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A  SILENT   WITNESS. 

BY    EDMUND    YATES. 


CHAPTER  I.  middleham's  mukder. 
MiddlehamV.  Nothing  more  nor  less. 
Fat  black  letters  on  a  worn  brass  plate, 
screwed  on  to  a  shabby  old  swinging  door, 
its  npper  half  of  smeared  bad  glass  iu 
prison  between  two  sets  of  bars,  its  lower 
of  wood,  once  brown  and  varnished,  now 
paintless,  notched  and  indented  with  the 
boot-heels  of  coming  and  going  clerks, 
whose  ears  bristled  with  pens,  whose 
months  were  temporary  receptacles  for 
pendent  straps  or  tape,  whose  hands  were 
laden  with  enormons  black  leather  pouches, 
bills  for  acceptance  or  payment  fluttering 
between  their  fingers,  and  who  had  only 
their  knees  and  feet  left,  with  which  to 
plunge  at  Middleham's  door.  Clerks  came 
and  went  all  day,  and  customers  too  for 
the  matter  of  that,  for  Middleham's  was  a 
bank.  A  bank  in  a  narrow  little  lane, 
forming  the  connecting  link  between  two 
great  thoroughfares  in  the  city,  with  a 
provision  merchant's  nest  door  to  it  ;  a 
very  objectionable  neighbour,  whose  huge 
vans,  piled  with  egg-boxes  and  butter- 
tabs,  sides  of  bacon  and  mountains  of 
cheese,  nsed  to  block  up  the  little  lane, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  the  coachmen 
of  Middleham's  customers,  the  smart 
gentlemen  from  the  West-end,  or  the  old 
ladies  from  Brixton,  to  get  the  neat 
broughams,  or  the  lumbering  landaus,  up 
to  Middleham's  door.  Old  ladies,  who.se 
feet  were  run  over  by  eggbox-bearing 
barrows,  old  gentlemen,  whose  hats  were 
crnshed  by  butt-er-firkins  on  their  down- 
ward flight,  declared  that  they  would 
stand  this  state  of  things   no  longer,   and 


. 


that  they  would  "withdraw  their  account  " 
from  Middleham's.  But  they  never  carried 
out  the  threat.  Few  strangers  ever 
commenced  business  with  Middlehams, 
but  the  old  families  who  had  shown  their 
confidence  in  the  founder  of  the  house 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
banked  with  it  still ;  all  the  scions  of 
the  old  families,  starting  for  themselves, 
took  to  Middleham's  as  naturally  as 
to  shaving,  and  spread  its  business 
far  and  wide.  Hugh  Middleham,  who 
represented  the  firm  in  1800,  could 
recollect  that  when  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  some  five-and- 
twcnty  years  before,  the  bank  had  not 
half  the  number  of  accounts  open,  and  yet 
there  were  few  new  names  iu  the  ledgers, 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  behind 
the  counter,  and  no  decrease  in  the  dingi-  , 
ness,  the  ink-spottedness  and  the  shubbi- 
ncss  of  the  counter  itself,  and  in  fact,  of 
the  entire  establishment. 

People  said,  and  said  truly,  that  half 
the  success  of  the  bank  was  due  to  Hugh 
Middleham  hunself.  Though  a  shrewd 
and  sensible  man,  making  his  ordinary  in- 
vestments with  discretion,  but  not  above 
an  occasional  speculative  flight  for  a  small 
amount,  and  with  earned  money,  there 
were  many  commercial  men  in  the  city  of  f 
London  who  were  his  equal  in  knowledge 
of  finance  ;  it  was  his  manner,  so  frank 
and  apparently  sincere  w-ith  men,  so 
polished  and  courtier-liko  with  women,  to 
which  Hugh  Middleham  was  indebted  for 
his  luck.  When  he  was  a  }'Oung  man  it 
had  won  him  a  pretty  graceful  girl,  with 
a  pretty  little  fortune,  for  his  wife,  and 
now  that  he  was  a  white-haired,  fresh- 
coloured  old  gentleman,  invariably  in  a 
blue  coat,  buff  waistcoat,  and  grey  trousers, 
whom  the  pretty  girl  had  long  since  left  a 
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■widower,  ihe  same  luck  seemed  to  attend 
him.  Although  there  was  no  lady  to  take 
the  position  of  hostess,  Mr.  Middleham's 
garden-parties,  at  his  lovely  villa,  at 
Loddonford,  on  the  Thames,  were  attended 
by  those  perpons  whom  the  fashionable 
world  most  delights  to  honour,  and  he  had 
the  opportunity— of  which  he  but  seldom 
took  advantage — of  intimacy  at  some  of  the 
best  houses.  He  was,  in  his  later  years  at 
least,  a  quiet  domestic  little  man,  happiest 
in  pottering  about  his  fine  grounds,  and 
giving  directions  to  the  gardeners  (which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  anything  like  beauty,  and 
which  the  men  received  with  humility 
and  never  acted  on)  and  in  lying  out  in 
his  punt  on  the  river,  in  the  shade  of  the 
overhanging  trees,  reading  Horace.  Occa- 
sionally, perhaps  once  or  twice  a  month, 
he  would  inhabit  some  rooms  over  the 
bank,  which  he  had  furnished  when  a 
bachelor,  and  which  he  still  used  when 
business  matters  detained  him  in  town. 

One  morning  when  the  provision-mer- 
chant, who  lived  at  Highbury,  and  in- 
variably came  into  the  city  occupying  the 
same  seat  on  the  same  omnibus,  descended 
at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  he  found  the 
narrow  space  usually  taken  up  by  his  own 
vans  occupied  by  a  pushing  surging  mass 
of  humanity,  a  crowd  which  ebbed  and 
flowed,  elbowed  and  fought,  and  was 
hoarse  and  mad  with  excitement.  The 
provision-merchant's  first  idea  was  that 
his  premises  were  on  fire.  That  was  the 
haunting  demon  of  his  life,  i-uining  his 
rest  at  Highbury,  and  rendering  all  the 
pleasures  and  profit  of  enormous  exports 
comparatively  valueless.  But  when  he 
looked  up  and  saw  the  crane  peacefully  at 
work,  and  the  firkins  as  usual  dangling  in 
mid-air ;  when — knowing  full  well  that 
frizzling  bacon  and  lard  wall  smell — he 
sniffed,  and  found  no  answering  odour; 
when  he  found  no  trace  of  smoke  or 
flame,  he  was  re-assured.  It  was  round 
Middleham's  premises  that  the  crowd  was 
fighting,  and  at  Middleham's  door  were 
stationed  two  policemen.  The  provision- 
merchant,  whose  healthy  colour,  startled 
by  his  first  fright,  had  come  back  to  his 
pendulous  cheeks,  turned  pale  again.  He 
kept  a  tolerably  heavy  account  at  Middle- 
ham's, as  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
done  before  him,  and  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  balance,  there  was  a  special  sum 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  paid  in  last  week 
and  destined  to  be  that  day  remitted  to 
his  Irish  bacon-factors,  and  it  was  plain 


that  the  bank  was  broke  !  And  yet  there 
were  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  a  house 
which  has  stopped  payment,  clerks  went 
in  and  out  between  the  policemen,  with 
astonishment  and  dismay  in  their  faces, 
but  depositing  notes  and  bills  in  their 
black  leather  pouches  with  customary 
business  regularity,  and  no  written  or 
printed  notice  of  any  kind  was  pasted  on 
the  open  doors.  The  provision-merchant 
could  not  make  it  out,  and  was  himself 
nearly  frantic  with  curiosity ;  he  flung 
himself  into  the  crowd,  and  by  dint  of 
stamping  on  feet,  and  twisting  his  elbows 
into  stomachs  and  faces,  struggled  to  the 
doorstep,  and  was  landed  within  the 
rescuing  clutch  of  one  of  the  constables,  to 
whom  he  was  known,  and  to  whom  he 
gaspingly  addressed  the  question,  "  What's 
the  matter  ?  " 

The  officer,  a  full-fed  personage,  with  a 
red  face  and  gorgeous  whiskers,  whose 
tightly  buttoned  blue  tunic  seemed  to  fit 
him  like  a  skin,  paused  a  moment,  in 
order  that  his  hearer  might  be  duly  im- 
pressed, and  then  said,  in  a  fat  whisper, 
"  Murder !  " 

"  What  ?  "  shrieked  the  provision- 
merchant,  who  would  have  fallen  back 
had  he  not  been  propped  up  by  the  crowd. 

"  Murder,"  repeated  the  policeman. 
"Mr.  Middleham — up  there!"  and  he 
jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the 
upper  story. 

"  Good  Lord,  how  did  it  happen  ?  Who 
did  it  ?  Have  they  caught  him  ?  Tell  us 
all  about  it !  "  said  the  provision-merchant, 
essaying  to  steady  himself  against  pressure 
by  leaning  on  the  sturdy  blue  breast  before 
him. 

But  the  constable  pushed  him  gently 
off,  murmuring,  "  No  time  now,  sir. 
They'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in  your  place, 
they  know  all  the  particulars  there."  Then 
in  a  louder  tone  he  cried,  making  a  rush 
at  the  crowd,  "now,  will  you  stand  back, 
and  let  them  as  has  business,  come  and  do 
it  ?     Will  you  move  on  there,  I  say  !  " 

The  news  was  true.  Mr.  Middleham 
had  been  up  in  town  and  at  his  business 
as  usual  on  the  previous  day,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  had  sent  a  message  to  the 
housekeeper,  the  only  person  who  resided 
on  the  premises,  announcing  his  intention 
of  sleeping  at  the  bank  that  night,  and 
desiring  that  his  rooms  might  be  prepared. 
He  left  the  bank  shortly  before  the  closing 
hour,  and  returned  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. Where  he  had  been  in  the  interval 
was  not  precisely  known, buthe  was  believed 
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to  have  walked  to  his  club  at  tho  Wost-ond, 
and  to  have  dined  there.  This  was  his 
ordinary  practice  when  ho  remained  in 
town,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  think  he 
would  have  departed  from  it  on  tho  present 
occasion.  At  half-past  ten  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  service 
of  the  family,  took  her  master  a  jug  of  hot 
water,  which,  with  the  spirit-case  and  the 
sugar-basin,  she  placed  by  his  side  on  tho 
table  at  which  he  was  working  at  accounts. 
With  the  freedom  which  such  length  of 
service  gave  her,  the  woman  expressed  her 
regret  that  her  master  should  bo  engaged 
in  business  matters  so  late,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dlchani  replied  plea.santly,  avowing  that 
though  woik  was  little  more  irksome  to 
him  than  when  he  stai-ted  in  life,  he  should 
not  then  be  occupying  himself  but  for  the 
absence  on  a  coiitidential  mission  on  the 
Continent  of  Jlr.  Heath,  the  principal 
cashier.  Mr.  Heath,  however,  was  ex- 
pected back  the  next  day,  and  Mr.  iliddle- 
ham  laughingly  assured  tho  housekeeper 
that  she  should  not  see  him  for  a  long 
time,  as  he  intended  to  pass  his  evenings 
regularly  at  Loddonford  until  the  bad 
weather  set  in.  The  woman  then  wished 
him  good-night  and  left  him.  That  was 
the  last  time  he  was  seen  alive. 

There  was  seldom  any  occasion  to  waken 
ilr.  Middleham.  Amongst  his  country 
habits  was  one  of  early  rising,  and  when 
he  slept  in  London  he  was  generally  up  by 
seven  o'clock,  and  had  a  stroll  to  London 
Bridge  to  look  at  the  shipping,  or  through 
Billingsgate  or  Leadenhall  markets,  before 
breakfast.  When,  therefore,  on  the  next 
morning  eight  o'clock  came  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  her  master,  the  housekeeper 
fancied  that,  tired  out  with  the  previous 
night's  work,  he  must  have  overslept  him- 
self, and,  going  to  his  room,  tapped  at  the 
door.  There  was  no  reply,  and,  believing 
him  to  be  still  asleep,  tho  woman  went 
away,  returning  in  half-an-hour's  time, 
when  she  repeated  her  knocking,  again 
without  effect.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Frod- 
sham,  the  second  clerk,  who  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Heath,  the  principal  cashier,  at- 
tended early  to  make  preparations  for  the 
opening  of  the  bank,  had  arrived,  and  the 
housekeeper,  somewhat  nervous,  went  down- 
stairs, and  besought  him  to  accompany  her 
to  her  ma.ster'8  door.  Mr.  Frodsham,  a 
highly  respectable  but  rather  stupid 
elderly  man,  whose  stupidity  had  caused 
him  to  be  pa.ssed  over  in  the  bank,  and 
whose  chief  idea  was  never  to  do  anything 
beyond  that  for  which  he  was  engaged,  at 


first  declined,  pleading  that  to  arouse  Mr. 
Middleham  was  no  part  of  his  duty;  but 
being  further  persuaded,  and,  moreover, 
finding  it  necessary  to  obtain  tlie  key  of 
the  strong  room,  which  was  in  Mr.  Middle- 
ham's  possession,  he  consented,  and  the  two 
proceeded  together  to  the  chamber  door. 

The  woman  knocked,  and  still  there  was 
no  reply.  Then  Mr.  Frodsham,  feeling 
that  he  had  committed  himself  by  coming, 
and  could  only  compromise  himself  a  little 
more  by  taking  part  in  tho  proceedings, 
tried  his  hand  at  rapping,  and,  finding  it 
of  no  avail,  touched  the  door-handle.  To 
his  surprise  it  turned  within  his  grasp, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prove  an  obstacle 
to  their  entering  the  room. 

They  entered  accordingly.  The  chamber 
was  dark,  the  Venetian  blinds  being  down. 
Noi.selessly  they  advanced  a  few  steps ; 
then  halted. 

"  Mr.  Middleham  !  "  said  the  clerk. 
"Are  you  awake,  sir?  "asked  the  house- 
keeper. 

No  reply.  No  sound  at  all,  save  the 
ticking  of  the  old-fashioned  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  where  a  battered  old  bronze 
Time  was  leaning  on  an  hour-glass,  that 
looked  like  a  couple  of  inverted  kettle- 
drums, and  aiming  his  dart  in  the  direction 
of  the  closed  curtains  of  the  bed. 

"  He  sleeps  heavily,  ma'am,  whispered 
Mr.  Frodsham. 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  ill,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, in  the  same  tone.  "  Such  a  regular 
gentleman  and — will  you  mind  pulling  up 
the  blind  ?  " 

This  was  clearly  not  in  his  engagement; 
but  the  old  gentleman  yielded,  with  a  sigh. 
The  blinds  pulled  up,  the  small  table 
which  usually  stood  by  the  bedside  was 
discovered  to  bo  overturned,  and  the 
watch,  pocket-book,  and  candlestick  on 
the  floor.  When  she  saw  this,  the  woman 
turned  deadly  pale  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  ill !  "  she  said,  rushing 
to  the  bed  and  drawing  back  the  curtains. 
The  next  moment  she  fell  back  with  a 
scream ;  and  the  old  clerk,  bending  for- 
ward, saw  his  master's  body  lying  stiff 
and  lifeless  across  the  bed. 

"  Life  had  been  extinct  some  hours 
before  the  discovery  of  the  body,"  said 
a  young  gentleman  of  three-ancl-twenty 
(vainly  endeavouring,  by  tho  adoption  of 
spectacles  and  a  shaved  forehead  to  make 
himself  look  like  three-and-thirty),  who 
was  fetched  from  a  neighbouring  surgery, 
where  he  passed  his  time  in  eating  Tolu 
lozenges,  out  of  one  of  the  drawers,  and 
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taking  "  pot-shots  "  at  a  plaster  of  Paris 
liorsc,  wbifh  stood  in  tlie  window,  -with 
corks  which  he  picked  out  of  another 
drawer.  "  The  cause  ?  There  was  not 
much  doubt  about  that !  "  And  the  young 
gentleman  pointed  to  the  face  of  the 
corpse,  which  was  of  a  ghastly,  livid  hue, 
and  to  the  swollen  throat,  on  which  there 
were  blue  mark.s,  and  scratches,  and  in- 
dentations. 

A  horrible  idea  flashed  across  Mr.  Frod- 
sham's  mind.  At  his  first  glance  at  the 
body  he  thought  his  master  had  had  a  fit, 
but  he  guessed  the  truth  now,  and  called 
out  in  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion, 

"  Good  God  !  Mv.  Middleham  has  been 
murdered  !  " 

"  Precisely  !  "  said  the  young  sargeon, 
who  began  to  look  upon  the  incident  as  a 
great  stroke  of  luck ;  to  see  his  way  to 
being  called  as  a  witness  on  the  inquest ; 
to  getting  his  name  into  the  papers,  and 
perhaps  to  reaching  that  much-thought-of 
turning-point  in  his  career,  which,  a  few 
hours  before,  had  seemed  such  a  long  way 
off. 

"  Oh !  "  cried  the  housekeeper,  who, 
honestly  and  sincerely  affected,  was  shed- 
ding tears  copiou.sly,  "was  my  poor  master 
strangled,  then,  sir  ?  " 

"  Strangled  is  the  ordinary  word,"  said 
the  surgeon,  settling  his  spectacles,  and 
concentrating  all  his  energies  into  looking 
clever,  "  we  have  another  term  in  the 
profession,  which — which,  however,  I  need 
not  enter  upon  just  now.  The  police  must 
be  sent  for,"  continued  the  young  man, 
who  knew  the  routine  of  these  matters, 
from  having  been  assistant  to  the  divisional 
sargeon,  "  and  there'll  be  an  inquest  and 
so  on,  at  which,  of  course,  I  shall  have  to 
be  present.  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  leaving 
my  card  upon  the  mantelpiece :  I  live 
quite  handy  here.  Good  day,  for  the 
present !  "  And  as  he  went  down-stairs, 
he  had  a  pleasant  word  or  two  with  an 
old  acquaintance,  the  sergeant  of  police, 
who  had  been  summoned. 

The  police  investigation  was  of  the 
usual  character.  The  sergeant,  a  type  of 
his  class,  steady,  sturdy  and  stupid,  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  body,  made  with  a 
certain  amount  of  decency  and  reverence, 
announced  his  conviction  that  "violence 
had  been  used,"  an  opinion  which  seemed  to 
be  infinitely  consoling  to  the  two  constables 
who  accompanied  him. 

"The  crime  being  settled,"  prosed  the 
worthy  sergeant,  looking  round  upon  his 
little  audience  of  four,  "  we  come  to  the 


motive.  And  that,"  ho  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  don't  at  present  see.  It  could 
not  be  robbery,  for  here,"  stooping  down 
and  gathering  the  articles  from  the  floor, 
"  here  is  deceased's  watch  and  pocket- 
book.  If  the  object  of  the  murderer  had 
been  robbery,  he  would  not  have  left  these 
behind !  " 

"  What  about  the  bank  ?  "  cried  Mr. 
Frodsham,  growing  impatient. 

"  The  bank !  "  said  the  sergeant,  to 
whom  the  words  conveyed  an  entirely  new 
idea,  but  who,  nevertheless,  contrived  to 
suppress  any  sign  of  surprise,  '■  the  bank ! 
I  was  a-comin'  to  that,  sir!  We  must  see 
if  they've  been  up  to  any  of  their  games 
down-stairs." 

"  We  must  take  Mr.  Middleham's  keys 
with  us,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Frod- 
sham. "  There's  one  on  the  bunch  which 
opens  the  safe  in  the  private  office,  where 
the  key  of  the  strong-room  is  always 
kept.  I  must  have  that  at  once,  to  give 
out  the  money,  for  it's  close  upon  nine 
o'clock." 

But  the  bunch  of  keys  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  The  housekeeper  was  almost 
positive  she  had  noticed  them  at  her 
master's  elbow,  when  she  took  up  the 
spirit-case  on  the  previous  night,  and  the 
dining-room,  as  well  as  the  bed-room,  was 
thoroughly  searched,  but  without  any 
result. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  time  was 
getting  on  and  the  bank  must  be  opened. 
Then  Mr.  Frodsham  suddenly  recollected 
that  young  Danby,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of 
confidential  clerk  and  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Middleham,  had  another  key  of  the 
safe.  Mr.  Danby  had  px-obably  arrived  by 
that  time  ;  they  had  better  go  down.  So 
they  went  down,  leaving  the  weeping 
housekeeper  to  perform  the  last  offices  for 
the  dead  man  whom  she  had  served  so 
long  in  life ;  the  sergeant,  who  ever  since 
he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Danby's  having  a 
duplicate  key  of  the  safe,  had  been 
solemnly  endeavouring  to  think,  walking 
witli  a  meditative  air,  and  abstractedly 
feeling  in  the  hind  pocket  of  his  coat  for 
handcuffs. 

When  they  reached  the  bank,  they  found 
most  of  the  clei-ks  already  arrived,  gathered 
together  in  a  cluster,  and  expressing  their 
curiosity  as  to  what  could  have  happened, 
the  only  clue  having  been  some  mysterious 
words  uttered  by  the  office  porter,  who  had 
seen  the  entrance  of  the  constables,  and  who 
had  concluded  therefrom  that  something 
was  "  up."     Mr.  Danby,  standing  a  little 
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apart  from  tlio  others,  and  iu  the  act  of 
changing  liis  shooting- jacket  for  an  otlicc 
coat,  was  quietly  beckoned  by  Mr.  l''rotl- 
sham.  He  was  a  good-looking  youngster 
of  four-and-twcnty,  with  a  frank,  ingenu- 
ous c.\j)re.';sion,  crisply  curling  chestnut 
hair,  regular  features,  and  brilliant  teeth. 
Had  he  a  duiilicate  key  of  the  safe?  Cer- 
tainly he  had ;  but  why  was  ho  asked  ? 
Was  anything  the  matter?  Mr.  Frodsham 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  heaved  a  sigh. 
The  sergeant  was  heard  to  murmur  some- 
thing about  "words  took  down"  and  "not 
committing  yourself:  "  the  key  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  policeman,  Mr.  Frodsham, 
and  Mr.  Dauby  walked  into  a  private  office 
— Mr.  Mogor,  the  recognised  wit  among  the 
clerks,  causing  gi-eat  mirth  by  whispering 
that  "  Danby  had  frisked  the  till,  and  was 
going  to  be  searched." 

There  was  no  necessity  for  !Mr.  Danby's 
key,  for  the  door  of  the  safe  stood  wide 
open.  Mr.  Frodsham  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes,  and  young  Danby  uttered  a  loud 
exclamation  of  astonishment.  The  police- 
men looked  on  in  silence ;  but  the  sergeant, 
■with  his  eye  on  Mr.  Danby,  repeated  the 
handcuff-searching  process.  Mr.  Frod- 
sham was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  It's  plain  enough  now,"  said  he ; 
"  there's  been  robbery  as  well  as  murder. 
The  villains  must  have  been  distui'bed 
and  huiTicd  off,  leaving  the  door  open  !   ' 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
who  had  approached  the  safe.  "  Every- 
thing here  seems  undisturbed  ;  and  here 
is  the  key  of  the  strong  room  in  its  usual 
position.  Mr.  Middleham  may  have  for- 
gotten  " 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Mr.  Frodsham,  taking  a 
sonorous  pinch  of  snuff.  "  Did  you  ever 
know  ilr.  Middleham  forget  anything  in 
business  ?  I  never  did,  and  I've  been  with 
him  for  thirty  years  !  " 

"  Better  get  to  the  strong-room,  gentle- 
men, please,"  interposed  the  sergeant ; 
"  talkin's  a  waste  of  time  in  these  matters.' 

The  strong-room  door  was  found  locked  ; 
but  when  it  was  opened,  there  was  an  end 
to  all. doubt  as  to  what  had  been  done. 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  bits  of  cut  cord 
and  tape,  with  seals  adhering  to  it ;  one  of 
the  office  candles,  in  its  old-fashioned, 
heavy,  lead  candlestick,  was  on  a  shelf ; 
two  largo  boxes,  belonging  to  customers, 
had  been  forced  open,  the  chisel  used  iu 
the  process  lying  by  them.  Mr.  Frodsham 
lifted  a  sunk  lid  in  a  kind  of  counter 
across  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  looked 
eagerly  into  the  aperture.     Then  he  cried 


out,  and  beckoned  those  who  were  standing 
stupefied  to  come  to  him. 

"  Tiiere  were  two  thousand  sovereigns 
in  this  till  last  night,"  ho  said,  shaking  all 
over.  "  Two  thousand  ;  for  I  counted  them 
myself,  and  now  there's  not  one — not  a 
single  one  !  " 

"Better  look  at  the  notes,"  said  Mr. 
Danby,  taking  down  soinetldng  looking 
like  a  book,  and  unbuckling  the  straps 
surrounding  it.  "  No  !  "  he  said,  running 
his  eyes  and  fingers  rapidly  over  the  crisp 
Bank  of  England  notes,  lying  flat  on  each 
other,  and  divided  into  packets  of  different 
amounts.  "  All  seems  straight  here  ;  the 
thieves  must  have  missed  them  !  " 

"  Not  much  of  a  miss  they  did'nt  make ! " 
observed  the  sergeant  forcibly,  though  un- 
grammatically ;  "a  sovereign  '11  go  any- 
where, but  them  notes  is  no  good  to  them, 
numbers  known  and  stopped,  must  send 
'em  abroad,  getting,  perhaps,  three  shillin's 
in  the  pound,  and  the  large  ones  not  to 
be  fobbed  off  at  any  price  !  They  knew 
what  they  was  about,  this  lot  did,  knew 
what  bankin'  business  meant,  into  the 
bargain  !  " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Frodsham,  indignantly. 

"What  I  say,  SLr,"answered  the  sergeant, 
coolly,  but  with  perfect  respect.  "  To  my 
mind  this  was  a  put-up  job,  this  was ;  the 
parties  as  were  in  it  knew  all  about  the 
ins  and  outs  of  this  establishment,  knew 
their  way  all  about  the  place,  where  the 
keys  was  kept,  and  where  to  lay  their 
hands  on  this  or  that,  knew  the  chief 
cashier — who,  I've  heard,  is  a  remarkable 
smart  man — was  away,  and  that,  no  offence 
to  you  sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Frodsham, 
"  things  might  have  gone  a  little  slack, 
and  discipline  not  be  maintained  at  the 
usual  very  high  pitch.  What  tboy  did  not 
know,  and  what  no  one  could  have  known, 
for  he  seems  to  have  settled  it  all  unex- 
pected, poor  gentleman,  was  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleham intended  to  sleep  at  the  bank  last 
night,  and  that  cost  him  his  life." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  sergeant  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Frodsham.  "  Good  Lord,  what  an  awful 
idea — such  a  mere  chance  as  that ! 

"  My  notion  is  that  they  wanted  the  old 
gentleman's  keys,  and  the  old  gentleman 
would  not  let  'em  have  'em.  And — and 
that's  how  it  came  about  !  However," 
continued  the  sergeant,  "  this  is  a  big 
business,  sir,  and  1  must  report  it  to  my  in- 
spector. I'll  leave  my  men  on  the  premises, 
if  you  please,  for  when  the  news  gets  wind 
I  dare  say  you'll  have  a  crowd  round  here. 
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Mr.  Middleham  was  a  •well-known  man, 
and  it  ain't  everyday  that  we  has  a  murder 
and  a  bank  robbery  in  the  city  !  " 

As  the  sergeant  passed  out  of  the  private 
door  he  noticed  that  business  had  com- 
menced in  the  bank,  and  that  much  con- 
ver.sation,  upon  what  subject  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  was  being  carried  on  across  the 
counter.  But  Mr.  Frodsham  and  young 
Danby  returned  to  the  strong-room,  after 
the  former  had  given  out  the  money  for 
the  day,  and  then  pursued  their  investiga- 
tion. All  the  deeds  and  papers,  all  the 
bonds  and  securities,  were  there,  but  a 
large  amount  of  jewellery,  left  there  for 
safe  keeping,  had  vanished,  and  Mr.  Danby 
hunted  in  vain  for  some  ma  gnificentdiamond 
ornaments,  deposited  by  a  foreign  customer 
of  the  bank,  which  he  recollected  assisting 
Mr.  Heath  in  cataloguing  and  packing 
shortly  before  the  chief  cashier  went  away. 
By  the  time  they  had  finished  their  search, 
and  made  memoranda  of  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  missing,  the  inspector  had 
visited  the  bed-room,  the  hue  and  cry  had 
spread,  the  lane  was  lined  by  the  crowd, 
the  news  had  reached  the  newspaper  offices, 
ragged  boys  with  copiesof  "Third  Edition" 
hanging  over  their  arms,  were  charging 
up  Fleet-street,  yelling  out,  "  Murder — 
banker — robbery,"  the  whole  London  world 
took  it  lip,  and  "  Middleham's  murder  " 
was  at  once  installed  as  the  topic  of  the  day. 

Middleham's  murder !  It  was  years 
since  a  crime  had  been  committed  under 
circumstances  of  such  daring  atrocity, 
years  since  a  victim  of  such  position,  and 
so  well  known,  had  been  selected.  It  was 
the  theme  of  discussion  everywhere,  in 
the  city  taverns,  where  the  clerks  ate  their 
stand-up  luncheons  at  the  bar,  and  the 
city  clubs,  where  the  smart  stock-brokers, 
and  the  portly  old  merchants,  took  their 
mid-day  meal  ;  at  the  Bentinck,  of  which 
the  dead  man  had  been  a  member  so  many 
years,  and  where  his  elegy  was  spoken  in 
the  words  "  Middleham  played  a  steady 
game — your  deal ;  "  in  society,  which 
bestowed  a  few  words  of  astonished  pity 
on  the  manner  of  his  death  "  so  horrid, 
don't  you  know  !  "  and  forgot  him  im- 
mediately after;  up  the  river  where,  for  a 
year  or  two,  boating-men  would  point  out 
the  lovely  lawn  at  Loddonford,  as  the 
"  place "  which  "  belonged  to  that  old 
banking  buffer  who  was  murdered  in  the 
city."  Daily  newspapers  published  sensa- 
tion articles  about  it,  and  a  weekly  illus- 
trated journal  gave  a  view  of  the  room  in 
which  the   crime  was  committed,  a  view 


which  was  somewhat  blurred  and  spotty 
in  its  general  effect,  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  already  done  duty 
as  "Bed-room  of  the  Mannings  in  Miniver 
place,  Bermondsey,"  and  "  Rush's  kitchen." 
It  was  made  the  theme  for  magazine 
poetry,  and  the  text  for  sermons,  and 
afforded  many  Little-Bethel  divines  an 
opportunity  for  enlarging  on  the  sin  of 
making  money,  and  keeping  a  country 
house. 

Middleham's  murder!  For  murder  it 
was,  though  some  would-be  wiseacres 
hinted  at  suicide.  The  coroner  (a  very 
pleasant  little  man,  devoted  to  Thames 
angling,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
deceased  at  Loddonford)  held  an  inquest, 
and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"  wilful  murder,  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown."  Unknown  they  were, 
and  unknown  they  seemed  likely  to 
remain,  for  the  police  were  quite  unable 
to  hit  iipon  their  track. 


AN  OLD  MINE  RE-OPENED. 

The  ancient  British  and  the  modem 
English  word  "  Cant "  have  widely  different 
meanings.  So  recently  as  the  Elizabethan 
era  its  original  signification  had  been  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  At  that  day 
it  was  applied  to  what  was  called  the 
jargon  or  gibberish  used  for  purposes  of 
secrecy  by  thieves,  tramps,  beggars  and 
gipsies,  and  was  supposed  to  be  no  lan- 
guage at  all,  but  a  merely  arbitrary 
creation  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 
Gradually  this  meaning  of  the  word  gave 
place  to  that  which  it  now  retains — 
hypocritical  and  insincere  speech.  A 
canting  hypocrite  is  a  bad  man  who 
pretends  to  be  a  good  man  ;  a  fellow  who 
affects  to  be  better,  and  holier,  than  his 
neighbours,  though  all  the  while  he  may 
be  a  scoundrel. 

The  author  of  a  philological  work  which 
was  published  in  1689,  under  the  title  of 
"  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum,  containing 
the  derivation  of  English  words,  proper 
and  common,  proving  the  Dutch  and 
Saxon  to  be  the  prime  fountains ;  fitted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  English  reader,  who 
may  be  curious  to  know  the  original  of 
his  mother  tongue :  "  gave  a  curious  ety- 
mology for  the  word  "  cant."  "  To  cant," 
he  says,  is  to  use  canting  language, 
possibly  from  the  Teutonic  Tand,  a  ridi- 
culous phantasm  ;  or  from  the  Latin  cento, 
idle  discourse."     This  derivation  was  not 
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satisfactory  to  other  coiupilei-s  of  Dic- 
tionnrii'.s — to  John.sou  ami  his  siiccos.sor 
Richardson.  Thu  hitter  hold  that  thu  tonus 
"cant"  and  "canting,"  were  probably 
derived  "  from  '  ehaunt '  and  '  chaunting,' 
the  whining  tone  and  modulation  of  voice 
adopted  by  boggar.s  with  intent  to  coa.^c, 
wheedh^.or  cajole."  Bailey's  Dictiouary  do- 
scribed  "  Cant  "  to  be  gibberish,  pedlar's 
French,  and  the  obscure  talk  of  gipsies 
and  rogues.  Dr.  Johnson,  apparently  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  traced  the  word  from 
the  Latin  cantus,  a  song  ;  and  gave  live 
shades  of  meaning  to  it ;  first,  a  corrupt 
dialect  used  by  beggars  and  vagabonds; 
second,  a  form  of  speaking  peculiar  to 
some  certain  class  or  body  of  men  ;  third, 
a  whining  pretension  to  goodness ;  fourth 
a  barbarous  jargon  ;  and  fifth  an  auction. 
For  the  last  of. these  meanings  ho  cites  the 
authority  of  Dean  Swift.  The  Latin 
etymology  looks  plausible  enough,  but  is 
erroneous.  That  which  is  given  in  the 
Spectator  is  still  more  amusing  than 
those  of  Johnson  and  his  predecessors. 
"  Cant,"  says  the  Spectator,  in  an  article 
written  by  Tiekell,  "  is,  by  some  people, 
derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  who, 
they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
some  illitci'ate  part  of  Scotland,  who  by 
exercise  and  use  had  obtained  the  faculty, 
alias  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  such 
a  dialect  that  it  is  said  he  was  understood 
by  none  but  his  own  congregation,  and 
not  by  all  of  them.  Since  Master  Caut's 
time  it  has  been  understood  in  a  larger 
sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  whiniugs, 
exclamations,  unusual  tones,  and,  in  fine, 
all  praying  and  preaching  like  the  un- 
learned of  the  Presbyterians." 

Philologists  looked  so  far  a-field  to 
make  discoveries,  only  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
unexplored  mine  of  language  under  their 
very  feet,  and  that  the  old  speech  of  the 
British  people  had  not  so  wholly  perished 
fi'om  the  land  as  men  supposed.  Had 
they  known  in  what  direction  to  turn 
their  researches,  they  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  true  root  of  the  word 
Cant,  is  the  Gaelic  and  ancient  British 
Cainnt,  which  simply  signifies  language; 
the  knguago,  in  fact,  of  Uic  British  people 
before  the  irruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes.  This  language,  or  part  of  it, 
still  survives  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  has  left  many  traces  in 
the  vernacular  English  as  spoken  during 
the  last  thousand  years.  Every  now  and 
then  an  old  word  from  this  ancient  sub- 


stratum exudes  through  the  Anglo-Saxon 
upper  lU'ust  of  modern  English,  and,  if 
noticed  by  jihilologists,  is  -said  to  bo 
cant,  or  slang,  and  doscribod  as  low,  vul- 
gar, and  without  etymology.  The  real 
derivation  of  a  few  of  these  despised,  but 
venerable  and  expressive  words,  a])ropos 
of  a  recently  published  Slang  Dictionary, 
may  be  of  interest  at  a  time  liio  this,  when 
a  Celtic  revival,  begun  by  German  scholars, 
is  slowly  extending  itself  to  Great  Britain. 
The  editor  of  the  Slang  Dictionary, 
Etymological,  Historical,  and  Aneodotioal 
(Chatto  and  Windus,  1874),  says,  truly, 
"  The  word  Cant,  in  its  old  sense,  and 
Slang  in  its  modern  acceptation,  although 
u.sed  by  good  writers  and  persons  of 
education  as  synonymous,  are  in  reality 
quite  distinct  and  separate  terms.  Cant, 
apart  from  religious  hypocrisy,  refers  to 
the  old  secret  language  of  gipsies,  thieves, 
ti'amps,  and  beggars.  Slang  represents 
that  evanescent  language,  ever  changing 
with  fashion  and  tasta,  which  has  come 
into  vogiie  dm-ing  the  last  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  spoken  by  persons  in  every 
class  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  honest  and  dis- 
honest. Cant  is  old ;  Slang  is  new  and 
ever  changing." 

The  collection  of  cant  and  slang,  or,  as 
they  were  once  called,  fiash  words  and 
phrases,  is  no  new  thing  in  English  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  earliest  was  published 
ill  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  title  of 
the  Fraternitie  of  Vagabonds.  This  was 
followed,  some  years  later,  in  15(36,  by  a 
Caveat,  or  Warning  for  Common  Cursotors, 
vulgarly  called  Vagabonds,  set  forth  by 
Thomas  Harman,  Esquire,  for  the  utility 
and  prpfit  of  his  natural  country,  &c.,  a 
new  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
1871.  This  book  is  principally  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  tricks  of  thieves 
and  tramps,  and  contains  a  not  very 
copious  glossary  of  their  peculiar  words, 
without  any  attempt  to  show  their  origin 
or  etymology.  Various  other  collections 
of  a  similar  kind  appeared  at  intervals, 
until  the  year  1 78->,  when  the  most  pre- 
tentious and  important  of  them  was  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Gro.se,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Clas.sical  Dictionary  of  theVulsrar 
Tongue."  This  work,  however,  has  lung 
been  superseded,  and  its  place  promises 
to  be  assumed  and  retained  by  the  far 
more  copious  Slang  Dictionary  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance. 

I  propose  to  treat  only  of  Cantor  Cainnt, 
derived  from  the  old  British  and  Gaelic 
tongue,  and  shall  select  from  a  multitude  of 
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words  a  few  wlaicli  have  incorporated  them- 
selves into  the  vulgar  spoecli — of  the  npper 
as  well  as  of  the  lower  orders — and  which 
are  heard  on  every  side,  both  in  town  and 
country.  Many  of  them,  it  will  be  seen, 
have  forced  their  way  into  literary  accept- 
ance ;  and  most  of  them  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  traced  to  then-  soiu-ces. 

Beaic. — A  magistrate,  a  police  magis- 
trate :  Gaelic,  Beachd,  judgment ;  whence 
Beachdair,  one  who  sits  in  judgment.  The 
Slang  Dictionary  says  the  ancient  word  was 
beck,  and  was  derived  from  the  Saxon 
beag,  a  necklace  or  gold  collar,  emblem  of 
authority.  The  compiler  queries  wliether 
the  word  is  connected  with  the  Italian 
becco,  which  means  a  bird's  beak,  and 
also  a  blockhead ! 

Banyan  days. — This  phrase  is  employed 
by  sailors,  to  denote  the  days  when  no 
animal  food  is  served  out  to  them.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  remembrance  of 
then'  childhood  on  shore,  when  bread-and- 
milk  days  came  round  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  week.  Dr.  Worcester,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, says,  the  Banians  are  "a  peculiar 
class  among  the  Hindoos,  who  believe  in 
metempsychosis,  and  therefore  abstain 
from  animal  food."  The  real  derivation 
is  to  be  found  nearer  homo,  in  the  Gaelic 
Bainne,  milk,  and  bannachan,  a  cake  made 
with  milk. 

Bloke. — This  word  has  recently  become 
popular  to  signify  disrespectfully  a  man, 
a  person,  a  party.  The  Slang  Dictionary 
derives  it  from  the  gipsy  and  Hindoo 
loke,  or  from  the  northern  English 
bleacher,  any  large  animal.  In  Gaelic 
the  consonants  b  and  p  are  almost  identical 
in  pronunciation.  The  word  is  of  native, 
not  of  Hindoo,  growth.  The  Gaelic  ploc, 
signifies  a  round  mass,  a  large  head ; 
plocach,  a  stout  man ;  plocag,  a  stout 
woman  ;  plocanta,  a  stout,  sturdy  person, 
one  with  large  cheeks. 

Boss. — The  master  or  chief  person  in  a 
shop  or  factory.  This  word,  recently  in- 
troduced into  England  from  the  United 
States,was  originally  used  by  the  American 
working  classes  to  avoid  the  word  master 
— a  word  which  was  only  employed  to 
signify  the  relation  between  a  slave-owner 
and  his  human  chattel.  Bos,  in  Gaelic, 
signifies  the  hand;  whence  bos  bhuail, 
to  slap  or  strike  hands,  and  bos  ghaire, 
applause  by  the  clapping  of  hands.  Bos, 
or  Boss,  iised  in  this  sense,  would  mean 
the  chief  hand  in  the  business,  where  all  the 
workmen  are  known  as  hands,  and  would 
thus  become  a  euphemism  for  the  master. 


Brick. — This  expression  implies  the 
highest  commendation  of  a  man's 
character.  "He's  a  regular  brick,"  i.e. 
the  best  of  good  fellows.  The  learned 
have  accepted  a  Greek  origin  for  this 
phrase,  and  derived  it  from  an  expression 
of  Aristotle's,  tetragonos  aner,  a  man 
of  four  corners.  But  the  derivation,  though 
universally  admitted,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  wrong.  At  all  events  a  Gaelic  root 
suggests  itself  for  consideration.  In  that 
language  brigh  signifies  pith,  essence, 
vigour,  spurit ;  and  brigheil,  spii'ited,  pithy, 
strong;  whence  by  metaphor,  a  "brick" 
may    mean  a  man  of   the  right  spirit. 

Bumper. — A  full  glass  or  goblet.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  word.  Some  have  derived 
it  from  a  supposed  habit  in  England  in 
prc-Protestant  times  of  drinking  in  a  full 
glass  to  the  health  of  the  bon  pere,  i.e.  the 
Pope.  Others  have  derived  it  from  bump, 
a  protuberance,  because  in  a  bumper  the 
liquor  flows,  or  protrudes,  over  the  brim. 
The  Gaelic  supplies  a  third  derivation  in 
the  words  bun,  the  bottom,  and  barr,  the 
top  ;  corrupted  in  pronunciation  into  bum- 
barr,  i.e.  full  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
A  bumper  house,  in  theatrical  parlance,  is 
a  house  full  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

Cabbage.- — To  steal ;  originally  and  still 
applied  to  tailors  and  milliners,  who  are 
supposed  to  cut  off  for  their  o\vn  use 
pieces  of  the  cloth,  silk,  velvet,  or  other 
materials  entrusted  to  them  to  be  made  up. 
Gaelic  cabaich,  to  notch,  to  indent,  to 
make  square,  or  blunt,  by  cutting  off  the 
end  of  anything. 

Card. — A  person,  a  man,  a  fellow  ;  a 
''  queer  card,"  a  strange  person,  an  odd 
fellow,  a  "  cool  card,"  a  coolly  impudent 
person.  Gaelic  caird,  a  workman,  a  me- 
chanic,  a  tinker. 

Cagg. — To  abstain  for  a  certain  time 
from  liquor.  Grove  says  this  "  is  a  military 
term  used  by  the  private  soldiers,  signify- 
ing a  solemn  vow  or  resolution  not  to  get 
drunk  for  a  certain  time,  or,  as  the  term 
is,  not  till  their  cagg  is  out ;  which  vow 
is  commonly  observed  with  strictness ;  " 
ex.  "  I  have  cagged  myself  for  six  months." 
"  Excuse  me  this  time  and  I  will  cagg  for 
a  year."  This  term  is  also  in  use  among 
the  common  people  in  Scotland.  Gaelic 
cagail,  to  save,  to  spare,  to  refrain,  to 
economise.  Cagailt,  frugality,  parsimony. 
Cagallach,  careful,  sparing,  niggardly. 

Corned. — Drunk,  intoxicated.  Possibly 
deriv'cd,  says  the  Slang  Dictionary,  "  from 
soaking  or  pickling  oneself  (with   liquor) 
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like  eonicd  beef."  In  Gtielic,  corn  sig- 
nilies  ii  horn,  or  a  drinking  cup,  made  of 
horn,  whence  the  cant  phrase  corned, 
applied  to  a  man  wlio  had  lifted  the  horn, 
or  corn,  to  liis  mouth  too  frequently. 

Crib. — A.  house,  a  lodging,  a  place  of 
i-est  for  the  night.  In  Gaelic  criobh  signi- 
fies a  tree;  whence  tramps,  beggars,  and 
vagrants,  compelled  sometimes  to  sleep  in 
the  fields  or  b\-  the  wayside,  or  under  trees, 
in  default  of  better  accommodation,  would 
speak  of  their  nightly  resting-place  as 
their  criobh,  or  tree. 

Cove. — A  man,  a  person,  "  Originally  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  cofo  or 
cuitin,"  say.s  the  Slang  Dictionary,  "  altered 
in  Decker's  time  to  cove."  See  Wit's 
Recreations,  l<j54,  "  there  is  a  gentry  cove 
hei-c.  Probably  connected  with  cuif,  which, 
in  the  North  of  England,  signifies  a  lout, 
or  awkward  fellow."  The  word  has  a 
moi-e  honourable  origin,  and  is  from  the 
Gaelic  caomh  (pronounced  caov),  which 
signilies  gentle,  courteous,  polite.  The 
modern  English  gent  is  a  corruption  and 
abbreviation  of  gentleman ;  so  that  cove 
and  gent  arc  .synonjinous. 

Dander. — To  have  one's  dander  up  ;  to 
be  incensed,  angry,  resolute,  fierce.  Gaelic, 
dan,  bold,  warlike ;  danarachd,  stubborn- 
ness, fierceness. 

Doss. — A  resting-place,  a  bed  ;  doss-ken, 
a  tramp's  lodging-house.  '•  Probably," 
says  the  Slang  Dictionary,  "  from  doze ; 
Mayhew  (London  Labour  and  London 
Poor)  thinks  it  is  from  the  Norman 
dossel,  a  bed  canopy.  Doss,  to  sleep,  was 
formerly  dosse,  perhaps  from  the  plirase 
to  lie  on  one's  dorsum,  or  back."  The 
true  root  is  the  Gaelic  dos,  a  bush,  a  hedge, 
a  thicket  affording  shelter,  under  which 
the  tramp  or  beggar  often  found  his  only 
available  sleeping-place.     See  Crib. 

Fawney-rig. — The  trick  of  dropping  a 
ring.  Fawney  bouncing,  selling  rings  for  a 
pretended  wager.     Gaelic,  fainne,  a  ring. 

Fake. — To  cheat,  to  swindle,  to  get,  to 
acquire,  to  obtain ;  a  word  of  various 
sluides  of  meaning  among  thieves  and 
tramps.  Gaelic,  faigh,  to  find,  get,  re- 
ceive, acquire,  obtain. 

Gammon.  —  Deception.  Gammy,  ill- 
tempered,  ill-natured.  Game,  i.e.  "  what's 
your  little  game  ?  "  a  question  often  put 
by  the  police  to  thieves.  These  words  are 
all  derived  from  the  Gaelic  cam,  crooked, 
and  signifying  a  deviation  from  the 
sti-aight  lines  of  truth  or  honesty.  Gammy 
signifies  crooked  of  temper,  and  is  some- 
times applied  by  tramps  to  householders 


who  know  too  much  about  their  mode  of 
life  to  believe  in  oi-  assist  them. 

Gum. — Loud  abusive  language.  "  Let 
us  have  no  more  of  your  gum,"  Gro.se's 
Cla.ssical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue. 
Gaelic,  geum,  to  low,  to  bellow  like  a  bull. 
Geumnach,  the  lowing  of  cattle. 

Hookem-snivey. — To  feign  mortal  sick- 
ness, disease,  and  infirmity  of  body  in  the 
streets  in  order  to  excite  compassion  and 
obtain  alms.  Gaelic,  uaigh,  the  grave ; 
uaigneach,  desolate;  sniomh  (pronounced 
sniov),  misery;  i.e.  misery  so  great  as  to 
suggest  approaching  death. 

Hook  it. — Bo  off !  run  away,  decamp  ! 
Gaelic,  thugad  (pronounced  hugat), 
begone  ! 

Kidney. — Of  the  same  kidney,  i.e.  alike, 
resemblant.  "  Two  of  a  kidney,"  says  the 
Slang  Dictionary,  "  means  two  persons  of 
a  sort,  or  as  like  each  other  as  two  peas, 
or  two  kidneys  in  a  bunch."  Gaelic, 
ccudna  (pronounced  kidna),  identical, 
the  same,  similar.     Ceudnachd,  similarity. 

Rhino. — Money ;  the  portion  or  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  robbery,  divided  among 
the  robbers.  Gaelic,  roinn,  a  share,  a 
portion,  a  division. 

Ran-tan. — To  be  on  the  ran-tan,  to 
bo  roaring  drunk ;  to  be,  on  what  the 
Americans  call,  the  "  big  drink  ;  "  a  frolic 
of  drunkenness  extending  over  several 
days.  Gaelic,  ran,  to  roar,  to  bellow  ;  tan, 
a  liquid,  i.e.,  roaring  mad  after  liquor. 

Shine. — A  disturbance,  a  row;  "don't 
kick  up  a  shine ;  "  shindy,  a  domestic  dis- 
turbance ;  a  quai-rel.  Gaelic,  sion  (s  pro- 
nounced sh  before  e  or  i),  a  storm,  a  blast 
uf  wind ;  siontach,  stormy,  windy. 

Slate. — To  beat,  a  good  slating,  a  severe 
beating.     Gaelic,  slat,  a  wand,  a  stick. 

Shandy-gaff. — A  mixture  of  ale  and  gin, 
and  sometimes  of  ale  and  ginger-beer. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  the  Slang  Dictionary, 
"  from  sang  de  goff,  the  favourite  mixture 
of  one  Goff,  a  blacksmith."  Gaelic,  scan 
(pronounced  shan),  old  and  deoch,  drink  ; 
corrupted  into  shandy-gaff,  the  old  drink. 

Skilly. — Workhouse  gruel,  or  thin  soup  ; 
sometimes  called  skilligolee.  Gaelic, 
sgaoil,  to  distribute,  to  dispense  ;  .sgaoi- 
leadh,  distribution ;  gu,  with ;  liagh  (pro- 
nounced, lee-ah),  a  ladle,  i.e,  something 
distributed  with  a  ladle;  a  term  of  con- 
tempt applied  by  the  inmates  of  prisons 
and  workhouses  to  liquid  food,  when  they 
would  prefer  solid. 

Toke. — Dry  bread;  toe  (French  argot 
or  slang),  false  gold,  anything  ugly,  de- 
ceptive, or  of  bad  quality.     Gaelic,  tog,  to 
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swell  up,  to  rise,  like  dougli,  -with  the 
yeast,  to  puff  out,  somethiug  to  fill  the 
stomach  with. 

Tantrums. — Violent  fits  of  bad  temper. 
The  Slang  Dictionary  derives  this  word, 
which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  women 
than  to  men,  from  the  tarantula  dance, 
and  refers  the  reader  to  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia for  an  account  of  the  involuntary 
frenzy  and  motions  caused  by  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula  spider.  Gaelic,  dan,  violent, 
furious,  hot ;  trom,  heavy ;  whence  tan- 
trum, a  hot  and  heavy  fit  of  passion. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the 
valuable  ore  which  lies  in  the  great 
philological  mine  of  the  ancient  British 
languages,  and  in  which  the  Welsh  is 
as  rich  as  its  sister,  the  Gaelic.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  mine  is  to 
remain  no  longer  unwoiked  ;  and  that  the 
public  may  expect,  at  no  distant  day,  from 
a  fully  competent  hand,  an  authoritative 
supplement  to  all  existing  dictionaries  of 
the  English  tongue ;  none  of  which  can 
be  considered  complete  that  goes  no 
deeper  into  the  roots  than  to  the  Latin, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Norman.  Of 
this  great  subject,  the  origin  of  cant, 
though  but  one  of  the  minor  subdivisions, 
is  one  that  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  the 
contempt  of  the  learned  ;  but  one  that,  on 
the  contrary,  merits  the  respect  which  is 
dne  to  high  antiquity,  and  to  close  rela- 
tionship with  some  of  the  earliest  lan- 
guages spoken  by  mankind. 


AUBREY. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  we  be  allowed 
to  say,  did  not  act  with  his  tisual  charm- 
ing taste  when  he  rather  thoughtlessly 
followed  suit  to  Anthony  aWood,  and 
sneered  at  Aubrey.  Whore  Sir  Walter 
Scott  leads,  so  many  people  will  follow 
without  enquiry,  that  Aubrey  gets  laughed 
at  too  often ;  whereas,  he  was,  when  you 
come  to  know  him,  a  most  careful,  diligent, 
and  sensible  collector  of  facts,  more  dili- 
gent, and  sometimes,  we  should  say,  even 
more  correct  than  Lord  Bacon.  What  makes 
Sir  Walter  Scott  laugh,  and  what  makes 
us  all  laugh,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  is  the 
fact  that  Aubrey,  with  that  quiet  hand- 
some face  of  his,  had  no  sense  of  humour 
whatever.  There  arc  some  actors  who 
have  the  rare  gift  of  discharging  every 
expression  fi'om  their  faces  except  that  of 
momentous  solemnity ;  Mr.  Compton  is 
one  of  these  actors,  Levasseur  was  another. 


We  have  seen  Levasseur  tell  the  most 
awful  and  unbelievable  falsehoods  (in  Le 
Cain)  with  an  expression  so  innocently 
believing  that  you  could  scarcely  hear  the 
story  for  the  roars  of  laughter  produced 
by  the  blank  look  of  the  man  who  was 
telling  it.  Aubrey  sits  down  before  you, 
and  tells  you  solemnly  the  most  incredible 
and  dreadful  ghost  stories,  in  a  way  which 
forces  you  to  laugh,  while  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  horrified.  Scott  has  taken  one 
of  the  best. 

"Anno  1070.  Not  far  from  Cirencester, 
was  an  apparition  :  being  demanded 
whether  a  good  spirit  or  bad,  it  returned 
no  answer,  but  instantly  disappeared  with 
a  curious  perfume,  and  a  most  melodious 
twang.  Mr.  W.  Lilly  believes  that  it  was 
a  fairy.  See  Propertius."  We  have  seen 
Propertius,  and  our  opinion  is,  that  the  lines 
to  which  Aubrey  alludes  are  an  abominably 
bad  imitation  of  Virgil,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  disappearance  of  Venus  in 
the  ^neid.  But  to  return  to  Aubrey. 
The  above  story  gives  a  very  good 
specimen  of  his  calm  way  of  stating 
what  has  been  told  him ;  still  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  Aubrey  cannot 
be  said  exactly  to  have  been  a  superstitious 
man.  He  distinctly  says  that  he  never 
saw  an  apparition  himself,  but  that  it 
was  possible  that  other  people  had  done  so. 
Now  that  is  rather  modest  in  these  days, 
when  your  medium  can  come  flyingthroiigh 
the  ceiling,  without  disturbing  the  plaster. 
We  wish,  ourselves,  that  he  had  seen  a 
horrible  ghost,  because  he  would  have 
told  us  of  it  in  a  way  which  would  have 
given  us  a  most  hearty  laugh.  But  we 
declare  that  we  do  not  laugh  at  him,  we 
laugh  at  his  solemn  way  of  telling  abso- 
lutely incredible  things.  Few  people  can 
create  more  laughter  than  those  entirely 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  humour. 

We  always  have  had,  and  we  always 
shall  have,  the  highest  respect  for  those 
men  who  have  learnt  all  that  they  can  in 
their  time.  Aubrey  was  pre-eminently  an 
enquirer,  and  if  Aubrey  chose  to  enquire 
first  into  ghosts,  dreams,  and  apparitions, 
why  should  he  not  ?  His  posthumous 
works  show  what  a  diligent  antiquarian 
he  was.  He  certainly  believed  in  the 
Druids,  who  are  out  of  fashion  just  now. 
We  would  rather  believe  in  the  Druids 
than  otherwise.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  there  were  never  such  people  existing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  we,  having  seen 
some  of  their  most  magnificent  monolithic 
works    (such   as    the  Jlenhir   at    Dol  for 
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instance),  and  Laving  read  the  latest 
authorities,  are  forced  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  tiiat  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
throw  over  the  Druids,  and  to  account  for 
Stonehengo  in  the  best  way  you  can. 
Who  was  the  first  man  who  asserted  that 
Stoufhenge  and  Avebury,  not  to  mention 
the  Dartmoor  circles,  and  those  at  Bal- 
becqae  in  Brittany,  were  built  for  the 
purpose  of  serpent  worship  ?  We  fancy 
that  he  was  a  more  foolish  person  than 
Aubrey,  because  whatever  may  be  true 
about  the  British  remains,  that  is  im- 
possible about  the  Breton  ones. 

Aubrey  was  a  very  cautious  theoriser  ; 
he  only  collected  what  he  thought  to  be 
facts.  We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
put  him  up  to  the  rank  of  Arthur  Young, 
the  finest  and  shrewdest  collector  of  facts 
that  England  has  ever  produced.  Aubrey 
collected  such  facts  as  he  could,  when  the 
society  of  England  had  become  disor- 
ganised so  far  that  a  revolution  was  neces- 
sary. Arthur  Young,  also,  collected  facts 
at  a  time  when  a  revolution  had  become 
necessary  in  Fi-ance.  ^V^e  could  not  in  our 
space  give  a  comparison  between  the  two 
men  ;  so  we  will  simply  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  Aubrey,  according  to  his  light, 
did  e.xactly  as  well  as  Arthur  Young. 
That  is  to  say,  he  found  out  all  he  could. 
If  we  laugh  at  his  ghosts,  we  can  respect 
him  at  the  same  time.  If  Aubrey's  own 
ghost  were  to  come  to  our  bedside  to-night, 
w^e  should  not  be  in  the  least  degree  fright- 
ened. If  Arthur  Young's  ghost  were  to 
come  to  us  with  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  pre-revolutionary  times  in  his  hand, 
we  should  be  very  much  frightened  indeed. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  refresh  ourself 
with  two  or  three  ghost  stories  from 
Aubrey  before  wo  go  on  to  say  a  few 
wortls  about  the  man  himself. 

"  T.  JI.  Estpiire,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  hath  assured  me  that  a  quarter  of  a 
year  after  his  first  wife's  death,  as  he  lay 
in  bed  awake  with  his  youngest  child, 
his  wife  came  into  the  room  out  of  the 
closet,  and  stooped  down  and  kissed  him." 
But  Auluvy  dismisses  his  friend  in  this 
way,  rather  curtly,  with  that  charming 
want  of  all  sense  of  humour,  which  is 
more  delicious  than  wit  :  "  He  was 
hypochondriacal ;  he  married  two  wives 
since ;  the  latter  end  of  his  life  was  very 
uneasy." 

This  is  matter-of-fact  enough.  But  the 
next  history  on  our  list  is  even  more  un- 
compromising in  its  unadorned  plainness 
of  statement. 


"  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France, 
as  he  was  hunting  in  a  forest,  and  lost  his 
company,  was  frightened  to  simplicity  by 
an  apparition." 

That  is  all  the  account  which  Aubrey 
gives  about  the  matter.  Ue  leaves  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  and 
deductions.     Here  is  another  story. 

Mr.  Jacob,  the  learned  professor  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  behaved  more 
strangely  than  any  one  ever  did  after  his 
death.  The  story  was  told  to  Aubrey  by 
the  ghost's  own  brother,  and  rests  on  as 
high  evidence  as  any  ghost  story  ever 
narrated.  The  deceased  had,  it  appears, 
written  some  very  valuable  manuscripts, 
of  which  some  one  else  had  got  possession. 
At  his  death  he  tried  hard  to  speak  to  his 
brother,  butcould  not.  His  brother,  who  was 
a  learned  physician  at  Canterbury,  being 
awake  in  bed  a  week  after  his  death,  saw 
him  standing  by  his  side ;  the  doctor  did 
not  speak  to  his  brother,  for  which  he  was 
sorry  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
ghost  stood  there  half  an  hour,  when  it 
vanished. 

Now,  that  as  it  stands  is  a  good  and 
pathetic  ghost  story ;  the  ghost  wanting  to 
be  addressed,  and  the  living  brother  afraid 
to  speak.  Bat  Aubrey  cannot  leave  it 
alone  ;  he  goes  on  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
makes  it  ridiculous  in  the  end.  If  he  had 
had  any  sense  of  ftie  absurd,  he  would 
have  omitted  what  follows :  "A  short 
time  after,  the  cook  maid,  going  to 
fetch  wood,  saw  the  late  learned  gen- 
tleman on  the  top  of  the  wood-pile  in  his 
shirt." 

More  simple  things  than  even  his 
ghost  stories  are  to  be  found  in  his  other 
works.  Some  of  the  finest  things  are  in 
his  History  of  Wiltshire,  of  which  we  will 
give  the  reader  a  few.  The  windows  of 
St.  Edmund's  Church,  at  Salisbury,  were 
of  rare  stained  glass :  "  In  one  of  the 
windowes  was  a  picture  of  (the  Deity) 
like  an  old  man,  which  gave  offence  to 
H.  Shervill,  Esq.,  then  recorder  of  the 
city  (1631),  who,  out  of  zeale,  came  and 
brake  some  of  these  windowes,  and, 
clambering  upon  one  of  the  pewes  to  be 
high  enough,  fell  down  and  brake  his 
leg.  For  this  action  he  was  brought 
into  the  Starr  Chamber,  and  had  a  great 
fine  layd  upon  him,  which,  I  think,  did 
nndoe  him."  ilr.  Britton  has  discovered 
that  the  fine  was  five  hundred  pounds. 
Breaking  church  windows  just  then  was 
not  so  cheap  an  amusement  as  it  became 
soon  afterwards.     There  is  a  completeness 
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in  H.  Shervill's  disaster  as  related  by 
Aubrey  —  breaking,  as  he  did,  his  own 
church  -window,  his  leg,  and  being  fined 
five  hundred  pounds  by  the  Star  Chamber 
for  doing  these  things — which  would  upset 
the  gravity  of  a  judge. 

The  next  story  is  rather  worthy  of 
Mrs.  Gamp.  Mrs.  Bonham  ended  the  first 
year  of  her  married  life  by  having  twins. 
This  alarmed  her,  and  she  travelled  for  a 
time.  But  it  was  no  use  ;  on  her  return 
home  she  was  confined  of  seven  living 
children,  who  were  brought  into  church  on 
a  dish  and  baptised.  Laugh  as  we  may 
there  is  no  possible  contradiction  to  this 
story;  it  is  in  the  register  of  the  parish 
signed  by  the  curate,  and  the  dish  or 
charger  was  presented  to  the  church  and 
hungthere  foryears.  Butthestoryis  beaten 
by  that  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  loosely  described 
as  of  "  Kent,"  who  had  a  child  every  day 
for  five  days  in  succession ;  and  that  story 
■was  told  to  Aubrey  by  her  friend  Dr. 
William  Harvey,  "  Author  of  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood,"  as  he  is  quaintly  de- 
sci'ibed. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
following  story  is  an  extremely  pretty 
one;  but  we  must  shorten  the  narra- 
tion rather.  "  Dame  Olave,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Shering- 
ton,  of  Lacock,  being  in  love  with  John 
Talbot,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  her  father  not  consenting 
that  she  should  marry  him  ;  discoursing 
one  night  from  the  battlements  of  the 
Abbey  church,  said  she,  '  I  will  leap  down 
to  you.'  Her  sweetheart  replied  that  he 
would  catch  her  then ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  she  would  have  done  it.  She 
leaped  down,  and  the  wind  did  something 
to  break  her  fall.  Mr.  Talbot  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  but  she  struck  him  dead" 
(stunned  him).  She  cried  for  help  and  he 
was  with  great  diifictilty  brought  to  life 
again.  Her  father  told  her  that  since 
she  had  made  such  a  leap  she  should 
e'en  marry  him."  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
from  another  source  that  she  did  marry 
him,  and  that  her  estates  remain  in 
that  branch  of  the  Talbot  family  to  this 
day. 

Here  is  something  worthy  of  Mr. Morris's 
attention ;  as  he  has  the  ear  of  the  Times 
he  might  copy.  "  In  the  peaceful  reign  of 
King  James  the  First,  the  Parliament 
made  an  Act  for  the  provision  of  rooks' 
nests,  and  catching  crows  to  be  given  in 
charge  of  court  barons,  which  is  by  the 
stewards  observed,  but  I  never  knew  the 


execution  of  it."  That  as  it  stands  is 
absolute  nonsense,  but  look  at  the  context. 
Aubrey  is  writing  about  rooks,  and  their 
habit  of  digging  up  at  seed  time  the  grubs 
of  the  cockchafer,  which,  as  he  says,  are 
the  locusts  of  England.  The  man  is  writing 
pure  common  sense  the  whole  time,  but 
with  no  attention  to  grammar  whatever. 
What  Aubrey  intended  to  say  was  that 
there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  protect- 
ing the  rooks  (or  crows),  but  that  it  was 
not  observed. 

It  is  noticeable  about  Aubrey  that  he 
never  gives  any  story  on  his  own  authority, 
but  on  the  authority  of  men  better  known 
than  he  was  then.  The  English  world  at 
that  time  believed  in  Pliny,  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  and  Van  Helmont  for  physical 
science,  and  believed  in  no  others.  Aubrey 
was  no  wiser  than  hundreds  of  other 
scholars,  he  was  only  a  little  more  diligent 
in  collecting  what  he  thought  to  be  facts. 
He  was  in  credulity  like  the  late  Mr. 
Jesse  ;  he  wTote  down  everything  which 
was  told  him,  but  he  never  gives  his  word 
for  believing  it.  Aubrey  has  given  us  a 
fine  collection  of  absurd  stories,  but 
the  question  is,  are  they  more  absurd 
than  those  of  Pliny?  We  should  say 
certainly  not.  Physical  science  is  not 
yet  practically  more  than  two  hundred 
years   old. 

We  fear  that  we  must  dismiss  this  gentle 
and  good  man,  though  we  could  write  a 
hundred  pages  about  him,  and  love  him 
more  as  the  pages  went  on.  One  thing 
about  him  we  must  mention :  there  is 
never  in  any  of  his  writings  a  hard  word 
for  any  human  being.  Although  his  estate 
was  very  much  nuiddled  away  through 
lawyers,  he  was  never  angry,  he  was  more 
gentle  even  than  Scott.  He  is  accused  of 
credulity;  our  answer  is  that  he  never 
says  that  he  believes  in  these  tales,  he 
only  writes  them  down  as  they  were  told 
him.  Scott,  who  made  his  one  mistake  in 
sneering  at  him,  has  told  more  ridiculous 
stories  in  his  Demonology  and  Witchcraft 
than  Aubrey  ever  did.  We  must  end  by 
saying,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  want  of 
knowledge,  he  is  a  most  charming  author. 
His  powers  of  simple  narration  are  not  to 
be  equalled  now,  when  writers  give  us  ten 
lines  of  epithet  and  allegory  for  one  line  of 
narrative.  Voluminous  leading  articles 
were  written  not  long  ago,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  are  written  now  and  then 
to  this  day  about  cei'tain  supposed  dissen- 
sions in  the  Cabinet.  Aubrey  would  have 
got  rid  of  it  in  this  way.    "July  18,  ly7-k — 
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Comiiigf  from  AVcstminstor  did  sco  tlio 
great  comot.  liu'oiitiiR'iitly  afterwards 
fell  out  the  debate  hot  ween  my  lord  of 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Strabo  .saith 
that  comets  do  excito  men's  minds  by  the 
vitriolic  linmoru-,  not  by  the  saline." 

FATAL      FORTUNE. 

A    STORT    IN    TWO    PzVRTS. 
BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


TART  THE  KIUST. 
I. 

One  fine  morning,  more  than  throe 
months  since,  you  were  riding  with  your 
brother.  Miss  Anstell,  in  Hyde  Park.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  and  you  had  allowed  your 
horses  to  fall  into  a  walking  pace.  As 
yon  passed  the  railing  on  the  right-hand 
side,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake  in  the  park,  neither  you  nor  your 
brother  noticed  a  solitary  woman  loitering 
on  the  footpath  to  look  at  the  riders  as 
they  went  by. 

The  solitary  woman  was  my  old  nurse, 
Nancy  Connell.  And  these  were  the  words 
she  heard  exchanged  between  you  and 
your  brother  as  you  slowly  passed  her  : 

Your  brother  said,  "  Is  it  true  that 
Mary  Brading  and  her  husband  have 
gone  to  America  ?  " 

You  laughed,  as  if  the  question  amused 
you,  and  answered,  "  Quite  true." 

"  How  long  will  they  be  away  ?  "  your 
brother  asked  next. 

"  As  long  as  they  live,"  you  answered, 
with  another  laugh. 

By  this  time  you  had  passed  beyond 
Nancy  Connell's  hearing.  She  owns  to 
having  followed  your  horses  a  few  steps, 
to  hear  what  was  said  next.  She  looked 
particularly  at  your  brother.  He  took 
your  reply  seriously ;  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  astonished  by  it. 

"  Leave  England  and  settle  in  America ! " 
heexdaimed.   "  Whyshould  theydo  that?" 

"Who  can  tell  why?"  you  answered. 
"  Mary  Brading's  husband  is  mad,  and 
Mary  Brading  herself  is  not  much  better." 

Yon  touched  your  horse  with  the  whip, 
and  in  a  moment  more  you  and  your 
brother  were  out  of  my  old  nurse's 
hearing.  She  wrote  and  told  me  what  I 
here  tell  you,  by  a  recent  mail.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  those  last  words  of 
yours,  in  my  leisure  hours,  more  seriously 
than  you  would  suppose.  The  end  of  it 
is  that  I  take  up  my  pen,  on  behalf  of  my 
husband  and  myself,  to  tell  you  the  story 


of  our  marriage,  and  the  reason  for  our  cmi- 
gratiiin  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  matters  little  or  notliing  to  him  or  to 
mo  whether  our  friends  in  England  think 
us  both  mad  or  not.  Their  opinions, 
hostile  or  favoiu-ablo,  arc  of  no  sort  of 
importance  to  us.  But  you  are  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  In  bygone  days  at 
school  we  were  fast  and  firm  friends ; 
and — what  weighs  with  mo  even  more 
than  this — you  were  heartily  loved  and 
admired  by  my  dear  mother.  She  spoke 
of  you  tenderly  on  her  death-bed.  Events 
have  separated  us  of  late  years.  But  I 
cannot  forget  the  old  times  ;  and  I  cannot 
feel  indifferent  to  your  opinion  of  me  and 
of  my  husband,  though  an  ocean  does 
separate  us,  and  though  we  are  never 
likely  to  look  on  one  another  again.  It 
is  very  foolish  of  me,  I  daresay,  to  take 
seriously  to  heart  what  you  said  in  one 
of  your  thoughtless  moments.  I  can  only 
plead  in  excuse  that  I  have  gone  through 
a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and  that  I  was 
always  (as  you  may  remember)  a  person  of 
sensitive  temperament,  easily  excited  and 
easily  depressed. 

Enough  of  this.  Do  me  the  last  favour  I 
shall  ever  ask  of  you.  Read  what  follows, 
and  judge  for  yourself  whether  my  husband 
and  I  are  quite  so  mad  as  you  were  dis- 
posed to  think  us  when  Nancy  Connell 
heard  you  talking  to  your  brother  in 
Hyde  Park. 


It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  went 
to  Eastbourne,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
with  my  father  and  my  brother  James. 

My  brother  had  then,  as  we  hoped, 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  in  the 
hunting-field.  He  complained,  however, 
at  times,  of  pain  in  his  head ;  and  the 
doctors  advised  us  to  try  the  sea  air.  We 
removed  to  Eastbourne,  without  a  suspicion 
(if  the  serious  nature  of  the  injury  that  he 
had  received.  For  a  few  days  all  went 
well.  We  liked  the  place  ;  the  air  agreed 
with  us  ;  and  wc  determined  to  prolong 
our  residence  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

On  our  sixth  daj^  at  the  seaside — a 
memorable  day  to  me,  for  reasons  which 
you  have  still  to  hear — my  brother  com- 
plained again  of  the  old  pain  in  his  head. 
He  and  1  went  out  together  to  try  what 
o-xercise  would  do  towards  relieving  him. 
We  walked  through  the  town  to  the  fort  at 
one  end  of  it,  and  then  followed  a  footpath 
running  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  over  a 
dreary  waste  of   shingle,   bounded  at  its 
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inland  extremity  by  the  road  to  Hastings 
and  by  the  marshy  country  beyond. 

We  had  left  the  foft  at  some  little 
distance  behind  us.  I  was  walking  in 
front,  and  James  was  following  me.  He 
was  talking  as  quietly  as  usual,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  I  turned  round  in  surprise, 
and  discovered  my  brother  prostrate  on 
the  path,  in  convulsions  terrible  to  see. 

It  was  the  first  epileptic  fit  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  My  presence  of  mind  entirely 
deserted  me.  I  could  only  wring  my 
hands  in  horror,  and  scream  for  help.  No 
one  appeared  either  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  or  of  the  high  road.  I  was  too 
far  off,  I  suppose,  to  make  myself  heard. 
Looking  ahead  of  me  along  the  path,  I 
discovered,  to  my  infinite  relief,  the  figure 
of  a  man  running  towards  me.  As  he 
came  nearer,  I  saw  that  he  was  unmistak- 
ably a  gentleman — young,  and  eager  to  be 
of  service  to  me. 

"  Pray  compose  yourself,"  he  said,  after 
a  look  at  my  brother.  "  It  is  very  dread- 
ful to  see,  but  it  is  not  dangerous.  We 
must  wait  until  the  convulsions  are  over, 
and  then  I  can  help  you." 

He  seemed  to  know  so  much  about  it 
that  I  thought  he  might  be  a  medical 
man.     I  put  the  question  to  him  plainly. 

He  coloured,  and  looked  a  little  confused. 

"I  am  not  a  doctor,"  he  said.  "I 
happen  to  have  seen  persons  afflicted  with 
epilepsy ;  and  I  have  heard  medical  men 
say  that  it  is  useless  to  interfere  until  the 
fit  is  over.  See !  "  he  added.  "  Your 
brother  is  quieter  already.  He  will  soon 
feel  a  sense  of  relief  which  will  more  than 
compensate  him  for  what  he  has  suffei'od. 
I  wdl  help  him  to  get  to  the  fort,  and, 
once  there,  we  can  send  for  a  carriage  to 
take  him  home." 

In  five  minutes  more  we  were  on  our 
way  to  the  fort ;  the  stranger  supporting 
my  brother  as  attentively  and  tenderly  as 
if  he  had  been  an  old  friend.  When  the 
carriage  had  been  obtained,  he  insisted  on 
accompanying  us  to  our  own  door,  on  the 
chance  that  his  services  might  still  be  of 
some  use.  He  left  us,  asking  permission 
to  call  and  enquire  after  James's  health 
the  next  day.  A  more  modest,  gentle,  and 
unassuming  person,  I  never  met  with.  He 
not  only  excited  my  warmest  gratitude  ;  he 
interested  me  at  my  first  meeting  with  him. 

I  lay  some  stress  on  the  impression 
which  this  young  man  produced  on  me — 
why,  you  will  soon  find  out. 

The   next   day  the   stranger   paid    his 


promised  visit  of  inquiry.  His  card, 
which  he  sent  upstairs,  informed  us  that 
his  name  was  Roland  Cameron.  My 
father — who  is  not  easily  pleased — took  a 
liking  to  him  at  once.  His  visit  was 
prolonged,  at  our  request.  He  said  just 
enough  about  himself  to  satisfy  us  that 
we  were  receiving  a  person  who  was  at 
least  of  equal  rank  with  ourselves.  Born 
in  England,  of  a  Scotch  family,  he  had 
lost  both  his  parents.  Not  long  since,  he 
had  inherited  a  fortune  from  one  of  his 
uncles.  It  struck  us  as  a  little  strange 
that  he  spoke  of  this  fortune,  with  a 
marked  change  to  melancholy  in  his  voice 
and  his  manner.  The  subject  was,  for 
some  inconceivable  reason,  evidently  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Rich  as  he  was,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  led  a  simple  and 
solitary  life.  He  had  little  taste  for 
society,  and  no  sympathies  in  common 
with  the  average  young  men  of  his  age. 
But  he  had  his  own  harmless  pleasures 
and  occupatioi\s ;  and  past  sorrow  and 
suffering  had  taught  him  not  to  expect 
too  much  from  life.  All  this  was  said 
modestly,  with  a  winning  charm  of  look 
and  voice  which  indescribably  attracted 
me.  His  personal  appearance  aided  the 
favourable  impression  which  his  manner 
and  his  conversation  produced.  He  was 
of  the  middle  height,  lightly  and  firmly 
built ;  his  complexion  pale;  his  hands  and 
feet  small  and  finely  shaped  ;  his  brown 
hair  curling  naturally  ;  his  eyes  large  and 
dark,  with  an  occasional  indecision  in 
their  expression  which  was  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  them,  to  my  taste.  It 
seemed  to  harmonise  with  an  occasional 
indecision  in  his  talk ;  proceeding,  as  I 
was  inclined  to  think,  from  some  passing 
confusion  in  his  thoughts  which  it  always 
cost  him  a  little  effort  to  discipline  and 
overcome.  Does  it  surprise  you  to  find 
how  closely  I  observed  a  man  who  was 
only  a  chance  acquaintance,  at  my  first 
interview  with  him?  or  do  your  suspicions 
enlighten  you,  and  do  you  say  to  yourself, 
She  has  fallen  in  love  with  Mr.  Roland 
Cameron  at  first  sight  ?  I  may  plead  in 
my  own  defence,  that  I  was  not  quite 
romantic  enough  to  go  that  length.  But 
I  own  I  waited  for  his  next  visit  with  an 
impatience  which  was  new  to  me  in  my 
experience  of  my  sober  self.  And,  worse 
still,  when  the  day  came,  I  changed  my 
dress  three  times,  before  my  newly- 
developed  vanity  was  satisfied  with  the 
picture  which  the  looking-glass  presented 
to  me  of  myself. 
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In  a  fortnight  more,  my  fntlicr  and  my 
brotlior  bey^an  to  look  on  (ho  daily  oom- 
panioiiship  of  our  now  friend  as  one  of  the 
settled  institutions  of  their  lives.  In  a 
foHnip^ht  more,  ilr.  Roland  Cameron  and 
I-^thoufrh  we  neither  of  ns  ventured  to 
acknowledge  it — were  as  devotedly  in  love 
with  each  other  as  two  young  people 
could  well  be.  Ah,  what  a  delightful 
time  it  was  !  and  how  cruelly  soon  our 
happiness  came  to  an  end  ! 

During  the  brief  interval  which  I  liave 
just  described,  I  observed  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  Roland  Cameron's  conduct, 
which  periilexed  and  troubled  me  whoa 
my  mind  was  busy  with  him  in  my  lonely 
moments. 

For  instance,  he  was  subject  to  the 
strangest  lapses  into  silence,  -when  he 
and  1  were  talking  together.  At  these 
times,  his  eyes  assumed  a  weary  absent 
look,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  wander 
away — far  from  the  conversation,  and  far 
from  me.  He  was  perfectly  unaware  of 
his  own  infirmity;  he  fell  into  it  uncon- 
sciously, and  came  out  of  it  unconsciously. 
If  I  noticed  that  he  had  not  been  attending 
to  me,  or  if  I  asked  why  he  had  been 
silent,  he  was  completely  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  what  I  meant  :  I  puzzled  and 
distressed  him.  "What  he  was  thinking  of 
in  these  pauses  of  silence,  it  was  impossible 
to  guess.  His  face,  at  other  times  singu- 
larly mobile  and  expressive,  became  almost 
a  perfect  blank.  Had  he  suffered  some 
terrible  shock,  at  some  past  period  of  his 
life  ?  and  had  his  mind  never  quite 
recovered  it  ?  I  longed  to  ask  him  the 
question,  and  yet  I  shrank  from  doing  it, 
I  was  so  sadly  afraid  of  distressing  him  : 
or  to  put  it  in  plainer  words,  I  was  so 
truly  and  so  tenderly  fond  of  him. 

Then,  again,  though  he  was  ordinarily, 
I  sincerely  believe,  the  most  gentle  and 
most  loveable  of  men,  there  were  occasions 
when  he  would  surprise  me  by  violent 
outbreaks  of  temper,  excited  by  the  merest 
trifles.  A  dog  barking  suddenly  at  his 
heels,  or  a  boy  throwing  stones  in  the 
road,  or  an  importunate  shopkeeper  trying 
to  make  him  purchase  something  that  he 
did  not  want,  would  throw  him  into  a 
frenzy  of  rage  which  was,  without  exagger- 
ation, really  frightful  to  see.  He  always 
apologised  for  these  outbreaks,  in  terms 
which  showed  that  he  was  sincerely 
ashamed  of  his  own  violence.  But  he 
could  never  succeed  in  controlling  himself. 
The  lapses  into  passion,  like  the  lapses 
into   silence,   took   him    into    their    own 


possession,  and  did  with  him,  for  the  time 
being,  just  what  tiiey  pleasc^d. 

One  more  example  of  Roland's  peculi- 
arities, and  I  have  done.  The  strangeness  of 
his  conduct  in  this  case  was  noticed  by  my 
father  and  my  brother,  as  wc^ll  as  by  mo. 

When  Roliuid  was  with  us  in  the 
evening,  whether  he  came  to  dinner  or  to 
tea,  he  invariably  left  us  exactly  at  nine 
o'clock.  Try  as  we  might  to  persuade 
him  to  stay  longer,  he  always  politely  but 
positively  refused.  Kven  I  had  no  in- 
fluence over  him  in  this  matter.  When  I 
pressed  him  to  remain,  though  it  cost  him 
an  effort,  he  still  retired  exactly  as  the 
clock  struck  nine.  He  gave  no  reason  for 
this  strange  proceeding  ;  he  only  said  that 
it  was  a  habit  of  his,  and  begged  us  to 
indulge  him  in  it  without  asking  for  an 
explanation.  My  father  and  my  brother 
(being  men)  succeeded  in  controlling  their 
curiosity.  For  my  part  (being  a  woman) 
every  day  that  passed  only  made  me  more 
and  more  eager  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 
I  privately  resolved  to  choose  my  time, 
when  Roland  was  in  a  particularly  acces- 
sible humour,  and  then  to  appeal  to  him 
for  the  explanation  which  he  had  hitherto 
refused — as  a  special  favour  to  myself. 

In  two  days  more  I  found  my  oppor- 
tunity. 

Some  friends  of  ours,  who  had  joined 
us  at  Eastbourne,  proposed  a  picnic  party 
to  the  famous  neighbouring  cliff  called 
Beachey"  Head.  We  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  gipsy 
dinner  was,  as  usual,  infinitely  preferable 
(for  once  in  a  way)  to  a  formal  dinner 
indoors.  Towards  evening,  our  little 
assembly  separated  into  parties  of  twos 
and  threes  to  explore  the  neighbourhood. 
Ro'and  and  I  found  ourselves  together,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  We  were  happy,  and 
we  were  alone.  Was  it  the  right  or  the 
wrong  time  to  ask  the  fatal  question  ? 
I  am  not  able  to  decide ;  I  only  know 
that  I  asked  it. 


"  Mk.  Cajieeon,"  I  said,  "  will  you  make 
allowances  for  a  weak  woman  ?  And  will 
you  tell  me  something  that  I  am  dying  to 
know  ?  " 

He  walked  straight  into  the  trap,  with 
that  entire  absence  of  ready  wit,  or  small 
suspicion  (I  leave  you  to  choose  the  right 
phrase),  which  is  so  much  like  men,  and 
so  little  like  women. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  tell   me,"  I  asked,   "  why  you 
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always  insist  on  leaving  ns  at  nine 
o'clock  ?" 

He  started,  and  looked  at  me  so  sadly, 
so  reproachf ally,  that  I  would  have  given 
everything  I  possessed  to  recal  the  rash 
words  that  had  just  passed  my  lips. 

"  If  I  consent  to  tell  you,"  lie  replied 
after  a  momentary  struggle  with  himself, 
"  will  you  let  me  put  a  question  to  you 
first,  and  will  you  promise  to  answer  it  ?  " 

I  gave  him  my  promise,  and  waited 
eagerly  for  what  was  coming  next. 

"Miss  Brading,"  he  said,  "tell  me 
honestly,  do  you  think  I  am  mad  ?  " 

It  was  imjiossiljle  to  laugh  at  him  :  he 
spoke  those  strange  words  seriously — 
sternly,  I  might  almost  say. 

"  No  such  thought  ever  entered  my 
head,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  at  me  very  earnestly. 

"  You  say  that,  on  your  word  of  honour?" 

"  On  my  word  of  honour." 

I  answered  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  I 
evidently  satisfied  him  that  I  had  spoken 
the  truth.  He  took  my  hand,  and  lifted 
it  gratefully  to  his  lips. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  simjjly.  "You 
encourage  me  to  tell  you  a  vei'y  sad  story." 

"  Your  own  story  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My  own  story.  Let  me  begin  by 
telling  you  why  I  persist  in  leaving  your 
house  always  at  the  same  early  hour. 
Whenever  I  go  out,  I  am  bound  by  a 
promise  to  the  person  with  whom  I  am 
living  at  Eastbourne,  to  return  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  o'clock." 

"  The  person  with  whom  you  are 
living  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  You  are  living  at 
a  boarding  house,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  living,  Miss  Brading,  under  the 
care  of  a  doctor  who  keeps  an  asylum  for 
the  insane.  He  has  taken  a  house  for 
some  of  his  wealthier  patients  at  the  sea- 
side ;  and  ho  allows  me  my  liberty  in  the 
daytime,  on  condition  that  I  faithfvilly 
perform  my  promise  at  night.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  your  house 
to  the  doctor's,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the 
patients  retire  at  half-past  nine  o'clock." 

Here  was  the  mystery  which  had  so 
sorely  perplexed  me,  revealed  at  last !  The 
disclosure  literally  struck  me  sjjeechless. 
Unconsciously  and  instinctively  I  drew 
back  from  him  a  few  steps.  He  fixed  his  sad 
eyes  on  me  with  a  touching  look  of  entreaty. 

"  Don't  shrink  away  from  me,"  he  said. 
"  You  don't  think  I  am  mad." 

I  was  too  confused  and  distressed  to 
know  what  to  say,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  was  too  fond  of  him  not  to  answer  that 


appeal.  I  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  in 
silence.  He  turned  his  head  aside  for  a 
moment.  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear  on  his 
cheek.  I  felt  his  hand  close  tremblingly 
on  mine.  He  mastered  himself  with  sur- 
prising resolution  :  he  spoke  with  perfect 
composui'e  when  he  looked  at  me  again. 

"  Do  you  care  to  know  my  story,"  he 
asked,  "  after  what  I  have  just  told  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  eager  to  hear  it,"  I  answered. 
"  You  don't  know  how  I  feel  for  you.  I 
am  too  distressed  to  he  able  to  express 
myself  in  words." 

"  You  are  the  kindest  and  dearest  of 
women  !  "  he  said — with  the  utmost  fer- 
vour, and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

We  sat  down  together  in  a  grassy  hol- 
low of  the  cliff,  with  our  faces  towards  the 
grand  grey  sea.  The  daylight  was  begin- 
ning to  fade,  as  I  heard  the  story  which 
made  me  Roland  Cameron's  wife. 


"  My  mother  died  when  I  was  an  infant 
in  arms,"  he  began.  "My  father,  from 
my  earliest  to  my  latest  recollections,  was 
always  hard  towards  me.  I  have  been 
told  that  I  was  an  odd  child,  with  strange 
ways  of  my  own.  My  father  detested 
anything  that  was  strongly  marked,  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  way,  in  the 
characters  and  habits  of  the  persons  about 
him.  He  himself  lived  (as  the  phrase  is) 
by  line  and  rule ;  and  he  determined  to 
make  his  son  follow  his  example.  I  was 
subjected  to  severe  discipline  at  school, 
and  I  was  carefully  watched  afterwards  at 
college.  Looking  back  on  my  early  life, 
I  can  sec  no  traces  of  happiness,  I  can 
find  no  tokens  of  sympathy.  Sad  subnais- 
sion  to  a  hard  destiny,  weary  wayfaring 
over  unfriendly  roads— such  is  the  story 
of  my  life,  from  ten  years  old  to  twenty. 

"  1  passed  one  aiitumn  vacation  at  the 
Cumberland  lakes — and  there  I  met  by 
accident  with  a  young  French  lady.  The 
result  of  that  meeting  decided  my  whole 
after-life. 

"She  filled  the  position  of  nursery 
governess  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Englishman.  I  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  her.  We  took  an  inno- 
cent pleasure  in  each  other's  society. 
Her  little  experience  of  life  was  strangely 
like  mine.  There  was  a  perfect  sympathy 
of  thought  and  feeling  between  us.  We 
loved,  or  thought  we  loved.  I  was  not 
twenty-one,  and  she  was  not  eighteen, 
when  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 
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"I  can  understand  my  folly  now,  and 
can  laugli  at  it,  or  laniont  over  it,  as  tiio 
humour  moves  mc.  And  yet,  I  can't  help 
pitying  myself,  when  1  look  back  at  my- 
self at  tliiit  time — 1  was  so  young,  so 
hungry  for  a  little  sympathy,  so  weary  of 
my  empty  friendless  life.  Well !  every- 
thing is  comparative  in  this  world.  I  was 
soon  to  regret,  bitterly  to  regret,  that 
friendless  life — wretched  as  it  was. 

"The  poor  girl's  employer  discovered 
our  attachment,  through  his  wife.  Ho  at 
once  conmiunicated  with  my  father. 

"  My  father  had  but  one  word  to  say — 
he  insisted  on  my  going  abroatl,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  him  to  release  me  from  my  absurd 
engagement,  in  my  absence.  I  answered 
him  that  I  should  be  of  ago  in  a  few 
months,  and  that  I  was  deter.iiiued  to 
marry  the  girl.  Ho  gave  mc  three  days  to 
reconsider  that  resolution.  1  held  to  my 
resolution.  In  a  week  afterwards,  I  was 
declared  insane  by  two  medical  men ;  and 
I  was  placed  by  my  father  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

"  Was  it  an  act  of  insanity  for  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  with  great  expectations 
before  him,  to  propose  marriage  to  a  nursery 
governe.ss  ?  I  declare,  as  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  know  of  no  other  act  of  mine  which 
could  justify  my  father,  and  justify  the 
doctors,  in  placing  me  under  restraint. 

"I  was  three  years  in  that  asylum.  It 
was  officially  reported  that  the  air  did  not 
agree  with  me.  I  was  removed,  for  two 
years  more,  to  another  asylum  in  a  remote 
part  of  England.  i\,r  the  five  best  years 
of  my  life  I  have  been  herded  with  mad- 
men—and my  reason  has  survived  it.  The 
impression  I  produce  on  you,  on  your 
father,  on  yonr  brother,  on  all  our  friends 
at  this  pic-nic,  is  that  I  am  as  reasonable 
as  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatui-es.  Am  I 
rushing  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  -when  I 
assert  myself  to  be  now,  and  always  to 
have  been,  a  sane  man  :' 

"  At  the  end  of  my  five  years  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment  in  a  free  country,  happily 
for  mc — I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  1 
must  speak  the  truth — happily  for  me,  my 
merciless  father  died.  His  "trustees,  to 
whom  I  was  now  consigned,  felt  some  pity 
for  mc.  They  coulil  not  take  the  resjmn- 
sibility  of  granting  me  my  freedom.  But 
they  placed  me  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon, 
•  who  received  me  into  his  private  residence, 
and  who  allowed  me  free  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

"A  year's  trial  of  this  new  mode  of  life 
satisfied  the  surgeon,  and  satisfied  every- 


one else  who  took  the  smallest  interest  in 
nie,  that  1  was  perfectly  (it  to  enjoy  my 
liberty.  1  was  freed  from  all  restraint, 
aud  was  permitted  to  reside  with  a  near 
relative  of  mine,  in  that  very  Lake  country 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  my  fatal 
meeting  with  the  French  girl,  six  years 
before." 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   of    **DENI3  DONNE,' 
&C.  &C. 


'  NO   ALTEBNAIITE,' 


CItAPTKR    XXXIl.       TAKE    CAHE    OF   TOUKSELF 
HATUEK. 

"Theke  is  very  little  real  gratitude  in 
this  world,  and  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  cease  to  expect  it  from  most  people  ; 
still,  considering  all  things,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying,  that  it  will  be  unprece- 
dented ingratitude  on  your  part,  if  you  ever 
forget  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
iugyou  out  of  obscurity,  and  putting  you  in 
the  way  of  gaining  a  splendid  position." 
"  I  have  an  excellent  memory." 
The  first  speaker  is  Mrs.  Grange.  The 
second  is  Charlotte,  the  unprovided-for 
sister  of  Mr.  Grange,  and  the  projected 
Fate  of  poor  Frank  Forest. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  put  her 
before  you.  A  woman  of  five-and-twenty, 
with  brown  hair  and  eyes  of  precisely  the 
same  colour,  each  brightened  by  a  golden 
shade.  A  face  whose  oval  is  spoilt  by  the 
massive  squareness  of  the  lines  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  A  girl  with  a  firm,  fine 
iig^ire,  just  escaping  being  short,  and  with 
a  quiet,  steady  expression  of  face  that 
betrays  nothing. 

The  conversation  takesplace  in  theyoung 
lady's  bed-room,  in  Frank  Forest's  house, 
the  morning  alter  her  arrival.  She  has 
obeyed  a  hasty  and  somewhat  mysterious 
summons  from  her  .sister-in-law,  and 
come  up  from  the  wildest  part  of  the 
lake  country;  and  now  Mrs.  Grange  has 
just  succeeded  in  making  the  situation 
clear  to  her.  Charlotte  fully  understands 
that  she  is  to  conquer  and  marry  this  un- 
known Frank  Forest.  She  also  under- 
stands that,  when  married  to  him,  she  is  to 
employ  his  wealth  chiefly  as  if  she  were 
Mrs.  Grange's  steward. 

She  has  listened  very  patiently  to  all  her 
patroness  has  been  good  enough  to  put 
before  her.  Listened  with  a  fixed  atten- 
tion that  Mrs.  Grange  thinks  ia  very 
respectful  and  pleasant,  and  has  already 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  her  conrso  of 
action.     She   will   follow    Mrs.   Grange's 
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advice,  she  will  be  guided  by  that  lady's 
precepts  to  exactly  that  point  to  which  it 
is  agreeable  and  expedient  to  herself  to  go. 
At  that  point  she  will  stop,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Mrs.  Granges  will  not  drag  her  ovit 
of  the  groove  which  she  deems  the  best 
for  herself.  However,  all  these  resolutions 
of  hers  are  masked  under  her  imperturbable 
manner,  and  Mrs.  Grange  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied. 

"  Tou  will  find  him  rather  brusque  and 
hard  in  his  manner  at  times,"  Mrs.  Grange 
goes  on,  "  but  disregard  that,  my  dear. 
May  was  a  trifle  ungracious  with  him,  she 
used  to  insist  on  asking  for  '  explanations  ' 
at  every  turn  ;  now  that  is  always  foolish 
while  a  girl  is  only  engaged  to  a  man  ; 
when  she  is  married  it  is  different,  if,  as 
in  May's  case,  she  holds  the  position  of  the 
one  who  gives  all  and  gains  nothing  ;  now 
in  your  case  I  should  recommend — but 
really  I  am  counting  my  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched,  and  it's  quite  time  you 
were  up,  so  I'll  leave  you  to  dress." 

"I  am  rather  tired — "  the  girl  is  be- 
ginning, but  Mrs.  Grange  stops  her. 

"  Tired  !  Nonsense,  Charlotte  ;  do  you 
want  to  give  him  the  impression  of  your 
being  out  of  health  or  lazy  at  once  ?  Men 
always  think  you're  one  or  the  other  if 
you  stay  in  bed  to  breakfast,"  Mrs.  Grange 
says,  striding  towards  the  door,  and  twirl- 
ing her  draperies  about  her  in  her  usual 
overpowering  way.  "  No,  no ;  get  up, 
and  let  him  see  that  you  can  stand  the 
strong  morning  light.  Tour  complexion 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  poor  dear  May's, 
but  it's  very  good  of  its  kind,  and  it's  a 
point  you  ought  not  to  neglect." 

Miss  Charlotte  Grange  listens  patiently 
and  without  a  change  of  countenance  to 
this  harangue,  bat,  as  soon  as  the  door  is 
closed  behind  her  brother's  wife,  she  laughs 
in  a  noiseless  way  that  would  be  infinitely 
disagreeable  to  any  honest  person  to  hear. 

"  My  honoured  preceptress  and  sister  is 
a  hard  task-mistress,"  she  says  to  herself. 
"  Oh,  how  I  hate  getting  up  early  !  oh, 
how  I  hate  being  told  to  do  anything !  " 

Expression  enough  comes  into  the 
hitherto  passionless  face  as  she  says  this. 
It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  long-sustained 
system  of  suppression  that  must  have 
been  exercised  over  this  woman's  nature, 
before  she  can  have  arrived  at  this  pass 
of  hypocrisy. 

As  she  dresses  she  counts  monotonously 
over  and  over  again  the  long  years  which 
have  elap.sed  since  the  death  of  her  parents 
— the   long   years  during   which   she   has 


been  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  that  has 
been  doled  out  to  her  by  her  brother. 

"It's  not  his  fault,  the  poor  mouse- 
hearted  creature,"  she  thinks  contemptu- 
ously; "it's  that  big,  overbearing,  swagger- 
ing wife  of  his  who  does  all  the  meannesses, 
and  calls  upon  me  to  thank  her  for  them 
as  if  they  wei'e  magnificences.  Fancy  her 
trying  to  teach  me  how  to  please  and 
attract  a  man  !  when  I  have  been  playing 
the  game  with  more  or  less  success,  ever 
since  I  knew  that  to  win  it  was  my  only 
chance  of  freedom." 

She  has  subdued  all  appearance  of  the 
discontent  and  impatience  that  is  eating 
into  her  very  soul  by  the  time  she  reaches 
the  breakfast-room,  when  she  is  introduced 
in  a  very  casual  kind  of  way  to  her  gloomy 
young  host.  Mrs.  Grange  has  already 
said  to  him, 

"As  we  are  all  going  away  so  soon,  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  mind  my  sister-in-law 
Charlotte  being  here  for  a  few  days,  Frank. 
She's  a  very  quiet  girl,  and  excessively 
useful  to  me."  To  this  Frank  has  responded, 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  very  much  who's 
here  now.  Thank  Heaven  I  shall  not  be 
here  myself  much  longer  !  " 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  affectation  in 
the  utter  indifference  which  Frank  betrays 
to  the  presence  of  the  new  comer.  He 
reads  his  letters  and  papers,  he  pursues 
his  path  among  the  broils  and  toasts,  just 
as  though  she  were  not  exactly  opposite 
to  him,  with  the  full  light  of  day  pouring 
in  upon  her  golden  tinged  hair  and  speck- 
less,  smooth,  white  skin.  Presently  he  comes 
upon  a  note  that  makes  him  wrinkle  his 
brow  and  give  vent  to  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation. Then  he  rises,  rings  the  bell, 
and  when  it  is  answered,  says, 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  to  luncheon  to-day. 
A  gentleman  is  coming  here ;  just  see  that 
everything  is  all  right." 

Mrs.  Constable  waits  till  the  servant  has 
withdrawn,  and  then  makes  a  tearful  protest. 

"  You  needn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
give  your  own  orders,  Frank,  now  I  am  here." 

He  almost  groans.  For  one  wildly  bliss- 
ful moment  he  has  forgotten  that  fact, 
and  now  that  it  is  recalled  to  him  he  does 
not  appear  grateful  for  his  privileges. 

"It's  a  confounded  nuisance,"  he  says. 
"  Bellairs  has  written  to  say  he'll  come 
here  to  lunch,  and  I  can't  send  him  a 
telegram  to  go  to  the  club.  Just  like 
him  ;  confound  him." 

"  "This  is  much  the  more  proper  place 
for  him  to  come,"  Mrs.  Constable  begins, 
and  Mr.  Grange  chimes  in : 
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"  Don't  tliink  that  we  shall  object  at 
all,  my  iloar  fellow  ;  liupjiy  little  fiimily 
party  as  wo  are,  we  can't  expect  that  our 
circle  will  always  remain  unbroken." 

Frank  is  on  the  brink  of  a  retort  that 
■would,  if  uttered,  have  bronght  about  a 
climax  of  some  nnseemly  sort  or  other, 
when  his  eyes  lii;ht  on  the  face  of  the 
stransrer  within  his  gates,  and  he  pulls 
himself  up.  For  on  tluvt  face  is  written, 
in  legible  characters,  whatever  of  scorn 
of  meanness,  of  indignation  against  imper- 
tinence which  the  owner  can  feel.  Truly 
that  silent  face  can  speak  well  at  times ! 

"  Areyou  very  tired  af  teryour  journey,  or 
was  it  a  short  one  H  "  he  asks  courteously  as 
they  all  rise  from  the  table,  and  he  lounges 
round  nearer  to  where  she  is  standing. 

"  It  was  long,  and  1  am  so  tii-ed  that  the 
effort  to  open  my  mouth  to  speak  is 
almost  too  great  a  one  for  me  to  make," 
she  says,  making  no  attempt  to  conceal 
her  utter  weariness,  though  Mrs.  Grange 
winks  and  blinks  at  her. 

"  A  turn  or  two  in  the  fresh  air  in  the 
garden  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  Charlotte,"  her  brother  says,  fussing 
up  to  her.  "  Come,  get  your  hat,  my  dear. 
Frank,  will  you  stroll  out  with  us  ?  " 

Mr.  Grange  speaks  with  a  jocular 
assumption  of  being  altogether  in  the  right 
place,  and  in  the  position  of  one  who  is 
able  to  offer  a  very  pleasant  diversion  for 
the  passing  hour  to  his  anything  but 
affable  young  host.  Evidently  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  pride  in  his  pretty  sister, 
bubbling  up  in  the  depths  of  ilr.  Grange's 
shallow  and  chilly  heart.  As  evidently  his 
pretty  sister  is  not  disposed  to  second  him 
in  his  endeavours  to  make  Frank  feel  that 
all  the  power  and  glory  is  on  his  side  only. 

"  You  were  always  fond  of  arranging 
everything  for  everybody,"  she  says  in 
her  quiet  voice.  "  I  used  to  call  you 
Director  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lilli- 
put,  if  you  remember." 

"  Your  brother  always  spoils  you,"  Mrs. 
Grange  says,  coming  into  their  midst  like 
a  surging  wave.  Between  her  desire  to 
put  Charlotte  in  a  becoming  light  before 
Frank,  and  her  keen,  wifely  wish  to  snub 
the  "other  woman  "  who  dares  to  snub  her 
(Mrs.  Grange's)  lawful  prey,  she  is  "  given 
much  discontent,"  as  Pepys  would  say. 

"  The  atmosphere  of  the  garden  is  at 
least  freer  than  that  of  this  room,"  Frank 
says  with  a  laugh  that  is  half  at  the 
transparent  tactics  of  the  Granges,  and 
half  at  himself  for  submitting  to  be  the 
victim,  even  in  appearance,  of  these  tactics 


for  a  moment.  But  this  new  chain  which 
they  are  striving  to  bind  about  his  feet,  is 
in  the  guise  of  an  attractivc^imd  intelligent 
looking  woman,  and  poor  Frank  had  been 
debarred  from  intercourse  with  all  such 
for  so  long  a  time. 

They  are  still  loitering  about  the  open 
French  window.  Charlotte  is  still  linger- 
ing (judiciously)  before  she  gets  her  hat, 
and  takes  Frank  into  the  solitude  of  the 
garden,  wiien  there  comes  a  sound  of  woe 
and  lamentation  from  the  housekeeper's 
room  which  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
breakfast  room.  The  excellent  cook  and 
housekeeper,  who  had  glorified  poor  May's 
brief  domestic  reign,  fights  hard  with  the 
interloping  family  whenever  cause  of  fight 
seems  to  bo  justifiable.  According  to  her 
lights  it  is  justifiable  whenever  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble gives  a  superflnous  order,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
stable gives  superfluous  orders  with  mar- 
vellous perseverance  everyday  of  her  life. 

There  is  strife  and  enmity  between  these 
two  rival  powers  now.  Jealously  as  the 
housekeeper  guards  her  sacred  books  on 
most  occasions,  there  are  moments  when 
the  wariest  relax  their  vigilance,  and  Mrs. 
Constable  has  taken  advantage  of  such  a 
moment  now,  to  discover  that  the  increase 
in  the  household  expenditure  is  steady  and 
swift.  She  is  no  confiding,  easily  gulled 
young  creature  like  May,  who  was  always 
ready  to  believe  that  several  pounds  of 
butter,  sugar,  and  other  ingredients  were 
required  for  the  formation  of  one  pound 
cakes.  Mrs.  Constable  has  hcon  accustomed 
to  tight  the  battle  against  the  extortioners 
over  and  over  again ;  and  though  her 
enemy  tires  a  heavy  volley  of  verbal  shot 
into  her  now,  the  spirit  of  the  British 
matron  rises  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
she  shrilly  repeats  her  belief  in  the  fact 
of  there  being  "  something  wrong  some- 
where," in  a  way  that  tells  the  housekeeper 
that  it  is  a  forlorn  hope  she  is  leading 
against  that  "  being  interfered  with," 
which  is  as  chains  and  slavery  to  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  peculating  retainer. 

There  is  nothing  Heshy  or  buxom  about 
Edwards,  as  she  is  called.  She  is  spare, 
sallow,  severe  in  aspect,  and  richly  en- 
dowed with  that  spitefully  suppressed 
manner  which  sometimes  renders  aninferior 
so  all-powerful.  She  crosses  the  hall  now, 
books  in  hand,  full  a  pace  in  front  of 
angry,  rosy,  confused  Mrs.  Constable,  who 
really  feels  sore  to  the  very  core  of  her 
heart  that  her  dear  dead  May's  money 
should  be  wasted  so  scandalously. 

"  If    you   are    the    master    here,    sir," 
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Edwards  begins,  with  an  air  of  respectful 
pity  that  strongly  inclines  Frank  to  knock 
lier  down,  "  I  wish  you  would  say  once 
for  all,  sir,  what  my  duties  are,  and  what 
they  are  not.  I  engaged  to  fulfil  certain 
duties,  and,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  sir, 
them  duties  I  always  did  fulfil  satisfactorily 
until  others  came  in  here  as  I  didn't  know 
I  was  to  be  accountable  to ;  and  so  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  what  I  am  to  do, 
and  what  my  puzzition  is." 

"  To  mind  your  own  business,  and  not 
bother  me,"  Frank  says  hastily ;  and  he 
has  nearly  escaped  through  the  open 
window,  when  he  is  pulled  up  with  a  jerk 
by  Mrs.  Constable. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  careless 
and  indifferent,  and  to  give  your  orders  in 
a  grand  way,  Frank,"  she  pants  ;  "  but 
when  you  suffer  from  being  robbed  and 
cheated,  you'll  thank  me  for  trying  to 
look  after  things  a  little  for  you,  and  not 
back  that  person  up  in  her  insolence  to 
me ;  it's  not  that  I  benefit  by  what  I  do 
or  try  to  do,"  the  poor  harassed  lady  con- 
tinues, as  distinctly  as  the  tears — which 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  cold  in  the  head 
upon  her — will  allow  her  to  speak,  "  but 
wilful  waste  is  wickedness,  and  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  being  robbed,  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  robbing  others ;  and  if  Mrs.  Edwards 
can  look  me  honestly  in  the  face  and  say 
she  doesn't  see  that  you  are  being  robbed 

by  someone  I'll " 

"  For  mercy's  sake  manage  as  you  please, 
and  don't  drive  me  mad  between  you," 
Frank  says,  breaking  the  moral  check- 
string  which  has  held  him  during  this 
exposition  of  feeling  and  principle,  and 
getting  clear  away  into  the  garden.  Then, 
as  Miss  Grange  follows  him,  Edwards 
clasps  her  books  closer  to  her  heart,  and 
marches  back  to  her  own  room,  from 
whence  she  issues  orders  to  her  subordi- 
nates respecting  the  luncheon,  that  drive 
Mrs.  Constable  to  desperation. 

"  He  won't  put  out  a  hand  to  check  the 
tide  of  extravagance  himself,  and  he  won't 
streng-then  yours  when  he  sees  it  put  out- 
on  his  behalf,"  Mr.  Grange  says,  with 
sympathetic  indignation  that  could  be 
subdued  in  an  instant  if  Frank  re-entered 
the  room  unexpectedly.  Mr.  Grange  never 
for  a  moment  forgets  that  his  beloved 
mother-in-law  has  a  large  fortune  enth'cly 
at  her  own  disposal,  and  that  her  own  son, 
though  he  is  a  prig,  is  far  too  conscientious 
to  seek  to  secure  aught  unto  himself  by 
unfair  means. 

"  The  truth  is,  mamma,"  Mrs.  Grange 


says,  "  it  was  never  designed  by  nature 
that  a  young  man  should  be  twiddled 
round  an  old  woman's  finger.  Frank  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  out  of  whom  one  can 
manufacture  a  molly-coddle." 

"  I  thick  that  if  your  husband  were 
similarly  situated,  he  would  not  show  such 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the  exertions 
I  make  for  his  good,"  Mrs.  Constable  says, 
resentfully,  for  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
does  not  like  being  called  an  "old  woman;" 
"  though  it's  far  from  her,"  she  always 
avers,  "  to  wish  to  pass  for  a  girl." 

"  I  daresay  he  wouldn't,"  Mrs.  Grange 
says,  carelessly,  "  but  Frank  is  different ; 
come,  mamma,  make  up  your  mind  to  it ; 
'  young  blood  will  have  its  day ;  '  we  must 
all  make  up  our  minds  to  see  Frank  taking 
to  another  life  and  another  wife." 

Mrs.  Grange  says  out  her  sentence 
bravely,  but  her  husband  glances  from 
her  to  her  mother  with  nervous  celerity. 
The  plan  of  mating  Frank  to  his  sister  is 
very  pleasant  to  Mr.  Grange,  for  he  does 
gToan  over  the  onus  that  is  on  him  of  pro- 
viding that  young  person  with  food  and 
raiment.  But  if  Mrs.  Constable  disap- 
proves of  it  he  will  be  in  peril  indeed ;  a 
helpless  bark  floating  rudderless,  between 
the  Scylla  of  his  wife  and  the  Charybdis 
of  her  mother. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  Mrs.  Constable  says 
sharply.  "One  wife  and  one  husband  is 
all  it  was  ever  intended  that  decent  men 
and  women  should  have  in  this  world." 
Mrs.  C.  speaks  as  if  she  has  a  hazy 
notion  that  mati-imonial  arrangements  may 
be  on  a  broader  scale  in  the  next.  "  Be- 
sides," .she  goes  on,  "  with  that  dear  baby 
up-stairs,  what  can  he  want  with  another 
wife  ?  I  shall  not  be  at  all  pleased  if  you 
put  such  notions  in  his  head,  or  oppor- 
tunities in  his  path."  And  Mrs.  Constable, 
as  she  brings  her  declaration  to  a  con- 
clusion, looks  suspiciously  at  her  daughter, 
and  curiously  into  the  garden,  where  the 
host  and  his  young  guest  are  sauntering 
among  the  shrubs  on  the  lawn. 

"  Charlotte  will  think  I  am  neglecting 
her,"  Mr.  Grange  says  jauntily,  with  the 
hope  that  Mrs.  Constable  will  not  think 
him  accessory  to  the  evil  deed  of  setting 
his  sister  as  a  trap  for  Frank.  Then  he 
goes  out  uncomfortably,  for  he  knows  that 
Charlotte's  organ  of  veneration  has  never 
been  properly  developed  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  she  is  quite  capable  of  so 
clearly  letting  him  see  that  he  is  not  wanted 
if  she  does  not  want  hinr,  that  he  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  come  in  again. 
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Mcanwliilo  Frank  and  Cliavlotto  Grange 
have  taken  tlio  •whole  round  of  the  garden 
onee  in  perfect  silence.  There  is  a  sense  of 
relief  to  them  both  in  the  perception  each 
has  that  the  other  docs  not  want  to  talk  or 
to  be  talked  to.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
first  round  he  stops  by  a  scat  that  encircles 
the  trunk  of  a  copper-beech,  and  says, 

"  Ho  wuttorly  you're  unlike  your  brother! 
Isn't  it  rather  strange  that  during  the  whole 
term  of  my  connection  with  the  family  that 
I  never  heard  of  you  till  yesterday  ?  " 

"Then  I  have  been  thrust  upon  you 
unawares  ?  "  she  says. 

CHAPTER     XXXIIl.        OX    A     LOWEl!     liOUXH    Or 
THE    LADDER. 

Fkom  that  day  on  which  she  was  evi- 
dently inopportune  in  the  family  circle,  up 
to  tlus  one  on  which  she  comes  to  the 
dreary  conclusion  that  she  is  inopportune 
in  the  world  altogether,  Kate  Mervyu 
has  seen  nothing  of,  and  heard  nothing 
from,  the  kin  who  are  so  far  less  than  kind 
to  her.  The  invitation  to  spend  the  nice 
quiet  day  with  the  Forests  has  never  aiTived, 
and  she  lacks  the  heart  and  the  audacity 
to  thrust  herself  among  them  uninvited 
again.  Nevertheless,  cut  off  as  she  is  from 
social  intercourse  with  her  fellow  creatures; 
for  Kate  has  not  made  any  new  friends ; 
the  time  has  not  hung  heavy  on  her  hands. 
Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  day  follows  day 
with  ghastly  rapidity  it  appears,  for  each 
day  brings  its  own  wants,  and  she  has  not 
the  means  of  supplying  them.  The  labour 
she  is  bestowing  on  the  long  story  with 
which  she  hopes  to  make  a  certain  meed 
of  success  by-and-by,  is  incompatible  with 
the  production  of  pot-boilers,  as  they  are 
technically  termed.  While  the  grass  is 
growing  the  steed  is  starving. 

Economise  as  grindingly  as  she  will, 
there  is  still  a  daily  outlay  going  on  that 
is  ruinous  to  her,  yet  her  heart  is  so  much 
in  her  work  that  she  cannot  induce  her- 
self to  put  it  aside,  to  weaken  or  get  rusty, 
in  order  that  she  may  manufacture  more 
immediately  marketable  wares.  She  tries 
for  a  long  time  to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  goal  she  wants  to  gain,  and  to  avert 
them  from  the  innumei'able  disagreeables 
and  trials  that  are  incessantly  abouther  path. 
Bntat  length  shecandothisno  longer.  She 
has  denied  herself  everything  that  is  not 
supremely  needful,  and  now  the  hour  has 
come  when  denial  is  of  no  avail.  Full  of 
the  supreme  hopelessness  which  moneyless- 
ness  engenders,  she  is  compelled  to  turn  her 
attention  to  those  columns  of   the  daily 


papers  in  which  the  wants  of  the  wealthy 
are  advertised,  and  the  result  of  her  unwil- 
ling venture  into  this  fresh  field  is  that 
she  presently  finds  herself  engaged,  at  a 
liberal  salary,  as  companion  to  an  invalid 
lady  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

All  the  passionately  intense  love  of  change 
which  is  a  portion  of  her  nature,  and  per- 
haps her  richest  inheritance  (for  by  reason 
of  it  she  exti-acts  more  pleasure  from  life 
than  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  are 
not  endowed  with  it),  comes  to  the  fore  and 
vitalises  and  invigorates  her,  as  she  sets 
forth  on  the  new  path.  As  she  steps  on  to 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  that  is  to  convey 
her  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  she  is  quite 
ready  to  bid  a  joyous  farewell  to  the  old 
I'omancc,  quite  ready  to  marvel  at  herself, 
for  that  she  was  ever  ready  to  be  cast 
down  by  the  failure  of  it.  In  her  sanguine 
eyes  the  future  looms  very  brightly.  It  will 
all  be  new — scenery,  society,  interests, 
everything  in  fact.  Novelty  and  my  book 
to  finish  in  a  fresh  atmosphere,  she  says  to 
herself,  and  with  the  consciousness  that 
thesetwo  elements  of  pleasure  are  absolutely 
in  her  own  possession,  for  her  to  enjoy  as 
intensely  as  she  can,  she  goes  down  to  the 
ladies'  saloon  beamingly,  regardless  of  her 
almost  empty  purse  and  the  rising  storm. 

The  saloon  is  spacious,  well  fitted  up, 
and  would  be  comfortable  if  it  were  not 
thickly  strewn  with  unhappy  women,  who 
are  already  pale  and  prostrate  under  the 
shadow  of  the  expectation  of  that  curse  of 
the  sea,  its  sickness,  falling  upon  them. 
They  are  lying  prone  all  around  her,  three 
deep,  tier  upon  tier  of  embodied  pain  and 
fear.  With  that  perfect  rendering  up  of 
herself  to  any  new  situation  which  is 
an  attribute  of  hers,  Kate  suffers  the 
stewardess  to  propel  her  into  one  of  the 
lower  berths,  but  a  groan  from  a  lady 
above  dislodges  her  quickly,  and  she 
climbs  to  a  top  place,  from  whence  she 
watches  despair  making  rapid  strides 
among  her  fellow  passengers.  But  pre- 
sently the  thought  of  the  freshness  on 
deck  contrasts  too  vividly  with  the  atmo- 
sphere below,  and  Kate  descends  in  a  lively 
way,  that  causes  a  few  disturbed  ones  to 
groan  and  hate  her  for  being  so  well. 

"  I  have  followed  your  example,"  a 
quiet  voice  says,  close  behind  her,  as  she 
steps  out  on  the  deck ;  and  she  looks 
round,  and  by  the  moonlight  sees  a  pretty 
woman,  in  a  becoming  travelling  suit  of 
home-spun,  following  her.  There  is  some- 
thing attractive  to  Kate  in  the  perfect 
integrity  which  this  lady  has  maintained 
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in  every  portion  of  her  toilet.  Brief  as 
has  been  the  experience  of  those  below  of 
a  life  on  the  rolling  deep,  they  have  most 
of  them  become  tangled  as  to  the  hair, 
and  as  limp  as  wet  towels  as  to  the  figure. 
This  neat  trim  young  woman  looks  out 
■with  clear  brown  eyes  that  have  a  golden 
tinge  over  them,  from  under  neatly  brushed 
glossy  hair  of  the  same  colour.  In  fact, 
Charlotte  Grange — for  the  young  lady  in 
homespun  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Grange's 
self-possessed  sister — is  fully  determined 
to  give  Frank  Forest  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  her  personal  appearance  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  He  shall 
see  that  she  is  not  one  of  those  depressing 
people  who  become  untied  and  unpinned 
and  dusty,  as  soon  as  their  foot  is  off  their 
native  heath.  At  any  cost  of  trouble  and 
Kalydor,  of  care  and  cosmetics,  she  will 
keep  her  gloss  on  during  this  trial  trip 
which  she  is  taking  -with  Frank  Forest 
sorely  against  his  will. 

"  I  heard  a  moaning  mandate  from  my 
sister-in-law,  to  the  effect  that  I  should 
stay  where  I  was,  as  I  left  the  cabin,"  she 
says  to  Kate,  "  but  I  should  have  been 
overthrown  as  utterly  as  she  is  herself,  if 
I  had  obeyed  her.  Is  this  the  first  time 
you  have  crossed  ?  " 

Kate  answers  her,  and  they  go  on  con- 
versing in  an  apparently  frank  and  candid 
way.  But  somehow  or  other  Kate  finds 
that  she  has  confided  her  position,  her 
plans,  and  her  prospects  to  her  unknown 
fellow-travellei',  before  she  has  gained  one 
particle  of  information  respecting  that 
fellow-traveller  in  return. 

Secretiveness  being  a  strongly  marked 
characteristic  of  Miss  Grange,  and  it 
being  moreover  one  that  has  been  fostered, 
and  nourished,  and  cherished,  by  the 
circumstances  that  have  surrounded  her 
of  late  years,  she  finds  herself  very 
naturally  despising  Kate  for  that  absence 
of  reserve,  which  has  placed  her  past  and 
present  fully  and  fairly  before  a  strnnger. 

"You  love!''  Charlotte  Gi-ange  thinks, 
and  that  quiet  smile  of  hers,  which  betrays 
no  pain,  and  expresses  no  pleasure,  passes 
over  her  face  as  she  thinks  it.  "  So  you 
are  that  coasin  of  his  who  has  been  marked 
dangerous  by  the  family ;  well,  I  wish  as 
heartily  as  ever  Constance  de  Beverley 
did,  that  '  my  rival  fair  a  saint  in  heaven 
might  be ; '  if  he  sees  you  in  the  morning 
I  sliall  be  tempted  to  cry  'in  vain,  in  vain,' 
as  far  as  my  journey  goes." 

They  sleep  a  little  at  odd  intervals 
during  the  night,  but  chiefly  keep  awake 


and  exchange  a  few  words  now  and  again, 
being  attracted  towards  one  another  by  an 
undefinable  feeling  that  is  neither  sympathy 
nor  liking,  but  that  has  something  to  do 
with  that  fascination  of  repulsion  which 
one  human  being  frequently  exercises  over 
another.  They  are  each  anxious,  for  widely 
different  reasons,  for  the  day  to  dawn  and 
the  voyage  to  end.  Kate,  whose  ideas 
about  Ireland  and  the  Irish  have  been 
gathered  chiefly  from  Moore's  Melodies 
and  Harry  Bellairs,  jaants  for  the  first 
sii^ht,  and  the  first  impression  of  its 
emerald  glades,  and  its  chivalrous  sons. 
Charlotte  Grange  is  anxiously  expectant 
as  to  the  result  of  the  meeting,  which  she 
fears  is  inevitable,  between  the  man  who 
may  assure  her  prosperity  and  the  woman 
who  may  deprive  her  of  it. 

"The  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  rest," 
the  philosophic  intriguante  thinks,  as  she 
takes  a  hasty  glance  at  her  own  unruffled 
appearance  in  the  little  pocket-glass  which 
she  carries.  "  I  shall  make  no  struggle  to 
avert  anything,  struggling  is  nnbecoming 
and  useless  in  these  cases  ;  but  my  prayer 
is  that  she  may,  in  her  impatience,  go  on 
shore  before  that  lazy  Mr.  Forest  brings 
himself  round  to  join  us." 

It  may  be  that  there  is  power  in  the 
unselfish  piety  of  the  prayer,  or  it  may  be 
only  that  Fortune  feels  pleasure  in  helping 
those  who  strive  to  help  themselves.  At 
any  rate,  Miss  Grange's  radiant  eyes 
become  more  radiantly  golden  than  usual, 
as  she  sees  that  Kate  is  one  of  the  first  to 
land  at  Kingstown,  and  that  she  buries 
herself  instantly  in  the  murky  recesses  of 
a  second-class  carriage. 

Frank  Forest,  sauntering  up  presently, 
with  a  mixed  feeling  in  his  mind,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  with  quiet,  good-looking, 
sensible  Charlotte,  and  hateful  to  be  in  the 
atmosphere  of  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,  has  no  more  notion  than  the  insen- 
sible plank  upon  which  he  stands,  that  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who  can  make 
his  heart  throb  is  watching  him  from  the 
window  of  the  railway  carriage.  "  Can 
he  be  married  again  ?  Can  that  perfect 
piece  of  mechanism  be  my  poor  impulsive 
Frank's  second  choice  ?  "  Kate  thinks 
pitifully.  "  Oh  dear,  if  it  is  so,  I  shall 
have  stronger  doiibts  than  ever  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  marriages  are 
made  in  Heaven  !  " 

Fortune  befriends  the  Granges  again  at 
Dublin.  Their  bourne  is  Bray,  the  pretty 
watering-place  which  has  obtained  for 
itself  the  designation  of  the  Brighton  of 
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Ireland.  Frnnk's  bourne  is  beyond  Brny, 
at  Cniitiiin  Bcllnii's's  place,  wliieli  is  set  like 
a  liifjlily  ])olisilied  jjcin  of  t-ivilisntion  in  the 
licnrt  of  tbc  wild!)-  l)onii(iful  W'icklow 
Jlourfaiiis.  It  arraiifiis  itself  natuinlly 
enongh,  and  that  ■without  much  pushing 
or  coarse  nianiicjenient  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Granite,  that  the  well-appointed  carriage, 
■which  Captain  Bellairs  has  sent  to  meet 
Frank,  shall  convey  them  to  Bray.  The 
horses  are  ■well-bred,  full  of  corn  and  fire, 
and  they  go  off  ■with  a  dash  that  sends  the 
mud  flying  around  them.  Some  of  it 
spatter;:  Kate,  ■nho  is  standing  just  outside 
the  station  <!oor,ti'ying  to  keep  half-a-dozen 
animated  rag-bags,  who  are  touting  for  out- 
side cars,  at  bay ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
striving  to  render  up  a  lucid  account  of  her 
luggage  to  eager  and  irrepressible  porters. 

Amidst  cries  of  "  Come  along  -wid 
yourself,"  from  various  quarters,  she  finds 
herself  aloft  at  length  on  ■what  appears  to 
her  inexperience  as  a  very  perilous  .slope, 
on  ■which  she  is  compelled  to  assume  the 
position  of  one  on  a  side-saddle  that  has 
no  pummels.  Odours  that  rival  in  quality 
and  quantity  those  of  Cologne,  assail  her 
on  every  side,  and  reluctantly  she  relin- 
quishes one  of  her  illusions  respecting  the 
first  flo^B-er  of  the  earth  and  the  first  gem 
of  the  sea.  She  has  been  anticipating  the 
spectacle  of  poverty  and  perhaps  savagery 
in  the  byways,  but  in  her  imagination  it 
was  poverty  and  savagery  of  a  picturesque 
order.  But  here  in  the  highways  squalor 
and  pallid  misery,  decay  in  the  rags  that 
can  never  have  been  clothes,  disease  in 
the  flesh  that  seems  to  have  lost  its  life, 
meet  her  view. 

Between  the  paroxysms  of  jerks  which 
the  motion  of  the  car  administers  to  her 
untutored  frame,  she  sees  her  light  escort 
of  little  Dublin  Arabs,  aiTayed  in  holes 
that  appear  to  be  lightly  linked  together 
by  a  few  rotten  threads,  alternately 
"  horooshing  "  her  palpable  efforts  to  keep 
on  this  galvanic  battery  on  wheels,  and 
imploring  her  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  for  a  penny.  Gleams  of 
broken  windows,  of  ehoked-up  gutters, 
flash  upon  her  vision  from  either  side. 
But,  before  she  has  time  to  bo  disheartened 
by  all  these  strange  surroundings,  she  is 
taken  with  a  queer  quick  double-twist  into 
Sa<kville-street,  and  landed  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel  at  which  she  has  been  directed  to 
•wait  until  she  is  sent  for  by  the  invalid  lady 
to  wh(  m  she  has  pawned  her  time  and 
talents  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth. 

At    length    the    summons    comes.       A 


steady-looking  old  man-serN'ant  is  shown 
into  the  room,  from  the  window  of  which 
she  has  kejit  an  an\uscd  eye  upon  the 
"  bustle  and  the  raree-show"  of  the  little 
world  of  Saekville-strcct.  He  has  brought 
the  carriage  for  her,  he  says  ;  the  open  one, 
because  Mrs.  Durgiin  thought  she  would  bo 
liking  to  see  the  country.  So  she  starts  un- 
consciously in  the  wake  of  the  cousin  in 
whom  she  is  still  so  honestly  interested,  and 
is  driven  away  through  miles  of  verdure 
till  the  Wicklow  hills  loom  sternly  above 
her,  and  she  is  set  down  at  a  house  that 
nestles  in  a  glade  that  is  under  the  shado"w 
of  one  of  them,  and  that  is  called  by  the 
old  name  of  Bray,  Brcagh  Place. 

It  is  a  genuine  Elizabethan  mansion, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  such  masses  of 
greenery  as  makes  clear  its  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  emerald 
isle.  "  The  Durgans  have  been  here, 
father  and  son,  since  1600,"  the  old  servant 
tells  her  ;  "  and  now  the  father  is  dead,  and 
my  lady  has  no  son  to  leave  it  to,  and  it'll 
go  to  another  name  ■when  she  leaves  us." 

"  It's  beauty  itself,"  Kate  says  warmly  ; 
at  the  same  time  her  heart  contracts.  She 
has  pledged  herself  to  stay  here,  "  if  she 
gives  satisfaction;"  in  fact,  she  has  no 
other  place  to  which  to  turn  ;  bat  even  in 
the  first  flush  of  her  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, the  solitariness  of  this  "beauty  itself" 
appals  her.  Then  she  tries  to  cast  all  fear 
and  doubt  behind  her,  tries  to  recal  and 
reiterate  her  determination  to  do  tho- 
roughly and  heartily  whatever  comes  to 
her  hand  to  do,  and  goes  forward  with  a 
free,  unhesitating  step  into  the  new  life. 

The  hall  is  thekey-note  which  determines 
the  tone  and  tune  of  the  house.  This  one 
at  Breagh  Place  is  arranged  so  that  it  gives 
a  hcaity  welcome  to  every  new  comer. 
The  carpet  is  nearly  covered  with  the  skins 
of  stags — fat  arm-chairs  gape  an  invitation 
to  be  sat  upon  on  every  side — two  or  three 
sweet-eyed  red  setters  with  white  feathered 
legs  rise  up  and  stretch  themselves  lazily, 
and  wag  affable  tails — a  wood  fire  burns 
brightly  and  lightly,  and  before  it  a  little 
fable  is  drawn  up  covered  with  hot  rolls 
and  coffee.  Huge  blue  and  white  china 
■vases  stand  on  either  side  of  the  hearth 
and  on  the  buffet  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  and  these  are  filled  with  branches 
of  pink  monthly  roses  and  long  feathery 
fronds  of  fern.  All  her  love  of  beauty 
and  comfort,  of  art,  and  dogs,  and  flowers, 
surges  up  in  her  heart  and  forces  her  to 
exclaim  that  she  hopes  this  may  bo  her 
home  for  ever.     As  the  words  are  spoken 
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the  door  opens.  A  chair  on  wheels  is  run 
into  the  room,  and  a  sweet  white-faced 
woman  with  forget-nio-not  eyes  holds  a 
cordial  hand  out  to  the  new  comer,  and 
endorses  her  wish  that  Breagh  Place  may 
be  her  home  for  ever. 

The  invalid  lady  is  Mrs.  Dargan  herself, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  all  Kate's 
preconceived  notions  as  to  the  f  ractionsness 
and  general  habits  of  self  pity  which  are 
the  portions  of  invalid  ladies,  vanish  at 
si^ht  of  her.  Abright-f aced  branette  with 
a  smiling  mouth,  and  eyes  that  match  that 
mouth  fairly,  with  a  clear,  ringing,  healthy 
happy  voice,  and  a  hearty  genial  air  of 
being  glad  that  she  herself  and  everybody 
about  her  is  alive.  Her  face  is  a  trifle 
pale,  as  is  only  natural  considering  that  her 
only  exercise  for  the  last  eight  months 
has  been  to  be  wheeled  about  in  this  chair. 
But  there  is  no  suspicion  of  sickliness  or 
weariness  about  her. 

"  I  wonder  that  anything  so  fresh  and 
young  as  you  are  consented  to  come  and 
seclude  yourself  in  those  solitudes  with  a 
woman  who  might  have  been  a  poor 
paralytic,  or  a  peevish  hypochondriac,  for 
anything  you  knew  to  the  contrary,"  she 
says  to  Kate.  "  I'm  the  victim — only  the 
temporary  victim  I  hope — of  an  accident. 
My  right  arm  and  right  leg  were  badly 
broken  some  months  since,  so  I  can  neither 
walk  nor  write  ;  are  you  relieved  ?  " 

"  Infinitely,"  Kate  says  promptly.  Then 
she  laughs  a  little  confusedly  and  adds, 

"  Perhaps  for  me  it  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  been  a  peevish  hypochon- 
driac, for  then  I  shouldn't  have  been  inte- 
rested away  from  my  work  by  you.  I 
should  have  done  irksomo  duty  stolidly, 
and   gone   to   my  business  for    pleasure. 

Now  with  you " 

"What  is  your  work?  "  Mrs.  Dargan 
interrupts  with  quick,  curious  sympathy  ; 
and  when  Kate  tells  her,  she  says, 

"  I  believe  I  know  someone  who  knows 

you.  Miss  Mervyn ;  I  believe " 

She  pauses,  and  Kate  asks, 
"In  what  ?  " 

"  In  Fate,  Destiny,  in — in — oh  !  in  there 
beino-  sometliing  very  strange  in  store  for 
us  all ;  and  in  turn  you  must  believe  that 
whatever  happens  to  any  of  us,  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing you  to  dear  Ireland." 

With  all  her  national  enthusiasm,  Mrs. 
Dargan,  now  that  Kate's  "  work  "  is  under- 


stood by  her,  issues  orders  from  her 
wheeled  throne  that  quickly  transform  a 
room  close  to  Kate's  bed-room  into  a 
luxurious  little  study. 

"  If  writing  is  made  so  easy  to  me  I 
shall  never  write  a  line,"  Kate  tells  herself 
as  she  sits  down  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
accustomed comfort.  "  And  even  if  I 
succeed  in  the  mere  writing,  the  matter 
produced  will  be  so  inferior  to  the  con- 
ditions by  which  I  am  surrounded  while 
prodacingit.  It's  impossible  she  can  know 
any  one  who  knows  me,  unless  she  is  one 
of  the  many  my  poor  fickle  Frank  adored 
before  he  adored  ma.  I'll  lead  up  to  his 
name  by  speaking  of  his  plays." 

She  finds  her  hostess  out  on  a  terraced 
flat,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  with  a  dozen 
dogs  leaping  and  rolling  about  her,  and  a 
handsome  Irish  chestnut  mare  standing 
by  her  side,  eating  bread  and  sugar  from 
her  hands,  in  as  docile  a  way  as  if  it  had 
never  gone  like  a  wild-cat  at  a  hedge,  and 
nearly  killed  its  rider. 

"  "This  lively  lady  is  the  cause  of  my 
present  condition,"  Mrs.  Durgan  says, 
patting  her  pet's  glossy  arched  neck,  "  she 
played  me  false  at  a  stone  fence  one  day, 
and  when  we  were  picked  up,  I  was  found 
with  the  broken  limbs  I  just  m.entioned  ; 
but  we  love  each  other,  don't  we,  dear  ?  " 
The  mare  responds  by  a  caressing 
movement  of  her  handsome  head,  and 
Kate  asks — 

"  What  is  her  name?  the  darling!  she's 
like  a  mare  I  had  once." 

"  She  was  named  by  the  person  who 
gave  her  to  me,"  Mrs.  Durgan  says, 
turning  her  head  away,  "  he  called  her 
'  Guinevere.'  " 

A  flush  that  makes  her  throb  passes 
over  Kate's  face,  but  she  resolves  to  make 
no  more  uncalled-for  confidences,  and  so 
refrains  from  telling  this  frank  new  friend 
of  hers  what  makes  the  name  of  Guiuevere 
so  inexpressibly  interesting  and  dear  to  her. 
In  order  to  turn  the  conversation,  she  says, 
putting  her  hand  on  a  little  table  that  is  lit- 
tered over  with  journals  and  magazines, 

"  You're  fond  of  current  literature,  I 
see.  Do  you  happen  to  have  read  any 
notices  of — or  to  have  seen  any  of  Frank 
Forest's  plays  ?" 

"  No — but  I  have  heard  of  them  often 
from  a  friend  of  his,  my  cousin  Harry 
Bollairs,  who  is  going  to  bring  him  here 
to  dinner  to-day  !  " 
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CHAPrER   II.    .MIDDLEHA.il 's    NIECE. 

Chapo.ve  HofSE,  the  Misses  Griggs's 
seminary  for  young  ladies,  stood  upon  the 
verge  of  Hampstead-heath,  with  its  back 
to  the  Highgate-fiekls,  and  its  front  to  the 
open  air  donkey-riding  establishment.  It 
was  an  overgrown  rambling  house,  far  too 
large  for  the  Misses  Griggs,  and  their 
servants,  and  the  eight-and-thirty  boarders, 
whose  parents  were  not  so  sufficiently 
advanced  as  to  think  it  necessary  that 
their  daughters  should  attend  a  college 
instead  of  going  to  school,  and  be  put 
through  a  curriculum  of  study  instead  of 
learning  their  lessons.  But  the  Misses 
Griggs  had  taken  it  on  a  lease,  when 
wordly  affairs  were  considerably  better 
with  them,  and  they  could  find  no  one  to 
relieve  them  of  the  burden.  80  they  kept 
it  on  like  two  brave  women,  as  they 
were,  fighting  a  very  up-hill  battle,  and 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  endeavour- 
ing to  forget  that  they  had  originally 
been  born  in  a  comfortable  home  and 
with  pleasant  expectations ;  putting  up 
with  all  kinds  of  insult  and  detraction  ; 
working  like  galley-slaves,  for  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  only  too  thankful  when 
the  holidays  arrived,  to  allow  them  a 
little  time  to  sleep,  to  read,  and  to  talk 
together,  in  a  half-cheerful,  half-melan- 
choly manner,  of  the  happy  bygone  days. 

The  holidays  had  come  now,  the  long 
midsummer  vacation,  when  during  seven 
weeks  the  white  dimity  bedsteads  in  the 
young  ladies'  dormitories  were  to  be  iin- 
tenanted,  the  long-suffering  neighbours 
were  to  be  permitted  to  forget  that  there 


were  such  musical  tortures  as  Gzerny's 
exercises,  or  the  overture  to  Semiramide, 
and  the  Misses  Griggs  were  to  sit  on  the 
pier  at  Heme  Bay,  and  quote  to  each 
other  Byron's  lines  about  the  ocean.  This 
in  itself  was  a  holiday  proceeding,  as 
neither  of  them  could  have  been  tempted 
by  large  sums  to  so  much  as  name  the 
lamented  poet  of  questionable  morals 
during  school  term. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  whole  day  cabs  and  flys  had 
been  grinding  up  the  neatly  gravelled 
walk  in  front  of  Chapone  House,  and 
scuttling  off  again,  bearing  away  the 
pupils ;  the  Misses  Griggs  wore  ready  to 
faint  with  the  amount  of  work  they  had 
undergone,  in  superintending  the  packing 
of  the  trunks,  and  their  skinny  little  hands 
were  almost  shaken  off  with  constant 
adieux.  Finally,  Miss  Hannah,  who  had 
been  standing  on  the  top  step,  nodding 
like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  and  waving  her 
hand,  long  after  the  young  lady  to  whom 
her  farewells  were  addressed  had  ceased 
to  notice  her,  came  into  the  primly  fur- 
nished drawing-room,  and,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  sat  her.self  down  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Martha,  who  looked  equally  tired  and  worn. 

"There,"  said  Miss  Hannah,  "  there  is 
Bell  Cooke  gone  for  good ;  a  pi-oud, 
stuck-up  girl  she  was  to  the  last,  and 
would  scarcely  say  good-bye  to  me  after 
all  our  being  so  kind  to  her.  I  am  almost 
glad  to  think  .she  is  not  coming  back, 
though  of  course  one  will  miss  her 
account,  and  Mr.  Cooke  was  very  liberal 
about  e.xtras." 

"  They  are  all  gone  now,  Hannah,  are 
theynot?  "  said  Miss  Martha,  smoothing 
her  little  black  silk  apron,  and  looking  as 
though  she  were  about  to  burst  out 
crying. 
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"Yes,  dear,  all  except  Antie  Studley 
and  Grace,  and  I  expect  Mr.  iliddleham, 
or  some  one  from  him,  every  minute. 
Now  that  just  shows  the  difference.  I 
shall  be  heartily  sorry  to  lose  Grace,  and 
would  even  keep  her  on  for  nothing — if 
we  could  afford  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  Grace,  good  girl  that 
she  is,  would  find  such  kindness  a  little 
misplaced,  Hannah,"  said  Miss  Martha, 
"  when  we  think  of  her  expectations  and 
her  future.  The  niece  of  a  rich  man  like 
Mr.  Middleham,  more  particularly  such  a 
pretty  amiable  girl,  with  such  excellent 
principles,  is  sure  to  make  a  good  match. 
What  is  strange  to  me  is,  how  she  makes 
such  a  friend  of  Anne  Studley." 

"  You  never  liked  poor  Anne,  Martha," 
said  Miss  Hannah,  "  and  I  could  never 
help  liking  her.  Of  course,  I  see  her 
faults,  but  there  is  something  very  taking 
to  me  in  that  strong  determined  nature  of 
hers." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  her  friendship  has 
been  of  some  use  to  Gracie  during  their 
school  life,"  said  Miss  Martha.  "  I  don't 
know  what  that  timid  and  credulous  child 
would  have  done,  more  especially  when 
she  first  came  here,  withoiit  the  love  and 
championship  of  Anne,  to  hold  the  other 
girls  in  check  in  regard  to  her." 

"That  is  just  what  I  say,"  said  Miss 
Hannah,  "Anne  has  always  been  the  most 
popular  girl  in  the  school.  Poor  dear,  she 
will  want  all  her  spirit  and  determination 
now,  for  I  believe  neither  she  nor  anyone 
else  has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  in 
store  for  her." 

"  Well,  Hannah,"  said  IMiss  Martha, 
who  was  the  elder  and  more  reticent  of 
the  two,  "  we  can  never  say  that  Captain 
Studley  was  behindhand  vrith  his  half- 
yearly  account ;  and  when  Anne  leaves 
Chapone  House,  which  will  be  in  a  very 
few  hours,  I  suppose  it  is  not  for  us  to 
meddle  with  her  future,  beyond,  of 
course,  wishing  it  may  be  a  happy  one. 
And  now,  dear,  I  think  we  might  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  look  at  the  Bradshaw, 
to  see  what  train  we  should  take  on 
Thursday." 

The  two  girls  who  had  formed  the 
subject  of  the  old  ladies'  conversation, 
when  the  last  of  their  schoolmates  had 
been  carried  off,  becoming  tired  of  wander- 
ing in  the  set  and  formal  garden,  had 
stopped  out  through  the  open  gate  on  to 
the  wide  Heath,  and  seated  themselves  on 
the  short,  crisp  turf,  surrounded  by 
clamps    of  that  beautiful  yellow   gorse, 


which,  in  those  days,  flourished  so  luxuri- 
antly at  Hampstead,  but  which  the 
i-avages  of  the  roughs,  or  the  taste  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  seems  to 
have  almost  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  common. 

They  are  to  play  leading  parts  in  this 
story,  and  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  study 
them  physically  and  mentally.  They 
are  both  handsome,  but  of  distinct  types. 
This  is  Anne  Studley,  the  tall,  strongly 
made  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  complexion, 
and  resolute,  earnest  eyes;  distinguished 
and  intellectual  looking  though,  rather 
than  pretty,  with  a  long  low  forehead, 
a  short,  curling  upper-lip,  and  a  round, 
firm  chin ;  her  manner  is  quick  and 
excited,  and  she  illustrates  her  conversa- 
tion with  abundant  gesture.  Not  that 
she  speaks  very  much,  for  nature,  and 
the  small  experience  she  has  already  had 
of  the  world,  have  combined  to  make 
her  a  thinker,  and  when  with  her  constant 
companion,  Grace  Middleham,  she  is  not 
called  upon  to  put  in  many  words,  for 
Grace  is  a  determined  prattle.  One  of 
those  pretty,  fair-haired  girls,  with  soft 
regular  features,  and  timid  manners,  and 
gentle  voices,  who  are  perpetually  cooing 
about  everything,  and  who,  though  almost 
always  in  want  of  support,  or  advice,  or 
assistance,  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
one  to  help,  owing  to  their  multiplicity  of 
words,  and  then-  paucity  of  sense.  Even 
at  that  moment,  though  she  knew  that 
her  time  with  Anne  was  precious,  and 
was  most  anxious  to  hear  details  of  her 
friend's  future  plans,  she  scarcely  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  replying  to  her  own 
innumerable  questions. 

"  Yes,  dear,  the  day  which  we  have  so 
long  looked  forward  to,  has  come  at  last," 
Grace  was  saying,  "  and  there  is  an  end  of 
our  stopping  in  this  hateful  place ;  which 
would  have  been  more  hateful  still,  to  me 
at  least,  if  I  had  not  had  you  for  my 
companion;  and  now  w'liat  we  have  to 
decide  is,  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  our 
future,  and  how  we  arc  to  manage  to  see 
each  other  constantly,  or  to  write  when 
wo  are  separated;  and,  in  fact,  to  take 
care  that  that  intimacy  which  has  existed 
between  us  for  so  long  is  not  given  up  in 
any  way." 

"  Stop,  Gracie,  stop  !  "  said  Anne,  with 
a  grave  smile,  "  or  you  will  faint  for 
sheer  want  of  breath  i  My  pet,  don't  yon 
think  that  I  too  have  been  thinking  that 
this  is  the  last  day  wo  shall  be  here  ? 
though    my   feelings   towards   what   you 
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call  this  hateful  place,  aro  very  different 
to  yonr's." 

"  You  always  liked  it,  I  know,"  mur- 
mm-od  Gi-nco,  as  though  the  tact  of  her 
friend's  having  done  so,  was  rather  a 
personal  affront  to  herself,  "  you  always 
spoke  well  of  it,  and  of  those  two  dreadful 
old  Griggses." 

•'I  spoke  well  of  it,  because  I  have 
been  very  happy  here ;  quietly  happy,  as 
I  understand  it,  you  know,  Gracie ;  no 
delirium,  no  ecstacy,  none  of  the  terrible 
delights  whieh  are  reserved  for  the 
heroines  of  romance,  I  imagine ;  but 
with  you  I  have  been  happier  than  I 
shall  probably  ever  be  again ;  and  as 
for  those  poor  old  ladies  whom  you  call 
dreadful,  I  have  had  nothing  but  kindness 
from  them." 

"But  they  are  such  false  old  things," 
said  Grace,  "and  all  the  time  they  are 
praising  you  for  your  prettiness,  or  your 
cleverness,  or  any  of  those  absurd  things, 
you  know  it  is  all  put  on,  and  that  they 
don't  really  mean  it !  " 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
'  put  on  '  any  show  of  affection  for  me," 
said  Anne.  "  I  am  not  the  daughter  or 
niece  of  a  rich  man,  to  be  petted  and 
made  much  of.  Simple  as  they  are, 
they  have  enough  knowledge  of  life  to 
appreciate  that  fact.  I  am  only  Anne 
Stndley,  with  all  the  world  just  opening 
before  me  !  "  She  said  these  last  words 
more  to  herself  than  to  her  companion, 
and  as  she  nttered  them  her  hands 
dropped  into  her  lap,  and  there  was  a 
strange  light  in  her  tixcd  eyes,  as  though 
she  were  striving  to  gaze  into  futurity. 

"  You  are  the  dearest,  sweetest  darling 
that  ever  lived !  "  exclaimed  Grace,  putting 
her  arm  round  her  friend's  neck,  and 
softly  kissing  her  cheek.  "  How  dare  you 
talk  about  rich  men's  nieces,  as  though 
you  wern't  better  than  me  in  every  possible 
way  !  what  should  I  have  done  in — ^yes,  I 
will  call  it  so,  this  hateful  place,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you  ?  and  how  can  I  ever  do 
enough  in  the  future  to  show  my  grati- 
tude ?  As  to  having  the  world  before  yon, 
it  seems  to  me  quite  delightful,  after 
having  been  limited  to  that  dull  garden, 
or  this  dreary  heath.  I  suppose,  that  in 
reality  my  uncle's  place  at  Loddonford  is 
dull,  but  after  this  I  shall  look  upon  it  as 
Paradi.se." 

"  And  so  you  ought,"  said  Anne,  "  I 
have  heard  you  say  it  is  very  pretty." 

"  Oh,  pretty,  yes — lawn  and  river,  and 
flowers,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing — pretty 


enough  if  I  recollect  rightly,  for  I've  not 
been  there  since  Aunt  Helen  died,  as 
uncle  does  not  like  children,  and,  as  you 
know,  I  have  been  here  holidays  and  all 
until  now,  when  I  am  supposed  to  be 
sulliciently  old  to  keep  house  at  Lod- 
dt)iiford,  or,  as  uncle  writes  in  his  old- 
fashioned  way,  '  to  preside  over  his  esta- 
blishment.' But  one  wants  something 
more  than  prettiness  in  one's  future  home, 
dear  !  " 

"Does  one?"  said  Anne,  abstractedly, 
her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  space.  "  Does 
one  ?  Yes  !  I  suppose  so,  comfort — and 
peace  !  " 

"  Comfort  and  peace — company  and 
parties  !  "  said  Grace,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Loddonford  is  just  the  place  for  a  fete, 
garden-party  and  water-party  combined, 
don't  you  know;  and  I  believe  uncle 
occasionally  gives  entertainments  of  that 
kind.  He  has  never  said  anything  to  me 
about  it,  for  up  to  the  present  moment  he 
has  looked  upon  me  merely  as  a  child,  but  I 
saw,  in  an  old  Morning  Post,  which  Miss 
Martha  bought  to  read  about  the  wedding 
of  one  of  the  old  pupils,  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  fete  at  Loddonford,  and 
a  list  of  the  guests,  who  seemed  to  be 
very  great  people.  I  am  sure  I  could 
persuade  uncle  into  giving  more  of  these 
parties — or  you  could,  you  have  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  making  people  do  as  you 
wish,  and  I  shall  leave  him  to  you — 
and  then  we  shall  enjoy  oui-selves,  shall 
we  not?" 

"  You  will,  I  have  no  doubt  dear,  but  I 
question  whether  it  would  be  much  enjoy- 
ment to  me,  even  if  I  wei-e  there  with  you. 
But,  my  sweet  Gracie,"  continued  Anne, 
taking  her  friend's  hand  between  her  own, 
and  gently  smoothing  it  as  she  spoke, 
"  You  seem  to  forget  that  the  life  which 
we  have  been  leading  is  on  the  point  of 
ending !  After  to-day,  our  paths  will  be 
in  very  different  directions." 

"  You  have  mentioned  that  fact  more 
than  once  before,  Anne,"  said  Grace, 
giving  in  to  the  petting,  but  still  assuming 
a  somewhat  hiirt  tone,  "and  though  I 
have  each  time  asked  you  a  plain  straight- 
forward question,  I  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  get  it  answered." 

"  Try  once  more,  dear,"  said  Anne, 
playing  witli  her  friend's  fair  curls,  "  and 
I  promise  you  that  this  time  you  shall 
succeed ! " 

"Well  then,  I  want  to  know,"  said 
Grace,  speaking  with  as  much  decision  as 
she  could  summon  into  her  voice,  and  into 
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the  naturally  amiable,  and  rather  -vpeak 
expression  of  her  face,  "  why  you  cannot 
at  once  promise  that,  so  soon  as  I  am 
settled  at  Loddonford,  you  will  come  and 
stay  with  me  for  an  indefinite  time  ? 
Stop  a  minute  !  "  she  cried,  raising  her 
hand  in  admonitory  gesture  to  Anne,  who 
seemed  about  to  speak.  "  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say — that  I  must  have 
my  uncle's  consent,  and  you  must  be 
properly  invited  ?  That  is  so  like  you, 
always  standing  out  for  formalities,  even 
between  us  !  But,  f  rtunately,  that  objec- 
tion is  disposed  of.  In  his  last  letter,  my 
uncle  says  that  I  shall  probably  find  the 
Loddonford  hoiise  dull,  more  especially  as 
he  is  absent  during  the  whole  day,  and 
that  he  wishes  me  always  to  have  some 
visitor  staying  with  us.  I  will  read  you 
what  he  writes,"  she  continued,  taking  a 
letter  from  her  pocket :  '  Girls,  I  believe, 
are  famous  for  making  school  friendships, 
which  they  break  about  a  year  after  their 
entrance  upon  life,  and  hate  the  chosen 
one  as  much  as  they  formerly  loved  her !  ' 
you  don't  mind  that  ridiculous  nonsense, 
do  you,  Anne  ?  recollect  it  is  only  the 
opinion  of  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  Now 
I'll  go  on.  '  No  doubt  you  have  been 
inoculated  with  this  same  disease ;  there 
is  some  young  lady  to  whom  you  confide 
all  your  secrets,  and  wheresoe'er  you  go, 
like  Juno's  swans,  still  you  go  constant 
and  inseparable.  Well,  let  her  come  to 
Loddonford,  and  she  shall  be  made 
heartily  welcome.  Only  she  must  not 
expect  a  return  visit  from  you  !  It  is  so 
long  since  I  have  seen  my  little  niece  that 
I  intend  keeping  her  all  to  myself.'  There, 
that's  what  he  says  !  " 

"  That  letter  is  full  of  kindness ;  you 
ought  to  1)0  very  happy,  Gracie,"  said 
Anne,  who  had  relapsed  into  her  abstrac- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  ought,  and  I  intend  to 
be,  if  you  will  help  me.  But,  you  see, 
you're  again  shirking  my  question — will 
you  come  and  stay  with  me  as  soon  as  I 
am  settled  in  my  new  home  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible, 
dear,"  said  Anne,  very  quietly. 

"  Impossible  !  and  why  ?  "  cried  Grace, 
roused  to  something  like  excitement ; 
'■don't  you  care  for  me  any  more? 
haven't  you  heard  my  uncle's  invitation  ? 
do  you " 

"  What  I  mean,  darling,"  interrupted 
Anne,  putting  her  arm  round  Gracie's 
pretty  waist,  and  recurring  to  the  soothing 
process  of   fondling  her  hand,    "  what   I 


mean  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  this 
instant  to  tell  anything  clearly  about  my 
future." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know, 
or  that  you  do  not  choose  to  say  ?  "  asked 
impetuous  Grace,  who  was  keenly  jealous 
of  anything  like  reticence  on  her  friend's 
part. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  me ;  I  have  had  no  intimation 
of  what  my  future  life  is  to  be,"  said 
Anne,  slowly,  but  as  though  speaking 
under  a  sense  of  pain. 

"But  surely  you  must  have  some  idea 
about  it,  Anne,"  persisted  Grace,  "your 
father  must  have  said  something  about 
what  you  were  to  do  ?  " 

"My  father  has  given  me  no  confidence; 
he  has  never  opened  his  lips  to  me  on  the 
subject." 

"Oh,  well  then,  of  course  it  is  all  easily 
understood,"  said  Grace,  with  an  air  of 
having  settled  the  difficulty ;  "  you  will  go 
home  to  your  father,  and  remain  with  him, 
like  a  dutiful  girl,  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  come  and  stop  with  me  at  Loddon- 
ford. When  I  once  get  you  there,  I'll  defy 
any  one  to  take  you  away  in  a  hurry  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear,  to  do  away  with 
your  pretty  illusions  in  the  matter,"  said 
Anne,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  but  I 
must  do  so  without  reserve.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  very  little  about  my 
belongings  and  my  position,  but  now, 
when  we  are  going  to  part,  I  feel  the 
time  has  come  when  you  should  know 
a  little  more  about  them.  You  talk 
about  my  going  home,  but  I  have  no 
home,  Gracie!" 

"  No  home,  dear !  "  repeated  Grace, 
with  an  awestruck  face,  nestling  up  to 
her  friend — "  my  poor  darling  !  " 

"  Not  what  you  would  call  a  home," 
said  Anne.  "  My  mother  has  been  long 
dead,  so  long,  that  I  can  scarcely  recollect 
her,  and  my  father  has  no  settled  place  in 
England ;  his  business,  I  believe,  takes 
him  constantly  abroad." 

"Butr  Captain  Studley  is  in  London 
sometimes,"  said  Grace,  "because  I  can 
remember  more  than  once,  when  you  have 
been  away  for  two  or  three  days  together. 
You  never  said  anything  about  it  on  your 
return,  but  Miss  Hannah  always  said  you 
were  gone  to  your  father." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Anne,  "there  have  been 
several  occasions  when  I  have  gone  to 
him  in  that  way,  staying  with  him  at  some 
hotel  in  London.  But  you  can  scarcely 
call  that  going  home." 
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"  Of  course  not,  dear !  "  said  Grace. 
"  At  an  hotel !  how  strange  you  must 
have  felt.  What  did  you  do  to  pass  the 
time  ?" 

"  I  was  scarcely  in  the  house  at  all," 
replied  Anne,  "for  pnpa  took  mc  out  sight- 
seeing in  the  day  time,  and  to  the  theatre 
at  night." 

"  Oh  then,  he  is  kind  to  you  r  " 

"  What  induced  you  to  imagiue  the 
contrary  ?  "  asked  Anno,  quickly,  the 
colour  flushing  her  dark  cheeks.  "  Nothing 
that  I  have  ever  said,  I'm  sure  !  " 

"  No  dear,  nothing,  indeed,  and  I'm 
awfully  sorry  for  having  made  the 
remark,"  said  Grace,  trying  her  utmost  to 
look  penitent,  ''  but  it  seems  strange  for  a 
girl,  who  really  has  a  father,  to  see  so 
little  of  him.  At  least  it  strikes  me  so, 
though  never  having  known  what  it  was 
to  have  one,  perhaps  I'm  no  judge  !•" 

"  Tour  question  was  natural  enough,  dear, 
and  it  was  ;ibsurd  in  me  to  be  annoyed 
at  it,  even  for  a  moment  !  It  must 
strike  you,  and  doubtless  every  one  else,  as 
odd  that  there  should  be  so  little  inter- 
course between  my  father  and  myself.  It 
is  so,  however,  and  hitherto  I  have  not 
been  sorry  for  it.  What  it  is  to  be  now  I 
have  no  idea." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 
love  your  father,  Anne  ?  "  said  Grace,  in 
an  awestriick  whisper. 

"  I  d(m't  say  that,  at  all,  dear,"  returned 
Anne,  "  I  suppose — I  am  sure  that  I  have 
all  proper  and  dutiful  feeling  for  him. 
But  he  is  a  strange  man,  very  odd  and 
peculiar.  I  am  never  at  ease  with  him, 
and,  in  real  truth,  he  frightens  me !  " 

" Frightens  yovi  !  "  cried  Grace;  "you, 
who  are  never  daunted  by  any  one,  to  be 
frightened  at  y(mr  own  father  !  " 

'■  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,"  said  Anne, 
"  inexplicable,  but  horribly  true  !  I  have 
often  wondered  what  can  have  inspired 
me,  who,  as  you  say,  am  daunted  by 
nothing,  wnth  this  terror.  It  is  that  which 
has  pi-evented  my  asking  any  questions 
about  what  is  now  to  become  of  me.  Papa 
has  volunteered  no  statement,  and  I  have 
been  actually  afraid  to  a.sk  him  what  are 
his  intentions  concerning  me." 

"  What  a  coward  you  are,  Anne  !  "  said 
Grace.  "I  shall  begin  to  consider  myself 
quite  brave  in  comparison  I  What  could 
he  do  ?  He  could  only  scold  you,  however 
much  he  might  be  annoyed  !  " 

"He  has  never  scolded  mc  in  his  life," 
said  Anne,  "  I  have  taken  care  never  to 
give  him  cause.     But  I  have  heard  him 


angry  with  others,  and  have  always  been 
fearful  of  coming  under  his  rage." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Grace,  much 
crestfallen.  "  I  hope  my  uncle  is  not  like 
that,  or  I  don't  see  much  good  in  leaving 
school.  I  used  to  think  that  old  Martha 
the  crossest  old  wretch  in  the  world,  but 
now  it  seems  as  though  one  wore  likely  to 
wish  oneself  back  with  her.  Do  you  know, 
Anne,  the  name  of  Captain  Studley  sounds 
strangely  familiar  to  me,  and  I  have  a 
strong  idea  that  I  must  have  seen  him 
years  ago  at  Loddonford." 

"  It  is  possible,  but  not  very  probable, 
dear,"  replied  Anne.  "I  have  never  heard 
papa  mention  the  name,  though  ho  would 
not  be  likely  to  do  so  to  me,"  she  added 
with  a  sigh. 

"  What  kind  of  looking  man  is  he  ?  " 
a.sked  Grace.  "You  don't  mind  my  put- 
ting such  personal  questions,  do  you,  dear  ? 
I'm  really  interested  about  it  !  " 

"  A  tall,  thin,  elderly  man  with  iron-grey 
hair  and  a  heavy  grizzled  moustache,"  said 
Anno,  "  looking  like  a  soldier,  with  an  up- 
right figure  and  a  smart  decided  manner. 
Generally  very  grave,  but  studiously  polite 
to  ladies  in  an  old-fashioned  formal  way. 
I  don't  know  anything  else  noticeable 
about  him  !  " 

"  It  must  be  the  same  !  "  said  Grace. 
"  I  particularly  remember  the  way  in 
which  he  bowed  when  uncle  introduced 
him  to  me,  so  different  from  the  half 
shame-faced  manner  in  which  young  men 
pull  off  their  hats,  as  though  they  knew 
the  sacrifice  they  were  making,  and  it  was 
almost  too  much  to  expect  from  them ! 
How  strange  now,  to  think  I  should  have 
met  your  father  !  " 

"  I  almost  wonder  papa  has  never  spoken 
of  Mr.  Middleh.am,  for  he  has  often  heard 
me  talk  of  you,"  said  Anne,  "but  he  is  very 
reticent,  and  when  wc  are  together  I  gene- 
rally chatter  for  both  of  us !  " 

"  It  was  not  at  uncle's  house  that  I  saw 
Captain  Studley,"  said  Grace.  "  He  was 
walking  down  the  village,  and  I  have  an 
odd  kind  of  idea  in  my  head,  and  yet  that 
can't  be  possible,  that  iincle  said  he  lived 
there." 

"  That  must  be  purely  an  effort  of 
imagination,  dear,"  said  Anne,  with  a 
grave  smile ;  "  from  the  description  you 
iiave  often  given  mo  of  your  quiet,  retired 
Loddonford,  it  is,  I  should  think,  the  very 
last  place  in  which  papa  could  pitch  his 
tent,  if,  indeed,  ho  should  ever  give  up 
the  wandering  life  wliich  he  has  led  so 
long." 
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"  Oh,  it  -will  be  all  right,  Anne,  and  you 
must  insist  upon  his  settling  down  in  some 
nice  house  in  London,"  said  Grace,  with 
the  easy  conviction  of  one  who  has  gene- 
rally had  her  own  way.  "  You  should  get 
some  of  Captain  Studley's  friends  to  help 
you  in  persuading  him." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  know  none 
of  papa's  friends,  Gracie  :  that  I  scarcely 
know  anything  of  him,"  she  added,  but  in 
an  undertone  that  her  companion  did  not 
hear. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  seen  them 
at  the  hotel,  or  that  they  might  have  gone 
to  the  theatre  with  you,"  argued  Grace. 

"  Now  you  remind  me,  I  was  introduced 
to  the  gentleman  who  went  with  us  to  the 
.theatre  one  night,  but  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  existence.  His  name  was  Heath." 

"  Now  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  Captain 
Studley  whom  I  saw  at  Loddonford,"  cried 
Grace,  in  great  exultation,  "  for  I  have 
often  heard  uncle  speak  of  Mr.  Heath, 
who  is  the  chief  cashier  in  the  bank." 

"  Your  argument  is  not  a  very  close 
one,  dear,"  said  Anne,  smiling  again ; 
"  but  still  what  you  say  is  quite  possible. 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  your  Mr. 
Heath  ?  The  gentleman  I  met  was  tall 
and  dark." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  Mr. 
Heath,"  said  Grace ;  "  and  if  I  had  I 
should  certainly  not  have  taken  any  par- 
ticular notice  of  him,  as  one  of  the  clerks. 
I — I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  !  "  she  cried  the 
next  minute.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
anything,  which  might — don't  you  know 
what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  my  sweet  Gracie  !  "  said 
Anne.  "  There  is  no  need  of  any  ex- 
planation. What  can  this  girl  want?" 
she  added ;  "  it  is  evidently  to  us  she  is 
beckoning  !  Do  you  want  us,  Mary  ?  Is 
anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Please,  miss,"  said  the  girl,  scarcely 
able  to  speak  for  lack  of  breath,  "  Miss 
Middleham  is  wanted  at  once  !  A  gentle- 
man's come  to  see  her,  and  Miss  Martha 
wishes  her  to  come  back  immediate." 

.  "  We  shall  be  there  almost  as  soon  as 
you,  Mary,"  said  Anne.  And  the  girls 
returned  to  the  house  together. 

Miss  Hannah  met  them  in  the  garden. 
Anne  noticed  at  once  that  the  old  lady 
was  labouring  under  unusual  emotion. 
Her  voice  quivered,  and  her  poor  withered 
hand,  in  its  net-mitten,  shook  visibly  as 
she  laid  ft  on  Grace's  shoulder. 

"  Is  uncle  in  the  drawing-room,  Miss 
Hannah  ?  "  asked  Grace. 


"  It's — it's  not  your  uncle,  dear ;  it's  a 
gentleman  from  the  bank,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  He  says  he  must  see  you  at  once  ! 
Do  you  know,  dear — don't  be  frightened — 
but,  I  think  he  brings  bad  news  for 
you !  " 

"Bad  news!"  cried  the  girls  simul- 
taneously. 

"  He  said  as  much  to  us,  and — and 
Martha  told  me  to  break  it  to  you — and — 
and  now  I've  done  it !  God  bless  you,  my 
dear,  and  sustain  you  in  youi"  trouble !  " 
And  the  poor  old  lady  burst  into  a  fit  of 
tears. 

"You  will  come  with  me,  Anne,  and 
hear  what  this  is  ?  "  said  Grace,  in  a  low 
voice.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips 
were  tight  set. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  if  you  wish  it !  "  re- 
plied Anne,  pressing  her  arm.  As  they 
entered  the  room,  a  gentleman,  who  had 
his  back  to  them,  turned  round.  A  tall, 
dark,  very  handsome  man,  in  whom  Anne 
Studley  recognised  her  father's  friend,  Mr. 
Heath. 


EARLY  EASTERN  TRAVELLERS. 

MARCO    POLO. 

In  many  respects  this  remarkable 
traveller  diiiers  from  all  his  predecessors. 
"  Our  Mr.  Marco,"  junior  partner  in  the 
great  house  of  Polo  Brothers,  of  Venice, 
Constantinople,  and  Soldaia,  trading  to 
the  East  in  jewels,  cloth  of  silver  and 
gold,  spicery,  rare  woods  and  gums-^the 
greatest  of  all  commercial  travellers — 
was  endowed  with  chai-acteristics  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  Like  other  early  tra- 
vellers, he  wandered  in  the  hope  of 
making  something  by  his  "  journey,"  and 
made  it  ;  but  he  had  few  feelings  in 
common  with  the  brave  and  astute  Ville 
Hardouin,  with  the  gallant  and  outspoken 
Joinville,  or  with  that  stout  friar  William 
de  Rubruquis.  The  fighting  travellers 
would  have  looked  down  upon  the  noble 
Venetian  as  a  "huckster,"  and  the  envoy  of 
St.  Louis  would  have  lifted  his  hands  in 
horror,  at  the  idea  of  a  Christian  gentleman 
dwelling  for  the  best  part  of  his  life  among 
infidel  Tartars,  adopting  their  dress,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  language,  and  serving 
that  prototype  of  antichrist,  the  chief  of  the 
Mongol  race,  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  and 
ambassador  to  other  idolatrous  monarchs, 
more  pestilent,  if  possible,  than  himself. 
Nevertheless  the  Venetian  merchant  saw 
more  of  the  great  world  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  wrote,  or  rather  dictated, 
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a  book  ;  and  poi-formcd  the  far  more  dillicult 
openition  of  makinf»  an  immense  fortune. 
His  book,  altUouijli  describint;  travels  more 
extended  tli;ui  tliose  of  liis  predeeessor  Ru- 
bruquis,  lacks  many  of  the  <nialitic8  which 
distinguish  the  report  of  the  patient  friar, 
who  paints  a  single  expedition  with  sin- 
gular power,  and  exhibits  mro  good  sense 
in  the  selection  of  stories  and  illustrations 
connected  with  his  embassy.  It  is  true 
that  the  narrative  of  Rubruquis  was 
written  by  himself,  in  a  language  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  in  the  calm  solitude 
of  a  monastic  cell,  while  the  book  of  Scr 
Marco  Polo  was  dictated  during  an  im- 
prisonment at  Genoa,  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  severely  "interviewed" 
by  the  curious  inhabitants.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  affirmed  that  the  interviewiuu;  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  intolerable  infliction 
of  telling  the  same  stories  over  and  over 
again  begot  in  the  busy  brain  of  Ser 
Marco  the  idea  of  putting  his  travels  on 
paper,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance 
for  good  and  all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
certain  Rusticiano  of  Pisa,  a  Genoese  or 
Tuscan  fellow-prisoner,  undertook  to  write 
down  the  book  from  dictation.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  dialects  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Tuscany  are  exceedingly 
dissimilar,  little  wonder  will  be  excited 
at  the  work  having  been  produced  in 
French,  a  language  spoken  and  written 
by  both  author  and  amanuensis  with  equal 
inaccuracy.  Why  it  was  not  ^vrit  either 
in  Latin  or  corrected  into  "  very  choice 
Italian  "  may  excite  some  astonishment ; 
bat  the  best  authorities,  Colonel  Yule  and 
M.  Panthier,  are  agreed  that,  if  not  the 
original  notes,  the  whole  work  was  written 
at  tii"st  in  a  barbarous  dialect  of  the  French 
then  spoken.  Thanks  to  this,  to  a  certain 
want  of  arrangement,  and  a  general  doubt 
as  to  when  the  author  is  speaking  from 
personjil  observation  and  when  from  hear- 
say, the  famous  book  of  Marco  Polo 
lacks  entirely  the  clearness  and  coherence 
of  earlier  i-ecords  of  travel.  In  quantity 
of  matter,  however,  and  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  empire  of  Cathay  (China), 
then  under  the  sway  of  Kublai  Khan, 
Marco  Polo  stands  unrivalled.  He  was 
the  first  traveller  to  cross  the  entire 
breadth  of  Asia,  naming  and  describing 
kingdom  after  kingdom  as  he  passed 
through  the  deserts  of  Persia,  the  lofty 
plateaux  of  the  Pamir — the  roof  of  the 
world — the  wild  mountain  regions  of 
Khotan  and  Kashgar,  and  the  brilliant 
coort  at  Cambaluc  (Peking).    He  first  re- 


vealed to  incredulous  Europo  the  wealth 
and  vastness  of  China,  and  the  marvels  of 
the  Indian  Seas,  studded  with  Islands  full  of 
weiillh  and  woiulers.  First  Miuoug  Eiiro- 
[H'ans  lie  visited  and  described  India,  Cochin 
China,  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Ceylon,  and  Madagascar,  and  pointed  out 
to  sceptical  Italy  that  towards  sunrise 
were  lauds  and  nations,  rulers  and  cities, 
compared  with  which  Europo  was  a  dreary 
waste,  inhabited  by  barbarians  wanting 
almost  evei-y  comfoi-t  and  refinement  of 
life. 

Ser  Marco  Polo  was  bred  for  business. 
Tho  family  of  Polo  hailed  originally 
from  the  opposite  side  of  tho  Adriatic, 
and  are  said  to  have  left  Sebenico  in 
Dalraatia  to  settle  in  Venice,  sometime 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. There  they  speedily  acquired  rank, 
for  proofs  have  at  last  been  found  which 
set  at  rest  the  disputed  question  of  ilarco's 
personal  claims  to  nobility.  The  grand- 
father of  the  great  traveller,  one  Andrea 
Polo,  had  three  sons,  Marco,  Maffeo,  and 
Nicolo  the  father  of  Marco  the  younger. 
They  were  all — after  the  manner  of  noble 
Venetians  of  the  time — engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  wore  apparently  bound  together 
by  a  species  of  partnership  which  was  not 
entirely  dissolved  by  the  long  absence  of 
the  two  younger  brothers  in  the  east. 
Jlarco  the  elder  was  undoubtedly  at  one 
time  established  in  Constantinople,  and 
had  also  a  branch  house  of  business  at 
Soldaia  (Soudak)  in  the  Crimea.  Marco 
the  younger  was  born  in  12.5J' — the  year 
of  Rubruquis's  mission  to  the  east — and 
was  therefore  six  years  of  age  when  the 
wanderings  of  the  Poli  commenced.  In 
1200,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,  Christen- 
dom had  recovei-ed  from  the  alarm  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  Tartar 
cataclysm.  Albeit  in  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe  scarcely  a  dog  might  bark,  with- 
out Mongol  leave,  from  the  borders  of 
Poland  and  the  coast  of  Cilicia  to  the 
Amur  and  the  Yellow  Sea;  and  the  vast 
empire  of  Chinghiz  nominally  owned  a 
supreme  head  in  the  great  Kaan,  practi- 
cally it  was  splitting  up  into  several  great 
monarchies,  under  tho  descendants  of  the 
four  sons  of  Chinghiz.  Personally  the 
Tartars  had  become  objects  rather  of  curi- 
osity thmi  terror,  and  at  the  Venetian 
trailing  ports  on  the  Crimean  coast  the 
Italians  had  abundant  opportunities  of  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  rulers  of  Asia. 
At  this  period,  two  of  the  Polo  family— 
Nicolo   and   Maffeo — were   at   Constanti- 
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nople,  Nicolo  having  left  his  wife  and 
child  behind  him.  at  Venice.  While  at 
Constantinople,  they  learned  that  a  new 
and  distant,  but  promising  market  for 
costly  wares  was  to  be  found  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  among  the  Tartars 
of  the  West,  who,  after  laying  waste 
a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had 
settled  down  quietly  and  buUt  cities, 
notably  Sarai  and  Bolgharnear  that  great 
river.  The  brothers  started  at  once  on  a 
trading  venture  to  the  Crimea,  and,  taking 
with  tliem  astore  of  jewels,  crossed  the  Black 
Sea  to  Soldaia.  Having  stayed  awhile  at 
Soldaia,  they  resolved  to  push  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  travelled — appa- 
rently by  the  route  followed  by  Rubruquis 
— across  the  Crimean  peninsula,  over  the 
isthmus  of  Perekop,  and  by  the  Sea  of 
Azof  and  the  Don  to  the  Volga,  till  they 
reached  the  court  of  Barca  Kaan,  a  most 
liberal  and  courteous  prince,  who  received 
the  Venetians  with  great  honour,  accepted 
the  jewels  they  presented  to  him,  and  caused 
them  to  receive  "  at  least  twice  the  value 
of  their  offering."  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  the  Poll  remained  for  a  year,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Barca  and  Alau 
(Huliikii,  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty 
in  Persia). 

In  the  end  Barca  was  defeated,  but  the 
country  between  the  brothers  and  the 
Crimea  remained  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
so  that  "  no  one  could  travel  without  peril 
of  being  taken,"  wherefore  they  determined 
to  go  forward.  Quitting  Bolghar,  a  city 
which  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga, 
some  ninety  miles  below  Kazan,  the  travel- 
lers proceeded  to  a  city  called  Ucaca,  near 
the  modern  Saratov,  and  then,  passing  the 
Volga  (styled  by  Polo  the  Tigris — from  a 
belief  that  that  river  flowed  down  from 
Paradise  and  burrowed  under  the  Caspian 
Sea),  journeyed  over  a  desert  for  "seven- 
teen days."  This  must  mean  one  stretch 
of  desert,  as  the  whole  journey  from  the 
Volga,  across  the  Ural  and  Emba  rivers, 
around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Aral,  and 
across  the  counti-y  between  the  Jaxartes 
(Sir  Daria)  to  Bokhara,  could  not  have 
been  effected  under  sixty  days.  At  Bok- 
hara the  brothers  found  themselves  so 
"fixed  that  they  could  neither  go  further 
forward  nor  yet  turn  back  again."  Time 
in  the  middle  ages  was  not  estimated  at 
the  same  value  as  now,  and  the  Poli  made 
a  "  halt "  for  three  years  in  the  city  of 
Bokhara.  Whilst  they  were  sojourning 
there  came  envoys  from  Hulakii — Lord  of 
the  Levant — to  the  Great  Kaan  of  all  the 


Tartars,  and  the  envoys,  when  they  beheld 
the  brethren,  were  "amazed,"  and  en- 
treated them  to  travel  with  them  to  the 
court  of  the  great  Kaan,  who,  they  were 
assured,  would  be  right  glad  to  see  them, 
and  would  treat  them  with  great  honour 
and  liberality.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  went.  They  were  well  received  at 
the  court  of  "  Cablay  Kaan,"  who  was 
greatly  pleased  with  his  visitors,  and  their 
discourse  in  the  Tartar  language,  "which 
they  knew  right  well ;  "  and  who,  having  a 
great  respect  for  the  Pope — mainly,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
that  spiritual  potentate  could  organise 
Crusades,  and  hurl  Europe  against  the 
East — determined  to  send  the  two  brothers 
on  an  embassy  to  Clement  the  Fourth. 
They  undertook  this  mission  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  Cogatal — a  "  baron  "  of 
the  Tartar  Empire ;  and  letters  were  in- 
dited to  the  Pope,  in  which  the  Holy 
Father  was  prayed  to  send  presently  unto 
the  Kaan  an  hundred  Christians,  intelli- 
gent men,  acquainted  with  the  Seven  Arts, 
well  qualified  to  enter  into  controversy, 
and  able  clearly  to  prove,  by  force  of 
argument,  to  idolaters  and  other  kinds  of 
folk,  that  the  law  of  Christ  was  best,  and 
that  all  other  religions  were  false  and 
nought;  and  that  if  they  would  prove 
this,  he  and  all  under  him  would  become 
Christians,  and  the  Church's  liegemen. 
Finally  he  charged  his  envoys  to  bring 
back  to  him  some  oil  of  the  lamp  which 
burns  on  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at 
Jerusalem.  And  being  furnished  with  a 
tablet  of  gold,  commanding  all  men  to 
furnish  them  with  what  they  might  re- 
quire, the  two  brothers  set  out  and  arrived 
at  Layas  (Ayas)  in  Lesser  Armenia,  in 
the  space  of  three  years,  their  progress 
having  been  much  arrested  by  snow,  heavy 
rains,  and  great  torrents. 

On  arriving  at  Aeon  (Acre)  in  the  year 
l'2(i9,  they  found  that  the  Pope  was  dead, 
and  as  the  new  Pope  was  over  long  in 
making,  thought  it  might  be  well  to  run 
over  to  Venice,  and  visit  their  households. 
Here  Messer  Nicolo  found  his  wife  dead, 
and  his  son  grown  to  a  promising  lad  of 
fifteen.  For  a  couple  of  years  the  two  brothers 
remained  in  Venice,  waiting  until  a  Pope 
should  be  made,  but,  growing  at  length 
impatient,  they  left  Venice,  accompanied 
by  ilarco,  and  going  to  Acre,  asked  the 
permission  of  the  legate  Tebaldo  di 
Vicenza,  to  obtain  oil  from  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  having  obtained  it,  started 
to    return    to    the    Kaan,    when    tidings 
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arrived  at  Acre,  that  the  Cardiniils  had  at 
length  oU>cted  as  Popo  no  other  tlian  the 
legate  Tebaldo  himself  (Gregory  X.)  The 
new  Pope  sent  messages  to  recall  the 
brothei-s,  who  were  then  furnished  with 
papal  letters,  and  received  the  Pope's 
benediction.  Moreover  two  friars  of  the 
order  of  preachers  were  associated  with 
them  in  the  embassy.  On  regaining 
Laya-s,  however,  tidings  arrived  that 
Bundi'ikdar,  Soldan  of  Babylon  (Cairo) 
had  invaded  Armenia  with  a  gi-oat  host  of 
Saracens,  and  when  the  preaching  friai-s 
heard  this,  '•  they  were  greatly  frightened, 
and  said  that  go  they  never  wonld."  So 
they  made  over  their  credentials  and 
documents  to  the  Poli,  and  departed  in 
company  with  the  Mastei'  of  the  Temple. 
Meanwhile,  Marco,  his  father,  and  uncle, 
struck  into  Central  Asia.  Starting  from 
Ayas — the  ancient  -Ega?,  the  chief  port  of 
Cilician  Armenia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Scandc- 
roon — at  which  there  was  then  a  great 
trade  in  spicery  and  cloths  of  silk  and 
gold,  the  Venetians  traversed  Lesser 
ilermenia  (Armenia)  and  entered  "  the 
province  of  Turcomania."  The  inhabitants 
are  described  as  "worshippers  of  Mahomet, 
a  rude  people,  with  an  uncouth  language  of 
their  own."  Subject  to  these  rude  warrior.s 
were  the  degenerate  Armenians  and  Greeks, 
who  occupied  themselves  with  trade  and 
handicrafts,  weaving  "the  finest  and 
handsomest  carpets  in  the  world,  and  also 
a  great  quantity  of  tine  and  rich  silks,  of 
cramoisy  and  other  colours."  Under  the 
title  of  Tui'comania,  Marco  Polo  includes 
a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  then  subject 
to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  or  Conia. 
Entering  now  into  Greater  Hermenia — 
celebrated  for  baths  and  buckram,  pro- 
bably a  very  different  material  from  that 
which  now  bears  the  name — our  travellers 
pushed  onwards.  Polo  merely  halts  for 
an  instant  to  speak  of  Georgiania — a 
country  towards  the  north — where  there 
is  a  "  fountain  from  which  oil  springs  in 
great  abundance,  insomuch  that  a  hundred 
shiploads  might  be  taken  from  it  at  one 
time.  This  oil  is  not  good  to  use  with 
food,  but  is  good  to  burn,  and  is  also 
used  to  anoint  camels  that  have  the 
mange." 

Pausing  to  describe  the  Iron  Gate  of 
Alexander,  Derbend — not  far  from  Tiflis, 
on  the  Caucasus,  where  the  remains  of 
enormous  fortifications  yet  remain — and  a 
convent  of  nuns,  with  a  miraculous  lake, 
wherein  fish  were  only  found  during  Lent, 
Marco  next  speaks  ot  the  Sea  of  Ghel  (the 


Caspian)  and  hurries  on  to  talk  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mosul  and  Bandas  (Baghdad) 
its  capital,  and  the  ancient  scat  of  the 
Kalifat  —  whence  in  the  middle  ages 
came  the  rich  silk  and  gold  brocades 
called  Baldachini.  From  their  use  in  the 
state  canopies  and  umbrellas  of  Italian 
dignitaries,  the  word  Baldacchino  has 
come  to  mean  a  canopy,  even  when  made 
of  metal  or  stone.  It  is  a  true  cui-iosity 
of  nomenclature,  that  the  town  where 
dwelt  the  high  priest  of  Mahomed  should 
give  a  name  to  the  canopy  over  a  Christian 
altar  ! 

Apropos  of  Baghdad,  Polo  fails  not  to 
toll  the  story  of  the  last  of  the  Caliphs — 
since  put  into  verse  by  Longfellow — who 
being  renowned  for  his  avarice,  was  after 
his  capture  taunted  by  Hulaki'i,  his  Mongol 
conqueror,  for  keeping  his  treasure  locked 
up,  instead  of  spending  a  part  of  it  on 
thews  and  sinews  to  defend  the  I'est. 
'•The  Calif  wist  not  what  to  answer,  and 
said  never  a  word.  So  the  Prince  con- 
tinued, '  Now,  then,  Calif,  since  I  see  what 
a  love  thou  hast  borne  thy  treasui-e,  I  will 
e'en  give  it  thee  to  cat  !  '  So  he  shut  the 
Calif  up  in  the  Treasure  Tower,  and  bade 
that  neither  meat  nor  drink  should  be 
given  to  him,  saying,  '  Now,  Calif,  eat  of 
thy  treasure  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  since 
thou  art  so  fond  of  it ;  for  never  shalt  thou 
have  aught  else  to  eat.'  So  the  Calif 
lingered  in  the  tower  four  days,  and  then 
died  like  a  dog."  This  story,  which  varies 
in  some  important  particulars  from  the 
version  given  by  Moslem  historians,  is 
followed  by  an  astounding  account  of  a 
Christian  miracle — a  mountain  moved  from 
its  place  by  a  one-eyed  cobbler,  who  had 
half-blinded  himself,  because  he  had  once 
been  tempted  iuto  admiration  of  theshapely 
extremities  of  a  lady  who  came  to  bo 
measured  for  a  pair  of  boots.  This  is 
followed  by  the  history  of  the  later  career 
of  the  three  magi,  and  the  traveller  then 
pulls  up  at  the  City  of  Kerman — reached 
from  Armenia  via  Tabreez.  Kerman  was 
celebrated  for  its  turquoises,  its  steel,  and 
"  ondauique,"  "  hundwancy,"  or  Indian 
steel.  This  is  made  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  "blister- 
ing," and  was  doubtless  believed  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  it  still  is  in  India,  to  be 
made  direct  from  a  peculiar  ore,  akin 
to  but  not  identical  with  that  of  iron. 
Colonel  Yule  says:  "An  old  Indian  officer 
told  me  of  the  reply  of  a  native  friend  to 
whom  ho  had  tried  to  explain  the  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel — '  What  ?    you 
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woiild  have  me  believe  that  if  I  put  an 
ass  into  the  furnace  it  ■will  come  forth  a 
horse  !  '  " 

The  Poll  appeal-  to  have  found  time 
while  at  Kerman  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Hormuz,  then  an  important  city  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Crossing  a  magnificent  plain 
full  of  fine  streams  of  water,  date-palms, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  they  reached  the 
famous  entrepot  of  the  East,  whither 
"  came  merchants  from  India,  with  ships 
loaded  with  spicery  and  precious  stones, 
cloths  of  silk  and  gold,  elephants'  teeth, 
and  many  other  wares  which  they  sell  to 
the  merchants  of  Hormaz,  and  which  these 
in  turn  carry  all  over  the  world  to  dispose 
of  again."  Turning  northwards  from  FCer- 
man,  the  embassy  proceeded  on  its  way 
through  a  desert  to  Cabinan,  and  through 
the  desert  of  Khorassan  and  over  the 
mountains  to  Balkh,  described  as  a  noble 
city  and  a  great.  Ascending  the  course  of 
the  Osus,  the  Venetians  pushed  through 
Khunduz  to  Badakhshau,  where,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  young  Marco,  they  tarried 
the  space  of  a  year,  acquiring  meanwhile 
much  valuable,  and,  as  it  has  since  been 
shown,  correct  information  touching  the 
incursions  made  into  India  by  the  Mongols 
up  to  that  date.  Marco  gives  an  account  of 
the  Balas  ruby  mines,  describing  the  ruler 
of  the  district  as  restricting  the  output  in 
order  to  keep  up  prices ;  waxes  el  oquent  o  ver 
the  beauty  of  the  fine  fertile  hill  country, 
with  abundance  of  grass,  water  and 
trees;  and  boars  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  mountain  air,  which 
finally  restored  him  to  health.  Polo  now 
found  himself  in  that  heart  of  central 
Asia  which  at  the  present  moment  excites 
the  curiosity  of  geographers  and  the 
anxiety  of  statesmen.  Pursuing  the  great 
river  of  Badakhshan — meaning  the  Panja 
or  upper  course  of  the  Oxus — the  Vene- 
tians rode  for  twelve  days,  till  they  reached 
Vokhan  (Wakhan),  and  found  there  many 
beasts,  and  among  others  the  wild  sheep, 
since  called  Ovis  Poli.  "This  plain  is 
called  Pamer  (Pamir),  and  you  ride  across 
it  for  twelve  days  together,  finding  nothing 
but  a  desert  without  habitations  or  any 
green  thing,  so  that  travellers  are  obliged 
to  carry  with  them  whatever  they  have 
need  of.  The  region  is  so  lofty  and  cold 
that  you  do  not  even  see  any  birds  flying." 
Recent  explorations  of  the  Pamir,  or  rather 
Pamirs,  are  adverse  to  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  vast  table  land.  The  oflicers  sent  home 
by  that  route  from  Kashgar,  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, reported  the  tract  of  country  as  being 


broken  up  into  a  system  of  deep  valleys,  and 
varied  somewhat  from  the  report  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wood,  touching  the  lake  variously 
called  Victoria,  Sikandara,  or  Sirikol. 
Nevertheless  the  Venetian  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  much  exaggeration  when  he 
remarks  that  the  Pamir  is  "  said  to  be  the 
highest  place  in  the  world.  And  when 
you  have  got  to  this  height,  you  find  a 
great  lake  between  two  mountains,  and 
out  of  it  a  fine  river  running  through  a 
plain  clothed  with  the  finest  pasture  in 
the  world,  insomuch  that  a  lean  beast 
there  will  fatten  to  your  heart's  content  in 
ten  days." 

Captain  John  Wood,  in  his  interesting 
account  of  the  Upper  Waters  of  the  Oxus, 
warmly  applauds  the  description  given  by 
Marco  Polo,  as  correct  in  all  its  leading 
points.  The  native  expression,  Bam-i- 
Duniah,  the  roof  of  the  world,  explains 
Marco's,  "  'tis  said  to  be  the  highest  place 
in  the  world,"  and  his  account  of  the  lake 
is  exact. 

According  to  Captain  Wood,  "  this  lake 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  fourteen 
miles  long  from  east  to  west  by  an  average 
breadth  of  one  mile.  On  three  sides  it  is 
bordered  by  swelling  hills,  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  high,  whilst  along  its  southern 
banks  they  rise  into  mountains  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  or 
nineteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  which 
never-failing  source  the  lake  is  supplied." 
Measured  by  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  the  exact  height  of  the  lake  above 
the  sea  is  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
feet,  or  sixty-two  feet  lower  than  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  "  roof  of 
the  world  "  would  appear  to  be  the  highest 
table-land  in  Asia  and  probably  in  any 
part  of  our  globe.  From  Pamir  the  ground 
sinks  in  every  direction  except  to  the  south- 
east— where  similar  plateaux  extend  along 
the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya  into 
Tibet.  Whether  the  Pamir  be  or  be  not 
justly  entitled  the  watershed  of  Central 
Asia,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mountains 
which  encircle  lake  Sir-i-kol  give  rise  to 
many  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Yarkand 
River,  the  Sirr  or  Kokan  river,  and  the 
Kunar.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country  claim  descent  from  the  ancient 
Greeks — the  chiefs  of  Badakhshan  Wak- 
han, Darwaz  and  Chitral  tracing  their  an- 
cestry direct  to  Alexander  the  Great,  other- 
wise Hazrat  Zekunder,  whom  the  Moham- 
medans have  canonised. 

Leaving   the    Pamir  on  the  south,  the 
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Poll  tnivoi-sod  the  savago  region  of  Belor 
and  reached  Kashjrvr,  thou,  as  now,  a  phico 
of  jrivnt  ti-adi",  and  travelli'd  on  via  Yarkaiul 
to  KhoUin,  and  then,  striking  to  tho  north, 
traversed  the  southern  slope  of  tho  Thian 
Shan  range,  and  crossing  the  desert  of 
Gobi — invested  with  many  supernatural 
terrors — tlu-j  came  to  Selia-chew,  or  tho 
"  City  of  the  Sands,"  where  they  found,  as 
at  many  other  points  of  their  journey,  a 
mixed  po|)ulation  of  idolaters,  Mahomme- 
dans,  and  Xestorian  Christians,  who  appear 
to  have  been  tolerated,  after  a  fashion,  by 
most  of  the  early  Mongol  rulers. 

Marco  Polo's  remarks,  however,  on  the 
manners  of  the  Tartars  coincide  so  closely 
with  those  of  Rubruquis  that  I  shall  pass 
them  over  with  a  mere  aeknowledgment 
of  their  genei'al  exactitude.  On  leaving 
the  City  of  the  Sands  the  Poli  entered 
the  province  of  Taugut,  now  considered 
as  part  of  China  Proper.  At  this 
point  the  young  Venetian  undertakes  to 
explain  the  true  nature  of  the  fabled 
salamander.  In  the  province  of  Chingin- 
talas,  according  to  Marco  "  is  a  mountain 
in  which  are  excellent  veins  of  steel  and 
ondaniciue.  And  you  must  know  that  in 
the  same  mountain  there  is  a  vein  of  the 
substance  from  which  salamander  (asbes- 
tos) is  made.  For  the  real  truth  is  that 
the  salamander  is  no  beast,  as  they  allege 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  but  is  a  substance 
found  in  the  earth."  After  showing  his 
good  sense  in  repudiating  the  fabled  lizard, 
our  traveller  shows  the  curious  fetters 
which  enclosed  thought  in  his  day  by 
saying:  "  Everybody  must  be  aware  that 
it  can  be  no  animal's  nature  to  live  in  fire, 
seeing  that  every  animal  is  composed  of  all 
the  four  elements."  These  four  elements, 
earth,  wat«r,  air,  and  fire,  became  a  sore 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  philosophic 
inquiry,  at  the  period  when  astrology  and 
alchemy  were  gi-adually  displaced  by 
astronomy  and  chemistry. 

Through  strange  lands  teeming  with 
wonders,  journeyed  the  three  Poli  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  came  at 
length  to  the  great  Kaan  Knblai,  who  was 
then  sojourning  at  Kemenfu  (Kaipingfu) 
a  new  city  founded  some  four  years  before 
the  accession  of  Kublai.  It  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  that  great  monarch, 
and  from  l"2t>l:  was  styled  Shangtu  or 
"  Upper  Court."  This  is  the  Chandu  of 
Marco  Polo  and  the  Xjinadu  of  Coleridge — 

In  X;inn<ln  Ji.l  KalihiKhaii 
'  A  Ht;itely  pleii-'^urL'  dome  decreo. 

The  travellers  were  well  received  by  the 


Khan,  who,  on  hearing  through  his  mes- 
sengers— regular  posts  were  then  esta- 
blished in  Tartary — of  tho  advent  of  the 
Venetians,  sent  people  a  journey  of  full 
forty  diiys  to  meet  them  and  entertain 
them  on  tho  road.  At  the  audience  which 
was  at  once  granted  them  the  Poli  pre- 
sented the  credentials  and  letters  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Pope,  and  tho 
oil  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  which  the 
Kaan  "  was  very  glad,  for  he  set  great 
store  thereby."  Marco  himself,  on  being 
presented,  was  graciously  received  by  the 
Kaan ;  and  making  wondrous  progress  in 
learning  the  customs  of  the  Tartars,  their 
language,  theirmannerof  writing,  and  their 
practice  in  war,  was  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  Emperor  that  he  sent  him  "  on  an 
ambassage  of  his  to  a  country  which  was 
a  good  six  months'  journey  distant." 

The  young  gallant  (jeune  Bachelor)  exe- 
cuted his  commission  well  and  displayed 
true  Italian  acuteness,  for  "  he  had  taken 
note  on  several  occasions  that  when  the 
Prince's  ambassadors  returned  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  they  were  able  to 
tell  him  about  nothing  except  the  business 
on  which  they  had  gone,  and  that  the  prince 
in  consequence  held  them  for  no  better 
than  fools  and  dolts,  and  would  say,  'I  had 
far  liever  hearken  about  the  strange  things 
and  the  manners  of  the  different  countries 
you  have  seen,  than  merely  be  told  of  the 
business  you  went  upon.'  Marco  therefore, 
as  he  went  and  retui'ned,  took  pains  to 
learn  about  all  kinds  of  different  matters 
in  the  countries  which  he  visited,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  tell  about  them  to  the  Great 
Kaan." 

The  system  adopted  by  young  Polo  of 
combining  the  functions  of  an  ambassador 
withthoseof  a  "special  correspondent  "ex- 
plains much  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
puzzing  in  a  singularly  matter-of-fact  book. 
Marco,  not  content  with  describing  what 
he  saw — generally  very  clearly — interlai-ds 
his  narrative  with  naany  marvellous  stories 
introduced  with  the  orthodox  "  I  heard  " 
or  "it  was  told  to  me."  During  the  longtime 
— some  eighteen  years — that  he  remained 
in  the  service  of  Kublai,  he  was  sent  on 
missions,  to  many  parts  of  India,  China  and 
Cochin  C  hina,  and  evidently  employed  much 
diligence  in  picking  up  news  to  interest 
his  exceedingly  royal  and  liberal  master. 
To  this  avidity  for  narrative  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  tho  talcs  which 
have  thrown  discredit  on  an  otherwise 
veracious  narrative. 

When   Marco    Polo   discourses   on   the 
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personal  appeai-ance  of  the  Great  Kaan ; 
the  number  of  his  wives  and  children  :  the 
curious  system  of  competitive  examination 
in  beauty,  undergone  by  ladies  aspiring  to 
the  honour  of  dwelling  in  the  imperial 
harem  ;  the  general  rule  of  the  country ; 
paper  money,  messengers  and  posts ;  the 
employment  of  the  cheetah  in  huntiiig ; 
the  wondrous  cities  of  Cambaluc,  Cura- 
coron,  and  Kinsay ;  and  the  black  stones 
(coal)  that  are  dug  in  Cathay,  and 
used  for  fuel,  he  is  almost  invariably 
accurate.  Touching  the  latter  item,  his 
accuracy  is  extraordinary.  He  says  of 
these  "black  stones,"  "if  you  supply  the 
fire  with  them  at  night,  and  see  that  they 
are  well  kindled,  you  will  find  them  still 
alight  in  the  morning,"  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  anthracite  coal  which  abounds 
in  Szechuen  and  Yunnan.  In  the  obser- 
vations gathered  during  his  Indian  and 
Cambodian  journeyings,  he  is  not  less 
accurate,  within  the  limit  of  his  personal 
experience,  and  gives  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  oil-head  (spermaceti  whale  pro- 
ducing ambergris),  the  cameleopard  and 
other  curious  animals,  but  no  sooner  does 
he  commence  with  "  I  was  told,"  than 
some  stupendous  monster  turns  up,  such 
as  the  two-footed  serpent — supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  alligator,  and  by  others 
the  boa. 

Basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  Great 
Kaan,  the  Poli  waxed  mighty  in  Cathay, 
but  after  the  space  of  seventeen  years, 
"  they  began  among  themselves  to  think 
of  returning  to  their  own  country."  In 
justice  to  the  Poli,  it  must  be  said  that 
their  desire  to  depart  was  not  influenced 
by  sentimental  conditions.  The  Kaan  was 
getting  old,  and  in  the  east,  foreigners 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  forfeiture  of 
their  goods  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  the  successful  Poli  were 
not  without  enemies.  Wherefore  they 
applied  to  him  for  leave  to  go,  "  but  he 
had  such  a  partiality  for  them,  and  liked 
so  much  to  have  them  about  him,  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  persuade  him  to 
let  them  go."  Fortune,  however,  favoured 
the  Venetians,  for  it  came  to  pass  that  Bol- 
gana  (Bolghan)  wife  of  Argon,  Lord  of  the 
Levant,  died,  after  requesting  in  her  will 
that  no  lady  should  succeed  her  as  Argon's 
V!  ife,  save  oiie  of  her  own  family.  Where- 
fore Argon  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court 
of  the  Great  Kaan,  to  bring  back  a  bride 
of  the  family  of  Queen  Bolgana.  This 
request  was  at  once  entertained  by  the 
Kaan,  who  sent  for  a  lady  whose  name 


was  Cocachin — a  maiden  of  seventeen,  a 
very  beautiful  and  charming  person. 

Meanwhile  Ser  Marco  had  returned  from 
India,  whither  he  had  been  on  an  embassy, 
and  set  on  the  bridal  ambassadors  to  request 
'of  the  Kaan  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
take  home  the  lady  by  sea,  and  that  the 
three  Latins,  on  account  of  their  "  great 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Indian 
seas,"  might  be  suffered  to  accompany 
them.  With  sore  reluctance  the  Kaan 
consented,  and  having  charged  his  faith- 
ful servants  with  messages  to  many  Chris- 
tian kings,  suffered  them  to  depart  with  a 
great  retinue  in  thirteen  ships.  After  a 
voyage  of  eighteen  months  in  the  Indian 
seas,  and  losing  six  hundred  of  their  fol- 
lowing, they  arrived  in  port  (probably 
Ormuz)  and  finding  that  Argon  was  dead, 
quietly  handed  over  the  lady  Cocachin,  to 
his  son,  after  the  Tartar  fashion.  Having 
performed  their  duty,  the  envoys  travelled 
on  by  Trebizond,  Constantinople,  and 
Negropont,  to  Venice,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  year  1295. 

On  their  arrival  they  found  the  elder 
Marco  dead,  and  everybody  else  in- 
disposed to  recognise  them ;  but  when 
they  gave  a  superb  banquet,  appeared 
magnificently  attired,  and  exhibited  great 
store  of  jewels,  they  were  immediately 
acknowledged  as  true  Amphitryons.  The 
adventures  of  Marco  junior,  however, 
were  not  yet  over.  In  the  great  sea 
fight  of  Curzola,  between  the  Venetians 
and  the  Genoese,  he  was  taken  and 
detained  in  prison  for  four  years.  On 
returning  to  Venice  he  married,  had  two 
daughters,  and,  about  the  age  of  three- 
score and  ten,  was  finally  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  His  declining  years,  however, 
although  sweetened  by  family  ties  and 
abundant  wealth,  were  not  without  the 
inevitable  drop  of  bitterness. 

Like  many  other  great  men,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  acknowledge  that  no  man 
is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  In  the 
domains  of  Kublai  Khan  he  had  filled  the 
role  of  ambassador  to  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  known  world.  He  made 
treaties,  and  conducted  princesses  to  their 
future  homes.  His  life  was  full  of  power, 
gold,  and  glory,  but  when  he  made  the 
mistake  of  going  home,  he  sank,  de- 
spite the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind, 
into  an  ordinary  Venetian  citizen.  His 
enemies  rejoiced  tliat  he  had  written  a 
book,  and  every  trum]5ery  paddler  in  the 
lagoons  had  his  little  joke  against  Marco 
Millione — for  so  they  named  him,  because 
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ho  truthfully  spako  of  millions  when  re- 
countiiifj  tho  teeming  piipulntion  of  China. 
The  Venetians,  who  had  never  seen  a 
million  of  men,  declined  to  believe  in 
aught  beyond  their  narrow  experience, 
and  nicknamed  him  Marco  Milliono,  and 
his  house  the  Corto  Millione,  a  name  which 
abode  long  after  the  generation  of  Poli 
had  passed  away.  Nay,  worse  than  this, 
tliey  perpetuated  his  memory  in  masqiier- 
ades  as  a  comic  character,  who  fsistened 
on  people  and  told  them  ludicrous  and  im- 
possible stories.  Thus  through  tho  long 
decadence  of  tho  City  of  the  Sea,  was  her 
gratest  traveller — at  once  a  merchant, 
statesman,  and  diplomatist — depicted  to  a 
ribald  crowd  as  a  garrulous  button-holder 
and  mendacious  buffoon. 


SUNFLOWER. 

A    MEJIORV. 

HERSEir !     Least  fit  of  all  Bower-names  to  write 

Beneath  a  face  so  pansy-pure  and  sliy  ! 

Yet  memory  holds  the  key.     A  primrose  light, 

Rose-rifted,  down  a  waning  westei-n  sky 

AVas  shrinking  slowly.     Stretched  ahove,  a  sea 

Of  drifted  purple  and  wind-winnowed  gold 

Surged  slumberously.     The  garden  glowed,  and  she 

Whose  eve-tlashed  face  I  shall  no  more  behold, 

Stood  midst  the  leafage  by  yon  tangled  bower, 

Measuring  her  maiden  height  against  a  sunflower. 

A  child  with  a  child's  fancy !     Yet  the  glance 

From  her  unshadowed  eyes  did  move  my  heart 

Like  mountain  music.     Oh,  that  rustling  dance 

Of  wind-stirred  woodbine  !     As  a  fawn  will  start 

AVlieu  tho  fern  crisps  beneath  unwary  tread, 

So  started  she  a  moment,  letting  slip 

The  sun-rayed  flower  that  kissed  her  dainty  head ; 

Then,  with  a  glancing  smile  that  touched  her  lip 

As  swallow-wing  still  water,  she  lUd  pass 

As  softly  as  her  sliding  shadow  o'er  the  grass. 

One  mocked  me,  she  who  at  her  bosom  l)ore 

The  richest  of  rare  blooms.     AVhat  rustic  charm 

Might  mat<jh  the  pure  patrician  grace  she  wore 

So  proudly  Y    Yet  that  garden  !    Seemed  there  harm 

In  those  dear  wanderings  when  the  winds  were  low 

At  eve,  and  all  the  winding  walks  were  dim  ? 

Heaven  hath  no  angel  whiter  than  her  brow, 

Nor  is  there  any  seraph's  Vesper  hymn 

More  pure  than  was  her  greeting,  when  tho  light 

Waned  wholly,  and  her  lips  shaped  their  most  sweet 

good-night ! 
That  garden  I     Leafy  as  green  June,  and  bland 
With  fragrance  as  the  rose's  inmost  heart. 
See,  here  be  ashes  of  dead  flowers !     Her  hand 
Gathered  them  that  still  eve  when,  loth  to  part, 
Since  parting  searched  all  secrets,  at  the  gate 
We  lingered.     Could  the  coward  in  my  soul 
Abide  a  keener  curse.     Pride  whispered  "  Wait !  " 
When  love  cried  "  Clasp!  "     A  dastjird  self-control, 
Bom  of  stilf-seeking,  slew  the  man  in  me, 
And  left  me — not  one  kiss  to  soften  memory. 
Was  it  a  tear  that  twinkled  on  the  rose  ? 
Was  it  a  sob  that  .shook  her  ?    So  she  moved 
In  throngli  the  shadows  silently.    The  close 
Of  her  white  cnrtained  lattice  chilled  me.     Loved  ? 
Let  these  swift  tears  give  answer,  shed  in  vain 
After  long  days.     ^ly  darling  !     Nay,  not  mine. 
Oh,  bitter  doubt,  the  soul  of  my  soul's  pain  ! 
How  dare  1  link  unspoken  love  with  thmc  i* 
Or  hoi>e  some  hidden  future  shall  make  gieen 
Tho  budless  branch  of  passion's  barren  '*  might  have 

been.'" 


That  rare  ripe  blossom  at  the  breast  of  her 

Who  mocked  thee,  is  as  dead  to  mo  as  thine ; 

Hut  no  rich  troi)ic  scent  shall  ever  stir 

My  sense  like  waftings  from  wind-blown  woodbine. 

Pride  put  thee  from  me ;  its  desired  fruit 

is  dust,  its  gilded  bondage  galling  shame. 

Yet  sweet,  thy  picture  smiles  j  my  pleading  suit 

To  limn  thee  woke  that  blush  ;  'tis  still  tho  same 

As  when  I  hxed  it,  in  that  leafy  bower. 

Thy  sunny  head  upreared  against  the  tall  sunflower. 


FATAL      FORTUNE. 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PARTS. 
BY  WILKIB  COLLINS. 


I'ART   TUE    SECOND. 
T. 

"  I  LIVED  happily  in  the  house  of  my 
relative,  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  a  country  gentleman.  Time  had 
long  since  cured  me  of  my  boyish  in- 
fatuation for  the  nursery  governess.  I 
could  revisit  with  perfect  composure  the 
paths  along  which  we  had  walked,  the  lake 
on  which  we  had  sailed  together.  Hearing 
by  chance  that  she  was  married  in  her 
own  country,  I  could  wish  her  all  possible 
happiness,  with  the  sober  kindness  of  a 
disinterested  friend.  What  a  strange  thread 
of  irony  runs  through  the  texture  of  the 
simplest  human  life  !  The  early  love  for 
which  I  had  sacrificed  and  suffered  so 
much,  was  now  revealed  to  me  in  its  true 
colours,  as  a  boy's  passing  fancy — nothing 
more  ! 

"  Three  years  of  peaceful  freedom  passed ; 
freedom  which,  on  the  uncontradicted  testi- 
mony of  respectable  witnesses,  I  never 
abused.  Well,  that  long  and  happy  in- 
terval, like  all  intervals,  came  to  its  end — 
and  then  the  great  misfortune  of  my  life 
fell  upon  me.  One  of  ray  uncles  died,  and 
left  me  inheritor  of  his  whole  fortune.  I, 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  heirs, 
now  received,  not  only  the  large  income 
derived  from  the  estates,  but  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  in  ready  money  as  well. 

"  The  vile  calumny  which  had  asserted 
me  to  be  mad,  was  now  revived  by  the 
wretches  who  were  interested  in  stepping 
between  me  and  my  inheritance.  A  year 
ago,  I  was  sent  back  to  the  asylum  in 
which  I  had  been  last  imprisoned.  The 
pretence  for  confining  me  was  found  in  an 
'act  of  violence  '  (as  it  was  called),  which 
I  had  committed  in  a  momentary  outbreak 
of  anger,  and  which  it  was  acknowledged 
had  led  to  no  serious  results.  PLu  ing  got 
me  into  the  a.sylum,  the  conspirators  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  their  work.  A  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  was  i.ssued  against  me. 
It  was  held  by  one  Commissioner,  without 
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a  jury,  and  without  the  presence  of  a  lawyer 
to  assert  my  interests.  By  one  man's  deci- 
sion I  was  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind. 
The  custody  of  my  person,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  my  estates,  was  confided 
to  men  chosen  from  among  the  conspira- 
tors who  had  declared  me  to  be  mad.  I 
am  here,  through  the  favour  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  asylum,  who  has  given 
me  my  holiday  at  the  seaside,  and  who 
humanely  trusts  me  with  my  liberty,  as 
you  see.  At  barely  thirty  years  old,  I 
am  refused  the  free  use  of  my  money  and 
the  free  management  of  my  affairs.  At 
barely  thu'ty  years  old,  I  am  officially 
declared  to  be  a  lunatic  for  life !  " 


He  paused ;  his  head  sank  on  his  breast ; 
tis  story  was  told. 

I  have  repeated  his  words  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember  them ;  but  I  can  give  no 
idea  of  the  modest  and  touching  resigna- 
tion with  which  he  spoke.  To  say  that  I 
pitied  him  with  my  whole  heart,  is  to  say 
nothing.  I  loved  him  with  my  whole  heart 
— and  I  may  acknowledge  it,  now  ! 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cameron,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I 
could  trust  myself  to  speak,  "  can  nothing 
be  done  to  help  you  ?    Is  there  no  hope?" 

"  There  is  always  hope,"  he  answered, 
without  raising  his  head.  "  I  have  to  thank 
you,  Miss  Brading,  for  teaching  me  that." 

"  To  thank  me  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  How 
have  I  taught  you  to  hope  ?  " 

"  You  have  brightened  my  dreary  life. 
When  I  am  with  you,  all  my  bitter  remem- 
brances leave  me.  I  am  a  happy  man 
again  ;  and  a  happy  man  can  always  hope. 
I  dream  now  of  finding  what  I  have  never 
yet  had — a  dear  and  devoted  friend,  who 
will  rouse  the  energy  that  has  sunk  in  me 
under  the  martyrdom  that  I  have  endured. 
Why  do  I  submit  to  the  loss  of  my  rights 
and  my  liberty,  without  an  effort  to  re- 
cover them  ?  I  was  alone  in  the  world, 
until  I  met  with  you.  I  had  no  kind  hand 
to  raise  me,  no  kind  voice  to  encourage  me. 
Shall  I  ever  find  the  hand  ?  Shall  I  ever 
hear  the  voice  ?  When  I  am  with  you,  the 
hope  that  you  have  taught  me  answers. 
Yes.  When  I  am  by  myself,  the  old 
despair  comes  back,  and  says.  No." 

He  lifted  his  head  for  the  first  time. 
If  I  had  not  understood  what  his  words 
meant,  his  look  would  have  enlightened 
me.  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes ;  my 
heart  heaved  and  fluttered  wildly ;  my 
hands  mechanically  tore  up  and  scattered 
the  grass  round  me.     The  silence  became 


unendurable.  I  spoke,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  was  saying ;  tearing  faster  and 
faster  at  the  poor  harmless  grass,  as  if 
my  whole  business  in  life  was  to  pull  up 
the  greatest  quantity  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time  ! 

"We  have  only  known  each  other  a 
little  while,"  I  said;  "and  a  woman  is 
but  a  weak  ally  in  such  a  terrible  position 
as  yours.  But  useless  as  I  may  be,  count 
on  me,  now  and  always,  as  your  friend — ■ — " 

He  moved  close  to  me  before  I  could 
say  more,  and  took  my  hand.  He  mur- 
mured in  my  ear, 

"  May  I  count  on  you,  one  day,  as  the 
nearest  and  dearest  friend  of  all  ?  Will 
you  forgive  me,  Mai-y,  if  I  own  that  I  love 
you  ?  You  have,  taught  me  to  love,  as 
you  have  taught  me  to  hope.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  lighten  my  hard  lot.  You 
can  recompense  me  for  all  that  I  have 
suffered ;  you  can  rouse  me  to  struggle 
for  my  freedom  and  my  rights.  Be  the 
good  angel  of  my  life  !  Forgive  me,  love 
me,  rescue  me — be  my  wife  !  " 

I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  I 
found  myself  in  his  arms — and  I  answered 
him  in  a  kiss.  Taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  I  dare  say  I 
was  guilty,  in  accepting  him,  of  the 
rashest  act  that  ever  a  woman  committed. 
Very  good.  I  didn't  care  then — I  don't 
care  now.  I  was  then,  and  I  am  now, 
the  happiest  woman  living. 


It  was  necessary  that  either  he  or  I 
should  tell  my  father  of  what  had  passed 
between  us.  On  reflection,  I  thought  it 
best  that  I  should  make  the  disclo-sure. 
The  day  after  the  pic-nic,  I  repeated  to 
my  father  Roland's  melancholy  narrative, 
as  a  necessary  preface  to  the  anouncement 
that  I  had  promised  to  be  Roland's  wife. 

My  father  saw  the  obvious  objections 
to  the  marriage.  He  warned  me  of  the 
imprudence  which  I  contemplated  com- 
mitting, in  the  strongest  terms.  Our 
prospect  of  happiness,  if  we  married, 
would  depend  entirely  on  our  capacity 
to  legally  supersede  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lunacy  Commission.  Success  in  this 
arduous  undertaking  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  uncertain.  The  commonest  pru- 
dence pointed  to  the  propriety  of  delaying 
our  marriage  until  the  doubtful  experi- 
ment had  been  put  to  the  proof. 

This  reasoning  was  unanswerable.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  completely  thi-own 
away  upon  me. 
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AVlien  did  a  woman  in  lo^o  ever  listen 
to  reason  ?  1  believe  there  is  no  instance 
of  it  on  record.  My  father's  wise  words 
of  caution  had  no  chnnee  against  Roland's 
fervent  entreaties.  The  days  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Ea.stbounie  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  If  1  let  him  return  to  the  asylum 
an  unmarried  man,  months,  years  perhaps, 
might  pass  before  our  union  could  take 
place.  Could  1  exj)ect  him,  could  I  expect 
any  man,  to  endure  that  cruel  se])aration, 
that  unrelieved  suspense  r  His  mind  had 
been  sorely  tried  already ;  his  mind  might 
give  way  under  it.  These  were  the  argu- 
ments that  carried  weight  with  them,  in  my 
judgment !  I  was  of  age,  and  free  to  act 
as  1  pleased.  You  are  welcome,  if  you  like, 
to  consider  me  the  most  foolish  and  the 
most  obstinate  of  women.  In  sixteen  days 
from  the  date  of  the  pie-nic,  Roland  and 
I  were  ]>rivately  married  at  Eastbourne. 

My  father — more  grieved  than  angry, 
poor  mau — declined  to  be  present  at  the 
cei-emony;  in  justice  to  himself.  My 
brother  gave  me  away  at  the  altar. 

Roland  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  of  the 
wedding-day  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  together.  At  nine  o'clock,  he 
returned  to  the  doctor's  house,  exactly  as 
usual ;  having  previously  explained  to  me 
that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  that  until  we  succeeded  in 
setting  aside  the  pi-oceedings  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission,  there  was  a  serious  necessity 
for  keeping  the  marriage  strictly  secret. 
My  husband  and  I  kissed,  and  said  good- 
bye till  to-morrow,  as  the  clock  struck  the 
hour.  I  little  thought,  while  I  looked 
after  him  from  the  street  door,  that 
months  on  months  were  to  pass  before  I 
saw  Roland  again. 

A  hurried  note  from  my  husband 
reached  me  the  next  morning.  Our  mar- 
riage had  been  discovered  (we  never  could 
tell  by  whom),  and  we  had  been  betrayed 
to  the  doctor.  Roland  was  then  on  his 
way  back  to  the  asylum.  He  had  been 
warned  that  force  would  be  used  if  he 
resisted.  Knowing  that  resistance  would 
be  interpreted,  in  his  case,  as  a  new  out- 
break of  madness,  he  had  wisely  sub- 
mitted. "  I  have  made  the  sacrifice,"  the 
letter  concluded,  "  it  is  now  for  you  to 
help  mo.  Attack  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  and  be  quick  about  it ! " 

We  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the 
attack.  On  the  day  when  I  received  the 
news  of  our  misfortune,  we  left  Eastbourne 
for  London,  and  at  once  took  measures  to 
obtain  the  best  legal  advice. 


My  dear  father — though  I  was  far  from 
deserving  his  kindnes.s — entered  into  the 
matter  heart  and  soul.  Li  duo  course 
of  time,  wo  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  praying  that  the  decision 
of  the  Lunacy  Commission  might  be  set 
aside. 

We  supported  our  petition  by  quoting 
the    evidence    of    Roland's    friends    and 
neighbours,  during  his  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  Lake  country,  as  a  free  man. 
These   worthy   people    (being    summoned 
before  the  Lunacy  Commission)  had  one 
and  all  agreed  that  he   was,  as  to  their 
judgment  and  experience,  perfectly  quiet, 
harmless,  and  sane.  Many  of  them  had  gone 
out  shooting  with  him.     Others  had  often 
accompanied  him  in  sailing  excursions  on 
the   lake.      Do   people   trust   a  madman 
with  a  gun,  and  with  the  management  of 
a    boat  ?     As  to   the  "  act    of    violence," 
which  the   heirs-at-law   and  the  next-of- 
kin  had  made  the   means  of  imprisoning 
Roland   in  the  madhouse,  it  amounted  to 
this.      He  had  lost  his  temper,  and   had 
knocked  a  man  down  who  had  offended 
him.     Yery  wrong,  no  doubt — but  if  that 
is   a   proof  of    madness,  what  thousands 
of  lunatics  are  still  at  large !      Another 
instance  produced   to  prove    his  insanity 
was  still  more  absurd.     It  was   solemnly 
declai-ed   that   he   put    an  image  of  the 
Vii-gin  Mary  in  his  boat,  when   he  went 
out    on  his  sailing  excursions  !      I   have 
seen   the  image — it  was  a  very  beautiful 
work  of  art.     Was  Roland  mad  to  admire 
it,  and  take  it  with  him?     His  religious 
convictions    leaned  towards    Catholicism. 
If  he  betrayed   insanity  in  adorning  his 
boat  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
what  is  the  mental  condition  of  most   of 
the   ladies  in   Christendom  who  wear  the 
Cross  as  an  ornament  round  their  necks  ? 
We    advanced     these    ai-guments    in    our 
petition,  after  quoting  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses.      And  more  than  this,  we  even 
went  the  length  of  admitting,  as  an  act 
of  respect  towards  the  Court,  that  my  poor 
husband  might  be    eccentric    in  some  of 
his  opinions  and  habits.     But  we   put  it 
to  the  authorities,  whether  better  results 
might  not  bo  expected  from  placing  him 
under  the  care  of  a  wife  who  loved  him, 
and  whom  he  loved,  than  from  shutting 
him  up  in    an  asylum,  among    incurable 
madmen  as  his  companions  for  life. 

Such   was  our  petition,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  describe  it. 

The   decision    rested   with    the    Lords 
Justices.     They  decided  against  us. 
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Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  our  witnesses  and 
our  arguments,  these  merciless  lawyers 
declared  that  the  doctor's  individual  asser- 
tion of  my  husband's  insanity  was  enough 
for  them.  They  considered  Roland's  com- 
fort to  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the 
asylum,  with  an  allowance  of  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year — and  to  the  asylum 
they  consigned  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  result  of 
this  infamous  judgment  was  to  deprive  me 
of  the  position  of  Roland's  wife  ;  no  lunatic 
being  capable  of  contracting  marriage  by 
law.  So  far  as  my  husband  was  concerned, 
the  result  maybe  beststated  in  the  language 
of  a  popular  newspaper,  which  published 
an  article  on  the  case.  "  It  is  iDOssible  " 
(said  the  article — I  wish  I  could  personally 
thank  the  man  who  wrote  it  !  )  "  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  take  a  man  who  has 
a  large  fortune,  and  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  is  a  little  touched  in  the  head,  and 
make  a  monk  of  him,  and  then  report  to 
itself  that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
lunatic  have  been  effectually  provided  for 
at  the  expenditure  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
a  year." 

Roland  was  determined,  however,  that 
they  should  not  make  a  monk  of  him — and, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  so  was  I  ! 

But  one  alternative  was  left  to  us. 
The  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
(within  its  jurisdiction)  is  the  most 
despotic  authority  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  one  hope  was  in  taking  to 
flight.  The  price  of  our  liberty,  as  citizens 
of  England,  was  exile  from  our  native 
country,  and  the  entire  abandonment  of 
Roland's  fortune.  We  accepted  those  hard 
conditions.  Hospitable  America  oifered  us 
a  refuge,  beyond  the  reach  of  mad-doctoi-s 
and  Lords  Justices.  To  hospitable  America 
our  hearts  turned,  as  to  our  second  country. 
The  serious  question  was — how  were  we 
to  get  there  ? 

We  had  attempted  to  correspond,  and 
had  failed.  Our  letters  had  been  discovered 
and  seized  by  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum. 
Fortunately  we  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  writing  in  a  "  cypher  "  of  Roland's  in- 
vention, which  he  had  taught  me  before 
our  marriage.  Though  our  letters  were 
illegible,  our  purpose  was  suspected,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  a  watch  was  kept 
on  my  husband  night  and  day. 

Foiled  in  our  first  effort  at  making 
arrangements  secretly  for  our  flight,  wc 
continued  our  correspondence  (still  in 
cypher)  by  means  of  advertisement  in  the 


newspapers.  This  second  attempt  was  dis- 
covered in  its  turn.  Roland  was  refused 
permission  to  subscribe  to  the  newspapers, 
and  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  reading- 
room  at  the  asylum.  These  tyrannical 
prohibitions  came  too  late.  Our  plans  had 
already  been  communicated ;  we  under- 
stood each  other,  and  we  had  now  only  to 
bide  our  time.  AV^e  had  arranged  that  my 
bi'other  and  a  friend  of  his,  on  whose  dis- 
cretion we  could  thoroughly  rely,  should 
take  it  in  turns  to  watch  every  evening, 
for  a  given  time,  at  an  appointed  meeting- 
place,  three  miles  distant  from  the  asylum. 
The  spot  had  been  carefully  chosen.  It 
was  on  the  bank  of  a  lonely  stream,  and 
close  to  the  outskirts  of  a  thick  wood.  A 
waterproof  knapsack,  containing  a  change 
of  clothes,  a  false  beard  and  wig,  and  some 
biscuits  and  preserved  meat,  was  hidden 
ia  a  hollow  tree.  My  brother  and  his 
friend  always  took  their  fishing-rods  with 
them,  and  presented  themselves,  as  engaged 
in  the  innocent  occupation  of  angling,  to 
any  chance  strangers  who  might  pass 
within  sight  of  them.  On  one  occasion  the 
proprietor  of  the  asylum  himself  rode  by 
my  brother,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  asked  politely  if  he  had  had 
good  sport ! 

For  a  fortnight  these  staunch  allies  of 
ours  relieved  each  other  regularly  on 
their  watch — and  no  signs  of  the  fugitive 
appeared.  On  the  fifteenth  evening,  just 
as  the  twilight  was  changing  into  night, 
and  just  as  my  brother  (whose  turn  it  was) 
had  decided  on  leaving  the  place,  Roland 
suddenly  joined  him  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream. 

Without  wasting  a  moment  in  words, 
the  two  at  once  entered  the  wood,  and 
took  the  knapsack  from  its  place  of  shelter 
in  the  hollow  tree.  In  ten  minutes  more 
my  husband  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
workman's  clothes,  and  was  further  dis- 
guised in  the  wig  and  beard.  The  two 
then  set  forth  down  the  course  of  the 
stream,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wood  until  the  night  had  fallen  and  the 
darkness  hid  them.  The  night  was  cloudy; 
there  was  no  moon.  After  walking  two 
ndles  or  a  little  more,  they  altered  their 
course,  and  made  for  the  high-road,  to 
Manchester ;  entering  on  it  at  a  point 
some  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

On  their  way  from  the  wood,  Roland 
described  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
effected  his  escape. 

The  story  was  simple  enough.  He  had 
assumed  to  be  suifering  from  nervous  ill- 
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ncss,  and  had  requested  to  linve  his  meals 
in  his  own  room.  For  the  tirst  fortniglit, 
the  two  men  ajipointcd  to  wait  upon  him 
in  siiceessioii,  week  bj-  week,  were  both 
more  than  his  match  in  strength.  The 
third  man  employed,  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  third  week,  was  physically  a  less 
formidable  person  than  his  predecessors. 
Seeing  this,  lioland  decided,  when  evening 
came,  on  committing  another  "  act  of 
violence."  In  plain  words,  he  sprang 
upon  the  keeper  waiting  on  him  in  his 
room,  and  gagged  and  bound  the  man. 

This  done,  he  laid  the  unlucky  keeper, 
face  to  the  wall,  on  his  own  bed,  covered 
with  his  own  clonk,  so  that  anyone  enter- 
ing the  room  might  suppose  he  was  lying 
down  to  rest,  lie  had  previously  taken 
the  precaution  to  remove  the  sheets  from 
the  bed,  and  he  had  now  only  to  tie  them 
together  to  escape  by  the  window  of  his 
room,  situated  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
house.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  asylum  were  then  at  tea. 
After  narrowly  missing  discovery  by  one 
of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  grounds, 
he  had  climbed  the  garden  enclosure,  and 
had  dropped  on  the  other  side — a  free 
man  ! 

Arrived  on  the  high-road  to  Manchester, 
my  husband  and  my  brother  parted. 

Eoland,  who  was  an  excellent  walker, 
set  forth  on  his  way  to  Manchester  on 
foot.  He  had  food  in  his  knapsack,  and 
he  proposed  to  walk  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  on  the  road  to  the  city,  before  he 
stopped  at  any  town  or  village  to  rest. 
My  brother,  who  was  physically  unable  to 
accompany  him,  returned  to  the  place  in 
which  I  was  then  residing,  to  tell  me  the 
good  news. 

By  the  first  train  the  next  morning  I 
travelled  to  ilanchester,  and  took  a  lodging 
in  a  suburb  of  the  city  known  to  my 
husband  as  well  as  to  me.  A  prim,  smokv 
little  square  was  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood;  and  we  had  arranged 
that  whichever  of  us  first  arrived  in  Man- 
chester should  walk  round  that  square, 
between  twelve  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
and  between  si.x  and  seven  in  the  evening. 
In  the  evening  I  kept  my  appointment. 
A  dusty,  foot-sore  man,  in  shabby  clothes, 
with  a  hideous  beard,  and  a  knapsack  on 
his  back,  met  me  at  my  first  walk  round. 
He  smiled  as  I  looked  at  him.  Ah  !  I 
knew  that  smile  through  all  disguises.  In 
spite  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the 
Lords  Justices,  I  was  in  my  husband's 
arms  once  more. 


We  lived  quietly  in  our  retreat  for  a 
month.  During  that  time  (as  I  heard  by 
letters  from  my  brother)  nothing  that 
money  and  cunning  could  do  towards 
discovering  l{oland  was  left  untried  by 
the  proprietor  of  tlio  asylum,  and  by  the 
persons  acting  with  him.  But  where  is 
the  cunning  which  can  trace  a  man  who, 
escaping  at  night  in  disguise,  has  not 
trusted  himself  to  a  railway  or  a  carriage, 
and  who  takes  refuge  in  a  great  city  in 
which  he  has  no  friends  ?  At  the  end  of 
our  month  in  Manchester  we  travelled 
northward,  crossed  the  Channel  to  Ireland, 
and  passed  a  pletLsant  fortnight  in  Dublin. 
LcaA'ing  this  again,  we  made  our  way  to 
Cork  and  Queenstown,  and  embarked 
from  that  latter  place  (among  a  crowd  of 
steerage  passengers)  in  a  steam-ship  for 
America. 

JNIy  story  is  told.  I  am  writing  these 
lines  from  a  farm  in  the  west  of  the  United 
States.  Our  neighbours  may  be  homely 
enough  ;  but  the  roughest  of  them  is 
kinder  to  us  than  a  mad-doctor  or  a  Lord 
Justice.  Roland  is  happy  in  those  agri- 
cultural pursuits  which  have  always  been 
favoiirite  pursuits  with  him ;  and  I  am 
happy  with  Roland.  Our  sole  resources 
consist  of  my  humble  little  fortune,  in- 
herited from  my  dear  mother.  After 
deducting  our  travelling  expenses,  the 
sum  total  amounts  to  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  pounds;  and  this,  as  we 
find,  is  amply  sufficient  to  start  us  well  in 
the  new  life  that  we  have  chosen.  We 
expect  my  father  and  my  brother  to  pay 
us  a  visit  nest  summer ;  and  I  think  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  may  find  our  family 
circle  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  new- 
member  in  long  clothes.  Are  there  no 
compensations  here  for  exile  from  England 
and  the  loss  of  a  fortune  ?  TFc  think  there 
are  !  But  then,  my  dear  Miss  Anstell, 
"  ifary  Brading's  husband  is  mad,  and 
Mary  Brading  herself  is  not  much  better." 

If  you  feel  inclined  to  alter  this  opinion, 
and  if  you  remember  our  old  days  at  school 
as  tenderly  as  I  remember  them,  write  and 
tell  mc  so.  Your  letter  will  be  forwarded, 
if  yon  send  it  to  the  enclosed  address  at 
New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  the  moral  of  our  story 
seems  to  be  worth  serious  consideration. 
A  certain  Englishman  legally  inherits  a 
large  fortune.  At  the  time  of  his  inherit- 
ance, ho  has  been  living  as  a  free  man  for 
three  years — without  once  abusing  his 
freedom,  and  with  the  express  sanction  of 
the  medical  superintendent  who  has  had 
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experience  and  charge  of  Mm.  His  next- 
of-kin  and  his  heirs-at-law  (who  are  left 
out  of  the  fortune)  look  with  covetous 
eyes  at  the  money,  and  determine'  to  get 
the  management  and  the  ultimate  posses- 
sion of  it.  Assisted  by  a  doctor,  whose 
honesty  and  capacity  must  be  taken  on 
trust,  these  interested  persons,  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  progress,  can  law- 
fully imprison  their  relative  for  life,  in  a 
country  which  calls  itself  free,  and  which 
declares  that  its  justice  is  equally  adminis- 
tered to  all  alike. 


Note. — The  reader  is  informed  ttat  this  story 
is  founded,  in  all  essential  particulars,  on  a  case 
which  actually  occurred  in  England,  eight  years 
since. — W.  C. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV.     "SHE    COULDN'T  BE   MEAN  !  " 

Kate's  iirst  definite  feeling  is  that  she  is 
not  suqjrised.  As  soon  as  she  hears  that 
Harry  Bellairs  is  Mrs.  Durgan's  cousin, 
Kate  is  conscious  that  an  idea  had  already 
crossed  her  mind  that  he  was  the  person 
to  whom  Mrs.  Durgan  had  made  reference 
as  knowing  her  (Kate).  As  for  their 
coming  to  dinner,  well,  she  had  almost 
been  prepared  for  that  too.  "  Ai-e  they 
all  coming,  I  wonder,"  she  thinks  as  she 
gazes  abstractedly  before  her  in  silence,  and 
Mrs.  Durgan  still  i-efraius  from  watching 
her.  "  Frank  and  that  young  woman  who 
found  me  out  and  went  away  in  the  carriage 
with  him,  and  Harry  Bellairs  as  their  host." 

Presently,  she  asks, 

"  Is  anyone  else  staying  with  Captain 
Bellairs  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  Mrs.  Durgan 
answers,  "  and  I  generally  do  know  the 
number  and  the  names  of  Harry's  guests." 

"  I  asked,"  Kate  explains,  "  because  a 
very  pretty  woman  crossed  in  the  steamer 
witli  me,  and  when  we  got  out  of  the  train 
at  Dublin  I  saw  her  go  away  in  a  carriage 
with  Mr.  Forest." 

"  In  a  carriage  with  Mr.  Forest !  "  the 
pretty  widow  repeats,  turning  her  usually 
pale  face  round  quickly,  and  showing  it  to 
be  rosy  with  annoyance  and  surprise  now. 
"  The  carriage  must  have  been  Harry's  ; 
he  didn't  know  when  he  was  here  yester- 
day that  Mr.  Forest  was  married  again,  but 
how  do  you  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Forest?  " 

"  Ho  is  my  cousin." 

"  Didn't  you  speak  to  him  when  you  saw 
him."     Kate  shakes  her  head  and  laughs 


rather  sadly.  "  We  were  in  ignorance  of 
each  other's  presence  all  the  time  we  were 
on  board.  I  hardly  know  what  I  might 
have  done  if  he  had  comenear  me.  Can'tyou 
understand  that  cousins  are  sometimes 
glad  to  avoid  one  another." 

"  Harry  and  I  are  never  that,"  Mrs. 
Durgan  says  decidedly.  "  Oh,  your  men- 
tion of  this  unexpected  pretty  young 
woman,  who  may  be  Mr.  Forest's  new  wife, 
is  a  very  upsetting  thing." 

"Brides  are  objectionable  as  a  rule," 
Kate  says;  "but  I  should  think  this  is 
rather  a  good  specimen  of  the  genus,  if  she 
is  a  bride.  Poor  dear  Frank  !  I  hope  she 
may  be  able  to  uproot  the  first  wife's 
faction,  for  they're  binding  Frank  most 
hopelessly  in  the  tendrils  of  their  family 
dominion  and  power."  Then  she  goes  on 
to  tell  Mrs.  Durgan  a  little  about  Frank's 
brief  married  life,  and  Mrs.  Durgan  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conversation  is  obliged 
unwillingly  to  dismiss  from  her  mind  the 
idea  that  had  entered  into  it  on  the  first 
blush  of  the  subject,  namely  that  Miss  Mer- 
vyn  was  in  love  with  the  talented  author  of 
"  Duplicity."  A  little  qualm  contracts  her 
heart  for  an  instant  as  she  renounces  this 
idea,  and  thinks  simultaneously, 

"I  wonder  what  Harry  will  think  of  her? 
Has  my  cousin  Harry  ever  said  much 
about  me,  or  anything  about  me  to  you?" 
she  says  carelessly  after  a  time.  "  He  has 
spoken  to  me  of  having  met  you  under 
rather  sad  circumstances,  I  believe,  when 
that  poor  Mr.  Angerstein  died  ?  " 

"  I  had  seen  him  before  then,"  Kate 
says.  "  No,  he  has  never  spoken  to  me  of 
you.  I  heard  him  say  once  he  had  no 
sister,  that  is  the  only  time  he  mentioned 
his  family  to  me." 

"  He  never  did  say  much  about  me,  I 
believe,  while  my  husband  was  alive,"  Mrs, 
Durgan  says  in  a  low  voice.  "  Harry 
didn't  like  Mr.  Durgan,"  she  continues, 
abruptly  putting  her  hand  on  Kate's. 

"  Didn't  he  ?  "  Kate  says  in  her  direct 
and  most  uninterested  tone,  and  Mrs. 
Durgan  relinquishes  the  idea  of  telling 
something  which  she  feels  strangely  im- 
pelled to  tell  to  her  new  companion. 

Meanwhile  Kate  goes  on  assiduously 
petting  and  patting  the  mare  Guinevere, 
which  has  been  named — she  feels  sure  of 
this. now — by  her  old  lover,  in  memory  of 
that  other  mare  which  carried  herfrom  Tor- 
quay to  meet  him,  in  those  early  days  when 
her  love  was  as  strong  and  wild  as  the  pace 
at  which  she  rode. 

"Yet  Mr.  Durgan  was  his  own  cousin, 
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I  am  only  his  cousin  by  marriage,"  Mrs. 
Durban  goes  on  dwelling  on  the  subject, 
with  what  Kate  fools  to  be  most  tiresome 
pertinacity;  "he  is  the  next  heir,  I  have 
only  a  life  interest  in  this  place  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  going  to  let  nic  live  here  as  long 
as  I  please,  just  as  if  I  were  the  rightful 
owner,  but  llairy  Bellairs  is  the  real  master 
of  Breagh  Place." 

"  He's  not  a  man  to  care  about  settling 
anywhere  I  should  think,"  Kiite  says  ;  "the 
restlessnes.s  of  a  sailor  is  grafted  on  that 
of  an  Irishman.  I  can't  fancy  Captain 
Bellairs  settUng  down  as  a  country  gentle- 
man." 

"  Can't  you  ?  I  can  !  "  Mrs.  Durgan 
says,  "  and  I  can't  fancy  anyone  settling 
down  more  delightfully  than  he  will  in 
time ;  he's  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  sport, 
yon  know,  and  with  a  w-ife  who  sympa- 
thises with  that  sort  of  thing " 

"  But  he  may  never  get  a  wife  who 
sympathises  with  that  sort  of  thing,"  Kate 
says,  thinking  of  hei-self  solely  still,  and 
remembering  how  very  improbable  it  is 
that  he  will  ever  seek  her  again,  though 
she  could  sympathise  with  liim  so  raptui-- 
onsly  if  only  she  had  the  unassailable  right 
to  do  so.  Whereat  Mrs.  Durgan  gives  her 
head  a  little  shake  of  acquiescence  and  says, 

"  Ah  !  no,  true.  It's  all  uncertain  of 
course,  but  wo  live  in  hope." 

"  What  an  unselfish  woman  she  must 
be,"  Kate  thinks  admiringly,  "  she  never 
fears  for  a  moment  that  a  wife  entirely 
after  his  own  heart  might  take  a  fancy 
for  li^-ing  at  Breagh  Place."  She  likes 
ilrs.  Durgan  better  than  ever  for  this 
proof  of  her  guileless,  boundless  confi- 
dence in  Harry  Bellairs.  Nevertheless, 
though  she  admires  Mrs.  Durgan,  her  heart 
throbs  exultantly  as  she  reflects  that  he 
has  never  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
penchant  for  the  chestnut  marc  called 
Guinevere. 

It  is  a  nervous  hour  for  Kate  Mervyn, 
that  last  one  before  dinner  this  day.  They 
may  arrive  at  any  moment  from  half-past 
six  to  half-past  seven,  Mrs.  Durgan  has 
told  her,  and  Kate  finds  that  her  curiosity 
and  anxiety  become  unmanageable  as 
the  time  approaches.  She  fully  realizes 
that  though  on  the  one  hand  this  reunion 
may  be  intensely,  excitingly  pleasant,  it 
may  on  the  other  be  most  depressingly 
disagreeable.  It  must  indeed  of  necessity 
be  this  latter  thing,  if  both  these  men, 
who  have  in  former  days  taken  such  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  her,  develope 
anything  like  indifference  to  her  now,  or 


oven  worse,  betray  as  strong  a  personal 
interest  in  anyone  else.  "  If  they  think 
that  I've  come  hero  in  search  of  either  of 
them,  what  a  hopeless  goose  1  shall  appear 
in  their  eyes,"  siie  says  to  herself,  as,  un- 
willingly enough,  she  goes  out  from  the 
sanctuary  of  her  own  room  down  to  the 
dreaded  meeting. 

It  is  all  cool,  quiet,  fresh,  and  sweetly 
perfumed  with  flowers  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  which  instinct  leads  her,  but  be- 
yond this  drawing-room  is  a  conservatory, 
brdliant  with  bloom,  and  thickly  hung 
with  luxuriant  creeping  plants.  Prom 
this  conservatory  there  proceeds  a  light 
rippling  sound — a  woman's  voice  raised  in 
the  mirthful  recital  of  some  incident  that 
has  evidently  amused  her. 

"  You'll  both  agree  that  I  have  not  in- 
dulged in  what  Harry  calls  my  'customaiy 
exaggeration,'  when  you  see  her,"  Mrs. 
Durgan  is  saying,  "  a  woman  I  could  love 
and  be  intensely  jealous  of,  and  trust 
thoroughly,  for  she  couldn't  be  mean." 

Kate  hears  all  this  unwillingly  enough 
as  she  approaches,  for  Mrs.  Durgan's  tones 
are  rapid,  and  her  enunciation  remarkably 
distinct.  But  she  determines  to  make  her 
presence  known  without  further  delay, 
and  spare  herself  the  pain,  and  possibly 
the  mortification,  of  hearing  either  of  them 
reply.  She  pushes  open  the  lightly  swing- 
ing door,  and  through  the  masses  of  bloom 
and  greenery  advances  into  their  midst. 

There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  Prank's 
start  from  his  ordinary  lounging  indolence, 
into  animation  and  actively  expressed 
pleasure.  "Kate;  my  darling!"  he  ex- 
claims, coming  forward  to  meet  her,  for- 
getful as  her  hands  join  his  eagerly  ex- 
tended ones  in  cordial  greeting,  that  she 
is  not  his  darling  at  all ;  that  .she  has  in 
fact  distinctly  refused  to  be  so ;  and  that 
he  has  during  the  last  few  days  allowed 
himself  to  be  forced  into  a  sort  of  friendly 
alliance  with  Miss  Grange. 

"I'm  inevitable,  am  I  not,"  Kate  says 
quickly,  "please  don't  think  that  I  planned 
a  surprise  though.  Prank.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  you  were  coming  to-d.ay,  I  told  Mrs. 
Durgan  you  were  my  cousin,  and  I  thought 
she  would  have  told  you  that  I  was  here." 

All  this  time  as  she  speaks,  Kate,  with 
a  loving  woman's  natural  inclination  to 
hold  fast  to  someone  who  loves  her,  has 
left  her  hand  passively  in  Prank's,  and  all 
this  time  Captain  Bellairs  has  watched  the 
pair,  and  marked  the  attitude  with  jealous 
attention. 

"  I  meet  another   old   friend   in  yon," 
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Kate  says  half  questioningly,  turning  to 
liim.  Then,  as  something  in  his  manner — 
is  it  distrast  of  her  or  of  himself — chills 
her  off  from  him,  she  shakes  oil  her  em- 
barrassment as  well  as  she  can,  and  ad- 
dresses Mrs.  Durgan  in  lowered  tones  that 
are  inaudible  to  the  two  men. 

"  I  heard  what  you  said  as  I  came  along, 
I'm  sorry,  but  couldn't  help  it ;  I  want  to 
tell  you  you're  right  in  one  thing — you 
may  trust  me." 

The  quartette  are  sufficiently  at  ease 
with  one  another,  to  be  all  together  as  it 
were,  in  the  conversation  during  dinner. 
Mrs.  Durgan  is  as  far  from  being  a  snob 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be, 
still  she  holds  Kate  in  rather  higher  esti- 
mation than  she  would  have  done,  had  she 
not  discovered  that  Kate  is  Frank  Forest's 
cousin,  and  that  the  power  and  intention 
are  Kate's  to  make  a  name  for  herself  that 
will  not  be  inferior  to  Frank's  own.  But 
happily  as  they  unite  during  dinner,  they 
fall  apart  with  a  beautiful  apparent  want 
of  design  by-and-by  in  the  garden,  when 
Frank  and  Kate  stroll  away  among  the 
evergreens  in  the  moonlight,  and  Harry 
Bellairs  remains  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Dur- 
gan's  chair. 

"  You  have  liked  that  girl  very  much  at 
one  time  or  other,  Harry,"  the  widow  be- 
gins, as  soon  as  the  other  pair  are  out  of 
ear-shot,  "  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  as 
I  said  just  now,  she's  a  darling." 

"  I  have  liked  her  very  much,  I  always 
shall  like  her  very  much  ;  she's  a  girl  I 
can  talk  to  on  any  subject  as  easily  as  I 
can  to  a  man." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  left 
off  more  than  liking  her  ? "  she  asks 
quietly. 

"You  have  a  reason  for  asking  this,"  he 
says  reproachfully;  "come,  Georgie,  tell  it 
to  me." 

Her  eyes  rest  affectionately  on  his  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  he  cannot  help 
feeling  that  they  would  be  very  true, 
tender  eyes  to  which  to  turn  for  light 
along  his  life-path.  Then  she  averts  them, 
and  says, 

"  Have  you  told  Mr.  Forest  anything 
about  me  ? " 

"  Only  that  you're  awfully  nice  and 
clever,  and  one  of  the  dearest  and  best 
little  women  in  the  world." 

"  That's  very  uncompromising,"  she 
laughs,  "  that's  a  phrase  you  apply  to 
every  woman  who  pleases  you  and  listens 
to  you,  and  seems  to  like  you.  Well  Harry, 
I  want  you  to  promise  that  you  won't  say 


more  than  this  aboiit  me  to  him,  until  I 
give  you  leave." 

"  As  you  please,  Georgie,  dear,"  he  says 
with  cheerful  alacrity,  and  her  heart  sinks 
a  little  as  she  hears  him,  and  sees  that  his 
eyes  are  straining  themselves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  gap  in  the  hedge  of  shrubs 
that  bounds  one  side  of  the  lawn,  through 
which  the  other  cousins  have  disappeared. 

"  Will  you  go  and  bring  them  back  for 
tea  and  music  ?  "  she  says  quickly;  "  and 
before  yon  go,  call  Ryan  to  wheel  me 
back  to  the  drawing-room.  Oh !  dear  ! 
when  shall  I  be  independent  of  Ryan  ? 
You  don't  ask  for  Guinevere  ;  by  the  way, 
Miss  Mervyn  tells  me  she  had  a  chestnut 
mare  once  called  Guinevere." 

"I  know  it." 

"  Did  you  know  the  mare  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  he  says,  rising  up.  "  Come 
Georgie,  it's  getting  damp  ;  I'll  call  Ryan, 
and  go  and  bring  the  truants  back,  though 
perhaps  they  won't  thank  me  for  inter- 
fering." 

She  is  wheeled  in  to  her  drawing-room 
and  her  reflections,  while  he  strolls  away 
over  the  lawn,  feeling  half  angrily  that  he 
has  put  himself  in  a  false  position  by 
coming  at  all.  All  dread  of  interrupting 
a  semi-sentimental  interview  departs  from 
him,  however,  as  soon  as  he  comes  near 
enough  to  them  to  hear  their  voices. 
Frank  is  describing  the  present  state  of 
his  bondage  to  the  Granges,  and  Kate  is 
laughing  heartily. 

"  They  have  quartered  themselves  at 
Bray,"  Frank  says,  "  and  Miss  Grange 
has,  in  the  quietest  way  possible,  made 
me  promise,  on  Bellairs's  behalf,  that  she 
may  come  to  his  house  and  make  sketches 
of  his  dining-hall  and  music-room.  I  can't 
dislike  her  you  know,  Kate,  but  I  see  what 
they're  all  about,  as  plainly  as  if  it  were 
written  down.  Charlotte's  an  awfully 
clever  girl ;  she  didn't  tell  me  she  had 
been  with  you  all  night  on  deck  when  we 
crossed.  I  suppose  she  couldn't  find  out 
who  you  were." 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  Kate  says  as  Harry 
Bellairs  joins  them,  "  Miss  Grange  must 
have  found  me  very  easy  reading.  I  think 
you'll  marry  her,  but  I  hope  you  won't," 
she  continues  candidly.  "  She'll  protect 
yoii  from  the  rest,  perhaps,  but  she'll  be 
an  appalling  guardian  angel." 

"  She  is  the  last  girl  in  the  world  I'd 
marry,"  Frank  says  decidedly,  "but  you 
dont  know  what  a  nice  sensible  girl  she 
is,  Kate  ;  just  the  kind  of  girl  a  fellow  can 
have  a  friendship  with,  without  her  trying 
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to  tarn  it  into  aaytliing  else.  She  has 
behaved  splendidly,  though  she  must  see, 
as  jilrtinly  as  I  do,  what  the  others  are 
aiming  at." 

"  She's  aiming  at  it  as  cleverly  as  the 
others  are,"  Captain  Bellairs  says  coldly. 
"  You  can  make  the  arrow  glance  aside  if 
you  like,  Miss  Mervyn,"  he  adds  in  a 
whisper. 

Kate  turns  an  angry,  ajipoaling  face  to 
him.  Does  he  want  her  to  marry  her 
cousin  ?  Docs  he  want  to  pique  her  by 
merely  pretending  to  wish  her  to  do  so  ? 
How  can  she  tell  ?  All  she  can  bring 
hei'self  to  say  is, 

"  Don't  make  a  mistake,  Frank ;  and 
now  come  in  and  give  Mrs.  Durgan  an 
account  of  the  unpremeditated  way  in 
which  the  Granges  accompanied  you, 
when  you  tried  to  tlee  from  them." 

Somehow  or  other  the  four  do  not 
amalgamate  as  well,  when  they  get  them- 
selves together  in  the  drawing-room  after 
this,  as  they  did  at  dinner.  Mrs.  Durgan 
is  not  exactly  depressed,  but  she  is  quieter 
than  usual,  and,  when  au  extremely  viva- 
cious woman  is  quieter  than  usual,  she  has 
au  excessively  depressing  effect  on  those 
who  ax-e  accustomed  to  her  vivacity.  As 
it  happens.  Captain  Bellairs  is  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  her  vivacious  moods,  con- 
sequently this  unwonted  fit  of  quiet  strikes 
him  as  being  awkward,  inopportune,  and 
unpleasant  altogether.  Kate  is  weary 
with  the  weariness  that  comes  on  after 
great  excitement,  and  cannot  rouse  herself 
to  be  at  her  best  before  the  man  whom 
she  feels  with  a  heart-sickening  pang 
is  as  dear  to  her  as  ever  he  has  been. 
The  m;in  between  whom  and  herself  an 
unknown  something  has  thrown  a  shadow 
which  seems  to  be  separating  them  more 
widely  than  ever.  "  If  he  would  only 
make  some  reference  to  what  has  past, 
and  let  me  know  for  certain  that  he  means 
it  to  be  all  over,  I'd  never  wince,"  she  tells 
herself,  '•  but  to  go  on  like  this  and  never 
to  know  whether  he  thinks  me  to  blame 
or  not,  or  what  be  thinks  about  it,  is  j 
horribly  hard." 

As  for  Frank  he  is  silent  from  various 
causes.  Now  that  he  has  found  Kate 
here,  and  discovered  Jlrs.  Durgan  to  be  a  I 
brilliant  and  amusing  companion  when  she 
chooses,  he  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent for  plesusing  female  society  on 
the  delightful  but  possibly  dangerous 
Charlotte  Grange. 

'•I   won't   stay    at   home    while    she's 
sketching  his  antique  furniture  and  carved 


ceilings,  and  I'll  see  if  that  will  choke  her 
off,"  he  tells  himself,  and  he  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he  will  disabuse  Kate  of  the 
notion  that  as  he  cannot  have  her,  he  will 
meekly  accept  his  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  first  woman  who  tries  to  teach  him 
how  to  throw  the  handkerchief. 

He  is  roused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing 
Mrs.  Durgan  say,  "Then  we  lunch  with 
you  to-morrow,  Harry.  I  shall  try  and  per- 
suade iliss  Mervyn  to  ride  Guinevere;  it 
will  do  my  poor  little  mare  so  much  good 
to  have  a  lady  on  her  back  again." 

"  I'll  come  over  and  fetch  her  then,"  says 
Captain  Bellairs  ;  and  though  she  makes 
a  protest  against  riding,  on  the  score  of 
having  no  habit,  she  is  overruled  by  Mrs. 
Durgan,  who  has  one  that  she  "  is  sure  will 
fit "  to  lend. 

"  My  progress  is  so  .=low  in  my  invalid 
carriage,"  Mrs.  Durgan  says,  holding  her 
hand  out  to  Kate  when  the  two  men  are 
gone  this  night,  "  that  I  couldn't  have  the 
heart  to  tire  you  out  on  your  way  for  the 
first  time  to  Harry's  place ;  besides  I 
want  to  see  how  you  two  look  together  on 
horseback." 

Kate  remains  silent.  All  appears  to  be 
fair  and  above-board,  but  she  cannot  make 
up  her  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  all  the 
result  of  accident  or  design,  as  to  whether 
she  is  skating  on  thin  ice  or  walking  on 
firm  ground.  "  I  only  know  that  I'll  play 
fair,"  she  tells  herself,  "but  oh!  to  be 
alone  with  him  once  again  !  " 

Chai'ti;k  XXXV.  the  eide  over. 
The  feelings  with  wliich  Kate  puts  on 
the  habit  which  Mrs.  Durgan  insists  upon 
lending  her,  are  not  solely  pleasurable. 
In  the  first  place  the  habit  does  not  fit  her 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is 
essential  to  the  happinessv  of  a  thorough 
horse-woman.  This,  though  a  minor 
grievance,  is  one  that  stings  when  it  is 
superadded  to  others.  In  the  second  place, 
she  cannot  help  remembering  that  the  last 
time  she  appeared  in  a  habit  before  CJaptain 
Bellairs  was  on  the  occasion  of  that  be- 
falling her  which  they  can  neither  of 
them  forget  while  memory  is  their  portion. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  slight  sense  ot  humilia- 
tion to  her  in  the  fact  that  these  wings 
wherewith  she  is  flying  now  are  not  her 
own,  and  Kate  is  woman  enough  to  abhor 
borrowed  plumage  and  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion. Mrs.  J)urgan's  is  a  good  and  mag- 
nanimous po.sition.  She  is  generously 
attempting  to  put  Kate  in  the  best  light. 
But  Kate  feels  that  the  light  is  a  trying 
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one,  and  shrinks  from  taking  tier  stand  in 
it,  with  a  sensitiveness  that  she  would 
declare  to  be  morbiil  in  another  person. 

She  has  appealed  agaiast  the  dictam 
which  has  gone  forth,  that  she  shall  ride 
over  alone  with  Captain  Bellairs,  and  her 
appeal  has  been  made  in  vain.  Mrs.  Diir- 
gan,  who  has  quite  recovered  her  light- 
heartedness  this  morning,  has  met  and 
combatted  each  objection  as  it  has  been 
advanced.  "  It  will  be  a  mercy  to  the 
mare,"  she  says,  "she  has  had  nothing 
cleverer  on  her  back  than  a  groom  for 
months,  and  I  long  to  see  how  she  looks 
at  her  best  again,  and  she  will  look  at  her 
best  with  you  on  her." 

A  good  many  of  the  meaner  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  dissolve  into  thin  air,  as 
soon  as  Kate  finds  herself  in  the  saddle. 
She  forgets  that  the  habit  does  not  fit  pro- 
perly ;  she  forgets  that  the  mare  bounding 
beneath  her  is  not  her  own,  and  that  she  is 
in  the  place  she  likes  best  in  the  world,  by 
the  grace  of  a  stranger,  who  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  her  rival.  She  sways  to 
the  movement  of  the  slinging  galloper,  with 
as  unrestrained  a  sense  of  enjoyment  as 
she  ever  experienced  in  the  old  days,  when 
the  horse  she  rode  was  her  own,  and  she 
was  unsubdued  by  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment, by  mortification  and  baffled  love. 
So  thoroughly  is  she  carried  away  by  this 
first  flavour  of  the  long  uutasted  pleasure, 
that  Captain  Bellairs,  looking  at  her  as 
they  pull  up  at  the  lodge  gates  of  Breagh 
Place,  sees  in  her  only  the  Kate  of  the 
past,  and  forgets  everything  (his  cousin 
included)  but  that  past,  and  his  passionate 
enjoyment  of  it. 

"  We  only  want  the  sound  of  the  swirl 
of  the  waves  in  that  semi-circular  bay,  to 
make  us  believe  that  we  are  back  in  the 
old  times  on  the  Torbay  road,"  he  says  as 
they  go  more  soberly  through  the  gate 
and  out  into  the  highway. 

"Just  for  the  moment  we  might  believe 
it,"  Kate  says,  looking  straight  ahead  of 
her,  "  because  we  neither  of  us  are  half  as 
much  altered  as  we  deserve  to  be,  con- 
sidering all  we've  gone  through  ;  but  the 
illusion  wouldn't  last  for  more  than  a 
moment  with  me — illusions  never  do." 

"Wh\t  made  you  stand  out  against 
riding  over  to-day,"  he  asks  abruptly, 
disregarding  her  cautionary  remark  re- 
specting illusions. 

"  I  acquiesced  meekly  enough  in  the 
plan  before  you,"  she  says,  and  she  does 
long  to  give  him  one  look  which  shall 
assure    him   that    riding  alone   with    him 


is  a  pleasure  that  is  as  dear  to  her  as  ever. 
But  she  remembers  tlie  blithe  assent  of 
Mrs.  Durgan,  and  refrains,  for  has  not 
Mrs.  Durgan  said  this  of  her  (Kate) 
"  She  couldn't  be  mean." 

"But  my  cousin  tells  me  she  had  an 
infinity  of  trouble  in  getting  you  to  stick 
to  your  agreement  this  morning ;  why  was 
it,  Kate  ?  tell  me." 

"  It  was  a  natural  desire  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  once  in  my  life,"  Kate  says,  and 
her  face  smarts  with  a  blush  of  emotion, 
and  she  feels  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes. 
"  If  they  drop,  and  he  sees  them,  what 
an  emotional  fool  he'll  think  me,"  she  tells 
herself  rebukingly,  "  what  on  earth  did  I 
consent  to  going  through  this  trial  by  fire 
for  ?  I  might  have  known  that  I  shoiald 
get  scorched." 

"So  you  think  it  a  wrong  thing  even 
to  ride  with  me  any  more,"  he  says  rather 
mournfully.  "  Kate !  do  let  such  poor 
feeling  as  may  exist  still  linger  on,  don't 
kill  it  by  violence." 

"  I  can't  hold  the  mare,"  she  says, 
slackening  the  snaffle,  and  Guinevere  goes 
ofi  at  a  pace  that  mercifully  spares  her 
rider  the  necessity  of  replying  to  her  com- 
panion's last  remark. 

They  come  to  an  ugly  declivity  presently, 
down  which  it  would  be  suicidal  to  do 
other  than  walk  the  thoroughbred  mare. 
With  an  undiplomatically  visible  desire  to 
avoid  the  former  topic,  Kate  starts  a  fresh 
one  as  soon  as  they  pull  up. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  know  about 
Frank  and  this  Miss  Grange,"  she  begins. 

"  What  an  interest  you  take  in  Frank! " 

"  I  do." 

She  says  it  very  earnestly,  and  then 
pauses  and  makes  up  her  mind  to  tell  out 
the  tale  of  her  own  weakness  as  fi-eely  as 
it  can  possibly  be  told. 

"  I  do  !  I  take  such  a  hearty  interest  in 
him,  that  I  am  longing  to  see  the  girl,  and 
to  find  out  how  he  stands  with  her.  You 
know  I  had  a  stronger  love  for  Frank  once 
than  mere  cousinly  affection,"  she  con- 
tinues looking  up  at  him,  "  and  though 
that  died  out,  it  has  vitalised  the  cousinly 
affection  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  last 
in  all  its  intensity  while  I  live." 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  you  only  mistook 
cousinly  affection  for  something  warmer," 
he  says,  hoping  she  will  accejjt  his  amend- 
ment and  agree  with  him. 

"  I  tell  you  no,"  she  says  impatiently, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  tone  down 
what  wa^  an  error  of  feeling,  and  make  it 
appear  like  a  more  error  of  judgment.     I 
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fell  in  love  witli  my  cousin  ngainst  every 
law  of  reason  and  of  riglit,  and  I  was 
punished  by  knowinj;  that  he  was  ten 
times  more  unhappy  iu  liis  marriap^o  after- 
wards than  he  would  have  been  if  I  had 
never  done  so;  the  truth  in  this  case 
isn't  a  pleasant  thins^  to  tell,  but  it's  better 
to  tell  it." 

Captain  Bellairs  is  silent,  and  devotes 
great  attention  to  the  way  his  horse  steps 
down  a  little  precipice.  lie  feels  in  thi.s 
instance  that  he  could  have  borne  to  have 
had  the  truth  withheld  from  him. 

"  Why  didn't  Frank  come  with  you  this 
morning  ?"  Kate  asks,  as  the  silence  grows 
embarrassing. 

"  He  preferred  waiting  at  home,  to  hold 
Miss  Grange's  paint-box,  I  believe." 

"  Did  you  leave  her,  then,  with  him  ?  " 
Katequestions  withalaughingairof  amuse- 
ment, which  proves  herheartfreenow,  at  all 
events,  concerning  Frank,  and  so  is  delight- 
fully reassuring  to  her  present  companion. 
"  No  ;  but  she  was  announced  as  coming 
by  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Grange,  who 
wrote  to  ask  Frank  if  from  twelve  to  two 
would  be  a  convenient  time  for  Charlotte 
to  see  the  house.  I  asked  him  to  invite 
them  to  lunch.  Was  I  right,  or  do  you 
wish  me  to  try  and  keep  them  apart  ?  "  he 
adds  jealously. 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  bo  mean  enough  to 
interpose  a  finger  between  him  and  a 
heart's  desire  of  his  ?  "  she  says  hotly  ; 
"  and  do  you  think  I'd  be  doubly  mean 
enough  to  ask  you  to  do  it  for  me  ?  I 
have  a  kind  of  feeling  against  her  which 
may  be  unjust  and  unfounded,  after  all ; 
but  she  found  out  who  I  was  that  night 
on  the  steamer,  and  hadn't  the  candour  to 
tell  me  Frank  was  on  board.  This  may  bo 
natural  reserve  on  her  part,  but  it  looks 
like  sneaking  meanness." 

"  Yoirr  fii-st  impression  of  her  was  good, 
was  it  ?  " 

"  Agreeable,  certainly.  I  am  taken 
always  with  good  looks  and  gentle  man- 
ner :  she  has  both." 

"  And  yon  cling  to  first  impressions, 
after  the  manner  of  women,  probably,  and 
go  back  to  them  with  a  rush,  even  if  you 
find  occasion  to  alter  thom  ?  "  ho  asks. 

"  Indeed  I  don't.  I'm  ready  to  renounce 
an  opinion  or  a  liking  in  an  instant,  if  I 
find  either  ill-founded." 

"  What  was  your  first  impression  of 
Mrs.  Durgan  ?  " 

"  That  she'll  never  deceive  me,"  Kate 
answers  with  heightened  colour;  "and  that 
if  she    takes  a  dislike  to  me  she'll  have 


done  with  me  at  once,  but  will  never  try 
to  undermine  or  injure  me.  She's  as  clear 
as  the  air  she  lives  in." 

"  I  have  known  her  a  good  many  years 
now,"  he  says  slowly;  "I  knew  her  before 
I  met  you,  Kate." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  And  I've  always  found  her  to  bo  just 
what  you  describe — a  warm  friend  and  an 
honest  foo ;  not  that  she  has  any  foes, 
poor  girl.  Georgie  Durgan  gets  good  words 
from  all  men  and  women." 

"  Was  she  man-led  when  you  knew  her 
first  ?  "  Kate  asks  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,  I  went  to  stay  with  thom  when 
my  cousin  Christopher  Durgan  brought 
her  homo  as  a  bride  ;  I  wondei-cd  then  how 
it  was  she  had  consented  to  yoke  herself 
with  such  a  prig  as  he  was  ;  and  I  won- 
dered more  at  the  way  she  bore  the  yoke 
as  time  wont  on,  and  he  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  most  wearying  fools  that 
ever  wore  out  a  woman's  affection." 

"  She'll  marry  again,"  Kate  says  in  the 
tone  of  a  prophetess.  Then  she  laughs  at 
the  unintentional  tone  of  solemnity  she  has 
employed,  and  fails  to  observe  that  Captain 
Bellairs  takes  no  notice  of  her  remark. 

"You  must  keep  that  mare  in  exercise," 
he  says,  as  they  come  upon  grass  again 
and  break  into  a  canter.  "  Georgie  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  doing  it.  I  shall  be 
delighted,  because  I  shall  have  to  be  your 
escort  in  default  of  a  better  one,  and  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
you'r  obliging  two  people ." 

"  And  of  tasting  forbidden  fruit,"  she 
interrupts. 

"  Why  say  forbidden  when  it's  freely 
proffered  ?  " 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"My  conscience  tells  me — yes  I  have  a 
conscience,  though  I  daresay  you  doubt  it — 
that  there  is  a  flavour  of  forbidden  fruit 
aboutit;  doesn'tyours  ?  "  sheaddssuddenly. 
But  'uis  horse  jibs  wildly  at  the  moment, 
and  he  is  too  much  occupied  in  quieting 
him  to  answer  her. 

It  is  ten  miles  from  Breagh  Place  to 
Lugnaquilla — Captain  Bellairs's  home  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wieklovv  mountains.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  ten  miles  by  the  rather  wild 
riding-road  along  which  he  has  brought 
his  companion.  Mrs.  Durgan,  who  has 
driven  along  the  shorter  high-road,  is  thoie 
some  time  before  them — is  tliero  long 
enough,  in  fact,  to  feel  depression  again 
assailing  her  usually  light  heart,  about 
something  which  she  will  not  permit  her- 
self to  analyse. 
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Kate  comes  in,  looking  too  much  like 
the  Kate  of  old  for  the  attention  of  every- 
one present  not  to  be  concentrated  on  her 
admiringly.  Frank  leaves  the  side  of  a 
lady  by  whom  he  is  standing  to  come  and 
meet  his  cousin;  and  the  lady,  looking  round 
from  her  occupation  of  sketching  some 
richly  carved  panelling,  bows  her  head 
with  a  halt  smile  as  she  recognises  her 
fellow  voyager  in  Kate.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grange  come  forward  in  perplexity.  They 
are  in  doubt  as  to  how  they  shall  treat 
this  most  obnoxious  member  of  Frank's 
family;  for  the  fact  of  her  arriving  in 
company  with  their  host, .  and  being 
altogether  treated  as  an  honoured  guest, 
throws  them  out  in  their  preconceived 
calculations.  They  had  imagined  that  as 
a  mere  dependant,  as  Mrs.  D  organ's  com- 
panion, she  might  be  flouted  with  impunity. 
To  find  the  dangerous  beauty  made  an 
object  of  consideration  is  confusing. 

"  Ton  were  quite  right,"  Kate  says, 
making  her  way  at  once  to  the  side  of 
the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Durgan  is  lying, 
looking  pitifully  pale  and  helpless  by 
contrast  with  Kate's  heightened  bloom 
and  vigour.  "  I  forgot  that  the  mare  wasn't 
my  own  as  soon  as  I  was  fairly  off, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  road  and  the  ride  as 
thoroughly  as  if  she  had  been." 

"  And  your  cavalier  ?  "  Mrs.  Durgan 
asks,  smiling. 

"  My  cavalier  was  all  that  you,  in  your 
kindness,  could  wish  my  cavalier  to  be," 
Kate  says  unflinchingly.  She  would  give 
worlds  at  this  juncture  to  be  able  to 
reassure  Mrs.  Dui'gan,  and  assuage  any 
fears  Mrs.  Durgan  may  possibly  be  feeling 
relative  to  this  reunion  between  hei-self 
and  Harry  Bellaii-s.  But  Mrs.  Durgan 
has  not  given  her  the  right  to  do  so,  and 
she  dare  not  assume  the  right. 

Placid,  fair-haired,  white-skinned  Char- 
lotte Grange  rises  slowly  and  comes  forward 
now,  reminding  everyone  as  she  comes  of  a 
white  pussy-cat  who  purrs  before  it  springs. 
At  least,  they  are  reminded  of  the  pussy- 
cat, of  its  softness  and  calm,  winning  ways ; 
but  they  utterly  forget  its  springing  and 
scratching  pi-oclivities. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  but  regret  that  I 
didn't  know  you  were  Mr.  Forest's  cousin 
the  other  night,"  she  says. 

"  But  you  must  have  known  it,"  Kate 
says  out  incautiously,  for  she  is  yet  a  tyro 
in  the  art  of  dealing  with  white  pussy- 


cats. "  I  told  you  my  name  and  occupa- 
tion. Surely  Frank,"  she  continues,  turning 
to  her  cousin,  who  is  beginning  to  feel  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  "  you  haven't  '  kept 
me  dark,'  as  you  call  it  ?  Miss  Grange 
must  have  heai-d  you  mention  me." 

"  Over  and  over  again,"  Frank  states 
with  awkward  emphasis ;  and  Miss  Grange 
shakes  her  head  with  the  plaited  crown  of 
golden  tinted  tresses  on  it,  and  says, 

"Mr.  Forest  forgets  how  very  limited 
our  intercourse  has  been  ;  he  has  not  had 
time  to  mention  any  subject,  however 
much  it  may  be  in  his  mind,  '  over  and 
over'  again  to  me." 

"'Limited,'  do  you  call  it?"  her  brother 
puts  in,  with  what  he  designs  to  be  an  air 
of  mirthful  raillery,  bat  which  in  reality 
is  coarsely  suggestive.  "  Considering  the 
time,  I  call  it  anything  but  'limited,'  Mrs. 
Durgan;  they're  never  apart,  I  assure  yon." 

But  Charlotte  subdues  him  at  once  by 
one  of  her  long,  steady  glances. 

"  My  brother  has  the  knack  of  saying 
the  thing  that  comes  uppermost  invariably 
when  that  thing  is  specially  void  of  point," 
she  says  in  a  low  voice  to  Kate;  "these 
vapid  jokes  are,  of  course,  of  no  importance 
whatever  to  Mr.  Forest,  but  they  are 
repulsive  to  me  to  the  last  degree." 

"  They're  just  so  much  empty  sound ; 
don't  let  yourself  be  annoyed  by  them," 
Kate  says  cordially,  taking  off  her  hat,  and 
flinging  it  down.  There  is  something  in 
the  womanly  aspect,  in  the  womanly  quiet 
and  apparent  gentleness  of  this  Miss 
Grange,  which  appeals  to  all  Kate's  strong 
womanly  sympathies.  "It  is  shameful," 
the  latter  feels,  "  for  her  own  kin  to  put 
her  in  the  position  of  the  pursuer.  I 
believe  Frank  is  sorry  for  her  too,"  Kate 
thinks  as  she  glances  round,  and  sees  that 
Frank  looks  rather  more  abashed  than  the 
occasion  seems  to  warrant. 

Mrs.  Durgan's  sofa  is  wheeled  up  to 
the  table  when  luncheon  is  ready.  There 
are  two  covers  laid  side  by  side  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  for  a  moment  Miss 
Grange  wavers  about  Frank,  and  wonders 
whether  this  honour  of  sitting  by  him  is 
designed  for  her  by  her  host.  In  another 
moment  doubt  is  set  at  rest,  for  Cap- 
tain Bellairs  gives  his  arm  to  Kate,  and 
leads  her  to  the  coveted  post.  As  he  docs 
so  his  eyes  turn  to  Georgie  Durgan,  and 
Georgie  gives  him  what  looks  like  a  bright 
smile  of  encouragement,  but  at  what  cost  ? 
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CHAPTER    III.     MIDDLE  ham's    CLERKS. 

Mr.  Heath  turned,  and  confronted  tlie 
young  ladies  as  they  ent  rod  the  room. 
Even  in  the  grave  circumstaucos  in  which 
they  were  placed,  Anne  could  scarcely 
help  smiling  to  herself  as  .'she  looked  at 
him,  remembering  the  disdain  with  which 
Grace  had  spoken  of  "  her  uncle's  clerks." 
Surely  there  were  few  better  bred  looking 
men  than  this,  dressed  simply,  yet  in  perfect 
taste,  and  having  a  cold  stern  manner, 
more  fitted,  Anne  thought,  for  a  dnke 
than  a  clerk.  Her  ideas  respecting  ranks 
had  been  derived  from  books,  and  though 
they  might  have  been  indefinite  and  cloudy 
as  regards  a  duke,  it  was  clear  that  a 
clerk  should  be  a  mean,  scrubby-looking 
person,  which  certainly  could  not  be  said 
of  Mr.  Heath. 

The  bow  which  he  made  was  compre- 
hensive and  included  them  both,  but  he 
gave  no  further  recognition  to  Anne  just 
then,  addressing  him.self  wholly  to  Grace. 
"  I  come  to  you  on  a  very  sad  errand.  Miss 
Middleham,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he 
had  successfully  tried  to  make  sympathetic, 
though  his  manner  was  formal  and  busi- 
ness-like. "  I  have  some  bad  news  to  break 
to  you." 

"  My  uncle  is  ill,  I  presume,"  said  Grace, 
who  was  really  very  much  frightened,  but 
who  still  had  an  idea  of  keeping  up  her 
dignity  before  the  "clerk."  Anne  looked 
at  i[r.  Heath  in  painful  an.xiety,  but 
though  liis  eyes  lit  on  hers  fur  an  instiint, 
there  was  no  response  in  them,  and  he 
turned  again  to  Grace,  as  he  said,  "The 


news   is    even   worse   than    you    seem   to 
imagine.     Mr.  Middleham  is  dead  !  " 

Grace  felt  very  faint,  and  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Anno  been  by  her  side, 
encircling  her  promptly  witli  her  strong 
arm,  and  whispering  words  of  comfort  in 
her  ear.  Mr.  Heath  marked  this  proceed- 
ing, and  looked  on  in  silent  approval. 
When  Grace  w.as  a  little  recovered,  she 
said,  "  How  very  dreadful  !  It  must  have 
been  very  sudden  !  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  only  yesterday  !  " 

"  It  was  very  sudden,"  said  Mr.  Heath, 
"  and  under  very  painful  circumstances. 
It  would  be  merely  false  delicacy  in  me. 
Miss  Middleham,  to  attempt  to  disguise 
from  yon  a  fact  which  you  must  know 
within  the  next  few  hours.  Your  uncle 
was  murdered  !  " 

"  Murdered !  "  cried  Grace  in  a  low 
horror-stricken  tone,  clinging  more  closely 
to  her  companion.  "  '\Yhy,  whom  could  he 
have  offended  ?  He  was  the  kindest- 
hearted  man  in  the  world,  and,  I  should 
say,  had  not  a  single  enemy." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  whose 
manner    had    become    sterner    and    more 
business-like  than  ever.     "  But  tliere  was 
apparently  no  question  of  private  feeling 
in  this  deed,  which  was  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  robbery.     The  bank  has  been  )  ; 
plundered  of  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  l 
valuable  jewellery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  [■ 
in  struggling  with  the  scoundrels  to  defend 
his    keys,    Mr.    Middleham    lost    his    life. 
These  arc  the  details  told  to  me,  for  I  was 
unfortunately   away   at    the    time    of   the 
occurrence,  havingonly  returned  two  hours 
ago  from  Hamburg." 

Grace   hid   her   weeping  face    on    her 
friend's  breast,  and  Anne,  knowing  it  was 
best  that  her  sorrow  slunild  have  its  vont,  , 
did  not  attempt  to  console  her  with  words,  ll. 
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but  merely  sustained  and  patted  her  pretty 
head.  Mr.  Heath  looked  on  at  the  group 
wth  a  critical  eye,  and  with  some  slight 
sensation  of  pleasure,  for  a  coiiplc  of 
minutes,  then  he  began  to  drum  with  hi.s 
fingers  on  the  chimnej-piece  against  which 
he  was  leaning.  Anne's  quick  ear  caught 
the  sound,  and  she  looked  up  at  once ; 
there  was  an  expression  of  impatience  in 
Mr.  Heath's  face,  which  fully  bore  out 
the  impression  she  had  received  from  the 
noise. 

"Tou  must  bear  up,  my  sweet  Gracie," 
she  whispered  in  the  girl's  ear;  "  the  gen- 
tleman has  something  more  to  say  to  yon." 
Then,  raising  her  head,  she  said,  not  with- 
out a  certain  air  of  defiance,  "  You  must 
be  good  enough  to  excuse  Miss  Middleham, 
who  is  naturally  very  much  overcome  at 
this  intelligence.  You  are,  doubtless,  the 
bearer  of  some  proposition  as  to  what  she 
shall  do,  as  you  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  all  had  been  settled  for  her  to  go 
to  her  uncle's  house  at  Loddonford  this 
very  day,  and  not  to  return  again  to 
school." 

"  I  heard  something  of  this  from  Mrs. 
Barker,  the  housekeeper  at  the  bank,  to 
whom  Mr.  Middleham  had  mentioned  it," 
said  Mr.  Heath,  coldly.  "  There  was  no 
jjrivate  intimacy  between  us,  and  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  spoke  to  me  of  any  but  business 
matters.  But  as  I  enjoyed  his  confidence 
in  those,  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
that  I  should  come  here  and  settle  with 
this  young  lady  as  to  her  present  move- 
ments." 

"Has  Miss  Middleham  to  decide  that 
for  herself  ?  "  asked  Anne. 

"  She  can  say  what  she  would  wish  to 
do  for  the  next  few  days,"  said  Mr.  Heath; 
"whether  to  remam  here,  or  go  to  Loddon- 
ford. When  Mx.  Middleham's  will  is 
read,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  that  he,  who 
was  such  a  thorough  man  of  business,  has 
expressed  his  wishes  as  to  what  his  niece 
shall  do  in  the  event  of  his  death  " 

"  Then,  what  is  to  be  decided  merely 
relates  to  the  next  few  days  ?  You  have 
heard  what  this  gentleman  has  said,  dear," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Grace ;  "  and  it 
is  now  for  you  to  state  yoiir  wishes." 

"  Oh,  let  me  stay  here,  if  you  please  !  " 
moaned  Grace.  "  I  could  not  go  anywhere 
else  just  now  !  Let  me  stay  here  with  you, 
Anne ! " 

"  That  seems  the  easiest  and  most  sen- 
sible plan,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  who  had  liad 
quite  enough  of  this  scene,  and  was  anxious 
to  go.     "  I  imagine  that  the  ladies  of  the 


house  will  make  no  objection,  and  we  may 
consider  the  matter  decided." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Anne,  with  a  rising 
flush,  for  she  was  annoyed  at  his  off-hand, 
imperious  way ;  "  Miss  Middleham  wishes 
me  to  stay  with  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Anne !  I  couldn't  remain 
here  without  you  !  Fancy  having  only 
Miss  Hannah  and  Miss  Martha  at  such  a 
time  !     Oh,  do  stay,  Anne  !  " 

"If  it  rested  with  myself,  there  would 
be  no  difliculty,  dear,"  said  Anne;  "  but, 
as  you  know,  I  have  told  papa  that  this  is 
the  day  for  the  closing  of  the  school.  He 
has  probably  made  his  plans  about  me, 
and  he  may  not  like  to  alter  them." 

All  the  time  she  was  speaking,  Anne  was 
conscious  that  Mr.  Heath's  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her,  and  she  burned  with  shame 
and  indignation,  as  she  felt  that  he  un- 
doubtedly would  remark  the  want  of  con- 
fidence with  which  her  father  treated  her. 
There  was,  however,  no  change  in  his  tone 
as  he  said, 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  an  opinion  on 
that  point.  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  Miss  Studley.  I  did  not  recognise  you 
at  first,  but  when  you  spoke,  the  likeness 
dawned  upon  me.  I  have,  as  you  know, 
the  pleastire  of  Captain  Studley's  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  think  I  niay  venture  to  say 
that  he  will  consent  to  your  remaining 
with  your  friend.  I  shall  see  him  this 
evening,  and  will  send  you  his  answer 
to-morrow.  Does  that  assurance  satisfy 
your  scruples  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Anne ;  then,  with 
slight  hesitation,  "  provided  you  are 
certain  of  seeing  papa  this  evening.  At 
present  he  understands  that  I  am  leaving 
here  to-day,  and  I  am  very  particular 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  engage- 
ment entered  into  should  be  kept." 

"  That  is  an  unmistakeable  sign  of  your 
being  Captain  Studley's  daughter,"  said 
Mr.  Heath,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
smile  which  he  had  permitted  himself 
during  the  interview  ;  "  but  I  think  I  can 
absolve  you  on  this  occasion.  I  will  pro- 
mise you  that  I  will  see  your  father,  and 
represent  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of 
your  remaining  with  Miss  Middleham  while 
she  is  here.  It  will  be  but  for  a  few  days," 
he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  "  as  the 
funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  when  the  will 
will  be  read,  and  Mr.  Middleham's  wishes 
as  regards  the  disposition  of  his  uitce  will 
be  known.  May  I  take  my  leave  in  the 
certainty  that  you  will  bear  Miss  Middle- 
ham company  until  then  ?  " 
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"  You  may,"  said  Anne.  "  I  shall  not 
■stii-  from  bero,  until  I  receive  pupa's 
iliroftions  that  I  may  do  so." 

"  Then  I  will  go  at  once !  "  said  Mi". 
Heath.  "Good  day,  Miss  Middleluun ! 
Your  friend,  Jliss  Studloy,  hiis  been  fi;ood 
euougli  to  undertake  to  I'eniain  with  you 
until  somothinnr  as  to  your  futui'c  is 
decided.  I  shall  probably  have  to  com- 
municate with  you  from  time  to  time, 
thoncrh  I  may  not  always  bo  able  to  do  so 
in  person,  as  affairs  at  the  bank  are 
naturally  in  confusion,  owing  to  this  un- 
expected event,  and  I  am  required  there. 
Good  day.  Miss  Studley  !  You  shall  bo 
sure  to  have  your  father's  authority  for 
what  you  have  kindly  undertaken,  im- 
mediately after  I  have  seen  him."  He 
did  not  attempt  to  shake  hands  with 
either  of  the  girls,  but  with  a  cold  in- 
clination of  his  head,  withdrew  from  their 
presence. 

"  Strong-minded  young  woman  that 
daughter  of  Ned  Studley's,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  whirled  away  townwards  in 
the  Hansom  cab  which  had  been  awaiting 
him,  "  prompt,  clear,  and  determined,  as 
old  Ned  himself.  Coming  home,  eh  ?  I 
don't  see  quit©  how  that  will  suit  the 
Loddonford  menage,  though  how  he  has 
contrived  to  keep  her  so  long  at  school  is 
more  than  I  can  make  out.  She  must  be 
getting  on  for  nineteen,  and  so  must  her 
friend,  though  she's  a  very  different  style 
of  person.  I  should  not  think  Ned  will 
have  any  diffienlty  in  planting  his  daughter 
on  Mi.ss  Middleham,  if  he's  so  inclined. 
That  fair  girl  can't  do  anything  for 
herself,  and  is  entirely  reliant  on  'Anne, 
dear,'  and  as  she  will  have  plenty  of 
money,  she  may  as  well  keep  both  of 
them;  more  especially  as  'Anne,  dear,' 
will  ho  considerably  in  our  way.  I  .shall 
suggest  that  to  Ned  Studley.  "  And  Mr. 
Heath  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest, 
and  lapsed  into  a  brown  study,  out  of 
which  he  roused  himself  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  some  entries  and  calcula- 
tions in  a  memorandum  book,  and  then 
again  fell  a-thiuking. 

"  No  chance  of  our  going  to  the  Bay 
by  the  twelve-forty  to-morrow,  Martha," 
said  Miss  Hannah  to  her  sister,  after  tliey 
had  had  one  interview  with  Mr.  Heath, 
and  learned  the  arrangement  decided  on. 
Then  seeing  the  look  of  annoyance  on 
Miss  Martha's  face,  the  old  Ijidy,  who 
attended  to  the  ])upils'  linen  while  her 
sister  smierin tended    their   luaruiug,    and 


who  was  afraid  she  had  been  too  familiar 
in  speaking  of  "the  Bay,"  tried  to  mako 
up  for  her  lapse  t)y  saying,  "  I  fear,  dear, 
our  departure  must  bo  indeliuitely  post- 
poned," a  rotundity  of  ])hrase  of  which 
J\Irs.  Chajjone  herself  might  have  a])proved. 

But  Miss  Martha,  seeing  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  having  to  put  oS  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  relaxiition,  the  prospect  of 
which  had  sustained  her  during  so  many 
weeks  of  hard  work,  had  given  up  her 
grandiloquent  Cha])oue  manner,  and  was 
harsh  and  practical,  not  to  say  cross.  "  I 
don't  see  why,"  she  said,  tartly  ;  "  I  don't 
see  any  reason  for  our  altering  our  plans. 
Everything  is  ready." 

"Everything,"  choimsed  Miss  Hannah; 
"  direction-labels  sewn  on  to  the  holland 
covers  of  the  boxes,  and  Cokeham's  fly 
ordered  at  eleven-fifteen." 

"  Then  I  am  certainly  for  our  doing  as 
we  had  settled,  and  starting  for  Hcrne 
Bay  —  Hcrne  Bay,  Hannah — to-morrow 
morning." 

"  And  leave  the  girls  here  by  them- 
selves ?  "  said  Miss  Hannah,  her  eyebrows 
almost  touching  her  coffee-coloured 
"  front,"  iu  astonishment. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Martha,  sliding 
imperceptibly  into  her  usual  tone.  "Their 
stay  will  not  be  prolonged,  and  they  will 
have  the  services  of  the  domestics  at  their 
disposal,  to  procure  them  all  they  may 
require." 

"  Well,  yes,  that's  true !  "  said  Miss 
Hannah,  who  never  had  much  opinion  of 
her  own,  "  and  of  course,  now  poor  Mr. 
Middleham  is  gone,  there  is  no  one  to 
object,  even  if  it  wei'e  disagreeable  to 
parents'  feelings,  for  Captain  Studley  is 
not  that  particular  about  his  daughter. 
Poor  Mr.  Middleham,  what  a  dreadful 
thing !  I  suppose  they'll  have  him  at 
Madame  Tussautl's,  with  his  snuff-box  in 
his  hand,  looking  like  life  !  " 

Miss  Martha  looked  up  with  ruffled 
brow.  "The  effigies  of  homicides,  not 
those  of  their  victims,  are  modelled  in  wax 
by  the  ingenious  Frenchwoman,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  been  thinking,  however,  that  this 
sad  event  may  possibly  have  one  grain  of 
comfort  for  us.  The  newspapers,  iu  their 
record  of  the  tragedy,  must  necessarily 
refer  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and 
in  that  way  it  will  come  to  liglit  that  Mr. 
Middleham  had  selected  Chapone  House 
as  the  finishing-establishment  for  his  niece, 
a  choice,  which,  owing  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ham's  well-known  opulence  and  tastu,  may 
have  ite  effect  on  others." 
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"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Miss 
Hannah.  "I've  a  notion  that  parents 
might  not  like  to  put  their  children  to  a 
school  where  there  were  murdered  person's 
nieces,  for  fear  it  might  be  catching. 
However,  since  you've  decided  to  go 
to-morrow,  I've  no  time  to  stand  gossiping 
here,  as  I've  got  to  tell  Rossetor  all  about 
the  girls'  meals,  and  not  to  take  down  the 
bed  furniture,  as  I  had  ordered."  And 
Miss  Hannah  trotted  oS  on  her  business 
mission. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  girls  had  again 
strolled  out  on  to  the  heath,  and  seated 
themselves  in  theij'  favourite  spot.  Grace 
seemed  to  have  recovered  herself  con- 
siderably, and  to  have  much  less  need 
of  Anne's  sustaining  arm,  which  again 
encircled  her. 

"  This  is  a  most  awful  thing  to  have 
happened,  my  sweet  Gracie,"  said  Anne, 
"  I  fear  you  will  feel  the  shock  very  much ! " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Grace.  "  Oh,  of 
course,  I  know  I  shall.  I  wonder  what  will 
become  of  me — where  I  shall  be  sent  to 
live  I  mean." 

"  Poor  old  man,"  mused  Anne.  "  What  a 
dreadful  ending  !  Strangled  in  his  bed, 
fighting  with  his  last  breath  to  defend  the 
keys  which  were  his  trust." 

"  It's  quite  horrible,"  said  Grace,  "  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Madame 
Sturm,  she  is  the  only  person  I  can  think 
of.  She  is  a  kind  of  second  cousin  of 
mine,  and  always  lives  abroad." 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  Anne,  not 
heeding  her,  "  that  though  I  never  saw 
youi-  uncle,  I  can  picture  the  scene  quite 
vividly,  to  myself.  Stories  of  murder 
have  always  had  a  kind  of  hideous  fasci- 
nation for  me.  I  have  pored  over  them 
until  I  could  almost  fancy  the  deed  done 
before  my  eyes." 

"  Dear  me,  how  dreadful !  "  said  Grace. 
"  I  suppose  it  will  be  Madame  Sturm!  But 
only  fancy,  Anne,  if  uncle  has  made  no 
provision  for  me  iu  his  will,  or  has  not 
made  a  will  at  all ;  and  those  people  who 
are  so  methodical  in  all  other  matters,  are 
frequently  very  careless  about  that.  I 
shall  have  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  or  do 
something  to  get  my  living." 

"  That  is  a  prospect  which,  applied  to 
myself,  has  not  the  least  terror,  but  is 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,"  said 
Anne.  "  No  doubt  you,  who  have  been 
brought  up  with  other  expectations,  would 
feel  it  differently.  But  I  don't  think, 
dear,  you  have  much  to  fear.  Your  uncle 
was  too  just  a  man  not  to  take  care  of 


you,  and  too  business-like  not  to  provide 
for  any  contingency." 

"  Then  it  will  be  Madame  Sturm  !  "  said 
Grace.  "  Did  you  hear  me  say  she  lives 
abroad,  dear  ?  I  don't  know  where 
exactly,  but  I  hope  Paris,  though  any- 
where abroad  must  be  lively  after  Hamp- 
stead,  and  school !  I  wonder  whether  she 
goes  into  any  society — balls,  I  mean,  and 
that  kind  of  thing  ;  or  whether  she  only 
has  stupid  old  people  to  j)lay  cards  of  an 
evening  ! 

"  As  you  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
you  are  ever  to  see  anything  of  Madame 
Sturm,"  said  Anne,  unable  to  restrain  a 
smile,  "  it  seems  almost  too  early  to 
speculate  on  her  possible  way  of  life, 
doesn't  it,  Gracie  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,  but  of  course  I  must 
go  somewhere,  Anne,"  returned  Grace, 
"and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  Madame  Sturm 
were  my  only  chance  !  You  would  come 
and  see  me  there,  wouldn't  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  my  coming  would  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  where  I  was,"  said  Anne; 
"  but,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  am 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  I  may  do 
in  the  future.  At  present  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  papa  may  not  be  annoyed 
with  me  for  having  settled  to  remain 
here." 

But  the  next  day  brought  a  solution  to 
this  doubt.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Miss 
Studley  was  informed  that  "  a  gentleman 
from  the  bank  wished  to  speak  to  her," 
and,  on  repairing  to  the  drawing-room, 
accompanied  by  Grace,  Anne  found,  instead 
of  Mr.  Heath,  whom  she  had  expected,  a 
fair  young  man  with  a  boyish  figure,  a 
quantity  of  chestnut  hair  parted  down  the 
middle  of  his  comely  head,  blue  eyes,  and 
regular  features.  He  was  very  well  dressed, 
too,  and  looked  as  little  like  Anne's  idea 
of  a  bank  clerk  as  did  Mr.  Heath. 

"  Miss  Studley?  "  said  this  young  gentle- 
man in  evident  doubt,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  girls  as  they  entered  the 
room. 

"  I  am  Miss  Studley,"  said  Anne,  with 
a  grave  bow;  though  Grace,  who  seemed 
quite  to  have  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
the  previous  day,  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  let  me  speak." 

"  I  must  apologise,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  who  looked  pleased  at  the  in- 
telligence, "  for  intruding  on  you,  and  for 
being  obliged  to  introduce  myself.  My 
name  is  Dauby,  Walter  Danby;  here  is  my 
cai'd,"  and  ho  laid  it  on  the  table ;  "  aud 
my  friend  Heath  has  asked  me  to  come 
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to  you  as  tbo  bearer  of  a  mcssngo  from 
him." 

"  You  are  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  bank, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Anne,  wlio  began  to  feel  that 
the  visitor  was  giving  himself  airs. 

"  Ya — yes,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  who  was 
taken  abaek  by  this  abrupt  enquiry,  and 
who  did  not  regain  liis  CDraposiiro  until 
ho  had  glanced  at  his  card,  which  had 
the  words,  "  Pelham  Club "  engraved 
in  one  corner.  The  sight  of  these  words 
seemed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  tonic ; 
and  ilr.  Danby  resumed,  "  I  am  to 
tell  yon,  Jli.ss  Studley,  that  'Sir.  lieath 
saw  Uapt,iin  Studley  last  night,  according 
to  promise,  and  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  your  remaining  here  with  Miss  Middle- 
ham.  When  !^[iss  Middleham  goes.  Cap- 
tain Studley  will  either  come  or  send  for 
you.  That  was  the  message,"  said  ]Mr. 
Danby,  who,  all  the  time  he  was  speaking, 
kept  his  blue  eyes  fixed  on  Anne,  in  fi-ank, 
involuntary  admiration. 

"  Thank  you,  very  much,  for  bringing  it, 
Mr.  Danby,"  said  Anne.  "I  should  have 
introduced  you  to  my  friend.  Miss  Middle- 
ham.  That  is  pleasant  news  that  Mr. 
Danby  brings,  is  it  not,  Gracie  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant  for  me,  dear,  though 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  dull  enough  for  you 
to  have  to  remain  hero.  Has  anything 
been  settled  about — my — any  of  the — 
arrangements — Mr. Danby?"  asked  Grace, 
in  hesitation. 

"  The  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday," 
said  Mr.  Danby,  quickly  comprehending 
what  was  meant ;  '•  and,  as  the  will  is  only 
read  after  the  return  from  the  cemetery, 
nothing  can  be  definitely  known  until  then. 
There  was  a  rumour  this  morning,  how- 
ever, that  the  barik  would  be  carried  on 
under  trustees." 

'•  Yes  ;  I  didn't  mean  about  the  bank," 
said  Grace.  "  You  did  not  hear  anything 
about  Madame  Sturm  ?  " 

"  Madame  Sturm  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Danby  ; 
"  not  a  syllable  !  " 

"  I  fear,  from  your  silence  on  the  point, 
that  nothing  further  has  been  discovered 
about  the  murder,"  said  Anne. 

"  There  is  at  present  not  the  remotest 
clue  to  the  murderers.  The  police  are 
pottering  about  the  premises,  and  making 
the  usual  investigation  ;  but  we  all  know," 
said  Mr.  Danby,  speaking  as  though  he 
were  at  least  sixty  years  old,  and  had 
passed  bis  life  in  such  matters,  "  we  all 
know  how  much  that  is  worth.  And  yet 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
catch  them.  They  carried  oil  some  splendid 


jewellery,  which  could  be  recognised  at 
once  if  they  attempted  to  sell  it.  I  myself 
could  swear  to  it  in  any  court  of  justice 
in  the  land." 

"That  ought  to  lead  to  their  detection," 
said  Anne. 

"  And  sooner  or  later  it  will ;  I  feel 
convinced  of  that.  Now,  I'm  afraid  I 
must  take  my  leave.  I  hope  to  be  selected 
again  as  the  bearer  of  news  to  you.  Miss 
Studley.  Can  I  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Heath  from  you.  Miss  Middleham  ?  I  shall 
only  be  too  delighted  to  be  of  service." 
And  Mr.  Danby  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
room. 

Ho  too  had  his  reflections  in  the  cab 
which  bore  him  townward.  He  was  not 
a  veiy  wise  young  man,  and  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  conceited.  But  he  was  born  and 
bred  a  gentleman,  honourable,  upright, 
and  true ;  and  he  thought  on  his  home- 
ward drive  that  he  had  never  seen  a  girl 
who  bad  taken  his  fancy  so  much  as 
Anne  Studley. 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  horrid  little  man," 
said  Grace,  as  soon  a»  the  door  had  closed 
behind  him. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  cause 
for  saying  so,  Grace  !  "  said  Anne,  warmly. 
"  He  struck  me  as  being  jierfectly  gentle- 
manly and  polite,  and  nothing  could  be 
kinder  than  the  way  in  which  he  oifered 
his  services  to  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  dear  Anne  !  how  ea.sily  you 
can  be  taken  in  !  "  cried  Grace,  laughing 
and  clapping  her  hands.  "  He  was  a  veiy 
nice  little  man  then,  and  had  beautiful 
curly  hair,  and  blue  eyes  !  I'm  sure  you 
ought  to  speak  up  for  him,  for  the  way  in 
which  he  was  taken  with  you,  was  quite 
wonderful.  I  never  saw  such  a  case  of 
sudden  smite  !  " 

"How  very  absurd  you  are,  Grace!" 
said  Anne,  blushing.  "  I  am  sure  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Danby  was  not 
here  five  minutes,  and  it  is  only  one  of  the 
heroes  of  those  novels  you  are  so  fond  of, 
who  could  be  what  you  call  'smitten'  in 
so  short  a  time." 

"  'Love  at  first  sight,  first-born,  and  heir 
to  all,'  "  cried  Grace,  laughing  again,  "  a 
companion  to  the  '  Gardener's  Daughter,' 
by  'Tennyson,  to  be  called  the  'Captain's 
Daughter,'  by — let  me  look  at  his  card — 
by  Walter  Danby  !  What  a  pretty  little 
name  !  And  he  belongs  to  a  club,  too — 
think  of  that  !  You  will  have  to  make 
him  give  up  his  club  when  you're  married, 
Anne ! " 

"  I  will  think  of  what  you  say,  dear. 
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when  the  time  arrives,"  said  Anne,  with  a 
faint  smile.  She  had  had  enough  of  the 
joke,  but  nevertheless  she  took  the  card 
which  Grace  had  thrown  on  to  the  table, 
and  when  she  was  alone  in  her  room, 
locked  it  away  in  her  desk  among  the  few 
treasures  she  possessed. 

Dui-ing  the  next  three  days,  when  they 
were  left  to  themselves,  the  girls  talked  a 
great  deal  about  Mr.  Danby,  for  the  subject 
was  one  on  which  Grace  thought  she  rather 
shone  in  the  exercise  of  her  wit,  while, 
though  Anne  always  pretended  annoyance, 
it  was  secretly  agreeable  to  her.  On  the 
fourth  morning  Mr.  Danby  came  again, 
and  Grace  acknowledged  to  herself  how 
good-looking  he  was  as  he  advanced 
towards  them — they  wex'e  in  the  drawing- 
room — with  a  bright  flush  on  his  cheeks. 
"  This  time,"  he  said,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions, "  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  missive  for 
each  of  you.  This,"  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  square  blue  envelope  inscribed  in  broad 
round  characters,  "  was  given  to  me  for 
you,  Miss  Middleham,  by  old  Mr.  Hick- 
man, the  lawyer,  who  has  been  constantly 
at  the  bank  for  the  last  few  days.  Your 
packet  is  not  so  formidable-looking,  Miss 
Studley ;  only  this  little  note  which  Mr. 
Heath  asked  me  to  hand  to  you."  And  as 
he  handed  it  to  her  their  eyes  met,  both 
earnest,  his  ardently,  hers  quietly,  and 
each  full  of  information  for  the  other. 

"  Don't  read  yours  until  we  see  what  is 
in  mine,  Anne,"  said  Grace ;  "  this  is  a 
most  terrible-looking  communication,  and 
I  fancy  all  my  future  life  depends  on  what 
it  says !  " 

"  Mine  will  keep  very  well,  dear!  "  said 
Anne,  glancing  at  the  address  of  the  note 
which  she  held  in  her  hand.  "  It  is  from 
papa,  and  no  doubt  contains  his  directions 
as  to  what  I  am  to  do.  Read  yours,  Grace, 
I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  your  fate  !  " 

Grace  broke  the  big  red  seal  bearing  the 
letters  H.  &  H.,  in  old-fashioned  boldness, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  mono- 
grammatic  combination,  and  unfolding  the 
square  stiff  sheet  of  quarto  paper,  read  as 
follows  : — 

"  90,  Serlo  Street,  Lincolu's  Inu  Fields. 

"Dear  Madaji, — We  have  to  inform  you 
that  yonr  deceased  uncle,  the  late  ilr. 
William  George  Middleham,  has  by  will 
dated  3rd  January  last,  constituted  you, 
on  attaining  your  majority,  his  sole  heiress 
and  residuary  legatee.  The  will  further 
provides  that  should  the  testator's  decease 
take  place — as  has  unfortunately  proved 
the  case — while  you  were  under  age,  you 


should  be  domiciled  untd  the  attainment 
of  your  majority  with  your  relative, 
Madame  Sturm,  she  being  paid  such'  a 
yearly  stipend  for  your  maintenance,  &c., 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  her  and 
Mr.  HUlman,  the  executor  of  the  will. 
Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  we  have 
communicated  with  Madame  Sturm,  who 
i>i  now  residing  No.  100,  Pappelsdorf  Alice, 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  and  should  she  accept 
the  charge,  our  Mr.  Hillman  will  be  with 
you  on  Monday  next,  at  6  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  you  by  the  night 
mail,  to  that  place.  —  your  obedient 
servants,  "  Hillman  axd  Hicks." 

"  That  is  indeed  good  news  about  the 
money,"  said  Anne,  as  Grace  finished  the 
letter.  "  I  was  sure  Mr.  Middleham's 
sense  of  justice  would  have  prompted  him 
to  take  cai-e  of  you." 

"  Oh,  is  it  not  excellent  ?  "  said  Grace. 
"And  you  see  it  is  to  be  Madame  Sturm's, 
after  all;  but  she  does  not  live  in  Paris,  as 
I  thought.  What  a  bore  !  There's  no  doubt 
about  her  taking  me,  I  should  think ;  she 
will  be  only  too  glad  of  what  these  old 
creatures  call  in  their  letter,  '  the  stipend.' 
And  your  note,  Anne  :  you  have  not  told 
me  what  that  was  about  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  deai- ;  it  was 
not  of  much  importance,"  said  Anne,  who 
had  read  it,  and  quietly  placed  it  in  her 
breast.  It  consisted  only  of  a  few  lines, 
running  thus: 

.  "Dear  Anne, — ^Tourfriend  leavesHamp- 
stead,  I  find,  on  Monday ;  so  be  at  the 
Paddiugton  Station  a  few  minutes  before 
five  on  that  day,  and  look  out  for  me. — 
Affectionately  yours,  E.  S. 

"P.S. — Don't  make  any  gushing  ar- 
rangements about  coiTespondence  with 
Miss  Middleham,  or  going  to  see  her,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  want  you  to 
forget  her,  and  everyone  and  everything 
connected  with  your  school-days,  and  to 
begin  quite  a  new  life.  I  am  m'gent  on 
this  point,  so  please  attend  to  it." 

"Mr.  Heath  told  me  I  was  to  bring 
back  an  answer  to  the  lawyer's  letter,  Miss 
Middleham,"  said  Mr.  Danby.  "  I  merely 
suggest  this,  without  any  wish  to  hurry 
you." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  write  it  at  once.  Will 
you  come  and  help  me,  Anne  ?  Oh  no, 
of  course  not ;  there's  not  the  least  occa- 
sion for  that,"  she  added,  looking  at  her 
companion ;  "  I  can  do  it  perfectly  by 
myself.  I've  only  to  say  I'll  be  ready  for 
old  Mr.  What's-his-name  on  Monday. 
Don't  you  think,  Anne,  you   had   better 
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tako  Mr.  D.uiby  into  tho  garden  wliilo  I 
am  writing?  It  is  so  very  hot  in  thi.s 
iMom."  And,  smiling  to  herself  at  tlio 
roiulinoss  with  which  this  piooo  of  strata- 
gem— the  first  she  had  over  attempted — 
was  ado[)ted,  Grace  applied  herself  to 
writing  hor  note. 

She  h:id  written,  and  sealed  it,  and 
looked  into  tho  "  Henuties  of  tho  Britisli 
Poets,"  and  shaken  up  a  very  streaky 
bottle  of  Alum  Bay  sand,  to  try  and  got 
tho  contents  to  niix,  boforo  Anno  and  Mr. 
Danby  retui'nod.  Then  Mr.  Dauby  took 
tho  note,  and  his  leave — Anno,  at  Grace's 
suggestion,  accompanying  him  to  the 
door. 

"  I  am  sure  no  mana>uvring  mamma 
conld  bo  biittor  to  you  than  I  am,  dear," 
said  Grace  with  a  laugh,  when  Anno  re- 
turned, "  I  feel  that  I  arranged  the  two 
opportunities  with  the  most  consummate 
tftct,  and  I  only  hope  you  both  took 
advantage  of  them  !  " 

"  You  are  a  ridiculous  little  goose,"  said 
Anne,  again  blusliing,  "and I  don't  under- 
sfcmd  what  yon  mean." 

'■  I  am  not  very  clover,  I  know,  but  I 
have  eyes  in  my  head,"  said  Grace.  "  Of 
course  I'm  not  surprised  at  the  little  man's 
being  taken  with  you,  but  that  you,  iny 
sober,  grave  darling,  should  return  it  so 
quickly — oh,  it's  no  use  your  shaking  your 
head,  I  watche.l  you  when  he  came  into 
the  room,  and  all  the  time  ho  was  talking 
just  now,  and  I'm  certain  of  it.  He  is  a 
very  nice  little  man,  dear,  and  very  nice- 
looking,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  see 
why " 

"  Will  you  give  your  attention  for  one 
minute  to  something  serious,"  interrupted 
Anne.  "  That  note  I  received  was  from 
papa.  I  could  not  speak  before  Mr. 
D.inby,  but  in  it  he  orders  me  to  give  up 
all  further  communication  with  you,  and 
any  liope  of  seeing  you  again  !  " 

"  Not  see  me  again  !  No  further  com- 
munication !  Why,  what  on  earth  does  he 
mean  ?  What  are  his  reasons  ?  "  cried 
Grace,  sobered  in  an  instant. 

"  I  told  you  before,  he  never  gives  any 
rea.sons,  dear,  he  simply  issues  his  orders 
— which  I  am  bound  to  obey  ! "  said  Anne, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  obey 
Captain  Studley's  orders,  and  I  don't 
intend  to,  that's  more  !  "  said  Grace, 
firing  up.  "lie  cannot  prevent  my  writing 
to  yon,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  But  if  you  had  no  answers,  dear,  you 
would  soon  grow  tired  of  writing,"  said 


Anne.  "  No,  I  fear  wo  must  give  up  all 
our  pleasant  plans  for  tho  future." 

"  I  will  not  give  them  u[),"  .said  Grace,' 
petulantly.  "  You  are  nut  going  to  bo 
under  your  father's  dominion  all  your  life, 
aud^aud  besides,  I  have  a  kind  of  pre- 
sentiment about  this,  which  I  cannot 
e.xplain.  We  must  arrange  some  method 
of  communication,  in  case  of  our  urgently 
wanting  to  sec  each  other,  Anne." 

"It  would  not  be  difficult,  dear,"  said 
Anne.  "  We  could  arrange  some  catch- 
word as  a  signal,  and  state  what  wo 
wanted,  in  a  guarded  manner,  in  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times." 

"  I  know,  I  understand,"  said  Grace, 
"  Ellon  Webster  used  to  call  it  the  '  agony 
column.'  Her  bi-othor  ran  away  from 
school,  because  ho  could  not  eat  fat,  and 
hid  with  his  uucle,  and  they  only  got  him 
back  by  advertising  in  the  Times  that  he 
should  have  more  pocket  money,  and 
what  he  liked  to  eat." 

"  We  must  fix  upon  some  word,  and 
take  care  to  remember  it,"  said  Anne.  "It 
should  be  something  striking.  What  shall 
it  be?" 

"I  think  'spero'  is  a  nice  word,"  said 
Grace,  "  and  very  safe,  because  it's  Latin, 
and  no  one  would  think  that  girls  would 
use  it." 

"  Its  meaning  renders  it  inapplicable  to 
mo,"  said  Anne,  with  a  shudder.  "It's 
nothing,  dear,"  she  added,  in  reply  to 
Grace's  tender  look  of  enquiry,  "  only  a 
shiver  ran  through  mo.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  taken  cold.  Now  for  the  word. 
'  Tocsin  '  is  tho  best,  I  think  ;  it  is  un- 
common, and  expi'esses  what  we  mean — 
an  alarm-signal,  a  call  for  help." 

"  '  Tocsni  '  is  quite  splendid,"  said 
Grace,  "  and  I'll  write  it  down  at  once  in 
my  memorandum-book.  I've  had  tho 
book  a  long  time,"  she  added,  "  and  have 
never  v.ritten  anything  in  it  yet,  except 
the  date  of  my  own  birlhday,  and  of  course 
I  should  have  remembered  that  without. 
I'm  glad  I  have  something  to  make  a 
memorandum  of." 

When  the  time  for  final  parting  an-ivcd, 
there  was  a  very  sad  scene.  Grace  com- 
pletely broke  down  and  wept  profusely, 
and  even  Anne's  sterner  nature  gave  way. 

"  If  over  you  are  in  trouble,  my  darling, 
be  sure  to  let  me  know,"  were  Grace's  last 
words. 

"  Be  sure  of  that !  "  said  Anne,  whose 
arms  wero  round  her.  "  God  bless  and 
guard  you,  my  pet !     Remember  Tocsin." 
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Wliat  cowld  have  bronglit  Mr.  Danby  to 
tbe  Paddington  station  ?  Anne  noticed 
him  directly  she  arrived,  looking  abont 
in  a  listless,  purposeless  way.  He  caught 
her  eye  at  once,  raised  his  hat,  and  seemed 
about  to  approach  her.  But  the  next 
minute  she  felt  a  touch  on  her  shoulder, 
and  looking  round,  saw  her  father. 


AT  THE  FRANQAIS. 

Incalculably  more  people  know  the 
Theatre  Franfais  by  reputation  than  by 
personal  experience.  It  stands  in  the  centre 
of  Paris  life.  It  presents  its  colonnaded 
portals  to  the  stream  of  after-dinner  pro- 
menaders,  almost  as  a  net  opens  itself  to  the 
entrance  of  a  shoal  of  fish.  The  best  pieces 
of  the  best  authors  are  played  there,  by  the 
best  actors  the  nation  can  supply.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  language  is  a  model  of 
purity.  The  performance  is  admirably 
complete,  the  smallest  parts  being  filled 
as  carefully  as  the  leading  characters,  and 
impressing  the  spectator  with  the  belief 
that  every  one  of  the  performers  is  a  star. 
And  yet  tourists,  as  a  rule,  do  not  frequent 
the  Theatre  rran9ais.  It  has  always 
had  its  own  special  audience,  fit  though 
few ;  quite  recently,  indeed,  it  has  become 
a  fashionable  rendezvous,  but  not  of 
passing  travellers.  They  mostly  go  where 
their  ears  can  be  tickled  with  bouffe- 
operattic  strains  ;  where  pictures  more 
and  more  bright  and  gaudy  stimulate 
their  satiated  eyes ;  and  where  ever- 
twinkling  feet  and  legs  render  needless 
any  appeal  to  the  brain  or  the  heart.  The 
Theatre  Franeais  professes  to  live  by  cul- 
tivating appeals  to  the  higher  faculties, 
exclusively  of  most  of  the  re.st ;  and  there- 
fore visitors  hurrying  oil  to  other  scenes 
do  not  go  to  its  really  serious  and  con- 
scientious performances.  Their  abstention 
is  both  explicable  and  excusable. 

To  travellers  who  don't  know  French,  or 
whose  knowledge  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  "  Combien  ?  "  and  "  s'il  vous  plait," 
it  is  all  one  whether  the  French  they  hear 
be  spoken  ill  or  well ;  and,  if  they  wish  to 
take  French  lessons,  they  will  probably 
select  some  other  time  and  js'^ce.  But 
even  persons  who  read  French  fluently 
and  with  ease,  although,  for  want  of 
practice,  they  speak  it  with  anything  but 
fluent  facility,  still  have  a  difliculty  in 
following  it  when  spoken,  and  find  that  it 
calls  for  a  certain  stretch  of  attention 
which  they  are   not,   at  all   times,  in   a 


disposition  to  exert.  After  a  long  and 
weary  day's  sight-seeing ;  after  remedy- 
ing bodily  fatigue  by  a  hearty  dinner 
taken  in  the  insular  belief  that  all  French 
wines  are  "  light,"  people's  wits  are 
scarcely  in  trim  to  catch  the  delicate 
shades  of  polished  acting  in  a  foreign 
language.  Molicre  delights  them  not,  nor 
Corneillc  either.  De  Musset's  bitter  satire 
is  unintelligible.  They  think  an  intricately 
andiskilfullyconstructedplotdull,  when  the 
dulness  lies  in  their  own  tu-ed-out  senses. 
The  drama,  legitimate  or  not  (or  even  an 
opera  like  "  L'Africaine,"  with  music  not  to 
be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  at  first  hear- 
ing), sends  them  to  sleep  infallibly.  Nor  is 
their  taste  or  their  intelligence  necessarily 
defective  or  to  blame.  They  have  simply 
committed  the  common  mistake,  of  trying 
to  compress  a  week's  existence  into  a  day. 
Consequently,  as  they  must  spend  their 
evening  somehow,  and  in  some  way  in 
which  they  could  not  spend  it  at  home, 
they  betake  themselves  to  a  Champs- 
Elysian  Cafe  chantant,  to  the  eqiicstrian 
exercises  of  the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice,  to 
the  miraculous  splendours  of  the  "  Pilules 
du  Diablo"  or  the  "Pied  de  Mouton,"  or 
to  the  tuneful,  spectacular,  and  chore- 
graphic  enchantments  of  "  Orphee  aux 
Enters."  There,  post-prandial  hours  glide 
easily  away,  without  much  tension  of  the 
mental  powers.  Such  travellers  are  wise 
in  their  generation  and  their  holiday  trip. 
If  assthetically  wrong,  they  are  practically 
and  prudentially  right. 

The  way  to  relish  and  profit  by  a  good 
representation  at  the  Theatre  Franeais 
is  this.  Don't  worry  yourself  to  death 
with  doing  Paris  the  day  before,  but  get 
the  printed  plays  to  be  acted  as  soon  as 
they  are  announced  on  the  bill.  Send  to 
the  box-office  to  take  your  places,  but  stop 
quietly  all  that  morning  at  your  hotel  or 
lodging,  and  read  those  plays  as  carefully 
as  if  you  were  a  competitive  candidate. 
Look  out  in  your  dictionary  every  imknown 
word  ;  ask  the  meaning  of  every  phrase 
whose  purpose  is  not  clear  to  you.  Take 
a  gentle  walk,  as  if  under  medical  treat- 
ment ;  dine  lightly,  be  in  your  box  or 
your  stall  ten  minutes  before  the  curtain 
rises  ;  and  you  will  not  regret  an  evening 
so  prepared  and  spent,  especially  if  yoii 
adopt  the  good  theatrical  custom  (lost 
elsewhere)  of  supping  sociably  afterwards. 

It  may  be  naturally  supposed  that  the 
Tbi'Atro  Fi-aii(|'ais  enjoys  an  honourable 
and  important  place,  with  frequent  mention 
and  record  in  French  literature.     One  of 
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the  most  recent  of  these  is  to  bo 
found  ill  a  publication  entitled  "  Foyers 
et  Coulisses  :  Histoire  Anccdotique  des 
Theatres  de  Paris,  avec  photograpliies  ;  " 
the  tii-st  of  the  series  being  two  small 
volumes  deroted  to  the  Comi'die-Fran(,!aise 
— its  older,  more  coiToct,  and  more  honour- 
able title,  since  it  is  not  so  much  a  theatre 
as  an  institution,  a  society  exercising  the 
powers  of  self-govci-nment.  The  Society 
dates  from  li>SO,  the  title  from  1689.  The 
first  subvention  was  made  in  1682,  by  the 
king's  grsnting  his  comedians  an  annual 
allowance  of  twelve  thousand  livres 
(francs). 

The  triumphs  and  the  tribulations  of 
the  Comcdie-Fx-an(,'aise,  the  risings  and 
ebbings  of  the  tide  of  its  fortunes,  make  too 
long  a  history  to  be  given  here  ;  in  fact, 
its  fortunes  were  naturally  affected  by  the 
fortunes  of  France.  Not  nnfrequently, 
it  had  to  shift  its  lodgings.  Political  con- 
vulsions did  it  no  good,  but  still  could 
not  prevent  its  surviving  to  this  day. 
While  occupying  the  building  now  known 
as  the  Odcon,  which  they  inaugurated 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1782,  the  Comedie- 
Fran^aise  substituted  for  candles  the 
oil-lamps  invented  by  the  Sieur  Quin- 
quet,  from  whom  they  derived  tiieir 
name.  Also  at  the  Odcon,  in  1780,  the 
Comcdie-Francaise  first  announced  on  the 
bills  the  names  of  the  actors  who  were 
to  fill  the  respective  parts.  Hitherto,  the 
names  of  the  pieces  only  had  been  given. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Comedicns  ordi- 
naires  du  Roi  were  obliged  to  alter  the 
name  of  their  establishment ;  it  then  took, 
in  178l»,  the  official  title  of  Theatre  de  la 
Nation.  While  the  public  performances 
were  noisy  and  riotous,  the  company  was 
divided  by  internal  dissensions;  politics  had 
split  the  once  united  troop  into  two.  The 
demoerdtichalf;includingTalma,Dugazon, 
and  (not  our)  iladame  Vestris  ;  deserted 
their  comrades  and  performed  at  the 
Palais-Royal,  in  the  former  Salle  des 
Varietcs  Amusantes,  which  subsequently 
became  the  present  Theatre-Fnin^-ais. 
The  royalist  actors  and  actresses  remained 
where  they  were,  but  were  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  new  regulations,  and  to 
impress  on  the  pieces  which  they  played 
:i  decidedly  republican  colouring. 

Whether  a  play  were  written  in  prose 
or  verse,  titles  such  as  ilonsieur,  iladame, 
Monsiignenr,  had  to  be  replacetl  by  Citoycn 
and  Citoyenne.  But  as  there  is  no  con- 
vincing a  mull  or  a  woman  against  their 
will,   the  royali.st   company   persisted  in 


maintaining  an  attitude  hostile  to  repub- 
lican ideas  and  in  playing  pieces  full  of 
pointed  allusions  to  the  excesses  of  up- 
start demagogues.  In  1 7'J3,  two  now  come- 
dies, "  L'Auii  des  Lois,"  and  "Pamela  ou  la 
Vertu  rccompensce,"  drew  down  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  powers  of  tho 
day,  who  swore  to  exterminate  the  Comcdie, 
root  and  branch.  Robespierre  called  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  "  the  disgusting  haunt 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  iusulter  of 
the  Revolution."  This  ended  by  tho 
closing  of  the  Theatre  and  the  arrest  of 
the  comedians.  In  the  night  of  September, 
3,  17'J3,  the  actors  of  the  Odeon  were 
arrested  in  their  own  private  lodgings 
and  conducted,  the  men  to  the  Madelon- 
nettes  and  the  women  to  Sainte-Pclagie. 
Collot  d'Herbois  simply  required  "  that 
the  head  of  the  Comedie  should  be 
guillotined  and  the  rest  transported." 
Happily,  his  amiable  project  was  not 
carried  out,  and  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment the  comedians  were  set  at  liberty. 

On  this  occasion,  the  actors'  insubordin- 
ation had  been  committed  out  of  malice 
prepense  ;  since  then,  they  have  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  been  disloyal  by 
misadventure.  In  1852,  a  play-bill  of 
the  Comcdie-Fran^aisc  bore  a  passably 
seditious  meaning.  They  gave  on  the 
same  evening  a  cantata  by  some  for- 
gotten author,  and  one  of  Alfred  de 
Musset's  pieces.  The  two  together  formed 
the  phrase  "  L'Empire  c'est  la  Paix.  II 
ne  faut  jurcr  de  rien,"  or  "  the  Empire 
is  Peace.  Don't  make  too  sure  of  any 
thing." 

The  First  Empire  restored  prosperity,  and 
180ofoiind  theComedie-Franfaise  installed 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  with 
an  annual  subsidy  of  100,000  francs,  in 
the  house  designed  by  the  architect  Louis, 
the  same  who  built  the  very  handsome 
and  commodious  theatre  at  Bordeaux. 
Bonaparte  treated  the  Society  with  special 
favour.  During  his  moments  of  repose, 
he  invited  the  Comcdie-Fran(;aise  to 
follow  him  to  the  palaces  of  Versailles, 
Saint-Cloud,  Malmaison,  Compiegne,  and 
Fontainebleau.  There,  he  especially  de- 
lighted to  listen  to  Corneille's  tragedies, 
as  acted  by  Talma  (who  also  gave  him 
lessons  in  costume,  carriage,  and  deijort- 
ment),  and  by  Mdllc.  Georges,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  awakened  tender  passions 
in  the  hero's  breast,  ildlle.  i\lars  was  his 
comic  Muse,  and  all  her  life  long  she 
retained  tho  warmest  admiration  of  the 
fallen  conqueror. 
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Of   these   bow  distant  theatrical    stars 
■we  obtain  a  nearer  view  througli  Alexandre 
Dumas  the  Elder's  telescope.     Writing  to 
Jules  Janin,  by  way  of  gossiping  prologue 
to  his   "  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Cuisine," 
he  reminds  him   that   they   nsed    to  sup 
pretty    regularly  with  the  two  theatrical 
queens  of  the  day.     After  "Henri   HI." 
they  went  to  eat  almond  sonp   at  Mdlle. 
Mars's,  the   Queen  of   Comedy,  who  then 
resided  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tour-des-Dames. 
After  the  performance  of  "  Christine  "  at 
the  Odeon,  then  occupied  by  the  company 
of    the    Comedie-Fran9aise,    they    betook 
themselves  to   the  Empress    of    Tragedy, 
Mdlle.   Georges,   Rue   de  I'Ouest,  to  eat 
truffle    salad,    plentifully    seasoned    with 
pepper  and  allspice.  Dumas  thinks  that 
almond   soup  is  a  fair  representative   of 
Mdlle.  Mars,  whilst  truffle   salad   conveys 
a  happy  idea  of  Mdlle.  Georges's  charac- 
teristics.      What   joyous   times  !     Didn't 
they   laugh    heartily   at    those    suppers  ! 
When  Mdlle.  Georges   had  taken  oif  the 
costume  of  her  character  and  put  on  her 
own  private  evening  dress — which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  great  actresses,  she 
did    in   the    presence   of    her    assembled 
intimate  friends — they   left  her   dressing 
(and  reception)  room  together,  and  open- 
ing  an   iron    gate    of    the    Luxembourg 
Garden,    of   which    she    had  a  key,  they 
crossed  the  garden,  and  by  another  iron 
gate  entered  the  garden  which  belonged 
to  her  house.       Long  before  reaching-  it, 
they   could    see    through    the    foliage,  or 
rather  throtrgh  the    branches  stripped  of 
their  leaves  (for  it  was  winter),  the  bright 
light    streaming    from    the    dining-room 
windows.     On  entering  the  house,  a  warm 
and    perfumed    atmosphere    issued    forth 
to  welcome  them.     In    the  dining-room, 
an  enormous  dish  of  traffles  of  four  or  five 
pounds,  awaited  them.     They  sat  down  to 
table  immediately,   and    Georges,   whose 
toilette,  as  already  stated,  had  been  com- 
pleted at  the  theatre,  drew  the  salad  bowl 
to  her,  spread  its  contents  on  a  snow-white 
napkin,  and  with  her  fair  royal  hands  and 
a    silver   knife,    peeled   the    truffles    with 
artistic  skill. 

Among  the  guests  were  Lockroy,  sharp 
and  full  of  raillery,  but  caressing  people 
while  he  attacked  them  ;  Gentil,  editor 
of  some  review,  a  brutal,  reckless  fellow, 
who  boasted  of  being  the  first  to  call 
Racine  a  scamp ;  Uarel,  the  pretended 
master  of  the  house,  but  in  reality 
Georges's  slave,  a  charming  personage, 
quick,  witty,  who  made  bons  mots  which 


passed  for  Talleyrand's,  and  which  held 
their  ground  as  popular  sayings;  Jules 
Janin,  the  indefatigable  chronicler  and 
critic;  and  Ale.x^andre  Dumas,  who,  just 
arrived  from  the  country,  was  training  him- 
self to  narrative  and  dialogue  in  the  midst 
of  the  amusing  chatter  which  went  on  with- 
out respite  or  flagging  during  the  two  or 
three  hours  that  the  supper  lasted. 

It  was  different  at  Mdlle.  Mars's.  In 
spite  of  her  age  (which  indeed  was  nearly 
the  same  as  Mdlle.  Georges's)  she  retained, 
if  not  absolute  youth,  a  great  appearance 
and  a  great  love  of  being  young.  She 
belonged  to  1778,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  hide  her  years  from  her  friends.  A 
small  piece  of  furniture,  presented  by 
Marie  Antoinette  to  her  mother  (who  gave 
birth  to  Mdlle.  J\Iars  on  the  same  day  the 
Queen  gave  birth  to  the  Dauphine),  bore 
the  date  of  1778. 

Mdlle.  Mars  contained  within  herself 
two  perfectly  distinct  women  ;  the  theatri- 
cal woman  so  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  the  woman  of  private  life — the  theatri- 
cal woman,  with  her  caressing  glances, 
her  sympathetic  voice,  and  infinite  grace 
in  every  movement ;  the  woman  of  private 
life,  -nath  her  hard  eye,  her  harsh  voice, 
and  her  abrupt  gestures  the  moment  she 
experienced  the  slightest  annoyance,  from 
whatever  source  it  might  proceed.  She 
had  a  lady  companion  whom  she  brought 
from  Bordeaux,  to  serve  as  dame  de  com- 
pagnie,  reader,  and  drudge.  This  com- 
panion, Julienne  by  mme,  a  clever  person, 
took  a  liking  to  Dumas,  and  made  him  her 
confidant.  One  day,  after  describing  a 
scene  in  which  she  had  the  courage  to 
make  no  reply  to  Oelimeue's  scolding, 
and  received  his  compliments  accoi-dingly, 
she  said,  "  My  dear  Dumas,  yon  know  how 
to  contriveeverything,  including  comedies; 
can't  you  suggest  some  occupation  in 
which  I  can  listen  with  downcast  eyes  to 
the  insults  she  utters,  and  in  which  my 
impatience  can  find  vent,  without  showing 
itself  openly  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Julienne,"  ho  answered  "  sup- 
pose you  take  up  landscape  drawing." 

"  But  I  know  nothing  about  painting," 
the  poor  girl  replied. 

"Good,"  he  answered;  "landscape 
drawing  requires  no  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make 
straight  lines,  to  represent  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  a  sort  of  frizzled  green 
daubing  of  diverse  shades,  for  the  foliage. 
Although  I  never  yet  have  handled  the 
brush,  I  will  give  you  your  first  lesson 
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to-morrow.  Yon  shall  have  drawiiifj^-paix-r, 
a  box  of  colours,  and  a  coloured  litliograph 
of  a  forest  to  copy.  In  lino  weut.lior,  that 
is  when  Celim.'ne  is  amiable,  you  will  ilo 
the  tree-trunks,  you  will  make  straight 
lines.  On  stormy  days,  when  .she  is  cross- 
groineil,  and  your  hand  trembles  with 
rage,  you  w^ill  put  in  the  foliage.  If  she 
notiees  it,  and  asks  what  you  are  doing, 
you  will  say  that  you  are  clothing  your 
naked  oak-branches  with  leaves.  She 
can't  ol)jeet  to  that.  You  will  grumble 
■within  your  tei^th,  and  your  anger  will 
e.'cpeud  itself  upon  the  tree-tops." 

The  next  day  he  kept  his  word.  Julienne 
took  to  it  kindly,  and.  thanks  to  her  in- 
structor, began  one  of  the  prettiest 
forests  ever  seen.  Whenever  he  called 
on  Alademoiselle  Mars,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  go  and  look  at  Julienne's 
drawing,  standing  with  its  face  turned 
to  the  wall.  If  the  tree-trunks  had  in- 
creaswl  in  number,  "  Ah,  ah  ! "  he  would 
say,  '■  the  weather  has  been  calm,  and  we 
have  cultivated  tlie  upright  line;"  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  twigs  had  been  hung 
with  verdure  unknown  to  botanists,  "Oaf  ! 
poor  Julienne,"  he  would  say;  "this  looks 
as  if  there  had  been  a  tempest."  And  then 
Julienne  would  confide  her  sorrows. 

The  habit  of  doniineeringdoes  not  decrease 
with  yeai-3.  Mademoiselle  ilars's  colleagues 
at  the  theatre,  dramatic  authors  especially, 
hafl  ttio  often  sutTered  from  her  wilfulness, 
not  to  wish  to  be  rid  of  it.  A  reasonable 
pretext  was  at  han<l,  but  nobody  dared 
venture  on  its  application. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  two  preceding 
pieces,  they  had  refused  Dum.is's  play 
"  Dn  !Mariage  sous  Louis  XV."  Made- 
moiselle Mars  instinctively  divined  one  of 
the  cau.ses.  "My  dear  fellow,"  she  said 
to  Dumas,  "they  have  refused  you,  because 
you  mentioned  that  the  part  of  the 
Coratesse  was  for  me;  and  as  they  are 
wLshiiig  to  be  qnit  of  me,  they  said,  '  If 
she  has  a  new  part,  we  shall  have  to  keep 
her  on  a  year  longer.'  "  She  was  not 
mistaken.  Still,  who  would  undertake  to 
bell  the  cat  ?  Who  would  depose  her  and 
set  up  a  rival  queen  in  the  person  of 
Midcnoiselle  Plessis? 

Dumas's  material  and  business  affairs 
were  managed  by  an  excellent  friend,  who 
had  not  the  sligheat  idea  of  the  theatrical 
world.  He  thought  Mdlle.  Plessis  charm- 
ing, and  he  was  right  ;  people  told  him 
that  Mdlle.  .Mars  was  old,  which  he 
believed,  and  was  wrong  :  for  a  woman 
with  Mfti-s's  talent  i*  never  old.     Mdlle. 


Plessis's  chost  was  weak :  and  Dumas's 
friend,  who  lived  in  the  country  and  ke[)t 
goats,  sent  her  goats'  milk  every  morning. 
Every  evening  he  went  to  the  green-i'oom, 
where  they  all  dinned  into  his  ears,  "  Can 
you  fancy  old  JIars,  at  sixty-five,  playing 
the  part  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  ?  Really, 
somebody  ought  to  tell  her  to  her  face 
that  she  has  forty  years  too  many  for  the 
character." 

Ho  heard  this  so  often,  that  ho  could 
thiuk  of  nothing  else.  One  evening,  ho 
answered,  "  But,  if  somebody  ought  to 
tell  her,  why  dou't  you  tell  her  so  your- 
self ?  " 

"  Oh  !  she  would  say  what  she  always 
says — that  wc  want  to  turn  her  out  of  the 
house  through  jealousy." 

"  Very  well,  theu  ;  I  will  toll  her." 
'■YouF      You    dare    not.     When   will 
you  tell  her  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  at  latest." 
"  Why  not  to-night  ?  She  acts  to-night. 
Look  there ;  she  has  fini.shed  her  part, 
and  is  gone  to  her  dressing-room.  But 
I  see  you  hang  back ;  your  courage  is 
cooling." 

"Cooling,  is  it  ?  I  am  ofi  at  once." 
And  the  reckless  sbir-quencher  rushed 
into  Mdlle.  Mars's  "logo"  before  she  had 
time  to  complete  her  change  of  costume. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  inquired  the  actress, 
surprised  at  the  intrusion.  "  What  do 
you  want,  coming  in  without  asking 
leave  ?  " 

"  'Tis  I,  Maderaoisclle,  Monsieur  So- 
and-so.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  nobody 
else  has  the  courage  to  say." 
"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  " 
"  That  you  are  too  old  to  play  the 
Com  tes.se,  and  that  you  would  be  wise  to 
hand  over  the  part  to  ilademoLselle 
Plessis." 

'•  Mademoiselle  Plessis  shall  have  the 
part  to-morrow,  Monsieur.  And  now, 
if  you  pleas",  leave  my  room.  I  want  to 
finish  dressing." 

Next  morning,  Mdlle.  Mars  sent  back 
the  part  and  announced  that  she  had  d(me 
with  the  Comedie-Fran9aise. 


OUT  ON  THE  SCAR. 
Gold  flashes  liaclt  to  the  glowing  west, 
From  the  headliinJ,  crowned  with  goraes, 
Silver  gleams  out  from  the  seu's  broad  breast, 
In  the  manes  of  the  wild  "  white  horjcd."  ' 
Like  sapphire  shines  each  clear  rock  pool, 
Where  brown,  and  crimson,  and  rose. 
The  sea-Bowers,  shy,  and  scentless,  and  cool. 
Are  wnoi/d  by  the  winds  to  unclose  ; 
Anil  the  biUows,  like  warriors  ranking  for  war. 
Steady  ajid  regular,  sweep  to  the  Scar. 
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Grey,  and  jagged,  and  cruel,  and  strong. 

The  rocks  lie  under  the  head, 

While  the  breakers  sing  their  mighty  song, 

The  dirge  for  the  mariners  dead  ; 

For  thick  I  ween  do  the  sailors  lie 

Down  in  the  ocean  deep, 

With  the  wind's  low  sob,  and  the  sea  mew's  cry. 

For  lullaby  o'er  their  sleep  ; 

Little  they  reck  of  the  moan  at  the  bar, 

Or  the  tierce  sui-f  **  calling,"  out  on  the  Scar. 

Many  a  token  of  storm  and  of  death 

Must  lurk  in  those  rocky  caves, 

Lett,  when  the  foam  hides  all  beneath. 

And  tossed  by  the  furious  waves, 

The  gallant  ship  strikes  hard  and  fast. 

And  the  blue  lights  burn  in  vain. 

And  the  rocket  hisses  athwart  the  blast, 

And  the  fearless  fishermen  strain 

To  force  the  life-boat,  where  crash  and  jar 

Tell  how  timbers  are  parting,  out  on  the  Scar. 

But  calm  to-night  as  a  babe's  repose 

Do  the  tides  and  their  whispers  come. 

Murmuring  aye  through  the  ebbs  and  flows 

With  their  lips  of  creamy  foam, 

Murmuring  on  'neath  the  rose-flushed  sky, 

Through  the  lovely  gloaming  of  May  ; 

Till  the  happy  smile  creeps  to  heart  and  eye, 

Sunning  all  cares  away ; 

And  fret  and  turmoil  fade  faint  and  far, 

From  the  heart  of  the  dreamer,  out  on  the  Scar. 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

DUEHAM. 

High  tlironed  above  tte  winding  Wear 
stands  the  slirine  of  St.  Ciithbert,  with 
its  triple  towers,  its  chapel"  of  the  Nine 
Altars,  and  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  its 
solemn  choir  and  rich  dyed  and  blazoned 
windows  and  vast  nave,  its  bellringer's 
walk,  its  transepts,  its  chantries,  and  its 
echoing  aisles.  "  Huge  and  vast,"  were 
the  epithets  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  justly 
applied  to  Durham,  which  had  even  struck 
Dr.  Johnson  as  of  a  rocky  solidity  and 
indeterminate  duration. 

It  was  to  this  pile  above  the  river  that 
in  995,  after  the  Danish  invasion,  the 
monks  bearing  the  restless  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  were  led,  by  accidentally  hearing 
a  woman  who  was  seeking  a  lost  cow  told 
that  she  would  find  it  at  Dunholm.  The 
monks  cleared  the  hill  of  thicket  and 
forest,  says  the  venerable  legend,  and 
built  the  first  church  of  wattled  boughs, 
in  the  Saxon  manner.  Three  years  after. 
Bishop  Aldrin  began  the  stone  church 
which  was  known  as  the  "  White  Church," 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  pressing  all 
the  labourers  between  the  Coquet  and  the 
Tees  to  help  in  the  holy  labour. 

The  two  great  bishops  of  Durham  were 
Bee  and  HatGeld.  The  former  was  the 
proud  prelate  who  led  twenty-six  stan- 
dards to  Edward's  Scotch  war,  and  who, 
Graystanes  tells  us  with  horror,  once 
in  London  gave  two  pounds  a-piece  for 


fresh  herrings,  and  on  another  occasion  cut 
up  his  costliest  cloth  for  horse-trappin'gs. 
His  tomb,  on  which  he  was  entitled  "  the 
strenuous  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,"  is 
mentioned  by  Browne  Willis. 

Hatfield  was  bishop  of  Durham  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  built  that 
stately  episcopal  palace,  Durham  House, 
in  the  Strand.  His  magnificent  tomb  is 
in  the  choir,  and  now  forms  the  bishop's 
throne. 

Durham  cathedral  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  disgraceful  conflicts,  not  un- 
common in  the  middle  ages,  between 
the  monks  and  the  bishop — Philip  of 
Poictiers,  whom  the  monks  disliked  as  a 
foreigner,  and  locked  out.  He  blockaded 
the  cathedral  like  a  fortress,  lit  fires  at 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  stopped  all 
supplies  of  food.  One  day,  when  the  prior 
was  celebrating  mass,  he  sent  in  priests  to 
seize  the  altar  linen ;  and  it  was  "  pull 
devil,  pull  baker,"  till  the  strongest  bore 
off  strips  of  the  prize. 

Near  the  Galilee  door  of  Durham  cathe- 
dral was  formerly  the  sanctuary.  "  In 
the  old  times,"  says  an  old  writer,  "the 
abbey  church,  the  churchyard,  and  all 
the  circuit  thereof  was  a  sanctuary  for  all 
manner  of  men  that  committed  any  great 
offence,  as  killing  of  a  man  in  his  own 
defence,  or  any  prisoners  had  broken  out 
of  prison  and  fled  to  the  said  church  door, 
and  knocked,  rapping  at  it  to  have  it 
opened ;  certain  men  did  lye  in  two 
chambers  over  the  north  door  for  the 
purpose,  that  when  any  such  offenders  did 
come  and  knock,  they  were  instantly  let 
in  at  any  hour  of  the  night ;  and  did  run 
quickly  to  the  Galiley  bell,  and  toll'd  it, 
that  whosoever  heard  it  might  know  that 
some  had  taken  sanctuary.  When  the 
pi-ior  had  notice  thereof,  he  sent  his  com- 
mands to  keep  themselves  within  the 
sanctuary,  that  is,  within  the  church  and 
church-yard,  and  that  everyone  should 
have  a  gown  of  black  cloth,  with  a  yellow 
cross,  called  St.  Cutlibert's  cross,  upon 
the  left  shoulder." 

St.  Cuthhert,  like  Tom  Moore's  un- 
gallant  St.'  Kevin,  hated  women,  so  that 
the  Galilee  was  the  only  spot  of  the 
cathedral  open  to  female  worshippers. 
Even  good  and  brave  Queen  Philippa  was  ' 
turned  out  at  midnight  from  the  prior  of 
Durham's  lodgings,  because  the  monks  had 
had  no  intimation  of  her  admission  within 
the  precincts.  A  blue  line  of  stone  in  the 
floor  of  the  nave  still  marks  the  limit 
for   women,    and  a  monk   at   noon   used 
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daily  to  preach  to  tliein  from  nn  iron 
pulpit  in  this  Galilee.  Stolen  and  sur- 
reptitious looks  were  all  (ho  Durham 
women  were  allowed  of  St.  Mary's  shrine, 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and  others  in  the  chapel 
of  the  venerable  Bedc. 

The  Galilee,  at  the  west  end  of  Durham 
cathedral,  consists  of  live  aisles  foi-med  by 
three  rows  of  pillars.  The  arches  are 
Norman,  the  windows  pointed.  These 
Galilees  were  used  as  resting-places  for 
church  processions  to  conimemorato  the 
passing  of  the  Disciples  into  Galilee ;  each 
halting-place  of  the  processions  having 
some  appropriate  name. 

It  is  said  that  Bishop  Pudsey  planned 
some  sumptuous  additions  to  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral,  and  for  that  jiurpo.sc  sent 
abroad  for  marble  columns.  But  when  his 
foundations  were  sunk  deep,  and  his  walls 
arose,  the  stones  began  to  totter  and  shrink ; 
and  it  was  only  too  plain  at  last,  even  to  the 
bishop,  that  Saint  Cuthbert  was  ofFended, 
and  the  work  was  relinquished.  Pudsey, 
thus  admonished,  then  built,  instead,  the 
Galilee  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  for 
female  worshippers  and  penitents.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Walcott,  the  Galilee  was  so  called 
from  its  being  used  for  women  and  the 
dead,  both  being  as  repugnant  to  Saint 
Cuthbert's  Benedictines  as  the  Galileans 
to  the  true  Hebrews. 

A  beautiful  legend  of  Durham  cithedral 
is  thus  related  by  Reginald  of  Durham. 
'■  A  monk  of  Durham,  keeping  nightly 
vigil  in  the  minster,  sat  down  in  the 
stalls  and  thought ;  he  raised  his  eyes  ; 
he  beheld  in  the  misty  distance  three 
forms  descend,  and  with  slow  steps  come 
from  the  east  towards  the  choir  steps; 
each  had  a  bishop's  habit,  each  was 
comely,  venerable,  and  glorious  to  behold ; 
aud,  as  they  paused,  they  sang  Alleluia 
with  the  verse,  with  the  sweetest  strains 
of  melody  ;  then,  towards  the  south,  where 
the  great  crucifix  stands,  was  heard  a  choir 
of  many  voices  singing  in  their  several 
parts  the  prose,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
clerks  in  their  ministries  were  serving  a 
bishop-celebrant,  for  there  the  clear  shining 
of  the  tapers  was  brightest,  and  thence 
the  rich  delicious  perfume  of  the  incense 
breathed  around.  Then  the  three  bishojjs 
sang  their  part,  and  the  choir  made  answer 
with  chanting  wondrous  sweet,  whilst  one 
celebnited  as  beseems  a  bishop,  then  all  was 
done ;  once  more  the  solemn  procession 
passed  on  its  way,  and  disapj)eared  like 
faint  images  behind  the  alt^ir  ;  and  they 
say  that  they  who  were  at  that  service  lie 


asleep,  revered  in  that  ancient  cliuroh, 
Aidaii,  Cuthbert,  Eadbert,  and  ^Edelwold." 
The  great  Easter  ceremonials  of  the 
cathedral  terminated  on  Easter  -  day, 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning, 
when  the  service  was  in  honour  of  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  two  oldest 
Benedictines  came  to  the  sepulchre,  which 
was  then  covered  with  red  velvet  embroi- 
dered with  gold.  They  first  censed  the 
shrine,  then,  with  duo  reverence,  took  out 
an  image  of  our  Saviour,  which  had  had 
the  Holy  Sacrament  enclosed  in  crystal  in 
its  breast.  The  two  monks  then  carried 
the  image  to  the  high  altar  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  censing  it  all  the  time,  the  choir 
chanting  the  anthem  of  "  Christus  Resur- 
At   the   close  of  the  service  the 


image  was  met  at  the  south  choir  door  by 
four  ancient  gentlemen,  who  bore  over  it  a 
rich  purple  canopy,  hung  with  gold  fringe 
and  red  silk,  and  who  carried  the  image 
and  sacrament  in  procession  all  round  the 
church,  the  whole  choir  following  with 
torches  and  a  great  number  of  other  lio-hts, 
rejoicing  and  praying  most  devoutly,  and 
finally  returning  to  the  high  altar,  to  re- 
place the  sacred  image,  to  remain  there  till 
Ascension  Day.  Before  this  high  altar, 
hung,  by  silver  chains,  four  silver  basins 
and  four  great  wax  candles,  which  burned 
day  and  night. 

Easter,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a 
period  of  the  year  kept  with  great  solemnity 
at  Durham.  It  was  then,  from  Maundy 
Thursday,  before  Easter,  to  the  Wednes- 
day after  Ascension  Day,  that  they  erected 
in  the  choii-  what  they  called  the  Paschal. 
As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  old 
account,  it  consisted  of  seven  huge  candle- 
sticks of  foliated  metal,  crowned  near  the 
roof  of  the  church  by  a  huge  was  candle, 
and  adorned  with  figures  of  the  four 
evangelists  and  four  flying  dragons. 

On  Good  Friday,  two  of  the  oldest  monks, 
bearing  a  gold  crucifix  on  a  velvet  cushion 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
sat  down  on  the  lowest  of  the  choir's  steps, 
holding  between  them  a  picture  of  Our 
Saviour.  Then  the  prior  first,  and  after 
him  all  the  monks,  took  off  their  shoes, 
went  down  upon  their  knees,  crept  to  the 
cross  and  kissed  it,  the  whole  choir  mean- 
while singing  a  hymn.  This  service  over, 
the  two  monks  carried  the  cross  reverently 
to  the  "  Ea.stcr  Sepulchre,"  which  had  been 
erected  that  morning  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  near  the  high  altar,  returned  it 
to  the  sepulchre,  placing  the  sacniment 
on  its  breast,  and  setting  two  lighted  tapers   I 
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before   it,   to  burn  till  Easter-day  in  the 
morning. 

Defoe    in  1771   describes    being  shown 
at    Durham   the    old    clerical    vestments 
which    were    still   nsed    on   Sundays   and 
other   holy   days.      They  were   rich  with 
embroidery  and  embossed  work  of  silver, 
and    were   quite    a  load   to   stand  under. 
In    1634    tlie    vestry    of    Durham_   con- 
tained several  robes  of  crimson  satin  em- 
bossed with    silver  cherubim,    and    black 
copes    wronght  in  gold   and  colours,   the 
richest  of  which  were  given  to  King  Charles 
at  his  visit.    Warburton,  when  prebendary 
at   Dnrham,  in  1779  first  threw    off    the 
cope,   finding   the   stiff    high  collar  ruffle 
his    great   full-bottomed   wig.      In  180-4, 
copes,  says  Mr.  Walcott,  were  still  worn 
at  Durham  cathedral  altar  on  festivals  and 
"  gandy  "  days.   It  is  particularly  mentioned 
in   the   chronicles    of    the    cathedral   that 
Ralph,    Lord    Nevill,    the    victor    of    the 
battle  of  Nevill's  Cross,  gave  the  cathedral 
a  vestment  of  red  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  silk,  great  pearls,  and  images  of 
saints.     His  widow  also  gave  the  church 
many  vestments  with  the  Nevill  arms  em- 
broidered on  the  borders.      The  offerings 
at   this    nobleman's    funeral    were    eight 
horses,  four  for  war  and  four  for  peace, 
and  three  clotli  of  gold  vestments  inter- 
woven with  flowers.     It  is  also  mentioned 
that    at  the    Holy  Thursday  processions, 
when    St.    Bede's    shrine,  St.    Margaret's 
cross,  and  St.  Oswald's  picture  were  carried 
through    the    streets,    the    Durham    prior 
always  wore  a  rich  cope  of  cloth  of  gold, 
so  massy  that  he  could  not  walk  iipright, 
unless  the  gentlemen  who  bore  his  train 
supported  it  on  eveiy  side. 

Durham  cathedral  seems  to  have  escaped 
pretty  well  during  the  civil  wars,  but  it  was 
made  a  receptacle  for  Scottish  prisoners, 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  of  these 
poor  wretches  starved  and  pined  hex-e, 
hundreds  dying  and  being  thrown  care- 
lessly into  holes  dug  for  them. 

The  great  church  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  thoroughfare  in  the  time  that 
Cuthbert  Tonstal  (Henry  the  Eighth) 
ordered  the  chapter  to  set  up  strong  gates 
or  screens  of  ii-on  and  wood,  with  gates 
round  the  choir,  as  in  St.  Paul's,  London, 
to  prevent  dishonest  folks  stealing  the 
books  and  vestments. 

In  the  infirmary  of  the  Durham  convent, 
under  the  master's  lodge,  was  the  monks' 
prison  for  notorious  offenders,  who  were 
often  loft  a  whole  year  in  chains,  seeing  no 
one  but  the  master  of  the  infirmary,  who 


let  down  the  meal  through  a  trap  door,  "  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  prisoners."  In 
the  infirmary  was  a  chapel,  where  four  old 
women  were  pensioned. 

On  the  north  side  of  trie  abbey  gates  was 
a  school  for  poor  children,  maintained 
by  the  monks,  and  these  children  were 
fed  with  the  leavings  of  the  monks' 
dinners. 

After  all,  we  perhaps  underrate  the  plea- 
sures of  monastic  life.  A  convent  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  club  for  students  of 
theology,  music,  and  painting.  All  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  the  time  was 
stored  in  the  convent  library.  There  was 
a  crreat  variety  of  employment,  from  r'ng- 
ing  the  bells  and  guarding  the  copes,_  to 
teaching  the  young  novices  or  visiting 
the  poor.  At  the  same  time  thei-e  would 
be  monks  at  mass  and  monks  playing 
bowls,  monks  cooking  and  monks  garden- 
ing, monks  illuminating  and  monks  being 
buried,  monks  in  the  cloister  and  monks 
among  the  bells,  monks  welcoming  fugi- 
tives to  the  sanctuary  and  monks  enter- 
taining guests  in  the  prior's  hall,  monks 
in  the  singing  school  and  monks  in  the 
kitchen.  Active  and  passive  bfe,  you  could 
follow  either  there;  and,  far  from  all  these 
lesser  cares  and  occupations,  there  were 
those  daily  services  of  prayer  and  praise 
that  rose  up  unceasingly. 

The  Master  of  the  Novices  was  generally 
an  old  and  learned  monk,  and  acted  as 
schoolmaster  to  the  six  novices,  who 
remained  in  the  school  seven  years  without 
wages  till  they  could  sing  their  first  mass, 
and  received  their  twenty  shillings  a  year, 
like  other  monks,  and  found  themselves. 

The  Sacristan's  Exchequer  was  in  the 
north  aisle,  opposite  Bishop  Skirlaw's 
altar,  and  here  he  always  kept  a  tun  of 
sacrament  wine.  His  duty  was  to  provide 
bread,  wine,  and  wax  lights  for  the 
cathedral.  He  had  also  to  see  the  glass 
windows  repaired,  the  bells  and  bell  ropes 
mended,  and  the  church  kept  clean.  It 
fell  to  him,  also,  to  lock  up  every  night 
the  keys  of  every  altar  in  the  cathedral , 
and,  between  seven  and  eight  every  morn- 
ing, to  lay  all  the  keys  out  ready  for  the 
mouka  of  each  altar  who  had  to  say  mass. 
There  were  also  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral the  bowcer,  the  cellarer,  the  terrer, 
the  keeper  of  the  garners,  and  the 
chamberlain. 

This  last  official  had  to  provide  linsey- 
wolsey  shirts,  and  sheets  and  socks  for  the 
monks  and  novices  who  were  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  linen.     He  kept  a  tailor 
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daily  at  work  umlor  him.  The  master  of 
the  Common  House  had  to  provide  spices 
ami  tigs  and  walnuts  for  Lent,  and  saw 
to  the  monks'  comfort  in  hall,  and  that  the 
hogshead  of  wine  was  duly  replenished. 
The  prior's  chaplain  had  to  receive  all  his 
rents  and  pay  all  his  servants. 

The  sub-prior's  chamber  was  over  the 
monks'  dormitory,  so  tiuit  he  might  know 
if  any  played  truant.  His  otlice  was  to 
open  every  chamber  door  about  midnight, 
and  call  the  name,''.  He  dined  with  the 
monks,  said  grace,  and  after  five  had  to 
see  that  all  the  doors  were  locked  till  five 
the  next  morning. 

At  the  east  end  .  of  the  Fniter  house 
stood  the  table  for  the  novices,  their 
master,  and  the  elects  ;  and  every  day  at 
meals  one  of  the  novices  mounted  a  pulpit 
at  the  south  end  of  the  high  table,  and 
read  some  part  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment in  Latin.  When  he  had  done  reading, 
the  master  rang  a  silver  bell  hanging  over 
his  head,  thereby  giving  notice  to  one  of 
the  novices  to  come  to  the  high  table  and 
say  grace.  That  ended,  they  departed  to 
their  books. 


pelican  feeding  her  young.  The  pix  was 
of  pure  wrought  gold,  and  the  white  cloth 
that  hung  over  it  was  of  line  lawn,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  red  silk.  The 
gospeller,  who,  like  the  epistler,  was  a  sub- 
ordinate in  the  service,  carried  the  books, 
which  were  adorned  with  goldsmith's  work. 

On  the  high  altar  lay  a  volume  richly 
covered  with  gold  and  silvei-,  and  with 
gilt  Icttei-s,  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  benefactors  to  St.  Cuthbert's  church 
from  the  foundation.  The  altar  plate 
consisted  of  gold  and  silver  chalices,  set 
with  precious  stones,  gilt  cruets,  silver 
candlesticks  and  censers,  gold,  silver,  and 
crystal  crosses  for  processions  and  silver 
holy- water  fonts. 

In  the  south  alley  of  the  cloisters  was  a 
large  hall,  called  the  Frater  house,  with  a 
stone  bench  at  the  west  end,  reaching 
from  the  cellar  to  the  pantry  door.  This 
hall  was  wainscotted  and  adorned  vrith 
gilding  and  carving,  having  a  picture  of 
Our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John. 


In  a  strong  almcry  by  the  Frater  house 

door,  they  used  to  keep  the  great  double-gilt 

I  Grace  cup,  which  the  monks  passed  round 

VV  ithin  the  L  loister  Garth,  over  against    every  day  after  meals.  There  was  also  stored 

the  Prater  house  door,  was    the  conduit,    the  great  gilt  bowl,  called  "  Judas's  Cup," 

with    twenty-four   brass    taps,    where    at    which  was  used  only  on  Maundy  Thiu-sdays. 

eleven  in  the  morning  the  monks  washed    The  same  plate  cupboard    also   contained 


their  hands  and  faces  before  dinner.  This 
conduit  was  of  marble  roofed  with  lead, 
and  had  seven  windows ;  at  the  east  side 
of  the  door  hung  the  monks"  dinner-bell. 

The  priors  of  Durham  Cathedral  were 
always  buried  in  their  cowls  and  boots. 
When  such  a  dignitary  died,  he  was 
carried  to  the  "  Dead  Plan's  Chamber  "  in 
the  inlirmary,  and  at  night  watched  by  the 
children  of  the  almery  in  St.  Andrew's 
Chapel,  who  sang  David's  Psalms ;  and 
two  monks  sat  all  night  at  his  feet  watch- 
ing him.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
solemn  funeral  service  in  the  chapter- 
house, and  he  was  then  carried  through 
the  parlour  ijito  the  centry  garth  to  be 
buried,  under  a  fine  marble  stone,  with  a 
silver  chalice  on  his  breast.  His  blue 
bed  was  held  over  him  by  four  monks  till 
he  was  buried,  the  sexton  receiving  the 
bed  as  a  fee  for  digging  the  grave-  and 
mannging  the  funeral. 

The  high  altar  .seems,  in  old  time,  to  have 
been  very  splendidly  adorned  with  hangings 
of  white  silk,  and  garnishings  of  red  velvet 
worked  with  gold  flowers,  and  alabaster 
figures  of  Our  Lady,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  St. 
Oswald.  The  canopy  over  the  high  altar 
was    crowned    with    an    allegorical    gilt 


the  famous  St.  Bede's  bowl — a  double- 
gilt  black  bowl,  which  could  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  which  had  in  the  midst  a 
figure  of  the  holy  St.  Bede,  writing. 
Every  monk  had  his  silver-edged  bowl, 
and  the  ewer  in  which  the  prior  washed 
his  hands  was  embossed  with  a  figure  of  a 
mounted  huntsman.  The  meat  for  the 
Frater  house  dinners  was  served  out  of 
the  dresser  window  of  the  great  kitchen, 
and  the  wine  out  of  the  great  cellar. 

At  the  tolling  of  the  prayer  bell  every 
monk  struck  work,  and  even  the  tran- 
scriber stopped  halfway  in  his  illuminated 
letter.  The  Benedictines  always  went  in 
pairs,  to  guard  each  other.  On  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  they  fasted  tdl  three 
o'clock,  and,  in  Ltnt,  every  day  till  six  in 
the  evening.  They  were  not  to  talk  in  the 
refectory  during  meals;  and  the  readers, 
waiters,  and  cooks  dined  by  themselves 
after  the  rest.  The  brothers  slept  in  their 
clothes.  Offenders  were  expelled  the  public 
table  and  the  chapel  service.  A  brother, 
received  again  after  expulsion,  was  placed 
the  last  in  the  convent,  livery  monk  had 
two  coats  and  two  cowls,  and  their  old 
clothes  were  given  to  the  poor.  Each 
brother   had    a   table    book,   a    knife,   a 
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needle,  and  a  liandkercliief.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  beds  was  a  blanket,  rug,  and 
pillow. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  cloisters  a  porter 
sat  on  a  boarded  seat,  to  keep  the  door.  Near 
this  seat  was  the  long  stone  bench  where  the 
alms-children  sat  and  waited  on  Maundy 
Thursdays.  Each  boy  on  this  day  had  a 
monk  to  wash  his  feet,  and  every  monk 
then  kissed  the  feet  of  a  boy,  and  gave 
him  thirty  pence,  seven  red  herrings, 
three  loaves,  a  wafer  cake,  and  some  drink. 
The  custom  was  continued  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  afterwards  briefly 
revived  in  remembrance  of  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles. 

But  how  did  these  Benedictine  monks  of 
Dui'ham  Cathedral  live,  and  what  were  the 
daily  religious  duties  of  those  men  who 
raised  those  roofs  and  climbed  those  stairs 
and  knelt  to  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and  talked  of 
Saint  Cuthbert's  miracles,  and  who  now 
lie  beneath  the  worn  stones  of  aisle  and 
chantry,  once  reared  by  them  in  bygone 
ages  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  To  judge  from 
Friar  iEnard's  resume  of  the  rules,  these 
monks  worked  hard  at  their  observances. 
The  Benedictines  were  obliged  to  jierform 
their  devotion  seven  times  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  At  cock-crowing,  or 
the  Nocturnal :  This  service  was  performed 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  reason 
for  pitching  upon  this  hour,  is  taken  partly 
from  David's  saying,  "  At  midnight  I  will 
praise  the  Lord,"  and  partly  from  a  tra- 
dition of  Our  Saviour's  rising  from  the 
dead  about  that  time.  Matins :  These 
were  said  at  the  first  hour,  or,  according 
to  our  computation,  at  six  o'clock  ;  at  this 
time  the  Jewish  morning  sacrifice  was 
offered ;  the  angels  likewise  were  supposed 
to  have  acquainted  tbe  women  with  Our 
Savioui-'s  resurrection  about  this  hour. 
The  Tierce,  which  was  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  when  Our  Saviour  was  con- 
demned and  scourged  by  Pilate.  The 
Scxte,  or  twelve  at  noon.  The  None,  or 
three  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  this  hour  it  is 
said  Our  Saviour  gaVe  up  the  ghost ; 
besides  which  circumstance  it  was  a  time 
for  public  prayer  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Vespers,  at  six  in  the  aftormion; 
the  evening  sacrifice  was  then  offered  in 
the  Jewish  temple ;  and  Our  Saviour  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  down  from 
the  cross  at  this  hour.  The  Compline : 
This  service  was  jicrformed  after  seven, 
when  Our  Saviour's  agony  in  the  garden, 
it  is  believed,  began.  The  monks  going 
to    bed  at  eight,  had  six   hours  to    sleep 


before  the  Nocturnal  began ;  if  they  went 
to  bed  after  that  service,  it  was  not,  as  we 
understand,  reckoned  a  fault ;  but  after 
Matins  they  were  not  allowed  that 
liberty. 

The  earliest  secular  tomb  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  mentioned  by  Browne  Willis,  is 
that  of  Ralph,  Lord  Neville,  who  died  1361 
(Edward  111.)  This  was  the  son  of  that 
Lord  Neville,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Second,  had  a  dispute  about  his  yearly 
offering  of  a  stag  on  Saint  Cuthbert's 
Day  as  rent  for  Raby. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Red  Hills,  where 
David  Bruce  was  taken  prisoner,  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Scots  was  announced  to  the 
Durham  people  by  the  singing  aTe  Deum 
on  the  top  of  Durham  cathedral  spire.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  Prior  Fossour,  the  first 
prior  buried  within  the  walls. 

In  the  Galilee,  near  where  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin  once  stood,  rest  the  bones  of 
the  venerable  Bede,  said  to  have  been 
stolen  by  a  priest  from  Jan-ow.  They 
were  removed  to  the  Galilee  by  Richard 
of  Bernard  Castle,  who  was  buried  near 
them.  Tradition  goes  that  the  Rev.  Sir 
George  Wheeler  Knight,  a  prebendary 
of  Durham,  had  himself  and  several  of  his 
children  buried  as  near  Bede's  body  as  was 
possible  without  desecration.  A  Bishop 
Neville,  who  is  said  to  have  erected  the 
Cuthbert  .shrine,  also  lies  here ;  so  here  sleep, 
in  a  cluster,  the  two  saints  and  some  of 
their  special  votaries.  Bede  should,  indeed, 
be  remembered  with  reverence  by  pil- 
grims to  Durham  cathedral.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  of  our  Ecclesiastical  historians, 
a  strenuous  toiler  in  a  barbarous  age,  and 
there  is  something  touching  in  the  story 
of  the  good  old  man  translating  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  into  Saxon  on  his 
death-bed. 

One  of  the  great  glories  belonging  to 
this  shrine  was  the  rich  gilt  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  In  the  midst  of  this  crimson 
and  green  banner  was  a  small  square  of 
white  velvet  on  which  was  sewn  a  crimson 
velvet  cross,  and  within  this  square  of 
white  velvet  lay  the  relic,  the  corporax 
cloth,  wherewith  Saint  Cuthbert  used  to 
cover  the  chalice  when  he  said  mass.  This 
banner  was  at  the  battle  of  Brankenfield 
m  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  brought 
home  with  it  the  royal  banner  of  Scotland, 
and  many  Scottish  nt)blemen's  banners, 
which  were  hung  in  the  Feretory.  This 
consecrated  standard  was  thought  by 
north-country  people  to  be  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  relics  in  England,   and 
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wa,s  only  carried  out  on  parent  processions, 
such  iis  Kaator  Day,  Asceusinn  Diiy,  Whit- 
Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  and  St.  Cuthbert'a 
days. 

The  corporax  cloth,  which  the  banner  of 
Saint  Cnthbert  contained,  was  that  which 
the  nitrht  before  the  battle  of  Nevill's 
Cross,  Prior  Fossour  had  been  commanded 
in  a  vision  to  mount  on  a  spear  ami  carry 
to  the  Red  Jlills  to  abide  the  biUtle  on  the 
morrow.  The  great  victory  that  followed, 
and  the  death  of  seven  Scottish  earl.s  ami 
fifteen  thousand  Scotchmen  was  naturally 
attributed  to  St.  Cnthbert  and  his  corpora.^, 
and  in  this  battle  was  taken  that  famous 
Scottish  relic  the  Black  rood  of  Scotland,  a 
silver  cross,  miraculously  brought  by  a 
deer  to  a  Scotch  king  who  was  hunting. 
The  sacred  banner  is  said  to  have  been 
contemptuously  burnt  by  the  French  wife 
of  that  .sacrilegious  dean,  Whitingham. 

The  long  iron-bound  chest,  which  tra- 
dition says  contained  the  saint's  body, 
long  remained,  says  Hutchinson,  in  the 
bishop's  palace. 

St.  Cnthbert  was  educated  in  the  sixth 
century  among  the  Scottish  monks  at 
Icolmkill.  This  apostolic  man,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Saxon  King  of  Northumber- 
land, came  to  Lindisfame  and  converted 
half  the  Northumbrian  nobles.  How  his 
body  sailed  down  the  Tweed  in  a  stone 
coflin,  and  eventually,  after  several  inter- 
ments, found  its  way  to  Durham,  is  it  not 
written  in  manya  monkish  chronicle  ?  Also 
how  a  milkmaid  guided  the  searchers  for 
his  body  is  carved  in  one  of  the  cathedral 
turrets.  It  is  said  that  the  exact  resting- 
place  of  the  body  was  a  secret  revealed  to 
only  three  Benedictine  monks  at  a  time. 
The  offerings  at  the  shrine  from  1-57S  to 
lt'>13  have  been  calculated,  .says  .Mr. 
Walcott,  at  sixty-six  thousand  pounds. 
According  to  Browne  Willis,  the  saint's 
body,  after  the  Reformation,  was  thrown 
on  a  dunghill  at  the  time  when  the  deans 
of  Durham  turned  the  old  stone  cothns  of 
the  dead  bishops  into  pickling  troughs. 
In  the  times  of  the  old  faith,  says  one 
writer,  Durham  cathedral  was  considered 
so  sacred  that,  till  l.'ilO,  not  even  a  bishop 
was  all  w(d  to  Ix!  buried  there,  and  no 
prior  was  admitted  till  1874.  When  the 
first  bishop,  the  proud  and  wealthy 
prelate,  Anthony  de  Bee,  who  brought 
thirty-two  banners  to  Falkirk,  to  help  his 
ma.ster,  Edward  the  First,  against  the 
ftalwnrt  Scots,  was  brought  to  be  buried, 
the  half-frightened  monks  durst  not  bring 
his  coflSn  in  at  the  doors,  but  broke  a  hole 


in  the  wall  at  a  distant  end.  This  same 
proud  Anthony  was,  mark  you.  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  i'rince  of  the  Isle  of 
Alan. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Cnthbert  must,  in  old 
times,  have  been  gorgeous  enough.  It 
was,  we  arc  told,  of  green  marble,  partly 
gilt,  and  was  so  rich  in  offerings  and 
jewels,  that  it  was  allowed  to  bo  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  shrines  in  England. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  slu-inc  stood  an  altar 
for  mass  to  be  said  on  St.  Cuthbert's  day, 
when  the  prior  and  all  the  Benedictine 
brethren  kept  open  house  in  the  Fratry. 
At  this  feast  they  used  to  draw  up  the  gilt 
and  painted  wooden  cover  of  the  shrine 
with  a  rope,  hung  with  six  silver  bells, 
which  "made  a  goodly  sound;"  and  on 
this  cover  were  painted  Our  Saviour, 
sitting  on  a  rainbow,  with  a  picture 
of  Our  Lady  with  Christ  upon  her  knee, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  cover  were  carved 
dragons,  fowls,  and  many  strange  beasts. 
This  chapel  or  feretory  of  St.'Cuthbert 
had  round  the  wall  cupboards,  containing 
the  saint's  relics  and  offerings  made  to 
the  shrine. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Cnthbert  was  defaced 
at   the    visitation    held    at    Durham,    for 
demolishing  such  monuments,  by  Dr.  Lee, 
Dr.   Henley,  and  Mr.   Blittmen,   in   King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  at  his  suppres- 
sion   of   religious   houses.     "  They   found 
many  goodly  and  valuable  jewels,  especially 
one  precious  stone,  which  was  of  value  suf- 
ficient to  redeem  a  prince.     After  the  spoil 
of  ornaments  and  jewels,  they  approached 
near  to  the  saint's  body,  expecting  nothing 
but   dust  and  ashes ;    but  perceiving   the 
chest    he    lay    in    strongly    bound    with 
iron,  the  goldsmith  with  a  smith's   great 
forge-hammer  broke   it  open,  when  they 
found  him   lying  whole,  uucorrupt,   with 
his  face  bare,  and  his  beard  of  a  fortnight's 
gi-owth,  and  all  the  vestments  about  him, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  say  mass,  and  his 
metwand  of  gold  lying  by   him.      When 
the  goldsmith    perceived    he    had    broken 
one  of  his  legs,  in  breaking  open  the  chest, 
he  was  sore  troubled  at  it,  and  cried,  '  Alas  I 
I  have  broken  one  of  his  legs  ; '  which.  Dr. 
Henley  hearing,  called  to   him,  and  bade 
him    cast    down    his    bones :     the    other 
answered  ho  could  not  get  them  asunder, 
for  the  sinews  and  skin  held  them  so  th.at 
they  could  not  separate.     Then    Dr.   Lee 
stept  up  to  see  if  it  were  so,  and  turning 
about,  spake  in  Latin  to  Dr.  Henley,  that 
he   was   intire,  though   Dr.    Henley,  not 
believing  his  words,  called  again  to  have 
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his  bones  cast  down  :  Dr.  Lee  answered, 
'  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  come  up  your- 
self, and  see  him  :  '  then  Dr.  Henley  stept 
up  to  him,  and  handled  him,  and  found  he 
lay  whole  :  then  he  commanded  them  to 
take  him  down ;  and  so  it  happened  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  that  not  only 
his  body  was  whole  and  uncorrupted,  but 
the  vestments  wherein  his  body  lay,  and 
wherein  he  was  accustomed  to  say  mass, 
were  fresh,  safe,  and  not  consumed. 
Whereupon  the  visitors  commanded  him 
to  be  carried  into  the  revestry,  till  the 
king's  pleasure  concerning  him  was  fui'ther 
known  ■  and  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  the 
monks  and  prior  buried  him  ^  in  the' 
ground  under  the  place  where  his  shrine 
was  exalted." 

King  Henry  the  Third,  it  is  said,  listen- 
ing to  a  courtier's  whisper,  violated  the 
saint's  grave,  and  found  hid  within  much 
treasure,  hidden  by  the  bishops,  which  he 
incontinently  borrowed. 

But  rougher  hands  than  Prior  Turgot's, 
or  King  Henry's  men,  fell  on  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  tomb,  at  the  godless  Dissolution. 
Lambard,  a  good  oldElizabetban  antiquary, 
gives  the  following  graphic  account  of 
this  third  distui-bance  of  the  good  saint's 
bones  : — 

"After  St.  Cuthbert's  body  was  firsttrans- 
lated  to  Durham,  Prior  Turgot,  Aldwin's 
successor,  and  his  brethren  opened  the 
tomb  to  see  if  the  saint's  body  was  still 
entire.  Removing  the  stone,  the  cowled 
men  found  a  chest  covered  with  leather, 
and  inside  this  well-nailod  chest  another, 
wrapt  in  cloth  thrice  double,  in  which  was 
a  little  silver  altar,  a  goblet  of  pure  gold 
and  onyx,  an  ivory  comb,  and  that  Book  of 
the  Four  Evangelists  which  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  miraculously  washed  ashore. 
Lastly,  opening  solemnly  the  third  chest, 
the  eyes  of  these  holy  men  rested  with  awe 
and  delight  on  the  incorruptible  body  of 
the  saint,  together  with  the  bones  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  the  head  of  St.  Oswald, 
and  the  relics  of  three  saintly  bishops  of 
Lindisfarne.  These  relics  were  removed, 
all  but  the  head  of  St.  Oswald,  which  was 
placed  in  St.  Cuthbert's  hands,  the  saint 
lacing  laid  ^vith  due  respect  on  his  sacred 
back.  Bishop  Ranulphus  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  on  the  day  of  translation 
in  the  woi-shipful  presence  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Albans,  St.  Germans,  St.  Mary's 
in  York,  and  the  Prior  Turgot.  Long 
after  a  bishop  of  Durham  granted  a  forty 
days'  release  from  penance  for  all  who 
visited  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine. 


RUNAWAY  HUSBANDS. 

The  year  1842  was  a  bad  year  for 
husbands.  As  late  as  1841,  a  husband 
might  run  away  and  rid  himself  of  his 
wife  and  children  with  some  moderate  hope 
of  success  ;  but  no  sooner  did  '42  set  in, 
than  his  chances  considerably  lessened. 
He  can  still  desert,  of  course,  for  it  is 
easy  ;  ho  can  still  feel,  once  moi'e,  the 
freedom  of  bachelor-hood  blowing  about 
him,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  revel  in  some 
newer  and  illegal  tie ;  that  is  easy  too — 
for  a  time.  A  husband  can  even  go  so 
far  as  to  hug  himself  with  thinking 
he  has  got  clean  off  from  that  "old 
woman"  and  those  "little  'uns,"  who 
were  so  imperious  in  theii-  demand  for 
food  and  some  sort  of  a  roof  above  their 
heads.  As  much  as  that  is  a  work  of  com- 
placency and  facility  that  will  not  take 
much  genius,  and  during  which  the 
features  may  wear  a  smile.  But  there,  it 
is  done.  After  that  short  period,  there 
comes  the  pulling  up  ;  the  man  finds  the 
chain  he  carries  has  many  links  to  it,  that 
the  liberty  he  has  longed-for  is  but  short- 
lived. Down  comes  the  hand  of  the  law  ; 
helped  by  the  din  of  the  voice  belongmg 
to  it ;  and,  in  a  trice,  out  must  come  the 
reckoning. 

It  is  a  wholesome  change.  The  little 
instrument  that  effects  it  is  the  Poor 
Law  Unions'  Gazette,  a  small  "  weekly," 
the  precise  size  of  a  sheet  of  Bath  post, 
printed  only  for  technical  purposes,  and 
posted  to  every  Union  in  the  kingdom,  on 
the  Friday  evening  of  every  week.  By 
the  establishment  of  this  little  periodical, 
the  hue  and  cry  for  husbands  is  made 
loud  and  piercing;  every  corner  into  which 
a  man  may  hide  and  skulk  is  lighted  with 
official  gas ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  any 
critical  guardian  of  the  poor  to  complain 
of  the  poverty  of  its  matter,  to  point  out 
how  much  more  varied  and  graphic  its 
pages  might  be,  to  try  and  get  a  vote  that 
it  shall  no  longer  be  "  taken  in."  It  is 
imperative  that  it  be  received;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  imperative  that  it  be  paid  for;  it  is 
leg.'illy  chargeable  to  the poorrates,  whether 
it  Ijc  read  or  not ;  and  as  its  small  price, 
two-pence  a  week,  must  go  down  in  the 
accounts,  that  parochial  officer  would  be 
too  unwise  who  should  order  it  to  be  cast 
out  into  the  streets.  Free,  thus,  from  any 
caprice  of  supervising  that  shall  lessen  (or 
increase)  its  sale,  this  smallest  of  con- 
temporaries goes  on  its  way  faithfully, 
and  in  its  own  way  does  its  work. 
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The  scope  of  it  is  very  simple.  It 
describes  every  niftn  who  has  left  his  wife 
aud  chiliUvu  to  be  miiiutaincd  by  the 
parish;  it  says  what  is  his  ago,  hi.s  height, 
his  trade,  his  clothing,  his  prob:iblo  d^'sti- 
uatiou ;  it  tells  all  the  miiin  facts  about  him, 
descending  to  every  particular.  It  sets 
out,  first  und  foremost,  ever  its  steady 
leailer,  as  constant  as  its  title,  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Vagrant  Act.  "Every 
person,  it  says,  '"  running  away  aud 
leaving  his  wife,  or  Lis  or  her  child  and 
chihlren  chargeable,  or  whereby  she 
or  they,  or  any  of  theui,  shall  become 
chargeable  to  any  parish,  shall  be  deemed 
a  rogue  and  vagabond."  This  law,  it 
mforms  everybody,  was  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  aud 
IS  to  be  found  in  cap.  8:5.  It  is  supple- 
mented, it  says,  by  other  laws,  psussed  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  of  Queen  Victoria, 
cap.  lUl,  by  which  any  woman  deserting 
her  natural  chiUl,  aud  leaving  it  chargeable 
to  a  parish,  shall  be  equally  deemed  a 
rogue  and  vagabond,  aud  be  punished 
accordingly  ;  a  curious  coincidence  about 
these  laws  being  that  the  ouo  relating  to 
men  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  a  man,  and 
the  one  relating  to  women  in  the  reign  of 
a  woman.  Quick  overtaking  may  come 
to  these  offenders,  the  Poor  Law  Unions' 
Gazette  makes  known.  There  need  be  no 
waiting  for  any  police  officer,  or  any  other 
qualified  legal  practitioner.  It  is  lawful 
for  any  person  to  ai)prehend  them  ;  to  lay 
on  a  hand,  and  cry  out  "Yon  are  a 
prisoner,  come ;  "  aud  the  only  other  step 
necessary  is  to  seek  the  nearest  constable 
and  forthwith  to  yield  the  captive  up  into 
his  custody.  It  is  comprehensive,  this 
notice,  and  it  should  be  admonitory. 
After  it,  comes  the  subject-matter  proper 
of  the  little  weekly.  It  is  just  a  double- 
column  of  case.'!,  about  forty  in  each 
edition,  sot  out  by  the  clerk  of  the  union, 
or  his  assistant,  in  the  terms  that  ho  thinks 
most  likely  aud  most  sjieedily  to  lead  to 
recognition.  To  give  a  sample,  one  case 
is  (altering  only  names  and  localities) 
"Henry  Thomas  Burn,  billiard  marker; 
height  about  five  feet  six  inches,  slightly 
built,  brown  hair,  whiskers  and  moustache 
slightly  grey,  long  thick  eyebrows,  bald 
on  the  front  of  his  head,  elderly,  with  a 
quick  manner  of  speaking ;  he  is  said  to 
be  in  Manchester  liawkiiig  about  caues, 
fusees,  Ac,  and  has  recently  been  seen  in 
Royal-utrett,  near  the  Prince's  Theatre, 
and  also  in  Cliester-strect,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood    of     the    People's     Park; 


deserted  his  wife  and  throe  children,  and 
they  arc  now  chargiablo  to  the  above 
uuion;  "  such  union  having  been  set  down 
at  the  heading  as  that  of  Oldport,  Gla- 
morganshire, presided  over  by  Mr.  Walter 
Jones,  clerk.  Another  case  shall  be  given; 
it  is  that  of  a  woman,  very  rare,  Imppily, 
women  figuring  in  only  about  two  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  It  says: 
"  Marevallcy  Union,  clerk  Mr.  Samuel 
Wett.  Whereas  Sarah  Walker,  alias  Sail 
Shutup,  did  some  mouths  since  desert  her 
two  illegitimate  children,  whereby  they 
became  aud  now  are  chargeable  to  the 
Marevalley  Union.  She  is  about  twenty- 
fivo  years  of  age,  five  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  has  dark  brown  haii',  blue  eyes, 
full  fresh  complexion,  round  features,  and 
i-athergood  looking.  She  generally  wears 
a  light-coloured  musliu  frock  and  fancy 
hat.     She  is  a  native  of  Couchton  in  the 

Marevalley    Union,  and  she  is  " what 

she  had  better  not  be,  aud  what  shall  not 
here  have  mention.  Then  it  says  that 
two  pounds  will  be  given  for  the  poor  lost 
creature's  apprehension,  such  reward  being 
in  excess  of  the  average,  which  is  generally 
one  sovereign.  Will  the  runaway  be 
found?  Will  her  blue  eyes  meet  other 
eyes  that  know  them  ?  Will  her  full  fresh 
complexion  turn  deadly  pale  when  she 
hears,  "  Why,  Sail  Shutup,  I  thought  I 
couldn't  be  mistaken  !  "  and  whcu  the 
sleeve  of  the  light-coloui-ed  muslin  frock 
she  generally  weare  is  in  the  captor's  grasp  ? 
Such  a  consummation  would  seem  in- 
evitable. The  Poor  Law  Uuions'  Gazette, 
it  must  bo  remembered,  is  sent  to  every 
union  in  the  kingdom.  High  aud  low, 
far-off  and  near,  Sail  Shutup's  description 
runs  with  her,  and  she  will  certainly  find 
it  very  dilhcult  to  escape.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  the  people  in  this  queer  calendar. 
Lot  any  offender  get  into  any  "trouble,"  or 
apj)ly  as  "  casual  "  for  any  relief,  in  any 
piirish,  anywhere,  and  he  will  find  a 
relieving-oflicer  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his  little  history,  and  quite  ready  to  begin 
a  new  chapter  of  it.  One  man,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  advertised  for  who  is  quite 
a  suggestive  man,  when  thought  is  given 
to  a  certain  notorious  trial,  and  one  issue 
of  it.  He  is  tattooed.  His  chest  is  pricked 
with  the  mariner's  compass,  with  a  flag  on 
each  side;  ou  his  left  arm,  below  the 
elbow,  there  is  a  woman ;  on  his  right  arm 
there  are  the  initials,  or  word.s.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  also  the  initials  T.  T.  A. 
Can  this  jiarticular  vagrant  be  "  wanted  " 
long  ?     The  letters  T.  T.  A.  upon  him  aro 
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the  first  letters  of  his  o-wn  name,  Timothy 
Thompson  Atkins;  he   uses   two    aliases, 
which  are  given ;  he  is  a  seaman,  and  also 
in  the  Royal  Naval    Reserve ;  he  is  five 
feet  seven  inches  high  ;  he  has  blue  eyes, 
light  hair,  fair  complexion ;  he  is   thirty- 
seven  years  old,  and  was  last  heard  of   at 
Sonthend.     Surely,  when  he  is  next  heard 
of   at    Southend,  there    will    be  a  pretty 
sequel  to  the  hearing.     T.  T.  A.  may  be 
triumphant  enough  now  (it  is  four  years, 
about,    since   he   left   his   wife    and    two 
children  chargeable)  ;  he  may  be   at  sea 
perhaps,  working  his  passage  out  to  some 
colony ;  but  if  ever  he  comes  again  within 
the  circulation  of  a  little  gazette  he  has  no 
thought  of,  a  small  bill  for  bed  and  board 
and  clothing  will  be  presented  to  him,  and 
if   he  do  not  pay  it,  he  will   be   sent    to 
prison.     Another  rogue  whose   apprehen- 
sion must  be  easy  is  William   Heffer,  alias 
Robert  Tish.  He  is  a  tailor,  "late  of  Chapel 
End,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  he  is 
twenty-two    years   of   age,   six  feet  high, 
thin  face,  dark  complexion,  black  hair  and 
moustache,  and  black  hair  under  his  chin ; 
has  a  scar  on  his  head  at  the  partition  of 
his  hair,  which  shows  when  it  is   combed 
aside ;   when    he    went    away  he    wore    a 
black  coat  with  black  velvet   collar,  dark 
plaid  waistcoat  with   velvet    collar,   dark 
plaid  trousers,  and  lace-up  boots  with  brass 
round  the  lace-holes,  and  a  low-crowned 
rough  hat;  he  is  a  great  drunkard,  and  is 
fond  of  singing  in  low  public-houses  ;  he 
is  supposed  to  be  in  Gatehouse,  Cowhamp- 
toE,    Blackley,  or  in  that  locality."     But 
all   the  cases  are   not  so  special   as  those 
quoted  ;  neither  have  they  so  much  space 
devoted  to  them.     They  are  commonplace 
uninteresting    men    enough,    whom    two 
hues  describe,  personally;  one  is  like  this: 
"  Broad  flat  back,  thick  lips,  hair  inclined 
to  curl,  has   a   scar  on    the  shin  from  a 
burn ; "    but   nothing   is  omitted   that   is 
needful  to  discover  them,  and  they  may  be 
sure  there  will  be  no  very  great  interval 
between    the   publication    of    their   little 
idiosyncracics  and  the  unpleasant  fact  of 
their  arrest. 

In  going  through  these,  was  the  age  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  singing  at 
low  public-houses  noted  ?  It  was  exactly 
twenty-two.  Yet  the  lout  (he  is  six  feet 
high)  is  described  as  a  great  drunkard, 
and  as  having  a  wife  and  family.  It  is 
appalling.  But  no  age  seems  sacred  from 
this  restlessness,  tliis  rovingness,  this  dis- 
regard of  consequences  and  responsibili- 
ties.    In  the  three  numbers  of  the  Unions' 


Gazette,  from  which  the  facts  in  this  paper 
are  taken,  haphazard,  there  are  deserters 
of    sixty  years   of  age,   there  is    one   lad 
younger  even  than  the  drunkard  :  twenty- 
one.     One  young  fellow  of  twenty-seven 
leaves  a  wife   and  four  children  ;  one    of 
twenty-four  leaves  wife  and  three  children  ; 
another  of  twenty-three  leaves  wife  and 
two    children;  a   fourth    of   twenty-eight 
leaves   wife   and    three    lawful    children, 
namely  John,  aged  six  years,  Phrebe,  aged 
four,   and   George,  aged  one   and  a  half; 
he  has  been  twice  previously   convicted. 
A  quarryman  of  twenty-two  years  of  age 
leaves  wife  and  one  child ;  an  agricultural 
labourer,   age    about    twenty-four,   leaves 
wife  and  tluce  children  ;  and  so  the  account 
goes  on.   It  comprises  men  of  thirty-seven, 
of   fifty-three,  of  forty-three,  of  fifty-five, 
of  thirty-three,   of   thirty-one,  of  fifty,  of 
sixty.     It  includes  men  of  all  complexions, 
dark  and  sallow  being  the  rarest,  however, 
and   the    generality  being   of    the    Saxon 
character,  under  the  several  heads  of  fresh, 
pale,  ruddy,  light,  t'.orid,  red,  freckled,  and 
fair.  Men  of  all  occupations  find  a  place  in 
it;  including  a  gardener,  a  collier,  a  sawyer, 
a  blacksmith,  a  tailor,  an  Heraldic  designer, 
a  currier,  a  freestone  mason,  a  brick-burner, 
a   stay-presser,  an   officer  in  the   county- 
court  police,  an  engineer,  a  coal  miner,  a 
clerk,  a  travelling  quack  doctor,  an  engine 
fitter,  a  hawker,  a   butcher,    a  cabman,  a 
decorator,  a  letter-carrier,  a  contractor  for 
asphalting,  a  costermonger,  an  hotel  waiter, 
a  coach-body  maker,  a  baker,  a  sailor,  a 
horse-clipper,  a  circle  sawyer,  a  gentleman's 
servant,  a  stevedore,  and  of  course  labourers, 
and  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  men  who 
have    no   ostensible   means   of    earning  a 
living  whatever.     It  might  be  an  index  to 
the  PostOfiiceDirectory,  Section  "Trades," 
it  is  so   comprehensive.     And  a   selection 
of  the  personal  marks  to  be  found   on  the 
rogues  and  vagabonds  enumerated  in  this 
list  might  be  a  page  from  the  Lancet,  or 
a  transcript  from  the  admission-book  to  a 
popular   hospital    or    dispensary,  it   is  so 
surgical,    so     unsavoury.       Among     the 
irregularities,  and  "casualties,"  and  things 
"  when  found  to   be  made  a  note  of,"  are 
a  scar  at  the  corner  of  one  eye,  a  mark 
upon  the  temple  from  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
a  scar  or  cut  between  the  left  thumb  and 
forefinger,  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  pro- 
jecting   outwards,    a    bloated    visage,  a 
tumour  on  the  right  arm,  a   scar  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  resulting  from  a  fall, 
a  hare  lip,  a  burn  mark  on  the  left  cheek, 
a  blue  round  spot  above  the  wrist,  a  thumb 
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slit  do\vii  at  the  back,  a  mark  like  bran  on 
the  nose,  a  left  knee  bent  a  little  out,  a 
white  spot  on  the  foivhead,  a  downcast 
look,  a  squint,  a  stoop,  a  lanio  walk,  a 
mark  on  the  breast  like  a  li<^,  a  middle 
linger  gone  altogether.  For  people  who 
are  connoissenrs  of  eyes,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  of  runaway  husbands  are  blue. 
Out  of  three  dozen  pairs  selected  for  this 
present  classification,  si.x  pairs  arc  dark, 
two  are  rather  dark,  three  are  brown,  two 
are  ha/.cl,  five  are  grey,  and  as  many  as 
eighteen  pairs  are  of  the  pure  legitimate 
English  blue.  To  such  readers  as  like 
to  be  served  with  a  slice  of  the  comic, 
or  the  unexpected,  whether  coming  from 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  or  from  the  way 
it  is  put  by  the  particular  clerk  under- 
taking it,  it  will  bo  pleasant  to  learn  that 
one  runaway  husband  is  "  an  efficient 
musician,  having  been  band-sergeant  to  a 
volunteer  corps;  "  that  another  "speaks  (as 
it  is  termed)  through  his  nose ;  "  that  a 
third  "  is  fond  of  dancing,  and  generally 
wears  clogs,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Sumatra";  that  a  fourth  " is  a  draughts- 
man, formerly  employed  on  the  Illustrated 
London  News ;  "  that  a  fifth  "  plays  the 
bones  in  a  company  of  niggers ;  "  that  a 
sixth  is  "usually  heard  singing  'Brannan 
on  the  Moor; ' "  and  that  the  last  who  shall 
be  cited  "sings  at  public  houses,  plays  the 
piano,  frequents  betting  houses,  and  hawks 
pies." 

There  need  be  very  little  more  said  about 
these  Husbands  Wanted.  The  one  who 
has  been  wanted  longest  left  his  post  as 
long  since  as  seventeen  years,  yet  here  he 
is,  as  freshly  indicated,  as  clearly  described, 
as  if  he  had  only  shuffled  himself  out  of 
the  matrimonial  yoke  a  sunny  day  or  two 
ago.  And  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
husband  ia  wanted  directly  he  has  taken 
himself  off.  His  wife  clings  to  the  thought 
that  ho  will  return ;  she  struggles  on 
bravely  to  keep  her  little  home  above  her 
head,  by  work,  by  gifts,  by  that  bitter 
semi-starvation  and  shifting  thatthousands 
,  of  British  poor  are  acquainted  with  so 
well.  It  is  only,  indeed,  after  everything 
has  been  tried,  that  the  parish  is  appealed 
to  (save  in  extreme  cases  that,  unhapjjily, 
will  have  existence),  that  parish  funds  are 
appropriated,  that  parish  officers  take 
notes  of  all  particulars,  that  one  of  them 
dots  them  down  in  the  shape  of  "  copy," 
and  posts  them  off  for  publication  in  the 
pregnant  columns  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions' 
CiRzette.     This  process  may  take  a  month, 


a  year.  That  it  took  seventeen  years  in 
the  case  noted  only  proves  how  long  the 
deserted  wife  strove  on  to  be  her  own 
maintainor  (or  had  friends  willing  to 
undertake  her  husband's  duties),  and  how 
she  had  only  to  succumb  at  last,  in  spite 
of  all  her  trials  and  procrastination.  That 
her  good  man,  and  all  others,  may  be 
speedily  apprehended,  is  surely  a  wish  that 
may  have  echoing  by  aU. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


'  NO   ALTERNATIV 


CIT.\PTER   XXXVI.     AT    LUGNAQUILLA. 

TuE  luncheon  seems  very  long  to  Kate, 
who,  like  all  other  imj)atient-naturcd 
people,  is  anxious  that  something  else  than 
is  happening,  shall  happen  soon.  It  is 
long  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
Captain  Bellalrs  is  so  situated  that  he  can, 
without  such  effort  as  may  command 
attention  and  observation  from  others, 
pay  Kate  a  variety  of  those  delicate 
attentions  which  a  man  delights  in  offering 
to  a  woman  he  loves.  In  the  second  place 
Mr.  Grange  delights  in  the  feats  accom- 
plished by  the  Lugnaquilla  chef-de-cuisinc, 
and  in  the  produce  of  the  Lugnaquilla 
gardens.  His  taste  is  varied  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  he  skims  over  fertile  plains  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  hovers  lovingly 
over  rich  plots  of  fricassee  and  toast, 
and  pours  copious  libations  of  fragrant 
wine  over  all  these  exploits,  in  a  way 
that  sets  time  and  Kate's  impatience  at 
defiance. 

Quiet  Charlotte  Grange  meanwhile  pre- 
serves unruffled  that  masterly  inactivity, 
which  induces  the  great  majority  who 
study  her  to  believe  her  to  be  such  an 
admirable  and  trustworthy  creature.  The 
man  who  grabs  at  the  wine,  and  hangs 
with  greedy  voluptuous  satisfaction  over 
the  fruit  is  her  brother,  but  not  one  whit 
docs  that  consideration  harass  or  disturb 
her.  He  has  his  individuality,  and  she 
knows,  none  better,  that  it  is  a  detestable 
one.  She  has  her  own,  and  she  knows — 
none  better — that  it  has  already  impressed 
Frank  Forest,  and  may  impress  this  other 
man  who  is  far  better  worth  winning  than 
Frank  Forest.  So  she  bides  her  time  very 
patiently,  saying  very  little,  letting  her 
fair  placid  presence  act  as  a  calming 
charm  upon  them,  but  keeping  her  eyes 
wide-open  with  the  innocent  gaze  of  child- 
hood, on  the  watch  for  a  good  opportunity 
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of  working  her  will  in  any  way  that  may 
be  shown  to  her. 

It  is  Mrs.  Dargan  who  breaks  up  the 
magic  circle  presently.  "  Take  Miss 
Mervyn  to  the  tower,  Harry,"  she  says, 
"and  down  by  the  lake,  and  show  her  all 
that's  worth  seeing  (and  every  bit  of  it  is 
worth  seeing)  of  dear  old  Lugnaquilla.  I 
wish  I  could  go  with  you,"  she  adds  to 
Kate,  "  I'm  so  afraid  that  Harry  will  miss 
something ;  however  we'll  come  again  and 
ao-ain  till  you  know  it  and  like  it  as  well 
as  I  do." 

She  does  not  include  Miss  Grange  in  her 
invitation  to  Kate  to  be  shown  the  house 
and  groimds  by  Harry  Bellairs.  In  fact 
she  pointedly  avoids  even  looking  towards 
that  young  lady  as  she  speaks,  and  Frank 
Forest  is  disposed  to  be  rather  huffy,  and 
to  think  his  friend's  cousin  a  trifle  dis- 
courteous to  the  quiet,  amiable,  pretty 
woman  who  has  been  expressing  her 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
Lugnaquilla.  He  almost  feels  as  if  Kate — 
his  own  generous  Kate — were  guilty  of 
aiding  and  abetting  in  this  slight  on 
another  woman,  when,  in  obedience  to 
Mrs.  Dargan's  request,  Miss  Mervyn  goes 
off  with  her  host  alone. 

Mrs.  Durgan's  chair  is  wheeled  out  into 
the  garden  under  the  shade  of  a  weeping 
elm,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grange  seat  them- 
selves by  lier  on  perilous  camp-stools,  and 
pi'oceed  to  cultivate  her,  according  to  their 
lights,  for  the  sake  of  the  owner  of  all 
these  glories,  whose  eyes  may  be  opened  to 
a  sense  of  the  rare  merit  of  Charlotte. 
For  awhile  after  their  exit  Charlotte  goes 
on  sketching  assiduously;  then  she  throws 
her  pencil  down  and  says — 

"  How  unkind  it  was  of  them  not  to  let 
mc  go  with  them,  wasn't  it  Mr.  Forest  ? 
This  is  just  the  sort  of  place  I  delight  in 
— just  the  sort  of  place  I  may  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  again." 

"  I'm  but  a  poor  guide  in  comparison 
with  Bellairs,"  Frank  says,  "  but  do  let 
me  do  my  best  to  show  you  what  is  worth 
seeing,  will  you  !  " 

"  If  we  meet  them,  how  then  ?  you  will 
want  to  join  them,  forgetful  of  the  wise 
old  saw.  about  two  being  company,  &c., 
and  1  t-hall  have  to  come  back  alone." 

She  holds  her  hand  out  to  him  as  she 
says  this,  as  if  to  plead  for  a  pledge  from 
him,  that  he  will  not  desert  her  in  the 
way  she  describes.  Ho  takes  it  and  presses 
it  before  he  returns  it  to  her,  and  enunci- 
ates a  few  excited  words  that  arc  luckily 
for  himself  very  void  of  meaning. 


"  Then  we'll  go,"  she  says,  rising  up, 
and  so  with  just  a  black  lace  shawl  thrown 
over  her  carefully  braided  crown  of  rich 
golden-brown  hair,  they  go  out  and  stroll 
along  dangerously  secluded  avenues  where 
they  are  undisturbed  by  any  other  person, 
and  where  Frank  feels  himself  constrained 
to  utter,  in  bis  rapid  thoughtless  way,  all 
sorts  of  nonsense,  which  he  had  not  had  the 
most  remote  intention  of  uttering  when  he 
proposed  coming  out. 

They  go  in  at  last  and  he  takes  her  to 
the  vast  drawing-room,  each  of  whose 
deep  bay  windows  is  curtained  off  by 
heavy  velvet  ciu'tains,  and  made  to 
resemble  a  little  room.  They  linger  here 
long,  for  there  is  much  to  be  looked  at. 
Paintings  and  statues  ;  portraits  of  dead 
and  forgotten  ancestors  and  ancestresses  ; 
mosaicsfrom  Florence;  cameos  from  Rome; 
quaint  pieces  of  old  Belgian  cabinets 
covered  with  carving,  and  enriched  with 
delicate  traceries  of  ironwork  ;  old  Spanish 
mirrors  and  reliquaries ;  gold  and  bronze 
cruciiixes;  queer  old  Del  ft  platters;  Dresden 
monsters,  andflowers  growing  in  huge  vases 
in  every  part  of  the  room. 

It  is  no  wonder  (design  on  Miss  Grange's 
part  aside)  that  they  linger  about  in  this 
charmed  .spot  till  the  afternoon  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  They  grow  confidential  in  this 
well  arranged  solitude.  That  is  to  say 
Frank  tells  Miss  Grange  all  he  can 
remember  about  himself  that  is  most 
interesting  to  himself,  and  she — listens  and 
tells  him  nothing. 

The  light  has  grown  very  soft  and  low 
by  the  time  Captain  Bellairs  and  Kate 
come  into  the  room  to  tell  Frank  that  all 
the  party  have  agreed  to  stay  to  dinner, 
and  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  and  dress. 
"  As  I  have  no  toilette  to  make,  I  think 
I'll  stay  here  for  a  few  minutes,"  Miss 
Grange  says,  "  then  I'll  join  the  others  on 
the  lawn."  So  Kate  and  the  two  men 
leave  her,  and  she  gives  them  a  smiling 
sweet  nod,  as  they  turn  round  to  take  a 
last  look  at  her  and  the  room  when  they 
reach  the  door. 

In  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  Kate 
finds  herself  sauntering  back  into  this 
room  with  Frank,  who  is  declaring  that 
he  has  plenty  of  time  to  dress,  and  that 
lie  wants  to  have  five  minutes'  quiet  talk 
with  'his  cousin.  The  light,  soft  and  low 
as  it  is,  is  still  strong  enough  for  them  to 
see  that  Miss  Grange  has  vanished — that 
the  room  is  empty. 

"Miss  Grange  is  gone  !  Ah  !  sho  soon  got 
tired  of  this  room  that  she  dechired  to  be 
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'.SO  enthralling,'  when  you  loft  it,  Frank," 
Kate  says  out  distinctly  as  she  enters. 

"AYliii'h  way  can  she  hnyo  gone," 
Frank  says  with  n  puzzled  nir,  "  1  Imyo 
V)een  out  in  tlio  hull  nil  tlu'  time  luul  I 
don't  remember  .seeing  this_door  open,  and 
she  certainly  didn't  pass  me." 

"  She  is  one  of  those  softly  moying 
earthly  bodies  who  can  pass  from  one 
place  to  another  without  causing  much 
commotion  in  the  matter  about  them," 
Kate  says,  carelessly.  "  Well,  as  she  is 
gone,  I  confess  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  I 
want  to  ask  you  something  that  I  should 
be  sorry  for  anyone  to  hear,  Frank." 

They  aiv  standing  a  little  way  from  the 
entrance  door  as  she  says  this,  and  she 
steps  back  and  gives  the  door  a  gentle 
push  that  just  closes  it,  and  then  returns 
to  her  former  place  by  Frank's  side. 

"  Dear  Frank,"  she  begins,  and  as  she 
speaks,  she  throws  hat,  whip,  and  gauntlets 
down  on  a  sofa  near  her,  "  I  may  ask  you 
anything.  I'm  too  fond  of  you  for  it  to  be 
possible  for  you  to  be  angry  with  me  for 
anything  I  may  ask  you,  am  I  not  ?  " 

For  answer  he  whispers,  "Tes,  dear," 
and  takes  both  her  hands,  and  draws  her 
towards  him,  while  she  as  a  sister  might 
holds  her  face  towards  him  for  the  kiss  he 
is  so  ready  to  give  her. 

"Do  you  like  that  pretty  smooth- 
tongued, smooth-faced  woman  as  well  as 
you  seem  to  do  Frank,  dear  ?  "  she  questions 
earnestly,  "I  wouldn't  try  to  set  you 
agJiinst  anyone  I  hated  even,  if  I  believed 

your  liking  was  genuine " 

"  Why  should  you  hate  poor  Miss 
Grange  'f  "  he  asks  reproachfully. 

"I  don't,"  she  retorts  quickly,  with 
some  snrpri.se,  "  I  only  distrust  her,  and  I 
nearly  hate  m3-self  for  doing  that,  but  I 
can't  help  it;  dear,  dear  Frank,  I  know 
with  what  fell  rapidity  you  would  weary 
of  a  fool  if  you  were  linked  with  one — l)ut 
— will  you  be  perfectly  happy  with  a 
schemer  ?  " 

He  laughs  aside  her  question,  he  mocks 
at  her  fears,  and  hints  that  jealousy  is  at 
the  root  of  them,  and  Kate  bears  "all  he 
says  quietly  enough,  for  as  she  has  truly 
said  she  is  '•  very  fond  "  of  this  man,  with 
whom  she  is  not  in  love  any  longer.  His 
vanity  is  flattered.  He  is  ])lca.sed  at  the 
sight  of  Kate's  loving  anxiety  about  him, 
and  well  contented  to  hear  that  iliss 
Grange  is  suspected  of  scheming  for  him. 
He  would  indignantly  deny  any  such  feel- 
ings if  ta.\ed  with  them,  but  they  reign 
right  royally  in  liis  breast  nevertheless. 


"  Well,  if  you  won't  tell  mo  now, 
perha|)s  you  will  anotlur  time,"  Kate  says 
with  a  half  vexed  laugh,  aiul  again  they 
incline  their  heads  towards  one  another, 
and  he  just  brushes  her  forehead  with  his 
moustache.  Then  they  go  away  from  the 
drawing-room  together,  and  as  they  do  so 
Miss  Grange  emerges  fi-oin  behind  one  of 
the  curtains,  where  she  has  successfully 
played  the  exalted  part  of  listener  unde- 
tected to  the  whole  of  their  conversation. 

"  She  couldn't  fascinate  him  into  saying 
a  word  against  me,"  she  tells  herself,  as 
she  sits  down  on  a  sofa,  to  recover  from 
the  slight  e.vcitement  into  which  she  has 
been  thrown  by  the  unexpected  advantage 
she  has  been  able  to  take  over  Kate,  "  he 
must  be  further  gone  than  I  thought  he 
was,"  she  adds  to  herself,  and  her  bosom 
heaves,  and  her  eyes  almost  flash,  as  she 
feels  with  a  thrill  that  if  she  only  goes  on 
a.s  discreetly  as  she  has  begun,  the  days 
of  her  bondage  to  her  brother  and  sister 
are  numbered. 

She  sits  there  contemplating  possibilities 
longer  than  she  intended.  Then  she  hears 
Frank's  voice  evidently  approaching  from 
the  stair-case. 

"Hallo!"  he  says,  addressing  Kate, 
"  have  you  been  there  all  the  time  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Kate  answers  from  a  window 
close  outside  the  drawing-room  door, 
"  I've  been  watching  that  group  on  the 
lawn.  How  pretty  and  graceful  Mrs. 
Durgan  is,  isn't  she  ?  oh !  do  come  in  here 
with  me,  and  get  my  bat  and  gloves,  will 
yon  ?  " 

The  door  is  opened  without  an  instant's 
delay,  and  Kate  and  Frank  are  staring  at 
her  in  obvious  astonishment  before  Miss 
Grange  can  lise  and  hide  herself  again. 

"  You  must  have  been  here  all  the  time, 
and  heard  us  wondering  where  you  were," 
Kate  says,  in  accents  of  bitter  contempt, 
which  she  does  not  make  the  slightest 
attempt  to  conceal. 

Miss  Grange  laughs  long  -Nvith  very 
forced  merriment  in  reply,  and  says,  "  Yes, 
she  was  there,  and  wasn't  it  a  good  joke." 
And  she  holds  her  hand  again  out  to 
Frank  in  an  apparently  unpremeditated 
bnrst  of  friendliness  and  familiarity,  and 
reliance  on  his  having  as  keen  an  ajipre- 
ciation  of  the  "  joke  "  as  lierself. 

"  You  were  here  all  the  time,  behind  the 
curtain  ?  "  FraTik  asks.  And  Miss  Grange 
nods  what  she  wishes  to  look  like  a  merry 
assent;  and  Kate  turns  her  eyes  on  her 
cousin.  However  shocked  he  may  be  at  the 
mean  trick,  however  degraded,  by  her  own 
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low  act,  be  may  feel  tlie  woman  before  them 
to  be,  he  does  not  show  a  trace  of  either  of 
these  feelings  in  the  expression  of  his  face.  ; 

"  But  it  must  have  hurt  him  awfully," 
Kate  thinks,  as  she  turns  and  walks  out 
of  the  atmosphere  which  she  feels  to  be 
tainted.  "  It  would  have  been  painful 
enough  to  find  a  common  acqviaintance 
guilty  of  such  a  broach  of  everything  that 
is  honourable  and  womanly  ;  but  it  must 
be  agonising  to  a  man,  to  find  a  woman  he 
likes  very  much  affecting  to  glory  in  and 
laugh  at  such  shame  as  this.  Poor  Frank  ! 
he  will  be  obliged  t  >  speak  of  it  to-  me, 
too,  though,  to  spare  her  feelings,  he  tried 
to  look  as  if  he  thought  it  a  natural  thing 
that  a  woman  should  play  the  part  of  spy 
among  her  friends." 

In  the  intensity  of  her  desire  to  spare 
the  found-out  sneak  the  further  mortifi- 
cation of  being  openly  slighted  before  a 
man  who  likes  her,  Kate  Mervyn  does 
violence  to  her  own  feelings  of  disgust  ilt, 
and  detestation  of,  a  species  of  meanness 
for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness  among 
the  ranks  of  gentlepeople.  It  is  the  "  un- 
pardonable sin  "  in  the  estimation  of  the 
well-bred  ;  and,  as  Frank  is  a  gentleman, 
Kate  pictures  his  mortified  disappointment 
at  the  conduct  of  this  woman  with  whom 
he  has  been  friendly,  and  between  whom 
and  himself  a  certain  amount  of  gay 
fooling  has  gone  on.  She  piclui-es  his 
m.ortified  disappointment,  and  pities  him 
for  it,  and,  for  his  sake,  reserves  the  open 
exhibition  of  the  scorn  she  feels  for  Miss 
Grange  until  such  time  as  he  may  not  be 
by  to  be  hurt  by  it. 

But  her  own  organ  of  self-esteem  has 
suifered  a  terrible  shock.  Having  known 
her,  how  could  he  have  allowed  himself  to 
decline  to  such  a  low  level,  as  a  flirtation 
with  a  woman  who  could  be  guilty  of  this 
gross  offence  ?  "  Some  instinct  ought  to 
have  taught  a  man  to  shun  her,"  Kate 
tells  herself  ;  and,  in  her  wrath,  she 
resolves  that  as  soon  as  she  can  do  it, 
without  hurting  Frank,  she  will  proclaim 
the  pestilential  mental  malady,  the  noxious 
craving  for  information  at  any  price, 
under  which  Miss  Grange  labours,  and 
save  so  much  of  society  as  may  be  infested 
by  her  from  her  baleful  influence. 

It  gives  her  a  pang  of  genuine,  honest 
sorrow  when  she  goes  into  the  dining- 
room  this  day  by  the  side  of  Georgie  Dur- 
gan's   chair,   to   hear   Mis3   Grange    and 


Frank  behind  her,  chatting  and  laugliing 
as  lightly  and  merrily  together  as  if  he 
had  no  sense  of  honour,  and  she  had  not 
lost  hers  to  his  knowledge.  It  almost 
stings  Kate  into  the  taking  of  instant,  open 
action  ;  it  almost  makes  her  proclaim  that 
they  are,  one  and  all,  unsafe  while  this 
creeping  thing  is  among  them.  But  she 
restrains  herself,  and  only  shows  anger  in 
her  face  and  manner,  which  anger  is 
attributed  by  Frank  to  jealousy,  and  by 
Miss  Grange  to  annoyance  at  having  been 
overheard  by  the  fair  detective  to  express 
herself  more  warmly  towards  !Prank  than 
she  would  wish  all  the  world  to  know. 

In  justice  to  Kate,  be  it  understood, 
that  no  sensation  of  fear,  however  slight, 
assails  her  heart  on  her  own  account. 
She  remembers  each  epithet  of  affection 
she  has  applied  to  Frank  during  that 
interview ;  she  recalls  each  kiss  she  has 
exchanged  with  him,  and  she  is  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid,  though  she  is  fully 
conscious  that  Miss  Grange  will  try  to  use 
them  as  weapons  when  the  time  comes. 

"Whatever  Frank  may  feel  on  the  subject, 
he  preserves  a  most  debonair  and  light- 
hearted  manner,  and  does  not  for  a  minute 
relax  in  those  attentions  to  Miss  Grange 
which  she  has  cleverly  taught  him  to  pay 
her.  The  sharpest,  bitterest  thought 
which  has  poisoned  Kate's  peace  of  mind 
for  a  long  time  is  this  one,  namely,  that 
when  other  people  know  Charlotte  Grange's 
meanness,  Frank  will  be  a  lesser  man  in 
their  estimation  than  he  has  been  hitherto, 
for  condoning  it. 

She  keeps  silence  on  the  point  until  she 
is  driving  home  with  Mrs.  Durgan  this 
night.  Guinevere  has  been  sent  home 
with  a  groom.  Then,  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  away  from  Lugnaquilla,  she  says, 

"  What  do  you  think  of  those  people 
whom  mycousin  has  brought  upouyours ?  " 

"  I  think  they're  odious,"  Mrs.  Durgan 
says.  "  jMiss  Grange  is  worse  than  the 
others  because,  though  she's  more  rotten 
at  the  coi-e  than  her  brother  and  sister,  she 
has  a  sound,  attractive  exterior.  You  are 
arraying  yourself  against  her,  I  can  see  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Kate  says,  hotly;  "I  can  for- 
give any  crime,  any  fault,  any  folly,  but  I 
am  intolerant  to  crawling  meanness." 
Then  she  tolls  the  talc  of  the  couchant  fair 
one  behind  the  curtain  ;  and  Miss  Grange 
may  count  on  two  open  enemies  from  this 
day  forth. 
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CH.VFIER    IV.     SPIDERS    AND    A    FLT. 

Captain  Stuplet  smiled  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, and  greeted  her  ivith  a  friendly 
hand-pressure.  He  did  not  treat  her  to  a 
paternal  kis.s,  because  he  had  a  special 
horror  of  making  himself  ridiculous,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  people  looking  on 
who,  a.s  he  flattered  himself,  would  not 
guess  the  exact  relationship  between  him- 
self and  Anne,  and  might  put  a  false 
construction  on  the  embrace.  He  was,  as 
Anne  had  described  him,  a  handsome  man 
of  about  fifty-five,  with  keen  black  eyes 
and  hawk-like  profile,  a  partially  bald 
head  fringed  with  carefully-arranged  grey 
hair,  grizzled  whiskers  and  moustache. 
His  clothes  were  quiet  in  colour  and  well- 
made,  though  with  something  .sporting  in 
their  cut ;  the  grey  trousers  rather  tight  to 
the  leg,  the  long  scarf  with  the  plain  gold 
horseshoe  pin,  the  cutaway  coat  with  the 
pockets  at  the  side,  and  the  white  hat 
with  a  black  band.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  style  was  purely 
sporting,  and  not  in  the  least  slangy. 
Some  of  Captain  Stndley's  friends  were  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  he  "looked  like  a 
duke;"  to  which  ho  would  reply  that  he 
would  not  mind  being  one,  and  that  he 
would  undertake  to  "show  more  fun  for 
the  money  "  than  many  of  those  who  now 
held  the  position.  In  society  he  could 
assume  very  pleasant  manners  and  pa,';s 
for  being  a  frank  convivial  creature,  but 
by  nature  ho  was  rather  reticent  and 
reserved.  Now,  at  the  very  moment  of 
meeting  him,  Anne    could    not    make    up 


her  mind  whether  or  not  her  father  had 
observed  her  interchange  of  salutation 
with  Mr.  Danby ;  he  had  said  nothing  about 
it,  but  that,  with  Captain  Studley,  by  no 
means  was  to  be  taken  as  a  reason  for  his 
not  having  been  cognizant  of  the  entire 
proceeding. 

"  You  are  decidedly  improved,  Anne," 
said  the  captain,  eyeing  his  daughter  with 
the  glance  of  a  connoisseur,  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him  in  the  railway  carriage  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  occupants.  "  You 
have  become  set  and  womanly.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  gangling  about  you 
when  we  last  met,  which  was  rather 
terrible,  but  it  is  always  so  with  girls  at 
that  age,  I  believe.  I  suppose  you  are 
glad  to  have  left  school  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know ;  I  have  not  yet 
realised  the  feeling  sufficiently  to  judge 
whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry,"  said  Anne. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  captain.  "  You  will 
have  some  regret  about  parting  with  your 
school  friends,  that  is  natural  enough. 
There's  Miss  Middleham,  for  instance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne.  "  Was  not  that  a 
dreadful  thing  about  her  uncle  ?  " 

"  About  her  uncle  ?  "  repeated  the 
captain,  looking  hard  at  his  daughter. 
"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure — that  was  a  dreadful 
thing.  Not  very  bad  for  her  though,  as 
she  could  not  have  cared  much  about  him, 
and  comes  into  all  the  money,  I'm  told. 
By  the  way,  that  reminds  me.  I  wrote  to 
you  that  you  must  give  up  all  communi- 
cation and  correspondence  .with  Jllss 
Middleham.  Did  you  think  that  odd  on 
my  part  ?  " 

"  I  thought  yon  mnat  have  had  some 
special  reason  for  issuing  those  orders," 
said  Anne.  "  I  did  not  attempt  to  gness 
what  the  rea.sons  wcri\" 

"Exactly,  that  was  quite  right!   'Their's 
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not  to  rer'.son  wliy,'  as  Tennyson  says.  I 
read  that  poem,  tjie  '  C barge  of  the  Liaht 
Brigade,'  at  some  permy  readings  which 
they  got  up  last  winter  at  Loddonford, 
•with  great  success,"  said  the  captain, 
lifting  his  hat,  and  jauntily  pushing  his 
hands  through  his  hair. 

"  Loddonford  !  is  that  where  our  home 
is.  Are  we  going  there  now?  "  cried  Anne, 
suddenly  remembering  what  Grace  had 
said. 

"  I  don't  know  about  our  home,"  said 
the  captain.  "  Loddonford  is  where  I  have 
a  cottage  for  the  present,  and  where  we 
are  going  now ;  but  I  don't  imagine  it  will 
be  much  of  a  home  for  you.  And  that 
brings  me  back  to  what  I  was  saying. 
Miss  Middleham  is  an  heiress,  and,  as 
such,  a  very  unfit  companion  for  you  who 
have  got  your  own  bread  to  earn.  She 
would  naturally  fill  your  head  with  all 
kinds  of  foolish  notions,  and,  equally 
naturally,  you  would  be  very  jealous  of 
her  position,  and  think  that  you  were  very 
much  to  be  pitied.  That  would  not  do  at 
all.  Indeed,  if  she  had  been  coming  down 
here,  instead  of  going  to  Germany,  I  should 
not  have  had  you  with  me  at  all,  but 
should  have  found  some  place  for  you  as 
governess,  and  sent  you  straight  off  there." 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  be  a  governess  then  !  " 
said  Anne,  quietly. 

"  Most  certainly  you  are,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  You  didn't  think  I  was  giving 
you  such  an  education  as  you've  had,  in 
order  that  you  might  tom-fool  upon  the 
stage  ?  That's  the  only  other  way  for  a 
girl  to  make  money,  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
Governess,  companion  ;  that  kind  of  thing. 
You  know  what  I  mean." 

Yes,  Anne  knew  what  he  meant,  she 
said.  It  was  coming  out  exactly  as  she 
had  anticipated,  exactly  as  she  had  told 
Grace.  Life,  in  all  its  harsh  stern  reality 
was  about  to  commence  for  her  at  once. 
She  was  not  disappointed,  though  she  had 
hoped  for  some  little  interval.  After  all, 
it  might  be  for  the  best. 

"  By  the  way,  how  did  you  know  young 
Danby  ?  "  asked  the  captain,  looking  hard 
at  her  agnin.  "  I  saw  him  bow  to  you 
just  now  at  the  station,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Anne,  struggling  to 
keep  down  her  rising  colour ;  "  he  is  a 
clerk  in  Middleham's  bank." 

"Thanks,  very  much,"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  ;  "  so  far  the  court  is 
with  you.  I  knew  that  already.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  how  you  became  ac- 
quainted with  him." 


"Mr.  Danby  1ms  been  up  once  or  twice 
to  Hampstead  with  messages  for  Grace 
Middleham  from  Mr.  Heath  and  the 
lawyers,"  said  Anne.  "Grace  Middleham 
introduced  him  to  me." 

"I  see,"  said  the  captain,  "I  see.  He 
is  a  pleasant  young  man,  but  rather  too 
fast  for  one  in  his  position.  However,  he 
comes  down  to  stay  with  me  at  this  place 
now  and  then,  and,  by  force  of  example 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  he  will  soon  get 
over  that." 

Mr.  Danby  fast !  Mr.  Danby  staying  at 
Loddonford !  Anne  almost  doubted  the 
evidence  of  her  ears.  Why  had  he  never 
spoken  to  her  of  his  intimacy  with  her 
father  ?  He  must  have  known  who  she 
was,  and  such  conduct  was  strange,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  While  she  was  thinking 
thus,  the  speed  of  the  train  began  to 
diminish,  and  her  father  suggested  that 
she  should  get  her  "  traps  "  together,  as 
they  were  approaching  their  destination. 

"  The  young  lady's  box  is  in  the  forward 
van,  Mark,"  said  the  captain  to  the  porter, 
who  appeared,  touching  his  hat,  at  the 
carriage  door ;  "  bring  it  to  Banks's  fly, 
please.  Now,  come  with  me,  Anne.  Good 
day,  Banks,"  this  to  the  flyman,  "  the 
porter  is  bringing  my  daughter's  box,  and 
then  you  shall  drive  u.s  home,  please." 

"  It's  as  well  to  be  civil  to  the  people 
down  here,  and  I'm  quite  popular,"  the 
captain  remarked  when  they  had  staited, 
"  as  I  told  you  I  helped  them  in  their 
penny  rea.dings,  and  I  might  have  been 
vicar's  churchwarden,  only  I'm  called 
away  so  often." 

"  Have  yon  had  this  house  a  long 
time  ?  "  asked  Anne,  breaking  her  usual 
rule  of  reticence. 

"  It  isn't  a  house,  its  a  mere  cottage," 
said  the  captain ;  "  I've  had  it  for  about 
two  years  ;  though,  of  course,  I've  not  been 
here  all  the  time.  The  place  has  its  ad- 
vantages ;  it  is  too  far  from  town  to  be  a 
Sunday  resort  for  cockneys,  whom  I  hate  ; 
it  is  very  quiet,  and  the  people  are  simple 
and  primitive.  Besides,  there  is  nobody 
here  to  gossip.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Middleham's — you  can  see  the  lodge-gate 
do\vn  in  that  hollow — there  is  not  a  house 
of  any  pretension  in  the  place." 

Their  drive  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  Anne  did  not  speak  again,  occu- 
pying herself  in  looking  about  her.  The 
road  between  the  station  and  the  villHge 
was  sufficiently  uninteresting,  straight  and 
Hat,  with  corn-fields- — at  that  season  vast 
billowy  seas  of  golden  grain — on  either  side. 
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As  tiloy  appvoaclied  the  village,  Anno  liero 
and  tlieiv  ciinght  distant  glimpses  of  the 
sinning  river,  and  the  village  itself  could 
srnrcely  have  been  quainter  or  more  pic- 
turesque. Not  a  hundred  houses  in  all,  a 
few  low-ceilingcd  g.ible-roofcd  shops,  a  few 
two-roomed  thatched  cottages,  mostly  ivy- 
covei-ed,  whei"e  dwelt  the  farra-labourers, 
the  fishermen,  and  others  for  whom  the 
river  furnished  miscellaneous  emploj'ment; 
the  old  squnre-towered  church  standing 
in  the  midst  of  its  peaceful  grave-yard ; 
the  parsonage,  with  a  bcvj-  of  the  parson's 
daughters  just  returning  from  a  boating 
expedition ;  the  doctor's  red-faced  house 
with  a  flaming  brass-plate  on  its  door ; 
a  farm-house  or  two  standing  back  in  the 
midst  of  their  outbuildings,  with  patient 
kine  collected  in  the  straw-yard,  and 
vigilant  watch-dogs  which  barked  at  the 
passing  vehicle.  Then  another  long  stretch 
of  field-bordered  road,  and  the  fly  stopped 
at  a  door  in  a  low  brick  wall  overhung 
with  ivy. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  the  captain, 
descending,  and  opening  the  door  with  a 
key.  "  Come  in,  Anne.  The  man  wiU 
bring  your  box.  What  arc  you  looking 
at  ?  "  he  added  sharply.  "  The  garden 
might  be  better  kept,  certainly." 

What  was  she  looking  at  ?  At  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  she  thought. 
So  far  as  she  could  see,  a  vast  tangled 
jungle,  in  which  the  weeds  and  flowers, 
inextricably  mixed  together,  were  growing 
at  their  own  will  in  riotous  profusion.  In 
the  background  stood  a  low,  square,  white 
cottage,  streaked  and  discoloured  by  damp, 
while  the  air  was  filled  with  a  thin,  chill 
vapour,  the  exhalation  from  a  largo  round 
pond  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
so-called  garden,  and  which  had  evidently 
once  been  considered  a  feature  of  the 
place,  as  a  little  ru.stic  bridge — broken 
down  now,  and  with  its  tattered  bark 
casing  fluttering  mournfully — had  been 
thrown  across  it.  As  Anne  made  her  way 
up  the  path,  which  was  half  choked  with 
weeds,  a  spider's  web  floated  across  her 
face,  and  two  or  three  large  toads,  dis- 
turbed in  their  conference,  scuttled  into 
the  bashes. 

"  I'll  just  show  yoa  the  house,"  said 
the  captain,  who  followed  her  closely. 
"  It's  rather  a  Robinson  Crusoe  kind  of 
place;  but  you  might  get  it  into  something 
like  order  while  you  are  here." 

A  small  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  a 
sculptured  balustrade  and  a  ghastly 
funereal  nm   on   either  side,  led    to  the 


hall  door,  on  which  the'damp  stood  in 
beads,  like  an  unwholesome  perspiration. 
This  door  was  swollen,  and  made  much 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  captain's  wrath- 
ful efforts  to  push  it  open.  AVhcn  he  had 
succeeded,  ho  passed  through  the  Httlo 
hall,  and,  opening  a  door  immediately  on 
his  left,  called  to  Anno  to  come  to  him. 
She  found  herself  in  a  square,  low-cciliiiged 
room,  fitted  with  shelves,  on  one  or  two 
of  which  were  a  little  glass  and  china,  and 
large  cupboards  or  presses.  The  window, 
which  was  onlj-  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
looked  ou  to  the  garden  ;  and  opposite  the 
door  by  which  they  had  entered  was 
another  door,  half-glazed,  but  with  the 
glass  portion  covered  with  a  ragged  red 
curtain. 

"  You  see,  the  people  who  were  here 
before  evidently  used  this  place  as  a  sort 
of  store-room,"  said  the  captain,  looking 
round.  "That  door  leads  into  the  dining- 
room,  so  it  would  be  handy  for  the  pickles 
and  those  kind  of  things.  I  was  thinking 
you  might  have  in  some  things,  and  put 
it  in  order.  The  servant  I  have  is  worse 
than  useless.  She  never  thinks  of  any- 
thing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne,  trying  to  smile, 
though  the  dreariness  of  the  place  seemed 
to  have  struck  to  her  heart.  "  I  do  not 
know  much  about  those  matters,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  come  in  time.  I 
bad  no  idea  you  were  settled  anywhere 
for  a  permanence,  papa ;  but  as  it  is  so,  if 
I  succeed,  you  might  let  me  stop  here  as 
your  housekeeper."  When  Grace  attained 
her  maj<5ritv  she  would  come  back  to  Lod- 
donf  ord,  Anne  thought,  and  to  remain  there 
would  be  her  one  chance  of  seeing  her. 

"  Eh  !  "  said  the  captain  ;  "  .stop  here  ! 
I  don't  think  that  would  do.  I  am  li:ible 
to  be  called  out  by  business  engagements 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  never  know  how 
long  I  may  have  to  stay  away.  Besides, 
the  arrangements  here  are  settled  in 
regular  bachelor  fashion,  and  a  young 
woman  might  find  herself  out  of  place. 
No,  I  think  you  must  go  for  a  governess, 
as  I  said." 

They  passed  through  the  glass  door 
into  the  dining-room,  reeking  of  stale 
tobacco,  the  fumes  of  which  hung  abnut 
the  stuff  curtains,  and  furnished  with  an 
old  Turkey  carpet,  here  and  there  worn 
into  dangerous  stringy  pitfalls,  and  a 
few  ricketty  horse-hair  chairs ;  thence 
np-stairs  to  the  room  immediately  above , 
which  was  to  be  Aime's  bedroom,  and 
which,    though    poorly  furnished,   looked 
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cleaner  than  any  otlier  part  of  tlie  touse 
she  liad  seen.  Here  her  father  left  her, 
and  so  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  behind 
him,  Anne  lay  her  arms  upon  the  chimney- 
piece,  and,  burying  her  head  between 
them,  burst  into  a  great  fit  of  crying. 

It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  as  practi- 
cally it  could  have  no  beneficial  result ; 
but,  though  strong-minded,  she  was  but  a 
girl  after  all,  and  had  not  seen  enough 
of  the  world's  ways  as  yet  to  take  hard 
blows  with  a  smiling  face.  Moreover,  she 
was  wretched  at  having  to  part  from  her 
friend,  tired  with  her  journey,  and  half 
dazed  with  the  utter  misery  of  the  place 
in  which  she  found  herself.  Hitherto,  when 
she  had  met  her  father,  she  had  seen  him 
at  an  hotel,  which  was  smart  and  fresh, 
and  bright  with  life.  When  he  had  men- 
tioned having  a  "  cottage,"  Anne's  fancy 
had  depicted  a  little  retreat  on  the  Birket 
Foster  model,  with  swallows  twittering 
on  the  thatched  roof,  and  roses  clustering 
round  the  pretty  porch  ;  and  the  shock  on 
discovering  the  reality  was  too  much  for 
her.  Her  father's  maimer,  too,  seemed 
altered.  Formerly  he  had  been  stern  and 
short  in  speech,  but  now  there  seemed  to 
be  about  him  a  heartlessness — as  evidenced 
in  his  determination  to  rid  himself  of  her 
at  the  earliest  opportunity — which  she  had 
never  before  noticed.  This  in  itself  would 
have  induced  her  to  do  her  best  to  meet 
his  wishes  by  seeking  some  situation  ;  and, 
as  she  looked  round  the  dreary  room,  and 
saw  through  the  window  the  tangled  wil- 
derness enclosed  in  crumbling  walls  and 
brooded  over  by  the  clinging  vapour, 
she  felt  thankful  that  her  father  had 
refused  her  petition  for  permission  to  stay 
there. 

On  the  second  evening  after  her  arrival, 
Anne  was  sitting  alone  in  the  dull  dining- 
room,  which  she  had  brightened  by  the 
introduction  here  and  there  of  a  few  flowers, 
and  made  look  more  habitable  by  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  furniture  and 
by  the  never-failing  magic  of  a  woman's 
touch,  when  the  gate  bell  rang,  and,  looking 
up,  she  saw  two  gentlemen  alighting  from 
a  fly.  In  an  instant  she  recognised  Mr. 
Heath  and  Mr.  Danby,  and  as  her  eyes  fell 
on  the  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  she 
left  Hampstcad,  she  felt  that  life  was  not 
so  wholly  wretched  as  she  had  found  it 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  that  there 
was  some  one  who  took  interest  in  her 
e.^istence.  Walter  Danby  had  never  said 
as  much,  and  yet  she  knew  it,  as  well  as 
if  he  had  spoken  in  the  plainest  language, 


saw  it  that  instant  in  the  bright  flash 
which  mounted  into  his  cheeks,  and  the 
glad  look  which  shone  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
perceived  her  at  the  window.  The  next 
minute  he  was  in  the  room,  and  by  her 
side. 

"  You  did  not  think  we  should  meet 
again  so  soon,  Miss  Studley,"  he  said,  in  a 
cheery  voice  and  with  a  frank  smile,  "  and 
I  dared  hardly  hope  it." 

"  Tou  must  have  had  much  clearer  ideas 
on  the  subject  than  I  could  possibly  have," 
said  Anne,  with  something  of  pique  in  her 
tone.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you 
knew  my  father  ?  that  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  him  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  mention  my  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Studley,"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
looking  a  little  uncomfortable,  "because 
I  thought  that  he  would  have  informed 
you  of  it  himself,  if  he  had  desired  yon  to 
know  it.  Besides,  I  was  not  certain  that 
you  were  coming  here,  or  that  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"  I  never  was  more  astonished  than 
when  I  recognised  you  at  the  gate,"  said 
Anne.  "  That  is  Mi.  Heath  with  you,  is 
it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Danby  ;  "  he  has  gone  up 
to  the  captain's  den ;  he  has  some  business 
to  talk  over,  he  said,  and  did  not  want  my 
company.  You  may  judge  how  sorry  I 
was  to  be  able  to  have  a  few  minutes  with 
you.  And  so  you  were  surprised  to  see 
me  !  You  did  not  know  I  was  a  friend  of 
your  father's  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  he  had  mentioned  your  name 
to  me  ;  he  saw  you  that  day  at  the  station, 
but  somehow  I  never  thought  you  would 
come  while  I  was  here." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  Captain  Studley 
said  of  me  ?  "  asked  Danby  looking  rather 
nervous,  "nothing  very  bad, I  hope — only — 
only  he  has  not  seen  me  under  quite  the 
best  circumstances.  Of  course,  when  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  I  had  no  notion 
I  should  ever  see  you,  or — or  it  might  have 
been  different." 

"  Oh  no,  he  said  nothing  very  bad  of 
you,"  said  Anne,  trying  to  smile,  "nothing 
indeed  of  any  consequence,  only  just 
alluded  to  having  seen  you  at  Paddington." 

The  subject  was  uncomfortable  to  her, 
and  she  was  glad  to  change  it,  so  after  a 
minute  she  said,  "  You  will  be  able  to  make 
but  a  flying  visit,  I'm  afraid,  the  last  train 
to  town  leaves  very  early,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we're  not  going  back  to-night," 
said  Dauby,  "  we've  engaged  beds  at  the 
inn.     We  always  do  that  when  we  come 
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clown  here,  because  wo  have — that  is  to 
say,  Ilenth  and  the  captain  have  business 
which  keeps  them  np  very  hito." 

"  It  must  bo  very  dull  for  yon,  having 
to  sit  bj-  while  they  are  engaged,  said  Anne. 
"How  do  you  amuse  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  not  dull,  I  generally  take  a 
hand — I  moan  a  share  in — in  what  they 
are  doing.  It — it  helps  to  pass  the  time, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Anne,  who  was 
wondering  to  herself  what  induced  him  to 
take  the  journey,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
sitting  by  while  her  father  and  Heath  were 
engaged  in  their  business.  At  this  moment 
the  captain's  door  was  heard  to  close  and 
the  next  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
room. 

"  Good  evening,  Danby,"  he  said,  ad- 
vancing and  shaking  hands,  "my daughter, 
I  find,  you  know  already,  though  you  did 
not  expect  to  find  her  here.  She's  only 
making  a  short  stay,  for  this  is  scarcely 
the  place  for  a  young  lady.  Anne,  tell 
the  servant  to  take  some  candles  into  my 
little  study,  my  den,  as  I  call  it.  Mr. 
Heath  is  there  and  will  be  engaged  for 
some  little  time  in  accounts  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  when  you've  done  that  you 
can  go  to  your  own  rnnm,  please.  Mr. 
Danby  and  I  have  some  important  business 
to  transact,  and  we  will  remain  here." 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  said  Anne.  "  Shall 
I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  captain.  "  We 
may  be  detained  late,  long  after  the  hour 
when  it  is  advisable  you  should  be  in  bed. 
Ton  had  better  say  good-night  to  Mr. 
Danby,  Anne." 

"  Good-night,  and  good-bye.  Miss  Stud- 
ley,"  said  Danby,  venturing  to  press  the 
Land  which  she  extended  to  him,  "  for  we 
shall  have  started  in  the  morning  long 
before  you  are  visible,  I  imagine." 

"  Oh  yes,  long  before,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Good-night,  Anne.  Mind  Mr.  Heath  has 
two  candles,  at  once."  And,  as  Anne  left 
the  room,  her  father  carefully  closed  the 
door  after  her. 

"Now,  my  young  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued, when  they  were  alone,  "  mix 
yourself  a  glass  of  grog,  and  let  us 
sit  down  quietly  to  our  tournament. 
Women  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are 
sometimes  verj-  much  in  the  way.  Ah, 
you  don't  think  so  now,  of  course,  but  you 
will  when  you  come  to  my  age.  That 
girl  of  mine,  she  must  go  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  a  proper  place  to  send  her  to.  How- 
ever,   that  does  not  interest  you.      Just 


help  me  to  wheel  this  table  under  the 
lamp.  So.  And  you  will  Hnd  the  cards 
in  the  drawer  of  the  sideboard  behind 
yon.  Here  is  the  key;  I  keep  it  locked 
now  my  daughter's  at  home,  for  all  women 
are  afllictod  with  curiosity.  They  can't 
help  it ;  it  is  natural  to  them.  And  it  is 
as  well  to  give  them  as  little  as  possible  to 
find  out." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  setting  light  to  the 
fire,  Captain  Studley  ?  "  asked  Danby. 
"  I  see  it  is  already  laid ;  and  this  room 
strikes  me  as  chilly." 

"By  all  means,"  said  the  captain.  "You 
will  find  matches  on  the  chimney-piece. 
It's  the  damp  from  that  infernal  pond. 
If  I  were  likely  to  stop  here  any  time,  I'd 
have  it  drained.  But  I'm  a  bird  of  passage, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  money  on 
any  part  of  this  place. — Talking  of  money, 
how  do  we  stand  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  forty  pounds  in  your 
debt,"  said  Danby,  with  flushed  cheeks. 
"  I  had  a  run  of  ill  luck  when  we  last 
played." 

"  Exactly ;  that  is  the  precise  sum," 
said  the  captain,  who  had  referred  to  some 
memoranda  in  his  pocket-book.  "  Well, 
to-night  Inck  will  change,  very  likely. 
Fortune  rarely  favours  me  twice  in  succes- 
sion. Shall  we  play  three  games  for 
double  or  quits  ?  " 

Danby  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The 
amount  of  the  stake  proposed  would,  if  he 
lost,  be  of  serious  import  to  him.  But  he 
was  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  an  odd  kind  of  notion 
that  he  would  conciliate  Captain  Studley 
in  order  to  get  opportunities  of  seeing 
Anne.  So  he  consented,  and  they  sat 
down  to  ecarte. 

A  curious  sight  for  a  physiognomist  and 
character-student.  The  rays  of  the  shaded 
swinging  lamp  falling  on  the  two  players 
— on  the  chestnut  curls  and  bright  eager 
face  of  the  boy,  leaning  forward  and 
hurriedly  assorting  his  cards ;  on  the 
sparse,  grey  locks  and  keen,  though  com- 
posed look  of  his  companion,  reckoning 
his  hand  at  a  glance,  and  perfectly  con- 
scious of  his  own  strength.  A  tumbler  of 
brandy-and-water  stood  at  Danby's  side, 
from  which  during  each  deal  he  would 
hurriedly  sip ;  but  the  captain  rarely 
touched  stimulants,  and  never  when  he 
had  any  business  on  hand.  Steadily  they 
played  on  into  the  night,  rarely  speaking 
save  in  the  jargon  of  the  game,  or  when 
at  the  end  of  each  they  agreed  upon  the 
state   of   the   account.      This   was   much 
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against  Danby.  Fortune  seemed  far  more 
faithless  to  liim  even  tlian  she  liad  been 
on  the  previous  occasion.  He  had  little 
skill  as  compared  with  his  adversary,  and 
such  as  he  had  he  threw  away  after  a  few 
games,  when  he  found  he  was  losing, 
playing  recklessly  and  staking  wildly. 

All  this  time  the  captain,  who  was  as 
calm  and  self-possessed  as  when  he  first 
sat  down,  had  been  making  occasional 
memoranda  in  his  pocket-book,  and  meeting 
his  companion's  wild  demands  that  the 
stakes  should  be  increased  with  faint  pro- 
tests, which  were  never  renewed.  Danby's 
tumbler  had  been  thrice  replenished,  and 
his  manner  had  become  naore  and  more 
nervous  and  excited,  when  as,  at  the  close 
of  a  game,  the  captain  was  completing  an 
entry  and  Danby  was  shuffling  the  cards 
for  a  fresh  deal,  the  clock  struck  two. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Studley,  as  the  chimes 
fell  upon  his  ear;  "I  had  no  notion  it  was 
so  late !  No  more  play  to-night,  Danby. 
You've  lost  heavily  enough  for  once,  and 
must  knock  off  for  a  little  time.  No  man 
could  stand  up  against  such  a  run  of  mis- 
fortune. Have  you  any  notion  how  much 
you  owe  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  exactly,"  said  Danby, 
pushing  his  hair  from  off  his  forehead. 
"  A  good  deal,  I'm  afraid  !  I  didn't  keep 
any  account  of  it  towards  the  last." 

"  There's  the  statement,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book 
and  handing  it  across  the  table.  "  One 
hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  exactly." 

"Good  God!  is  it  as  much  as  that?" 
cried  Danby,  with  horror  in  his  face.  "  It 
can't  be — I  mean  to  say  I  had  no  idea  I 
had  lost  so  much." 

"  There  it  is  in  detail,"  said  the  captain, 
"  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was  myself,  until  I  totted.it 
up  ;  but  I  knew  it  was  running  on." 

"  Won't  you — won't  you  give  me  my 
revenge?"  said  the  young  man,  feebly; 
for  he  was  almost  stunned  by  the  an- 
nouncement. 

"  I'll  give  you  anything  you  like,  my 
good  fellow,"  said  Studley;  "  but  not  now, 
and  not,  indeed,  until  you  have  squared  up 
this  account.  Tou  see  we  began  to-night 
with  your  owing  me  forty  pounds,  and 
that  was  against  all  rules,  which  stipulate 
for  payment  at  the  time  of  play." 

"  I  will  pay  you.  I  had  no  intention  of 
attempting  to  shirk  payment.  I  will  pay 
you,  indeed."  He  stood  with  one  hand 
leaning  on  the  table,  the  other  clasped  to  his 
head,  endeavouring  to  collect  his  senses. 


"  Of  course  yoii  will,  my  dear  Danby ; 
I  never  imagined  diffei'eutly  for  an  instant, 
but  when  ?  The  money  would  be  par- 
ticularly handy  just  now,  for  I  have  my 
daughter's  school  bills  to  settle,  and  one 
or  two  other  affairs  to  meet ;  and  the  truth 
is,  I'm  confoundedly  short." 

"  I — I  can't  pay  just  yet — I  mean  for  a 
day  or  two,"  said  Danby.  "  I  must  realise 
some  money  which  belongs  to  me,  and 
which  I  had  set  apart  for  something  else." 

"Ex-actly,"  said  the  captain,  "which 
you  had  set  apart  for  something  else, 
not  anticipating  any  such  contingency  as 
has  arisen  !  Well,  a  day  or  two  would  not 
matter,  but  it  must  not  be  a  week  or  two, 
because,  as  I  tell  you,  I  want  tha  money." 

"  You  would  like  me  to  name  a  day  for 
the  payment.  Would  Sunday  next  suit 
you  ?  It  is  an  odd  day  to  fix  upon,  you 
may  think,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  I 
have  free,  and  I  should  like  to  bring  the 
money  down  here  myself,"  said  Danby, 
with  the  secret  hope  that,  after  he  had 
finished  his  business  with  the  captain,  he 
might  be  able  to  get  a  few  words  with 
Anne. 

"  Sunday  will  do  very  well,  '  the  better 
day  the  better  deed,'  as  they  say,  and  a 
better  deed  than  the  payment  of  money  to 
a  person  who  wants  it  as  much  as  I  do, 
could  not  well  be!"  said  the  captain.  "Let 
us  say  Sunday  then,  at  three  o'clock. 
That  will  give  you  ample  time  to  get 
down  here — for  I  suppose  you  lie  late  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  take  it  easy  after 
that  regular  week-day  grind,  eh  ?  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  stop  to  dinner,  and 
if  you're  bent  on  having  your  revenge, 
you  might  win  all  your  money  back  the 
same  night.  Now,  I  think  I'll  be  off  to 
bed." 

"  And  I  too,  for  I  feel  thoroughly  tired 
out,"  said  Danby.  "By-the-bye,  shall  I 
tell  Heath  how  late  it  is  ?  " 

"No.  I  don't  think  I  would  disturb 
him  !  He  has  had  some  intricate  calcula- 
tions to  work  out  in  the  business  which 
he  is  arranging  for  me,  and  said  he  might 
possibly  be  very  late.  I  don't  think  the 
people  at  the  inn  need  sit  up  for  him.  He 
will  probably  take  a  shake-down  here ! 
Good  night  !  " 

The  noise  made  by  the  opening  of  the 
street  door  roused  Anno  to  a  complete 
state  of  wakefulness.  She  had  been  con- 
scious, in  the  semi-slumber  into  which  she 
had  fallen  on  first  seeking  her  bed,  of  the 
rumble  of  voices  in  the  room  beneath  her. 
But  this  was  a  soothing  sound,  and  she 
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gradually  foil  off  into  ahalf  dozo,  in  wliieli 
she  wns  snfTering  under  a  very  jumblod 
version  of  those  affairs  of  her  lifo  which 
nidst  iutui'ested  her  at  tho  time,  and  from 
which  she  was  aroused  by  tho  noise  of 
the  seutlling  of  feet  in  tho  hall,  and 
the  scraping  of  tho  bolts  as  they  were 
withdi-awn  from  their  sockets.  Startled, 
and  at  lii\st  scarce  able  to  recollect 
where  she  was,  she  sat  np  in  her  bed 
and  listened.  The  rumble  of  voices  was 
renewed,  then  the  door  was  opened,  as 
she  knew  by  tho  gust  of  wtad  that  came 
sweeping  through  the  house,  then  .shut 
with  a  clang.  And  then  came  a  wailing 
sound,  which  Anne  recognised  as  Walter 
Dauby's  voice,  which  uttered  the  words, 
"  O,  my  God  !  "  in  deep  remorseful  tones, 
and  was  heard  no  more. 

ileanwhile  Captain  Studley,  extinguish- 
ing the  lamp  in  the  dining-room  after 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  and  brewing  the 
first  glass  of  grog  which  he  had  tasted 
that  evening,  made  his  way  to  his  "den," 
where  he  found  Heath  seated  at  the 
writing  table,  with  a  pile  of  papers  in 
front  (if  him. 

"At  it  still?"  cried  the  captain,  who 
was  remarkably  cheerful  after  his  winnings, 
"  when  are  you  going  to  knock  off  'i  How 
does  it  come  out  ?  " 

"  I've  finished  !  "  said  Heath,  pushing 
the  papers  away,  and  tilting  his  chair 
back — "  and  it  comes  out  better  than  I 
thought  for.  If  Van  Stuyvesant  gives 
the  price — the  lowest  price  I  have  reckoned 
— we  shall  be  better  by  several  hundred 
pounds  than  I  had  anticipated.  Where's 
young  Danby  ?  " 

"Gone  to  the  Lion,"  said  the  captain. 
"I  told  him  you  did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Besides  he  was  rather  upset,  and 
would  not  have  been  good  company." 

"  What  was  the  matter?  "  asked  Heath. 
"  Were  yon  two  playing,  as  usual  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we've  been  at  ecarte  almost  since 
I  left  yon,  and  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
run  of  luck,"  said  the  captain. 

"  You  call  it  luck,"  said  Heath,  with  a 
scornful  smile  ;  "  I  wonder  what  Danby 
would  call  it  if  he  knew  all." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  he  knows  qnite 
enough,"  said  the  captain.  "I  never  turned 
the  king,  without  finding  that  young  man's 
eyes  fi.xed  on  me  in  a  very  suspicious 
manner.  Once  or  twice  ho  looked  very 
black  indeed,  and  I  thought  ho  would 
have  spoken,  but  he  didn't." 

"  He  is  evidently  on  the  qui  vive,"  said 


Heath.  "  When  I  fir.st  proposed  to  him 
to  come  down  with  rac  to-day — it  was 
some  days  ago — ho  refused,  but  afterwards 
came  up  and  asked  mo  to  bring  him." 

"  That  was  because  ho  had  seen  Anno  in 
the  meantime.  He  met  her  at  Hampstoad, 
and  was  hanging  about  the  Paddinj;ton 
station  when  I  met  her  there.    I  saw  him." 

"Poor  young  fool !  "  said  Heath,  gather- 
ing up  his  papers,  and  sweeping  them  into 
a  drawer  which  he  carefully  locked,  hand- 
ing the  key  to  Studley.  "  How  much 
have  you  won  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  three  pounds, 
to  a  sixpence,"  said  the  captain,  referring 
to  tlic  memorandum  book. 

"  He  will  have  to  draw  on  that  five 
hundred  legacy  from  his  uncle,  which  he 
had  invested  as  a  nest-egg,"  said  Heath, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "Poor  devil!  he  in- 
tended to  keep  that  until  he  was  married!  " 

"  Tliere'U  be  a  good  bit  of  it  left,  unless 
he  takes  his  revenge  on  Sunday,  when  he 
is  going  to  bring  the  money." 

"  To  bring  the  money  !  Why  doesn't  ho 
send  it  ?  "  asked  Heath. 

"  You  have  forgotten  you  were  ever 
young,  I  think,  George,"  said  the  captain, 
shaking  his  head.  "  Would  you  have  sent 
anything  that  you  could  have  brought  ten 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  pretty  girl  in 
the  case  ?  " 

"  I  forgot  that,"  said  Heath.  "  Sunday, 
eh  !  Well,  he  can  have  plenty  of  time 
with  Miss  Studley  after  he's  finished  with 
you,  for  I  shall  want  a  good  deal  of  your 
attention  myself,  that  day." 

"Right,"  said  the  captain;  "but  I 
don't  care  about  those  young  people  being 
thrown  too  much  together.  If  my  daughter 
is  to  marry,  she  must  fly  at  higher  game 
than  young  Danby.  So  that  I'll  send 
Anne  to  spend  that  Sunday  afternoon 
with  Mrs.  Wells,  at  the  Weir,  who  has 
often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  1  " 


THE  LICENSER  OF   PLAYHOUSES. 

The  Act  of  1737  for  licensing  plays, 
play-houses,  and  players,  and  legalising 
the  power  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  exercise,  although 
readily  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, gave  great  offence  to  the  public. 
The  Abbe  Le  Blanc,  who  was  visiting 
England  at  this  period,  describes  the  new 
law  as  provoking  an  "  universal  murmur 
in  the  nation."  It  was  openly  complained 
of  in  the  newspapers ;  at  the  coffee-houses 
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it  was  denounced  as  unjust  and  "  contrary 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England." 
Fear  prevailed  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  would  next  be  invaded.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  Chesterfield  had  stigma- 
tised the  measure  both  as  an  encroachment 
on  liberty  and  an  attack  on  property. 
"Wit,  my  lords,"'  ho  said,  "is  a  sort  of 
property.  It  is  the  property  of  those  that 
have  it,  and  too  often  the  only  property 
they  have  to  depend  on.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
a  precarious  dependence.  Thank  God ! 
we,  my  lords,  have  a  dependence  of  another 
kind  ;  we  have  a  much  less  precarious  sup- 
port, and,  therefore,  cannot  feel  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  bill  now  before  us  ;  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  and  protect 
wit,  whosoever's  property  it  may  be.  .  .  . 
I  must  own  I  cannot  easily  agree  to  the 
laying  of  a  tax  upon  vrit ;  but  by  this  bill 
it  is  to  be  heavily  taxed — it  is  to  be  excised  ; 
for  if  this  bill  passes,  it  cannot  be  retailed 
in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit ;  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  the  honour 
of  being  chief  ganger,  supervisor,  commis- 
sioner, judge  and  jury."  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  noted  that  parliamentary 
reporting  was  forbidden  by  both  Houses. 
The  general  public,  therefore,  knew  little 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  eloquent  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  stage. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  June,  when  the 
patent  theaties,  according  to  custom,  were 
closed  for  the  summer.  Some  two  months 
after  their  re-opening  in  the  autumn  all 
dramatic  representations  were  suspended 
for  six  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline.  In  January  was  pre- 
sented at  Covent  Garden  "A  Nestof  Plays," 
as  the  author,  one  Hildebrand  Jacob,  de- 
scribed his  production ;  a  combination  of 
three  short  plays,  each  consisting  of  one 
actonly,entitled, respectively.  The  Prodigal 
Reformed,  Happy  Constancy,  and  The  Trial 
of  Conjugal  Love.  The  performance  met 
with  a  very  unfavourable  reception.  The 
author  attributed  the  ill  success  of  his 
work  to  its  being  the  first  play  licensed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
under  the  new  bill,  many  spectators  having 
pre-determined  to  silence,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, "  the  first  fruits  of  that  Act 
of  Parliament."  And  this  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  case.  The  Abbe  Le  Blanc, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  writes  : 
"  The  best  play  in  the  world  would  not 
have  succeeded  that  night.  There  was  a 
disposition  to  damn  whatever  might  appear. 
The  farce  in  question  was  damned,  indeed, 
without  the  least  compassion.     Nor  was 


that  all,  for  the  actors  were  driven  ofi  the 
stage,  and  happy  was  it  for  the  author  that 
he  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  furious 
assembly."  And  the  Abbe  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain that  the  originators  of  this  disturb- 
ance were  not  "schoolboys,  apprentices, 
clerks,  or  mechanics ; "  but  lawyers,  "  a  body 
of  gentlemen  perhaps  less  honoured  but 
certainly  more  feared  here  than  they  are  in 
France,"  who,  "from  livingin  colleges  (Inns 
of  Court), and  from  conversing  always  with 
one  another,  mutually  preserve  a  spirit  of 
independency  through  the  body,  and  with 
great  ease  form  cabals."  ....  "At  Paris 
the  cabals  of  the  pit  are  only  among  young 
fellows,  whose  years  may  excuse  their  folly, 
or  persons  of  the  meanest  education  and 
stamp  ;  here  they  are  the  fruit  of  deliber- 
ation in  a  very  gi-ave  body  of  people  who 
are  not  less  formidable  to  the  minister  in 
place  than  to  the  theatrical  writers."  But 
the  Abbe  relates  that  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when,  another  new  play  having 
been  announced,  he  had  looked  for  further 
disturbance,  the  judicious  dramatist  of  the 
night  succeeded  in  calming  the  pit  by 
administering  in  his  prologue  a  double  dose 
of  incense  to  their  vanity.  "  Half  an  hour 
before  the  play  was  to  begin  the  spectators 
gave  notice  of  their  dispositions  by  frightful 
hisses  and  outcries,  eq^^al,  perhaps,  to  what 
were  ever  heard  at  a  Roman  amphitheatre." 
The  author,  however,  having  in  part  tamed 
this  wild  audience  by  his  flattery,  secured 
ultimately  its  absolute  favour  by  humour- 
ing its  prejudices  after  the  grossestfashion. 
He  brought  upon  the  stage  a  figure  "  with 
black  eyebrows,  a  ribbon  of  an  ell  long 
under  his  chin,  a  bag-peruke  immoderately 
powdered,  and  his  nose  all  bedaubed  with 
snuff.  What  Englishman  could  not  know 
a  Frenchman  by  this  ridiculous  figure  ?  " 
The  Frenchman  was  presently  shown  to 
be,  for  all  the  lace  down  every  seam  of  his 
coat,  nothing  but  a  cook,  and  then  followed 
severe  satire  and  criticism  upon  themanners 
and  customs  of  France.  "  The  excellence 
and  virtues  of  English  beef  were  extolled, 
and  the  author  maintained  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  qualities  of  its  juice  that  the 
English  were  so  courageous  and  had  such 
a  solidity  of  understanding,  which  raised 
them  above  all  the  nations  in  Europe ;  he 
preferred  the  noble  old  English  pudding 
beyond  all  the  finest  ragouts  that  ever  were 
invented  by  the  greatest  geniuses  that 
France  ever  produced."  These  "ingenious 
strokes  "  were  loudly  applaxidcd  by  the 
audience,  it  seems,  who  in  their  delight  at 
the  abuse  lavished  upon  the  French,  forgot 
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that  they  camo  to  condemn  the  play  and 
to  uphold  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  stage. 
From  that  time  forward,  the  Alibe  states, 
"  the  law  was  executed  without  the  least 
trouble ;  all  the  plays  since  have  been 
(]uietly  heard,  and  either  succeeded  or  not 
according  to  their  merits. 

When  Garriek  visited  Paris  he  declined 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Abbe  Lo  Blanc,  "  on 
account  of  the  irreverence  with  which  he 
had  treated  Shakespeare."  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Abbe, 
although  he  wrote  amusing  letters,  was  a 
very  prejudiced  person,  and  his  evidence 
and  opinions  touching  the  Engli.sh  stage 
must  be  received  with  caution.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  especially  by  study  of 
the  History  of  the  Stage  (compiled  by  that 
industrious  clergyman,  Jlr.  Geneste,  from 
the  playbills  in  the  British  iluscum),  but 
few  new  plays  were  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  season  immediately  following  the 
passing  of  the  Licensing  Act ;  certainly  no 
new  play  can  be  found  answering  the  de- 
scription furnished  by  the  Abbe  with  due 
regard  to  the  period  he  has  fixed  for  its 
production.  Possibly  he  referred  to  the 
Beaux'  Stratagem,  in  which  appear  a 
French  ofhccr  and  an  Irish-French  priest, 
and  which  was  certainly  represented  some 
few  nights  after  the  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Jacob's  Nest  of  Plays.  Farquhar's  comedy 
was  then  thirty  years  old,  however.  Nor 
has  the  Abbe  done  full  justice  to  the 
public  opposition  offered  to  the  Licensing 
Act.  At  the  Haymarket  Theatre  a  serious 
riot  occtrrred  in  October,  1738,  fifteen 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  measure. 
Closed  against  English  actors  the  theatre 
was  opened  by  a  French  company,  armed 
with  a  license  from  the  Lord  Cliamberlain. 
A  comedy,  called  L'Embarras  dc  Richesses, 
■was  announced  for  representation  "  by 
authority."  The  house  was  crowded  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  doors.  But 
the  audience  soon  gave  evidence  of  their 
sentiments  by  singing  in  chorus  the  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England.  Then  followed  loud 
huzzas  and  general  tumult.  Deveil,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  West- 
minster, who  was  present,  declared  the 
proceedings  to  bo  riotous,  and  announced 
his  intention  to  maintain  the  King's  autho- 
rity. He  stated,  further,  that  it  was  the 
King's  command  that  the  play  should  be 
acted,  and  that  all  offenders  would  be 
immediately  secured  by  the  guards  in 
waiting.  In  opposition  to  the  magistrate 
it  was  maintained  "  that  the  audience  had 
a  legal  right  to  show  their  dislike  to  any 


play  or  actor  ;  that  the  judicature  of  the 
pit  had  been  acquiesced  in,  time  immemo- 
rial ;  and  as  the  present  set  of  actors  were 
to  take  their  fate  from  the  public,  they 
were  free  to  receive  them  as  they  pleased." 
When  the  curtain  drew  up  the  actors  were 
discovered  st;inding  between  two  files  of 
grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  and 
resting  on  their  firelocks.  This  seeming 
endeavour  to  secure  the  success  of  French 
acting  by  the  aid  of  British  bayonets  still 
more  infuriated  the  audience.  Even  Jus- 
tice Deveil  thought  it  prudent  to  order  the 
■withdrawal  of  the  military.  The  actors 
attempted  to  speak,  but  their  voices  were 
overborne  by  hisses,  groans,  and  "  not 
only  catcalls,  but  all  the  various  portable 
instruments  that  could  make  a  disagree- 
able noise."  A  dance  was  nest  essayed  ; 
but  even  this  had  been  provided  against : 
showers  of  peas  descended  upon  the  stage, 
and  "  made  capering  very  unsafe."  The 
French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors,  with 
their  ladies,  who  had  occupied  the  stage- 
box,  now  ■withdrew,  only  to  be  insulted 
outside  the  theatre  by  the  mob,  who  had 
cut  the  traces  of  their  carriages.  The 
curtain  at  last  fell,  and  the  attempt 
to  present  French  plays  at  the  Hay- 
market  was  abandoned,  "  the  public  being 
justly  indignant  that  whilst  an  arbitrary 
act  suppressed  native  talent,  foreign  ad- 
venturers should  be  patronised  and  en- 
couraged." It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  French  actors  suffered  for  sins 
not  their  own,  and  that  the  wrath  of  the 
public  did  not  really  reach  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  or  effect  any  change  in  the 
Licensing  Act. 

For  twenty  years  the  Haymarket  re- 
mained without  a  license  of  any  endurance. 
The  theatre  was  occasionally  opened,  how- 
ever, for  brief  seasons,  by  special  permission 
of  the  Chamberlain  or  in  defiance  of  his 
authority,  many  ingenious  subterfuges 
being  resorted  to,  so  that  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  Act  might  be  evaded.  One 
of  the  advertisements  ran — "  At  Cibber's 
Academy,  in  the  Haymarket,  will  be  a 
concert,  after  which  will  be  exhibited 
(gratis)  a  rehearsal,  in  form  of  a  play, 
called  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Macklin,  the 
actor,  opened  the  theatre  in  ITW,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  instructing  "  un- 
fledged performers "  in  "  the  science  of 
acting,"  gave  a  variety  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations. It  was  expressly  announced 
that  no  money  would  be  taken  at  the 
doors,  "  nor  any  person  admitted  but  by 
printed  tickets,  which  will  bo  delivered  by 
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Mr.  Mackliii,  at  Ms  liouse  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden."     At    one    of   these   per- 
formances   Samuel    Foote  made  his    first 
appearance    upon    the    stage,    sustaining 
the    part   of   Othello.      Presently,    Foote 
ventured  to  give  upon  the   stage   of    the 
Haymarket,  a   monologue   entertainment, 
called  "  Diversions  of  a  Morning."   At  the 
instance   of  Lacy,   however,   one   of    the 
patentees  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  whom 
Foote  had  satirised,  the  performance  was 
soon  prohibited.    But  Foote  was  not  easily 
discouraged ;    and,  by  dint  of  wit  and  im- 
pudence, for  some  time  baffled  the  autho- 
rities.    He  invited  his  friends  to    attend 
the  theatre,  at  noon,  and  "  drink  a  dish  of 
chocolate  with  him."     He  promised  that 
he  would  "  endeavour  to  make  the  morn- 
ing as  diverting  as  possible;  "  and  notified 
that  "  Sir  Dllbury  Diddle  would  be  there, 
and  Lady  Betty  Frisk  has  absolutely  pro- 
mised." Tickets,  without  which  no  person 
would  be  admitted,  were  to  be  obtained  at 
George's  Coffee  House,  Temple  Bar.    Some 
simple  visitors,  no    doubt,   expected   that 
chocolate  would  really  be  served  to  them. 
But  the   majority  were   content  with  an 
announcement  from  the  stage  that,  while 
chocolate  was  preparing,  Mr.  Foote  would, 
with  the  permission  of  his  friends,  proceed 
with  his  instruction  of  certain  pupils  he 
was  educating  in  the  art  of  acting.    Under 
this    pretence    a  dramatic    representation 
was  really  given,  and  repeated  on  some  forty 
occasions.       Then     he    grew    bolder,    and 
opened  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  at  the 
request,  as  he  stated,  "  of  several  persons 
who  ai'e  desirous  of  spending  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Foote,  but  find  the  time  inconvenient." 
Instead  of  chocolate   in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Foote's  friends  were  therefore  invited  to 
drink  "a  dish  of  tea"  with  him  at  half- 
past  sis  in  the    evening.     By-and-by,  his 
entertainment  was  slightly  varied,  and  de- 
scribed as  an  Auction  of  Pictures.     Even- 
tually, Foote  obtained  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  a  per- 
manent  license  for  the   theatre,  and  the 
Haymarket  took  rank    as  a  regular  and 
legal  place  of  entertainment,  to  be  open, 
however,  only  during  the  summer  months. 
Upon  Foote's  decease,  the  theatre  devolved 
upon  George  Colman,  who  obtained  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  license. 

The  theatre  in  Goodman's-fields  under- 
went experiences  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Haymarket.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Licensing  Act  its  performances  became 
liable  to  the  charge  of  illegality.  It  was 
without  a  patent  or  a  license.   It  was  kept 


open  professedly  for  concerts  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  divided  into  two  parts. 
Between  these  parts  dramatic  performances 
were  presented  gratis.  The  obscurity  of 
the  theatre,  combined  with  its  remote  posi- 
tion, probably  protected  it  for  some  time 
from  interference  and  suppression.  But 
on  the  lOth  October,  1741,  at  this  un- 
licensed theatre,  a  gentleman,  who,  as  the 
playbill  of  the  night  untruly  stated,  had 
never  before  appeared  on  any  stage, 
undertook  the  part  of  Richard  the  Third 
in  Gibber's  version  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy.  The  gentleman's  name  was 
David  Garrick.  Had  he  failed  the 
theatre  might  have  lived  on.  But  his 
success  was  fatal  to  it.  The  public  went 
in  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  town  to 
see  the  new  actor.  "  From  the  polite  ends 
of  Westminster  the  most  elegant  company 
flocked  to  Goodman's-fields,  insomuch  that 
from  Temple  Bar  the  whole  way  was 
covered  with  a  string  of  coaches."  The 
patentees  of  Driu-y  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  interfered,  "alarmed  at  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  own  receipts,"  and  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  was  closed,  and 
Garrick  was  spirited  away  to  Drury  Lane, 
with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  guineas  a 
year,  a  larger  sum  than  had  ever  before 
been  awarded  to  any  performer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chamberlain  had 
deemed  it  his  mission  to  limit,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  number  of  places  of  theatrical 
entertainment  in  London.  Playgoers  were 
bidden  to  be  content  with  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  ;  it  was  not  conceivable  to 
the  noblemen  and  commoners  occiipying 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  to  the  place- 
holders in  the  Chamberlain's  office,  or  in 
the  Royal  household,  that  other  theatres 
could  possibly  be  required. 

Still  attempts  were  occasionally  made  to 
establish  additional  places  of  entertainment. 
In  1785,  John  Palmer,  the  actor,  famous 
as  the  original  Joseph  Surface,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  a  new  theatre,  to  be  called 
The  East  London,  or  Royalty,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  which  had  been  many  years 
abandoned  of  the  actors  and  converted 
into  a  goods  -  warehouse.  The  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1787.  The  open- 
ing representation  was  announced  ;  when 
the  proprietors  of  the  patent  theatres 
gave  warning  that  any  infringement 
of  their  privileges  would  be  followed 
by  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Palmer  and 
his    company.      The    performances    took 
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place,  iiovertUuless,  but  they  wore  .stated  to 
bo  for  tlio  K'uolit  of  the  London  Ho.spital, 
aud  not,  thoroforo,  for  "  hiro,  piiu,  or 
reward  ;  "  so  the  actors  avoided  risk  of 
commitment  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
But  necessarily  the  enterprise  ended  in 
disaster.  Palmer,  his  friends  allef,'od,  lost 
his  whole  fortune;  it  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, however,  that  he  had,  in  truth,  no 
fortune  to  lose.  In  any  case  he  speedily 
retired  from  the  new  Iheatro.  It  was  open 
for  brief  sciisons  with  such  exhibitions  of 
music,  dancing,  and  pantomime,  as  were 
held  to  be  unaffected  by  the  Act,  and 
permissible  under  the  license  of  the  local 
magistrates.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
the  relentless  patentees  took  proceedings 
against  the  actors.  Dolpini,  the  clown, 
was  even  committed  to  prison  for  exclaim- 
ing "  Roast  Beef  "  in  a  Christmas  panto- 
mime. By  uttering  words  without  the 
accompaniment  of  music  ho  had,  it  ap- 
peared, constituted  himself  an  actor  of  a 
stage  play. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  later,  Ellis- 
ton  was  now  moniorialising  the  King,  now 
petitioning  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Privy  Council,  in  reference  to  theopeningof 
an  additional  theatre.  He  had  been  in 
treaty  for  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  urged  that  "the  intellectual  community 
would  be  benefited  by  an  extension  of 
license  for  the  regular  drama."  As  lessee 
of  the  Royal  Circus  or  Surrey  Theatfe,  he 
besought  liberty  to  exhibit  and  perform 
"  all  such  entertainments  of  music  and 
action  as  were  commonly  called  panto- 
mimes and  baUeta,  together  with  operatic 
or  musical  pieces,  accompanied  with 
dialogue  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  dramatic 
representations,"  subject,  at  all  times,  to 
the  control  and  restraint  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  "  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
by  which  theatres  possessing  those  exten- 
sive privileges  were  regulated."  But  all 
was  in  vain.  The  King  would  not  "  notice 
any  representation  connected  with  the 
estabhshment  of  another  theatre."  The 
other  petitions  were  without  result. 

Gradually, however,  it  became  necessaiy 
for  the  authorities  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  public  really  did  require  more 
amusements  of  a  theatrical  kind  than  the 
privileged  theatres  could  furnish.  But  the 
regular  drama,  it  was  hold,  must  still  be 
protected ;  performed  only  on  the  patent 
boards.  But  now  "  burletta  licenses  "  were 
issued,  under  cover  of  which  melodramas 
■were  presented,  with  entertainmentd  of 
music  and  dancing,  spectacle  and  panto- 


mime. In  lS(i;),  the  Lyceum  or  English 
Opera  House,  which  for  some  years  betorc 
had  been  licensed  for  music  and  dancing, 
was  licensed  for  "  musical  dramatic  enter- 
tainments and  ballets  of  action."  The 
Adelphi,  then  called  the  Sans  Pareil 
Theatre,  received  a  "  burletta  license  " 
about  the  same  time.  In  1813,  the  Olym- 
pic was  licensed  for  thosanio  performances 
aud  for  horsemanship  ;  but  it  was  for  a 
while  closed  again  by  the  Chamberlain's 
order,  upon  Klli.ston's  attempt  to  call 
the  theatre  Little  Drury  Lane,  and  to  re- 
present upon  its  stage  something  more 
like  the  "  regular  di-ama  "  than  had  been 
previously  essayed  at  a  minor  house. 
■'  Burletta  licenses  "  were  also  granted  for 
the  St.  James's,  in  1835,  aud  for  the 
Strand  in  183G. 

And,  in  despite  of  the  authorities, 
theatres  had  been  established  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames  ;  but,  in  truth,  for  the 
accommodation  of  dwellers  ou  the  Middle- 
sex shore.  Under  the  Licensing  Act,  while 
the  Chamberlain  was  constituted  licensor 
of  all  new  plays  throughout  Great  Britain, 
his  power  to  grant  licenses  for  theatrical 
eutertaiumtrnts  was  confined  within  the 
city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  and 
wherever  the  sovereign  might  reside. 
The  Surrey,  the  Coburg  (afterwards  the 
Victoria),  Astley's,  &c.,  were,  therefore, 
out  of  his  jurisdiction.  There  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  no  law  in  existence  under 
which  they  could  be  Kcensed.  They 
affected  to  bo  open  under  a  magistrate's 
license  for  "  music,  d.ancing,  and  public 
entertainments."  But  this,  in  truth, 
afforded  them  no  protection  when  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  prosecute  the 
managers  for  ]H-esenting  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions. For  although  an  act,  ])asscd  in 
the  28th  year  of  George  the  Third,  enabled 
justices  of  the  peace,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  grant  licenses  for  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, their  powers  did  not  extend  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  London.  Lambeth 
was  thus  neutral  ground,  over  which 
neither  the  Lord  Chamberlain  nor  the 
country  justices  had  any  real  authority  ; 
with  this  difficulty  about  the  case  :  per- 
formances that  could  not  be  licensed  could 
not  be  legalised. 

The  law  continued  in  this  unsatisfac- 
tory atiite  until  the  passing,  in  1843,  of 
the  Act  for  Regulating  Theatres.  This 
deprived  the  jiatent  theatres  of  their 
monopoly  of  the  "  regular  drama,"  in  that 
it  extended  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  power 
to  grant  licenses  for  the  performance  of 
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stage  plays  to  all  theatres  within  the  par- 
liamentary boundaries  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  of  the  boroughs 
of  Finsbury  and  Marylebone,  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Lambeth,  and  Southwark,  and 
also  "  within  those  places  where  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors  shall,  in 
their  royal  persons,  occasionally  reside  ;  " 
it  being  fully  understood  that  all  the 
theatres  then  existing  in  London  would 
receive  forthwith  the  Chamberlain's  license 
"  to  give  stage  plays  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word;"  to  bo  taken  to  include, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  "  every 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  opera,  bnrletfai, 
interlude,  melodrama,  pantomime,  or  other 
entertainment  of  the  stage,  or  any  part 
thereof." 

Thus,  at  last,  more  than  a  centary  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licensing  Act,  certain 
of  its  more  mischievous  restrictions  were 
in  effect  repealed.  A  measure  of  free  trade 
in  theatres  was  established.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  still  to  be  "  the  lawful 
monarch  of  the  stage,"  but  in  the  future 
his  rule  was  to  be  more  constitutional, 
less  absolute  than  it  had  been.  The  public 
were  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  in  the  winter,  and  the 
Haymarket  in  the  summer.  Actors  were 
enabled,  managers  and  public  consenting, 
to  personate  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  or  other 
heroes  of  the  poetic  stage,  at  Lambeth, 
Clerkenwell,  or  Shoreditch,  anywhere 
indeed,  witliout  risk  of  committal  to  gaol. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  call  a  play 
a  "burletta,"  or  to  touch  a  note  upon  the 
piano,  now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  a 
performance,  so  as  to  justify  its  claim  to 
be  a  musical  entertainment ;  all  subter- 
fuges of  this  kind  ceased. 

It  was  with  considerable  reluctance, 
however,  that  the  Chamberlain,  in  his 
character  of  Licenser  of  Playhouses, 
divested  himself  of  the  paternal  authority 
he  had  so  long  exercised.  He  long  clung 
to  the  notion  tliat  he  was  a  far  better 
judge  of  the  requirements  and  desires  of 
playgoers  than  they  could  possibly  be 
themselves.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  number  of  theatres  was  "suffi- 
cient for  the  theatrical  wants  of  the 
metropolis."  He  could  not  allow  that 
the  matter  should  be  regulated  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
or  by  any  regard  for  the  large  annual 
increase  of  the  population.  Systemati- 
cally he  hindered  all  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  new  theatres.  It  was  always 
doubtful  whether   his    license   would    be 


granted,  even  after  a  new  building  had 
been  completed.  He  decided  that  he  must 
be  guided  by  his  own  views  of  "the 
interests  of  the  public."  It  is  not  clear 
that  he  possessed  authority  in  this  respect 
other  than  that  derived  from  custom  and 
the  traditions  of  his  office.  The  Act  of 
1843  contained  no  special  provisions  on 
the  subject.  But  he  insisted  that  all 
applicants  for  the  licensing  of  new 
theatres  should  be  armed  with  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  signed  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  projected  building  ;  he  required  the 
Police  Commissioners  to  verify  the  truth 
of  these  petitions,  and  to  report  whether 
inconvenience  was  likely  to  result  in  the 
way  of  interruption  of  traffic,  or  otherwise 
from  the  establishment  of  a  new  theatre. 
Further,  he  obtained  the  opinion  of  the 
parish  authorities,  the  churchwardens,  &c., 
of  the  district ;  he  was  even  suspected  of 
taking  counsel  with  the  managers  of  neigh- 
bouring establishments ;  "  in  short,  he  en- 
deavoured to  convince  himself  generally 
that  the  grant  of  the  license  would  satisfy 
a  legitimate  want  " — or  what  the  Chamber- 
lain in  his  wisdom  or  his  unwisdom,  held 
to  be  such. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising 
that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
there  was  no  addition  made  to  the  list  of 
London  theatres.  But  time  moves  on,  and 
even  Chamberlains  have  to  move  with  it. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  licensing  of  new  playhouses, 
and  the  metropolis  has  been  the  richer  by 
many  well  conducted  houses  of  dramatic 
entertainment. 


FIREWORKS. 

A  POPULAR  belief  exists  that  the  pyro- 
technic art  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Chinese ;  but,  unfortunately,  this 
theory  will  not  bear  examination,  for 
although  the  Chinese  have  gone  on  popping 
trumpery  little  crackers  and  aquatic  lire- 
works  for  thousands  of  years,  they  have 
never  improved  upon  those  primitive  con- 
trivances, of  which  they  explode  at  home, 
and  export  to  America,  a  vast  quantity. 
The  East  doubtless  produced  wise  men  in 
its  time,  but  that  time  is  long  since  over, 
and  the  youth  of  Asia  are  at  this  day  the 
pupils  of  Western  philosophers.  Indian 
Bralimins  learn  chess  out  of  the  famous 
Handbuch,  and  the  Chinese,  when  they 
want  really  good  fireworks,  send  to  London 
for  them. 
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In  Europe  a  considerable  advance  on  any 
known  form  of  Oliinese  pyrotechny  wiis 
miulo  more  than  two  Iniiidrcd  years  ago. 
Without  stirring  up  the  Greek  fire,  or 
plunging  into  the  mysteries  of  mediiuval 
tireworks,  I  have  the  evidence  of  "John 
Babington,  gunner  and  student;  in  the 
mathcmaticks"  that  highly  ornamental 
designs  were  produced  as  early  as  U>;35. 
The  genius  of  this  gentleman  impelled  him 
to  write  a  curious  folio,  "  P^-rotechnia, 
or  a  Discourse  of  Artificial  Fireworks, 
in  which  the  true  grounds  of  that  Art 
arc  plainly  and  perspicuously  laid  downe, 
&c.  &c.  Whereunto  is  annexed  a  short  trea- 
tise of  Geometric."  This  singular  volume 
contains  ample  instruction  in  the  art  of 
making  rockets,  wheels,  Ac,  and  is  em- 
bellished with  many  well-executed  cn- 
graviugs,  showing  withgrcat  exactitudethe 
method  of  making  fireworks  then  in  use. 
According  to  a  fashion  which  prevailed  till 
a  recent  date,  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
compositions  is  gunpowder  "mealed;"  and 
although  many  quaint  recipes  are  given  for 
coloured  stars,  none  of  them  inspire  the 
reader  with  absolute  faith.  We  are  shown 
how  to  represent  a  coat  of  arms  in 
fire,  how  to  compose  a  castle  of  fire,  an 
"antick  dance  "  and  "  how  to  make  a  dragon 
or  any  other  creature  run  upon  a  line."  Mr. 
Babington  may  have  done  all  these  things 
as  well  as  have  written  about  them ;  at  any 
rate,  he  wrote  a  book  representing,  if  not 
the  deeds,  the  aspirations  of  an  enthusiastic 
firework  maker,  who  had  long  since  out- 
stripped the  trumpery  traditions  of  the 
East. 

Since  Babington's  day  many  noteworthy 
exhibitions  have  taken  place.  In  1607  no 
less  a  sum  than  tv.'elve  thousand  pounds 
was  spent  to  celebrate  the  Peaceof  Ryswick. 
In  like  manner  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  feted  in  174X— in  1814  tiic  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  reign- 
ing family  was  marked  by  a  display 
in  St.  James's  Park — and  in  1850  a  grand 
exhibition  of  fireworks  was  given  in  the 
London  Parks  on  the  conclusion  of  ])eace 
with  Russia.  On  this  occasion  no  special 
devices,  Chinese  bridges,  temples  of  con- 
cord, &c.,  were  attempted,  the  display 
being  principally  confined  to  fountains  and 
cascades  of  fireand  aerial  fireworks — shells, 
rockets,  and  parachutes. 

Handsome  and  brilliant  as  was  this  dis- 
play, it  yet  wanted  the  charm  of  modem 
fireworks,  as  shown  in  perfection  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham.  This  con- 
sists in  the  profuse  introduction  of  colour 


— an  art  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
years  old.  Tinted  fireworks  were  first 
exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Chertier,  in 
1810,  who  was  followed  a  few  years  later 
by  Tessier,  a  regularly  educated  chemist — 
who,  far  more  scientific  than  his  predeces- 
sor, lacked  in  many  respects  hia  technical 
skill.  The  researches  of  these  clever 
Frenchmen  have  been  utilised  and  their 
methods  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
ten  years  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Brock,  Pyi-otechnist 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  coloured  fireworks  to  a  pitcii  of 
perfection  unimaginable  by  the  last  gene- 
ration. 

To  the  despair  of  magistrates,  the 
framers  of  Government  bills,  and  other 
anti-explosive  persons,  fireworks  must  be 
made  somewhere,  although  the  small 
practitioners  have  been,  if  not  exter- 
minated, widely  scattered  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors  ;  and  it  is  only  under 
severe  restrictions  thajt  fireworks  are 
allowed  to  be  made  at  all.  Not  within 
fifty  feet  of  any  dwelling-house  must 
the  operation  be  carried  on,  and  the 
quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  kept  in  store 
is  rigidly  prescribed.  Wishing  to  see 
how  all  these  nice  but  necessary  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  I  wend  my  way,  an  amateur 
in  fireworks,  to  Nunhead  Green,  where  my 
attention  is  at  once  attracted  by  a  huge 
board,  which,  by  its  grim  suggcstiveness, 
almost  sends  me  back  to  Ludgate  Hill  by  the 
next  train.  It  is  inscribed,  "This  way  to  the 
cemetery — keep  to  the  right."  Not  yet,  I 
think,  while  a  general  "goosey"  feeling 
creeps  over  my  epidermis,  but  who  knows  ? 
This  firework  factory  has  been  going  on  for 
about  ten  years  without  a  serious  accident 
— it  is  therefore  about  time  that  one  came 
off.  Perhaps  to-day  is  set  down  in  the 
law  of  averages.  If  so,  the  cemetery  is 
"  convanient." 

Revolving  these  things,  I  seek  for  the 
firework  factory,  and  find  it  not.  Grew- 
some  silence  prevails.  My  first  impression  is 
that  I  have  missed  my  visit,  that  the  entire 
establishment  blew  up  last  night — and 
that  my  host,  his  wife  and  family,  his 
horse-s,  and  his  men,  his  acts  and  his  fire- 
works are  things  of  the  past.  I  am  like 
the  immortal  Blenkinsop  "  preematoor." 
Mr.  Brock  is  here,  alive  and  smiling,  and 
assures  me  that  "  this  is  the  factory." 

The  term  "  factory "  is  associated  in 
almost  every  mind  with  the  idea  of  a 
huge  building,  crowded  to  the  roof  with 
busy  "hands"  and  pouring  out  volumes  of 
smoke  from  lofty  chimneys — with  the  rattle 
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and  clatter  of  machinery,  a  certain  well- 
defined  oily  smell,  steam  engines,  boilers, 
James  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Arkwriglit,  and 
other  masters  of  the  art  of  creating  and 
multiplying  motion.  Mr.  Brock's  fire- 
work factory  is  a  very  different  "  in- 
stitution." Here  is  no  smoke,  no  fire, 
no  noise,  no  bustle,  no  large  buildings. 
There  is  a  great  green  square  of  meadow 
— some  eight  acres  in  extent,  dotted 
over  by  dozens  of  little  huts  at  wide 
intervals,  like  the  plums  in  a  school 
pudding.  These  huts  are  instalments  of 
the  fii-ework  factory,  placed  at  such  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  that  an  explosion 
in  any  one  of  them  would  not  affect 
the  rest.  Throughout  the  conduct  of 
the  very  ticklish  business  of  firework 
making,  this  principle  is  carefully  carried 
out.  No  more  explosive  matter  is  kept 
on  the  premises  than  is  needed  for  the 
day's  work,  the  stock  being  regularly 
replenished  from  a  barge  kept  "  down  the 
river,"  where  people  are  used  to  explosions. 
Chlorates  and  nitrates  are  also  placed  in 
sheds  at  a  respectful  distance  from  sulphur, 
and  the  precautions  observed  in  the  mixing 
and  filling  sheds  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Each  shed,  capable  of  holding  at  most 
half-a-dozen  people,  is  carpeted  with  kamp- 
tulicon,  and  the  "fillers,"  are  moreover 
compelled  to  wear  woollen  slippers  while 
at  work.  A  formidable  list  of  rules  is 
pasted  up  in  every  shed.  No  workman 
may  smoke  or  carry  matches  about  him 
within  or  near  the  factory ;  all  doors  are 
to  be  kept  unfastened,  except  by  a  thin 
string  or  latch  while  people  are  within ; 
numerous  precautions  are  enjoined  as  to 
the  treatment  of  coloured  fire,  and  pails 
of  water  must  be  placed  at  the  door  of 
each  shed,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
before  work  begins.  The  work-people 
are  also  significantly  warned  that  any 
person  setting  these  rules  at  defiance  is 
liable  to  be  taken  before  a  magisti-ate 
and  fined  five  pounds. 

At  a  very  respectful  distance  from  the 
powder  magazine,  the  firework  magazine, 
and  the  drying  house  for  coloured  stars, 
are  two  sheds  of  larger  dimensions  than 
their  kindred.  One  of  these  is_  the 
rolling-shed,  and  the  other  contains  a 
collection  of  the  less  dangerous  com- 
ponents of  fireworks.  Here  are  barrels 
of  soft  wood  charcoal — traditionally  of 
dogwood,  but  actually  made  from  willow 
and  alder.  This  is  the  kind  of  charcoal 
used  by  gunpowder  makers,  and  is  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture   of   almost 


every  kind  of  firework.  Here  also  are 
stores  of  peculiarly  fine,  thick,  and  heavy 
brown  paper,  hand  and  machine  made 
from  brown  rope,  and  many  reams  of 
cartridge  and  other  varieties  of  ^  white 
paper ;  many  hundredweight  of  pins  for 
attaching  "  quickmatch  "  to  set  pieces ; 
barrels  of  steel  and  u-on-filings  and  turn- 
ings, for  producing  bright  starry  corus- 
cations ;  and  chemicals  for  "  colouring  " — 
nitrate  of  strontia  for  producing  red, 
uitiate  of  baryta  for  green,  sulphuret  of 
antimony  for  white ;  oxychloride,  car- 
bonate and  arsenate  of  copper  for  blue 
fires  and  stars.  When  great  brilliancy  is 
required,  chlorates  are  substituted  for  the 
nitrates  above  enumerated — chlorate  of 
baryta,  for  instance,  producing  a  more  vivid 
green  than  the  corresponding  nitrate. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  how  fire- 
works are  actually  made,  it  may  be  well, 
to  save  time,  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  general  principle  which  governs  their 
construction.  The  motive  power  of  rockets, 
Catherine  and  all  the  more  beautiful  and 
complicated  wheels  whicli  give  such  a 
charm  to  set  pieces,  is  simply  due  to  the 
rapid  evolution  of  gas.  A  rocket  or  a  pin- 
wheel  being  set  alight  produces  gas,  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  press  against  the 
atmospheric  air  and  impel  it  onwards  in 
its  course,  be  the  same  rectilineal  or 
circular.  By  a  nice  calculation  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  a  set 
piece,  the  pyrotechnist  makes  his  wheels 
move  in  the  precise  direction  and  with  the 
exact  speed  required. 

The  material  of  which  fireworks  are 
made  is  not  gunpowder,  but  rather  gun- 
powder debased  by  the  addition  of  ingre- 
dients which  reduce  its  rate  of  combustion. 
In  olden  times  and  among  small  makers 
the  practice  prevailed  of  mixing  gunpowder 
with  more  charcoal,  and  thus  reducing  it 
to  the  strength  required  in  firework 
material ;  but  Mr.  Brock,  who  adds  sound 
chemical  knowledge  to  practical  skill  as  a 
manipulator,  soon  found  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  and  far  more  convenient 
to  start  from  first  principles  and  construct 
the  firework  mixtui-e  from  its  proper 
elements  according  to  a  precise  formula. 
This  system  has  been  so  completely  carried 
out  that  at  Nunhead  Green  not  more  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  material  used  is  actual 
gunpowder.  The  difference  between  this 
and  firework  "charge"  is  this:  gunpowder 
contains,  in  round  numbers,  six  parts  of 
nitre  to  one  part  of  sulphur  and  one  part 
of   charcoal.     Setting   aside  other    pecu- 
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liarities  of  its  mauufacture,  thi.s  compo- 
sition would  never  make  good  fireworks, 
simply  because  it  burns  too  rapidly.  The 
point  then  to  be  attained  is  the  due  pro- 
portion of  nitrate  or  chlorate  to  carbon, 
that  the  "  burner  "  may  be  checked  suffi- 
ciently by  the  quantity  of  material  to  bo 
barned. 

The  result  of  much  thought  and 
many  experiments  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mixture  which  may  be  looked 
upon  aa  forming,  vith  slight  variation, 
the  charge  for  the  majority  of  the  fireworks 
made  at  Nunhcad.  Sulphur  has  been  dis- 
carded almost  entii-ely,  except  for  illumi- 
nating purjioscs,.and  a  compound  of  seven 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  Mith  one  part 
of  shellac  may  be  considered  a  fair  type  of 
Mr.  Brock's  favourite  mixture.  For  the 
production  of  certain  effects  chiu-coal  is 
indispensable  ;  but  shellac  is  found  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  replace  it  advan- 
tageously. To  this  "  charge  "  is  added  the 
colouring  matters  when  required.  This 
operation  is  very  carefully  performed,  and 
the  charge  is  now  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
is  ready,  according  to  its  proportions,  for 
conversion  into  coloured  stars,  rockets, 
Roman  caudles,  wheels,  mines,  tourbillons, 
Chinese  trees,  golden  flower-pots,  or  slow 
burning  illumination  lights. 

Stiirs  form  an  important  element  of 
modem  pyrotechny.  As  at  the  great 
displays  at  the  Crystal  Palace  millions  of 
these  are  shot  into  the  air  at  once,  with 
the  splendid  effect  familiar  to  Londoners, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  work  of  pre- 
paring them  occupies  a  large  number  of 
hands.  Composed  mainly  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  the  star  mixture  is  made  up  in 
various  forms.  In  one  busy  little  hut  boys 
are  employed  in  compressing  tiie  dry  com- 
position into  tiny  cylinders  by  the  aid  of 
a  neat  little  hand  machine ;  in  a  shed  hard 
by  the  now  dingy-looking  powder  is  being 
jammed  into  pill-boxes,  without  top  or 
bottom;  while,  in  yet  "another  place,"  a 
wet  paste  is  undergoing  an  operation  which 
presents  a  curious  culinary  aspect.  The 
paste  is  laid  on  a  board  and  duly  smoothed 
and  patted  out  till  it  is  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, when  an  active  youth  criss-crosses  it 
into  tiny  squur.  .s  which,  when  dry,  are 
broken  up  into  the  fu-.-.ous  "bright"  stars 
which  are  the  peculiar  piidc  of  -.!r.  Brock. 

The  "charge"  and  the  "stirs"  being 
now  made,  we  proceed  to  the  rolling-shed, 
where  are  rolled  the  paper  cases  destined 
to  contain  these  festive  combustibles.  The 
first  point  to  be  considered  in  making  fire- 


work cases  is,   that  they  shall   be  strong 
enough  to  hold  theii"  contents  firmly,  and 
])revent  them  from   burning  except  in  the 
direction  recjuired.     Hitherto  no  material 
has  been  found  to  fulfil  these  conditions  so 
well  as  paper,  pasted  layer  by  layi'r  over  a 
roller.      Iron   has  been  tried,    but   is    too 
dangerous,  in  case  of  explosion,  fur  holiday 
fireworks,   and  papier-mache  proved    not 
only  costly  but  weak.    The  dull  months  of 
winter  are  therefore  passed  mainly  in  the 
rolling-shed,  in  diligently  pasting  and  roll- 
ing mdlions  upon  millions  of  cases.     Fire- 
works as  delivered  to  the   purchaser  after 
being   neatly   covered   with   white    paper, 
convey  no  idea  of  the  tremendous  wall  of 
brown  paper  which   confines   the  charge. 
Well  rolled,  pasted,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
the  cases   become  astonishingly  hard  and 
solid,  and  frequently  exceed  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.     The  manufactiu-o  of  a  case  for 
a  twelve-inch  shell  is  a  highly  mteresting 
and  amusing  sight.     The  workman  is  sup- 
plied with  ample  store  of  the  heavy  brown 
paper,  previously  alluded  to,  a  p<astc-pot, 
and  a  mould  of  hemispherical  form.     Into 
the  hollow  of  this  he,  like  a  cook  lining  a 
pudding  basin  with  the  undercrust,  pastes 
layer  on  layer  of   paper,  using  only  just 
enough   paste  to  secure  pei-fect  adhesion. 
The  shell,  having  been  thus  made  in  two 
halves,    is    glued    together ;    the   joint    is 
firmly  secured,  and   the    paper  sphere   is 
almost  as  hard  and  heavy  as  if  it  were 
made  of  iron.  An  aperture  is  loft  to  admit 
the   filling  and   the  fuse,  and  the  shell  is 
now  thoroughly  dried.  A  twelve-inch  shell 
receives  a  tremendous  charge,  composed  of 
sixteen  pounds,  or  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred bright-coloured  or  magnesium  stars, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  explosive  filling. 
Into  an  aperture  at  one  of  the  poles  is  fixed 
the  fuse,   deftly  made  to  burn  just  long 
enough  to  allow  the  shell  to  attain  its  maxi- 
mum elevation  and  begin  to  descend,  before 
it  communicates  with  the  bursting  charge 
and  scatters  its  brilliant  burden.     To  the 
opposite  pole  is  attached  a  paper  cone  or, 
better  still,   a   flannel   bag,  containing  a 
charge   of   gunpowdei-,    carefully   propor- 
tioned to  the  fuse.     To  ensure  the  almost 
simultaneous  ignition  of  the  fuse  and  the 
powder  in  the  bag,  a  line  of  quick-match 
is  conducted  from  the  fuse  round  the  sides 
of  the  shell  to  the  powder  and  continued  in 
a   long   string,   which    hangs   outside  the 
mouth  of  the   mortar.     This  is  a  vortical 
e^'linder  of  iron,  fitting  the  sliell,  not  too 
tightly,  and  open  at  the  upper  end.     On 
tire   being   applied    to  the  end  of   quick- 
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matcli,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  mor- 
tar, the  fuse  is  lighted,  the  propelling 
charge  of  gunpowder  ignited,  and  the 
shell  shot  into  the  air  with  resplendent 
effect. 

After  the  shell  the  rocket  is  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  aerial  fireworks.  As 
is  pretty  well  known,  the  civil  service 
rocket  is  not  fired  from  a  tube  like  its  big 
military  brother,  but  is  left  to  make  its 
own  way  through  the  sky  on  the  simple 
principle  already  described.  Rocket  cases 
are  made  chiefly  of  the  Arbourfield  brown 
paper,  and  are  prepared  with  very  great 
care.  Strictly  speaking,  the  rocket  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  the  cap,  the  shaft,  and 
the  stick.  The  latter  merely  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  a  tail  to  a  kite,  and  niay 
be  briefly  dismissed,  but  the  cap  and  shaft 
are  constructed  to  fulfil  exactly  opposite 
conditions.  The  shaft  case  is  made  very 
strong  and  solid,  in  order  to  retain  its 
contents  for  a  sufiicient  time  ;  it  is  made 
with  great  attention  to  proportion,  and  if 
carefully  filled  with  the  proper  mixture, 
should  have  a  nearly  complete  tail  from 
the  starting  point,  until  the  stars  are 
shown  by  the  bursting  of  the  cap.  It  also, 
like  the  shell,  should  tip  over  before  the 
head  bursts,  or  the  rocket  will  be  seen 
ascending,  after  the  stars  have  been 
scattered — a  dreadful  sight  to  the  critical 
pyrotechnist. 

The  rocket  shaft  having  been  skilfully 
rolled  and  dried,  has  next  to  be  filled  with 
a  special  composition,  differing  only  from 
ordinary  gunpowder  in  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  charcoal,  and  in  being  in 
powder  instead  of  grain.  Eight  parts  of 
saltpetre,  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and  three 
and  three  quarter  parts  of  charcoal,  com- 
pose Mr.  Brock's  rocket  composition,  and 
he  insists  very  strongly  that  this  mixture 
combines  the  greatest  propelling  power 
with  exceeding  brilliancy.  The  charging 
of  the  rocket  case  is  a  peculiar  operation, 
differing  in  many  respects  from  that  pur- 
sued in  the  case  of  squibs,  Roman  candles, 
&c.  To  secure  the  rapid  evolution  of  gas, 
by  which  alone  a  high  velocity  can  be 
attained,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  a  large 
surface  to  combustion.  To  effect  this,  the 
rocket  shaft,  instead  of  being  a  cylinder 
filled  full  of  composition,  is,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  spindle  during  the  operation 
of  charging,  provided  with  a  hollow 
chamber,  which  tapers  upwards  from  the 
base,  for  about  three  quarters  of  the  entire 
length.  The  workman,  seated  on  a  stool 
made   of   a   section   of   a   tree,    perfectly 


certain  that  neither  iron  nor  matches  are 
about,  proceeds  with  the  ticklish  operation 
of  charging.  Scoopful  by  scoopful  the 
composition  is  filled  in,  and  rammed  down 
into  a  firm  mass  with  boxwood  rammers 
or  "  drift  tools,"  driven  home  by  a  mallet 
— the  hollow  chamber  being  preserved  by 
the  presence  of  the  spindle.  At  the  top 
the  rocket  is  closed  by  a  little  powdered 
clay,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  aper- 
ture to  allow  the  ignition  of  the  contents 
of  the  cap.  This  is  made  of  much  lighter 
material  than  the  shaft,  and  is  filled  with 
bright  and  coloured  stars,  and  a  charge 
sufficient  to  ignite  them  and  burst  the 
case.  All  the  processes  of  making  a 
rocket  are  conducted  with  very  great 
nicety,  as  the  slightest  mistake  would 
involve  ignominious   failure. 

The  manufacture  of  rockets  and  shells, 
pretty  and  delicate  as  it  is,  occupies  only 
one  department  of  the  scattered  factory. 
Roman  candles  are  filled  in  a  very  peculiar 
way.  As  my  readers  well  know,  the 
Roman  candle  is  not  a  frisky  and  capri- 
cious being  like  the  rocket,  nor  a  noisy 
impostor  like  the  maroon — whose  sound 
and  fury  signify  that  the  grand  display  of 
fireworks  is  "  just  about  to  begin  " — but 
is  quiet,  modest  and  pretty  withal,  a 
creature  of  sweetness  and  "  coloured " 
light.  It  is  produced  by  fiUing  a  strong 
case  in  layers,  arranged  ingeniously, 
in  the  following  order — composition  or 
white  light,  a  pinch  of  gunpowder  and  a 
star,  composition,  gunpowder  and  star 
again,  and  so  on.  As  the  composition 
burns  down  it  lights  the  star,  and  on  the 
flame  reaching  the  pinch  of  gunpowder 
under  the  star,  this  is  shot  out  of  the  case 
into  the  air.  It  is  amusing  enough  to 
watch  the  workpeople  making  Roman 
candles,  and  jjojsping  in  the  variously 
coloured  stars,  with  their  accompaniment 
of  composition,  and  the  necessary  gun- 
powder propeller  to  every  star.  Roman 
candles  fill  an  important  part  in  the 
peculiar  structure  known  as  the  "  Devil 
among  the  Tailors,"  and  in  other  more 
or  less  complicated  "  pieces  " — such  as 
"Bouquets"  and  "  Gerbs "  or  "Chinese 
Trees."  The  latter  are  often  made  on  a 
large  scale,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
appear  like  immense  fountains  of  fire. 
Gerb  composition  is  made  of  six  parts  of 
nitre  to  one  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  sulphur 
• — identically  the  proportions  of  gunpowder 
— added  to  four  parts  of  iron  turnings.  It 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  brilliant 
"Chinese  Tree"    that    the    iron  turnings 
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shoHld  be  very  thin  and  light,  as  otlior- 
wise  they  do  not  burn  rapidly  enough. 
These  elegant  fireworks  require  cases 
of  immense  thickness,  and  sometimes 
contain  as  much  as  tive  pounds  of  com- 
position. 

Proceeding  from  these  very  beautiful,  but 
comparatively  simple  productions,  to  the 
vast  and  complieatcd  "set  pieces,"  I  find 
that  those  consist  mainly  of  more  or  less 
elaborate  wlieels,  connected  by  hundreds, 
or  rather  thousands  of  "lances" — the 
technical  term  for  a  small  tube  about 
the  size  of  a  squib,  filled  with  ordinary 
composition.  Tlie  makiiig  of  "lances" 
occupies  many  nimble  fingers.  Letters, 
figures,  and  other  designs  of  a  "set" 
character,  are  all  made  of  these  lances, 
which  are  ignited  by  a  strir  :c  of  quiek- 
match.  In  the  open  air,  outside  of  a  hut, 
the  manufacture  of  this  indispensable  fire 
conductor  is  going  on  at  a  gi-eat  rate.  A 
piece,  many  yards  long,  of  lamp  cotton, 
is  saturated  with  wet  gunpowder,  and  is 
then  reeled  off  and  dried.  In  this  state  it 
is  only  slow-match,  and  requires  to  be 
encased  in  a  tube  of  white  paper  before  it 
becomes  "  quick."  To  facilitate  this 
operation,  it  is  cut  into  lengths  and  then 
insinuated  into  the  paper  tubing.  In 
making  this  fiery  maccaroni,  girls  are 
employed,  and  turn  out  millions  of  yard^ 
in  the  conree  of  the  year. 

Some  idea  of  the  labour  involved  in  a 
grand  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  three  tons  of 
these  carefully  prepared  fireworks  are 
"  let  off  "  in  a  single  evening. 

Nunhead  has  been  verj-  busy  of  late  in 
making  fireworks  of  the  humbler  sort. 
The  weather  for  grand  displays  is  over ; 
but  the  time-honoured  celebration  of  San 
Guido,  otherwise  Guy  Fawkes,  makes 
immense  demands  upon  firework  makers. 
"November  goods,"  —  squibs,  crackers, 
Catherine  wheels,  blue  devils,  and  snakes 
— have  been  carted  off  in  tons  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  Of  this  small  fry  Giij- 
Fawkes  requires  at  the  hands  of  ilr. 
Brock  about  three  million  pieces.  Touch- 
ing the  danger  of  firework  making  this 
gentleman  is  very  sceptical.  He  is  a  true 
enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  is  inclined 
to  deride  the  idea  of  being  "  lilown  up." 
Both  as  a  practical  man  and  a  theorist  he 
believes  that  with  proper  precautions  fire- 
work making  is  a  reasonably  safe,  very 
healthy,  and  vastly  interesting  pursuit. 
May  Nonhead  long  sorvive  to  tell  the 
tale! 


A  NIGHT  IN  GRANADA. 

So  the  people  of  San  Salvador  have 
nearly  rebuilt  their  town  after  the  late 
earthquake  !  Si.v  times  already  the  city 
of  San  Salvador  had  been  tossed  up, 
wrenched,  grappled,  and  beset,  till  tower, 
and  church,  and  cottage  lay  prone  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  This  last  eatasti'ophe  makes 
the  seventh.  But  seven  destructions,  appa- 
rently, have  not  rooted  out  the  love  of 
birthplace.  The  inhabitants  are  building 
it  up  again,  like  to  the  city  I  remember, 
cautious  only  in  the  respect  that  no  house 
shall  have  a  second  story.  Who  will  call 
the  Central  Americans  tickle  after  this  ? 
With  all  a  fine  province  in  which  to  choose 
a  site,  they  cling  to  this  one  spot,  mani- 
festly abhorred  of  Heaven.  It  has  no 
particular  advantages  visible  to  the  foreign 
eye  ;  or,  if  advantages  it  have,  the  inhabit- 
ants don't  use  them.  There  is  a  river, 
but  no  commerce.  The  city  has  indeed 
associations,  traditions,  of  no  small  interest, 
but  San  Sah'ador  boasts  itself  against  Costa 
Rica  in  the  respect  of  freedom  from  Indian 
blood.  It  may,  however,  be  contested 
whether  Indian  or  negro  make  the  worse 
admixture  with  the  white  man,  and  of 
mulattos  San  Salvador  possesses  a  number 
incomprehensible.  To  the  stolid  and  pre- 
sumptuous obstinacy  of  this  race  may 
possibly  be  owing  the  persistence  with 
which  the  Salvadorians  cling  to  their 
fated  capital.  What  manner  of  courage  it 
is  they  show,  what  awful  forces  ihey 
defy,  I  purpose  to  tell  you  in  this  paper, 
taking  my  text  in  personal  experience.  Not 
in  San  Salvador,  however,  did  I  enjoy  the 
adventures  here  narrated.  The  newspaper 
paragraph  has  but  recalled  to  me  a  dreadful 
"  scare  "  which  befell  in  the  rival  capital 
of  Nicaragua,  on  the  tenth  of  January, 
I8(j<3 — a  day  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in 
Granada. 

It  chanced  that  several  foreigners  were 
in  the  town,  besides  myself  and  my  tra- 
velling companion  ;  a  young  Californian, 
on  his  way  to  "  sec  the  world  ;  "  two  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  mines  of  Chon- 
tales,  whereof  great  things  wore  expected 
at  that  time ;  a  man  of  science  from 
England,  geologist  or  entomologist,  I 
forget  which ;  a  professional  gambler, 
"  sportsman  "  he  called  himself ;  a  Nor- 
wegian, on  the  home  track  to  enjoy  a 
fortune  hardly  earned;  these,  with  a  young 
doctor  from  the  States,  whoso  diploma 
"  had  got  lost,"  made  up  our  motley  crew. 
We  were  nearly  all  young,  even  the  gambler, 
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who  boasted  that  no  other  profession  would 
have  earned  him  twenty  thousand  pounds 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  amuse- 
ments of  Granada  are  generally  found 
wearisome  up  to  a  certain  age,  unless  one 
be  to  the  boredom  native,  so  we  resolved 
to  give  a  ball.  Whose  proposition  this 
festivity  was  I  don't  quite  recollect,  but, 
when  it  had  been  suggested,  every  one  of 
our  party  found  some  peculiar  attraction 
therein. 

Said  my  dear  friend  Jack,  "  Now  we 
shall  see  what  these  folks  can  do.  They 
won't  work,  they  don't  know  how  to  play. 
I  believe  they  have  concentrated  all  their 
energies  upon  the  fandango." 

Said  Schmit,  the  sportsman,  "  Some  of 
the  hombres  might  have  an  ounce  or  two. 
I  guess  I'll  look  up  the  old  fisins,  an' 
git  ready  for  consequences.  I've  seen 
more'n  a  sample  of  Greasers,  an'  I  tell  you 
jovjc  ball  wall  be  flat  as  a  skatin'  floor 
without  my  bank." 

"  Excellent  idea,"  exclaimed  the  scientific 
man.  "  No  doubt  the  Indians  will  show 
us  their  ancient  dances,  and  we  may  fancy 
ourselves  conquistadores,  watching  the 
virgins  of  the  sun  dancing  before  Monte- 
zuma ! "  A  soft  man,  rather,  was  our 
scientific. 

"  My  !  "  said  the  gentleman  on  his 
travels,  "this  will  be  something,  you  bet !  , 
I  guess  I  own  a  pair  of  pants  will  rayther 
delight  them  Muchachas.  I  got  'em  for 
Job  Peebles's  wedding,  up  to  Sacramento  ; 
and  they  was  talked  of  large.  A  mite 
long  in  the  leg,  maybe ;  but  I'll  take  in  a 
reef." 

So,  with  universal  good  wishes,  we  made 
arrangements  for  our  ball. 

First  we  hired  an  empty  house,  which, 
when  snakes  and  cats  had  been  dislodged, 
young  trees  uprooted,  and  bats  informed 
that  their  roosts  were  wanted  for  that 
night,  gave  us  a  decent  ball-room.  From 
Massaya  four  Indian  fiddlers  were  engaged, 
and  Granada  proved  equal  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  two  flutes.  Aguardiente  and  claret 
we  laid  in  largely,  and  subscriptions  in 
kind  for  decoration  were  invited. 

The  scientific  man  lent  us  some  ex- 
cellent preparations  of  natural  histoiy. 
Schmit  fixed  up  two  buffalo  robes,  some 
feather  fans,  the  model  of  a  bark  canoe, 
and  a  Pawnee  idol.  The  Californian  fur- 
nished us  with  portraits  of  his  greatest 
friends  and  of  several  ladies,  more  or  less 
cherished  in  his  memory.  One  of  the 
miners  insisted  on  displaying  some  fine 
specimens  of  quartz,  which  he  suspended 


on  striug.s.  The  doctor  alone  gave  nothing 
special ;  but  the  way  he  chuckled  to  him- 
self during  the  consultation  assured  us  of 
some  secret  resolve. 

The  night  arrived — a  soft  and  cloudless 
evening.  Stars  sparkled  out,  whilst  yet 
the  Western  sky  burnt  orange.  Under 
that  gentle  light  the  ruined  city  took  a 
softness  not  its  own.  Its  gi-cen-cdged 
streets,  straight,  dusty,  and  dazzling, 
loomed  romantic.  Over  them  hung  palm 
trees,  that  glittered  icily  in  the  rising 
moon.  The  very  ruins,  gaimt  monuments 
of  ruthless  war,  took  a  my.stcry  belonging 
not  to  them.  Very  gently  the  night  wind 
rustled  in  the  green  garlands  round  their 
heads.  There  was  no  warning  anywhere 
of  the  wild  work  to  come. 

I  crossed  the  plaza  about  eight  o'clock. 
Nearly  all  the  population  was  assembled 
there,  chatting,  love-making,  in  the  moon- 
light, a  picturesque  crowd.  But  as  I 
passed,  a  cicale  suddenly  broke  into 
song,  so  loud,  so  shrill,  that  it  topped  the 
murmur  of  the  people.  It  sang  from  the 
loop  of  a  great  bell,  standing  upright  on 
the  shattered  pavement,  beneath  its  broken 
campanile,  which  threw  a  tufted  shadow 
across  the  grass.  Drawn  by  the  sovmd, 
great  bats  swung  from  aloft,  and  flittered 
almost  in  my  face.  A  night-hawk  skimmed 
past  on  ghostly  and  noiseless  wing,  sank 
in  the  bare,  burnt  herbage,  and  rose  again 
under  my  very  feet,  with  the  faintest 
twittering.  To  such  desolation  is  reduced 
the  stately  capital  of  Hernandez  de  Cordova. 
The  doctor  lived  in  one  of  those  huge 
palaces  which  attest  the  ancient  glory  of 
Granada.  Few  of  them  escaped  the  flames 
when  Henningsen,  Walker's  lieutenant,  set 
all  the  city  "  in  a  lowe,  and  slokened  it 
with  blood."  But  those  spared  of  the  fire 
are  built  to  withstand  the  rage  of  time. 
There  were  no  lights  behind  the  windows' 
heavy  grating  ;  and  my  hammer  at  the 
doors,  full  ten  feet  high,  brought  no 
response.  I  pushed  them  open,  and  entered 
the  vast  bare  hall.  It  was  dark  as  a  grave. 
"  Doctor  !  "  I  cried ;  "  Doctor  !  "  and 
was  groping  towards  the  opposite  door, 
which  opened,  of  course,  in  the  coui'tyard, 
when  a  chain  rattled  sharply  behind  me, 
and  arms  of  overpowering  strength  grasped 
me  about  the  waist.  I  thought  they  i)e- 
longed  to  the  doctor,  and  laughingly  tried 
to  disengage  myself.  Horror  !  The 
cu'cling  arms  were  covered  with  close,  fine 
fur,  and  a  long  growl  warned  me  to  rest 
quiet.  My  nerves  were  young  then  and 
stout.     I  knew  the  doctor's  puma  had  me 
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in  his  grnsp,  aiul  thouj;;!)  sic-k  with  fear,  I 
remaincil  still,  hoarsely  shouting. 

The  bruto  did  not  loose  hold,  but  he 
kept  his  claws  hid  in  theii*  velvet,  and 
rubbed  his  sniooth  liead  against  my 
shouldci's,  purring  like  a  gigantic  cat.  I 
felt  his  hot  bi-eath  on  my  neck,  and  his 
body  was  pressed  against  mine  by  iron 
muscles.  It  seemed  an  ago  before  the 
doctor  answered,  coming  with  a  light 
across  the  yani.  At  a  word  from  him  the 
beautiful  beast  leapt  from  mc,  rolling  like 
a  kitten  on  the  ground,  biting  its  chain. 
I  staggered  into  the  doctor's  arms,  which 
could  scarcely  hold  mo,  so  frightened 
was  ho. 

This  puma  was  to  have  been  our  friend's 
contribution  towards  the  ornament  of  the 
ball-room,  and  he  had  fastened  it  by  the 
doorway  in  readiness  to  take  with  him  ; 
but  without  difficulty  I  persuaded  him  to 
let  it  stop  at  home.  A  stiff  glass  of 
brandy  brought  me  round,  and  we  set  off 
together  through  the  moonlit  and  solitary 
streets. 

The  ball  had  commenced  before  our 
arrival ;  had,  in  fact,  already  reached  that 
point  when  popular  enthusiasm  demanded 
the  national  dance. 

Such  music  as  the  band  struck  np  I 
cannot  describe.  It  was  a  mingling  of 
Spani.sh  energy,  always  tending  towards 
license,  with  the  melancholic  harmony  of 
Indian  strains.  The  result  was  madness, 
nothing  less.  Under  the  influence  of  that 
music  one  felt  one's  reason  go,  not  gradu- 
ally, but  all  at  once.  A  demoniac  posses- 
sion got  hold  of  us. 

The  musicians  leapt  to  their  feet,  and 
ground  their  instruments  with  a  passionate 
flourish.  The  dancers  whirled  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  jerking  out  interjections.  It  was 
a  Witches'  Sabbat !  I,  looking  on,  shouted 
with  the  rest.  Legs  and  arms  spun 
together.  Such  a  dance  is  the  Nicara- 
gnense! 

The  music  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
begun.  Girls,  half  fainting,  were  led  to 
their  seats.  The  dust  settling  do%vn  made 
us  all  cough  like  inmates  of  a  consumptive 
hospital.  As  the  enchantment  ceased,  our 
bare  walls,  scantily  covered  with  flags  and 
blankets,  looked  more  miserable  than 
before.  The  fat  old  mnlatress  who  dis- 
pen.sed  refreshments  —  honest  creature 
enough! — seemed  a  foul  Megajra.  Through 
doors  and  windows,  meanwhile,  streamed 
ivory  moonlight,  flecked  with  plumey 
shadows  of  the  palms.  And  there  was 
Schmit,  vulture-eyed,  superintending  the 


arrangement  of  a  faro  table.  Filled  with 
a  nameless  disgust,  I  went  out. 

Others  of  our  guests  followed  the  ex- 
ample, perhaps  with  a  like  feeling.  I 
strolled  from  liouse  to  house  in  the  street, 
for  nearly  all  wore  open.  Representations 
of  the  Nativity,  a  Christmas  fa.sliion  of 
Nicaragua,  were  yet  on  view  for  the 
edification  of  the  pious.  Shall  I  dare  to 
tell  what  I  saw  ?  It  will  need  the  gravest 
assertion  of  veracity,  the  which  I  here 
give  without  reservation  of  any  kind,  to 
convince  an  English  reader  that  this 
account  is  not  exaggerated.  But  it  is  not 
only  true ;  it  even  contains  not  all  the 
truth,  for  there  are  things  common  in 
Central  America  with  which  I  dare  not 
stain  these  pages. 

This  then  I  saw,  or  the  like  of  it,  in 
half-a-dozen  houses.  A  stage  of  green 
baize,  three  to  five  feet  long,  and  two  to 
four  feet  deep.  At  back,  a  toy  bedstead, 
with  sUk  or  satin  hangings.  In  bed,  a 
penny  doll.  Hanging  over  it,  another 
penny  doll,  dressed  in  white  satin.  In 
front,  with  his  back  to  the  bed,  a  third,  in 
monastic  costume,  twice  as  tall  as  the 
woman;  this  to  represent  Saint  Joseph. 

All  round,  disposed  according  to  princi- 
ples of  order  incomprehensible,  a  crowd  of 
dolls,  beasts  from  "  Noah's  Ark "  boxes, 
figures  off  cakes,  and  plaster-of-Paris 
images.  On  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  set 
out  a  doll's  tea-service.  Tin  soldiers 
marched  in  order  undisturbable  under 
parsley  trees,  though  against  them, 
smiling,  but  terrible,  advanced  a  China 
shepherdess  with  the  evident  resolve  of 
eating  np  those  little  warriors.  The  lamb 
she  led  scowled  ferociously.  Herod,  near 
by,  wore  a  tinsel  helmet.  Pontius  Pilate 
shone  in  a  breastplate  made  of  four  spangles 
sewn  together.  Plying  Cupids,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  decent  spangle  about  the 
waist,  hovered  over  the  scene.  In  the 
immediate  foreground,  before  the  foot- 
lights, stood  as  many  images  of  the  sort 
retailed  by  Italian  boys  in  Europe  as  the 
householder  could  lay  hands  on.  Victor 
Emanuel,  Garibaldi,  and  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  were  everywhei-o  represented. 
The  Venus  dei  Medici,  attired  in  satin, 
had  her  place  in  several  shows  ;  in  one, 
where  her  figure  was  larger,  she  was 
posted  outside  the  stage  for  adoration  of 
the  faithful. 

In  another  place  I  saw  half-a-dozen 
women  telling  their  beads  before  Venus 
in  a  blue  petticoat ;  and,  not  far  off,  I 
observed  a  common  statuette,  of  plaster, 
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representing  a  ballet  girl  pirouetting, 
dressed  in  blue  silk,  and  offered  for 
■worship — not  in  vain.  Such  is  the  reli- 
gion of  Central  America.  Were  not  the 
old  idols  more  dignified  ? 

It  was  near  half-past  ten  when  I  returned 
to  the  ball  room.  Before  reaching  the 
place,  I  heard  a  murmur  of  evil  omen. 
Jack  was  standing  in  the  crowd  outside, 
and  he  hastened  up  on  seeing  me. 

"  Schmit  is  in  a  row,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
knew  the  fellow  would  be.  They  accuse 
him  of  cheating  at  faro.  Shall  we  interfere, 
or  leave  him  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  answered,  "  we 
have  knowingly  meddled  with  the  sub- 
stance called  pitch,  and  are  defiled.  Let 
us  not  mess  our  fingers  more  deeply  by 
abandoning  a  comrade  in  a  fix.  At  the 
same  time,  I  don't  believe  Schmit  has 
cheated  on  this  occasion." 

Nor  do  I,  even  now. 

There  is  a  sort  of  honour  amongst 
"sportsmen,"  in  America,  as  there  was 
with  the  Barry  Lindons  and  Casanovas  of 
last  century.  Schmit  would  have  swindled 
his  own  father  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business,  but  would  not  have  put  an  inno- 
cent partner  into  "  the  hole." 

We  pushed  through.  The  orchestra 
was  playing  a  waltz  of  the  trois  temps 
species,  and  two  or  three  couples  circled 
round.  But  the  crowd  was  gathered  in 
the  left  hand  corner,  where  our  comrade, 
pale,  but  easy,  dominated  the  hubbub — 
it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
figured  as  the  hero  of  a  similar  scene. 
That  man's  life,  could  it  be  told,  would 
bear  the  record  of  a  hundred  quarrels 
more  perilous  by  far  than  this  one.  His 
fortune  had  been  slowly  won  tJirough  a 
succession  of  them.  What  were  we,  you 
raurmur,  who  joined  such  a  man  on  terms 
of  equality  ?  You,  reader,  are  an  English 
gentleman,  I  doubt  not,  who  ask  the 
question.  Go  for  a  travel  in  Central 
America,  and  you  will  understand. 

The  row  was  growing  hot.  What  was 
the  gravamen  of  the  dispute,  I  don't 
know,  but  it  had  passed  the  bounds  of 
argument.  A  score  of  voices  were  raised 
in  furious  contention,  two  score  of  fists 
were  brandished  in  the  air,  round  Schmit. 
As  I  pushed  roughly  through,  followed  by 
others,  the  moment  of  action  arrived.  A 
till  sconce,  wrenched  from  the  wall,  struck 
the  gambler  on  his  forehead,  and  battle 
joined.  It  was  just  one  of  those  wild  melees 
only  seen  in  Ireland  and  in  America. 

We  struck  all  ways,  we  kicked  any  limb 


in  reach.  The  crowd  did,  that  is,  for  I 
was  early  levelled.  But  in  a  second's 
time,  a  burly  Nicaraguan  fell  across  me, 
and,  unable  to  rise,  did  battle  horizontally. 

The  big  brute  struck  with  his  knees, 
and  bit,  and  tried  to  throttle  me.  I 
pounded  at  his  head.  Round  and  upon 
us  were  trampling  feet,  unbooted  for  the 
most  part.  My  adversary's  shirt,  coatless 
he  was,  yielded  at  once,  and  he  fought 
half  naked.  A  heavy  foot  of  some  person 
unknown  laid  me  flat  again,  jast  as  I 
aimed  a  finishing  blow  at  my  antagonist. 
He  threw  himself  upon  me,  twisting  both 
paws  in  my  shirt  collar,  and  so  lay,  pant- 
ing, but  throttling  me,  his  face  on  mine. 
I  could  not  use  my  arms.  The  dusty  mist 
turned  red.  I  was  choking — and  then — 
I  thought  it  fancy — the  floor  upheaved 
beneath  mo. 

I  was  tossed  up,  and  fell  again,  and  lay 
rolling.  Eury  and  pain  had  been  the 
burden  of  the  uproar  hitherto,  but  now  it 
was  a  shout  of  fear.  Hurrying  feet 
swept  over  us,  and  tripped,  and  tumbled 
headlong.  My  enemy  gave  way,  screaming 
"tremblor  !  "  with  bloody  jaws. 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  cleared,  save 
for  a  half  dozen  who  scrambled  on  the  floor. 
I  rose  to  my  feet,  dizzily.  The  air  was  so 
full  of  dust,  that  no  man  could  see  a  door. 
A  scream  of  terror  filled  not  the  house 
only,  but  the  street.  Two  or  three  fallen 
sconces  burnt  on  the  floor,  dimly,  and  by 
the  table  overthrown  flared  fire,  red  in  the 
dust,  where  a  shrieking  wretch  struggled 
to  put  out  his  ignited  shirt.  I  cleared  my 
eyes,  my  brain,  and  ran  towards  the  spot 
where  a  door  must  be.  As  I  ran,  the 
earth  surged  up  again,  and  tossed  me,  as 
one  is  tossed  on  a  see-saw.  The  sconces 
rattled  to  the  ground,  rolling  and  going 
out.  The  yell  outshrieked  itself,  and 
crash — crash — the  jilaster  fell.  Red  flames 
appeared  on  the  ground  level.  I  found 
my  feet,  only  to  fall  again.  Voices  of  men 
had  died  away,  or  were  lost  in  the  dread 
tumult — crackle  of  beam,  rustle  of  stout 
walls  settling,  crash  of  tiled  roof  and 
timbers.  Dust  whirled  so  thick,  I  could 
not  see  the  fires,  if  fires  remained.  Door 
there  was  none.  I  sat  upon  the  ground, 
choking,  resigned,  amazed  that  death 
held  off.  Again  and  again  shivered 
that  sick  heave.  Unseen  objects,  falling 
all  round,  made  the  earth  shake,  but  none 
struck  me.  Suddenly,  after  an  awful 
crash,  I  saw  blue  light  shimmering  close 
by.  I  gained  my  feet  and  leapt  towards 
it,  tripped  over  fallen    rubbish,  and  fell 
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prono  into  the  street.  Heforo  my  souses 
went,  I  saw  the  whole  house  I  had  just  loft 
sink  bodily  down,  like  a  honso  of  snow, 
leaving;  nought  behind  but  thiekening  dust. 

Some  time  after,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
surveyed  the  ruin.  Six  or  eight  hou.ses  in 
sight  lay  overthrown.  Smoke  and  dust 
rose  from  them  in  spirals,  and  small 
tong^ucs  of  flames  glanced  hero  and  there. 

The  street  was  still,  but  from  a  distance 
came  dull  murmui-s,  as  of  a  people  chanting 
in  mournful  cadence.  Oh,  hut  it  was 
lovely,  the  still,  blue  night  above !  Not 
a  cloud  in  the  moonlit  sky,  not  a  breath 
of  wind.  The  palm  tree  over  against  me 
drooped  its  smooth  leaves  like  a  banner, 
unruffled  by  the  convulsion.  Bruised  and 
bewildered,  but  anxious  for  the  safety  of  my 
friends,  I  dragged  myself  towards  the  plaza. 
Everywhere  ruin!  I  passed  several  houses 
in  a  blaze,  which  none  tried  to  put  out. 
But  in  the  older  and  handsomer  quarters 
damage  was  not  common.  The  Conquista- 
dores  built  for  an  age,  if  not  for  all  time, 
and  the  powers  of  earthquake  do  not 
easily  prevail  against  their  labour.  As  I 
went  on,  through  fire  and  smoke  and  dust, 
feeling  often  a  dizzy  quiver  under  foot, 
the  faint  hum  of  chanting  grew  louder. 
It  Ciime  from  the  plaza. 

Soon  I  heard  it  clearly,  and  soon  I 
saw  the  crowd.  First  in  the  march, 
circling  round  the  plaza,  came  priests 
bearing  the  Host.  Bells  tinkled  before 
them,  and  behind  a  half-score  Indians, 
drawing  such  wails  of  terror  from  their 
fiddle-strings  as  never  breathed  from 
violin  before.  Followed  all  the  population 
of  Granada,  black  clad  for  the  most  part, 
bearing  red  torches,  and  moaning  to  tlie 
fiddles.  Some  corpses  were  borne  along. 
What  faces  were  those  I  saw,  living  and 
dead,  in  the  ruddy  torch-light !  Madness 
burnt  in  the  swollen  eyes,  madness  of  fear. 
Mouths  quivered  and  worked  in  chanting 
broken  words. 

Now  and  again  a  ■woman's  scream,  shi-ill 
and  sudden,  rang  out,  and  was  answered 
by  incoherent  wails.  I  dream  of  that 
procession  sometimes,  seeing  again  black 
robes,  red  flare,  and  burning,  agonised, 
blood-stained  faces ;  in  the  midst  a  calm 
grey  mask,  quiet  for  ever,  resting  on 
men's  shoulders.  I  hear  the  fiddles  scream, 
and  the  wail  of  a  whole  people  agonised — 
ten  thousand  voices  chanting  the  "  De 
Pi-ofundis."  I  remember  what  a  night  and 
day  we  passed.  Eighty-three  earthquakes 
shook  Granada  in  those  twenty-four  hours. 
No  safety  anywhere,  no  escape  from  the 


horrible  shiver.  In  the  house,  death  from 
above  ;  in  the  0]>en,  death  gaping  below. 
Wc  all  encamped  upon  such  clear  ground 
as  there  was ;  but,  lo  !  the  plaza  split 
across,  and  yawned,  and  closed  again  in 
all  men's  sight.  No  safety  !  for  the  lake 
swept  its  beach  with  such  wild  waves, 
boats  could  not  live,  and  men  were  drowned 
far  inland. 

A  time  of  terror  without  name,  when 
one  seemed  to  lie  under  a  nightmare  of 
living  reality.  A  fortnight  the  horror 
lasted,  each  hour  a  torment  of  suspense. 
Then  quiet  returned,  and  Granada  set 
itself  to  rebuild,  to  dig  out  furniture,  to 
bury  its  dead,  as  they  are  now  doing  in 
San  Salvador. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF 


CHAPrEE   XXXVII.      "  THE    LITTLE    SPECK    ON 
GAKNERED    FRUIT." 

TuEY  arc  long,  lazy,  happy  sunny  days 
that  follow  on  this  reunion.  Though  "  the 
rain  it  raiueth  every  day  "  in  Ireland,  still 
the  climate  is  so  joyous  that  it  beams  out 
into  the  broadest  and  sunniest  smiles  im- 
mediately after  the  heaviest  showers. 

The  Granges  hold  on  at  Bray  with  the 
tenacity  of  limpets,  and  with  an  amount 
of  endurance  that  is  admirable  in  its  way. 
Mr.  Grange  goes  through  the  long-drawn- 
out  agony  of  a  swiftly  running  hotel  hill 
for  the  sake  of  his  sister,  when,  but  for 
her,  he  could  live  upon  his  mother-in-law 
for  nothing  in  London.  But  his  wife  points 
out  to  him  that  the  end  will  justify  the 
means,  and  that  he  will  be  thrice  blessed 
in  the  peace  he  is  purchasing  for  the  future 
at  the  cost  of  the  few  extra  pounds  in  the 
present. 

On  his  side  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  sister  Charlotte,  for  whom  he  is  making 
these  sacrifices,  is  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. She  gibes  at  him,  when  they  are 
alone,  whenever  she  has  the  opportunity, 
and  he  gives  frequent  opportunities  for 
gibing. 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,"  his  wife  tells 
him  when  he  groans  under  the  weight  of 
his  chains,  and  complains  that  Charlotte 
has  become  more  arrogant  of  lute,  and 
more  insolently  self-assured  in  her  de- 
meanour. "  It  will  not  be  for  long  ;  Fr.ink 
Forest  flirts  with  her  now  in  the  most 
open  and  undisguised  manner ;  though  he 
must  see  as  plainly  as  the  rest  do  that  his 
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pet,  Kate,  of  whom  he  used  to  think  so 
much,  hates  her,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't 
wonder  at  that,"  Mrs.  Grange  continues, 
"  for  without  being  able  to  fix  on  any  one 
thing  in  particular  that's  objectionable 
about  Charlotte,  she  is  hateful  from  some 
cause  or  other." 

"  She  ought  to  remember  what  she  owes 
to  you,  I  am  sure,"  Mr.  Grange  replies, 
nervously,  for,  above  all  things,  he  di'eads 
his  wife  rising  against  his  sister,  and  per- 
haps compelling  him  to  take  sides  against 
that  handsome  family  incubus.  But  Mrs. 
Grange  is  wiser  in  her  generation  than  to 
do  this.  Better  a  brief  period  of  acute 
pain  which  may  result  in  being  freed  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  from  the  cause  of  it, 
than  the  long-drawn  out  agony  of  Charlotte 
for  ever  unmarried  on  their  hands. 

It  comes  about  quite  naturally,  through 
the  good-natured  agency  of  Mrs.  Durgan, 
that  Kate  has  nearly  the  daily  use  of 
Guinevere,  and  that  Captain  Bellairs  and 
Frank  are  her  constant  escorts.  Two  or 
three  times  during  the  course  of  these 
rides,  a  word  or  two  has  been  said  about 
the  Granges,  by  one  or  other  of  the  men. 
But  Kate  cannot  bring  herself  to  respond 
to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  Frank 
to  continue  the  topic. 

"  Surely  he  is  too  honourable  himself  to 
really  like  a  dishonourable  woman,"  Kate 
tells  herself  sometimes,  as  she  looks  at  her 
cousin.  But  her  belief  in  this  being  the 
case  is  sure  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground 
the  next  time  she  sees  Frank  and  Miss 
Grange  together.  If  he  does  not  like  her 
he  seems  to  like  her,  and  certainly  devotes 
an  unconscionable  share  of  his  society 
and  conversation  to  her.  Gradually  Miss 
Grange  absorbs  him  so  when  the  whole 
party  happen  to  be  together  of  an  evening, 
that  Kate  has  no  alternative  but  to  regard 
his  manner  to  Miss  Grange  as  an  insult  to 
the  friendship  he  still  sometimes  professes 
for  her,  Kate. 

With  all  the  unguardedness  of  her 
honest  courageous  nature,  she  shows  her 
cool  aversion  to  Charlotte  Grange  plainly 
to  her  cousin,  and  he  lightly  and  gaily  dis- 
regards it,  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  tre.ats 
it  with  the  same  affable  indifference  with 
which  he  would  treat  a  fit  of  futile,  ground- 
less jealou.sy.  The  worst  part  of  the  whole 
unpleasant  affair  to  Kate  is,  that  she  cannot 
help  feeliiag  that  Frank's  feelings  of  honour 
are  as  blunt  as  are  those  of  Miss  Grange. 
For,  "  if  it  were  not  so,  he  must  have  said 
something  to  me  about  that  scene  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Lugnaquilla,"  she  says  to 


Mrs.  Durgan,  to  whom  she  has  laid  bare 
the  secret  of  the  repulsion  she  feels  for 
the  amiable,  fair,  smiling,  courteous  Miss 
Grange. 

"  A  glamour  is  thrown  over  him,"  Mrs. 
Durgan  says ;  "  he's  a  clever,  brilliant 
fellow  that  cousin  of  yours,  Kate,  but  he's 
as  unstable  as  water  and  as  vain  as  a  pea- 
cock. I  shouldn't  worry  myself  about 
him  if  I  were  you ;  let  him  be  snared  by 
her,  he  doesn't  deserve  a  better  fate,  if, 
knowing  what  he  does  of  her,  he  can  make 
a  parade  of  preferring  her  friendship  to 
yours." 

"  It's  that  that  mortifies  me,"  Kate  con- 
fesses ;  "  I  could  have  borne  to  be  thrown 
over  by  Frank  for  a  superior,  but  for  a 
woman  who  is  so  infinitely  my  inferior —  !  " 
"  It's  hard  to  be  thrown  over  for  any- 
body," Mrs.  Durgan  says,  sadly.  "  The 
only  thing  left,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  song,  '  I'll  never  love 
thee  more,'  and  stick  to  the  determination." 
"  But  I  can  never  say  that  about  Frank," 
Kate  says  candidly ;  "  I  can't  leave  off 
liking  him,  and  I  can't  leave  off  feeling 
ashamed  that  he  should  let  me  think  that 
he  is  at  the  feet  of  a  woman  who  is  so 
much  lower  than  any  woman  ought  to  be 
whose  name  can  ever  be  associated  with 
his — that's  the  nuisance  of  it.  People  say 
he  was  very  much  taken,  or  very  attentive 
to,  or  whatever  the  stupid  phrase  may  be, 
with  Miss  So-and-so  and  half  a  dozen 
somebody-elses,  and  we  all  get  classed 
together,  and  regarded  as  being  of  the 
same  moral  and  intellectual  status ;  it  does 
sting  me  !  " 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Durgan's  bright  face 
becomes  more  radiantly  bright  than  usual. 
"  You're  a  little  in  love  with  your 
cousin,"  she  says,  and  her  face  dims 
slightly  as  Kate  answers  with  truthful 
energy, 

"  No,  I'm  not  now,  not  in  the  least 
degree  ;  but  I  have  been,  you  know,  and  I 
can't  lose  my  interest  in  him." 

"  What  would  you  say  if  you  heard  that 
Harry  Bellairs  were  fascinated  by  her 
too,"  Mrs.  Durgan  presently  asks,  and 
Kate  replies  steadily  enough,  though  her 
heart  is  throbbing, 

"  There  would  be  nothing  unnatui-al, 
nothing  disgraceful  in  that ;  he  does  not 
know  what  Prank  and  I  do,  and  she's  as 
fair  to  the  eye,  as  pretty  and  as  pleasant 
as  a  woman  need  be." 

"  If  Harry  .should  prove  himself  weak, 
and  she's  playing  for  the  highest  stake, 
and  will  only  take  your  cousin  when  she 
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has  failed  to  secure  mine,  cannot  you  strip 
the  mask  oS,  and  tell  him  what  you  know 
her  to  lie?" 

"  Yes,"  Kate  says,  without  hesitjition  ; 
"  she  may  hold  her  course  now  as  she 
likes,  and  I  won't  shut  her  out  of  every 
honest  house  by  proclaiminfj  her  conduct ; 
but  if  she  attempts  to  mix  herself  up  with 
the  life  of  anyoi\e  I  love,  that  one  shall 
know  her  for  what  she  is " 

"  Then  yon  love  Harry,"  Mrs.  Durg^an 
says,  quietly ;  "  well,  dear,  I  don't  wonder 
at  it,"  and  she  holds  a  frank,  friendly  hand 
out  to  Kate,  who  stands,  scarlet  and  self- 
convicted,  before  her. 

Kate  takes  the  fi-iendly  hand  in  all 
friendliness  as  it  is  offered  to  her ;  but  she 
says  not  a  word.  She  is  not  given  to  pro- 
claiminrr  her  feelings  on  the  housetops, 
unless  she  has  some  well-defined  motive  or 
is  carried  away  by  impulse.  In  this  case 
she  has  been  carried  away  by  impulse,  but 
having  regained  her  judgment  under  the 
influence  of  the  shock  of  feeling  that  she 
has  openly  betrayed  herself,  she  tells  her- 
self that  there  is  no  dishonesty  in  main- 
taining a  discreet  reserve.  That  Mrs. 
Dnrgan  has  divined  what  is  in  her  heart 
about  Harry  Bellairs,  is  patent.  But 
there  will  be  no  deception,  no  sneaking 
treachery  in  her  remaining  quiescent 
about  it  now,  and  no  attempt  at  throwing 
dust  in  anybody's  eyes  in  the  mere  fact  of 
refraining  from  wearing  her  heart  upon 
her  sleeve. 

"  Is  .she  glad  or  sorry  ?  "  Kate  asks  her- 
self a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  few  days,  during  which  Mrs. 
Dnrgan  is  kinder  to  her  than  ever. 
"  Does  she  think  I  am  loving  above  ray 
state  in  daring  to  care  for  a  man  who 
is  the  head  of  the  house  into  which  she 
has  married  ?  At  any  rate  she  never  tries 
to  make  me  feel  that  I  am  doing  so,  she's 
as  generous  as  if  she  had  no  interest  in  the 
matter." 

Kate  makes  this  admission  to  herself  in 
utter  unsnspicion  of  Mrs.  Durgan  having 
such  an  interest  in  the  matter,  that,  though 
she  will  not  leave  a  plan  unmade  that  may 
facilitite  intercourse  between  her  beautiful 
companion  and  her  cousin,  every  hope  that 
has  made  life  bright  to  her  of  late  years 
fnint.s,  fails,  dies  away  within  her,  as  she 
sees  how  dear  that  intercourse  is  becoming 
to  both  of  them.  But  she  never  flags  in  her 
course,  and  never  has  a  harsh  thought  con- 
cerning those  who  are  causing  hor  unwit- 
tingly the  sharpest  mental  agony  she  has 
ever  known. 


Happy  in  her  new  home  life,  in  the  warm 
sympathy  of  her  now  friend,  and  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  Harry  Bellairs, 
Kate  still  has  her  mighty  trial.  C'liarlotto 
Grange  is  the  thorn  in  hor  pillow,  the 
cloud  on  her  otherwise  bright  horiz<iii,  tho 
bane  of  her  life  !  She  revolts  at  the  sight 
of  this  unprincipled  woman's  visibly  grow- 
ing influence  over  Frank,  and  inwardly 
resents,  as  the  deadliest  insult  Frank  could 
have  offered  to  her,  the  sight  of  the  trans- 
fer of  his  devotion  to  Miss  Grange. 

But  worse  things  than  the  enforced 
passi\'C  endurance  of  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  this  bitter  fruit  await  Kate. 
She  finds  herself  one  day,  forced  by  tho 
pressure  of  the  general  intimacy  which 
lias  been  established,  into  an  lumr's  unin- 
terrupted conversation  with  Miss  Grange  ; 
and  to  Kate's  great,  uufoigncd,  disgiisted 
surprise,  iliss  Grange  does  not  shirk  it ! 

That  young  woman,  indeed, appears  to  be 
positively  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  holding 
unfettered  communication  with  Frank's 
cousin,  and  in  this  pleasure  there  is  rank 
offence  to  Kate.  "  If  you  were  ashamed 
to  look  me  in  the  face  I  might  be  idiotic 
enough  to  pity  you,  and  so  be  tempted  to 
hold  my  dagger,"  Miss  Mervyn  says  to 
herself  on  the  occasion  of  her  finding  her- 
self forced  into  the  position  of  being  Miss 
Grange's  entertainer  one  morning.  As  it 
is,  misplaced  pity  has  no  part  with  her, 
and  her  manner  is  harder,  cruder,  more 
unlike  her  own  than  it  has  ever  been  to  a 
human  being  in  her  life  before. 

Charlotte  Grange  has  come  here  with 
her  claws  sharpened  this  day.  She  is 
prepared  for  the  battle,  for  all  the  sultry 
calm  and  quiet  of  her  demeanour.  Frank 
has  been  dangling  after  her  of  late,  but  ho 
has  not  been  definite.  He  has  paced  round 
and  round  the  trap,  but  the  bait  lias  not 
been  sufficiently  tempting  to  induce  him 
to  ta.stc  it  to  his  own  destruction  as  yet. 
Miss  Grange  has  looked  around  her  for  a 
cause  for  this  halting  on  his  part,  and  in 
her  own  heart  has  decided  that  his  dis- 
cretion is  due  to  his  cousin. 

That  she  will  sting  that  cousin  out  of 
even  the  semblance  of  affectionate  interest 
in  him,  and  so  wound  his  pride,  or  his 
heart,  or  his  vanity,  or  whatever  it  is  men 
are  wounded  in  by  evil  speakers,  liars, 
slanderers,  and  busy-bodies,  is  only  a 
natural  resolve  for  Sliss  Grange  to  come 
to. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  get  yon  alone,  and 
keep  your  conversation  to  myself  for  once," 
Miss  Grange    begins  with  well  assumed 
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friendly  interest,  as  Kate  reluctantly  opens 
the  disagreeable  meeting  by  asking  her 
unwelcome  guest  to  be  seated.  "  Mi-s. 
Dargan  or  Captain  Bellairs  always  mono- 
polise you  when  we  meet  at  Lugnaquilla, 
and  I  stand  no  chance  of  getting  a  word 
from,  you." 

"  There  are  very  few  people  in  the 
world  who  would  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  a  word  from  me  when  I  am  able 
to  get  a  word  from  either  Mrs.  Durgan  or 
Captain  Bellairs,"  Kate  says.  Then  she 
adds  undauntedly,  half  hoping  that  her 
words  may  lead  to  a  climax, 

"  My  cousin  Mr.  Forest  is  one  of  that 
minority.  I  have  no  other  acquaintances 
about  me  now  whom  I  don't  either  dislike 
or  despise." 

She  looks  Miss  Grange  straight  in  the 
eyes  as  she  says  this,  and  this  composed 
adversary  does  not  either  droop  them,  or 
change  countenance  in  the  slightest  degree, 
or  in  any  way  make  manifest  that  she  is 
conscious  of  feeling  less  innocent  than  a 
mountain  dove. 

"  Indeed,"  she  says,  quietly,  when 
Kate  has  thrown  her  verbal  gauntlet 
down.  "  Indeed ;  you  seem  to  be  so 
fond  of  Prank  that  I  wish  I  had  brought 
him  over  here  to-day  to  see  you ;  but 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
us  to  have  a  little  quiet  chat  together.  I 
don't  like  to  have  a  man  running  after  m.e 
perpetually." 

Those  women  only  who  have  been 
goaded  in  the  same  way  can  understand 
how  all  the  hate  and  rage  that  have 
hitherto  been  dormant  in  her  nature,  wake 
into  life  in  Kate's  breast  as  she  hears  this 
mean,  undermining  intruder  grow  insolent 
in  her  strength,  and  proclaim  her  triumph 
over  Frank's  credulity.  To  hear  him 
called  "  Frank  "  too,  by  this  woman,  who 
says  out  the  name  with  the  light,  easy, 
familiar  air  of  one  who  is  well  accustomed 
to  utter  it !  Kate  feels  degraded,  as  she 
looks  at  her  successor  and  knows  what 
manner  of  woman  she  is,  by  the  spasm  of 
jealousy  which  contracts  her  heart.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  degrading  in  the 
jealousy  itself  ;  it  is  not  the  savage 
insatiate  offspring  of  passion ;  it  is  only 
the  natural  result  of  the  real  honest 
liking,  the  genuine  affectionate  sympathy, 
the  warm  anxious  regard  which  she  has 
still  for  the  man  whom  she  once  loved. 

But  Miss  Grange  mistakes  it   and   its 


causes,  and  there  comes  a  gleam  of  malig- 
nant satisfaction  at  her  own  power  to 
pain,  into  her  gentle  eyes.  Her  satisfaction 
is  slightly  damped,  however,  by  Kate's  next 
words. 

"  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  my 
cousin  Mr.  Forest  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  swayed  even  in  a  trifling 
matter  by  you  ;  perhaps  you  have  made 
yourself  mistress  of  some  secret  which  he 
desires  to  have  kept,  by  hiding  behind  a 
curtain,  or  peeping  through  a  key-hole, 
and  you  hold  it  over  him  as  a  threat.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  thing  you  would  do,  I 
should  imagine." 

Kate  speaks  with  the  prec'sion  and  cold 
distinctness  of  intense  concentrated  con- 
tempt. But  the  woman  she  addresses  is 
contempt-proof.  Miss  Grange  merely 
throws  her  head  up,  and  ripples  out  a 
clear,  rather  loud  laugh,  that  actually 
shakes  her  plump  person.  That  there  is 
nothing  genuine  in  the  laughter — that  it 
does  not  take  its  rise  in  amusement,  or 
mirthful  feeling,  or  delicately  tickled 
humour,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  She 
laughs  ;  as  if  Kate's  accusation  were  so 
eminently  ridiculous  a  thing  that  no 
sensible  woman  need  attempt  to  refute  it. 

"  How  touchy  you  are  about  my  having 
heard — quite  by  accident — the  little  ad- 
vances you  made  to  Frank,  my  dear,"  she 
says,  saucily;  "you've  evidently  brooded 
over  it,  and  come  to  think  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Men  are  so  different,  Frank  never  gets  in  the 
least  annoyed  when  I  laugh  at  him  about  it." 

The  coarse  callous  hardihood  with  which 
Miss  Grange  can  ignore  so  entirely  her 
own  shameful  part  in  the  scene  to  which 
she  makes  this  irritating  reference,  is 
infinitely  more  bewildering  and  enraging 
to  Kate,  than  is  the  galling  allusion  to 
her  own  share  in  the  transaction.  That 
at  least,  even  if  a  little  over  tender,  had 
been  true  and  womanly;  whereas  Charlotte 
Grange  had  been  so  entirely  contemptible, 
that  Kate  feels  something  of  humiliation 
in  holding  any  communion  with  her,  and 
is  silent  through  sheer  amazement. 

But  Miss  Grange,  quiet,  undistarbed, 
and  calm,  takes  advantage  of  Kate's 
staggered  silence  at  her  laughter  to  say, 
"I  wouldn't  bring  Frank  with  me  to-day, 
because  my  sister-in-law  is  so  fond  of 
prophesyiiig,  and  it  bores  me.  She  de- 
clares that  Frank  Forest  is  in  love  with 
me — as  if  I  cared  whether  he  is  or  not !  " 
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CHAPTER    V.     A    RENDEZVOUS. 

Notwithstanding  the  excifcement  under 
which  he  was  labom-ing,  and  the  despair 
which  seemed  to  have  settled  at  his  heart, 
Walter  Danby  slept  well  that  night  in  the 
clean  fresh-smelling  hard  bed  at  the  Lion, 
and  had  pleasant  dreams,  in  which  Anne 
Studley — not  in  the  least  like  herself,  but 
still  a  beneficent  angel — played  a  promi- 
nent part. 

When  young  Danby  opened  his  eyes 
the  next  morning,  he  was  at  once  con- 
scious of  all  the  folly  that  he  had 
committed  on  the  previous  night,  and 
never  before  had  the  world  seemed  so 
distasteful  to  him.  His  eyes  were  heavy, 
his  head  throbbed,  and  to  collect  his 
thoughts  sufficiently  for  proper  deliberation 
as  to  what  had  best  be  done,  seemed  to 
him  an  impossibility;  so  he  made  his  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  inn  garden,  where  a 
punt  was  moored  for  the  convenience  of 
bathers,  and,  after  two  or  three  headers 
into  the  cool  river,  he  seemed  refreshed 
and  reinvigorated.  His  mind,  too,  was  so 
much  clearer  that,  as  he  seated  himself  on 
his  bed,  in  a  pause  during  dressing,  he 
was  able  to  face  his  position,  and  to  con- 
sider how  he  could  best  get  out  of  the 
scrape  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

I"  The  money  must  be  paid,  there's  no 
doubt  of  that,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and 
*  paid  at  once.  The  captain  did  not  seem 
to  see  the  idea  of  any  delay,  and,  as  the 
day  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  must  be  kept 
to.  Was  it  fairly  won  ?  that's  the  question 
that's  racking  me  just  now.     Last  night  I 
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would  have  sworn  that  I  saw  him  shuffling 
with  the  cards  under  the  table,  and  this 
morning,  after  my  night's  sleep,  and  all 
the  clearing  effects  of  my  dip,  I  am  of  the 
same  mind.  If  he  had  not  been  Anne's 
father  I  would  have  taken  him  by  the 
throat,  and — what  a  horrible  idea,  having 
such  an  old  scoundrel  for  one's  father-in- 
law  !  And  yet  for  her  I  would  chance  that 
or  anything  else.  How  sweet  she  is  !  so 
calm,  and  quiet,  and  resigned  !  never 
grumbling  the  least  at  the  way  in  which 
she  is  treated  ;  and  it  is  too  bad  to  bring  a 
bright  intelligent  girl  of  that  kind  to  a 
place  like  this,  and  bury  her  alive,  without 
a  soul  to  speak  to,  or — a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  pounds  !  How  I  could  ever  have 
been  idiot  enough  to  go  on  playing  until  I 
had  lost  such  a  sum  as  that !  Only  one 
way  to  meet  it,  since  the  captain's  so  keen 
after  his  money,  and  that  is  to  sell  out 
Aunt  Luscombe's  five  hundred  pound 
legacy,  which  I  had  set  apart  as  a  nest- 
egg  in  case  I  ever  married.  What  a 
charming  girl  that  is ;  how  modest  and 
reticent — and  how  remarkably  good- 
looking  !  I  wonder  whether  she  knows  I 
care  for  her — at  least  of  course  she  does, 
every  girl  divines  that  in  an  instant — but 
whether  she  cares  for  me  !  Wliat  can  old 
Studley  have  said  to  her  when  he  noticed 
me  at  the  station  ?  Something  not  too 
flattering,  no  doubt.  AVonderful  fellow  to 
turn  up  kings,  tlje  old  man ;  it  could  >i<it 
be  all  fair  !  And  yet  I've  no  proof,  and 
even  if  I  had,  I  doubt  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  ought  to  make  any  row. 
The  best  way  will  be  to  hold  my  tongue 
and  never  to  play  again.  I'll  bring  down 
the  money  on  Sunday,  because  that  will 
give  me  a  chance  of  seeing  Anno,  but  1 
won't  dream  of  stopping,  as  the  captain 
proposed,  or  at  all  events  of  playing.     I'm 
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sick  and'  disgusted  with  tlie  life  I'm 
leading  now,  and  there's  no  chance  of 
promotion  in  the  bank.  I've  half  a  mind 
to  cut  it,  and  see  what  good  I  could  do  by 
emigrating.  1  would,  too,  if  Anno  Studley 
would  come  with  me.  I  wonder  whether 
she  would;- there  would  be  no  harm  in 
asking  her,  and  she's  just  cut  out  for  an 
eanigranb's  wife — full  of  patience  and 
eaidurance  and  hope.  Heath  has  never 
turned'  up,  so  I  suppose  he  slept  at  the 
captain's.  By  jove,  I  must  push  along, 
or  I  siiall  miss  the  'bus  to  the  station  !  " 

But  he  was-  in  time  for  that  accommo- 
dating vehicle;  and,  as  they  drove  past  the 
captain's  door,  Heath  issued  forth  and 
climbed  to  the  seat  on  the  roof  next  to 
Danby.  His  night's  work  did  not  seem 
to  have  affected  him,  for  he  was  as  cleanly 
shaved,  as  neat  and  precise  in  his  dress  as 
usual.  'When  they  were  on  their  way  to 
London  in  the  train,  happening  to  have 
the  carriage  to  themselves,  Heath  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
Danby  about  the  card-playing,  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  previous  night.  "  You 
lost  again  heavily,  I  understand  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Tes  !  "  said  Danby,  with  a  blush,  for 
he  always  liked  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
Heath.  "  Tes,  much  more  than  I  could 
afford." 

"  I  cannot  understand  your  being  so  ex- 
tremely foolish,"  said  Heath,  coldly.  "  I 
am  not  a  card  player  myself,  but  I  imagine 
I  could  judge  in  a  minute  when  I  was  over- 
matched, and  if  I  then  continued  playing 
I  should  only  have  my  vanity  to  thank. 
Captain  Studley  has  not  merely  greater 
judgment  and  greater  coolness,  but  far 
greater  experience  than  you,  and  all  these 
things  tell,  I  should  imagine,  in  an  en- 
counter. Moreover,  if  those  trustees  in 
whom  the  management  of  the  bank  is  now 
vested  were  to  learn  that  you  were  gam- 
bling, it  might  seriously  affect  your  posi- 
tion there.  My  advice  to  you  is— pay  up, 
and  have  done  with  it." 

"Do  you  know,  Heath,"  commenced 
Danby,  "  do  you  know — ,"  he  was  just 
going  to  tell  Heath  of  his  suspicions  of  the 
captain's  foul  play,  but  he  thought  better 
of  it.  "  I  mean,  did  the  captain  tell  you  I 
promised  to  take  him  the  money  on  Sunday 
next,  when  he  said  he  would  give  me  my 
revenge  ?" ' 

"  Take  him  the  money,  pay  him  and 
come  away  !  Don't  piny  any  more,  that's 
my  advice,"  said  Heath;  "  moreover,  you 
won't  have  the  chance,  as  Studley  must 


devote  nearly  all  his  Sunday  to  me. 
Besides,  he  talks  of  going  abroad  next- 
week  for  some  little  time." 

"  Will  he  take  his  daughter  with  him?" 
asked  Danby,  anxiously. 

"I  don't  know,  I  didn't  enquire,"  said: 
Heath  ;   "  the  subject  didn't  interest  me. 

'Walter  Danby  found  he  could  not  settle 
to  the  bank  work  that  day.  The  dip  in 
the  cold  river  had  but  a  transient  effect, 
towards  noon  his  head  was  aching  as  badly 
as  before,  and,  worse  still,  his  mind  was 
runniug  on  something  very  different  from 
day  books  and  ledgers.  "VVhat  Heath  had 
said  about  Captain  .Studley's  intended  visit 
to  the  Continent  upset  him  very  much. 
For  the  probability  was  that  Anne  would 
not  be  left  at  Loddonford  by  herself,  but 
would  be  sent  off  somewhere ;  and  even 
were  she  left  at  the  cottage,  he  could 
never  venture  to  call  there  in  the  captain's 
absence.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
giving  her  up,  of  never  seeing  her  again, 
just  when  he  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
she  took  some  interest  in  him.  And 
yet  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Her  father 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  giving  his 
daughter's  hand  to  a  clerk  in  a  bank 
with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  His  only  chance  would  be 
the  emigration  notion.  He  would  have  a 
tolerable  sum  to  start  with,  after  paying 
the  captain's  debt ;  he  could  get  good 
introductions  in  Australia,  and  if  Anne 
would  only  share  his  lot,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  prove  by  zeal  and  indu.stry  that 
he  really  deserved  her. 

After  bank  hours  Walter  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  round  the  West-end,  and 
occasionally  of  dining  at  that  club,  to  be  a 
member  of  which  had,  at  one  time,  seemed 
to  him  to  sweeten  and  flavour  existence, 
bvit  on  this  occasion  ho  took  his  dinner  at 
an  old-fashioned  chop-house  in  Fleet-street, 
and  afterwards  made  his  way  to  his  lodging, 
which  was  situated  in  South  Molton-street, 
a  queer  duct  which  leads  from  Oxford  the 
commercial  to  Brook  the  aristocratic,  and 
which,  though  so  closely  bordering  on 
fashionable  ground,  is  unmistakably 
homely,  unpretending,  and  tolerably  cheap. 
Here,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  smaller 
houses,  Walter  had  a  roomy  attic,  which 
he  had  furnished  with  a  view  to  combine 
the  comforts  of  bed  and  sitting-room. 
There  was  a  writing-table  in  the  window, 
and  against  the  wall  a  book-case  fairly 
filled  with  something  beside  railway  book- 
stall literature,  and  several  Burlington 
Arcade  prints  of  languishing  ladies.     The 
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cvpninfT  wns  chill,  bat  thoro  ^vns  no  fire 
laid  in  the  little  grate,  nor  indeed,  even  if 
there  had  heen,  wnnld  Walter  have  risked 
offendinp;  his  landlady  liy  lisrhtinrj  it.  So, 
after  kindling  liia  Inmp,  and  filling  his 
pipe,  he  threw  his  travelling  plaid  over 
his  shoulders  and  seated  himself  at  the 
T\Titing-t«bIe.  Composition  did  not  come 
easily  to  him  ;  moreover,  he  had  not,  when 
ho  sat  down,  that  certainty  as  to  what 
lie  intended  to  say,  which  is  essential  to 
the  comfortable  progress  of  a  writer;  but 
after  a  couple  of  bonrs,  dnnng  which  the 
atmosphere  had  become  thick  with  smoke, 
and  the  floor  strewn  with  blotted  sheets, 
he  had  achieved  something  like  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Ton  must  not  be  offended  with  me  for 
writing  to  yon,  as  a  letter  is  the  only  moans 
by  which  I  can  hope  at  present  to  attract 
your  attention,  and  hold  you  as  my  listener 
for  a  few  minutes ;  and  you  will  not,  I 
hope,  think  me  pi-esumptnons  in  writing 
to  yon,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
when  I  tell  yon  that  your  reply  will  in- 
fluence the  future  tenour  of  my  life.  I 
suppose  yon  must  have  seen  that,  from 
the  first  time  of  seeing  you,  I  was  irre- 
sistibly attracted  towards  yon.  If  you 
have  noticed  my  manner  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  annoyed.  I  have  not, 
I  confess,  attempted  to  disguise  my  feel- 
ings, as  there  was  nothing  in  them  of 
which  I  felt  ashamed.  But  I  should 
not  have  spoken  or  written  to  you  in  this 
way,  at  all  events  just  yet,  but  for  circum- 
stances. I  am  going  to  take  a  step  which 
may  make  or  mar  me.  I  am  going  to  give 
np  the  situation  which  I  bold  in  the  bank, 
and  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  I  know  it 
may  be  considered  foolish  to  throw  away 
a  certainty,  bnt  I  cannot  remain  in  Lon- 
don. I  have  done  nothing  really  wrong, 
bnt  I  have  been  very  silly,  and  I  feel  that 
I  must  cast  off  all  association  with  the 
place.  I  tell  you  this  in  all  honour,  as 
few  ought  to  know  it.  I  have  done  no 
real  harm,  but  I  have  spent  more  money 
than  I  onght  in  various  ways  ;  ami  I  wish 
to  get  away,  not  because  I  am  afraid  of 
being  again  led  into  temptation,  for  I 
believe  I  should  have  strength  of  mind  to 
resist,  bnt  because  I  am  honestly  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  want  ^■o  try  and  forget  my 
folly  in  a  new  life.  I  have  money  enough 
to  make  a  fair  t^tnTt  in  a  new  land,  bnt  I 
want  to  ask  yon  to  share  my  future.  If 
I  thought  that  I  was  inducing  you  to  leave 
a  thoroughly  happy  homo,  where  yon  were 
truly  appreciated,  even  with  all  my  desire 


to  make  you  my  wife,  I  should  hesitate 
before  asking  this  of  you.  But,  situated 
as  you  are,  about  to  be  thrown  on  the 
world  to  gain  your  own  living,  I  Impo  yon 
will  not  think  mo  selfish  in  proposing  i\mt 
the  start  in  our  new  life  shall  bo  made 
together,  and  that  the  heaviei'  portion  of 
the  burden  shall  be  borne  on  my  shoulders. 
"  I  do  not  want  an  immediate  answer 
from  you;  think  over  all  I  have  written, 
and  do  not  think  less  favourably  because 
this  paper  is  not  filled  with  protestations 
of  all  I  feel,  and  all  I  profess.  If  I  have 
judged  yon  rightly,  the  absence  of  vows 
and  promises  will  not  cause  you  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  earnestness  or 
sincerity  in  my  proposal.  I  hope  to  have 
your  answer  from  your  ovm  lips.  I  am 
coming  to  Loddonford  to  see  Captain 
Stud  ley,  by  appointment,  at  three  on 
Sunday.  I  shall  not  be  long  with  him, 
and  I  happen  to  know  he  will  bo  busy  all 
day.  -Will  you  give  me  five  minutes  when 
I  come  away  from  him  ?  Five  minutes, 
in  which  I  may  learn  my  whole  future 
career  !  "  Walter  Danbv." 

"  It  is  not  very  well  put  !  "  said  Walter, 
after  reading  this  document  for  the  last 
time,  and  placing  it  in  an  envelope,  which 
he  addressed  to  "  Miss  Studley,  Loddon- 
ford, Berks."  "It  does  not  read  right 
straight  off,  like  the  lovers'  letter.^  in 
novels  ;  but  I  think  it  conveys  what  I 
mean.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  best  I  can  do  ; 
and  Anne  will  like  it  better,  because 
she  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  all  my  own, 
and  that  there's  no  flummery  about  it. 
And  now  I'll  get  to  bed,  for  I'm  pretty 
well  tired.  I  had  no  idea  that  writing 
thing.q,  what  they  call  literary  composi- 
tion, took  so  much  out  of  a  fellow  !  " 

During  the  course  of  the  week,  Danby 
looked  through  his  letters  with  feverish 
eagerness,  but  never  found  one  from  Anne. 
He  was  not  exactly  disappointed  ;  he  had 
scarcely  expected  a  reply,  and  ho  felt 
tolerably  certain  that  by  not  writing  she 
intended  to  keep  the  appointment  he  had 
proposed.  Meanwhile,  he  carried  out  his 
business  arrangements  so  far  as  seeing  hia 
brother  and  realising  the  little  legacy,  out 
of  which  the  gambling  debt  to  Captain 
Studley  was  to  be  paid.  He  ke]>t  his 
intention  of  quitting  his  situation  strictly 
to  himself.  He  said  nothing  about  it  in 
the  bank ;  nor  did  he  mention  it  to  Heath, 
who,  so  far  from  seeking  his  confidence, 
seemed  to  have  become  more  reserved 
than  ever.  There  was  a  rumour  among 
the  clerks  that  Heath  was  to  be  appointed 
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manager  of  tte  bank  at  a  large  salary  ; 
but  lie  himself  neither  endorsed  nor  denied 
it.  He  worked  very  hard  at  his  ordinary 
duties,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  he  was 
engaged,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  de- 
tectives, who  were  still  trying  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  murder  and  to  trace  the 
missing  jewellery,  and  whose  reports  and 
suggestions  were  invariably  submitted  to 
Heath.  Walter  Danby  sometimes  thought 
that  the  chief  cashier's  manner  had 
rather  changed  to  him  since  their  last  visit 
to  Loddonford  together  ;  but  it  might,  he 
reasoned  with  himself,  be  merely  his  fancy, 
as  Heath  never  alluded  to  the  subject. 

The  captain  was  not  far  out  when  he 
asserted  his  idea  that  young  Danby  pro- 
bably lay  late  on  Sunday  mornings.  There 
was  something  too  delightful  in  hearing 
the  clock  strike  the  abhorred  hour  of 
usual  rising,  and  then  of  sinking  back 
once  more  into  the  pillow,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  no  harm  could  come  of  it.  ■  Sun- 
day was  usually  a  day,  too,  for  dawdling 
over  dressing,  and  for  delicious  dalliance 
with  the  breakfast,  shared  by  one  or  two 
congenial  souls,  also  victims  of  week-day 
oppression,  and  lightened  by  the  perusal 
of  the  sporting  newspaper.  But  on  this 
particular  Sunday,  Walter  Danby  awoke 
early,  and,  having  the  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  all  that  he  had  to  go 
through  brought  before  him,  be  could  not 
go  to  sleep  again,  but  lay  revolving  in  his 
mind  how  he  could  best  put  his  case  to 
Anne,  and  what  were  his  chances  of 
winning  it. 

"  I  think  I  made  a  good  point  in  the 
letter,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  where  I  told 
her  I  should  not  have  had  the  pluck  to 
take  her  away  from  a  comfortable  home, 
to  share  a  chance  lot  with  small  means  ; 
and  heaven  knows  I  meant  it.  But,  even 
if  one  had  to  struggle  for  a  certain  time 
in  the  bush,  carrying  out  and  doing  all 
those  things  which  one  reads  of  in  the 
emigrants'  letters  which  are  published  in 
the  newspapers,  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
much  worse  for  her  than  living  a  solitary 
life  shut  up  in  that  ghastly,  tumble-down 
cottage,  surrounded  by  that  miasma-pro- 
ducing jungle.  A  sort  of  place  which  one 
reads  of  as  haunted  by  smugglers  or 
coiners,  being  far  away  from  any  other 
human  habitation,  and  specially  adapted 
for  the  carrying  on  of  nefarious  practices, 
by  Jove !  Fancy  a  girl  of  her  bright, 
earnest  temperament  hidden  away  in  such 
a  rat-hole,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  or, 
what  to  her  I  shouldimagine  would  be  almost 


worse,  sent  away  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  English  and  music  to  some  wretched 
children,  who  would  hate  her  and  make 
her  life  a  burden  to  her,  while  she  had  to 
bear  the  patronage  of  their  parents  !  Be- 
sides, there  can  be  no  question  of  filial 
love  or  obedience  to  interfere.  One  must 
do  the  captain  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
never  pretends  any  excessive  affection  for 
his  daughter ;  and  Anne  must  see  that, 
though,  of  course,  she  would  never  allow 
it.  To  take  her  beyond  the  contamination 
of  such  a  father  would  in  itself  be  some- 
thing, though  she  knows  nothing  and 
never  must  learn  anything  of  half  his 
villainy.  I  wonder  whether  that,  having 
me  down  to  his  place,  was  a  plant !  I  can 
scarcely  think  so,  because,  if  so,  Heath 
must  have  been  in  it — and  yet  Heath 
warned  me  against  playing  any  more  with 
Studley.  I  don't  think  the  advice  neces- 
sary though.  I  shall  take  him  the  money 
this  afternoon,  and  no  one  wall  ever  find 
me  playing  another  card  during  my  life  !  " 
It  was  a  bright,  warm  autumn  after- 
noon, one  of  those  soft,  sweet,  mellow 
days  which  are  preferable  to  the  blazing 
summer's  defiant  heat,  when  Walter  started 
from  Paddington,  and  he  was  anticipating 
much  enjoyment  in  his  walk  from  the 
station  at  Loddonford  to  the  captain's 
cottage.  He  was  a  country-bred  young 
man,  having  come  to  London  expressly  to 
undertake  his  duties  in  Middleham's  bank, 
and  still  retained  many  of  his  country 
tastes.  But  as  he  journeyed  downward,  the 
heavy  mists  rose  on  all  sides  from  the 
newly  upturned  earth,  the  sun  became  an 
opaque  red  globe,  which  was  rapidly 
descending  towards  the  horizon,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  day  was  changed. 
Nevertheless,  Danby  determined  to  carry 
out  his  resolution  of  walking  to  the  cot- 
tage, and,  scorning  the  offers  of  the  fly- 
men, he  set  out  on  the  road.  His  good 
spirits,  however,  seemed  to  have  vanished 
with  the  sunshine.  Exercise  had  generally 
the  effect  of  rousing  him,  even  when  at  his 
lowest  ebb  ;  but  this  time  he  tried  it  in 
vain.  An  indefinable  sensation  of  immi- 
nent danger,  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  avoid,  seemed  to  be  creeping  over 
him.  Everything  had  a  melancholy  aspect: 
the  gaunt,  bare  fields,  with  the  never- 
ending,  never-altering  fun-ows,  stretching 
far  away  out  of  sight ;  the  leafless  hedges, 
yet  soaking  with  the  previous  night's  dew, 
and  in  which  the  spider's  slender  web 
hung  glittering  like  threads  of  silver ;  the 
tall,   gaunt    poplars,    tlirough    which    the 
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wind  breathed  its  melancholy  dirofe.  There 
was  no  tliick  foliag;e  now  to  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  river;  but  the  river  itself,  erst 
so  lovely,  was  now  a  brown,  brawling 
stream,  thick  and  muddy,  and  cumbered 
with  the  leaves  and  bnmchos  with  which 
its  Viosom  was  wind-strewn. 

Through  the  village  now,  and  out  on  to 
the  open  road  beyond,  where,  on  week 
days,  one  seldom  met  a  soul  or  heard  a 
sound,  save  the  labourer's  deep  admonition 
to  his  hoi-ses,  or  the  sharp  clapper  of  the 
bin!  boy,  and  which,  on  Sunday,  was 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  trees  dripped 
with  moisture,  the  path  was  dank  and 
sodden,  and  Uanby's  heart  sank  within 
him  as  ho  trudged  along.  Had  he  done 
right,  after  all,  in  addressing  Anne  ? 
Would  she  look  upon  his  letter,  written 
upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  as  pre- 
sumptuous and  insolent  ?  He  must  take 
his  chance  of  that  now ;  and,  after  all,  he 
felt  that  in  that  instance,  at  least,  he  had 
acted  well  and  wisely.  What  was  it  that 
weighed  so  heavily  on  him,  with  such  a 
presentiment  of  evil  to  come  ?  Was  it  a 
fear  of  his  own  stability  of  pui-pose,  a 
doubt  lest  bo  should  be  enticed  into  play- 
ing again  and  losing  more  money  ?  That 
could  be  easily  settled  by  his  not  seeing 
the  captain  at  all.  He  could  leave  the  money, 
which  he  had  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  with 
Anne  or  with  the  servant,  saying  that  ho 
had  been  too  hurried  to  come  in.  At  all 
events,  he  would  see  Anne  first,  and  con- 
sult her  upon  the  matter.  If  it  were  not 
necessary  to  see  the  captain,  Walter  cer- 
tainly had  no  desire  to  press  the  point. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  de- 
termined not  to  ring  the  bell,  as  usual,  but 
to  make  his  way  into  the  garden  through 
a  side-gate,  which  was  known  to  him,  by 
which  he  could  gain  the  store-room,  which 
Anne  had  appropriated  as  a  kind  of  sitting- 
room,  and  where  he  should  probably  then 
find  her.  What  his  future  proceedings 
would  be  would  all  depend  on  what  answer 
he  received  from  her. 

When  ho  reached  the  high,  ivy-grown 
garden  wall,  he  turned  up  a  little,  narrow 
lane  and  found  the  side-gate  open.  Push- 
ing it  quietly,  he  passed  through,  and, 
making  his  way  through  the  jungle,  he 
gained  the  house.  The  street-door  was 
closed,  but,  walking  round,  ho  found  that 
the  full-length  French  window  of  the  store- 
room was  open  ;  and,  as  it  was  there  he 
expected  to  find  Anne,  he  entered.  Anne 
was  not  there,  nor  was  there  much  trace 
of  her  recent  occupation  of  the  room.   The 


work-tablo  which  she  had  arranged  in  the 
window  was  wheeled  into  a  corner,  and 
the  floor  was  occupied  by  two  or  three 
boxes  and  portmanteaus,  more  or  loss  tilled 
with  personal  effects.  Picking  his  way 
through  these,  Walter  looked  round  him, 
and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  Anne 
was  not  there,  was  about  to  retire,  when 
he  heard  his  own  name  pronounced. 

Listening,  for  a  moment,  he  hoard  it 
again.  The  voice  came  from  the  dining- 
room.  The  glazed  door  between  it  and 
the  room  in  which  he  was,  was  shut,  but 
stooping  down  and  drawing  the  red  curtain 
a  bit  on  one  side,  he  could  distinctly  make 
out  the  figures  of  two  men,  seated  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and  when  they 
spoke  again,  he  immediately  recognised 
the  voices  as  those  of  the  captain  and 
Heath.  "Danby."  There  it  was  again! 
For  the  life  of  him,  he  must  stay  and 
listen  to  what  they  were  saying  about  him. 

"  Bring  it !  "  said  Heath.  "  You  need 
not  be  frightened  about  that.  He  has  sold 
out  that  legacy  money  on  purpose." 

"  Five  hundred,  wasn't  it  ?  "  asked  the 
captain.  "  A  hundred  and  fifty  makes  a 
very  small  hole  in  that !  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  not  to  indulge  his  desire  for 
revenge,  and  let  him  leave  some  more 
behind." 

"  It  would  be  useless  trying,  for  he 
won't  play  any  more,"  said  Heath.  "He 
spoke  to  me  about  it  the  other  day,  and 
on  the  whole  I  rather  counselled  him  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 

"  That  was  friendly,"  said  the  captain 
with  bitter  emphasis. 

"  To  whom  ?  to  him  or  to  yon  ?  I  say,  to 
both,"  said  Heath,  bringing  his  hand 
down  on  the  table.  "  Haven't  we  got 
bigger  and  better  things  to  attend  to,  that 
you  should  be  wasting  your  time  winning 
a  few  pounds  from  a  boy  ?  " 

"  Boy  or  man,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
provided  I  win  ;  and  I  confess  I'm  not  rich 
enough  to  look  upon  a  hundred  and  fifty 
as  a  '  few  '  pounds  !  "  grumbled  the  cap- 
tain. "However,  I  suppose  you  know  best. 
It  is  full  time  the  '  boy  '  was  come  though. 
He'll  be  disappointed  at  not  finding  Anne, 
but  I  sent  her  off  to  Mrs.  Wells." 

"And  the  servant,  has  she  gone  out  ?  " 
asked  Heath. 

"  With  orders  not  to  return  till  ton  at 
night,"  said  the  ca])tain.  "  The  girl  stared 
with  astonislvmcnt  when  I  told  her." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  don't  keep  Uanby 
chattering,  but  tell  him  at  once  you're 
sorry  you  can't  give  him  dinner,  as  Miss 
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Studley  is  out;  and  you're  very  busy,  we 
shall  have  the  house  all  to  ourselves.  And 
there  is  plenty  to  do,  I  can  tell  you.  You 
must  have  everything  clearly  written  out 
to  submit  to  Van  Stuyvesant,  number  and 
weight  of  the  stones,  price  required,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  or  he'll  never  do  any 
business  with  you.  You  might  see  Monnier 
in  Paris — the  old  man,  mind,  not  the  son, 
who  is  timid  and  chattel's  too  much — and 
Lassenaye  in  Brussels,  but  I  don't  think 
you'll  do  any  real  good  until  you  get  to 
Amsterdam,  and  then  Van  Stuyvesant  is 
your  man.  No  chance  of  young  Danby's 
being  shown  into  this  room,  is  there  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  to  show  him ;  you 
forget  the  servant  is  out,"  said  the  captain. 
"  We  shall  hear  the  bell,  and  I'll  go  and 
let  him  in." 

"  Well  then,  take  him  straight  to  your 
room,  and  when  you've  got  the  money, 
get  rid  of  him,"  said  Heath.  "As  he's 
not  coming  here,  and  there's  no  window 
towards  the  front,  we  may  as  well  be 
getting  on  with  our  business.  Is  there  a 
match  anywhere  about  ?  " 

"  On  the  mantelshelf  in  the  comer," 
said  the  captain.  Then  Danby  heard  the 
sharp  scratch  of  a  match,  and  saw  Heath 
bend  forward  to  light  the  swinging  lamp 
above  the  table.  The  young  man  quickly 
withdrew  into  the  shadow ;  but  after  a 
time  he  peered  again  from  behind  the 
curtain,  and  the  inner  room  being  now 
fully  lighted  he  saw  a  sight  which  com- 
pletely entranced  him,  and  from  which  he 
could  not  remove  his  eyes. 

Immediately  under  the  lamp,  and  mid- 
way between  the  two  men,  was  a  case 
or  casket  such  as  jewellers  use,  made  of 
leather  and  lined  with  white  satin.  This, 
however,  was  old-fashioned  in  its  shape,  its 
leather  was  frayed  and  its  satin  soiled  and 
discoloured  by  age.  It  was  a  large  casket, 
and  was  evidently  meant  to  contain  a 
whole  suite  of  jewels,  tiara  for  the  head, 
necklace,  earrings,  and  bracelets.  The 
latter  were  still  in  it,  large  diamonds 
deeply  imbedded  in  thick  strong  gold 
bands.  The  tiara  M'as  also  there,  but  the 
spaces  for  the  necklace  and  earrings  were 
empty.  Holding  his  breath,  and  with  his 
eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head,  Danby 
noticed,  close  by  Heath's  hands  a  small 
polished  steel  hammer,  pincers,  and  other 
tools.  In  front  of  him  lay  some  gold 
work,  twisted  and  broken,  and  in  his  hand 
was  a  paper  full  of  gleaming  stones,  which 
he  held  up  to  the  light  and  surveyed  with 
eagerness. 


"  They  are  superb  !  "  he  muttered,  as 
having  breathed  on  them  he  watched  the 
breath  fade  instantly  away.  "  Old  Stuy- 
vesant must  take  the  strap  right  ofi  that 
black  leather  pocket-book,  before  he  has 
any  of  these  beauties.  And  they  ought 
to  "be  worth  much,"  he  said,  in  a  still  lower 
tone;  "for  they  were  trouble  enough  to 
get !  " 

He  moved  aside  as  he  spoke,  and  Danby 
saw  clearly,  for  the  fii-st  time,  the  open 
case  in  which  the  tiara  and  the  bracelets 
still  remained.  Sm-ely,  these  ornaments 
were  familiar  to  him  ?  Surely  he  had  seen 
them  before — and  recently?  Meanwhile 
the  captain  had  taken  the  jewel-case  into 
his  hands. 

"  You  can't  get  these  stones  out,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Heath ;  "  they  are  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  gold,  and  the  gold  itself 
is  so  solid  that  it  defies  any  efi'ort  I  can 
make  with  these  toy  tools.  However,  you 
will  have  quite  enough  with  you  for  one 
bargain,  and  if  the  old  man  bites,  you  or 
I  can  easily  visit  him  again.  What's 
that  ?  "  he  cried  abruptly,  turning  towards 
the  middle  door. 

"  Nothing  !  "  said  Studley,  looking  up 
and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  "  the 
cat,  I  suppose.  The  stores  we  have  put  in 
there  have  attracted  mice,  and  the  cat  is 
always  on  the  watch  there  now." 

The  noise,  however,  had  really  been 
occasioned  by  Walter  Danby.  A  flash  of 
memory  had  suddenly  recalled  to  him  when 
and  where  he  had  seen  the  jewels  and  the 
case  then  in  Studley's  hands.  They  were 
the  very  jewels  which  had  been  brought  to 
Middleham's  bank  by  the  Spanish  emigre 
countess  some  three  months  before,  the 
very  jewels  for  which  he  had  given  a 
receipt  at  Heath's  order,  had  catalogued 
and  deposited  in  the  strong  room.  As  he 
thought  of  this,  a  nervous  ti-emor  ran 
through  him,  and  he  knocked  down  a  glass 
which  was  on  a  shelf  by  his  elbow. 

The  jewels  which  had  been  stolen  from 
Middleham's  bank,  for  which  the  hue  and 
cry  had  been  raised,  for  which  the  de-" 
tectives  were  in  search,  for  which — ah  ! 
great  Heavens,  the  agony  of  the  thought — 
for  which  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
by  whom  there  was  now  little  doubt !  And 
one  of  these  two  men  was  her  father! 
Stunned  and  dazed,  Walter  Danby  closed 
his  eyes,  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
throbbing  temples,  utterly  uncertain  what 
to  do. 

Where  was  Anne   Studley  the  while  ? 
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She  had  not  gone  to  ilrs.  AYclls's;  she  was 
stnnding  outside  the  front  gate  of  the 
gixrdfii,  waiting  for  her  lover ;  waiting  to 
liear  those  first  words  of  spoken  love,  the 
mere  anticipation  of  whicli  set  her  heart 
palpitating  in  her  breast. 


PENAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  sinfulness  of  little  sins  has  perhaps 
never  been  more  cogently  enforced  than 
by  Draco's  famous  recipe.  If  small  offences 
deserve  death,  and  no  greater  penalty  can 
be  exacted  for  the  highest,  wo  naturally 
arrive  at  a  systi-m  of  unsparing  and  uni- 
form severity.  The  common  instinct  of 
humanity  has  indeed  protected  mankind 
from  such  sweeping  retribution.  But 
the  .same  spirit  which  finds  an  utterance 
in  the  hai-sh  Draconic  maxim,  coloured 
the  whole  tiieory  of  Oriental  adminis- 
trators of  the  law.  Eastern  justice  has 
always  aimed,  so  to  speak,  at  picturesque 
effects.  There  is  something  impressive  in 
the  idea  of  the  solitary  despot  of  Babylon 
or  Assyria,  decreeing,  amidst  his  carved 
and  gilded  halls,  the  banishment  of  a  na- 
tion, the  extei-mination  of  a  tribe,  or  that 
the  site  of  some  many-towered  city  should 
be  sown  with  salt.  Punishment,  in  its 
most  hideous  forms  of  death,  mutilation,  or 
slavery,  was  apt  to  be  spread  over  a  wide 
area,  and  to  involve  in  similar  ruin  all  who 
were  akin  to  the  culprit.  It  was  on  a  clan, 
more  often  than  on  an  individual,  that  the 
wrath  of  the  Great  King  fell. 

Nothing  could  be  more  alien  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  nation  than  judicial 
slaughter.  That  lively,  witty,  and  critical 
race,  to  whose  minds  the  thought  of  death 
was  irksome,  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
gloomy  ferocity  of  the  Eastern  world.  A 
Grnek  was  not  cruel,  either  by  nature  or 
on  principle ;  and  pinite,  slaveholder,  or 
mercenary  soldier  as  he  might  be,  was  no 
wanton  blood-shedder.  Parricide  and  .sa- 
crilege, crimes  peculiarly  hateful  to  the 
Hellenes,  would  indeed  provoke  an  out- 
burst of  superstitions  fury;  but  as  a  mle, 
exile,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  painless  death 
by  a  draught  of  hemlock,  suited  better 
■with  the  public  taste  as  a  chastisement  for 
offenders,  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  an  evil  repute  for  capricious  barbarity, 
while  the  .stern  spirit  of  the  Roman  law 
presently  overshadowed  Europe.  From  the 
first  that  law,  probably  drawing  its  in- 
spiration from  Ktmscan  .sources,  had  been 
rigid  and  anstore.      From   the  first,   too, 


it  had  been  eminently  unequal,  pushing,  as 
it  did,  the  prerogatives  of  age,  sex,  and 
citizenship  to  the  extreme  possible  limit. 
A  Roman  jiatrici.'in  of  the  eiirl^'  days  of 
the  Republic  had  cerfciinly  more  aiitlun-ity, 
social  and  domestic,  than  was  wholesome 
for  himself  or  otliers.  He  might  strike 
dead  the  son  who  displeased  him.  He 
might,  more  leniently,  sell  him  into  bond- 
age, and  in  point  of  fact,  a  mock  sale,  fol- 
lowed by  a  formal  manumission,  was  the 
only  legal  fiction  whereby  the  young  man 
could  gain  his  independence.  His  wife, 
like  his  children,  was  \inder  his  paternal 
sway,  and  in  the  law's  regard  was  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  minority. 

As  time  went  on,  and  wealth  and  luxury 
increased,  some  of  the  roughest  asperities 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  were  smoothed 
away.  A  son's  dependence  on  his  father, 
a  wife's  subjection  to  her  husb.ind,  grew 
less  absolute.  The  wealthy  money-lending 
noble  could  not  grind  the  plebeians  as  of 
old.  Ho  had  no  longer  under  his  banquet- 
ting-hall  a  subterranean  Marshalsea  or 
Fleet  jirison,  where  scores  of  groaning 
debtors,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were  cooped  up  at  the  disposal  of  the 
loi-dly  creditor  who  was  their  jailer-in- 
chief.  It  was  safer  and  easier  now  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  mob  of  the  market- 
place and  with  the  well-endowed  matron, 
mistress,  by  contract,  of  the  dowry  that 
she  had  brought  in  marriage.  But  then 
a  very  large  pi-oportion  of  those  within  and 
around  the  Seven-Hilled  City  were  as  com- 
pletely ent  off  from  the  benefits  and  im- 
munities of  Roman  law,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  as  yet  unconquered  barbarians  of  Thule 
or  Ethiopia.  Rome  was  a  close  corpora- 
tion, hard  of  access,  and  jealous  of  privi- 
lege ;  and  Roman  justice  was  a  two-faced 
goddess,  with  a  genial  smile  for  the  citizen 
and  a  relentless  visage  turned  towards  the 
non-sharers  in  the  rights  which  citizenship 
bestowed. 

Brawling,  discontented  Caius,  loungfing, 
in  his  ragged  toga,  l)encath  the  portico  of 
the  great  public  bath,  and  sneering  at  the 
gay  chariot  and  !Medish  finery  of  some 
newly-enriched  favourite  who  was  a  freed- 
raan  but  yesterday,  was  not  so  very  ill  off 
under  the  systtsm  of  later  Rome.  As  a 
citizen,  he  had  his  dole  of  bread,  his  seat 
in  the  amphitheatre,  his  personal  liberty. 
He  could  not,  now,  be  pressed  as  a  soldier. 
He  could  not,  now,  bo  put  to  the  torture 
by  the  noble  neighbour  who  had  lent  him 
a  handful  of  sesterces.  Some  senator  or 
other  would  occasionally,  at  election  times. 
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bid  bim  -welcome  to  dainty  meats  and  rich 
-wines,  and  lie  might,  once  and  again,  be 
entertained  at  the  cost  of  Csesar  himself. 
He  -was  not  a  very  useful  member  of  society, 
it  is  true,  since  he  had  forgotten  how  to 
■work  or  to  fight,  but  he  knew  his  station 
and  the  rights  that  it  conferred.  The  law 
was  indulgent  to  him,  did  he  but  keep 
clear  of  rebellion  against  the  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
and  the  deified  emperor  who  acted  as 
august  wire-puller  of  that  plausible  me- 
chanism. At  worst,  he  could  but  die  by  a 
sharp  sword-stroke,  his  citizenship  serving 
for  an  tegis  even  on  the  place  of  execution, 
as  was  approved  by  the  exceptional  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Paul. 

Very  different  was  the  lot  of  those 
swarming  slaves,  of  all  countries  and 
colours,  who  tilled  the  lands  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  about  Rome,  or  who  toiled  in 
Umbrian  mines,  or  on  the  plantations  of 
the  Basilicate  or  Sicily.  Strict  discipline 
was  probably  needed  to  maintain  order 
amidst  this  motley  throng,  mainly  com- 
posed of  prisoners  of  war,  the  captive 
Briton  plying  his  hoe  beside  a  dusky 
savage  from  the  Libyan  deserts,  or  the 
slender  supple  Greek  sharing  the  labours 
of  some  scarred  warrior  taken  on  a  Ger- 
man battlefield.  The  freedmen  who  acted 
as  overseers  of  the  gang,  and  who  with 
curses  and  cracking  of  whips  kept  the 
sullen,  the  sick,  and  the  indolent  to  their 
work,  had  enough  to  do.  Slaves  who 
were  unusually  troublesome  were  chained 
in  the  mill,  and  revolt,  flight,  or  pilfering 
■were  ruthlessly  punished  by  the  nearest 
magistrate.  It  was  by  the  unsparing  use 
of  the  scourge,  the  branding  iron,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  cross,  that  the  subjection 
of  the  vast  servile  population  was  main- 
tained. No  infliction  was  too  severe,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  haughty  Roman,  for  a 
slave,  a  barbarian,  or  even  one  of  those 
provincials  who  clung  to  the  hem  of 
Rome's  garment.  There  was  something 
contemptuous,  always,  in  the  cold  cruelty 
of  the  masters  of  the  world.  The  poor 
wretches,  Christian  or  heathen,  whom 
Nero  sawed  asunder  or  tossed  to  the  lions, 
the  victims  of  Domitian's  or  Caligula's 
orazy  caprice,  were  not  citizens.  The  stocks, 
the  yoke,  the  lash,  were  kept  for  foreigners, 
or  for  those  who,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, had  continued  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  chattels  of  flesh  and  blood. 

We  owe  to  Tacitus  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  mild  spirit  which,  as  compared 
to  the  Roman  code,  distinguished  the  laws 
of   ancient  Germany.      Goths  and  Suevi 


and  Franks,  hardy  and  -warlike  as  they 
were,  had  a  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  which  was  undreamed  of  by 
their  more  civilised  opponents.  With  them 
all  crimes  could  be  atoned  for  by  a  money- 
payment,  and  a  graduated  scale  of  fines  was 
provided  for  every  imaginable  offence.  No 
doubt  servitude  or  outlawry  awaited  him 
whose  purse  could  not  expiate  the  wrong 
that  he  had  done,  but  the  dislike  to  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  was  deeply 
rooted  in  the  character  of  the  cluster  of 
nations  which  then  inhabited  the  darkling 
forests  of  Central  Europe.  Throughout 
Scandinavia  there  was  the  same  rule  of 
a  cash  payment  for  injury,  and  in  England 
the  "hot"  or  "  weregild  "  was  regularly 
assessed,  even  in  cases  of  murder,  un- 
equally, it  is  true,  inasmuch  as  harm  done 
to  persons  of  inferior  rank  was  lightly 
taxed,  but  with  a  persistency  which  showed 
an  aversion  to  the  deliberate  infliction  of 
death,  pain,  or  mutilation.  Our  rugged 
ancestors  had  almost  in  practice  anticipated 
the  principles  of  the  extreme  school  of 
modern  philanthropists. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  and 
still  more  of  the  Angevin  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded William  and  his  sons,  a  new  system 
came  in.  The  Conqueror  had  indeed  a 
strong  dislike  to  death  punishments,  but 
both  he  and  his  successor  Ruf  us  must  bear 
the  reproach  of  the  wanton  and  horrible 
mutilations  which  they  persistently  in- 
flicted on  rebel,  robber,  and  poacher. 
Pounding  in  mortars,  putting  out  of  eyes, 
lopping  of  hands,  continued  to  be  only  too 
common  in  England  until  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Third,  about  which  time  the 
Great  Charter  began  to  bear  some  fruit, 
and  a  certain  check  was  imposed  on  arbi- 
trary cruelty.  Compared  with  Continental 
countries  England  was,  under  the  Planta- 
genet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  reigns,  gently 
governed.  Hanging,  it  is  true,  was  too 
frequent  to  attract  much  notice,  although 
there  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  probability 
of  seventy  thousand  executions  for  theft 
during  the  single  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  out  of  a  sparse  population  of 
five  millions.  The  beadle's  whip  and  the 
ducking-stool  were  often  in  request,  and 
offenders  were  branded  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory,  by  judicial 
sentence.  But  no  corporation  records  of 
an  English  town  preserve  grisly  entries,  as 
in  France,  of  sums  paid  to  the  executioner 
for  pouring  molten  lead  or  boiling  oil  into 
the  veins  of  a  malefactor  ;  nor  were  the 
ghastly   torments  inflicted   on  Ravaillac, 
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the    assassin    of    Henry    the     Fourth    of 
France,  ever  paralleled  among.st  us. 

Somewhat  of  the  okl  fair-dealing  spirit 
of  our  forefathers  survived  to  forbid,  oven 
under  the  French-speaking  dynasties  of  the 
two  huudivd  years  that  followed  the  Con- 
quest, the  use  of  torture  to  extract  confes- 
sion from  a  suspected  criminal.  Such  a 
method  prevailed  in  Scotland,  where  boot 
and  thumbscrew  floiu-ished  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  then  Scot- 
land, like  Gaul  and  part  of  Germany,  had 
accepted  the  Roman  law,  by  which  this 
convenient  expedient  for  eliciting  admis- 
sions, true  or  false,  was  recognised.  Abroad, 
its  employment  was  all  but  universal,  and 
in  much  milder  and  later  days  a  French, 
Italian,  or  Flemish  magistrate  would  have 
failed  to  comprehend  the  scruples  that  de- 
barred our  insular  justice  from  resorting  to 
strong  measures  for  wringing  the  truth  out 
of  our  jail-birds.  But  although  the  judges 
of  England  were  removable  at  the  royal 
pleasure,  they  consistently,  and  at  the  risk 
of  offending  the  kings  highness,  pro- 
nounced torture  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  England.  In  times  of  trouble,  cer- 
tainly, a  king  like  Henry  the  Eighth  or 
James  the  Fu-st  might  stretch  an  obstinate 
prisoner  on  the  rack,  or  enclose  him  in  the 
iron  grip  of  the  Scavenger's  Daughter,  but 
always  for  state  purposes,  and  always  as 
an  irregularity  which  the  nation  condoned, 
but  did  not  approve.  The  well-known 
punishment  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  bar- 
barous as  it  was,  differed  from  all  applica- 
tions of  torture  to  extort  confession,  inas- 
much as  it  was  meant  to  compel  a  sullen 
l>risoner,  who  could  not  otherwise  be  legally 
tried,  to  plead  at  bar. 

The  dreadfully  severe  sentences  passed 
by  the  various  parliaments  exercising  local 
jurisdiction  in  France  often  seem,  when  we 
pern.se  their  records,  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  offence.  Not  only  sorcery,  but 
some  otlier  acts  which  we  should  now 
qualify  as  misdemeanours,  entailed  the 
penalty  of  burning  alive.  In  1727, 
a  Parisian  lacquey  who,  with  a  fellow- 
servant,  had  lain  in  wait  for,  and  beat^Mi,  a 
hackney-coachman,  wa,s  broken  on  the 
wheel  in  the  Place  du  Greve.  A  gentle- 
man, who  had  threatened  to  strike  another 
with  his  cane,  atoned  for  the  empty  threat 
by  three  years  of  prison.  In  the  .same 
year  a  Catjilan  highwayman,  one  Jacques 
de  la  Pire,  who  .seems  to  have  levied  toll 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  against 
whom  no  graver  charge  than  that  of  rob- 
bery was  brought,  was  torn  with  red-hot 


pincers  as  a  preliminary  to  being  broken 
on  the  wheel.  Boiling  alive,  and  the 
strappado,  were,  like  the  Auto  da  Fe  itself, 
of  Spanish  invention. 

There    was,    certainly,    a    tendency    in 
England   to    do  more   cvenhauded  justice 
than  was  the  case  beyond  the  seas.     In 
France,    Flanders,    and    Germany,     every 
man  of  noble  blood,  even  to  the  neediest 
of   the   untitled   gentry  from   Gascony  or 
Suabia,     could    claim     honourable    death 
by    block    and    axe.     When    the     Regent 
Philip  of  Orleans  caused  a   cadet  of   the 
princely  family  of  Horn  to  be  broken  on 
the   wheel,  for  the  notorious  robbery  and 
murder  of    the   Jew    broker  in    the  Rue 
Qui'jcampoix,  the  sentence  was  regarded 
as  an  insult  to  the  nobility  of  Europe.     In 
England,  although  a  peer  of  the  realm  had 
a  technical  right  to  be  beheaded,  he  was,  in 
practice,  occasionally  hanged ;  while  junior 
scions  of  aristocracy,  knights,  squires,  and 
bishops,  were  condemned  without  scruple 
to  simple  strangulation.    Louis  the  Superb, 
in    the    fulness    of   his    unbridled    power, 
would    have    shrunk    from    sending    the 
poorest   chevalier    to    the    gallows   where 
vulgai-   offenders   perished    by  wholesale; 
and  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  were  feasted, 
decently  maintained,  or  kept  in  a  miserable 
state    of    cold  and    hunger,   according  to 
their  rank.     There  was,  however,  one  gross 
blot  in  our  judicial  .system,  and  this  was 
the  frequency    with    which,    for    coining, 
homicide,  theft,  or  harbouring  the  king's 
rebels,  women  were  burned  at  Tyburn  or 
elsewhere,  while  theii- male  accomplices  re- 
ceived the  milder  doom  of  a  halter.  A  great 
number  of  reputed  witches  also  were  con- 
signed to  the  tlames  ;  but  then  it  is  hard 
for  a  generation   that   has  outgrown   the 
nursery  terrors  of  beldams  and  broomsticks, 
to  realise   the   agony  of  anger  and   alarm 
with  which  our  ancestors  n>garded  those 
who  dabbled  in  the  Black  Art.     And  in 
cases  of  crime  not  tainted  with  the  suspi- 
cion of  sorcery,  the  formal  sentence  was 
often  tempered  by  a  rough  kind  of  mercy, 
as    when    the    executioner    strangled    the 
patient  before  applying  a  torch  to  the  wood 
pUe. 

One  practical  effect  of  that  English 
habit  of  leaving  a  large  latitude  to  the 
judge,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  English  jurisprudence, 
was  (and  is)  the  great  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
punishment.  The  law,  once  upon  a  time, 
ilecreed  death  for  all  grand  larceny, 
or    theft    of    any    value    over    one    shil- 
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ling — robbery  from  the  person  coming 
under  another  category,  as  wben,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  John  Strong  was  executed 
at  Debtor's  Door  for  stealing,  with  violence, 
one  sixpence  and  a  farthing  from  Edward 
Adams.  Th  ere  were  then  said  to  be  eighty- 
six  or  seven  capital  offences  on  the  pages 
of  the  statute  book,  and  some  philosophical 
astonishment  has  been  expressed  that  any 
of  King  George's  subjects  should  have 
died  otherwise  than  by  hemp.  It  frequently 
happened,  however,  that  the  ermined  man 
of  justice,  after  passing  sentence  of  death, 
quietly  wrote  on  his  ijotes,  "  to  be  impri- 
soned for  twelve  months,"  or  "  transport 
to  the  colonies,"  and  the  commutation  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is,  indeed, 
recorded  of  the  amiable  Lord  Kenyon, 
that  he  was  greatly  shocked  at  seeing  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  had  just  doomed 
to  die,  fall  into  convulsions  of  terror,  and 
that  with  the  black  cap  still  on  his  head, 
he  implored  the  officers  of  the  court  to 
"  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
her,"  for  passing  a  bad  shilling.  Bat  there 
was  no  security  that  a  judge,  in  some 
passing  mood  of  ill  temper,  or  suffering 
under  the  physical  irritability  very  usual 
in  those  days  of  gout  and  port  wine,  might 
not  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
send  half  a  dozen  poor  creatures  to  the 
gallows  before  a  petition  could  reach  the 
distant  home  secretary. 

The  great  error  into  which  both  Asiatic 
and  European  legislators  have  habitually 
fallen,  has  been  that  of  relying  too  much 
upon  extreme  severity  for  the  repression 
of  crime.  Lawgivers  have  seldom  taken 
into  account  the  strange  elasticity  of  the 
human  nature  with  which  they  had  to  deal ; 
or  realised  the  truth  that  excessive  harsh- 
ness fails,  after  a  time,  even  to  terrify — 
as  if  fear,  like  other  emotions,  became  dull 
and  blunted  by  over-much  use.  In  com- 
paratively recent  times  we  have  had  a 
notable  proof  of  this  in  the  sad  chronicles 
of  Norfolk  Island,  where  despair  and 
misery  made  the  reckless  prisoners  do 
their  worst,  by  taunts  and  imprecations, 
to  provoke  the  sentries  to  execute  their 
menace  of  firing  through  the  bars,  and 
where  punishment  was  thrown  away  ou 
the  savage  stoics  who  had  outlived  at 
once  hope  and  apprehension.  We  know, 
too,  how  the  judicious  kindness  of  a 
humane  governor  tamed  the  stubborn  souls 
of  these  ferocious  outcasts,  and  what  won- 
derful reformation  was  wrought  amidst 
such  thoroughly  unpromising  material. 
If    sabro    and    bowstring,     impalement. 


burying     alive,     or     blowing    from     the 
muzzle    of    cannon    would    put    an    end 
to    crime,    then    the    khans,    shahs,    and 
sultans    of    the    East    would    long     ago 
have  succeeded  in  making  their  turbaned 
millions  virtuous  by  firman  and  fetwa.  The 
knout  in    Russia,    the    Persian   bastinado, 
and  the  subtleties  of  Tartar  proficients  in 
the  art  of  giving  pain,  have  failed  to  extir- 
pate the  deathless  crop  of  offences  against 
law.     In    China,    Siam,    and  Japan  much 
perverted  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
devising  penalties  exceptionally  appalling  ; 
but,  fortunately,  there   is  a   limit  to   the 
sensitiveness  of  the  throbbing  nerves  and 
quivering     flesh ;     and     arbitrary    power 
struggles    in    vain    against    the   fatalistic 
apathy  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  widely-spread  Mongolian  race.  Almost 
the  climax  of  absurdity,    in  pressing  the 
argument   of  those    who  advocate    severe 
punishments,  is  reached   when  we  find  it 
easy  in    China  to  hii-e  a  substitute  ready 
to    undergo    any    penalty,    even  death,  in 
the    place    of   a  criminal  who   can   afford 
the   luxury    of  vicarious  suffering.     Poor 
Chang  knows    that  the  cangue,  and    the 
scourge,   and  the   dungeon,   constitute  an 
ugly  perspective,  and  he  is  no   more  de- 
sirous than  are  other  people  of  receiving 
the  stroke  of  the  sharp  sword-knife  across 
that  supple  neck  of  his.     But  he   cannot 
resist  the  offer  of  the  money  that  buys  him, 
as  a  sheep  is  bought.     He  spends,  by  anti- 
cipation, evei-y  grain  of  silver  in  the  bag  of 
glittering  dollars  that  is  the  makeweight 
for  his  poor  life,  but  not  selfishly,  according 
to  the  ethics  of  the  Flowery  Land.     Those 
ten  taels  are  Lil's  dowry.     The  tailor  who 
is  to  marry  her  asks  more,  it  is  true,  but  a 
little  haggling  will  close  the  bargain.  Then, 
when  the  daughter  is  established  in  a  re- 
spectable  position,  it  is  time  to  think  of 
clever  young  Ching,  the  pig-tailed  Hopeful 
of  the  house.     A  sharp  lad  Ching,  who  can 
recite  already  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  and 
who  paints  the   neatest    verses    on    every 
scrap  of  tinted  paper  that  he  can  beg  or 
steal.   It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  ap- 
prentice   so    promising   a   youth  to  some 
beggarly  barge  captain  or  prosaic  cobbler, 
in  default  of  the  thirty  dolhirs  for  which 
the  literate,  his  tutor,  promises  to  turn  him 
out  a  scholar  and  a  budding   mandarin. 
Then  there  are  the  joss-sticks,  the  incense, 
and  red  paper  to  burn  at  the  tiny  altar  before 
the  images  of  revered  ancestors,  who  will  be 
ennobled  so  soon  as  aspiring  Ching  wears 
the  glass  button  and  the  peacock's  feather 
of  a  graduate.    Add  to  these  a  few  opium- 
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smokes,  some  good  dinners  of  shark's  tin 
and  sea  slugs,  an  evening  at  tho  theatre,  a 
treat  of  tireworks,  a  match  at  kite-llying, 
and  Chang  is  i-cady  to  kneel,  and  bend  his 
shaven  head  antl  passive  throat  for  the 
sweep  of  the  seimitai". 

In  Christendom,  at  least,  the  pains  and 
penalties  that  lie  in  wait  for  transgressors 
Lave  of  lute  years  lost  much  of  their  sharp 
edge.  The  greiit  Revolutionary  bosom 
made  short  work,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  of  oubliette  and  hunger-hole, 
of  rack  and  spiked  collar.  The  guillotine 
itself  has  grown  rusty  and  unservice- 
able in  Italy  and  Belgium,  and  oven  in 
Trance  is  set  up  but  seldom,  and  with 
growing  reluctance.  Nobody,  for  years 
past,  has  been  knouted  to  death  in  regene- 
rated Itussia.  The  very  galleys  are  not, 
save  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  picturesque 
Pandemonia  tliat  they  were  throughout 
Southern  Europe  within  living  memory. 
Public  opinion  is  now  so  resolutely  opposed 
to  the  needless  intlietiou  of  physical  pain, 
and  so  averse  to  bloodshed,  that  tho  rough- 
and-ready  methods  of  old  times  no  longer 
thin  the  ranks  of  the  dangerous  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  con- 
victs find  prison  life  more  irksome  than  did 
the  degraded  jail-birds  of  a  less  enlightened 
age ;  while  the  proportion  of  undetected 
offendere  has  a  tendency  to  lessen,  year  by 
year,  as  the  lantern  of  publicity  throws  its 
light  into  the  darkling  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  social  system.  One  reason  for  tho 
severities  of  our  forefathers  was,  that  they 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  an  unhanged 
rogue.  They  had  no  Portland,  no  Millbank, 
■with  their  dull,  gi"ey  monotony  of  discipline 
and  labour.  Their  prisons  were  slovenly 
dens,  where  the  squalid  inmates  revelled  or 
stjirved,  according  to  the  liberality  or  par- 
simony of  friends  without ;  whence  escape 
■was  common.;  and  where  the  fever,  from 
■which  its  cells  was  never  free,  was  wont, 
as  at  the  Black  Assize  of  Oxford,  to  hold 
ite  own  great  jail-delivery,  in  spite  of  judge 
and  sheriff,  of  tipstaff  and  turnkey. 


THE  OLD  BANNEE. 
TnE  poor  old  banner  !     Give  it  horp,  I  say  ! 
ThoQKh  kin^  and  charoh  aro  toppling  to  their  fall  ; 
I  BBVcd  it  from  the  Koondheads  any  way, 
When  black  Lonif  ^Ia^^ton  made  an  ond  of  all. 
'Why  could  not  Knp'-rt  keep  hid  fl<|aadron8  back  ? 
(Dnbreathed,  they  iiiiuht  have  broken  Cromwell's  line, 
Bat  ecattc-red  far  on  ilyiog  Leslie's  track  ! 
.Ah,  stanch  and  true  it  stood,  that  troop  of  luiuo  ! 

What  boota  it  now,  when  every  oak  is  down, 
And  even  tho  ifreat  seal  rinur  luy  father  gave 
Melted  with  all  tho  rest  to  help  the  Crown  ; 
The  old  man  willed  it,  speaking  from  his  grave. 


Thauk  God,  that  I  have  neither  wife  nor  aon 

To  perish  iu  the  ruin  wo  have  wrought. 

Poor  Katie  !  waiting  till  the  game  is  won  ! 

Well,  hero's  her  Hag,  from  ittilast  battle  brought! 

Her  deft  bauds  broidered  it.    lilood-st^iined  and  rent 

It  bangs  about  the  staff.     Why,  who  could  guess 

How  giilhintly  to  the  gay  breeze  it  bout 

All  gold  aud  glitter,  when,  amid  the  press 

Uf  shouting  Cavaliers,  1  rtuug  it  forth, 

Aud  Katie  clapped  her  little  hands  to  see 

Ho^v  bravely  the  battidions  of  the  North 

Arooud  her  banner  marched  to  victory. 

To  victory  !  tho  Ouse  runs  swol'n  and  red. 

Sullenly  sweeping  to  the  angry  maiu, 

With  the  best  blood  of  bouuie  Yorkshire  fed. 

For  ou  her  bauks  knights  fell  like  Autumn  grain. 

Well,  life  will  scarce  be  long,  or  axe  and  block. 

Or  starving  'mid  the  Frenchmen,  which  were  best? 

Oh  comrades,  slain  in  fiery  battle  shock, 

1  would  my  time  were  come  to  join  your  rest ! 

So,  to  the  vaults.     I'll  leave  my  flag  in  trust. 

To  all  our  long  line,  wrapt  in  dreamless  sleep. 

1  shall  not  lie  amid  ancestral  dust. 

Nor  kin  nor  vassal  live  my  rites  to  keep. 

Aud  better  so  !     I'll  place  my  treasure  close 

Beneath  my  father's  blazoned  coflin  lid. 

And  when,  anon,  the  rebels  sack  our  house, 

They'll  miss,  perchance,  a  prize  so  grimly  hid. 

There's  just  one  diamond  left  that  claspt  my  plume. 

Take  it  to  my  bright  lady's  feet,  aud  tell, 

I  leave  her  banner  iu  ray  father's  tomb, 

I  leave  my  heart  to  her,  and  so,  farewell. 

Whether  to  die  'mid  clashing  bow  aud  bill, 

Or  rot  in  prison,  like  some  noi.^ome  thing, 

Or  make  my  last  short  shrift  on  Tower  Hill : 

Who  knows,  who  cares  ?   Not  1 1   God  save  the  king ! 


EARLY  EASTEHN  TRAVELLERS. 

Inasmuch  as  Sir  JohnMandeville — albeit, 
not  excessively  scrupulous  as  to  his  facts — 
exhibits  a  tincture  of  science  from  which 
other  niediwval  travellers  are  remarkably 
free,  it  may  be  well,  before  following 
the  worthy  knight  on  his  wanderings, 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  an  Early 
Eastern  Traveller,  by  recalling,  as  clearly 
as  may  be,  the  idea  of  configuration  of  tho 
earth  which  was  accepted  as  accurate  in 
his  day.  In  the  year  of  grace,  18/4, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  any  average  child 
of  twelve  years  of  ago,  who  has  been 
to  school  at  all,  has  clearer  ideas  of  the 
solar  system  than  the  hardy  voyagers  who, 
in  quest  of  pleasure  or  profit,  traversed 
the  Alediterranean  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  mere  satellite 
of  the  sun  had,  it  is  true,  occurred  to  Py  tha- 
gora.s,  OS  forming  part  of  a  Cosmic  universe, 
in  which  jilanets  revolve  around  a 
central  tire,  or  sun ;  and  the  sphericity 
of  our  world  had  been  taught  by  Thales 
of  Miletus,  and,  at  a  later  date,  by 
Aristotle  and  his  followers,  until  what 
is  called  the  Ptolemaic  Bystem  was  gene- 
rally accepted  by  geogrijphei-s.  This 
scheme  of  the  universe  flattered  the  vanity 
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of  mankind,  by  making  the  earth  the 
centre,  around  which  revolved  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets.  Towards  the  sixth 
century,  however,  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth  fell  into  disfavour,  and,  in  the 
general  darkness  which  shrouded  the 
human  mind  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  theory  originally  pro- 
pounded by  Xenophanes — that  the  earth 
is  a  high  mountain,  with  stars  floating 
round  its  summit,  was  very  generally 
accepted.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  ex- 
plained by  the  enormous  elevation  of  the 
centre  of  the  world,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  cut  off  the  rays  of  the  revolving 
sun.  The  evident  convexity  of  surface 
was  ascribed  to  the  lower  position  of  the 
warmer  countries,  and  this  hypothesis 
was  supported  by  the  bold  assertion  that 
the  rivers  which  ran  southward  were 
infinitely  more  rapid  in  their  course  than 
those  which — owing  to  trifling  inequalities 
of  surface — ran  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Far  away  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  Paradise 
itself,  was  the  land  of  Darkness  and  per- 
petual night,  wherein  no  man  might  abide ; 
while  to  the  south  lay  a  fiery  tract  equally 
uninhabitable  by  human  beings.  Stated 
roughly,  then,  the  mediajval  world  was  a 
huge  mass — square  or  round — deflecting 
somewhat  to  the  south,  and  consisting  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  the  realms  of  the  unconquered 
Scythians,  and  India.  This  world  was 
surrounded  by  the  ocean,  beyond  which  lay, 
according  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the 
regions  inhabited  by  men  before  the  flood. 
This  same  Cosmas,  who  died  about 
550  AD.,  may  be  fairly  considered 
the  best  and  clearest  exponent  of  the 
astronomy  and  geography  of  the  dark 
ages.  In  early  life  a  merchant,  trading 
from  Alexandria  to  India,  he  probably 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  becom- 
ing in  later  life  a  monk  at  Alexandria,  he 
penned  the  famous  volume  which  bears 
his  name.  His  work  is  of  a  distinctly 
controversial  character,  having  been 
written  to  confute  those  philosophers  who 
wickedly  persisted  in  reasserting  the 
doctrines  of  ancient  pagans,  who  had  de- 
clared the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  and 
insisted  on  the  existence  of  antipodes. 
With  that  intense  bitterness  which  is 
even  more  conspicuous  in  scientific  than 
in  theological  controversy,  Cosmas  pul- 
verises his  adversaries  by  argument  and 
sarcasm,  and,  after  going  to  the  length  of 
making  a  picture  of  four  men,  trying  to 


stand  on  a  globe,  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
dismisses  the  antipodists  with  immeasur- 
able contempt.  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  inasmuch  as  of  the  four  elements — 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire — earth  is  by  far 
the  heaviest,  the  earth  must  naturally 
be  the  centre  and  base  of  the  universe, 
for  "  if  there  were  anything  beyond  the 
earth  it  would  naturally  fall."  The  earth 
is  therefore  pictured  as  an  oblong  moun- 
tain, around  which,  at  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  summit,  the  sun  per- 
forms its  daily  revolution — the  portion  of 
the  hill  above  the  sun  being  the  land  of 
darkness.  The  base  of  the  vast  elevation 
is  washed  by  the  circumambient  ocean, 
of  which  the  known  seas  were  supposed — 
accurately  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Caspian — to  be  inlets  or  gulfs.  At  the 
extremity  of  ocean,  "  the  inferior  parts  of 
heaven  descend  upon  it  and  the  upper 
part  is  a  vault." 

This  scheme  of  the  universe  looks  very 
well  in  elevation,  or  section,  but  when 
reduced  to  a  ground  plan  or  map  produces 
the  oddest  effect.  The  earliest  mediasval 
map  of  the  world  presents  many  extraordi- 
nary features.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  being 
longest  from  east  to  west.  Around  the 
four  sides  of  the  parallelogram  is  a 
broad  margin  occupied  by  the  ocean, 
which  in  four  places  penetrates  far  into 
the  terrestrial  portion.  These  inlets  are 
the  Sinus  Romanus  or  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  As  there  were  four  elements 
and  four  gulfs,  so  also  were  there  four 
great  rivers  rising  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  region  depicted  in  a  sort  of 
supplementary  parallelogram  beyond  the 
ocean  to  the  eastward.  These  rivers  were 
supposed  to  flow  under  the  ocean,  and  to 
reappear  in  the  known  world  at  indeter- 
minate spots.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
parallelogram,  is  the  "  transoceanic  land 
inhabited  by  man  before  the  flood,"  and  on 
the  southern  side  is  a  similar  tract,  simply 
designated  "  terra  ultra  oceanum." 

This  theory  of  rivers  lasted,  with  slight 
modifications,  to  Maiideville's  time,  and 
is  thus  set  forth  by  that  worthy  knight: 
"  Of  Paradise  I  cannot  speak  properly,  for  I 
was  not  there.  It  is  far  beyond  (the 
realms  of  Prester  John),  and  I  repent  not 
going  there,  but  I  was  not  worthy.  But 
as  I  have  heard  say  of  wise  men  beyond, 
I  shall  tell  you  with  good  will.  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  as  wise  men  say,  is  the  highest 
place  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  so  high  that  it 
nearly  touches  the  circle  of  the  moon  there. 
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as  the  moon  makes  her  turn  ;  for  it  is 
so  high  tlmt  the  tlood  of  Noah  might  not 
come  to  it,  that  would  have  covered  all 
the  earth  of  the  world  all  about,  and  above 
and  beneath  except  Paradise.  And  this 
Paradise  is  enclosed  all  about  with  a  wall, 
and  men  know  not  whereof  it  is  ;  for  the 
wall  is  covered  all  over  with  moss  as  it 
seems ;  and  it  seems  not  that  the  wall  is 
natural  stone.  And  that  wall  stretches 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  it  has 
but  one  entry,  which  is  closed  with  burn- 
ing fire,  so  that  no  man  that  is  mortal 
dare  enter.  And  in  the  highest  place  of 
Paradise,  exactly  in  the  middle,  is  a  well 
that  casts  out  the  four  streams  which 
run  by  divers  lands,  of  which  the  first 
is  called  Pison  or  Ganges,  that  runs 
throughout  India.  And  the  other  is 
called  Nile  or  Gyson,  which  goes  through 
Ethiopia,  and  after  through  Egypt,  and 
the  other  is  called  Tigris,  which  mns  by 
Assyria,  and  by  Armenia  the  Great ; 
and  the  other  is  called  Euphrates,  which 
runs  through  Media,  Armenia,  and  Persia. 
And  men  there  beyond  say  that  all 
the  sweet  waters  of  the  world,  above  and 
beneath,  take  their  beginning  from  the 
well  of  Paradise,  and  out  of  that  well  all 
waters  come  and  go." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  between  the 
time  of  Cosmas  and  that  of  Mandeville, 
the  position  of  the  terrestrial  paradi.se  had 
shifted  somewhat.  It  was  still  held  to  !» 
in  the  East,  but  was  no  longer  beyond 
ocean,  and  the  rivers  flowed  downwards 
from  a  high  place  instead  of  tunnelling 
under  the  ocean,  "for,"  says  the  knight, 
"  many  great  lords  have  assayed  with 
great  will  many  times  to  pass  those  rivers 
towards  Paradise  with  full  great  com- 
panies ;  but  they  might  not  speed  in  their 
voyage ;  and  many  died  for  weariness  of 
rowing  against  the  strong  waves ;  and  many 
of  them  became  blind  and  many  deaf,  for 
the  noise  of  the  water,  and  some  jierished 
and  were  lost  in  the  waves."  The  ter- 
restrial paradise,  indeed,  presented  enor- 
mous difficulties  to  medireval  geographers. 
At  times  it  appears  to  have  been  located 
in  Central  Asia ;  occasionally  it  occu- 
pies Central  Africa ;  and  always  pre- 
sent.s  the  awkward  problem  of  a  water- 
shed from  which  flowed  not  only  the 
Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Ganges,  rivers 
bending  southwards,  but  the  Nile,  which 
flowed  northward  from  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  was  assumed  to  lie  lowest 
down.  Apart,  however,  from  the  location 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise  and  the  difiicnlty 


of  reconciling  the  theory  of  four  rivers 
with  the  facts  of  geography,  mediwval 
map-makers  appear  to  have  done  well 
according  to  their  lights,  for — puerile  as 
their  conceptions  may  appear  to  any  young 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
has  struggled  successfully  through  an 
examination  in  astronomy  and  ])hysical 
geogi-aphy — it  may  yet  be  well  to  reflect  for 
a  moment  whether  mediroval  cartographers 
were  not  truly  philosophical,  in  reasoning 
from  the  facts  already  observed  by  travel- 
lers. The  size  and  shape  of  the  earlh  were 
necessarily  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and, 
as  increased  knowledge  dawned  upon  the 
nations,  the  world  only  became  known  bit 
by  bit.  Centuries  elapsed  before  the  Cas- 
pian was  recognised  as  a  lake,  and  ages 
passed  away  before  China  and  India  were 
discovered.  This  truth,  that  ancient  geo- 
graphers reasoned  fairly  from  the  facts 
before  them,  was  vividly  impressed  upon 
me  on  meeting  with  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
astounding  statement  that  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  is,  and  must  be,  the  centre  of 
the  world.  At  the  first  glance  Jerusalem 
appears  the  most  unlikely  spot  in  the  world 
to  select  as  a  central  point,  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  refer  the  belief  as  to  its  central 
position  as  due,  rather  to  the  fervid  faith, 
than  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
author,  who  was  yet  a  skUled  physician 
and  eminent  natural  philosopher  of  his  day. 
It  occurred,  however,  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher  of 
these  days  to  make  an  experiment,  and 
test  the  at  first  sight  amazing  assertion  of 
a  traveller  who  saw  men  and  cities  and 
wrote  an  account  of  them  five  hundred 
years  ago.  I  accordingly  took  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Jerusalem  my  centre 
and  Iceland  my  radius,  described  a  circle, 
and  found  that  it  included  the  whole  of 
the  then  known  world — the  immense  ex:- 
tension  of  Asia  to  the  eastward,  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  not  being  at  that  time 
generally  credited.  I  found  that  within 
the  circle  were  Europe,  North-East  Africa 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile,  Arabia,  Persia,  India  as  far  as  the 
Punjab — the  limit  of  Alexander's  victories 
— Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Afghanistan,  and 
the  vast  tract  of  Asia  extending  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  month  of  the  Obi.  I 
thus  got  an  almost  exact  reproduction  on 
a  modern  map  of  the  celebrated  Mappa 
Mnndi  drawn  by  Marino  Sanuto  in  the 
year  of  grace  1320,  and  preserved  in  the 
library  at   Paris. 

This    slight    shock    to    scientific    self- 
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sufficiency  prepared  me  for  a  second  and 
more  careful  study  of  the  "Voiage  and 
Travaile  of  Sii-  John  Maundevile,  Knight." 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  fairly 
melted  into  another  train  of  thought. 
'One  of  the  "  first  men  of  the  century  " 
was  Sir  John  Maudeville,  knight,  of  St. 
Albans,  physician,  philosopher,  and  soldier. 
He  commenced  the  travels  which  have 
immortalised  his  name  at  a  noteworthy 
period.  Joinville  and  Marco  Polo,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  military  and  commercial 
schools  of  travellers,  were  just  dead,  as 
Mandeville,  a  wandering  free  lance  with 
a  scientific  turn — an  educated  Dugald 
Dalgetfcy  —  started  on  a  tour  which 
lasted  for  three-and-thirty  years.  A  fer- 
vent Christian  and  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  then  in  Saracenic  hands,  Man- 
deville was  yet  a  thorough  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  served  the  Soldiin  of  Babylon 
(Cairo)  so  well,  that  this  powerful  ruler 
olfered  to  marry  the  English  knight  to  a 
Paynim  princess  if  he  would  only  forswear 
his  country  and  his  faith.  Throughout  his 
narrative  are  indications  of  that  revival  of 
learning,  and  of  thatspiritof  scientific  inves- 
tigation, which  signalised  that  remarkable 
period  of  ti-ansitior:  during  which  Petrarch 
perfected  the  sonnet,  Boccacio  taught  the 
■world  how  to  tell  a  story,  Chaucer  pro- 
duced the  first  important  poem,  and  Man- 
deville himself  wrote  the  first  prose  volume 
in  the  English  language. 

Like  the  French  of  Ville-Hardouin  the 
English  of  Mandeville  is  puzzling  to  the 
modern  reader,  and  a  habit  the  good 
knight  had  of  spelling  the  same  word 
in  half-a-dozen  different  ways  adds  to 
the  embarrassment.  In  clerkship,  how- 
ever, the  English  knight  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  French  predecessors.  He 
•wrote  his  book  in  three  languages,  in 
(Latin,  in  French,  and  in  English,  and 
states  in  the  French  vei'sion,  which  was 
apparently  the  first  written,  "J  would  have 
put  this  book  into  Latin  to  devise  more 
briefly ;  but  as  many  understand  French 
better  than  Latin,  I  have  written  it  in 
Romant  m  order  that  any  one  may  under- 
stand it,  and  the  lords,  knights,  and  others 
who  comprehend  not  Xiatin."  It  is  said 
that  the  copy  presented  to  Edward  the 
Third  was  in  French,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  English  version  was 
written  by  the  liand  of  Mandeville  him- 
self, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  three 
versions  became  extremely  popular  within 
a  few  years  after  their  publication,  from 


the   many  copies   yet   extant   among  col- 
lections of  manuscripts.     Popular  as  was 
the  work   of   Sir  John  Mandeville  during 
the   fourteenth    and    fifteenth    centuries, 
very  little  is  known  of  the  author  himself. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known, 
and    the    time    of    his    death  is  variously 
placed  from   1371   to  1382,  although  the 
place    of    his    decease    was    undoubtedly 
Liege.     His  own  book  'throws  little  light 
on  his  career.   Beyond  the  incidental  men- 
tion of  his    serving    in    the   army  of  the 
Soldan  of  Babylon,  whom  he  appears  to 
have   forsaken  about  1341,   and  a  subse- 
quent allusion  to  his  having  seen  part  of 
India,     and     to     his    having    served    for 
a      short    space    the    Grand    Khan,  the 
knight  leaves  us  absolutely   in  the  dark 
as    to    what    he    did,     beyond    perform- 
ing  the    pilgrimage    to    the   Holy   Sepul- 
chre.    If  we  assume  him  to  have  started 
in    1322,    the    earliest    date   assigned,    an 
interval  of  thirteen  years  elapses  between 
his  departure  from  Cairo  and  his   return 
to  England.     What  was  he  about  all  this 
time  in  the  Indian  Seas  ?     He  appears  to 
have  visited  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan 
of  the  Mongols,  for  he  says  distinctly,  when 
speaking   of   the  mechanical   peacocks   at 
the    Great   Khan's    table,    who    "  danced, 
sang,  and   clapped  their  wings  together," 
that    he    busied    himself    "  to    learn    the 
craft"  of  making  them;  when  the  master 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
"made  a  vow  to  his  god  to  teach  it  no 
creature  but  only  to  his  eldest  son."     This 
anecdote    seems  to  indicate   that  Mande- 
ville was  a  man  of  some  consequence  at 
the  Mongol  court ;  albeit  his  evident  bor- 
rowings   from    Marco   Polo    encourage    a 
belief  that  he  was  never  there  at  all,  but 
compiled  his  account  of  the  Tartars,  like 
many  of  his  oilier  narratives,  from  older 
and  well-known  authors.      His  book,  in- 
deed, is  altogether  a  curious  compcjsition. 
Professing    to     be    an    itiuerary    of     the 
Holy  Land,    it    is    a    huge  compound    of 
what   he   saw  and  what  he    heard;  and, 
although  he  occasionally  prefaces  an  un- 
\isually    tough     story    with    "they    say," 
he  gives  his  personal  authority  to  many 
astounding  stories,  and  mixes  his  actual 
and    "hearsay"  Levidence    together   in    a 
way    at   once    amusing    and    perplexing. 
Throughout  his  book   there   is,    however, 
an    obvious    desire    to    "  efface    himself." 
Whether    this    arose    from    a    Christian 
humility  entirely  absent  in   other  travel- 
lers, or  from  a  wish  to  conceal  the  parti- 
culais  of  a  "  shady  "  career,  must  .for  ever 
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remain  unkuowu.  All  thnt  wo  know  from 
the  knight  himself  is  tluit  iit  his  coming 
home  he  went  to  Rome  "  and  showeil  my 
life  to  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  and  was 
absolved  of  all  that  lay  in  my  conscience 
of  many  divers  grievous  points,  as  men 
must  need  that  ai-e  in  company,  dwelling 
amongst  so  many  divers  people,  of  divers 
sects  and  beliefs  as  I  Lave  been.  And, 
amongst  all,  I  showed  hun  this  treatise 
that  I  had  made  after  information  of  men 
that  knew  of  things  that  I  had  not  seen 
myself,  as  far  as  God  would  give  me  grace; 
and  besought  bis  holy  fatherhood  that  my 
book  might  be  examined  and  corrected  by 
advice  of  his  wise  and  discreet  council." 

iLiudcville's  book  w;is  compared  with 
another,  by  which  the  "  Mappa  iluudi " 
(probably  Sanuto's)  was  made,  and  re- 
ceived the  full  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See ;  wheivupon  ho  hied  him 
northwards,  coming  home  "  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  i-est,  for  rheumatic  gouts  that 
distress  me  and  fix  the  end  of  my  labour 
against  my  will  (God  knoweth).  And 
thus  taking  comfort  in  my  wretched  rest 
recortling  the  time  passed,  I  have  fultillod 
these  things  and  written  them  iu  this 
book,  as  it  would  come  into  my  mind,  the 
year  of  gi-aco  1356  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  that  1  departed  from  our  country. 
Wherefore  I  pray  to  all  the  readers  and 
hearers  of  this  book,  if  it  please  them, 
that  they  would  pray  to  God  for  me,  and 
I  shall  pray  for  them." 

One  of  the  most  I'emarkable  features  of 
this  singular  work  is  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  a  great  advance  in  geographical  know- 
ledge since  the  period  of  the  hrst  crusade. 
Mandeville  devotes  the  whole  of  a  highly- 
interesting  chapter  to  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  earth  a  sphere,  and  the  existence  of 
antipodes  not  only  possible  but  iu  the 
highest  degree  probable.  From  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view  Ihi.s  cliapt«,'r  is  worth  j 
all  the  rest  of  the  book  put  together,  as 
it  affords  evidence  that  during  his  long 
sojourn  at  Cairo  he  had  become  indoctri- 
nated with  the  .systems  of  Arab  geo- 
gTiiphei-s.  In  the  lieginniug,  these  also, 
like  their  -western  rivals,  believed  the 
earth  to  be  entirely  (Lit,  but  beyond  the 
circumambient  ocean  placed  a  mysterious 
range  of  mountiiin.s.  It  is,  however,  well 
known  that  the  speculations  of  ancient 
Greek  philosophers  were  filtered  through 
Arabic  manuscripts  into  the  learning  of 
the  later  middle  ages  ;  and  it  is  thei-efore 
pi-obable  that  Mandeville  acquired  some 
of  the  remarkable  opinions,  expressed  by 


him  in  his  seventeenth  chapter,  from  an 
Ai-abic  source.  The  doctrino  that  the 
earth  is  a  spliero  had  succumhed  to  the 
argumentsof  Cosmas,  and  was  generally  dis- 
credited throughoutthe  western  world ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Mandeville  advances  nume- 
rous ai'guments,  some  of  which  arc  appa- 
ivntly  so  far  ahead  of  his  ago,  as  to  excite 
both  astonishment  and  admiration  in  the 
modern  reader.  Contrary  to  all  practice, 
he  advances  (on  this  occasion)  physical 
proof  of  his  theory.  When  speaking  of 
tlio  island  of  Ijamary,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
he  says: — "Neither  in  that  land,  nor  in 
many  others  beyond  it,  niay  any  man  see  the 
Pohir  star,  which  is  called  the  star  of 
the  sea,  which  is  immoveable  and  is 
towards  the  north,  and  which  we  call  the 
load  star.  But  they  see  another  star 
opposite  to  it  towards  the  south,  which 
they  call  Antarctic.  And  right  as  shipmcn 
here  govern  themselves  by  the  load  star, 
so  shipmen  beyond  those  parts  are  guided 
by  the  Star  of  the  South,  which  appears 
not  unto  us.  .  .  For  which  cause  we  may 
clearly  jjerceive  that  the  land  and  sea  are 
of  round  shape  and  form,  because  the  part 
of  the  firmament  appears  in  one  country 
which  is  not  seen  in  another  country. 
And  men  may  pi'ovc  by  experience  and 
their  iinderstanding  that  if  a  man  found 
passages  by  ships,  he  might  go  by  ship 
all  round  the  world,  above  and  beneath  ; 
which  I  prove  thus  after  what  I  have 
seen."  Here  follow  several  measurements, 
taken  with  the  astrolabe,  of  the  height  of 
the  Polar  Sfcir  and  others  of  the  Antaix-tic, 
whence  Mandeville  concludes  "  tluit  these 
two  stars  are  fixeil,  and  about  them  all  the 
tirmament  turns  as  a  wheel  that  turns  on 
its  axle- tree ;  so  that  those  stars  bear 
the  firmament  in  two  equal  parts ;  so  that 
it  has  as  much  above  as  it  has  beneath. 
After  this  I  have  gone  towards  the  south, 
and  if  I  had  had  conipany  and  shipping  to 
go  further  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
seen  all  the  roundness  of  the  firmiiment 
all  about."  Calculating  his  measurements 
of  the  Polar  Stiir  and  the  Antrtretic,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  firmament  he  had 
seen,  he  continues : — "  I  toll  you,  cer- 
taiidy,  that  men  luay  go  all  round  the 
world,  as  well  under  as  above,  and  return 
to  their  country,  if  they  had  company  and 
shipping  and  gui<les ;  and  always  the}- 
would  find  men,  lands,  and  isles,  a.s  well  as 
in  our  part  of  the  world.  For  thoy  who 
ai-e  towards  the  Antarctic  aro  directly  feet 
opposite  of  them  who  dwell  under  the 
Polar  Star  as  well  as  we,  and  they  that 
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dwell  under  us  are  feet  opposite  feet.  For 
all  parts  of  the  sea  and  land  have  their 
opposites  habitable  or  passable." 

Pondering  over  this  remarkable  chapter, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Mandeville  has  been  done  scant  justice  to 
by  posterity.  His  popular  reputation  is 
that  of  a  teller  of  old  -wife's  tales,  and  yet 
we  find  him,  more  than  a  century  before 
Columbus,  demonstrating  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth  and  the  possibility  of 
circumnavigating  it. 

The  gi'eat  body  of  Mandeville's  book  is 
filled  with  accounts  of  distant  countries, 
strangely  mixed  with  the  fables  recounted 
by  ancient  historians  and  monkish  chroni- 
clers. 

On  visiting  Cyprus  he  records  a  curious 
version  of  a  story  in  the  Decameron, 
and  describes  a  custom  of  hunting  with 
"papyons,"  described  by  some  com- 
mentators as  "  large  wild  dogs ;"  but  as 
Mandeville  says  they  resemble  leopards, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  hunting  with  the  "  cheetah  "  had,  in  the 
middle  ages,  penetrated  as  far  west  as 
Cyprus.  At  Joppa  or  Jaffa  were  many 
wonders,  among  which  "  may  still  be  seen 
the  place  where  the  iron  chains  were  fas- 
tened with  which  Andromeda — a  great 
giant ! — was  bound  and  put  in  prison  before 
Noah's  flood  ;  a  rib  of  whose  side,  which 
is  forty  feet  long,  is  still  shown."  Mande- 
ville is  profuse  in  his  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  probably  abode  for 
a  while,  but  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  so  far 
as  he  confines  himself  to  what  he  saw, 
when  he  speaks  of  Egypt.  Curiously  con- 
founding the  modern  Babylon  (Cairo) 
with  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  he 
fails  not  to  recount  the  history  of  Sliad- 
rach,  Meshach,  and  Abcdnego,  and  then, 
immediately  after,  proceeds  to  describe 
the  actual  residence  of  the  sultan  under 
whom  he  served  for  many  years :  "  The 
sultan  dwells  in  his  Calahelyke  in  a  fair 
castle,  strong  and  great,  and  well  sot  upon 
a  rock.  In  that  castle  dwell  always,  to 
keep  it  and  serve  the  sultan,  more  than  sis 
thousand  persons,  who  receive  here  all 
necessaries  from  the  sultan's  court.  I 
ought  to  know  it  well,  for  I  dwelt  a  great 
while  with  him  as  soldier  in  his  wars 
against  the  Bedouins ;  and  he  would  have 
married  me  full  highly  to  a  great  prince's 
daughter  if  I  would  have  forsaken  my  law 
and  my  belief.  But  I  thank  God  that  I 
had  no  will  to  do  it  for  anything  that  he 
promised  me." 

In  his  next  mention  of  Babylon  he  dis- 


tinguishes cleai'ly  between  the  ancient  city 
and  Cairo,  for  saith  he,  "  you  must  under- 
stand that  the  Babylon  whereof  I  have 
spoken,  where  the  sultan  dwells,  is  not 
that  great  Babylon  where  the  confusion  of 
languages  was  first  made  by  the  miracle 
of  God,  when  the  great  Tower  of  Babel 
was  begun,  of  which  the  walls  were  sixty- 
four  furlongs  high ;  for  <hat  is  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  on  the  way  as  men  go 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Chaldea.  But  it 
is  full  long  since  any  man  dare  approach 
to  the  towel',  for  it  is  all  desert  and  full 
of  dragons  and  great  serpents,  and  infested 
by  divers  venomous  beasts." 

In  the  fashion  customary  to  mediasval 
travellers  he  calls  the  pyramids  the  barns 
or  granaries  of  Joseph,  following  therein 
the  Saracen  traditions,  and  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  river  Gyson  (Nile)  and  its 
overflow,  and  continues,  "  this  river  comes 
from  terrestrial  paradise  between  the 
deserts  of  India ;  and  after  it  descends  on 
tlie  earth,  and  runs  through  many  exten- 
sive countries  under  the  earth ;  and  after 
it  comes  out  under  a  high  hill " — this  cor- 
responds closely  with  Joinville's  account — 
"which  they  call  Alothe,  between  India  and 
Ethiopia,  at  a  distance  of  five  months' 
journey  from  the  entrance  of  Ethiopia ; 
and  after  it  environs  all  Ethiopia  and 
Mauritania,  and  goes  all  along  from  the  land 
of  Egypt  to  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  the 
end  of  Egypt  where  it  falls  into  the  sea." 

Mandeville  now  proceeds  to  depict  the 
phoenix  after  the  manner  of  Pliny ;  the 
apples  of  paradise,  which  "  though  you 
cut  them  in  ever  so  many  slices  or  parts, 
across  or  endwise,  you  always  find  in  the 
middle  the  figure  of  the  holy  cross  ;"  and 
the  "  apples  of  Adam,  which  have  a  bite 
on  one  side."  At  Bethlehem  he  finds  the 
field  Floridus,  wherein  a  fail-  maiden  who 
had  been  unjustly  accused  of  wrong  was 
doomed  to  be  burned,  and  after  praying 
devoutly  "  entered  into  the  fire,  and  imme- 
diately the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
faggots  that  were  burning  became  red  rose- 
bushes, and  those  that  were  not  kindled 
became  white  rose-bushes,  full  of  roses. 
And  these  were  the  first  rose  trees  and 
roses,  both  white  and  red,  that  ever  any 
man  saw."  Of  the  Dead  Sea  he  evidently 
speaks  from  hearsay,  for  "  if  a  man  cast 
ii'on  therein  it  will  float  on  the  surface,  and 
if  a  man  cast  a  feather  therein  it  will  sink 
to  the  bottom  ;"  but  he  adds,  significantly, 
"  these  are  things  contrary  to  nature." 

He  also  narrates  the  well-known  story 
of  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
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curious  modiivval  legend  of  the  kniglit 
who  watched  seven  days  by  a  certain 
sparrowhawk  and  then  had  his  wish. 
India,  where  the  mysterious  Mandevillu 
may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  flesh, 
supplies  many  wonderful  stones.  On  the 
way  to  India  is  the  island  Hermes 
(Ormnz),  where  there  is  a  great  heat, 
and  also  "  ships  without  nails  of  iron  or 
bonds,  on  account  of  the  rocks  of  adamant 
(loadstone),  for  they  are  all  abundant 
thereabout  in  the  sea,  that  is  marvellous 
to  speak  of ;  and  if  a  ship  passed  there 
that  had  either  iron  bonds  or  iron  nails  it 
would  perish ;  for  the  adamant  by  its 
nature  draws  iron  to  it  ;  and  so  it  would 
draw  to  it  the  ship,  because  of  the  iron, 
that  it  should  never  depart  from  it."  This 
is  one  of  the  extraordinary  mixtures  of 
fable  and  fact  in  which  early  travellers 
take  especial  delight.  The  mountains  of 
magnetic  ore  are  the  subject  of  traditions 
far  older  than  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but 
the  "  sewed  ships  "  which  traded  to  Ormuz 
were  plain  matter-of-fact  coasting  vessels, 
which  were  sewed  together,  duly  payed 
and  caulked,  merely  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  iron.  Marco  Polo  gives  a 
lengthy  account  of  these  ships,  but  is  far 
too  cautions  to  refer  to  magnetic  moun- 
tains as  the  first  cause  of  their  peculiar 
manufacture.  Another  marvel  is  the  Well 
of  Youth,  whereof  Mandeville  drank  three 
or  four  times  and  says,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  his  rheumatism,  "Methinks  I 
still  fare  the  better."  Shifting  the  venue 
to  the  island  of  Dondun,  we  are  in- 
troduced to  people  of  wicked  ways :  so 
that  the  father  eats  the  son,  the  son  the 
father,  the  husband  the  wife,  and  the  wife 
the  husband.  Whether  this  arises  from 
extreme  affection  or  from  a  desire  to 
"utilise  waste  products,"  is  not  set  forth, 
but  the  customs  of  the  African  Fans  justify 
Mandeville's  narrative.  He  next  describes 
the  "men  with  heads  beneath  their  shoul- 
ders," and  "  drags  in  by  the  hair "  the 
Cyclops  and  the  "  pc^ople  who  go  upon 
their  hands  and  feet  like  boasts  and  are 
all  skinned  and  feathered,  and  would  leap 
as  lightly  into  trees  and  from  tree  to  tree 
as  squirrels  and  apes."  These  are  the 
veddalis  of  Ceylon,  the  aborigines  who 
dwelt  in  trees  and  cured  venison  with 
honey ;  but  in  the  next  line  is  an  account 
of  people  "  who  go  always  upon  their 
knees,  and  have  eight  toes  on  every  foot." 
Immediately  after  this  astounding  story  is 
an  account  of  trees  that  boar  wool  (cotton) 
"  as  though  it  were  of  a  sheep,  whereof  men 


make  clothes  and  all  things  that  may  bo  made 
of  wool."  Prestcr  John,  whose  realms  are 
placed  in  India,  is  a  Christian  potentate 
living  near  the  "  gravelly  sea,"  and  near 
uuto  him  is  the  Perilous  Valley,  wherein 
Mandeville  says  ho  went,  and  after  descant- 
ing upon  the  Devil's  Head  in  this  same 
valley,  gives  a  capital  account  of  coker- 
nuts  and  "gerfauutz  "  (giraffes),  which  are 
spotted  and  a  little  higher  than  a  horse,  with 
a  neck  twenty  cubits  long,  and  the  croup 
and  tail  are  like  those  of  a  hart,  and  ono 
of  them  may  look  over  a  high  house."  The 
porcupine  is  also  well  treated ;  but  coal,  so 
admirably  described  by  Marco  Polo,  is 
transposed  into  "  a  manner  of  wood  hard 
and  strong ;  and  whoever  covers  the  coals 
of  that  wood  under  the  ashes  thereof  the 
coals  will  remain  alive  a  year  and  more." 
This  strange  jumble  of  truth  and  fiction  is 
easily  explained.  Sir  John  Mandeville 
was  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  soldier, 
but  employed  the  common  devices  of  book- 
making.  Being  a  well-read  man  he  not 
only  availed  himself  of  all  the  science  then 
extant,  but  reinforced  it  with  the  fables 
told  by  ancient  writers  such  as  Pliny.  No 
modern  reader  can  peruse  his  wonderful 
book  without  regretting  that  he  did  not 
give  more  space  to  bis  personal  adventures 
and  less  to  difficult  and  laborious  com- 
pilation. Had  he  only  written  the  record 
of  his  own  adventurous  life  he  would  have 
pi'esented  us  with  a  wonderful  picture  of 
a  media3val  traveller,  who  combined  the 
perceptive  qualities  of  a  physician  with 
the  acquisitive  faculties  of  a  free  lance. 


ODD  WOMEN. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether 
there  are  more  Odd  Men  or  Odd  Women  in 
the  world.  The  former,  including  the  Odd 
Pellows,  are  certainly  numerous ;  but  the 
other  sex  can  put  in  a  pretty  good  claim. 

There  are,  for  instance,  the  women  who, 
through  some  freak  of  nature,  are  com- 
pelled to  work  their  way  in  life  without 
the  advantages  which  come  to  human 
beings  generally.  The  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  the  idiot,  are  too  mournful  to 
be  called  odd  ;  and  the  anecdotes  referring 
to  them  are  so  well  known  that  they  need 
not  be  touched  on  here. 

Come  forth,  Miss  Biffin.  This  lady  was 
born  without  arms  and  hands,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  yet  did  she 
earn  an  honest  living  for  herself,  by 
means  of  her  toes,  and  two  little  stumps 
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where  arms  ought  to  have  been.  She  cut 
out  paper-profiles,  and  painted  miniatures, 
in  an  odd  but  most  ingenious  way,  by  the 
aid  of  stumps  and  toes.  After  exhibiting 
at  Bartholomew  and  other  fairs,  she  was 
employed  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  paint 
his  mimiature;  and  the  picture  when 
finished  was  shown  to  George  the  Third. 
The  monarch  enabled  her  to  receive 
further  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting 
from  Mr.  Craig;  and  then  she  earned  a 
livelihood  for  many  years  by  the  aid  of 
pen  and  pencil,  helped  out  by  a  small 
pension ;  she  abandoned  caravan  life  at 
fairs,  and  was  semi-professional  at  her 
own  house.  She  fell  in  love  with  some- 
body, or  somebody  with  her,  and  married  ; 
but  the  world  still  knew  her  as  Miss 
Biffin,  and  under  this  name  she  died  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Another  lady, 
who  in  early  age  exhibited  for  money, 
was  Miss  Hawlin,  born  so  completely 
without  arms  that  she  had  not  even 
stumps,  and  was  in  that  respect  worse  off 
than  Miss  BiiEn.  Dressed  neatly,  with 
powdered  hair  suitable  to  the  days  of  old 
Queen  Charlotte,  she  sat  on  a  table, 
her  naked  feet  visible  beneath  frilled 
trowsers  ;  with  her  toes  she  managed  to 
cut  out  watch-papers,  grasping  and  work- 
ing the  scissors  in  some  inexplicable  way  ; 
and — still  more  remarkable — used  needle 
and  thread  for  sewing  and  stitching. 

Bearded  women  are  more  odd  than 
loveable;  there  have  been  some  such  to 
astonish  the  world.  There  was  one 
Bartel  Graetje,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  whom  a  portrait  exists  in  the  Stutgardt 
gallery,  representing  her  as  a  young 
woman  of  about  flve-and-twenty,  with  a 
very  large  beard.  Still  more  remarkable 
was  Barbara  Urslerin,  the  "  hairy -faced 
woman  of  Augsburg,"  about  forty  years 
later.  Her  face  and  hands  were  hairy 
nearly  all  over — sadly  like  some  species  of 
monkey  ;  the  beard  was  almost  as  long 
and  spreading  as  the  hair  of  her  head. 
This  hirsute  lady  was  not  doomed  to 
single-blessedness  ;  for  one  Michael  Van- 
beck  married  her,  and  carried  her  about  as 
a  show.  Two  engraved  portraits  of  her  are 
extant,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  veritability  of  the  phenomenon. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  pig-faced  ladies  ? 
There  have  been  claims  for  many ;  but 
the  search  for  their  authenticity  seems  to 
have  been  as  uncertain  as  Mr.  Thorn's 
search  for  reliable  evidence  concerning 
the  alleged  age  of  Old  Parr  and  Henry 
Jenkins.       Country    fairs    frequently   an- 


nounce them  ;  foreign  populations  believe 
in  them  ;  and  many  exciting  stories  are  told 
concei-ning    them.       One    narrative    tells 
that  a  newly-married    lady   of   rank   and 
fortune,    being    annoyed    by    the    impor- 
tunities of  a  wretched  beggar-woman,  who 
was    carr  ing    a    dirty    squalling    child, 
exclaimed,  "  Take  away  your  nasty  pig  ;  I 
shall  not  give  you  anything."   Whereupon 
the  incensed  beggar  retorted,   "  May  your 
own  child,  when  it  is  born,  be  more  like  a 
pig  than  mine  !  "     Alas  !  the  lady's  child 
came   into  the  world  with  a   pig's    face ; 
grew  up  to  be  a  woman,  beautiful  inform  all 
except  the  face,  but  hoggish  in  feeding  and 
manners,  and  lived  and  died  in  a  hospital 
founded  and  maintained  by  her  wealthy 
parents.     Equally  veracious,   we  suppose, 
was    the    stoi-y    of   a   Belgian    gentleman 
who  renounced  the  church  and  embraced 
Judaism;    the    first    child    born    to    him 
afterwards  had  a  pig's  face  ;  but  in  later 
years,   when  the   father  recanted  and  the 
daughter  was  baptised,   the  face  miracu- 
lously changed  to  human  form.     A  third 
story  is    that  of   Janakin    Skinker,    born 
in   Rhenish  Holland    in   1618,   well   pro- 
portioned in  form  else,  but  pig-faced,  and 
having  no  other  power  of  language  than  a 
o-runt.     She,  or  her  parents,  offered  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  any   gentleman  who 
would  marry  hei  ;    many   gallants  came, 
but  one  and  all   begged  to  decline  when 
they  had  seen  her.      Unfortunately,  two 
printed   pamphlets  exist,  one  in  English, 
and  the  other  in  Dutch,  each  a  counter- 
part of  the  other ;  but  whereas  in  one  she 
is  said  to  havo  been  born  at  Wickham  on 
the  Rhine,  the  other  assigns  Windsor  on 
the    Thames    as   her  birthplace ;    and  we 
may  not  unwisely   disbelieve  them  both. 
A  fourth  story  had  its  era  sixty  years  ago, 
when  a  shilling  pamphlet  gave  a  portrait 
and  account  of  a  pig-faced  lady,  residing 
in    style    at  the  West    end   of   London- 
beautiful  in   all  respects  except  the  facial 
peculiarity.    Her  female  servant  could  not 
be   persaaded  to   live  and  sleep  with  her 
even   by   the   temptation    of    a   thousand 
guineas  a  year.     That  this  catch-penny  or 
catch-shilling  was  really  credited  by  some 
silly   persons,    we   have  evidence   in  two 
veritable    advertisements.       One,  inserted 
in  the  Times  of  February  the  ninth,  1815, 
stated  that  "  A  young  gentlewoman  having 
heard  of  an  advertisement  for  a  person  to 
take  care  of  a  lady  who  is  heavily  afflicted 
in  the  face,  and  whose  friends  have  offered 
a  handsome  income  yearly,  and  a  premium 
for   residing    with    her   "for    seven    years, 
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would  do  nil  in  her  jiowcr  to  render  her 
life  most  comfortable.  An  nndeniablo 
chai-acter  can  be  obtained  fi-om  a  rea])eet- 
rtble  circle  of  friends.  An  an.swtr  to  this 
advertisement  is  i-cqnestod,  as  the  adver- 
tiser will  keep  herself  disengag^ed."  The 
other,  inserted  in  the  Morning  Herald  on 
the  sixti>enth  of  the  same  month,  is  to  the 
effect  that  "  A  single  gentleman,  aged 
thirty-one,  of  a  respectable  family,  and 
in  whom  the  utmost  confidence  may  be 
reposed,  is  desirous  of  explaining  his  mind 
to  the  friends  of  a  person  who  has  a  mis- 
fortune in  her  face,  but  is  prevented  for 
want  of  an  introduction.  Being  peifectly 
aware  of  the  principal  particulars,  and 
understanding  that  a  final  settlement 
would  be  preferi'cd  to  a  temporary  one, 
presumes  he  would  bo  found  to  answer  the 
full  extent  of  their  wishes.  His  intentions 
are  sincere,  honorable,  and  firmly  resolved. 
References  of  great  respectability  can  be 
given."  These  two  persons  gave  their  ad- 
di-esscs,  the  one  in  Judd-street,  the  other 
in  Great  Ormond-strcet,  London. 

Our  pig-faced  ladies  are  not  even  yet 
exhausted.  Another  narrative  of  the 
kind  is  of  Dublin  origin,  and  relates  to  a 
Miss  Steevens,  who  was  said  to  be  pig- 
faced,  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Her  portrait  and  a 
silver  trough,  out  of  which  she  took 
her  food,  were  announced  for  exhibi- 
tion. Dublin  believed  the  story  for  many 
years  ;  but  the  believers  believed  on  the 
faith  of  those  who  told  them.  The  reader 
has  undoubtedly  the  privilege  of  deciding 
for  himself,  whether  or  not  to  accept  any 
of  these  stories.  Meanwhile  a  heartless 
writer  has  revealed  the  fact  that  one,  at 
least,  of  tiie  pig-faced  ladies  exhibited  at 
fairs  was  a  bear,  shaved,  ringleted,  and 
elegantly  bonneted ;  tied  upright  in  a  large 
arm-chair,  and  having  a  shawl  and  skirt  to 
conceal  the  body  ! 

Among  odd  women  may  certainly  be 
classed  those  who,  in  earlier  years,  wore 
wild  girls,  found  in  a  semi-barbarous  state 
in  woods  and  lonely  districts.  Peter  the 
Wild  Boy  and  Caspar  Hausor  have  had 
parallels  in  the  gentler  sex,  if  the  narratives 
are  to  be  believed.  In  1731,  while  a  noble- 
man was  shooting  near  Chalons,  he  saw 
two  beings  in  a  small  lake  or  pond,  who 
proved  to  bo  girls  of  (apparently)  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  agi'.  They  were  very  dark, 
and  had  a  scanty  covering  of  mgs  and 
skins.  One  made  her  escape,  and  was  not 
again  soen  ;  the  other  was  secured,  and 
taken   to   the    chateau    of    the   Vicomto 


d'Epinay.  She  spoke  no  words,  only  a 
kind  of  wild  scream  ;  preferred  raw  meat 
and  vegetables  to  cooked  ;  her  fingers  and 
thumbs  were  very  strong,  owing  to  fre- 
quent climbing  and  clinging  on  trees.  A 
shepherd,  to  whose  care  she  was  consigned, 
had  much  difficulty  in  retaining  and  taming 
her ;  for  she  would  scratch  holes  in  the 
walls  and  roof  of  his  hut,  and  escape  into 
the  woods.  When  exhibited  before  the 
Queen  of  Poland,  in  1737,  she  displayed 
her  flcetness  in  outrunning  hares  and 
rabbits.  She  was  baptised  as  Marie  le 
Blanc,  but  did  not  live  to  do  credit  to  her 
sponsors  ;  her  health  declined  under  the 
intluence  of  civilised  usages,  and  she  was 
sent  to  a  convent,  where  she  passed  out  of 
the  world's  ken.  Another  instance  comes 
under  date,  1767,  where  some  Hungarians 
were  chasing  the  wild  boar  near  Fi-auen- 
mark,  and  followed  their  prey  far  over  the 
mountains.  Seeing  the  tracks  of  human 
footsteps  in  the  snow,  they  traced  them  to 
a  cavern,  where  they  found  a  young  girl 
uncl'thed,  and  very  brown  in  colour.  She 
set  up  a  cry,  and  gazed  on  the  huntei"s, 
who  took  her  away  with  them.  They 
conveyed  her  to  a  hospital  near  Chem- 
nitz, where  she  was  clothed  and  made  to 
take  nourishment.  At  first  she  refused 
all  the  cooked  food  presented  to  her,  pre- 
ferring roots,  inner  bark,  and  other  un- 
dressed articles  of  vegetable  growth.  What 
became  of  her  we  have  no  record  to  t«ll. 

Some  odd  women  have  lived  a  life  of 
loneliness,  without  furaishing  anything 
like  a  rational  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
their  isolation.  Such  was  the  case  of  one 
Louisa,  who.se  surname  seems  to  have 
eluded  enquiry.  In  the  year  1776,  a  young 
and  pretty  woman  made  her  appearance  at 
Bonrton,  near  Bristol,  and  solicited  food. 
The  "inhabitants  took  an  interest  in  hor, 
and  would  have  given  her  a  home ;  but 
she  would  sleep  nowhere  save  under  a  hay- 
stack. She  .said  that  trouble  and  misery 
dwell  in  houses ;  that  there  is  no  happi- 
ness but  in  liberty  and  fresh  air.  She 
had  refined  manners,  a  slightly  foreign 
accent,  and  evidently  experienced  much 
mental  distress,  with  occasionally  a  little 
wildness  of  demeanour.  When  ill,  she 
would  accept  the  aid  of  hospitals ;  but, 
when  recovered,  she  returned  to  her  hay- 
stack. During  three  or  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  she  obtained 
little  gifts  of  food  fi-r)in  the  villagors  ;  but 
she  neither  sought  nor  would  accept  em- 
ployment. She  was  known  as  the  Lady 
of   the   H  lystack,   for  something   in  her 
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manner  prevented  the  villagers  from  re- 
garding her  as  a  common,  vulgar  person. 
Her    pecnliarities   led   to    her  temporary 
confinement    in    a    private    asylum    near 
Bristol,  from  which  she  vpas  transferred  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  where   she   died  early  in 
the  present  century.     Nothing  was  ascer- 
tained concerning  her  identity  and  history. 
It  was  only  at  incoherent  moments  that 
she   made  remarks  which  led  to   the   in- 
ference  that   she   had  been  married,  had 
moved  in  good,  if  not  high,  society,  and 
had  suifered  much  ill-usage.     The  Book 
of  Wonderful   Characters  gives  many  of 
her  snatches  of  conversation ;  but  as  we  do 
not  know  the   source  of  information,  and 
as  they  were  inconclusive  in  their  result, 
we  pass  them.     Another   local    celebrity, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  position  of  isolation, 
but  belonging  to  a  humbler  grade  in  life, 
was  Jenny  Darney,  who  lived  alone  in  a 
hut  lent  to  her  in  Cumberland.  She  picked 
up  bits  of  wool  that  lay  about  the  fields  in 
sheep-farms,  spun  it  on  a  spindle  of  her 
own  making,  and  knitted  the  thread  with 
wooden  needles  into  garments  for  her  own 
wear.     She  would  accept  money  from  no 
one,  but  received  food  from  kind  neigh- 
bours.      She  refused  to    give    her  name, 
mention  her  famdy,  or  assign  a  reason  for 
her   strange     mode     of     life.      Dates    are 
wanting;    all  we  learn   is,   that  she  died 
at  an  advanced  age  early  in  the  present 
century. 

Not  so  lonely  as  the  mysterious  Louisa 
of  the  haystack,  or  Jenny  of  the  hut,  but 
odd  enough  in  her  way,  was  Mrs.  Lewson. 
She  was  left  a  wealthy  widow  in  London 
in   the   time   of    George   the   First;  and, 
rejecting  all  offers  of  re-marriage,  passed 
the  rest  of  her  days  at  the  residence  of  her 
late  husband  in  Cold  Bath  Square.     The 
house  was  large  and  handsomely  f  urniated  ; 
and  some  of  the  beds  were  kept  constantly 
made  and   in   trim  order,   although   they 
had   not    been   slept   in  for  thirty  years. 
Her    own  room   was    occasionally    swept 
out,   but  never  washed,  and  the  windows 
were  so  encrusted  with  dirt  as  to  admit 
scarcely  any  light.      She  reasoned    thus, 
when     asked    for    an    explanation :  —  If 
the   room   were  wetted,  she  might   catch 
cold;    if    the  windows    were  cleaned   the 
glass    might   be    broken,    and    somebody 
hurt.     She  never  washed  herself,  for  fear 
of  cold ;  as  a  substitute  she  anointed  her 
face  and  neck  with  a  little  milk  and  hog's 
lard,  finished  ofi  with  a  touch  of  rose  pink 
on  the  cheeks.     She  was  methodical  m  all 
her  habits,  eating  with  one  favourite  knife. 


fork,  and  plate,  and  drinking  out  of    one 
cup.     She   had  excellent  health,  abhorred 
physic    and  doctors,  and  "  cut   two   new 
teeth  at  the  age  of   eighty-seven."     She 
had  no  near  relations,  and  refused  to  see 
those  more  distantly  related.  One  pleasant 
characteristic  is  recorded  :   she  had  a  large 
well-kept   garden,    in    which    she    passed 
much  of  her  time  reading.     Although  she 
lived  entirely  through  the  reigns  of   the 
First  and  Second  Georges,  and  far  into 
that  of  the  Third,  she  continued  to  wear 
the  fashions   of  the  time  of   George  the 
First,  as  being  those  of  her  married  hfe. 
Her  powdered  hair  was  turned  up  over  a 
tache  or  cushion ;  a  cap  over  it  was  tied 
under  the   chin  ;  and  three  or  four  curls 
hung  down  to  the  neck.     She  generally 
wore  a  sUk  gown,  with  a  long  train  and 
deep  flounces,  very  long  waist,  and  tightly 
laced  up  to  her  neck,  round  which  a  kind 
of  ruff  or  frill  was  worn  ;  the   sleeves  of 
the   gown   came  down  below  the   elbows, 
and  were  terminated  by  four  or  five  large 
cuffs.     She  wore  a  large  flat  bonnet,  high- 
heeled   shoes,  a    large   black  sUk   cloak, 
trimmed  round  with  lace ;  and  carried  a 
o-old-headed  cane.     She  walked  in  such  a 
costume  as  this  round  the  small  enclosure 
of  Cold  Bath  Square  ;  and  was  spoken  of 
by  the  neighbours  as  Lady  Lewson.     Her 
household  consisted  of  one  servant  (an  old 
man),  two  lapdogs,  and  a  cat ;  and  these 
were  her  only  companions.     She  survived 
till  extreme  old   age;  indeed,  we  believe 
she  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Thom  was  directed,  as  claimants 
to  the  honour  of  centenarianism. 

Some  odd  women,  poor  things,  have 
been  rendered  odd  by  compulsory  isolation 
and  semi-starvation  for  many  days  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  a 
farmer's  wife  at  Impington,  near  Cam- 
bridge. One  Februai-y  night  in  1799, 
returning  from  Cambridge  market  on 
horseback,  her  horse  became  restive  ;  she 
dismounted,  he  ran  off,  and  she  after  him, 
but  unavadingly.  Sitting  down  exhausted 
under  a  hedge,  she  became  partly  insen- 
sible, but  was  conscious  that  snow  was 
falling  and  gi-adually  enveloping  her,  until 
at  length  the  thickness  of  snow  rose  to  the 
height  of  her  head  as  she  sat.  She  had 
just  strength  and  discernment  enough  to 
keep  open  a  little  hole  in  the  snow,  break 
off  a  small  twig  near  at  hand,  and  attach  a 
handkerchief  to  it  as  a  signal.  She  was 
conscious  of  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  but  slept  little  ;  heard  the  church 
bells,  the  rolling  of  vehicles,  the  barking 
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of  dogs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the 
voices  of  gipsies;  but  she  could  neither 
ntter  a  sound  nor  make  a  perceptible  move- 
ment. Eight  days  and  night.s  ])nssed  in  this 
way ;  during  which  time  iicr  garments  were 
altei-nately  wet  through  with  melting 
snow,  and  stiffened  with  frost.  At  last 
relief  came.  The  horse,  on  Saturday  the 
second  of  the  month,  had  trotted  home 
without  his  mistress;  the  husband,  aided 
by  friends,  searched  the  roads  and  Kelds 
day  after  day,  but  could  gain  no  tidings  of 
her.  Not  until  Sunday  the  ninth  was  the 
handkerchief  espied  by  a  farmer  going  to 
Cambridge;  he  had  to  wade  through  a 
great  accumulation  of  snow  to  get  at  the 
spot,  but  there  he  found  poor  Elizabeth. 
Aid  was  immediately  sent  for — horse, 
chaise,  blankets,  food,  drink,  and  willing 
hands.  She  fainted  on  being  lifted,  but 
reached  home  in  safety.  She  could  tell 
her  friends  that  hunger  had  not  distressed 
her  much  during  her  strange  life  of  eight 
days  under  the  snow;  and  that  she  had 
quenched  her  thirst  with  small  bits  of 
hard  snow.  All  her  toes,  thoroughly  frost- 
bitten, had  to  be  amputated  one  by  one;  and 
blotches  of  red  chilblains  covered  nearlj- 
the  whole  body.  She  was  carried  o£E  in 
June,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  this 
terrible  episode  in  her  life,  partly  from 
other  ailments. 

Still  longer  in  duration  was  the  en- 
forced isolation  and  abstinence  of  a 
young  woman  named  Cecilia  Steers.  In 
18211,  while  walking  from  Doddington 
to  Rodmersham,  she  fell  into  a  dry  well 
or  chalk  pit.  The  pit  being  thirty  feet 
deep,  she  could  not  climb  up ;  and  all  her 
attempts  to  make  her  voice  heard  proved 
fruitless.  She  lived  on  day  after  day, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-second  of 
November,  supporting  life  by  a  little 
water  that  trickled  from  the  melting 
snow.  At  last  hearing  some  children 
playing  near  at  hand,  she  succeeded 
in  attracting  their  attention,  and  was 
rescued. 

One  more  odd  woman  shall  be  a  pretty 
little  creature,  who  had  a  large  heart  in  a 
very  small  body.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century  a  Polish  dwarf,  named  Joseph 
Boruwlaski,  attracted  much  attention  on 
the  Continent,  and  got  into  a  good  position 
on  the  estate  of  a  nobleman.  Short  as  he 
was,  about  three  feet  six  inches  high,  he 
had  a  sister,  Anastasia,  very  much  shorter. 
The  tiny  being,  elegant  in  form  and  gentle 
in  disposition,  fell  in  love  with  a  poor 
young  officer;  she  "never  told  her  love," 


but  endeavoured,  in  various  ways,  to  assist 
him  without  his  guessing  the  source  of  the 
a.s.sistance.  Her  love  and  her  life  ended 
together;  she  was  carried  off  by  small  pox 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say,  after  this  passage  of 
arms  between  them  (which  is  fortu- 
nately interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Durgan),  which  is  the  more  distrustful  of 
the  other — Miss  Mervyn  or  Miss  Grange. 
The  former  docs  not  for  an  instant  under- 
rate her  adversary,  although  she  dislikes 
her  with  the  dislike  that  only  a  woman 
who  feels  herself  to  be  supplanted  by  an 
inferior,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  that  person. 
But  Charlotte  Grange  goes  even  further 
than  this  in  her  power  of  appreciating  a 
foe  ;  she  actually  credits  that  foe  with  the 
capability  oP  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
conduct  as  herself,  and  guards  herself 
carefully  against  being  stabbed  in  the 
back,  and  undermined  generally. 

It  is  true  that  she  has  during  this  inter- 
val of  incessant  intercourse  (which  has 
been  established  by  means  of  Grange 
pertinacity,  and  antique  furniture  sketcTi- 
ing)  acquired  the  right  to  call  Mr.  Forest 
by  his  christian  name.  He  calls  her 
Charlotte — a  name  by  the  way  which  he 
abhors,  but  which  she  has  taught  him  to 
utter  glibly — rather  than  remain  on  the 
stolid  commonplace  ground  of  mere 
acquaintanceship,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
word  "Miss."  How  he  has  been  led  into  the 
error— for  he  feels  it  to  be  one— he  does 
not  know.  But  he  finds  himself  calling 
her  Charlotte,  and  hears  himself  addressed 
as  Frank,  with  the  ease  of  custom,  before 
her  ])co])le  and  his  friend  Bellairs. 

The  knowledge  that  his  cousin  Kate — 
whom  he  still  likes  intensely— intensely 
dislikes  this  woman  into  whose  power  he 
is  drifting,  acts  upon  him  as  an  irritant 
rather  than  a  check.  He  has  a  feeling, 
which  he  docs  not  word  even  to  himself, 
that  Kate,  though  she  does  not  want  him' 
herself,  does  not  want  any  other  woman 
to  have  him.  He  has  not  snfficont  gene- 
rosity to  accredit  her  with  either  affection 
or  judgment  in  the  matter.  He  puts  it 
all  down  to  jealousy  of  a  .small  order,  and 
tries  to  make  himself  believe  that  she 
would  have  developed  the  same  antagonism 
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had  his  choice  fallen  on  some  uniyersally 
acknowledged,  "  perfect  woman  nobly 
planned." 

A  vagne  sensation  of  discomfort  seizes 
him,  whenever  he  finds  himself  alone  with 
anyone  who  may  possibly  choose  to  discuss 
Miss  Grange's  claims  to  his  consideration. 
He  has  checked  Bellairs  several  times 
already  by  the  assertion  that  "  she's  an 
awfully  nice,  clever  girl — just  the  sort  of 
girl  to  make  a  heaven  of  a  home  for  the 
fellow  who's  lucky  enough  to  get  her." 
Believing  fighting  the  air  to  be  a  feeble 
practice,  Bellairs  does  not  combat  the 
delusion,  for  "  nothing  of  that  sort  lasts 
long  with  Frank"  he  tells  himself,  as  he 
sees  Frank  winding  the  coils  round  him- 
self closer  and  closer  every  day. 

This  morning  it  has  been  sorely  against 
Frank's  will,  that  Miss  Grange  has  betaken 
herself  to  Breagh  Place  unattended  by 
him.  That  she  has  a  motive  in  doiug  so, 
he  half  fears,  for  in  spite  of  himself  it  is 
impressed  iipon  him  that  there  is  a  motive 
in  the  simplest  action  of  this  quiet  girl. 
But  he  does  not  for  a  moment  suspect  her 
real  motive,  which  is  to  sow  the  seed  of 
belief  in  his  being  in  love  with  her  in  his 
cousin  Kate's  mind. 

Bray  seems  very  dull  to  him,  however, 
after  Charlotte's  departure  for  Mrs. 
Durgan's  place.  He  has  ridden  over  from 
Lugnaquilla,  intending  to  loiter  about  the 
picturesque  secluded  Dargle,  and  superin- 
tend Miss  Grange's  sketching  all  day, 
and,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  left  to  his 
own  devices,  while  she  goes  to  pay  "a  mere 
ceremonial  visit"  as  ahe  says,  he  feels 
snlkily  disposed  to  review  his  position  with 
Miss  Grange,  and  to  think  that  she  had 
no  right,  "  after  all,"  to  go  off  in  this  way 
and  leave  him  to  be  dull,  either  by  himself, 
or  with  her  "  detestable  brother  and  sister." 

In  fact,  the  habit  of  the  woman  is  upon 
him  ;  and  here  in  this  place,  where  he  is 
cut  off  from  his  home  pursuits  and  home 
annoyances,  he  has  grown  too  much 
accustomed  to  her  manner  of  passing 
away  his  time,  to  patiently  submit  to  being 
made  his  own  custodian  for  awhile. 

He  contrives  to  stir  np  his  own  interest 
presently,  by  conjecturing  a  variety  of 
things  concerning  the  three  women  who 
are  together  at  Breagh  Place,  none  of 
which  Jaear  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
the  truth.  Ho  pictures  Charlotte  (who 
is  a  cnpital  talker  when  alone  with  him) 
amusing  and  bewitching  Mrs.  Durgan 
and  Kate,  by  the  flow  of  her  quiet 
humour,  and  power  of  narrating  incidents. 


in  a  way  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  refer,  without  being  openly 
ill-natured.  Ho  knows  that  she  has  this 
art,  but  he  is  pleased  with  her  at  present, 
and  fancies  that  it  is  a  womanly  and  noble 
one,  and  feels  himself  injured  rather  than 
otherwise  in  that  he  is  not  present  to  be 
edified  by  it. 

Actuated  by  these  mixed  feelings,  he 
presently  gets  on  his  horse,  and  rides  over 
to  Breagh  Place,  resolving  rather  to  brave 
being  laughed  at  about  Charlotte,  than  to 
bear  the  burden  of  himself  any  longer. 
"  They'll  see  I'm  running  after  her,"  he 
confesses  to  himself,  half  shamefacedly, 
"  and  Kate  will  probably  get  on  the  stilts; 
but  I  can't  help  it." 

A  slight  chill  falls  upon  him  when  he 
finds  himself  in  their  midst  by-and-by. 
The  mere  power  of  her  will  has  caused 
Miss  Grange  to  be  invited  to  luncheon  by 
Mrs.  Durgan,  to  whom  Clarlotte  insists  on 
talking  rather  confidentially  concerning 
"  Frank,"  and  his  literary  prospects,  and 
surface  weaknesses.  Kate  meanwhile 
sits  silently  by,,  half  doubting  that  there  is 
any  foundation  for  this  fatal  familiarity, 
and  still  wholly  fearing  that  there  may  be. 

"  He  is  a  man  who  requires  sympathy," 
Miss  Grange  asserts  ;  "  and  he  has  never 
had  it  from  his  own  family  ;  he  has  told 
me  so  himself,  and  I  can  see  that  he  feels 
it  bitterly,  poor  fellow,"  she  adds  with 
malicious  emphasis,  as  she  sees  Kate 
wince  under  the  sting  of  the  statement. 

"  You  imagine  that  you  can  give  it  to 
him,  I  suppose  ?  "  Mrs.  Durgan  says,  with 
a  laugh  that  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
one  whom  she  addresses.  In  spite  of  a 
certain  dagger  that  Kate  is  unconsciously 
pressing  well  home  to  Mrs.  Durgan's  heart, 
the  latter  lady  likes  her  well,  and  is 
strengthened  in  that  first  openly  expressed 
opinion  of  hers,  that  Kate  "  couldn't  be 
mean."  Therefore  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  draw  the  sword  and  use  it,  when  Kate's 
opponent  waves  a  flag  of  defiance. 

"  He  imagines  that  I  can,  at  any  rate," 
Miss  Grange  says,  turning  large  calm  eyes 
full  upon  her  interlocutor  as  she  speaks. 
"Frank  tells  me  that  you  don't  know  m\ich 
about  them,"  she  continues,  addressing 
Kate  as  if  she  were  an  outsider  ;  "  but 
from  what  you  do  know  of  them,  shouldn't 
you  be  inclined  to  think  his  sisters  shallow 
and  frivolous?" 

"  You  forget  that  yon  are  speaking  of 
my  cousins,"  Kate  says,  and  scarlet  waves 
of  indignation  ebb  and  flow  over  her  face 
as  she  says  it.     Then,  even  as  these  shells 
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are  bursting,  Fmiik  comoa  in,  and,  after  tlio 
nsnal  custom  on  those  occnsioiis,  the  guilt- 
less look  guilty,  and  the  guilty  guiltless. 

If  put  to  the  crucial  test  of  speaking  on 
thoir  words  of  honour,  neither  ^Mra.  Durgan 
nor  Kate  would  feel  themselves  to  be  social 
sinners.  But  now,  when  Frank  comes  into 
tlieir  midst,  and  looks  at  them  suspiciously 
and  at  ^liss  Grange  sympathotically,  they 
feel  as  if  they  had  fallen  short  and  been 
found  wanting  in  some  way  or  other  :  as  if, 
in  fact,  they  had  not  been  merciful  to  the 
stranger  within  their  gates. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you've  come,"  Miss 
Grange  murmurs,  with  an  ardour  that  is 
foreign  to  her  general  manner.  She  half 
holds  her  plump  white  hand  out  towards 
him  too  as  she  speaks,  and  Frank  finds  him- 
self taking  the  extended  offering,  under  the 
astonished  gaze  of  his  cousin  Kate,  before 
he  thinks  of  attempting  to  salute  iirs  Dur- 
gan, whom  he  has  nominally  come  to  visit. 
"  I  am  so  glad  you've  come,"  Miss  Grange 
repeats,  and  this  time  she  laughs  blithely 
and  throws  a  glance  aside  at  Kate,  and 
altogether  pourtrays  by  her  manner  that 
she  is  perfectly  at  n'st  now  "he"  has  come, 
in  a  way  that  thrills  Kate  with  wrath  at 
the  assurance  which  she  still  prays  may 
have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

They  pass  a  half  hour  that  is  disagree- 
able to  the  last  degree  to  two  of  them,  and 
that  is  not  altogether  a  period  of  unmitigated 
bliss  to  Frank,  who  feels  himself  to  be  a 
disputed  point,  and  who  knows  himself  to 
be  but  a  mere  weather-cock  between  the 
rival  blasts  of  duty  and  inclination.  The 
former  drags  him  back  every  now  and 
again,  back  under  Kate's  influence,  but 
the  latter  draws  him  softly  on,  and  pros- 
trates him,  as  it  were,  under  the  influence 
of  the  woman  who  never  lets  it  slacken 
for  want  of  incesfsant  attention  In  fact 
Kate  represents  a  paj^t,  in  which  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  while  Charlotte  represents 
a  present,  in  which  he  may  have  it  all  his 
own  way  if  he  pleases. 

"  They're  not  engaged  yet,  take  comfort 
in  that  thought,  and  intervene  before  he 
compasses  his  own  destruction  by  jiropos- 
ing  to  her,"  Mrs.  Diirgun  says  in  a  low 
voice  to  Kate,  as  Kate  makes  the  necessity 
for  attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  invalid 
the  excuse  for  murmuring  some  expression 
of  hopelessness  in  her  friend's  ear. 

"  She  seems  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement,  whatever  it  in,  as  it  stands," 
Kate  says  impatiently.  "  He's  enervated  by 
her  wiles  now,  but  if  you  could  .see  him  as 
he  really  is,  you  would  know  what  a  dear 


fellow  he  is,  and  understand  why  I  am  so 
anxious  about  him." 

Mrs.  Durgan  looks  up  brightly,  hope- 
fully, enthusiastically  almost. 

"  See  here,  Kate,"  she  says,  "a  word  from 
you  in  love,  not  in  friendship  ! — what  man 
would  barter  love  and  slavery  for  friend- 
ship and  freedom  ? — but  in  love,  would  bring 
him — I  won't  say  'back'  to  you,  because  I 
don't  believe  lie's  ever  strayed  in  reality — 
but  away  from  her.     Utter  it !  " 

"  I  can't,"  Kate  laughs,  but  there  is 
vexation  in  her  langh,  Mrs.  Durgan 
detects ;  "  don't  think  that  I  want  him  in 
love — not  that  he'd  come  to  mo  if  I  did — 
but  she's  not  the  one  to  win  liim." 

"  She's  the  one  to  woo,  and  those  who 
woo  so  artistically  often  win  "  Mrs.  Durgan 
says,  shaking  her  head.  "  Look  at  them 
now  !  there  she  is,  while  we  are  wasting 
our  time  in  idle  talk,  making  him  believe 
that  she  has  been  struggling  against 
circumstances  all  the  morning,  and  that 
we  have  been  intensely  disagreeable  to 
her ;  and  in  short,  that  she  has  been 
playing  the  martyr's  part  for  his  dear 
sake.  Go  to  him,  and  be  outspoken,  Kate, 
and  tell  her  I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

Kate  feels  herself  impelled,  by  Mrs. 
Dnrgan's  energy,  to  obey  Mrs.  Durgan's 
instructions,  but  she  dislikes  doing  so 
exceedingly.  It  is  an  odious  task  to  set 
oneself,  this  of  interrupting  a  conver.sation 
between  two  people,  who  are  openly  mani- 
festing the  feeling  that  all  the  world  is 
nought  to  them,  and  that  they  only  wanteaoh 
other.  But  in  this  case  Kate  is  led  on  to 
do  it,  partly  because  she  really  feels  that 
Frank  is  worthy  of  a  little  sacrifice  of 
pride  on  her  part,  and  partly  because  there 
is  a  passive  defiance  in  Miss  Grange's 
manner  which  rouses  all  Kate's  fighting 
blood,  and  makes  her  long  to  strike  a 
straightforward  open  blow. 

"  Mrs.  Durgan  has  made  me  her  envoy 
to  you,  Miss  Grange,"  she  begins,  as  she 
draws  near  to  them,  and  she  sees  that 
Charlotte  shrugs  putiently  deprecating 
shoulders  at  the  interruption,  "she  wishes 
you  to  go  and  talk  to  herabout  somefems — 
3-on're  learned  in  them  we  have  heard — 
and  I  want  yon  for  a  few  minutes,  Frank," 
Kate  continues,  putting  her  hand  within 
his  arm,  with  the  old  caressing  gesture 
thnt  he  can  no  more  resist  now  than  he 
could  long  ago. 

Miss  Grange  knows  the  exact  worth  of 
every  weapon  that  any  adversary  can 
employ  in  such  a  warfare  as  this,  and  she 
knows  that  Kate  can  strike  sharply  home 
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if  she  pleases.  "  Biifc  she's  too  refined 
to  coarsely  condemn,  and  anything  short 
of  coarse  condemnation  will  fail  to  affect 
Frank  against  me  now,"  the  quiet  adven- 
turess thinks,  as  she  walks  off  rather 
Tauntingly,  leaving  the  field  open  to  her 
enemy,  after  giving  Prank  along,  lingering, 
clinging  look,  that  bespeaks  a  wealth  of 
intimacy  between  them. 

"And  now  what  is  it,  Kate,"  Frank 
asks,  as  they  saunter  out  from  the  con- 
servatory, "if  we  are  going  to  stroll  through 
these  woods,  we  may  bring  the  others  along 
with  us,  mayn't  we  ?  " 

She  turns  her  face  and  looks  at  him, 
and  sees  that  his  mouth  is  twitching,  and 
his  eyes  dancing  with  suppressed  laughter. 
He  evidently  partly  fathoms  her  design  of 
warning  him,  is  mirthfully  aware  of  it, 
and  by  no  means  disposed  to  thwart  her 
exposition  of  feeling;  at  the  same  time 
she  perceives  that  he  will  not  be  one  whit 
impressed  by  it.  All  her  fancied  eloquence 
takes  flight.  She  can  no  more  bring 
herself  to  utter  any  cautionary  words,  now 
that  Miss  Grange  has  fearlessly  left  the 
field  free,  than  she  could  stab  that  young 
lady  in  the  back. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  Frank?  " 
she  askes  persuasively,  and  her  manner 
insensibly  becomes  impregnated  with  some 
of  the  old  fondness,  that  had  been  so  infi- 
nitely delightful  to  him  in  the  days  of  old. 

"  iSTothing  whatever,  dear,"  he  replies, 
and  his  manner  is  abstracted,  and  his  gaze 
wanders  back  through  the  conservatory, 
and  fixes  itself  upon  the  lady  who  is  lazily 
looking  at  ferns,  the  lady  whose  perfect 
repose  is  apparently  by  no  means  disturbed 
by  the  fear  that  her  cause  may  be  suffering 
during  her  enforced  absence. 

"How  long  do  yoa  stay  at  Lugnaquilla?  " 

"  We're  all  thinking  of  making  a  start 
next  week." 

"  All  !  Is  Captain  Bellairs  going  so 
soon  ?  "  Kate  asks,  forgetting  the  interest 
of  the  hour  in  the  interest  of  her  life. 

"  No,  no ;  Bellairs  stays  on  here — he's 
sweet  on  his  cousin,  I  believe,"  Frank  says, 
as  if  whether  Bellairs  were,  or  were  not,  was 
an  utterly  unimportant  matter  to  everyone. 

"Then  whom  do  you  mean  by  'all,' "Kate 
persists,  recurring  to  the  interest  of  the  hour. 

"  The  Granges  and  myself,"  he  answers 
unhesitatingly. 

"  The  Granges  have  ceased  to  be  obnox- 
ious to  you  ?  "  she  says. 


"  Have  they,  by  Jove  !  not  a  bit  of  it- 
That  fellow  and  his  wife  are  two  of  the 
greatest  bores  out." 

"  Then  why  do  you  attach  yourself  to 
them,  when  you  could  stay  on  at  dear 
sweet  Lugnaquilla,  with  a  man  who  is  less 
of  a  bore  than  any  other  human  being?" 

"  Because  there  happens  to  be  a  human 
being  with  the  Granges  at  present,  who 
bores  me  even  less  than  Bellairs,"  Frank 
laughs.  "  Now  you  have  driven  me  into  a 
corner,  Kate,  and  compelled  me  to  decide 
as  to  the  cause  of  my  recently  developed 
toleration  for  the  Granges,  I  know  it  to 
be  that  girl,"  and  he  inclines  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  guileless  Charlotte. 

"  That  girl !  "  Kate  repeats  with  angry 
contempt ;  "  don't  tell  me  in  earnest  that 
she  has  cast  a  glamour  over  you." 

"  She  would  be  a  cleverer  girl  even  than 
she  is,  if  she  could  '  cast  a  glamour '  as 
you  call  it,  over  me,"  Frank  says,  with 
genuinely  manly  conceit ;  "  but  she's  just 
the  kind  of  girl  that  any  fellow  who  sees 
much  of  her  must  fall  madly  in  love  with." 

"  Frank  !  "     Kate  gasps. 

"  Why,  you're  not  surprised,  are  you  ?  " 
Frank  questions,  looking  with  foolish 
fondness  in  the  direction  of  the  disputed 
point.  "  I  didn't  quite  realise — ^I  never 
told  myself  even  till  you  asked  me  ;  if  you 
hadn't  almost  worded  it  for  me,  I  should 
have  gone  on  probably  in  unsuspicion  of 
the  real  state  of  my  feelings  ;  but  now  I 
know  that  if  I  could  contribute  to  her 
happiness  in  any  way,  even  by  giving  her 
to  another  fellow,  I'd  do  it." 

Kate  looks  at  him  in  pity  and  surprise, 
and  admires  him,  in  spite  of  her  reason 
and  judgment,  for  his  chivalry.  One  shot 
she  cannot  resist  firing,  though  she  knows 
that  it  will  glance  off,  and  neither 
kill  nor  cure  his  misplaced  passion. 

"  Get  some  richer  man  than  yourself 
to  marry  her,  then,  if  you'd  contribute  to 
her  happiness,  Frank,"  she  says,  and 
Frank  looks  at  her  wistfully,  and  replies, 

"You  hurt  me  more  than  youcanimagine, 
by  even  feigning  to  doubt  her  perfect 
integrity." 
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CriAI'TER   VI.     A    IIESPERATE    DEED. 

Walter  Daxbt  stood  looking  on  at  the 
scene  before  him,  mentally  "and  bodily 
paralysed,  without  the  power  to  think  or 
move,  for  some  minutes.  When  his  senses 
returned  his  first  impulse  was  to  fly.  What 
ho  had  seen  was  enough  to  convince  him 
of  the  lawlessness  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated,  and  of  the  certainty 
of  their  having  committed  robbery  and 
innrder.  No !  A  ray  of  hope  flashed  across 
him  which  for  Anne's  sake  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  welcome — they  were  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  stolen  property,  they  might 
even  have  planned  the  robbery,  but  they 
could  not  be  the  doers  of  the  deed  of 
blood.  Heath  was  away  at  the  time,  and 
Studley — what  wasthat  the  police-sergeant 
had  said,  that  the  robbery  must  have  been 
arranged  by  some  person  conversant  with 
the  premises  and  the  dead  man's  ways  ? 
Heath  I  Who  had  given  him  the  diamonds 
to  catalogue  and  store  away,  and  conse- 
t|nently  knew  of  their  exact  whereabouts, 
and  their  immense  value  ?     Heath  ! 

Danby's  heart  sank  witliin  him  as  he 
thought  of  these  things.  Hi.s  brain  reeled, 
and  he  felt  sick  and  faint.  He  must  have 
air,  or  he  would  swoon.  He  must  go  out, 
through  the  window  by  which  he  had 
entered,  give  up  all  thought  of  seeing 
Anne  that  evening,  and  make  liis  wav 
li.ick  to  London  as  best  he  could.  Softly 
ho  turned,  made  out  indistinctly  the  form 
of  the  window  through  which  the  last 
faint  traces  of  daylight  were  visible,  and 
moved  towards  it.     The  next  moment  he 


stumbled  over  one  of  the  open  portman- 
teaus, and  fell  upon  the  floor ;  the  nest, 
and  the  door  between  the  rooms  was 
dashed  open,  and  Danby,  still  prostrate, 
felt  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  body,  and  a 
strong  suffocating  grip  upon  his  throat. 

"  This  is  your  cat  !  "  cried  the  man  who 
had  seized  him.  Heath's  voice,  he  knew 
it  at  once.  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  believe 
you  before  !  Bring  the  lamp  and  let's  see 
whom  we've  got  here  ;  no,  stay,  the  wind 
will  blow  it  out.  Help  me  to  carry  him 
into  the  back  i-oom,  lift  his  legs,  so  !  " 

They  dragged  him  into  the  dinino'. 
room  and  Hoath  knelt  down  beside  him, 
and  put  his  hand  under  his  chin  to  force 
the  head  back.  There  was  no  need  for 
this,  however;  Walter  Dauby  threw  up 
his  head,  as  well  as  he  could  in  his  cramped 
position,  and  the  expression  in  his  bright 
eyes  was  bold  and  fearless. 

"  Danby  !  "  said  Hoath,  under  his  breath, 
then    turning  to   Studley,    "  How  did   he  | 
get  here  ?     We  heard  no  bell." 

"  He  must  have  come  through  the  back 
gate,"  said  the  captain,  whose  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  whose  thin  lips  visibly 
trembled.  "  Through  the  back  gate — ho 
knows  it— I've  taken  him  that  way 
myself." 

All  this  time.  Heath's  hand  had  been 
twined  in  Danby's  neckerchief.  He  re- 
moved it  now,  bidding  the  young  man  get 
up  and  seat  himself  on  an  old-fashioned, 
high-backod  oak  chair  which  stood  close 
to  the  wall.  Danby  obeyed.  He  had  lost 
his  breath  in  the  fall  and  the  struggle,  and 
his  heart  was  beating  loudly ;  but  he  con- 
fronted the  two  men  with  calmness,  almost 
with  ease. 

"  Now,  sit  still,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you  !  "  said  Heath,  seating  himself  on 
the  comer  of  the  tulilc,  and  swinging  his 
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leg  to   and   fro.     "  How  long   have   yon 
been  in  that  room  ?  " 

"Probably  ten  minntes !  "  replied  Danby, 
in  a  steady  voice,  and  with  his  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  his  interrogator. 

Heath  descended  from  the  table,  passed 
into  the  outer  room,  closed  the  door,  and, 
palling  aside  the  curtain,  peered  through 
the  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
■what  portions  of  theroom  were  in  view ;  then 
he  opened  the  door  and,  before  closing  it 
again,  bade  Studley,  "  Speak,  say  some- 
thing, anything,  and  in  your  usual  tone." 

Finally  he  reappeared,  bringing  with 
him  some  strips  of  thick  cord,  which 
Danby  recollected  having  noticed  lying  by 
one  of  the  boxes. 

"  He  must  have  seen  and  heard  every- 
thing as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  standing 
by  us  !  "  he  said,  in  an  undertone  to 
Studley.  "  See  here  !  "  he  added,  turning 
to  Danby,  "  you  know,  pretty  well,  the 
situation  of  this  house.  There's  nothing 
near  it  for  a  mile.  Ton  might  shout  for 
a  month,  and  no  one  would  hear  you.  If 
you  value  your  life,  you  will  hold  your 
tongue ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  your 
making  any  attempt  at  escape,  I'm  going 
to  tie  you  to  this  chair." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  longest  piece 
of  rope,  and,  passing  it  quickly  round 
Danby's  body,  slipped  behind  the  chair 
and  lashed  him  firmly  to  it.  Danby  made 
no  attempt  at  resistance ;  he  sat  there, 
pale  and  anxious-looking,  but  neither  so 
whitefaced  nor  so  nervous  as  Captain 
Studley,  who  stood  in  a  half-dazed  state, 
looking  on  at  Heath's  proceedings,  his 
wandering  hand  now  plucking  at  his  chin, 
now  beating  the  tattoo  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  from  time  to  time  opening  his 
mouth  as  though  gasping  for  breath. 

"  There  !  "  said  Heath,  moving  round  to 
his  old  position  on  the  corner  of  the  table ; 
"  and  now  to  settle  this  matter.  Walter 
Danby,  you  were,  on  your  own  avowal,  in 
that  room  for  ten  minutes,  during  which 
time  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  you  must 
have  seen  and  heard  all  that  transpired 
here.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  saw  and  heard  everything,"  said 
Danby  quietly.  His  voice  was  low  and  flat, 
quite  differentfrom  its  usual  joyous  ringing 
tone,  but  there  was  no  tremor  in  it. 

"  What  did  you  hear?"  asked  Studley, 
suddenly  turning  upon  him.  "  We  were 
only  talking  business." 

"Business!"  said  Danby.  "Is  it  your 
business,  besides  cheating  at  cards,  to 
deal   with   stolen   goods   and  dead  men's 


property  ?  I  recognise  those  jewels  as 
some  which  I  helped  your  worthy  friend 
there  in  cataloguing  and  stowing  away. 
I  know  them  to  be  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
Mr.  Middleham's  murder." 

As  these  words  left  Danby's  lips,  Heath 
jumped  from  his  seat,  and  rapidly  passing 
his  hand  to  his  breast,  made  a  stride  to- 
wards him.  But  the  captain,  leaning  across 
the  table,  caught  his  friend  by  the  arm, 
and  whispered  hurriedly  in  his  ear,  "Stop, 
for  God's  sake,  think  what  you're  doing !" 
"  It  is  because  I  think  what  I  am  doing, 
that  I  see  the  need  for  stopping  thi.s  lad's 
tongue,"  said  Heath,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  his  eyes  like  deep  set  coals  gbwing 
in  his  head,  and  his  hand  still  plucking  in 
his  breast. 

"Stay!"  said  the  captain,  still  in  a 
whisper,  and  pulling  at  Heath's  coat. 
"  Come  aside  for  an  instant — come  over 
here — let  us  talk  this  out,  and  do  nothing 
rashly.     My  risk  is  as  great  as  yours  !" 

"Is  it?"  said  Heath,  who  suifered  him- 
self to  be  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
"  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  But  anyhow 
it's  great  enough.  Too  great  to  be  played 
with,  I  say." 

"  Don't  make  it  greater,"  said  Studley, 
with  intense  earnestness.  "  For  the  last 
month  I  have  lived  in  a  hell  upon  earth, 
owing  to  your  rashness  !  Night  and  day  I 
have  but  one  thought  in  my  head,  one  scene 
beforemyeyes  I  Don't  create  another  ghost 
to  haunt  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !  " 

"  When  you  have  finished  raving,  per- 
haps you  will  say  what  would  yon  propose 
to  do  with  this  man?  "said  Heath.  "You've 
heard  his  avowal  of  what  he  knows." 

"  Do  anything  with  him — anything  but 
one  ! "  said  Studley,  holding  up  his  trem- 
bling hand  to  emphasise  his  words.  "  Make 
him  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  reveal 
what  he  has  become  acquainted  with  to- 
day, and  let  him  go,  let  him  go  !  And 
see  here  :  we  will  let  him  keep  the  money 
which  I  won  of  him,  and  which  I  daresay 
he  has  brought.  I  will  give  it  up.  Let  him 
keep  that;  it  will  bind  him  to  us  more 
perhaps — only  let  him  go  I " 

For  a  moment  Heath  stared  at  his  com- 
panion without  speaking.  Then  he  said, 
"  You  seem  to  have  lost  your  head  over  this 
affair  !  You  to  talk  of  ghosts  and  scenes  ! 
you,  who  for  thirty  years  have  passed  your 

life " 

"  No  !  "  cried  Studley,  interrupting,  "  in 
everything  but  ihat !  not  in  that .'" 

"  Doesn't  your  common  sense — if  any  of 
it  remains — tell  you  that  this  fellow  would 
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not  takp  nny  onth  ;  that  he  could  not  be 
bribt-d  by  your  ■wretched  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ?  Ho  is  brnve,  iionest,  and  liononr- 
able.  His  whole  soul  is  filled  with  loathing 
for  us  and  for  our  deeds.  To  denounce  ns 
would  seem  to  him  his  inexorable  duty, 
and  he  would  surely  do  it.  He  has  seen 
these  diamonds,  which  have  given  him  a 
clue  to  the  robbery;  and  I  need  not  im- 
press upon  you  that  a  clue  to  the  robbery 
is  a  clue  to  more  ! " 

"  I  know  it.  What  yon  say  is  quite 
right;  but  still — spare  his  life  !" 

"  His  life  is  in  hia  own  hands,"  said 
Heath.  "  If  he  will  .swear  secrcsy,  I  know 
him  well  enough  to  bo  certain  that  he 
will  keep  his  oath.  But  if  he  will  not 
swear " 

"He  will!  he  will!"  cried  Studley, 
laying  his  hand  on  Heath's  breast,  and 
looking  appealingly  into  bis  face. 

"  We  will  see,"  said  Heath,  stepping 
away  from  him.  "But  if  he  will  not,  I 
shall  ensure  my  own  safety.  See  here, 
Danby,"  he  added,  suddenly  turning  round, 
"you  have  acknowledged  that  you  have 
been  a  spy  upon  us " 

"  That  is  false,"  said  Danby,  in  the  same 
calm  voice.  "  I  came  here  by  ajjpoint- 
ment,  and  walked  by  accident  into  that 
room,  from  which " 

"  We  won't  bandy  words,"  said  Heath. 
"  You  saw  what  we  were  doing ;  you 
recognised  those  diamonds.  You  could 
denounce  us  to  the  police.  You  have  us 
in  yonr  power  ! " 

A  scornful  smile  passed  across  Danby's 
face.  Heath  saw  it,  and  spoke  quickly. 
"  Morally  you  have  ns  in  your  power,  but 
physically  yon  are  in  ours,  from  wliich 
nothing  human  can  deliver  you.  Recollect 
that !  Realise  the  situation.  Hero  in  a 
lone  house,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  help, 
shut  up  with  two  men  whom  you  have 
brought  to  bay " 

"  You  need  not  proceed,"  said  Danby, 
"  I  know  my  fate ! "  A  change  in  his 
voice  this  time,  low  and  creeping.  Drops 
of  cold  sweat,  too,  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
twitching  of  the  nostrils  and  the  u])p€r  lip. 

"  You're  to  have  a  chance,  and  you'll 
take  it,  won't  yon  ? "  said  Studley. 
"You'll  swear  a  solemn  oath  before  God, 
that  vou'll  never  say  an3-thing  about  what 
you've  seen  or  heard,  and  then  we'll  let 
you  go  !     You'll  swear  it,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  cried  Danby,  "  I'll  make  no  bar- 
gain with  thieves  and  murderers  !  Help  ! 
help  I  " 

With  a  sudden  jerk  he  snapped  the  rope 


which  bound  him  to  the  chair  and  stn"'- 
gered  to  his  feet,  making  for  the  middle 
door.  But  Heath,  hastily  pushing  Studley 
aside,  leapt  upon  Danby  and  bore  liim  to 
the  ground.  The  slight  lad  h:icl  little 
chance  against  the  superior  weight  and 
strength  of  his  antagonist,  but  he  knew  ho 
was  fighting  for  his  life,  and  he  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  Heath's  wrists,  that  it  was 
perhaps  a  minute  before  the  latter  could 
free  his  right  hand,  to  search  for  the 
dagger  which  ho  carried  in  his  loft  breast 
pocket.  Even  when  he  had  found  it,  the 
boy's  activity  was  such,  that  Heath  could 
not  make  certain  of  his  blow.  He  struck 
out,  but  D.anby  interposed  his  arm,  against 
which  the  weapon  glanced  aside ;  the  next 
instant,  the  blade  was  buried  in  the  boy's 
heart. 

■  At  that  moment  there  was  upon  the  air 
a  shriek  of  horror,  loud  and  piercing,  sub- 
siding gradually  into  a  long  low  wail. 
Heath,  who  had  risen  to  his  knee,  re- 
mained transfixed,  his  mouth  rigid,  his 
eyes  starting  from  his  head ;  but  Studley, 
who  at  the  instant  the  blow  was  struck, 
had  flung  himself  upon  the  table,  burying 
his  face  between  his  arms,  now  raised 
himself  .slowly,  and  listened.  It  was  from 
the  window  behind  him  that  the  sound 
had  come,  the  closed  window  looking  on 
to  the  garden.  Walking  as  a  man  in  a 
dream,  Studley  moved  towards  the  window, 
threw  up  the  sash  and  looked  out.  There 
was  something  on  the  ground  below,  a  dark 
mass — the  body  of  a  woman — of  Anne — 
prostrate,  senseless. 

Studley  staggered  back  against  the  wall, 
pressing  his  eyes  with  hi^  hands,  as  though 
striving  to  shut  out  sight  and  sense. 
Anne  had  seen  what  had  occurred.  The 
fearful  crime  just  committed  had  been 
committed  in  vain,  so  far  as  their  hope  of 
secrecy  was  concerned.  Another  witness 
was  ready  to  ruse  up  ag.ainst  them,  and 
boar  testimony  to  a  deed  of  blood,  which 
had  been  perpetrated  in  her  presence. 
Would  Heath  deal  with  Anne  as  ho  had 
de.alt  with  Danby  ?  No,  there  had  been 
too  many  horrors,  he  was  her  father  and 
would  interfere.  Ho  would  defend  her, 
and  at  once. 

With  staggering  footsteps  Studley 
sought  the  door,  and  was  about  to  ojien  it, 
when  he  felt  Heath's  hand  upon  his  arm. 
He  recoiled  instantly.  "  Stand  oif,"  ho 
cried,  in  a  deep  hoarse  whisper,  "don't 
touch  mo  !  there's  evidence  of  your  bloody 
work  upon  your  hands !  stand  off,  and 
let  me  go  !  " 
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"  Tliat  is  your  daughter  lying  fainting 
in  the  garden  ?  "  asked  Heath.  "You  are 
sure  of  it,  sure  it  is  not  the  servant  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  daughter  !  She  saw  all,  she 
has  swooned,  and  must  be  seen  to  at  once. 
I " 

"Stop  this  fooling!"  said  Heath, 
roughly  gripping  his  companion  by  the 
arm.  "  Collect  your  senses,  I  say,  for  you 
will  want  them  now  !  She  has  fainted, 
and  there  let  her  lie.  When  she  recovers 
she  will  be  too  weak  and  too  much  dazed 
to  do  any  harm,  and  meantime  we  have 
plenty  to  do  !  " 

"Loose  your  hold  on  me ! "  said  Studley, 
shaking  himself  free.  "  I  can't  bear  your 
touch  !   do  you  know  what  you've  done  ?  " 

"  Saved  your  life  and  my  own,"  said 
Heath,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  we're  only 
quick  in  clearing  up  this  place  before 
the  servant  returns  !  "  As  he  spoke  he 
moved  lightly  and  with  careful  footsteps, 
towards  where  the  body  was  lying.  In 
the  struggle  the  cloth  had  been  dragged 
from  the  table  to  the  floor,  and  with  a 
portion  of  this  cloth.  Heath,  in  following 
Studley  to  the  window,  had  covered  the 
features  of  the  dead.  He  removed  it  now, 
very  quietly,  and  bending  down,  silently 
contemplated  his  cruel  work.  There  was 
one  large  clot  of  blood  outside  the  waist- 
coat, where  the  dagger-blade  had  pene- 
trated, and  the  coat  sleeve  against  which 
it  had  glanced  was  ripped,  and  ragged,  and 
dark-stained.  The  mouth  and  eyes  were 
partly  open,  and  the  fair  open  brow,  and 
the  delicate  chiselling  round  the  nostrils, 
were  contracted  as  though  by  a  sharp 
spasm  of  pain.  The  arm  with  which  the 
last  feeble  attempt  at  defence  had  been 
made,  was  bent  across  the  body,  the  other 
hung  stiffly  by  the  side. 

Heath's  face,  as  he  noted  these  different 
particulars,  was  void  of  expression.  In  it  no 
rage,  no  sorrow,  neither  exultation  nor  re- 
morse, could  be  discerned.  After  a  pause 
he  stooped,  and  taking  up  the  pendent  arm, 
laid  his  finger  on  the  wrist.  Then  he 
dropped  it  carefully,  and  regaining  his 
feet,  beckoned  to  Studley  to  approach. 

Studley,  however,  remained  motionless. 
On  Heath's  repeating  the  gestui-e,  ho 
waved  his  hand  angrily,  in  token  of  dis- 
gust, and  then  placed  it  before  his  eyes. 

"Will  you  come  hero  at  once!"  said 
Heath,  in  a  low  voice — neither  of  them 
had  spoken  above  a  whisper  since  the  deed 
was  done — •"  or  do  you  want  the  servant 
to  return  and  alarm  the  village  ?  " 

"  Is    ho — is    he    quite    dead  ? "    asked 


Studley,  bending  forward,  and  for  the  first 
time  looking  towards  the  corpse.  "  What — 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  It  must 
be  hidden — where  can  it  be  hidden  ?  " 

"  What's  the  depth  of  that  pond  in  the 
garden  ?  "  asked  Heath,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground. 

"  The  pond  ?  about  six  feet,  I  think," 
said  Studley.  "  Toung  Danby  once — good 
God  !  I  forgot — I  mean  he  once  plumbed 
it  with  a  rake,  one  day,  when  he  was  down 
here." 

"  That's  deep  enough,"  said  Heath,  "for 
our  present  purposes,  at  all  events.  I 
must  have  something  to  wrap  it  in — some 
matting,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  will 
see  if  there  is  any  in  the  tool-house." 

He  made  as  though  he  would  have 
moved  away ;  but  Studley  caught  him  by 
the  coat. 

"  Don't  leave  me,"  he  cried ;  "  I  cannot 
be  left  with  it.     I  will  come  with  you." 

The  nearest  way  to  the  shed  in  which 
the  tools,  which  had  been  used  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  garden,  ere  it  was  a  jungle, 
were  kept,  was  through  the  store-room. 
Before  following  his  companion,  Studley 
cast  a  rapid  glance  through  the  dining- 
room  window,  and  saw  the  dark  mass  still 
lying  there  prostrate,  motionless.  Even 
then  he  had  a  thought  of  going  out  to 
her ;  but  Heath,  in  a  harsh,  hoarse  whis- 
per, called  to  him  to  "  Come  on  1  "  and  he 
obeyed. 

Groping  in  the  dark  shed,  they  found 
some  matting,  which  was  dank  and  worn, 
and  a  sack,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were 
a  few  rotting  potatoes.  This  Heath  de- 
clared would  serve  their  purpose,  and 
emptying  it,  he  carried  it  to  the  dining- 
room,  closely  followed  by  Studley. 

As  tliey  re-entered  the  house  the  sinking 
hori'or,  which  had  seized  upon  Studley 
immediately  after  the  commission  of  the 
deed,  crept  over  him  again.  It  w-as  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  force 
himself  to  enter  the  room.  When  he  did 
so,  he  looked  at  once  towards  the  body, 
yet  started  when  he  saw  it,  as  though  not 
expecting  to  find  it  there.  He  was  not, 
however,  allowed  any  time  for  meditation, 
for  Heath  angrily  called  him  to  give  him 
assistance  in  the  dreadful  task  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

"  I  am  coming,"  said  Studley,  mechani- 
cally.    Then,  pointing,  he  added, 

"  Look  down ;  you  sec  the  blood  has 
soaked  into  the  carpet." 

"  Wo  will  attend  to  that  later,"  said 
Heath.     "  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  by 
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which  -we  can  keep  everybody  out  of  tlio 
house  for  days,  giving  us  plenty  of  time 
to  take  nil  necessary  preoautions  ;  but  we 
must  get  rid  of  this  lirst,  and  for  that  I 
reiiuire  your  help." 

Not  much  help  did  Studley  give  him, 
though  he  strove  to  do  what  ho  was  told, 
and  with  trembling  hands  carried  out  the 
orders  which  the  younger  man  gave  in 
short,  quick,  peremptory  tones.  The  head 
and  upper  portion  of  the  body  were  en- 
veloped in  the  sack  ;  the  feet  were  tied 
together  by  the  rope  with  which  the  victim 
had  been  bound  to  the  chair ;  then,  in 
silence,  the  two  men  lifted  the  ghastly 
burden  between  them,  and  carried  it 
through  the  store-room  into  the  cold, 
damp  hall,  and  through  the  grimly-sculp- 
tnred  doorway  out  into  the  night.  It  was 
very  heavy,  and,  though  his  companion 
had  taken  by  far  the  heavier  portion  of 
the  load  upon  himself,  Studley  had  several 
times  to  call  him  to  stop,  while  he 
sought  to  recover  breath  and  wiped 
away  beads  of  sweat  from  his  forehead 
with  his  trembling  hands.  It  was  a 
close,  faint,  clammy  autumn  evening,  with- 
out a  breath  of  air  to  drive  away  the  thin 
gray  mist  rising  as  ever  from  the  jungle, 
without  a  ray  of  moonliglit  to  penetrate 
the  thick  darkness  which  had  already  come 
upon  the  earth.  So,  they  went  on ;  crush- 
ing underfoot  the  newly  fallen  leaves,  and 
brushing  away  the  cold  dew  which  stood  in 
thick  drops  upon  the  coarse  rank  grass,  until 
they  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  pond.  Here, 
at  a  sign  from  Heath,  they  deposited  their 
burden  ;  Studley,  to  his  horror,  being  left 
alone  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  while  Heath 
left  him  to  "  look  for  something  heavy," 
as  he  hoarsely  whispered.  Presently  he 
reappeared,  bearing  with  him  two  huge 
stones  which  he  had  pulled  out  from  among 
the  foundations  of  the  dilapidated  rustic 
bridge.  One  of  these  he  wrapped  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  making  a  slit  in  the 
sack  with  his  penknife,  tied  the  weight 
firmly  to  it.  At  his  instructions  Studley 
did  the  same  with  the  other  stone,  which 
he  attached  to  the  feet.  Then  once  more 
raising  the  body  between  them,  they  bore 
it  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  some  of  the 
decjvyingbaliistradesof  which  Heath  cleared 
away  with  onn  vigorous  blow,  and  then, 
with  great  difficulty,  for  Studley 's  strength 
by  this  time  was  fast  failing  him,  dropped 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  pond.  It  sank 
instantly.  The  slow,  broad  ripple,  like  a 
sullen  smile,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
st;iguant   water  for  an  instant,   and   the 


hoarse  cry  of  a  raven,  flapping  slowly  on 
its  homeward  way,  was  Walter  Danby's 
dirge. 

With  the  noise,  the  splash,  and  the 
gurgle  of  the  water  as  it  closed  over  tho 
body  still  in  his  ears,  Studley  was  standing 
gazing  at  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared, 
when  Heath  shook  him  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  your 
daughter,"  he  cried,  "  though  you  were 
so  anxious  about  her  a  few  minutes  since. 
Come,  and  let  us  see  after  her."  He  turned 
and  strode  towards  the  house,  Studley  fol- 
lowing him  in  silence. 

Yes,  the  father  had  been  right  in  his 
surmises ;  the  prostrate  form  was  that  of 
handsome  Anne  Studley,  who  had  gone 
forth  but  two  hours  since  in  all  the  blush- 
ing hope  and  pride  of  a  first  love,  to  give  a 
ready  answer  to  the  man  who  had  asked 
her  to  link  her  life  with  his.  Where  was 
his  life  now  ? — gone  !  Where  were  her 
hopes  ? — blighted  and  wrecked  for  ever  ! 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  this  now,  for 
she  is  still  senseless,"  so  says  Heath,  who 
has  lifted  her,  not  without  a  certain  gentle- 
ness, and,  looking  into  her  face,  would  have 
supported  her  head  against  his  knee  had 
not  her  father  suddenly  interposed. 

"  Do  not  touch  her.  I  will  not  have 
you  lay  hands  upon  her !  "  he  cried, 
passionately. 

"  Drop  that,"  cried  Heath,  turning  round 
upon  him  savagely  ;  "  drop  it,  now  and  for 
ever.  In  this  matter,  at  least,  you  are  as 
guilty  as  I  am ;  at  all  events,  the  law 
would  make  no  difference  between  ns ; 
drop  all  that  foolery  about  my  hands  and 
my  touch.  If  my  hands  did  this,  it  will 
bo  my  head  that  will  have  to  plan  our 
safety  ;  and  even  when  it  comes  to  getting 
this  lady  upstairs,  I  imagine  you  would  not 
be  able  to  manage  much  without  my  help. 
Stand  clear  now,  and  I  will  carry  the  girl  to 
her  room.  Once  there,  I  will  give  you  my 
idea  of  what  should  bo  done."  He  stooped 
down,  and  lifting  her  in  his  strong  arms 
as  though  she  had  been  a  child,  carried 
her  up  the  staircase  and  laid  her  on  the 
bed. 

"  Get  her  clothes  off,"  he  said  to  her 
father,  "  while  I  go  downstairs  and  clear 
up  below  there,  and  get  rid  of  this  ugly 
mark."  Ho  pointed  to  a  p.ile  red  stain 
upon  his  hand,  and  Studley  shuddered. 
"  You  must  keep  your  wits  about  you 
now,"  Heath  continued,  "  for  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  lies  all  the  danger.  If 
we  can  tide  that  over  we  are  safe.  Undress 
her,  as  I  told  you,  and  put  her  into  bed. 
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tlirow  her  clotlies  down  liere  or  there  in  a 
tumbled  heap  ;  I  will  bring  up  the  brandy 
from  downstairs,  and,  if  you  have  a  medicine 
che.st  in  the  house,  it  would  be  best  to  place 
it  open  on  thetable.  I  want  to  give  the  room 
the  aspect  of  sudden  illness  ;  she  cannot 
remain  in  her  swoon  very  much  longer,  and 
it  ought  to  be  done  before  she  recovers." 

Studley  did  as  he  was  bid ;  his  power 
of  will  seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and 
he  was  entirely  reliant  on  his  companion. 
When  Heath  returned  he  found  that  Anne 
was  in  bed,  her  clothes  in  a  disorderly 
heap  on  a  chair,  and  a  bottle  of  sal  volatile, 
a  basin  and  a  sponge  on  the  table  by  the 
bed-side. 

"That  is  right,"  he  said,  looking  round. 
"  When  I  was  settling  things  down-stairs 
I  thought  this  matter  through,  and  have 
determined  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Now 
attend  to  me,  Ned  Studley,"  he  cried, 
sharply,  for  Studley  was  rocking  to  and 
fro  in  his  chair,  and  his  eyes  were  wander- 
ing round  the  room,  "attend  to  me,  and 
remember  exactly  what  I  say.  It  is  now 
half-past  nine,  in  half-an-hour  your  servant 
will  come  back.  When  you  go  to  the  gate 
to  let  her  in,  you  must  tell  her  that  Miss 
Studley  has  been  taken  ill,  that  she  has 
gone  to  bed,  and  that  you  are  afraid  she 
is  attacked  with  fever.  Ask  her  to  come 
in  and  take  off  her  bonnet  quickly,  as  your 
daughter  requires  watching  and  nursing, 
and  you  want  this  girl  to  sit  up  with  her 
during  the  night.  If  I  am  any  judge  of 
human  nature  the  girl  will  refuse — she  is 
an  ignorant,  stupid  creature — and  will  be 
terribly  frightened  at  the  mere  mention  of 
the  word  fever.  Ton  must  make  a  show 
of  insisting,  declaring  that  if  she  does  not 
come  in  at  once  you  will  be  compelled  to 
get  some  one  else ;  she  will  be  too  glad  to 
accept  the  alternative,  and  will  go  away 
to  her  friends,  who  live  here  in  the  village, 
don't  they  ?  " 

"  But  suppose  she  is  not  frightened  at 
the  notion  of  the  fever,  and  is  willing  to 
come  in  and  do  the  nursing,  what  am  I  to 
do,  then?"  asked  Studley. 

"  Take  her  straight  to  your  daughter's 
room,  and  never  leave  her  out  of  your 
sight.  If  Miss  Studley  comes  out  of  her 
swoon,  anything  that  she  may  say  you 
can  treat  as  ravings  of  delirium.  Don't 
let  the  girl  go  into  any  other  part  of  the 
liouse  on  any  pretence  whatever.  We  can 
settle  what  is  to  be  done  with  her  when  I 
conio  back." 

"'Come  back,'"  cried  Studley.  "Where 
arc  you  going  ?  " 


"  Only  to  the  chemist's,"  said  Heath. 
"  It  is  most  necessary  that  your  daughter 
should  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  is 
passing  around  her  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  that  when  she  comes  out  of 
her  swoon  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  her 
a  sleeping  draught." 

"  Well,  but  I  have  got  some  laudanum 
in  my  room,"  said  Studley. 

"That  will  be  very  useful  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  dose,  but  it  is  better 
for  me  to  go  to  the  chemist's,  where  I 
would  take  care  to  purchase  some  other 
medicine,  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  the 
story  which  you  will  tell  to  the  servant, 
and  which  she  without  doubt  will  im- 
mediately spread  in  the  village.  In  fact,  I 
shall  myself  give  some  hint  of  Miss 
Studley 's  illness  to  the  chemist,  and  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  proper 
medicine  for  it." 

"  Don't  be  long — don't  be  long  gone, 
Heath,"  said  Studley,  looking  up  piteously 
at  him,  "  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  be  long 
gone — I  cannot  bear  to  be  left  by  myself 
to-night  !  " 

"  There  is  the  brandy,"  said  Heath, 
with  cold  contempt,  pointing  to  the  bottle 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  table  ;  "  drink 
a  wine-glass  of  that,  and  it  may  restore 
your  courage,  but  don't  muddle  your 
brains,  and  don't  forget  my  instructions 
about  the  servant  girl." 


A  NOBLE  FAMILY. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  even  recollected  by  old  gentle- 
men about  town  who  were  alive  when 
the  first  Exhibition  was  opened,  lived 
some  three  or  four  members  of  an  Irish 
noble  family,  who  enjoyed  a  discreditable 
notoriety.  Lord  Barrymorc,  the  eldest, 
ran  a  short  career,  and  bore  the  nickname 
of  Hellgate.  His  brother,  the  Honourable 
Henry  Barry,  was  lame,  or  club-footed,  and 
was  dubbed  Cripplegate ;  while  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Augustus  Barry,  even  less  re- 
putable than  the  other  two,  went  by  the 
name  of  Newgate,  for  the  rather  illogical 
reason  that  he  had  been  a  tenant  of  cveiy 
jail  in  the  kingdom  save  that  one.  There  was 
a  sister,  of  whom  little  is  known  save  that 
she  became  Lady  Milfort,  and  that  from 
her  ready  and  copious  use  of  oaths  she 
received  from  the  refined  lips  of  the  Prince 
Regent  the  sobriquet  of  Billingsgate. 

"  His  highly  polished  mind,"  says 
one  of  the  toadies,  speaking  in  praise  of 
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the  eldest  brother,  "  received  its  first 
classical  emlx'llishmonts  under  the  success- 
ful tuition  of  the  Rev.  -Mr.  Tiukell,  at 
Wargrave" — a  gentleman,  it  may  he  added, 
who  received  the  nickname  ProHigatc. 
"  At  the  age  of  fourteen  ho  was  removed 
to  Eton,  where  his  erudition  was  con- 
firmed  Discretion  had  planted  her 

choicest  seeds  in  his  understanding  ;  but 
he  was  destroyed  ere  the  fertility  and 
richness  of  the  soil  became  palpable  by  a 
full    harvest^    acceptable    to    wisdom   and 

to  honour He  was  bursting  hourly 

from  tlie  chrysalis,  and  would  have  been 
soon  in  full  beauty,  wing,  and  request." 
These  are  the  words  of  Williams,  better 
known  as  Antony  Pjisqnin,  who  belonged 
to  what  was  an  element  in  the  society  of 
the  time,  the  buffooning  libeller  who  made 
a  subsistence  out  of  the  terrors  of  the 
indiscreet  and  timorous.  This  fellow  was 
a  retained  jester  at  the  fast  lord's  house, 
required  to  promote  fun  and  make  his 
employer  and  the  company  merry.  His 
coadjutor  was  Edwin,  the  actor  ;  and  it 
is  admitted  that  both  earned  their  wage. 

Lord  Hellgate  distinguished  himself  by 
bringing  a  thousand  pounds  pocket  money 
to  school.  He  came  into  a  fortune  of  ten 
thonsand  a  year,  which  in  a  short  space 
of  time  he  had  contrived  to  charge  with 
debts  amoanting  to  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  leaving  him  but  a  couple 
of  thonsand  a  year  to  live  upon.  His  ex- 
tnivagance  took  the  most  fantastic  shapes. 
His  hunting  retinue  was  like  the  French 
king's,  and  he  went  out  with  four  Africans, 
dressed  magnificently,  who  played  on  the 
French  horn  during  the  chase.  All  the 
low  scum  of  bojcers  and  cockfighters  were 
in  his  train.  At  the  same  time  ho  delighted 
in  cricketing,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  even 
held  a  commission  in  a  militia  regiment, 
where  he  contrived  to  fulfil  his  duties 
respectably.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
had  natural  gifts  and  a  good  spirit,  which, 
if  directed  to  better  things,  might  have 
helped  him  to  make  a  figure.  He  could 
turn  verses  and  had  a  decided  literary 
taste ;  and  was  so  far  musical,  that,  on 
returning  home  from  a  new  opera  he  could 
give  an  idea  of  the  overture.  "  His  lord- 
ship," says  a  pleas.ant  actor  who  knew  him, 
"  was  the  most  eminent  compound  of  con- 
trarieties, the  most  singular  mi.vture  of 
genius  and  folly,  of  personal  endowment 
and  moral  obliquity.  Alternating  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  blsickguard,  the 
refined  wit  and  the  most  vulgar  bully,  he 
was  equally  well  known  in  St.  Giles's  and 
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St.  James's.  His  lordship  could  fence, 
dance,  drive,  or  drink,  bo.K  or  bet,  with 
any  man  in  the  kingdom.  Ho  could  dis- 
course slang  as  trippingly  as  French  ;  relish 
porter  after  port ;  and  compliment  her 
ladyship  at  a  ball  with  as  much  ease  and 
brilliance  as  he  could  bespatter  a  blood  in 
a  cider  cellar."  He  was  highly  popular, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  of  all  the  fast  men  of  the  time. 

The  stories  told  of  his  freaks  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  pastimes  of  the  fast  man 
of  the  day.  The  most  harmless  of  these 
took  the  shape  of  what  are  called  "soils." 
Some  of  them  were  of  the  usual  "  fast  " 
kind  ;  he  would  take  some  "spirited  com- 
panions," and  going  by  night  to  some 
village  or  country  town,  shift  all  the 
various  signs  of  the  public-houses,  trans- 
posing, say,  the  King's  Head  and  the  Red 
Lion,  to  the  confusion  of  the  owners  and 
their  customers.  Often,  as  he  and  his 
brothers  wei-e  driving  in  a  hackney  coach, 
they  would  imitate  the  frantic  screams  of 
a  woman  struggling,  "  Murder,  murder  ! 
Let  me  go  !  <tc.,"  when  the  passers  by 
would  be  attracted,  follow,  and  finally 
stop  the  coach  to  rescue  the  sufferer.  The 
fast  lord  and  his  friends  would  descend, 
fall  on  the  intcrposers,  who  were  quite 
bewildered  to  find  there  was  no  female  in 
the  coach,  and  ailminister  a  sound  thrash- 
ing on  the  public  highway.  They  would 
then  proceed  on  their  journey. 

"  Lord  Barrymore's  fondness  for  eccen- 
tricities," we  are  told,  "ever  engaged  his 
mind.  It  was  all  the  same,  he  was  always 
in  high  spirits,  thinking  of  what  fun  ho 
should  have  during  the  day."  With  a 
ready  versatility  he  knew  how  to  secure 
this  pastime  as  occasion  oiTered.  Thus 
having  a  very  high  phaeton  which  ho 
would  drive  home  after  a  night  revel  in 
town,  he  would  whip  right  and  left  as  he 
proceeded  down  the  narrow  Feather-bed 
L.ane,  destroying  the  windows  on  both 
sides,  delighted  with  the  noise  as  he  heard 
them  crash.  This  he  called  "  fanning  the 
daylights."  Or  he  would  be  driving  with 
a  guest  and  his  wild  brother  "  Newgate  " 
in  his  chaise-and-four,  returning  to  his 
country  place,  when,  after  some  halt,  the 
guest  would  find  himself  whirling  along 
at  a  terrific  pace,  and  discover  that  the 
postilions  were  in  the  rumble  behind,  and 
that  the  two  brothers  had  taken  their 
place. 

Some  new  prank  of  his  was  always  the 
subject  of  conversation.  If  he  met  an  ill- 
conditioned  waggoner  on  the   road,  who 
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woTiltl  not  give  way,  his  lordship  would 
descend  to  fight  it  ont ;  if  the  winner,  he 
would  present  the  man  with  a  guinea,  if 
the  loser,  he  would  shake  hands  good 
humouredly.  At  Newmarket,  he  would 
burst  into  a  group  asking,  "Who  wants  a 
horse  that  can  walk  five  miles  an  hour, 
trot  eighteen,  and  gallop  twenty?"  "I 
do,"  was  the  eager  reply  from  many 
quarters.  "  Then,"  said  his  lordship,  "  if 
I  hear  there  is  any  such  animal  to  be  sold, 
I  will  let  you  know."  At  Brighton,  he 
fitted  a  coiBn  to  the  back  of  his  servant, 
taking  the  bottom  off  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  the  man's  feet.  This  was  carried  with 
great  solemnity  to  a  gentleman's  house  in 
the  Steyne,  and  left  against  the  hall  door. 
When  the  maid  opened  the  door  and  saw 
this  apparition,  she  shrieked  and  fainted 
away,  and  the  family  rushing  down,  a 
pistol  was  discharged  which  penetrated 
the  cofiin  barely  an  inch  above  the  servant's 
head.  Did  a  particular  kind  of  mild  beer 
run  short  at  dinner,  three  chaises  were 
sent  off  in  different  directions,  charged  to 
look  for  liquor,  each  returning  after  some 
hours  with  a  cask  inside. 

But  it  was  down  at  his  own  house  at 
Wargrave  that  he  had  full  scope  for  his 
humour.  There  he  would  collect  the  band 
of  roysterers  and  "  flappers,"  and  butts, 
who  furnished  him  with  diversion,  and 
there  he  was  able  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  the  stage,  building  a  handsome  theatre, 
with  saloons  and  other  rooms  adjoining. 
He  brought  down  an  eminent  Covent 
Garden  mechanist,  who  exhausted  his 
skill  in  scenes,  traps,  and  other  con- 
trivances, so  that  such  embarrassing  works 
as  pantomimes  could  be  brought  out 
successfully.  Here  a  series  of  sterling 
comedies  such  as  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
were  performed,  supported  by  such  ama- 
teurs of  reputation  as  Captain  Wathen, 
Mr.  Wade,  and  professionals  such  as 
Palmer,  Bannister,  Johnstone,  Incledon, 
Munden,  and  others.  Captain  Wathen  and 
the  host  excelled  in  Archer  and  Scrub,  and 
were  painted  in  tliese  characters.  Delpini, 
a  well-known  pantomimist,  directed  behind 
the  scenes,  and  took  the  leading  part  in 
the  pantomime;  the  "favourite  Pas  Russc, 
as  performed  at  the  Italian  Opera,  being 
danced  by  Lord  Barrymore  and  Mr.  Del- 
pini." Nothmg  could  exceed  the  reckless 
extravagance  with  which  this  hobby  was 
carried  out.  Tlie  professionals  were  asked 
en  bloc,  and  allowed  to  gratify  every 
whim.     All  the  caterers  and  mechanists 


were    specially  brought   from   town,  and 
given  carte  blanche. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  prince  was  induced 
to  come  down,  occupying  a  splendid  man- 
sion close  by ;  Lord  Barrymore,  whose 
house  was  too  small,  providing  cooks  and 
the  rest  of  the  entertainment.  The  per- 
formance did  not  begin  till  nine  o'clock  ; 
all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  county 
were  present.  The  prologue  was  written 
at  short  notice  by  a  son  of  Judge  Black- 
stone,  who  roused  his  "fuddled"  intellects 
for  the  purpose,  by  wrapping  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head. 

There  wasalways  a  "full  dress  rehearsal," 
to  which  the  rustics  were  admitted,  and 
all  the  rows  of  the  pit  were  duly  filled 
with  red  cloaks  and  smock  frocks.  For 
the  same  reason  the  noble  manager  some- 
times took  the  tickets  himself,  wrapped  up 
in  a  cloak  so  that  he  should  not  be  recog- 
nised. He  used  to  tell  how  one  of  thefarmers 
presented  a  ticket  that  was  not  available 
for  a  particular  night,  and  how,  indig- 
nant at  not  being  admitted,  he  threatened 
to  tell  James  the  footman,  and  get  him 
sent  away.  The  owner  of  the  theatre  on 
this,  affecting  to  look  discomfited;  the 
rustic  relented.  "  Coom,"  he  said,  "  you 
seeam  a  good  sort  of  a  decent  sort  o'  man, 
and  I  tell  you  what,  if  you'll  be  agreeable, 
vy  I'll  be  so.  Here's  a  shilling  for  'ee  to 
let  I  go  in."  The  host  took  the  shilhng, 
and  enjoyed  telling  the  story,  though, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  quite  relish  the  remark 
of  the  rustic,  when  he  was  told  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  shilling.  "  Veil,  an  he  a 
lord,  vot  care  I !  Odds  rabbit  it :  un  he 
vanted  to  be  treated  like  a  gemman,  vy 
didn't  he  tell  me  he  was  a  gemman  ?  " 
The  wondering  remarks  too  of  the  clowns 
in  the  pit  were  specially  to  his  Lordship's 
humour.  Indeed  this  taste,  though  not  of 
a  bright  quality,  is  found  to  have  directed 
all  his  amusements,  and  in  some  degree 
redeems  them  from  mere  vulgar  debau- 
chery. He  had  the  humour  of  his  country- 
men, or  the  humour  they  used  to  have. 
In  this  spirit,  when  the  play  was  over, 
there  was  nothing  he  enjoyed  so  much  as 
disguising  himself  and  a  friend  for  the 
purpose  of  following  the  audience  home 
to  the  villages,  and  picking  up  their 
criticisms,  which  ho  retailed  with  delight 
for  the  performers  at  supper. 

At  these  carnivals,  however,  the  dra- 
matic element  was  the  least  important. 
Fun  and  jollity  of  the  most  outrageous 
kind  was  what  were  chiefly  sought.  "  I 
have    known    the    little    cottage,"     says 
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Anjjclo,  one  of  his  adherents,  "  crowded, 
with  at  least  five -and -twenty  inmates, 
most  of  thorn  men  of  talents,  cither  as 
poets,  players,  singers,  or  celebrated  as 
bons  vivants."  Everything  was  wild, 
disorderly,  and  irregular.  Nearly  all  this 
band  had  to  sleep,  or  rather  lie  down,  in 
two  small  rooms,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  upper  and  lower  barracks. 
The  night  was  devoted  to  orcfics,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  retire  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  sleep  was  allowed. 
Any  one  wlio  stole  away  before  that  time, 
did  so  on  the  certainty  of  being  "drawn," 
and  receiving  a  Bacchanalian  visit  from 
the  whole  society. 

Every  morning  a  council  of  the  roy- 
sterers  was  held,  to  devise  some  humour 
for  the  day.  In  this  duty  Pasquiu  and 
Edwin  were  invaluable.  Thus,  on  some 
sultry  day,  it  would  bo  proposed  that  the 
revels  should  be  al  fresco.  The  cooks  were 
marshalled,  and  put  under  the  direction  of 
"  Jack  Edwin,"  though  any  one  who 
snggestcd  a  novelty  became  the  hero  of 
the  hour.  Some  of  these  suggested  freaks 
however,  were  of  a  scandalous  kind,  and 
on  one  hot  day  it  was  actually  proposed 
that  the  party  should  form  a  procession  to 
the  nest  village,  and  enter  it  en  chemise. 

The  patronage  of  this  convivial  lord 
was,  of  course,  as  precarious  as  convivial 
patronage  usually  is,  though  his  good- 
nature made  him  tolerant  enough.  He 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  "  a  good-natured, 
simple  little  squireen,"  who  was  dubbed 
Farmer  Stone,  and  who  was  taken  up  to 
London  and  duly  initiated  into  the  ways 
of  the  town.  Invited  to  stop  a  few  days 
at  Wargrave,  he  remained  two  months, 
when  his  lordship,  growing  tired  of  him, 
said  to  him,  with  a  simple  bluntness,  "  Be 
off  ;  go  to  the  devil !  "  The  other  replied 
in  his  country  dialect,  "  No,  doant  you, 
my  lord,  send  oi  back.  Let  un  stay  a 
little."  "  Well,  if  you'll  say  a  good  thing 
you  shall  stay  a  week  more."  The  dialogue 
is  worth  noting,  as  showing  what  was 
considered  effective  repartee  in  such  society. 
"  Well,  then,  I  wishes  as  how  I  was  the 
brother  next  to  yon,  and  that  you  was 
doable-fettered  in  Newgate,  and  that  you 

was  to  be  hanged  to-morrow!"     "D d 

good,"  exclaimed  his  lordship  in  delight. 
"  Give  mo  your  hand  :  that  is  the  best 
thing  I  ever  heard  you  say.  So  to-morrow 
I  shall  take  you  to  town,  and  you  shall 
stay  a  month  with  me." 

One  development  of  the  Wargrave 
humour  was  an  iustitntion  known  as  the 


"Bothering  Club,"  whose  procceding,=i, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  a  diverting 
kind,  have  been  described  by  one  of  the 
guests  : — 

"This"  he  says,  "was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  playing  off  a  confederate 
annoyance  upon  some  stranger  guest, 
invited  for  the  purpose.  Suppose  a  resi- 
dent at  the  house,  for  instance,  sent  an 
invitation,  by  the  connivance  of  his  lord- 
ship, to  some  tavern  companion,  a  grave, 
topping  shopkeeper  in  London,  to  come 
and  pass  a  few  days  as  a  guest  at  his 
lordship's  table,  and  to  partake  of  the 
festivities  at  Wargrave.  The  person 
invited  was  received  with  great  ceremony, 
and  treated  in  the  most  courteous  manner 
thi'oughout  the  first  day.  On  the  second, 
someone,  perhaps  Anthony  Pasquiu  or 
the  younger  Edwin,  two  wicked,  witty 
ministers  of  his  lordship's  waggeries, 
would  hatch  up  some  fallacious  charge 
against  him,  to  place  him  in  a  ridiculous 
point  of  view  to  the  other  guests,  most  of 
whom  were  confederates  in  the  hoax.  One 
present  would  begin,  '  Pray,  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom,  will  you  allow  me  to  take  wine 
with  you  ?  '  '  Sir,  with  great  pleasure  ; 
but  my  name  is  Benson.'  '  You  are  a 
wag,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  '  Come,  let  us 
hob  and  nob,  sir ;  but,  'pon  my  soul,  you 
are  so  like  Mr.  Higginbottom,  my  neigh- 
bour, in  Elbow-lane,  that — ^excuse  mc — ^I 
could  almost  have  sworn — '  '  No,  sir, 
I  assure  jou  I  know  no  gentleman  of  that 
name.' 

■'  At  this  moment  a  confederate  enters, 
and,  after  bowing  and  apologising  for 
being  so  late  at  dinner,  begins  to  tell  his 
lordship  the  cause  of  his  delay  on  the 
road,  when  he  suddenly  exclaims,  'Ah, 
my  old  friend  Higginbottom !  Well,  this 
is  a  pleasure  indeed  !  ' 

"  '  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me ;  I  am  not  Mr.  Hig — hig — what's 
his  name  ?  '  Then  a  loud  laugh  at  Mr. 
Benson's  expense,  when  he  appeals  to  his 
friend  who  invited  him  thither,  but  he 
has  purposely  left  the  table.  He  then 
throws  himself  upon  the  protection  of  his 
lordship,  who  gravely  observes,  '  Sir, 
appearances  are  against  you ;  your  friend 
has  disappeared,  and — I  know  not  w-hat 
to  think.'  Benson,  bewildered,  begins  to 
asseverate  that  he  is  identically  '  John — 
Jabus — Ben — son  ; '  when  another  adds 
to  his  embarrassment  by  declaring,  '  Why, 
Higginbottom,  you  are  smoked.'  'What 
do  you  mean,  sir  ?  '  '  Why,  sir,  ha,  ha, 
ha,    that  yoa    are    Isaac    Higginbottom, 
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mouse-trap  and  nutmeg-grater  manufac- 
turer in  Elbow-lane,  and  the  greatest  wag 
in  all  London.'  And  tliese  confederate 
jokers  continue  their  play  upon  the  worthy 
cit,  artfully  plying  him  with  wine,  until 
the  fumes  of  the  grape,  working  with  his 
confusion,  bemnddle  his  brain,  so  that  he 
ultimately  forgets  whether  he  is  Benson 
or  Higginbottom. 

"Another  common  frolic  at  the  table, 
when  strangers  were  present,  was  for  one 
of  the  prime  wits  of  the  waggish  coterie 
to  assume  the  office  of  public  accuser ; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  some 
ludicrous  or  preposterous  charge  was  pre- 
ferred with  mock  gravity  against  some  one 
of  the  guests.  The  accused,  not  dreaming 
of  the  roguish  confederacy  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  indignant  at  the  accusation, 
flies  into  a  rage,  talks  of  his  honour  and 
reputation,  when  that  arch-traitor  to 
decorum,  Anthony  Pasquin,  exclaims,  '  Sir, 
I  can  believe  anything  against  a  man  of 
your  taste.'  '  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
your  daring  insinuation  ?  '  '  Nay,  do  not 
bounce,  sir,'  retorts  Pasquin,  with  insuffer- 
able calmness.  '  What — and  I  will  appeal 
to  the  company — what  is  that  gentleman 
not  capable  of,  who  shaves  himself  with 
the  razor  with  which  his  wife  cut  her  own 
throat  ?  ' 

"Enraged  past  endurance,  the  gentleman 
would  leave  the  room,  when  the  door  is 
locked,  and  everyone  vociferates,  '  Put  it 
to  the  ballot.'  The  verdict  is  recorded 
and  read,  namely,  '  That  a  man  capable  of 
such  an  offence  against  good  taste  must 
be  sent  to  Coventry;'  and  the  confusion 
and  brawling  that  ensued  left  the  accused 
no  alternative  but  to  quit  the  house  at 
midnight,  or  to  enter  into  the  frolic  and 
ribaldry  in  self-defence,  and  brave  it  out 
by  becoming  as  noisy  and  as  inebriated  as 
the  rest  of  the  roaring  madcaps." 

On  other  nights  this  took  an  even  more 
diverting  shajse.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
was  called  on  for  the  favourite  Wargrave 
song,  "The  Brogue  Makers."  The  un- 
suspecting guest  being  prepared  to  expect 
a  treat  of  the  most  humorous  and  musical 
kind,  the  vocalist,  after  apologising  for 
hoarseness,  began  in  a  very  loud  key, 
"  There  were  three  jolly  brogue  makera," 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
guests,  who  declared  that  "he  was  not  in 
tune."  Quietly  protesting  against  the 
rudeness  of  stopping  a  gentleman  in  his 
song,  who  was  at  best  only  trying  to 
gratify  the  company,  he  began  again,  only 
to  be  stopped  at  the  same  place  by  another 


guest,  who  used  even  harder  terms.  The 
stranger — who  was  growing  impatient — 
would  hero  indignantly  interpose,  and 
appeal  to  the  host  on  the  gross  impi'opriety 
and  coarseness  of  these  proceedings,  with 
whom  Lord  Barrymore  WDuld  agree,  and 
declaring  it  was  indecent,  request  the 
vocalist  to  try  again,  if  only  to  oblige  him 
and  his  friend.  On  this  the  song  was  re- 
commenced, to  be  once  more  interrupted 
in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  grossest 
manner,  by  another  guest.  On  this,  the 
visitor  losing  all  patience,  would  turn  on, 
and  generally  apply  some  angry  epithet  to 
the  person  who  was  destroying  the  har- 
mony of  the  evening.  This  was  promptly 
resented  by  the  rebuked  party,  who  rose 
to  chastise  the  guest.  Both  parties  began 
to  fall  to,  when  the  host  explained  that 
this  was  a  piece  of  "  humbug,"  and  a  roar 
of  laughter  drowned  expostulation  and 
anger. 

His  lordship  was  not  exempt  from  some 
singular  habits.  On  arriving  at  a  strange 
house  for  the  night,  his  servant's  duty  was 
to  sew  the  top  of  the  sheets  and  blankets 
together,  to  prevent  the  latter  touching 
his  face,  which,  we  are  told,  was  "delicately 
irritable,"  while  the  windows  were  always 
carefully  hung  with  blankets  three  deep, 
to  exclude  the  light. 

Living  then  this  strange  existence,  turn- 
ing night  into  day,  always  in  quest  of 
"fun  and  jollity,"  this  noble  roysterer 
was  destined  to  run  but  a  short  course. 
His  death  was  sudden  and  of  a  very 
tragic  kind.  He  was  at  Rye  with  his 
regiment — and  curious  to  say,  he  was 
considered  a  very  painstaking  and  effi- 
cient officer — whence  he  and  some  French 
prisoners  were  to  be  sent  to  Deal  under 
escort.  He  applied  specially  for  the  duty 
of  commanding  the  party,  no  doubt  hoping 
for  some  "fun,"  or  excitement.  When  they 
got  outside  Folkstone,  the  commander, 
always  goodnatured,  halted  at  a  convenient 
public-house,  where  he  treated  the  whole 
party  with  beer  and  cheese.  He  was  in  great 
spirits,  interchanged  jokes  with  McBride, 
a  jovial  admiral,  and  delighted  the  land- 
lady by  chalking  up  the  score  behind  the 
bar,  in  the  usual  publican's  hieroglyphics, 
giving  as  he  did  so,  an  impersonation  of 
"  Hob,"  a  favourite  theatrical  character. 
Being  tired  of  marching,  he  got  into  his 
carriage,  which  was  following,  wishing  to 
smoke. 

He  had  his  gun  with  him,  which  he 
had  used  as  he  marched  along,  to 
shoot    any    stray    rabbits    and   gulls    he 
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might  see  on  tUd  roaj-sido.  Lighting 
hia  pipe,  he  handed  hia  guu  to  his  man, 
wlu)  liL'ld  it  awkwardly  between  his 
kufos,  wiion,  tvs  tho  good-uatared  master 
with  his  pipe  was  pointing  out  to  him  tho 
coast  of  Franco,  bidding  him  note  how 
clear  it  Wiis,  the  piece  suddenly  exploded, 
lodging  the  contents  in  his  head.  Ho 
lived  but  half  an  hour,  groaning  terribly 
all  tho  while,  and  expired  amid  the  lamen- 
tations even  of  the  French  prisoners. 
A  cynic  might  find  an  appropriateness  in 
tho  scone  of  his  last  moments^-that  public- 
house  where  he  had  been  so  cheerful  but 
a  few  minutes  before.  He  was  no  more 
than  twenty-three. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the 
"  Honourable  Henry,"  known  as  the  lame 
lord  or  "  Cripplegate."  This  gentleman, 
with  the  worthy  parson,  were  said  to  be 
accouutivble  for  all  the  e-xccsses  of  the 
elder  brother,  encouraging  him  in  every 
conceivable  way.  The  new  lord  ha  I  not 
the  same  bonhomie,  nor  the  same  love  of 
fun.  His  humour  took  a  very  low  shape, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimens 
recorded.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  knew  both, 
describes  this  second  brother  as  a  strongly 
built  aristocratic  looking  person,  with  a 
considi-rable  share  of  sense,  and  sucli 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  is  derived  from 
mi.xing  with  the  least  amiable  of  its 
inhabitiints.  His  excesses  and  oddities 
also  became  the  public  fcdk.  He  was  con- 
sidered very  amusing,  but  as  Mr.  Riikes 
says,  from  his  want  of  principle  aa  well  as 
hia  want  of  good  taste,  was  avoided  by 
persons  of  his  own  station. 

One  evening  after  dinner  at  Windsor, 
he  got  into  discussion  with  a  Colonel 
Cowper,  as  to  the  practicability  of  taking 
tho  castle,  each  illustrating  his  plans 
by  wine-marks  on  the  table.  The 
colonel,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  was 
seen  to  have  clearly  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, when  the  earl,  mystified  and  half 
tipsy,  grew  mischievous,  and  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  forgotten  the  River  Thames," 
and  flung  a  tumbler  of  water  in  his  face. 
A  scene  of  confusion  fdlowed  ;  but  the 
plea  of  int.)xication  was  allowed.  This 
was  brutal  enough ;  but  in  the  same  key 
was  his  treatment  of  an  old  officer,  which 
was  considered  at  the  time  a  good  specimen 
of  jovial  manners.  Lord  Barrymore,  it 
should  }ie  premised,  had  a  favourite  con- 
vivial song,  the  burden  of  which,  "  chip- 
chow,  cherry-chow,  fol  lol  de  riddle 
low,"  was  often  rapturously  chorused  by 
his   associates  ;  and  tho  old  general,   Sir 


Alnred  Clarke,  who  had  served  in  America, 
was  inclined  to  bore  people  with  the  re- 
hear.<:d  of  his  campaigns.  Tile  wild  lord 
affected  a  desire  to  learn  something  of 
the  Indians,"  and  asked  him  "What  sort 
of  tril)e  were  the  Chip-Cliows  ?  "  The  old 
general,  taken  in  by  the  sound,  began  at 
once  to  ilescribo  a  tribe  that  was  noted  for 
its  cruelty.  With  more  interest  still,  his 
questioner  then  asked,  "  Who  were  the 
Cherry-Chows  ?  Of  what  kind  were  they  ?  " 
These  were  described  as  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  race,  who  were  besides  known 
for  the  habit  of  eating  their  prisoner.s. 
On  this  the  earl  burst  into  a  horse  laugh, 
and  with  a  noisy  oath  asked,  "  And  what 
do  you  think  of  tho  Tol-lol-de-ridiUc- 
lows  ?"  On  which  there  was  a  roar  from 
the  boon  companions  assembled.  But  the 
old  general,  though  made  the  butt  of  this 
gross  buffoonery,  behaved  with  dignity, 
and  had  the  best  of  the  joke.  He  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  as  he  quitted  the  room, 
said,  "  My  lord,  during  my  travels  I  hive 
met  many  savages,  but  no  such  savage 
as  yourself  I  " 

Strange  to  say,  thus  lord  generally 
escaped  chastisement,  on  account  of  tho 
buffoonery  that  was  mixed  up  with  these 
insults.  He  had  indeed  a  duel  with  a  fat 
Jlr.  Howarth,  at  Brighton.  A  largo 
crowd  attended  to  see  the  sport,  and  was 
convulsed  with  laughter  when  the  latter 
stripped  himself  to  the  waist,  having  an 
idea  that  portions  of  cloth,  &c.,  were  often 
driven  in  by  the  bullet.  This  comic  spec- 
tacle took  away  the  serious  element,  and 
after  a  random  shot  the  affair  terminated. 
"Cripplegate  "  married  a  girl  in  Ireland 
of  no  family,  but  whose  si.ster  made  a  con- 
(juest  of  an  old  French  Emigre — the  Duke 
of  Castries.  Hu  gradually  sank  into  distress 
and  didieultiea,  his  house  was  as.sailed 
by  bailiffs,  whom,  it  is  said,  when  he 
gave  a  dinner,  he  used  to  dress  up  in  the 
family  livery.  Ho  had  finally  to  retire  to 
Franco,  where  ho  died  in  great  poverty, 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Castries, 
now  restored  to  his  estates  and  honour.-, 
giving  him  shelter.  "He  was,  with  all 
his  follies,  a  man,"  says  one  who  knew 
him,  "of  a  generous  nature.  He  had 
nothing  mean  in  his  nature,  and  preserved 
his  independence  of  spirit  amid  great 
temptations  to  subserviency."  One  of  his 
claims  to  fashionable  reputation,  was  his 
havnig  invented  "  The  Tiger,"  the  smart 
juvenile  servant  who,  in  those  days,  was 
seated  beside  the  owner  of  the  cab,  and 
not    standing    behind.     This    tiger    was 
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Alexander  Lee,  whose  name  was  many 
years  ago  found  on  popular  ballads,  and 
whose  history,  like  all  in  connection  with 
the  old  "fast"  life,  was  disastrous.  He 
rose  from  this  low  position  to  be  joint 
lessee  of  the  opera,  when  he  formed  an 
unfortunate  attachment  to  Mrs.  Waylett, 
the  fascinating  warbler  of  "Buy  a  Broom !  " 
which  amounted  to  an  infatuation.  This 
lady  he  married,  and  ruined  himself  to 
satisfy  her  caprices.  When  she  died  he 
removed  from  the  lodgings  they  occupied; 
but,  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
he  could  find  no  rest,  and  returned  to  the 
same  rooms.  He  locked  himself  in,  and 
was  found  a  corpse,  doubled  up  on  a  chair 
beside  the  bed  on  which  his  wife  had  a 
short  time  before  expired. 

It  only  remains  now  to  say  something  of 
the  career  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus 
Barry.  "  I  believe,"  says  one  of  his 
friends  cautiously,  "  neither  the  nobility 
nor  the  church  derived  much  advantage 
from  his  being  a  member  of  both  classes. 
He  had  the  curious  faculty  of  exhibiting 
himself  as  a  pei-fect  gentleman  or  a  perfect 
blackguard.  It  would  be  invidious  to  say 
in  which  of  the  two  characters  he  most 
commonly  appeared."  He  had  his  dis- 
tinction, like  his  worthy  brothers,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  eaid  to  have  been  an 
inmate  of  every  gaol  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Newgate.  He,  too,  died  in 
poverty  and  obscurity.  Of  Billingsgate,  the 
sister  of  the  three  brothers,  little  more  is 
known,  save  the  faculty  of  uttering  oaths 
before  described. 

Altogether,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
Barrymores  were  a  remarkable  family. 

EARTH-ROSES. 
A  Garden  !     Gladder  than  gay  June  it  seemed ; 
The  slanting  shafts  of  summer  sunshine  streamed 
Through  leafy  rifts  of  closely  clustered  trees. 

The  lone  Hesperides 
Were  warded  by  no  broader,  branchier  wall, 
Than  those  low-sweeping  elms,  and  poplars  tall, 
And  columned  cedar-groves  majestical, 

That  sentinel' d  that  space ; 
Making  a  solemn  silence  in  the  place, 
By  tender  throstle-flutings  broken  only. 

Yet  nothing  sad  or  lonely 
Was  that  serene  secluded  garden  close, 

Where  the  glad  rose 
Made  summer  shine  and  sweetness  everywhere. 

And  two  of  happy  guise  were  couched  there, 
Amidst  those  roses ;  roses  ripely  red 
As  Hebe's  wine-draught,  roses  cloudy  white 
As  is  the  snowiest  foam  that  ever  fled 
Before  a  flouting  wind  on  frolic  seas, 

Tost  by  the  Nereides 
In  their  wild  dances.     Roses  of  all  hoes 
That  June's  alchemic  sleight  may  interfuse 
To  deck  her  darling  flower.     There  was  no  spot 
In  that  embowered  close,  where  clambered  not 


Or  trailed  some  twined  tuft,  or  branched  spray, 

Of  rare  rose  blossoms.     Every  leafy  way 

Was  curtained  with  white  drifts  and  crimson  bosses 

Of  radiant  roses. 
In  such  wild  wise  that  their  tumultuous  thronging 
Stirred  at  the  heart  of  joy  a  subtle  longing, 
Unsearched,  unspeakable,  for  some  rare  pleasure, 
Kin  to  their  lavish  lusciousness,  in  measure 
Stintless  as  their  profusion,  and  of  sweetness 
Matching  their  fine  completeness 
Of  still  elusive  odour,  that  no  draught 
May  wholly  drain. 

"  Hath  any  ever  quaft 
The  rose-balm  whom  the  rose-balm  satisfies  ?  " 

So  whispered  he. 
Sleeking  the  soft  head  prone  upon  his  knee. 
From  her  white  breast's  embrace  a  rose  she  drew. 
Red  as  Aurora's  dawn-flush,  and,  inhaling 
Itsfragrancekeeniy,  as  though  through  andthrough 
Its  full-unfolded  petals  she  would  draw 
Full  answer,  veiled  her  lustrous  eyes,  and,  paling, 
Spake  mournfully  as  one  who  sightless  saw 
What  sense  is  blind  to.     "  Earth-love's  change- 
less law 
Speaks  through  earth's  roses.     They  must  fade 

and  fail 
For  all  their  sweetness.    Yet  do  they  exhale 
Suggestions  fair,  imspeakable  promises, 
To  souls  that  may  abide  the  bitter  stress 

Of  mutability. 
The  rose's  balm  shaD  never  satisfy. 
Tin  all  its  fine  unfathomable  sweetness — 
A  shoreless  sea  where  the  last  sense  may  stray, 
A  world  where  wordless  thought  may  soar  and  play 
Tetherless  as  young  love  in  its  first  vision — 
Breathe  in  its  home  land,  some  rare  realm  Elysian 

Of  kindred  calm  completeness. 
Where  all  is  as  the  rose-scent,  sweet  as  love, 
Deep  as  the  heart's  desire,  deathless  as  light, 
And  purer  than  the  silver  shaft  of  night. 
Say,  hath  the  earth-rose  no  such  word  for  thee 

From  the  rose-realm  above  ?  " 
So  spake  she,  lifting  that  red-hearted  blossom. 
Fresh  from  her  ruddier  lips'  light  pressui'e.     He 

Stooping  as  fain  to  smell 
Afresh  its  fragrance,  leaf  from  leaf  it  fell 
And  strewed  with   scattered  crimson   her   snow- 
cinctured  bosom. 


POPPY. 

IN   NINE    CHAPTERS. 
I. 

"  "Well,  my  dear,  do  as  you  like  !  " 

"  That  means,  I  am  to  do  it  at  my 
peril." 

"  I  hope  there's  no  peril  in  the  case." 

"Well,  under  the  pain  of  your  dis- 
pleasure." 

"  I  can't  be  expected  to  feel  pleasure ; 
but  why  bandy  words,  Poppy  ?  You  know 
my  opinion.  I  don't  want  to  tyrannise; 
perhaps  a  woman's  tact  is  finer  than  ours 
in  such  matters.  We  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  rough  and  coarse  in  our  estimate  of 
human  nature." 

"  And  so  you  begin  by  showing  your 
roughness  and  coarseness  to  your  wife  ? 
But,  remember,  Max,  I  never  promised  to 
play  Dcsdcmona  to  your  Othello  !  " 

"  Othello  !  pslia  !  "  said  Sir  Charles 
Maxwell,  impatiently,  as  he  turned  away 
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and  took  up  his  bat.  "  Don't  think  I  am 
so  ridiculous  as  to  bo  jealous  of  your 
cousin.    But  there  arc  other  things  besides 

jealousy ;  the  convenances,  the ' 

"  Humbug  !  "  said  Poppy,  curtly ;  "  I'm 
not  going  to  cutCharlie,  to  please  anybody; 
not  even  you.  Max." 

"  There's  no  question  of  cutting,  my 
dear.  I  believe  Captain  Graham  is  dying 
of  a  broken  heart ;  il  you  can  afford  a  man 
in  such  a  situation  any  consolation,  pray 
do.  My  feelings  ought  not,  under  the 
tragic  circumstances,  to  be  considered  for 
a  moment." 

"  I  hate  you,  -when  you  try  to  be  sar- 
castic, Sir  Charles,"  said  his  wife,  with  a 
smile  that  Charles  Maxwell  didn't  alto- 
gether like. 

He  adored  Poppy ;  but  he  didn't  adore 
her  manners,  which  certainly  had  not  that 
repose  which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere.  He  had  married  her,  though  she  was 
only  the  daughter  of  his  old  private  tutor ; 
and  though  many  a  skilful'  mother  and 
ingenuous  daughter  had  shown  him  what 
a  fine  fellow  they  thought  him,  and  how 
glad  they  would  have  been  to  have  minis- 
tered, as  fireside  angels,  at  his  opulent 
hearth. 

"  But  yon  see  I've  come  back  to  you, 
after  all.  Poppy,"  said  he,  as  they  lounged 
back  together,  engaged  lovers,  from  the 
snaily  old  vicarage  summer-house. 

"And  why  not?"  Poppy  asked,  shortly. 
She  didn't  approve  of  his  pluming  him- 
self on  his  constancy  in  this  complacent 
fashion.  " '  After  all '  what  ?  "  she  said. 
"  '  After  all '  who,  or  whom  ?  There  ought 
not  to  be  '  all,'  or  'any,'  if  it  comes  to  that. 
Why  should  a  man  flirt  and  flutter  round 
a  dozen  girls,  and  then  give  himself  a  vast 
amount  of  credit  because  he  comes  back  to 
the  one  he  liked  first  ?  " 
"  And  best,  Poppy." 
"  Of  course  you  can  say  so ;  you're 
bound  to  say  it,  I  suppose.  They  always 
do  in  books,  you  know." 

"And  you.  Poppy.  Have  you  never 
flirted  since  I  bid  you  good-bye  in  the 
snow,  when  your  dear  pretty  little  nose 
was  so  red?" 

"  Yon  should  have  forgotten  the  red 
nose.  Sir  Charles." 

"  But  I  haven't.  Yon  said  it  was  the 
frost,  but  I  know  you  had  been  crying. 
By  the  way,  don't  say  '  Sir  Charles,'  it's 
ridiculous  now  we  are  engaged  people; 
call  me  Charlie." 

"  I  couldn't  do  that." 

"  Oh  yes  you  could  ;  but  what  were  wo 


saying?   Of  course,  I  remember  now  ;  have 
you  never  flirted.  Poppy,  since  then?  " 

Ho  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and 
he  wished  she  would  bo  :i  little  more 
sentimental ;  it  was  so  nice  to  hear  (though 
you  might  have  been  a  gar^on  volage 
yourself),  that  a  dear  pretty  little  girl  like 
Poppy  had  been  languishing  amongst  the 
buttercups  and  daisies,  and  watching  the 
sunset,  and  wondering  if  your  whiskers 
had  grown,  and  kissing  that  stud  you  lost 
in  the  garden,  all  the  time  you  had  been 
away. 

"  I  ?"  said  Poppy,  standing  still  on  the 
gravel  path,  just  in  front  of  the  old  apricot 
trees,  and  facing  straight  round  at  her 
lover,  so  that  he  could  not  but  think  what 
a  charming  picture  she  made  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine,  with  the  mellow  old  pink 
wall  and  the  tender  green  leaves  for  a 
background,  her  white  dress  and  pretty 
daisy  complexion  seeming  to  have  absorbed 
all  the  light  into  themselves,  as  she  raised 
her  head  a  littlehigherthan  usual.  "I?  why 
I  have  never  ceased  to  flirt.  Sir  Charles. 
Papa  always  says  he  can't  remember  when 
I  began  it ;  and  yet  he  declares  he  recollects 
my  being  short-coated  !" 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  Charles 
at  all  understood  to  what  sumptuary 
mysteries  Poppy  referred.  But  his  face 
became  suddenly  overcast.  So,  after  all, 
he  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  away. 
She  would  never  have  missed  him  or  fretted 
at  his  silence.  And  some  of  those  girls  had 
certainly  been  very  pretty  ;  not  so  piquante, 
perhaps,  as  Poppy  ;  but,  then,  a  life-long 
course  of  startling  might  not  be  altogether 
so  agreeable  as  when  it  came  with  the  sliock 
of  a  surprise.  To  resign  yourself  to  being 
startled  is  a  paradoxical  state  of  being 
which  no  sane  man  could  contemplate 
with  equanimity.  He  wished  she  would 
be  serious  for  a  moment;  she  seemed  to 
take  all  his  love  so  much  for  granted,  and 
to  care  so  little  whether  he  were  pained  or 
pleased  by  what  she  said.  But  he  did 
her  injustice  ;  Poppy's  quick  sympathetic 
nature  felt  in  an  instant  that  all  the  sun- 
shine had  died  out  of  his  face.  She  had 
not  meant  to  hurt  him  ;  why  this  would 
never  do ;  he  ought  to  know  her  better ; 
as  if  the  kind  of  flirtiitions  she  had  had 
could  matter  !  But  at  this  thought  certain 
remembrances  arose  in  Poppy's  minil,  and 
sent  the  bright  pink  colour  flushing  up 
into  her  face. 

"Sir  Charles,"  she  said,  walking  on, 
and  speaking  more  quietly  than  she  had 
yet  done.    "  1  did  not  mean  to  .offend  you  ; 
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you  Lave  been  away  so  long ;  you  have 
forgotten  that  it  is  my  way  just  to  blurt 
things  out.  Papa  always  understands,  I 
never  have  to  explain  to  papa." 

"  But  I  am  not  your  father,  Poppy  ;  and 
when  you  tell  me   that  you  have  flirted 
with  every  man  you  came  near — — " 
"  I  did  not  sa}'  that." 
"  And    that    you     have    never    ceased 

flirting "     He  was  so  really  hurt  that 

a  sharp  pang  went  through  Poppy's  inno- 
cent guilty  heart.  She,  who  picked  all 
the  snails  off  the  gravel  path  to  put  them 
on  the  fruit  trees  ;  who  fed  the  mice  until 
she  drove  the  housekeeper  to  give  dis- 
tracted warning,  "all  along  of  Miss 
Poppy's  unconscionable  doings,"  how  could 
she  hear  the  pain  in  her  lover's  voice,  and 
not  feel  sorry  ?  With  one  of  those  im- 
pulses which  made  her  the  loveable  being 
she  was,  she  turned  suddenly  to  him,  and 
throwing  her  arm  with  warm  frankness 
round  his  neck,  she  cried — 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  If  I  have 
flirted — ever  so  little — I  have  never  loved 
anyone  else  but  you." 

"Darling ! "  cried  Sir  Charles,  in  ecstasy, 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  But  Poppy  was  a 
fine  tall  girl,  not  one  of  youi-  twigs  or 
slips ;  and  as  she  so  stood,  feeling  very 
much  confused  by  the  novelty  of  the 
situation,  her  eyes  rose  above  the  level  of 
Maxwell's  shoulder,  and  from  a  distant 
angle  of  the  garden,  she  beheld  her 
'reverend  father  approaching,  accompanied 
by  the  last  person  she  at  that  moment 
desired  to  see. 

"Charlie!"  she  exclaimed,  trying  to 
wriggle  herself  out  of  Sir  Charles's  arm. 

"  Angel !  "  whispered  Sir  Charles  in  his 
newly-found  rapture,  thinking  the  note  of 
admiration  was  all  for  him. 

But  Poppy's  slim  figure  had  slipped  out 
of  his  clasp  ;  and  almost  before  he  knew 
it,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  the  two 
gentlemen. 

"  You  remember,"  said  Mr.  Hardwicke, 
speaking  in  a  full  clerical  voice,  "  you 
remember  Sir  Charles,  my  nephew  Captain 
Charles  Graham." 

Sir  Charles  bent  one  joint  of  his  spine  ; 
Captain  Graham  bent  one  and  a  half  of 
his  ;  "  that  confounded  prig  has  turned 
up  again,"  was  his  mental  comment,  as  he 
thus  adapted  his  vertebra)  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  Sorry  that  scamp  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," thought  Sir  Charles,  as  his  dorsal 
column  recovered  the  perpendicular. 


Then  they  all  three  walked  solemnly 
down  the  broad  gravel  path,  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke discoiu-sing  mellifluously,  for  the 
whole  party. 


The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  all 
Poppy's  friends  were  immensely  enthu- 
siastic over  the  matter.  "  Such  a  capital 
match  !  "  they  all  said ;  and  so  it  was,  but 
Poppy  got  sick  of  the  phrases. 

"Why  is  it  capital  ?"  she  asked.  "Because 
I  have  no  money  and  Sir  Charles  has 
plenty  ?  Don't  make  out  I'm  mercenary — 
besides,  it's  not  flattering  to  him." 

So  they  understood  that  they  were  to 
moderate  their  transports.  In  conclave 
assembled  they  still  continued  to  envy  the 
girl's  good  fortune,  and  to  wonder  at  the 
man's  infatuation.  "  Such  an  insignificant 
little  creature ! "  said  one.  "And  no  man- 
ner !  "  added  another.  "What  can  have 
possessed  him  ?  "  cried  a  third.  "  Run  after 
as  he  was  !  "  chimed  in  a  fourth.  And  so 
the  chorus  went  on,  only  as  Poppy  didn't 
hear  it,  it  did  not  trouble  her.  The 
engagement  was  so  short,  that  the  course 
of  her  love  could  not  run  otherwise  than 
smoothly.  She  had  no  mother  to  stand 
out  for  etiquette,  or  to  entrench  herself 
behind  the  trousseau.  "  Just  get  a  few 
things  Poppy,  dear,"  said  Sir-  Charles, 
"though  I  declare  I  shall  always  love  you 
in  your  old  white  gown  best,  and  we  can 
pick  up  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  in 
Paris,  as  we  go  along." 

What  a  programme,  Paris!  new  gowns! 
Theatres !  Lace  !  the  Champs  Elysees, 
Versailles !  and  Poppy,  who  had  never 
been  beyond  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  felt 
as  though  she  could  scarcely  wait  for  the 
wedding-day. 

"  You  seem  to  care  more  about  seeing  all 
these  things  than  about  being  alone  with 
me,"  said  her  lover,  rather  ruefully,  after 
Poppy  had  been  prattling  by  the  hour  of 
her  plans  for  sight-seeing,  and  theatre- 
going. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  in  a  sense,''  Poppy 
answered,  ignorant  of  offence,  "  but,  you 
see,  we  are  only  going  to  be  in  Paris  a 
fortnight,  and  I  shall  be  alone  with  you 
all  the  rest  of  my  life !  " 

"  And  is  that  such  a  terrible  prospect?  " 
asked  Sir  Charles,  reproachfully. 

"  Terrible  ?  Pray  don't  twist  my  words 
in  that  way.  Max  ;  don't  you  wish  me  to 
enjoy  myself  in  Paris  ?  What  do  you 
think  ?  Shall  we  see  the  Empress  ?  Oh, 
yon  must  contrive  that  I  shall  see  her  !  " 
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It  was  too  early  iu  their  courtship  for 
him  to  be  otherwise  than  euchauted  with 
all  she  said  and  did,  and  yet  .she  jarred 
upon  hiin,  somehow.  He  told  himself 
that  if  he  were  not  in  love  with  her,  he 
should  often  be  very  vexed  at  her  sayings 
and  doings  ;  never  guessing  that  the  very 
fact  of  his  being  in  love  made  those 
sayings  and  doings  provoking  to  him, 
whereas,  to  an  indifferent  person  they 
wonld  themselves  have  been  indifferent. 

One  small  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  had  ai'isen  on  their  horizon. 
Sir  Charles  had  been  grievously  hui't, 
when  he  found  that  Puppy's  exclamatory 
"  Charlie !  "  bad  been  addressed  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  distant  vision  of  her 
cousin,  and  not,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped, 
to  himself. 

"  I  know  now,  why  you  won't  call  me 
Charlie,"  he  said  to  Poppy  next  day ; 
"  it's  because  of  your  cousin." 

And  Poppy  nodded  her  head  in  acqui- 
escence, eyeing  him  wistfully  all  the 
time. 

"I'm  sorry  to  see  that  fellow  hxnging 
about,"  Sir  Charles  remarked,  a  few  days 
later.     '•  When's  he  going  ?  " 

"  He  isn't  hanging  about,"  Poppy 
answered  with  some  asperity  ;  "  he's  just 
as  much  on  his  legs  as  yon  are." 

Sir  Charles  looked  shocked  ;  but  it  did 
not  become  a  lover  to  reprove  the  lady  of 
his  affections  for  the  freedom  of  her  speech ; 
he  would  regard  her  phraseology  as  parlia- 
mentary, and  overlook  it.  But  when  they 
were  married  Poppy  must  really  reform. 

"  And  besides,"  she  went  on,  "  this  is 
his  home,  as  much  as  he  can  have  a  home  ; 
he  comes  here  for  his  long  leave  when  he's 
nothing  better  to  do.  You  don't  want 
papa  to  turn  him  out,  do  you  ?  "  And 
Poppy,  who  was  very  clannish,  faced  round 
after  her  custom,  and  looked  straight  into 
Sir  Charles's  handsome  face. 

"  No  I  I  don't  want  him  turned  out, 
darling,"  said  her  lover  meekly ;  "  only, 
when  he  sees  he's  not  wanted,  he  might 
have  the  decency  to  take  himself  off  ;  and 
we  don't  want  him  here,  do  we,  dear  !*  " 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Max!  "  cried  Poppy 
angrily,  giving  his  arm,  which  wa« 
approaching  to  caress  her,  an  angrj-  push. 
"  '  Love  me,  love  my  dog.'  That's  my 
motto.  I  haven't  so  many  relations  that  1 
can  spare  Charlie  ;  and  it  isn't  uice  of  you 
to  btgrndge  him  to  me  !  " 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Captain  Graham,  from 
behind  the  bench  where  they  were  sitting. 
"  Take  a  cigar,  Sir  Charles  '(  " 


"  Beast !  "  said  Sir  Charles  to  himself  ; 
but  ho  only  declined  tlie  cigar  with  polite- 
ness, and  stalked  stiffly  away. 


"Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselves,"  said  Poppy,  eyeing  the 
intruder  with  displeasure. 

"  Then  I'm  an  exception,  my  dear,"  said 
Charlie  Graham.  "  I  heard  the  best  of 
myself,  when  I  heard  your  shai-p  little 
tongue    defending  mo." 

"  Besides  it's  mean." 

"  Well ;  I'm  not  above  a  meanness  or 
two,"  said  Captain  Graham,  calmly  (and 
to  tell  the  truth  he  wasn't).  He  sat  down 
in  Sir  Charles's  place,  and  stretched  his 
legs  out,  and  held  his  cigar  between  his 
teeth,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  he  talked 
to  his  little  cousin. 

Somehow,  Poppy  didn't  approve  of  his 
fieedom  of  speech  and  manner,  but  she 
didn't  know  liow  to  make  him  sit  up,  and 
draw  himself  into  a  more  decorous  position. 
He  was  ever  so  old ;  years  older  than  Sir 
Charles.  He  had  played  with  Poppy, 
teased  her,  brought  her  sashes  and  bon- 
bons as  far  back  as  her  memory  could 
reach.  He  had  kissed  her,  and  patronised 
her,  and  asserted  all  the  privileges  of 
mature  cousiuship  over  her;  how,  then, 
was  she  to  call  upon  him  suddenly  to 
treat  her  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
dignity  of  the  future  Lady  Charles  ? 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Poppy  said, 
imploringly.     "  Do  go  away,  Charlie  !  " 

"  What  ?     Because  of  Othello  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  foolish  ;  it's  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

"  Oh !  indeed." 

"  But  as  you  are  here,  Charlie,  I  may  as 
well  ask  you  not  to  kiss  me  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  you  know  I'm  not  a  little  girl  now." 

"Ah!" 

"And  people  might  think  it  odd." 

"  Might  they  ?  " 

"Yes!  that  is  if  they  saw  it ;  though  of 
course,  there's  nothing  in  it." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Don't  keep  repeating  what  I  say, 
Charlie  ;  say  sometliing  of  your  own." 

"  But  perhaps  I  might  say  something 
you  wouldn't  like." 

"  Why  should  yoa  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  shouldn't  if  it 
comes  to  that.  The  canons  of  courtesy 
call  every  man  a  brulo  who  annoys 
any  woman.  And  you,  Poppy,  yon  were 
not    very  complimentary  just  now,  when 
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you  ranked  lae  amongst  tlie  brute  crea- 
tion ?  " 

"  I  ?  "    cried  Poppy  indignantly. 

"  Yes  !  you  called  me  a  dog.  '  Love 
me,  love  my  dog ! '  was  what  you  said. 
Sir  Charles  appeared  to  think  it  exact- 
ing that  your  canine  favourites  were  to 
share  the  privileges  of  his  affection. 
I,  being  one  of  the  dogs,  to  whom 
you  politely  referred,  declare  at  once 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  be  loved  by 
Sir  Charles.  A  dog  is  a  faithful  beast, 
my  dear  Poppy  ;  he  will  take  kicks  from 
an  old  mistress,  perhaps,  but  he  may 
turn  and  bite  a  new  master.  I  don't  want 
to  snarl ;  I  don't  want  to  show  my  teeth  ; 
you  have  called  me  a  dog,  but  T  don't 
want  yon  to  degrade  me  into  a  malicious 
cur ;  but  if  I  have  a  virtue.  Poppy,  it  is 
faithfulness.  That's  a  better  word  than 
fidelity.  And  I  should  be  unfaithful,  my 
dear  girl,  if  I  didn't  tell  you  that  you're 
making  a  most  confounded  matrimonial 
mistake  !  " 

"  Charlie  !  how  dare  you  ?  " 

"  All  that  a  dog  may  dare,  I  do.  Who 
dares  do  more " 

But  Poppy  had  left  him. 


Aftee  this.  Poppy  rather  avoided 
Graham.  Sir  Charles  ceased  almost  to  be 
jealous,  and  things  went  more  smoothly. 
There  had  been  a  period  in  Poppy's 
existence  which  she  would  now  fain  have 
forgotten.  It  had  been  after  Sir  Charles 
had  wooed  and  ridden  away,  or,  in  plain 
words,  after  that  farewell  parting  when 
"love  "  was  "  enough,"  and  no  thought  of 
mathematical  results  had  as  yet  dawned 
on  their  foolish  young  minds.  Whilst  Sir 
Charles  was  doing  the  grand  tour,  enjoying 
his  London  seasons,  his  summer  at  Baden, 
his  Easter  at  Rome,  and  the  worship  at 
his  altar  of  Mayfair  devotees.  Captain 
Graham  had  perceived  that  Poppy  was  a 
beautiful  young  woman.  At  first  the 
discovery  came  upon  him  as  a  surprise ; 
dismay  succeeded,  and  in  turn  gave  place 
to  that  sort  of  leisurely  pleasure  with 
which  a  man  of  the  world,  who  has  seen 
many  beauties  blossom  out  into  life,  bloom 
their  brief  day,  and  fade  away  into 
maternity  and  butchers'  bills,  is  able  to 
look  upon  a  charmmg  specimen  of  the 
sex  he  adores  en  gi'os,  but  is  rather  too 
blase  to  care  much  about  en  detail.  Poppy 
would  sit  upon  his  knee  and  pull  his 
whiskers  no  more !  Well,  these  had  been 
charming    diversions   in    their   way ;    but 


every  age  has  its  pleasures :  and  perhaps, 
better  than  the  riding  to  Banbury  Cross 
and  the  whisker  pulling,  was  the  sight  of 
Poppy  in  her  white  gown,  vsdth  a  blue  sash 
round  her  pretty  waist,  and  her  daisy 
complexion  blooming  delicately  and  coolly 
in  the  soft  summer  breezes.  Charming, 
too,  was  Poppy  when,  like  her  flower 
namesake,  she  flamed  out  in  scarlet  glories 
of  winter  hood  and  petticoat  and  berry- 
wreathed  hair.  Not  less  refreshing  was 
the  sight  of  her  at  spring-tide,  herself 
like  a  May-blossom,  the  litt!e  prickly 
thorns  about  her  rather  enhancing  her 
delicate  charms.  And  so  it  turned  out 
that  Poppy  had  not  sat  altogether  like 
Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief 
and  Sir  Charles's  defection,  nor  had  the 
buttercups  and  daisies  made  out  all  the 
history  of  her  little  humble  life. 

In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  And 
in  the  spring  of  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Charlie  Graham  had  been  betrayed  into 
the  folly  of  telling  his  cousin  how  lovely 
he  thought  her. 

"  No,  really  ?  "  Poppy  had  said,  looking 
up  at  him  gratefully.  "  Do  you  mean 
you  think  I  am,  because  you  love  me, 
Charlie,  or  that  you  know  I  am,  because 
yon  have  seen  so  many  women,  and  can 
tell  ?  " 

"Both,"  Charlie  declared;  and,  quite 
forgetting  his  wonted  prudence,  he  poured 
forth  a  whole  pastoral  at  her  feet. 

"  Bat  I  thought  you  had  no  money, 
Charlie  ?  "  Poppy  said  practically,  after 
this  discourse  had  come  to  an  end. 
"  And  papa  said  you  were  as  good  as 
engaged  to  that  rich  Miss  Steele  from 
Sheffield  ?  " 

The  very  name  ran  down  his  spine  like 
a  cold  blade.  What  prosaic  minds  these 
country  folk  had ;  prudent,  and  practical, 
and  going  straight  at  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  But  it  pulled  him  up,  and  ho 
was  grateful  to  Poppy  for  not  "  flinging 
herself  at  his  head  ;  "  as  he  afterwards  told 
himself.  He  went  next  week  and  proposed 
to  Miss  Steele,  and  was  driven  off  with 
contumely  by  her  mamma.  The  young  lady 
viewed  his  suit  with  different  eyes ;  he 
was  a  likely  man,  and  she  was  tired  of 
the  Sheffield  connection.  "  What's  the 
good  of  having  money  if  you  can't  do 
what  you  like  with  it  ?  "  she  said  to  her 
mother. 

"  It's  all  u.  p.  with  me,  Poppy,"  said 
Captain  Graham,  coming  back  exhausted 
from  Cylmder  Lodge.   "The  Steele  mother 
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is  a  tremendous  woman.  I  have  beard  of 
an  iron  will,  but  fancy  a  steel  mother-in- 
law  !  l"m  well  out  of  it,  and  the  whole 
nietallic  bnsincis  ;  not  for  all  the  gold  of 
Peru  could  I  contemplate  such  a  fate." 

"  Then  you  didn't  love  her,  Charlie  ?  " 
asked  Poppy,  staring  hard  at  him. 

''  Love  her  ?  How  could  I  love  her  ? 
Don't  I  love  you,  Poppy,  and  sha'u't  I 
always  ?  Bat  what's  a  poor  fellow  to  do 
who  has  nothing  but  debts  to  live  upon  ?  " 

"  Yon  needn't  sell  yourself,  I  suppose." 

"  You  mistake  the  case,  my  most  prac- 
tical Poppy  :  it  is  I  that  am  sold." 

"  Miss  Steele  was  quite  right  to  refuse 
yon,"  Poppy  said,  sturdily. 

"  Then  will  yon  take  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  a  gift,"  cried  Poppy,  whose 
quick  eyes  had  seen  the  selfishness  of  the 
man's  nature  by  sudden  revelation.  "  But, 
joking  apart,  Cousin  Charlie,  don't  speak 
to  me  in  this  way  any  more ;  it  will  spoil 
everything." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Charlie,  dejectedly. 
Ho  knew  she  was  right;  but  he  contrived 
to  show  a  tenderness  for  her  in  a  thou- 
sand little  ways. 

When  the  weddiug-day  drew  near, 
Poppy  good-naturedly  asked  Miss  Steele 
to  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids.  "  It'll  give 
Charlie  another  chance,"  she  thought ; 
"  and  who  knows  ?  Perhaps  he  might  get 
to  like  her,  in  spite  of  the  mother-in-law." 
But  the  invitation  was  politely  refused  in 
an  icy  note  from  that  unbending  lady 
herself. 

Consin  Charlie  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  It'll  be  too  much  for  me ;  don't  be 
surprised  if  I  faint ;  "  he  said  to  Poppy,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  wedding  ;  but  Poppy 
looked  at  him  seriously,  and  the  joke  died 
away  on  his  tongue. 

There  was  no  weeping  or  wailing  at 
Poppy's  wedding.  "  I  shall  do  my  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  in  private,"  said  CousinCharlie. 
^Ir.  Hardwickc,  pompons,  bland,  and  un- 
emotional, was  not  a  man  to  feel  that  all 
sunshine  had  departed  from  his  life  because 
his  portionless  daughter  was  going  to 
marry  a  baronet.  He  ordered  a  new  black- 
silk  waistcoat  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
becomingly  urbane.  He  insisted  upon 
doing  the  whole  duty  of  a  man  and  a 
father,  and  read  the  service  in  majestic 
rolling  tones  himself.  "  Such  a  fine  de- 
livery," said  Jliss  Simpkin  afterwards  in 
tlie  e.\pansion  of  the  wedding  feast ;  "such 
a  noble  voice  ;  such  a  fine  way  of  rounding 
his  periods !  I  declare  I  never  did  the 
marriage  service  justice  before  !  " 


"  Very,"  said  Captain  Charlie,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  game  pie.  "  Johnson  was  a 
fool  to  him  !  " 


There  is  a  certain  class  of  woman  (and 
that  not  the  worst  either)  to  whom,  next 
to  the  pleasures  of  having  a  man  in  love 
with  themselves,  is  the  pleasure  of  consoling 
him  for  being  unsuccessful  in  his  love  for 
another.  To  Poppy,  therefore,  it  was  a 
pleasant  surprise,  when,  about  two 
months  after  her  marriage  the  head 
waiter  of  the  Vier  Jahreszeiten  Hotel 
at  Wiesbaden  brought  her  a  card,  upon 
which  was  Charlie  Graham's  superscrip- 
tion, and  said  the  gentleman  was  waiting 
to  know  whether  he  could  be  received. 
"  Received?  "  cried  Poppy,  springing  up  ; 
"how  ridiculous  of  Charlie  to  stand  upon 
ceremony,"  and  she  was  forthwith  rushing 
to  the  door,  when  Sir  Charles,  putting 
down  his  newspaper,  asked  calmly  what 
was  the  matter. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter  !  "  cried  his  wife 
impatiently  ;  "  but  only  think  of  CharKe 
coming  to  Wiesbaden.  I  wonder  if  papa 
told  him  we  were  here  ?  So  nice  of  him 
just  to  come  and  see  how  we  were  getting 
on  !  Did  papa  tell  you  we  were  here, 
Charlie  ?  "  she  asked  as  the  elderly  cousin 
entered  the  room. 

"No;  I  saw  your  name  by  chance  in 
the  Anzeige,  and  thought  I  would  look 
you  up.  How  do  ? "  said  Charlie,  con- 
descendingly, to  the  happy  bridegroom. 
"  Hot,  isn't  it  ?  But  we're  on  the  top  of 
a  volcano,  you  know."  And  as  he  said  it 
he  looked  at  Poppy  with  a  wicked  twinkle 
in  his  nice  grey  eyes. 

"  Volcano !  Nonsense,"  Poppy  answered. 
"  I  know  better  about  geology  than  that ; 
they  are  always  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
don't  you  know,  the  Geyser,  and  Vesuvius, 
and " 

"Have  you  breakfasted?"  asked  Sir 
Charles,  interrupting  Poppy's  scientific 
communications,  and  wishing  Graham 
were  down  the  crater,  like  the  old  man  in 
the  poem. 

"As  much  as  one  does,"  said  Captain 
Graham ;  "  but  don't  let  me  interrupt 
you."  So  they  set  to  work  on  their  coffee 
and  rolls  again. 

"  Have  you  seen  papa  lately  ?  "  Poppy 
asked.     "  What's  he  doing  ?  " 

"Being  consoled  by  Miss  Simpkin,  I 
think,"  said  Graham ;  and  they  both 
laughed.  "  She's  got  a  better  chance 
now   than   ever   she  had,"    he    went   on. 
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"  I  knew  she'd  try  it  on  if  ever  you  hooked 
it,  and,  by  Jove !  " 

Poor  Miss  Simpkin  and  her  imnaemorial 
loves  were  standing  jokes  in  the  Hard- 
wicke  household,  as  such  things  and  per- 
sons will  be  amongst  housemates  who  have 
lived,  more  or  less,  each  other's  lives.  But 
to  explain  Miss  Simpkin  would  have  been 
a  flat  and  unprofitable  task.  To  Sir  Charles 
it  seemed  very  poor  fooling,  and  he  was 
shut  out  of  the  conversation  that  followed, 
by  his  ignorance  of  the  things,  and  names, 
and  places  of  which  Poppy  and  the  frivolous 
Graham  kept  up  a  ceaseless  chatter.  On 
that  occasion  no  reference  was  made  to 
Miss  Steele  ;  but  when  she  got  with  her 
cousin  alor^p,  Poppy  immediately  began 
upon  the  subject. 

"  She'd  have  me,  I  think,"  said  Captain 
Graham  ;  "  but  there's  the  Gorgon  of  a 
mother." 

"  That's  dreadful,  certainly,"  Poppy 
replied  ;  "but  I  think  you  ought  to  make 
a  sacrifice.    I'm  so  glad  I  haven't  got  one." 

"  One  what  ?  A  sacrifice  ?  Let  me  tell 
you  Sir  Charles  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a 
victim." 

"  Don't,"  Lady  Maxwell  answered.  "  Sir 
Charles  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
A  mother-in-law  I  meant.  Altogether  it's 
very  nice  that  Max  has  no  relations,"  she 
went  on  expansively. 

"Very,  especially  for.  the  relations," 
Charles  agreed.  Aid  Poppy,  who  began 
bursting  out  with  a  protest,  broke  into  a 
sudden  fit  of  laughter  as  she  caught  the 
familiar  twinkle  of  Graham's  eye.  "  But 
you  mustn't  talk  in  that  way,"  she  said, 
"or  I  shall  be  offended." 

"  Don't  quarrel  with  an  old  friend  in  a 
strange  land,  Poppy,"  Cousin  Charles  said 
pathetically, 

"  Who  wants  to  quarrel?  "  Poppy  asked. 
And  Graham  didn't  like  to  say  he  thought 
Sir  Charles  would  like  it  well  enough. 
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"it  is  cruel  to  hue  AKD 

TO    ME." 

"Above  all  things,  I  detest  underground 
passages,"  Kate  says,  when  she  has  brought 
her  account  of  her  brief  interview '  with 
her  cousin  to  a  close ;  "  and  yet,  Mrs. 
Durgan,  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  speak 
out  my  detestation  of  that  woman  openly. 
As   it   is,    I   have  done  more  harm  than 


good :  I've  made  him  defi.ne  his  feelings 
to  himself,  and  cast  a  sort  of  halo  round 
her." 

"  I  detest  underground  passages  too,  but 
I  admit  that  I  take  them  sometimes,"  Mrs. 
Durgan  laughs.  "  Oh,  Kate  !  I  wonder, 
when  you  find  me  out,  if  you'll  ever  forgive 
me  ?  " 

Kate  disregards  the  question.  She 
would  have  to  unlearn  all  she  has  learnt 
of  Mrs.  Durgan's  sweet,  truthful  nature 
before  she  could  begin  to  conjecture  what 
her  emotions  might  possibly  be  if  any 
untoward  set  of  circumstances  could  ever 
force  Mrs.  Durgan  to  take  other  than  a 
light  and  open  path. 

"  She  asked  me,  when  she  was  going 
away,  if  I  had  told  Prank  what  she  had 
been  saying  about  his  unsympathetic 
family,  and,  before  I  could  answer  her,  she 
added,  '  You  found  that  he  shared  my 
views,  I'm  sure,'  just  as  if  she  knew  ever 
so  much  more  about  him  than  I  do."  Kate 
goes  on  impatiently,  "  Her  manner  towards 
him  when  they  were  leaving  was  just  that 
of  a  woman  who  was  engaged  to  him. 
How  he  can  endure  the  demonstration  of 
her  power  I  can't  think." 

"  Probably  she  will  be  engaged  to  him 
before  they  reach  Bray,"  Mrs.  Durgan 
says  quietly.  "  Make  up  your  mind  to  it, 
Kate,  and  be  glad  that  the  man  who  is 
sacrificed  isn't  dearer  to  you  than  your 
cousin." 

Kate  is  silent.  This  subject  of  her 
stronger  affection  for  someone  else  than 
her  cousin  is  one  that  she  cannot  pursue 
with  case  with  Mrs.  Durgan. 

Meanwhile  the  pair  under  consideration 
are  going  back  to  Bray.  The  lady  occupies 
the  seat  on  the  near  side  of  the  car,  and 
Frank  rides  as  close  beside  her  as  his 
spirited,  fidgetty  horse  will  permit  him  to 
do.  But  the  driver  acts  as  a  barrier 
between  them,  and  the  words  that  Frank 
utters  every  now  and  then,  though  they  are 
fraught  with  promise  for  the  future,  are 
not  so  perfectly  binding  and  unmistakeable 
as  she  deems  it  well  they  should  be. 

Accordingly,  when  they  are  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  Bray,  Miss  Grange 
makes  a  gallant  effort  to  conquer.  She 
tolls  herself  that  if  this  effort  fails,  all 
further  ones  will  be  useless  ;  if  she  does 
not  win  to-day,  in  fact,  she  must  lose. 

But  the  game  must  bo  played  out 
quickly  now.  The  expenses  of  the  hotel 
life  at  Bray  are  eating  into  the  soul  of  her 
sister-in-law,  who  begins  to  demand  in- 
terest for  the  money  she   has   expended, 
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in  the  shape  of  assurances  of  success, 
which  Charlotte  is  not  as  yet  justified  in 
offering. 

"I  should  like  to  walk  the  rest  of  the 
■way,"  she  cries  out  to  Prank  as  he  comes 
up  to  her  in  a  spasmodic  and  too  suddenly 
arrested  trot.  "  Do  you  think  I  may  do 
it  ?  I'm  jerked  to  pieces  by  the  jolting  of 
this  car." 

Frank  responds  by  pulling  up  the  driver, 
dismounting  from  his  own  horse,  and 
helping  Charlotte  to  alight.  Then  the  car 
goes  merrily  bumping  along  without  its 
fair  freight,  and  the  pair  are  left  in  the 
road  that  is  judiciously  brightened  by  the 
varied  tints  of  the  foliage  in  the  hedges, 
and  shadowed  by  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains that  loom  far  away  to  the  right  and 
left. 

He  casts  his  horse's  bridle  over  his 
arm,  and  steps  along  to  suit  her  .slow, 
nnhasting  pace.  Even  as  he  does  it,  he 
feels  that  each  step  is  carrying  him  nearer 
to  the  land  of  bondage  ;  but  he  fancies  that 
the  one  who  is  Inring  him  on  to  sojourn 
there  with  her  will  make  it  sweeter  to 
him  than  any  land  of  freedom  could  ever 
be. 

"  Don't  yon  repent  yourself  bitterly  of 
the  folly  if  you're  ever  led  into  the  error 
of  papng  a  visit  of  mere  politeness  ?  "  she 
says  to  him. 

"I'm  never  led  into  that  error,"  he  says, 
w4th  a  laugh  ;  "  and  I  should  think  you 
were  one  to  take  your  own  line  too 
decidedly  ever  to  fall  into  it  either." 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  she  says 
quickly.  "  My  brother  and  sister  pull  the 
strings  which  regulate  my  actions  just  at 
present ;  they  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was 
due  to  Mrs.  Durgan  from  one  in  my 
humble  position  that  I  should  make 
acknowledgment  of  the  honour  she  has 
done  me  in  noticing  me  at  all  at  Lugna- 
quilla  by  'waiting  upon  her.'  " 

"  The  honour  she  has  done  you  !  "  he 
repeats  after  her,  and  she  sees  that  his 
chivalrous  feeling  of  indignation  against 
anyone  who  "  unnecessjarily  humiliates  a 
helpless  woman,"  &c.,  is  roused.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  your  people  ever  take 
that  line  with  you  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  what  '  my  people '  do," 
she  says,  affecting  to  speak  lightly  ;  "they 
are  powerless  to  hurt  me,  I  a.ssure  you. 
But  let  me  tell  my  story  out,  and  you 
sliall  hear  how  these  two  fine  ladies  at 
Breagh  Place  behaved  to  me  to-day." 

An  instinct  of  honesty  makes  him  say, 
"  They  have  neither  of  them  any   of  the 


unpleasant  attributes  of  fine-ladies  about 
them,  surely  ?     I  know  Kate  luusn't." 

Miss  Grange  shakes  her  head.  "  They 
played  the  part  of  putters-down  of  pre- 
sumption for  the  first  time  for  my  benefit 
then,"  she  says  musingly.  "  Frank,  was 
it  quite  what  you  expected  of  your  cousin, 
that  she  should  try  to  break  such  a 
butterfly  as  I  am  on  the  wheel  ?  " 

"  Kate  is  incapable  of  doing  anything 
spiteful,"  he  asserts ;  but  the  very  way  in 
which  he  looks  with  questioning  eagerness 
at  her  as  he  says  it — looks  as  if  he  were 
longing  far  too  anxiously  for  her  to  agree 
with  him — emboldens  her  to  say, 

"  So  much  for  man's  judgment ;  at 
least,  so  much  for  the  judgment  of  a 
man  whom  a  falsely-frank  manner  has 
beguiled.  Why,  your  Kate  became  em- 
phatically what  women  call  '  nasty  '  and 
men  '  spiteful  '  when  I  unintentionally 
wounded  her  by  mentioning  you  as  if  I 
were  on  terms  of  equality  with  you — 
mentioning  you  as  I  should  mention  any 
other  man  who  had  given  me  his  friend- 
ship as  you  have  done ;  in  fact,  she  drew 
herself  up,  and  begged  me  to  remember 
that  'I  was  speaking  of  her  cousin,'  and 
altogether  paratled  me  before  Mrs.  Dargan 
as  a  mere  outsider,  in  a  way  that  made 
me  vow  that  my  first  should  be  my  last 
visit  to  Breagh  Place." 

"  It  wasn't  like  Kate,"  is  all  he  can 
bring  himself  to  say,  in  his  mortified  agita- 
tion, as  she  brings  her  garbled  statement 
to  a  conclusion. 

In  a  vague  way  he  feels  sure  that  she  is 
not  telling  all  the  truth  concerning  the 
manner  of  Kate — who,  as  he  knew  well, 
would  never  take  a  mean  and  underhand 
advantage  of  any  enemy.  But  though 
ho  thinks  something  is  held  back,  in  a 
passive  way,  by  this  quiet,  sensitive,  and 
sensible  Miss  Grange,  he  never  suspects 
her  for  a  moment  of  the  active  offence  of 
lying  by  implication. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  says,  presently,  "in 
spite  of  her  fierce  demand  that  I  should 
recognise  her  claims  of  kindred  to  you,  I 
shall  find  it  hard  to  associate  you  two 
together  in  my  memory  when  I  go  on  my 
way,  wherever  it  may  be.  Remembering  all 
your  kindness  andcourtesyandall  her  rough 
unkindness,  there  will  be  no  links  to  join 
you  together  in  my  mind,  I'm  glad  to  say." 

Slowly  as  they  are  walking,  it  is  the 
lady  who  regulates  the  pace ;  she  feels 
anxiously  sure  that  the  ground  is  slip- 
ping away  from  beneath  her  feet  far 
too     fast     for     her     purpose.       All     her 
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amiability  towards  Frank,  all  her  animus 
towards  Kate,  all  her  little,  premature 
wavings  of  the  flag  of  victory  and  triumph 
will  have  been  in  vain,  if  Frank  walks  into 
Bray  by  her  side  this  day  a.  free  man  !  So 
far,  all  has  gone  just  exactly  as  she  could 
have  wished  it  to  go;  but,  if  a  hitch 
comes  now,  down  will  come  the  structure 
that  need,  ambition,  and  a  sort  of  jealous, 
contemptuous,  but  still  genuine,  love  for 
him  has  raised. 

"  Our  last  walk  together,  Frank,"  she 
says,  in  a  half-absent  kind  of  way,  as  she 
slackens  speed,  and  seems  to  be  giving 
the  hedge-side,  along  which  she  is  saunter- 
ing, the  benefit  of  a  most  thorough  investi- 
gation. "I  can't  help  thinking  that  the 
law  of  compensation  does  not  w(jrk  in  my 
case ;  I  am  going  away  from  Bray — and 
you  and  your  cousin  stay  on  here,  in  a 
lovely  country,  with  the  friends  she  loves 
best.  What  meritorious  act  has  she  com- 
mitted that  all  the  sunshine  should  fall  on 
her  side  of  the  road,  and  what  unpardon- 
able sin  have  I  sinned  that  all  the  shade 
should  be  on  mine  ?  " 

She  seems  to  warm  with  her  words ;  she 
looks  at  him  appealingly,  searchingly, 
with  a  look  that  seems  to  crave  for  his 
sympathy.  Hers  is  not  one  of  those 
flexible,  mobile  faces  which  quiver  with 
every  shade  of  a  change  of  feeling.  Never- 
theless, it  works  now  under  the  influence 
of  real  anxiety,  for  time  is  flying,  and 
Frank  is  halting. 

Against  his  instiacts,  against  his  better 
judgment — almost  against  his  inclination, 
so  incomprehensible  are  the  workings  of 
this  man's  mind — he  is  led  on  to  say, 

"  Tou  shall  neither  leave  Bray  nor  me, 
my  darling.  If  my  love  can  hriag  sun- 
shine about  your  path,  you  shall  have  it 
for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

He  does  not  seal  his  pledge  with  a  kiss, 
but  he  tucks  her  hand  in  his  ai-m  as  she 
responds  very  definitely  and  deliberately 
with  acquiescent  words  to  his  offer,  and  he 
calls  her  his  "own  darling,"  in  an  impas- 
sioned way  that  rather  astonishes  himself, 
and  makes  him.  doubt  whether  he  is  such 
a  fool  for  being  led  on  to  this,  as  he  was 
inclined  to  think  himself  while  he  was  hesi- 
tating a  minute  or  two  ago. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  speak  to  my 
brother  at  once,  Frank,"  she  says,  "  he  is 
rather  peculiar — rather  fidgetty  I  miist 
admit,  and  if  he  fancies  that  anything  like 
concealment  is  being  practised  towards 
him,  he  will  be  annoyed." 

"  I'll  have  it  out  with  him  at  once,  if 


you  wish  it,"  Frank  says,  laughing.  "I 
can't  say,  for  my  ovm  part,  that  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  interviewing  male 
relations  on  these  interesting  occasions, 
but  it  has  to  be  done." 

"  I  have  quite  as  great  a  disHke  to 
anything  like  fuss  and  parade  about  these 
matters  as  you  can  have,"  she  says,  "  but 
we  must  do  as  custom  commands,  to  a 
certain  degree."  Then  she  laughs  in  her 
quiet  way,  and  adds,  "  my  brother  and 
sister-in-law  imagine  they  wiU  have  the 
freedom  of  your  house  as  before,  1  believe ; 
I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  dis- 
pelling that  illusion  !  " 

She  says  it  with  a  calm  enjoyment 
of  their  anticipated  discomfiture  that  is 
rather  staggering  to  him.  Her  people  are 
unpleasant  to  him  to  the  last  degree,  but 
they  are  her  people  stUl,  and  it  shocks 
him  that  she  can  be  so  ready  to  turn  upon 
them,  and  pay  them  back  evil  for  the 
good  they  have  done  her  in  bringing  her 
under  his  notice.  But  his  lazy  habit  of 
allowing  things  to  settle  themselves,  his 
distaste  for  explanations,  his  antipathy  to 
the  Granges,  and  his  vain  liking  for  the 
woman  by  his  side,  all  combine  to  keep 
him  from  offering  any  protest  against  this 
cool  disclaimer  of  any  debt  of  gratitude 
being  due  from  her  to  her  brother. 

"Mrs.  Constable  will  be  the  greatest 
sufferer  in  this  affair,  Frank,"  she  says, 
presently,  "she  will  have  to  renounce  that 
cherished  child  of  yours  to  me,  for  I  will 
have  no  interference  with  my  manage- 
ment :  understand  this,  I  will  be  every- 
thing or  nothing  in  your  house." 

"  Tou  shall  be  everything,"  he  laughs, 
"  don't  vex  yourself  by  supposing  that  my 
soul  cleaves  to  Mrs.  Constable  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  shall  oppose  her  exit  from 
under  my  roof-tree."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
explain  that  the  Constable  faction  have 
made  him  taste  of  the  waters  of  bitterness 
perpetually,  on  account  of  that  money  of 
poor  May's,  which  he  is  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  while  he  lives. 

Sagacious  Charlotte  takes  in  every 
detail  connected  with  the  case,  and  weighs 
the  consequences  well  of  her  marriage 
with  him,  even  now  in  the  first  flush  of 
her  engagement.  If  he  dies  before  her, 
the  money  will  go  to  May's  child,  and  she 
(Charlotte)  will  have  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  the  money  she  may  be  able  to  put 
by  out  of  the  income,  while  she  has  the 
spending  of  it. 

"  I'll  make  him  work,  and  settle  aU 
that  he  gets  by  his  writings  on  me,"  she 
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thinks.  "  I  know  how  to  sting  him  on  ; 
when  once  I  am  his  wife  I'll  let  him  know 
the  contempt  I  hare  for  want  of  energy  in 
men."  On  the  whole,  she  thinks  that 
though  there  might  bo  a  possibility  of  her 
doing  better  in  the  matrimonial  mart,  the 
probability  is  that  she  would  do  infinitely 
worse  if  she  let  this  opportunity  pass  by. 
Therefore  she  determines  that  the  engage- 
ment shall  be  made  known  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

"Fi-ankForesthas  asked  metomarryhim, 
and  I  have  said  yes,"  she  says,  the  instant 
they  come  into  her  brother's  presence,  and 
Mr.  Grange  tries  not  to  look  as  overjoyed 
as  he  feels,  at  this  blessed  realisation  of 
their  hopes  and  schemes. 

Frank  is  rather  astonished  at  the  way 
he  is  being  regulated  by  his  last  enslaver. 
She  arranges  the  time  and  the  terms  in 
which  he  is  to  make  known  to  his  family 
the  blessing  he  has  brought  upon  himself. 
"  Miss  jNIervyn  had  better  understand  at 
once  that  she  must  alter  her  manner 
towards  me,  or  make  the  sacrifice  of 
holding  no  foi-ther  intercourse  with  you, 
Frank,"  she  says.  "  I  have  always  felt  that 
it  is  the  due  of  any  man  I  may  marry,  that 
his  family  shall  treat  me  with  respect." 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  going  out  and 
fighting  windmills  I  hope,  are  you?"  he 
says,  with  a  laugh,  and  she  answei-s  quietly, 

"  I  will  alienate  you  from  any  one  who 
displeases  me  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  her,  nor  to 
me,  that  she  should  continue  in  the  error  of 
flunking  me  a  powerless  person  who  may  be 
offended  with  impunity.  I  hope  you  are 
not  annoyed  at  my  being  so  out-spoken  ?  " 

She  does  not  look  as  if  she  had  a  hope 
about  the  matter.  Her  whole  manner  is 
fraught  with  indifference  to  any  opinion 
he  may  have  about  it. 

"  I  always  like  out-spoken  people,"  he 
says,  evasively  ;  "  you  know  where  you  are 
with  them."  He  has  began  his  sentence 
with  the  intention  of  declaring  that  he  will 
be  as  ont-spoken  as  herself,  and  that  she 
had  better  understand  from  the  first  that 
nothing  -^vill  make  him  forfeit  his  cousin 
Kate's  friendship ;  but  his  love  of  peace 
induces  him  to  relinquish  his  determination, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  feels 
himself  to  be  a  coward. 

Worse  than  this,  he  feels  himself  to  bo  a 
fool,  when,  later  on  in  the  day,  he  finds 
himself  alone  with  Bellairs,  and  knows 
that  the  onus  is  on  him  of  communicating 
the  intelligence  of  his  contemplated  change 
of  condition  to  his  friend. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  has 


done   you   like   that.  Forest?     Why  her 
game  has  been  too  plain  all  along;  you 

must  have  seen  it." 

"  If  a  girl  loves  a  fellow  she  can't  always 
conceal  her  feelings,"  Frank  expostulates. 

"  Loves  a  fellow  !  that  woman  hasn't  it 
in  her  to  love  anything  but  ease  and  luxury ; 
if  I  were  free  I'd  make  her  an  offer  for 
the  sake  of  freeing  you,  and  then  I'd  throw 
her  over  as  remorselessly  as  I  would  any 
other  false-hearted  cat.  Kate  fathomed 
her  at  once." 

"  Kate  is  jealous  of  her,"  Frank  says, 
uneasily ;  "  but  look  here,  old  fellow ;  I'm 
going  to  marry  her,  so  the  less  you  say  the 
better ;  wo  may  remember  your  words 
awkwardly  by-and-by  when  she's  my 
wife  ;  the  mischief's  done,  and,  after  all, 
she's  a  clever  girl." 

"  Good  luck  and  happiness  to  you,  how- 
ever it  goes,"  Bellairs  says,  heartily  ;  "  now 
I  must  tell  you  something  about  myself." 

CHAPTEE  XL.     "  i'lL  HAVE   IT   ODT  WITH   TOD." 

"My  cousin  Georgie  has  asked  me  to  keep 
it  quiet,  for  some  reason  or  other  ;  but  I 
think  the  less  humbug  there  is  about 
these  matters  the  better.  The  fact  is,  I'm 
engaged  to  her,"  says  Captain  Bellairs. 

"The  devil  you  are!"  Frank  blurts 
out,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  Kate 
in  an  instant.  Bellairs  safely  out  of 
the  field,  Kate  might  have  been  his, 
after  all,  if  only  that  clever,  cautious 
Charlotte  had  not  taught  him  to  think 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  that 
he  should  marry  her.  Not  that  a  doubt 
has  as  yet  risen  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  he  has  taken — but 
Kate  free,  both  hand  and  heart  free,  as 
he  hopes,  and  himself  fettered  !  Un- 
questionably the  position  is  a  perplexing 
if  not  altogether  a  disagreeable  one.  Small 
wonder  that  he  feels  annoyed  with  his  friend 
for  not  having  told  him  before  of  this  en- 
gagement with  Mrs.  Durgan. 

"  Georgie  is  a  dear  little  woman,  and 
a  clever  little  woman  into  the  bargain," 
Bellairs  says,  rather  discontentedly ;  "  but 
I'm  not  prepared  to  swear  that  I  am 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  I've  gone  through  the  real 
thing,  and  I  know  what  it  is ;  but  our 
marriage  will  keep  Georgie  in  the  home 
she  loves,  which  she  would  have  to  leave 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  evcmts ;  and  I 
am  quite  fond  enough  of  her  to  make  her 
as  happy  as  a  reasonable  woman  can 
expect  to  be  made." 

"  I   don't    see    through   her   object    in 
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keeping  it  dark  so  long,"  Frank  urges. 
"  Has  she  kept  it  from  Kate  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us  ?  " 

Captain  Bellairs  turns  a  shade  paler. 
"I'm  soiTy  to  say  she  has,"  he  says; 
"and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  feeling  more 
about  the  concealment  having  been  prac- 
tised towards  Miss  Mervjm  than  I  like  to 
talk  about."  As  he  speaks,  his  thoughts 
re-traverse  the  sunny  paths  he  has  been 
treading  with  Kate  during  these  last  few 
weeks,  and  as  he  recalls  sundry  unadvised 
looks  and  words  that  have  passed  between 
them,  he  is  not  conscience-free. 

"  Kate  isn't  a  girl  to  make  a  mistake," 
Frank  says.  "You  know  best  how  far 
you  have  gone  with  her  ;  but  she  never 
magnifies  small  civilities,  and  she's  not  at 
all  the  type  of  girl  to  deliver  herself  up  a 
feeble  victim  to  unrequited  affection " 

"  I'm  not  conceited  ass  enough  to 
imagine  that  she  has  given  me  a  thought," 
Bellairs  interrupts ;  and  Frank  answers 
(his  mind,  as  usual,  full  of  himself), 

"  I  had  myself  in  view  rather  than  you 
when  I  spoke,  to  tell  the  truth.  It's 
useless  my  attempting  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  vei-y  spooney  on  Kate, 
and  at  one  time  she  cared  a  good  deal  for 
me.  However,  all  that's  at  an  end,  and 
Kate  isn't  a  girl  to  be  jealous  of  a  girl 
who  succeeds  her,  if  she  happens  to  think 

well  of  the  girl :  as  it  is "     He  pauses, 

and  Bellairs  takes  up  the  word. 

"  As  it  is,  she  doesn't  think  well  of  this 
girl ;  and  you  have  more  regard  than 
you're  quite  prepared  to  allow  left  for 
her  opinion.  Well,  Frank,  old  boy,  there's 
no  help  for  it  now." 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  over  to  Breagh 
Place  with  me.  We  will  explode  the  two 
facts  at  the  same  time,  and  they'll  act  as 
counter-irritants  one  on  the  other.  I  have 
worse  things  than  you  have  to  endure. 
There  is  Mrs.  Constable  to  be  faced,  in- 
formed, and  finally  ousted  from  my  house, 
which  will  be  the  stage  for  a  scene 
of  carnage  when  she  hears  I  am  going  to 
marry  again."  Frank  says  all  this  with  a 
slight  effort  to  be  free  and  unembarrassed, 
jocular,  and  at  peace  in  his  manner  ;  but 
he  fails,  and  his  air  of  dejection  appears  to 
infect  his  friend. 

"  I  also  shall  have  torrents  of  feeling  to 
stem  when  Cissy  Angerstein  finds  out  that 
I  am  going  to  marry  Genrgie  Durgan,  and 
live  in  Ireland  altogether.  Poor  girl  !  she 
has  nourished  a  delusion  for  years,  and  it 
has  embittered  our  intercourse  and 
estranged  me  from  her  in  a  measure  ;  all 


the  same  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  paining 
her,  and  I  shrink  from  the  task  of  telling 
her." 

"  It's  the  eternal  rain,  and  this  enervating 
climate  that  has  done  for  us  both,"  Frank 
grumbles.  "  Those  infernal  cars,  too  !  I 
have  been  obliged  to  hold  her  on  several 
times  when  the  road  has  been  rough  ;  but 
we  must  go  through  with  it  now  !  " 

"  Look  here,  Forest,"  Bellairs  says, 
eagerly  ;  "  don't  misunderstand  me,  I  am 
a  lucky  fellow  to  have  got  Mrs.  Durgan  ; 
she's  a  woman  any  man  could  love  and 
admire  and  trust ;  she's  one  of  the  dearest 
and  best  creatures ;  don't  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  I  don't  perfectly  appreciate 
her " 

"  But  you  don't  perfectly  appreciate  the 
luck  of  which  you  speak,"  Prank  says. 

They  are  certainly  not  too  happy  in 
their  successful  wooing,  not  too  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  being  the  possessors 
ultimately  of  the  ladies  they  are  designing 
to  wed.  Successhas  notunduly  elated  either 
of  them,  and  the  mood  in  which  they  start  to 
ride  over  to  Breagh  Place  the  day  after 
Miss  Grange  made  her  successful  coup 
near  Bray,  is  a  markedly  depressed  one. 
But  their  spirits  rise  under  the  influence  of 
the  exercise  and  the  conviction  that  there 
is  a  positive  necessity  for  facing  this  climax 
which  is  approaching. 

There  is  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
men  which  prepares  the  women,  who  know 
every  expression  of  the  faces  before  them, 
for  what  is  to  come. 

"  You  have  broken  our  compact,  Harry," 
Mrs.  Durgan  says,  reprovingly;  "I  can 
see  you  have."  Then  with  a  heightened 
colour,  she  puts  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
pulls  him  down  on  to  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
and  whispers  to  him, 

"  You  don't  know  what  mischief  you 
have  done,  if  you  have  made  mention  of  an 
engagement  that  is  very  likely  to  be 
broken." 

He  does  not  love,  that  ia  to  say,  he  is 
not  in  love  with  the  woman  who  says  this, 
and  with  all  the  force  of  his  passionate 
nature  he  does  still  love  Kate  Mervyn. 
Nevertheless,  when  Mrs.  Durgan  speaks 
of  the  possibility  of  the  breaking  of  their 
engagement,  tliat  engagement  suddenly 
becomes  a  dear  and  valued  thing  to  him, 
and  he  resents  the  idea  of  any  fracture 
occurring  to  it,  as  indignantly  and 
genuinely,  as  if  he  had  not  been,  for  weeks, 
wishing  to  wake  and  find  it  all  a  mere 
chimera  of  the  bi'ain. 

He  has  all  a  man's  nervous  dread  of  any- 
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one  hcnrinp  anytliinpf  about  him  tliat  is 
dotrinipiital  to  bis  (lifjnity,  or  nt  all  sub- 
versive of  the  iden  that  be  is  omni])otont 
with  ntiy  ■womnn  with  whom  he  desires  to 
be  omnipotent.  In  addition  to  this  abstract 
aversion  to  beinp  sus)iected  of  aught  re- 
sembling failure,  he  lin.s  a  special  aversion 
to  the  possibility  of  Kntc  hearing  that 
another  woman,  after  holding  him  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand  for  some  time,  can 
calmly  spcnk  of  throning  him  away,  as  if 
it  were  not  an  unlikely  contingency. 
These  are  his  paj-amount  sensations. 
Superadded  to  these  is  the  human 
instinct  which  tenches  ns  to  keep  every 
wonnd  concealed. 

A  moment's  observation  of  Kate  and 
Frank  convinces  Rellairs  that  he  need  not 
fear  detection  from  them.  Frank  is  eagerly 
extenunting  his  own  conduct,  and  trying 
to  prove  that  Miss  Grange's  has  been  such 
as  becomes  a  modest  young  maiden  (on 
promotion)  throughout;  and  Kate  is  listen- 
ing to  him  in  silence,  with-  a  pitying, 
sorrowful  look  on  her  face  tlmt  damages 
Miss  Grange  in  her  lover's  estimation,  far 
more  effectually  than  any  words  sjjoken  iji  in- 
temperate haste  and  anger  could  have  done. 

"  You  see,"  Frank  is  urging,  "  when  a 
fellow  can't  get  the  woman  he  loves,  it 
isn't  good  for  him  to  live  alone,  so  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  take  the 
woman  who  loves  him." 

"  She  does  love  you  then  ;  I  am  glad  you 
feel  that, Frank.  Well,dear,allthatremainR 
forme  to  say,  is,  may  you  be  very  happy." 

"  Yon  have  no  hard  thoughts  about  me, 
Kate;  bless  you  for  that,"  he  says,  but  in 
his  secret  soul  he  is  rather  htirt  that  she 
can  so  entirely  renounce  him  as  to  have 
no  "hard  tlionghfs "  of  him,  even  when 
she  hears  that  ho  is  going  to  be  married 
to  someone  else. 

"  Bollairs  is  in  the  same  box,"  Frank 
says,  with  a  little  nnea,sy  suspicion  of 
being  a  trifle  revengeful  about  something. 

"  In  the  same  box  ?  Do  yon  mean  th.at 
he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Grange,  too  ? " 
she  nsks,  kindling  into  real,  womanly, 
jealous  wrath  in  an  instant. 

"  I  mean  that  he  is  going  to  be  married 
to  Mrs.  Durgan,"  Frank  mutters,  averting 
his  eyes  from  the  face  that  is  suffused  for 
one  moment  by  a  crimson  blush,  and  that 
pales  the  next,  under  the  influence  of  what 
must  be  a  most  heart-sickening  panp  to 
mn  the  white  flag  up  above  the  red  in 
such  a  sudden  wav. 

"  Going  to  be  married  ! "  she  says, 
slowly.      "Frank!    you   are  not   playing 


with  me,  are  yon  ?  because  you  are  shaking 
my  trust  in  her,  as  well  as  in  him " 

"  Then  you  have  been  putting  trust  in 
him  again,  foolishly  !  "  Frank  half  ques- 
tions, half  asserts,  "  it's  no  use  giving 
women  lessons,  however  sharp  and 
thorough  they  may  be  ;  they  never  profit 
by  them.  That  Torquay  business  ought  to 
have  taught  you  to  have  guarded  your 
heart  against  him  again." 

"  Why  Frank,  I  learnt  it  so  badly  that 
it  did'nt  even  teach  me  to  guard  my  heart 
against  you,  at  one  time,"  she  says,  with 
just  a  touch  of  this  newly-acquired  bitter- 
ness of  hers.  Tlien  she  goes  on  to  speculate 
in  lowered  tones- — for  the  conversation 
between  the  other  pair  has  nearly  died 
away  into  silence — as  to  the  reason  why 
this  reticence  has  been  ob.=prved  towards 
her ;  as  to  the  motive  that  could  be  power- 
ful enough  to  throw  a  shade  of  seeming 
falseness  over  oue  of  the  frankest  souls 
that  had  ever  apparently  belied  itself,  within 
Kate's  experience. 

"  She  had  her  reasons,  be  sure  of  that," 
Frank  says,  caustically.  He  is  not  too 
well  disposed  towards  the  sex  at  present, 
and  is  quite  inclined  to  attribute  any 
amount  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  double 
dealing  to  any  mentioned  member  of  it. 
The  thought  of  his  recently-acquired 
Charlotte,  and  of  all  he  will  have  to 
endure  at  her  steady,  composed,  passive 
hands,  stings  him  into  feelings  and  utter- 
ances of  injustice  against  the  whole  sister- 
hood. 

"  She  had  her  reasons,  and  I  don't  think 
we  have  veiy  far  to  look  for  them,"  he  goes 
on,  scanning  Kate's  changing  countenance 
with  angry  eyes  as  he  speaks.  "  I  haven't 
met  with  the  angelic  woman  in  this  world 
yet  who  would  spare  herself  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  a  sister-woman  making  a  fool 
of  herself.  Mrs.  Durgan  was  too  sure  of 
her  own  position  with  him  to  feel  any 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  your  offering  him  the 
most  potent  flattery  yon  could  ofTcr ;  she 
was  all  right,  she  didn't  care  for  your 
after-smarts." 

There  is  no  sympathy  for  Kate  in  either 
his  words  or  his  way  as  he  says  all  this. 
F'tirther  than  this,  there  is  no  .sympathy 
for  her  in  his  heart.  Tn  his  estimation 
she  has  forfeited  everything  of  that  kind, 
both  from  himself  and  the  world  in 
general,  by  sufFeHiig  alTections  to  wander 
away  in  the  direction  of  any  other  man 
than  himself.  True,  her  state  smooths  all 
difficulties  of  feeling  on  her  account  ont  of 
the  way  of  his  marriage  with   Charlotte  ; 
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but  he  would  have  preferred  a  different 
process  of  smoothing  altogether. 

She  likes  him  so  well,  so  heartily  and 
thoroughly  still  in  her  generous,  forgiving 
way,  that  it  hurts  her  to  fathom  this  un- 
generous hardness  on  his  part.  There 
was  nothing  unwomanly,  nothing  forward 
nor  unworthy  in  her  demeanour,  towards 
Captain  Bellairs.  It  wounds  her  love  of 
veracity,  therefore,  as  well  as  her  womanly 
pride,  when  Frank  angrily  assumes  that 
there  have  been  these  reprehensible  things, 
and  that  he  is  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
openly  manifest  his  disapproval  of  them. 

"  We'll  turn  to  the  pleasanter  topic  of 
your  engagement,  Frank,"  she  says, 
quickly.  "  Let  unrealities  and  vain 
imaginings  alone,  and  tell  me  more  about 
the  happy  reality  you  have  achieved. 
When  and  where  do  you  marry  ?  " 

"In  London,  I  suppose,"  he  answers, 
haltingly. 

The  pleasant  topic  will  not  get  itself 
well  and  easily  talked  about,  it  appears. 
It  is  projected  in  a  jerky  way  into  their 
intercourse,  and  he  is  sensitively  alive  to 
the  fact  that  Kate  is  aware  that  it  is  not 
the  one  about  which  his  thoughts  twine 
most  tenderly. 

"  In  London !  among  you  all  ?  "  she 
replies,  softly. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  My  mother 
is  rather  queer,  and  Gertrude  gets  on  the 
stilts  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  She's 
going  to  be  married  to  that  fool,  Clement 
Graham,  you  know,  and  she  has  it  all  her 
own  way  (as  the  wealthy  ones  always 
have)  with  my  mother  just  now.  She  may 
choose  to  think  that  I,  being  her  brother, 
am  making  a  bad  match." 

"  If  you  never  have  the  same  thought  it 
will  matter  very  little  what  the  I'est  of  the 
world  think,"  Kate  says,  encouragingly. 
"  I  always  like  men  who  gang  their  own 
gait  without  veering  about  with  every  con- 
trary opinion  that  may  be  wafted  forth  by 
their  various  friends." 

"  Whether  he's  right  or  whether  he's 
wrong  ?  "  Prank  questions ;  and  when  she 
says  "  Yes,"  he  remarks  discontentedly 
that  he  is  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
what  she  really  thinks  of  Charlotte  Grange. 

He  is  obliged  by  the  recognised  forces 
of  his  condition  to  go  ofi  to  Bray  soon, 
and  Captain  Bellairs  goes  with  him.  There 
are  a  few  constrained  parting  words  spoken 
between  the  latter  and  Kate,  but  they  tell 


either  very  little  of  the  real  state  of  the 
other's  emotions. 

"  I  ought  to  say  something  very  pretty 
to  you  about  Frank,"  he  says  ;  "  but  the 
fact  is,  I  can't  think  of  anything  excepting 
that  I  hope  he  wQl  be  happy." 

"  Thanks  ;  that  at  least  everyone  who 
knows  him  must  hope,"  Kate  answers. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  risk  in  it." 

"  Yes,  there's  a  good  deal  of  risk  in 
eveiy  marriage." 

"  She'll  tone  him  dovm  a  bit.  The 
exuberant  spirit  of  youth  won't  be  able  to 
stand  out  against  that  depressing,  stolid 
calm  of  hers." 

"You're  not  too  hopeful  for  him." 

"  I'm  not  too  hopeful  for  anyone  in 
affairs  of  this  kind.  As  far  as  I  have  seen, 
before  the  fatal  day  arrives  one  or  other 
of  the  contracting  parties  awakes  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  folly  he  or  she  is  about 
to  commit." 

"I  mustn't  detain  you,"  Kate  says  ner- 
vously in  response  to  this.  "  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you  at  any  rate,  and  then — go." 

He  takes  her  hand  and  gives  it  a  strong, 
long  clasp.  He  looks  into  her  eyes,  with 
eyes  that  are  lighted  by  the  fire  of  such 
passionate  feeling  for  her,  that  it  shocks 
and  staggers  her  to  remember  that  he  is 
honour-bound  to  the  powerless  woman 
behind  them,  sitting  there  in  her  touching 
helplessness,  watching  this  scene,  which 
must  be  fraught  with  so  much  meaning 
for  her.  With  a  sudden  despairing  move- 
ment of  the  head,  she  withdraws  her  hand 
from  his  and  whispers, 

"  Never  think  that  I  have  a  single  hard 
thought  of  you;  weak  as  I  have  been,  I 
have  never  been  weak  enough  to  look 
forward  to  a  happier  ending  for  myself 
than  this." 

She  passes  down  among  the  tall  ferns 
and  flowering  plants  as  she  says  this,  and 
goes  out  into  the  garden,  out  of  ear-shot 
of  the  farewells  which  she  fears  are  being 
interchanged  behind  her,  hoping  for  one 
hour  at  least  to  herself  in  which  to  battle 
down,  to  defeat  and  kill  the  crowning 
misery  of  her  life. 

But  the  two  men  have  not  been  gone 
five  minutes  before  a  messenger  comes 
from  Mrs.  Dargan,  with  a  request  that 
"  Miss  Mervyn  will  come  to  her  at  once." 

When  she  goes,  she  is  greeted  with  the 
words — 

"  Now  Kate,  I'll  have  it  out  with  you." 
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CHAFTEB  VII.     PRECAUTIONS. 

The  sharp  jingle  of  the  rusty  bell 
startled  Captain  StncUey,  endeavoTiring  to 
piece  together  liis  -n-imdering  thoughts,  and 
to  realise  to  himself  what  had  occurred. 
After  a  hurried  glance  at  his  daughter, 
who  was  lying  moaning  in  her  half-sleep, 
and  tossing  to  and  fro  upon  her  pillow,  he 
left  the  room,  and  with  quick,  nervous 
footsteps  made  for  the  gate. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  he  asked,  in  trembling 
accents,  before  he  opened  it. 

"All  right,"  was  the  answer,  in  Heath's 
well-known  deep  voice. 

"Ton  have  been  a  long  time," muttered 
Studley,  a.s  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  The  chemist  had  gone  to  bed,"  said 
Heath,  "  and  I  had  to  knock  him  up  ;  but 
he  was  a  civil,  stupid  fellow,  and  swal- 
lowed my  tale,  and  gave  me  all  I  wanted 
with  the  utmost  readiness.  Has  the 
servant  returned  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Studley ;  "  she  came  soon 
after  you  left.  I  spoke  to  her  as  we 
agreed,  and  it  ended  pretty  much  as  you 
anticipated — she  wa.s  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  infection,  and  would  not  come  in; 
so  she  has  gone  home,  promising  to  send 
her  mother,  who  is  accustomed  to  nursing 
sick  people,  in  the  morning." 

"  So  far,  so  good.  By  that  time  we  shall 
know  what  to  do  with  her,"  said  Heath. 
"Now  tell  me  about  your  daughter." 

"  Not  in  there — don't  go  in  there,"  cried 
Studley  to  his  companion,  who  was  making 
for  the  dining-room  ;  "  stand  here  on  the 
steps  for  an  instant."  "  >  ^ 


"Where  you  please,"  said  Heath,  with 
a  contemptuous  shrug  of  his  shoulders  ; 
"  only  let  mo  know.  Has  she  come  to  her 
senses  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Studley;  "that  is  to 
say,  partly,  poor  girl.  She  looks  round 
her  in  a  strange  dazed  way,  and  does  not 
seem  to  realise  where  she  is.  More  than 
once  she  has  started  up  in  bed  with  a 
short,  sharp  cry,  and,  when  I  have  tried 
to  soothe  her,  she  has  asked  me  if  it  were 
not  a  horrid  dream.  Of  course  I  told  her 
it  was ;  but  she  is  in  a  pitiable  state, 
constantly  moaning  and  tossing  about  in 
the  bed.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do 
with  her  !  " 

"  This  draught  will  keep  her  quiet," 
said  Heath,  taking  a  vial  from  his  pocket, 
"  more  especially  if  you  add  to  it  five 
drops  from  your  own  laudanum  bottle.  It  j 
is  of  vital  importance  that  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  she  should  be  ignorant 
of  all  that  has  passed,  and  so  far  helpless 
as  to  be  unable  to  leave  the  room,  or  hold 
communication  with  anyone  but  you." 

As  Studley  took  the  bottle  he  raised  his 
eyes  searchingly  to  Heath's  face,  saying, 
"  There  is — there  is  nothing  in  this  but 
what  you  said.  Heath,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Bah!"  said  Heath,  snatching  it  from 
him,  extracting  the  cork  with  his  teeth, 
and  pouring  some  of  the  contents  down 
his  throat.  "I  suppose  that  will  satisfy 
you  of  its  harmlessness.  Take  it  now, 
put  the  additional  five  drops  to  it,  and  .sec 
that  she  swallows  it  at  once;  and  as  soon 
as  she  drops  off  come  to  me." 

"Notdown-stairs,"Baid  Studley  quickly; 
"  we  can  sit  on  the  landing  outside  her 
door.  It  would  bo  dangerous  to  leave  her 
un  watched." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  danger- 
ous to  have  her  listen  to  what  we  said," 
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said  Heath  ;  "  but  I  can  satisfy  myself  on 
that  point  when  I  eome  np.  One  word 
more.  She  has  said  nothing  but  what 
yon  have  told  me  ?  she  has  made  no 
reference  to — to  anything  that  she  saw  ?  " 

"Not  a  syllable,"  said  Studlej»;  "uideed 
she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  got  her 
senses  back  yet." 

"Give  her  that,  then,"  said  Heath,  "and 
we  shall  be  sure  of  her  for  the  time  we 
require." 

After  Studley  had  gone  up-stairs.  Heath 
went  into  the  dining-room  and  looked 
round  him.  The  lamp  shone  brightly ; 
the  fire  which  he  had  lighted  when  he 
came  to  clear  the  room  was  burning  in  the 
grate ;  the  jewel- casket  and  its  contents 
had  been  removed,  and  the  cloth  replaced. 
One  of  the  hanging  corners  of  this  cloth 
was  deeply  stained.  In  making  his  careful 
survey  he  came  upon  this,  and,  taking  out  his 
pocket-knife,  cut  oS  the  dark  corner,  and 
ripped  the  cluth  above  it  into  jagged  strips. 

"That  looks  as  if  a  dog  had  done  it,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  What  was  that  he 
said  about  a  mark  on  the  carpet  ?  Ah, 
here  it  is !  "  and  stooping  down  he  examined 
it  thoroughly.  It  was  not  on  the  carpet, 
but  on  the  hearth-rug — an  irregular-shaped 
crimson  stain.  Heath  considered  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  thrust  the  poker  in 
amongst  the  burning  coals.  When  he 
had  made  it  red-hot  he  pulled  the  poker 
forth,  and  holding  it  immediately  above 
ths  stain,  let  it  drop,  left  it  there  for  an 
instant,  and  then  i-olled  it  three  or  four 
times  over  with  his  foot,  finally  picking 
it  up  and  replacing  it  in  the  fender.  "  I 
think  that  will  do,"  he  said,  looking  at  it, 
"  nobody  could  doubt  but  that  that  was 
the  result  of  an  accident,  and  now  every 
troublesome  trace  is  destroyed.  A  close 
risk  though,"  he  muttered,  shaking  his 
head,  "  and  with  such  a  fellow  as  this 
in  oonSdence,  who  can  tell  when  he  is 
safe  ?  "  He  turned  to  go  up-stairs.  Then 
suddenly  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
spot  where  that  had  been.  There  was  a 
dark  shadow  there  now,  he  could  swear. 
He  stepped  back  to  the  table,  turned  the 
lamp  round,  and  the  shadow  was  gone. 
Then  with  a  last  sigh  of  relief  he  left  the 
room. 

He  found  Studley  waiting  for  him  on  the 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  No  sound 
came  from  the  bed-room,  though  the  door 
was  ajar,  and  Studley,  pointing  towards  it, 
whispered  "  She  is  sound." 

"  Did  you  give  her  the  draught  ?  "  asked 
Heath. 


"Yes,"  said  Studley,  "  she  took  it  quite 
quietly,  and  scarcely  knew  what  it  was 
— I  believe  you  can  do  anything  with 
her  now — and  in  a  few  minutes  she  fell 
into  quite  a  peaceful  slumber.  Poor  girl !  " 
he  muttered,  "  it  would  be  almost  better 
for  her  if  she  never  woke." 

"  That  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion," 
said  Heath, "  but  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
attend  to  business.  This  wretched  affair 
— brought  about,  mark,  by  sheer  necessity, 
not  by  any  wish  of  mine — has  changed  the 
whole  programme  ;  the  money  and  jewels 
plainly  are  no  longer  safe  here,  they  must 
be  removed  by  me  instead  of  by  you  as  we 
originally  intended,  and  no  stops  must  be 
taken  towards  parting  with  the  diamonds 
for  months  to  come." 

"Where  do  you  propose  to  take  the 
things  ?  "  asked  Studley. 

"I  think  to  Paris,  but  I  have  not  de- 
cided yet,"  replied  Heath. 

"  Why  can't  I  take  them  ?  "  asked 
Studley  eagerly.  "  I  cannot  remain  in 
this  place;  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  remain 
here." 

"  And  what  Is  to  become  of  your 
daughter  ?  "  asked  Heath,  turning  upon 
him  savagely.  "  She  cannot  go  from  here  ; 
she  holds  our  lives  in  her  hands,  and  you 
are  answerable  for  her.  You  must  remain 
here  professedly  in  chax-ge  of  your  sick 
child,  and  all  the  inquiries  that  are  to  be 
made,  and  all  the  work  that  is  to  be  done 
outside  must  be  done  by  me." 

"  When  will  ho  be  missed,  do  yoia 
think  ?  "  whispered  Studley. 

"  That  is  the  fii'st  point  on  which  I 
intend  to  assure  myself,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "  I  shall  go  to  town  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  his  intention  of  coming  here 
to-day  was  known  to  anvonc." 

"  I  shouldut  think  it  would  be,"  said 
Studley.  "  It  isn't  very  likely  that  a 
fellow  who  was  coming  down  to  pay 
money  which  he  had  lost  at  cards,  would 
cax'e  to  inform  anyone  of  his  errand." 

"No,"  said  Heath,  "I  think  you  are 
right  there.  And  there  is  another  reason 
why  he  should  keep  silence." 

fie  pointed  as  he  spoke  towards  the  bed- 
room door. 

Studley  at  first  looked  up  at  him  blankly, 
but  suddenly  he  said,  "  Great  heavens  !  I 
had  foi'gotten  all  about  that.  If  she  really 
cared  for  liim,  it  is  enough  to  turn  the 
poor  girl's  brain." 

"  Tliat  is  an  additional  necessity  for 
keeping  a  strict   watch   upon  her,"   said 
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Heath,  '■  and  that  duty  and  responsibility 
must  necessarily  devolve  entirely  on  you. 
Howevcu-,  she  can  be  safely  left  now  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  want  you  to  come 
down-stairs  and  help  me  to  pack  those 
thiuffs  in  the  portmanteau." 

Wlien  the  portmanteau— a  strong  black 
one,  with  Studley's  name  on  it  in  white 
letters— was  fully  packed,  it  was  found  to 
be  very  heavy  indeed. 

"  You  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
carrying  this,  won't  you?"  a.skod  Studley, 
who  had  to  take  both  his  hands  to  lift  it 
from  the  ground,  "  and  yet  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  give  it  into  anyone  else's 
custody." 

"  I  can  carry  it  well  enough,"  said 
Heath,  "  and  you  may  be  perfectly  certain 
that  no  one  else  touches  it,  until  its  con- 
tents have  been  deposited  in  a  place  of 
safety.  By  the  way,  I  shall  want  to  be  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  to  get  across  to 
the  station  before  the  omnibus  starts.  Is 
there  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  fly  in  the 
village  ?  " 

"  They  keep  one  at  the  Lion,"  said 
Studley ;  "  but  the  train  before  that  which 
the  omnibus  meets  goes  soon  after  seven 
o'clock." 

"  That  is  the  one  which  I  intend  to 
take,"  said  Heath.  "  It  would  be  advisable 
for  me  to  show  early  at  the  bank,  and  I 
have  rather  a  hard  day's  work  before  me 
there.  I  shall  lie  down  in  your  den  for  a 
few  honr.s,  and  I  am  sure  to  wake  in  good 
time.  You,  I  suppose,  will  sleep  in  the 
chair  by  your  daughter's  bed-side  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Studley,  "I  suppose  I 
must." 

"  You  will  be  guided  in  your  conduct  to 
her  by  circumstances,  remember,"  said 
Heath.  "  From  the  little  I  have  seen  of 
her  she  is  a  girl  of  great  force  of  character  ; 
but  you  will  have  .sufficient  influence  over 
her  to  keep  her  quiet  for  forty-eight  hours. 
In  that  time  I  shall  be  back,  and  we  can 
consult  further.     Now  good-bye." 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  had  held  it  out 
for  a  minute  before  Studley  met  it  with 
his  own.  For  an  instant  an  angry  flush 
rose  on  Heath's  cheeks,  but  it  died  away 
speedily  as  he  repeated,  "  Good-bye ;  re- 
member all  that  depends  on  your  care  and 
watchfulness  !  "  When  ho  readied  the 
captain's  room.  Heath  smoked  a  pipe  and 
read  a  book — he  could  not  have  told  you 
what,  the  first  that  came  to  hand — before 
stretching  himself  on  the  ragged  old 
ottoman  which  was  to  serve  him  as  conch. 
When  he  had  blown  out   the   light  and 


closed  his  eyes  he  fell  asleep  at  once,  and 
slept  calmly  and  peacefully  until  daybreak, 
when  he  arose,  and  taking  the  portmanteau 
with  him,  walked  off  to  the  Lion,  where 
he  roused  the  still  slumbering  stable  people 
and  ordered  a  fly. 

Some  of  the  younger  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  banking  establishment  which  was 
still  known  as  Middleham's,  were  a  trifle 
late  in  putting  in  an  appearance  the  next 
day,  for  on  Monday  morning  they  were 
accustomed,  as  they  described  it  them- 
selves, to  "  cut  it  rather  fine."  Sunday  was 
for  most  of  them  a  day  of  pleasure  and 
recreation;  in  the  summertimethey  "to  the 
woodlands  did  repaii',"  and  boating  excur- 
sions and  campings  out,  and  dinners  at  the 
various  pretty  subui'ban  places  of  resort, 
the  return  from  which  was  often  prolonged 
late  into  the  night,  rendered  their  forced 
early  rising  more  than  usually  disagreeable. 
Even  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  Sunday 
was  the  chosen  day  for  these  social  gather- 
ings among  themselves  or  with  other  joyous 
fellows  of  the  same  age  and  standing  in 
life,  the  result  being  that  there  was  im- 
mense difficulty  in  what  the  witty  Moger 
described  as  "  brushing  the  cobwebs  out 
of  your  eyes  on  Monday  mornings." 

The  relations  between  the  younger 
gentlemen  and  Rumbold,  the  bank  porter, 
who  sat  on  a  hard  bench  immediately 
inside  the  ever  swinging  doors,  were  of  a 
confidential  nature,  and  much  freedom  of 
talk  passed  between  them.  In  former 
days  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  Rumbold  information  regarding  the 
movements  of  Mr.  Middleham,  who  had 
been  by  Moger  irreverently  christened 
"  Old  Fireworks,"  and  was  generally 
spoken  of  by  that  appellation ;  and  now 
the  same  agency  was  worked,  and  Rum- 
bold was  called  upon  to  report  pro- 
gress in  the  case  of  the  present  uianagei-, 
who,  at  the  same  fount  of  humorous  in- 
spiration, had  been  dubbed  "  Hampstcad." 
A  stout,  red-faced,  black-haii-ed  man,  Rum- 
bold, who  was  reported  once  to  have  been 
a  butcher,  and  whose  knowledge  of  prime 
cuts  and  wing-ribs  was  utilised  by  the 
younger  gentlemen  at  the  social  feeds,  for 
which  he  acted  as  their  caterer ;  otherwise 
a  quiet,  unpresnming  man,  with  a  shai-p 
eye  for  any  suspicious-looking  character 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  swinging  doors, 
and  a  power  of  throwing  a  whole  scuttle 
full  of  coals  on  te  the  lire  at  one  cast,  a 
quality  which  did  not  diminish  his  popu- 
larity with  those  of  the  younger  gentlemen. 
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■whose  fate  it  was  to  encounter  every  buffet 
of  the  wind  which  each  customer  brought 
in  with  him. 

"  Halloo,  Rummy  !  "  said  the  latest  of 
the  younger  gentlemen,  as  he  bustled  into 
the  bank,  looking  very  blinking  about  the 
eyes  and  very  dry  and  feverish  about  the 
lips,  "I  am  a  trifle  late  this  morning — has 
Hampstead  come  ?  " 

"  Come  ?  "  said  the  porter,  who,  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  murder,  had,  with 
his  wife,  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  bank, 
the  old  housekeeper  being  pensioned. 
"Come  !  I  should  rather  say  he  had  come. 
He  walked  in  as  I  was  sweeping  out  the 
oiBce  this  morning,  just  before  eight, 
looking  as  fresh  as  paint,  and  carrying  a 
portmanter.  He  told  me  to  ask  my  Missus 
to  send  him  up  some  breakfast — 'am  and 
eggs,  and  tea — and  when  I  was  last  in 
there  to  make  up  his  fire  he  was  blazing 
away  at  the  papers  like  one  o'clock." 

"What's  he  brought  a  portmanteau  for," 
asked  Mr.  Smowle,  as  he  hung  up  his 
great-coat  and  hat  in  the  little  passage 
appropriated  to  those  garments  —  "he 
can't  be  going  away  ?  " 

"  Can't  he  be  going  away  ?  "  said  the 
porter,  whose  phrases,  whenever  possible, 
were  of  an  interrogatory  character,  "  I 
should  say  that  he  could  be  going  away 
very  much  ;  and  more  than  that,  that  he 
is,  seeing  that  he  asked  me  to  get  him  a 
Continental  Bradshaw  just  now." 

"What  a  lark,"  said  Mr.  Smowle.  "Then 
we  shall  only  have  old  Frodsham  in  charge, 
and  we  can  easily  fudge  him.  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  a  little  longer  sleep  then.  I 
am  beastly  tired  this  morning  I  know. 
Am  I  last.  Rummy  ?  " 

"  All  except  Danby,"  said  the  porter, 
"  he  ain't  turned  up  yet." 

"  Danby  not  come  ?  Why,  he's  generally 
the  first  of  all." 

"  Yes,  generally,"  said  the  porter,  "  but 
I  suppose  he's  been  keeping  it  up,  like  the 
rest  of  you." 

Mr.  Smowle  has  hardly  perched  himself 
on  his  rickety  stool  behind  an  enormous 
ledger,  whenMr.  Heath's  bell  rings  violently. 
Mr.  Smowle  breaks  off  a  very  interesting 
story  about  his  previous  night's  exploits 
which  he  is  telling  to  his  neighbour,  a 
story  in  which  "  three  goes  of  Scotch 
whisky,"  seemed  to  bear  a  con.spicuous 
part,  to  remark  that  "  Hampstead  is  in  a 
rasping  humour  this  morning.  Rummy 
says — he's  been  here  since  ever  so  early, 
and  is  walking  into  the  work  like  knife." 

"  He  will  be  walking  into  some  of  us 


like  knife  I  should  think,  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  rings  his  bell,"  said  Mr. 
Bentle,  the  gentleman  addressed.  "  There 
it  goes  again.  Look  at  old  Rummy 
running !  " 

Mr.  Heath  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  private 
room  up  to  his  eyes  in  bu.siuess ;  the  black 
portmanteau,  carefully  laid  do-mi  on  the 
side  on  which  Studley's  name  was  em- 
blazoned, was  on  a  chair  within  reach  ;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  to  be 
his  most  pressing  business,  Mr.  Heath 
would  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  this 
portmanteau,  to  assure  himself  of  its 
safety.  When  he  thought  of  it  and  its 
contents,  notwithstanding  all  the  fearful 
anxiety  on  his  mind,  he  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  a  cynical  smile.  If  the  clerks 
in  the  outside  oflace  only  knew  what  that 
portmanteau  contained  !  if  the  detectives, 
who  were  supposed  to  bo  still  at  work, 
piecing  together  scraps  of  evidence  !  if  the 
newspaper  writers  who  were  so  sarcastic 
on  the  detectives,  and  so  confident  that 
nothing  would  ever  come  of  their  search  ! 

Monday  was  always  a  heavy  post  day 
at  Middleham's  ;  and  that  morning  an 
enormous  pile  of  letters  had  been  brought 
in.  They  were  in  various  languages,  but 
the  manager  seemed  to  read  them  all  with 
the  same  facility.  Many  of  them  dealt  with 
enormous  sums,  and  these  he  laid  aside, 
reading  the  ordinary  ones  through  at  a 
glance,  and  noting  his  instructions  in 
regard  to  them  in  a  small,  fine  hand  on 
the  back  of  each.  To  the  important 
documents  he  gave  greater  time,  going 
into  deep  thought  and  heavy  calculations, 
out  of  which  he  came  with  furrowed  brow 
and  aching  head. 

"I  am  sick  of  it,"  he  murmured,  pushing 
away  a  mass  of  papers  from  before  him. 
"I  must  go;  this  business  is  telling  on 
my  nerve  and  my  brain.  Once  let  me  see 
myself  well  clear  of  this  affair,  and  I  will 
quit  Middleham's  and  its  reminiscences,  for 
ever.  Now  for  the  first  step."  He  rang 
the  bell  sharply,  that  peal  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Bentle 
and  Smowle. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Danby,"  he  said, 
glancing  over  the  letter  which  he  held  up 
before  his  face  at  the  attending  Rumbold. 

"  Iilr.  Danby  ain't  arrived  yet,  sir,"  said 
the  porter,  in  a  deferential  voice,  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  cany  on  his  conversations 
with  the  younger  gentlemen. 

"Not  arrived  !  "  said  Mr.  Pleath,  laying 
down  the  letter  and  glancing  at  the  clock 
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on  the  mantelpiece.  "Ask  Mr.  Frodshum 
to  step  to  me  and  bring  the  attendance- 
book. "_  When  Rumbold  had  left  the 
room,  the  manager  opened  one  of  the 
dniwers  of  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  a 
small  looking-glass,  carefully  surveyed 
himself  in  it.  Returning  it  to  its  place, 
he  opened  another  drawer,  whence  he  took 
a  silrer  flask,  which  he  placed  to  his  lips, 
and  had  just  restored  it  to  its  former 
position,  and  turned  the  key  upon  it,  when 
Mr.  Frodsham  entered  the  room. 

"Good  morning,  Frodsham,"  said  the 
manager.  "  I  have  a  bit  of  special  work 
here  which  I  wanted  ilr.  Danby  to  do,  and 
I  find  he  has  not  arrived.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  cheek  the  attendance  of  the  gentle- 
men since  I  took  up  my  position  hero ;  but  I 
believe  he  is  pretty  punctual,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Most  punctual,  sir," said  ilr. Frodsham, 
"  and  I  cannot  understand  his  absence, 
unless  indeed  he  is  ill.  Now  if  it  had 
been  Mr.  Smowlo —  " 

"Yes,"  said  Heath,  with  a  grave  smile, 
"  I  could  understand  it  very  well  then. 
Oh,  here  is  the  attendance-book."  He 
took  it  from  the  porter,  and  turned  over 
a  few  of  the  leaves.  "  No,  as  you  say, 
Mr.  Danby  is  always  one  of  the  first  to 
arrive,  while  Mr.  Smowle  figures  horribly." 

"Dauby,  surely,  must  be  ill,"  repeated 
Mr.  Frodsham. 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Heath.  "He 
is  generally  a  steady  young  man  ;  but  he 
is  mortal,  like  the  rest  of  us ;  and  yester- 
day was  Sunday,  and  he  may  possibly 
have  been  with  some  of  the  other  gentle- 
men on  a  jollification  and  have  overslept 
himself,  or  be  sufferingfrom  next  morning's 
headache.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  whether  Mr.  Danby  was  in 
company  with  any  of  them  yesterday  ?  " 

ilr.  Frodsham  departed  on  his  errand, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned. 

"No,"  he  said.  He  had  questioned  all 
the  gentlemen,  and  they  had  none  of  them 
seen  Mr.  Danby,  since  the  closing  of  the 
bank  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  no  use  our  worrying 
ourselves  farther  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Heath,  "  except  that  if  he  has  not  arrived 
by  twelve  o'clock,  I  wish  you  would  be 
good  enough,  Frodsham,  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  his  lodgings,  and  inquire  whether 
he  is  really  ill." 

"I  should  hope  it  would  be  nothing 
serious,"  said  Mr.  Frodsham,  "  Danby  is  a 
general  favourite  in  the  bank." 

"  And  he  would  bt^  particularly  useful 
to  me  at  this  moment,"  said  the  manager, 


"  as  he  writes  better  French  than  any  of 
the  otbcrs,  and  I  shall  probably  have  to 
leave  this  matter  of  Mieville  and  Company, 
of  Brussels,  in  his  hands." 

"  Are  you  going  away,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Frodsham,  with  surprise. 

"  Only  for  a  night  or  so,"  said  Heath  ; 
"  but  I  have  information  this  morning  of 
something  going  on  in  Paris  which,  I 
think,  will  require  looking  into  by  mo 
presently.  If  Danby  is  ill,  the  Mievillo 
matter  must  stand  over  till  my  return. 
So  sec  that  he  is  inquii-ed  after,  please." 

Most  of  the  younger  gentlemen  had 
returned  from  their  luncheon,  and  Mr. 
Smowle  was  cursing  the  fate  which  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  work  immediately 
after  the  mid-day  meal,  without  alio  wing  him 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  solace  of  tobacco, 
when  the  faithful  Rumbold,  in  one  of  the 
intervals  of  tire-stoking,  sidled  over  to  the 
desk,  and,  while  pretending  to  be  occupied 
in  moving  one  of  the  large  ledgers,  said, 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  wacant  stool, 
I  guess,  inthis  establisliment,  Mr.  Smowle." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  "  asked 
Smowle,  looking  up. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  "  said  Rumbold,  as 
usual,  interrogatively,  "why,  exactly  what 
I  say.  The  guvner's  sent  up  a  messenger  to 
young  Danby's  lodgings  to  see  if  he  was  ill, 
and  the  messenger  has  just  come  back." 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  much  the  matter 
with  him,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Smowle. 
"Monday  morning  head-ache,  eh.  Rummy?" 

"  Oh,  isn't  there  nothing  much  the 
matter  with  him  ?  "  said  the  porter,  with  a 
redundancy  of  negative.  "  What  do  you 
think  the  answer  at  his  lodgings  was  ? 
That  he  went  out  some  time  yesterday 
afternoon,  without  saying  where  he  was 
going  or  when  he  should  come  back,  and 
he  didn't  come  home  all  night ;  and  they 
have  heard  nothing  of  him  since." 

"  Hallo,  Walter  D.  ;  hallo,  my  young 
friend  !  "  said  Mr.  Smowle,  shaking  his 
head  ;  "  this  looks  very  bad.  I  hope  you 
are  not  going  to  rob  me  of  my  character 
as  the  black  sheep  of  this  osteblishment, 
because  that  wouldn't  do  me  much  good, 
and  might  do  you  an  amazing  amount  of 
harm.  Didn't  say  where  ho  was  going, 
and  didn't  come  home  all  night  ?  Ah, 
well,  well,  well !  What  did  Hampstead 
say  when  ho  heard  that  message  ?  " 

"  What  did  he  say  ? "  said  Rumbold. 
"  Why,  he  shook  his  head  very  hard,  and 
didn't  seem  to  like  it  a  bit.  Mr.  Frodsham 
was  in  the  room  when  it  came,  and  ho 
seemed  regularly  in  the  dumps." 
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"  No  right-minded  person,  Rumbold," 
said  Mr.  Smowle,  looking  up  at  him, 
"  could  contemplate  any  lapse  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  without  feeling,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  express  it,  '  in  the  dumps.' 
Besides,  Danby,  unlike  myself,  was  of  some 
use  in  this  establishment." 

"  That's  just  what's  put  the  manager 
out  so,"  said  Rumbold.  "He  isn't  one  to 
take  on  because  one  of  you  gentlemen  has 
a  sick  head-ache  or  has  been  out  for  a 
lark  ;  but  he  wanted  Mr.  Danby  particu- 
larly just  now.     I  heard  him  say  so." 

"  What  did  he  want  him  for  ?  "  asked 
Smowle. 

"  To  take  charge  of  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence while  he  is  away,"  said  the 
porter.  "  The  manager's  going  away  to 
Paris  to-night.  I  told  you  it  wasn't  for 
nothing  he  sent  for  the  Continental  Brad- 
shaw." 

"  Going  to  Paris  ?  "What,  is  there  any- 
thing special  on  there  ?  " 

"  Prom  what  I  could  make  out,  I  should 
say  there  was,"  said  Rumbold.  "  Some  of 
them  foreign  discount  agents  playing  up 
their  games  again  no  doubt,  and  the  mana- 
ger is  going  to  look  after  them  himself. 
There  would  be  a  fine  chance  for  you  now, 
if  you  could  speak  French,  to  cut  in  and 
taJie  Mr.  Danby's  place." 

"  '  Parlez  vous  Fran^ais,' "  said  Mr. 
Smowle.  "  '  There  are  many  to  whom  this 
question  is  addressed'  ;  for  the  rest  vide 
advertisement.  No,  Rummy,  the  French 
which  I  acquired  during  a  fortnight  at 
Boulogne  is  limited,  and  I  certainly  could 
not  undertake  to  conduct  a  correspondence 
in  that  language." 

So  the  day  wore  on  and  the  evening 
came,  when  the  younger  gentlemen  were 
released  from  their  toils,  and  went  away, 
bestowing  very  little  thought  upon  their 
missing-  comrade.  But  the  manager  re- 
mained long  after  their  departure,  sending 
out  for  some  dinner  aboiit  five,  a  thing 
which  he  had  never  been  known  to  do 
before,'  and  at  seven  despatching  Rumbold 
to  fetch  a  cab. 

When  he  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
vehicle,  the  porter  intended  to  take  the 
portmanteau,  but  was  siifprised  to  find 
that  Mr.  Heath  had  it  already  in  his  hand. 
"No,  thank  you,"  ho  said,  checking  the 
movement  which  Rumbold  made  to  take  it 
from  him.  "  I  can  carry  it  very  well  myself, 
and  I  want  you  to  look  in  the  address-book 
and  see  where  Mr.  Danby  lives,  and  tell  the 
cabman  to  drive  there.  I  sliould  like  to 
learn  something  of  him  before  going." 


When  Rumbold  came  out  with  the 
address,  he  found  the  manager  already 
seated  in  the  cab,  and  the  portmanteau 
with  him,  so  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
direct  the  driver  to  South  Molton-street, 
and  to  retire .  into  the  bank  very  much 
puzzled  at  all  that  had  taken  place. 

Mrs.  Wilkins,  the  landlady  of  ilr. 
Danby's  lodgings,  was  not  best  pleased  on 
hearing  from  her  maid-of-all-work,  "A 
man  wanted  to  see  her  about  Mr.  Danby, 
please,"  but  on  emerging  from  the  under- 
ground regions  in  which  she  passed  most 
of  her  time  she  was  confronted  by  Mr. 
Heath,  and  was  at  once  much  impressed 
by  his  manner.  He  asked  whether  any- 
thing had  been  heard  of  the  missing 
tenant,  and  seemed  quite  distressed  when 
Mrs.  Wilkins  answered  in  the  negative. 
He  took  great  pains  to  make  the  old  lady 
understand  that  he  was  the  manager  of 
the  bank,  and  that  he  had  called  there 
because  Mr.  Danby  was  so  highly  thought 
of  by  his  employers.  Finally  he  took  his 
leave,  with  the  hope  that  when  he  retui-ned 
from  Paris,  where  he  said  he  was  going, 
he  should  find  that  Mr.  Danby  was  again 
safely  ensconced  in  what  he  was  sure 
must  be  that  very  comfortable  room. 

So  to  the  Charing  Cross  Station  and 
through  the  night  to  Dover,  across  the 
Channel,  and  along  the  Great  Northern 
road  to  Paris.  Two  things  only  were 
noticeable  in  him  during  the  journey,  and 
they  were  that  he  never  parted  with  the 
portmanteau,  which  he  now  always  carried 
with  the  painted  name  of  Studley  on  it 
well  displayed ;  and  that  when  he  staggered 
from  the  boat  and  put  his  foot  upon 
French  soO,  or  what  stands  for  it,  on  the 
slippery,  sea-soaked  pier  of  Calais,  and 
was  asked  what  was  his  name,  he  re- 
plied without  hesitation,  "  Studley."  If 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  produce  his 
passport,  the  same  name  would  have 
been  found  in  that  document. 


THE  NEW  PARIS  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  great  theatre  which  has  just  been 
completed  in  Paris  is  professedly  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  its  kind  that  exists. 
The  architect,  M.  Garnier,  is  a  man  of 
genius,  with  just  ideas  upon  dramatic  art, 
which  he  has  worked  out  logically.  He 
has,  moreover,  travelled  over  the  world, 
studying  the  best  examples  in  every  city. 
He  has  thus  combined  theory  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  result,  after  years  of  labour, 
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ia  the  splemlid  temple  that  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  Ivue  de  In  Pais. 

No  such  moniuuent  could  be  reared 
by  private  exertion.  lu  almost  all  the 
cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
certainly  in  all  the  capitals,  one  theatre 
at  least  ia  the  work  of  the  State  or 
the  City.  Indeed,  it  seems  only  in  logical 
fitness  that,  where  the  exchange,"  the 
church,  the  public  square,  the  town  haO, 
have  been  fm-nished  by  the  community 
itaelf,  an  entertainment  of  such  import- 
ance, which  engrosses  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands, should  enjoy  the  same  substantial 
aid.  The  dignity  of  the  stage  is  enhanced 
when  we  see  some  handsome  pile  standing 
conspicuous  and  alone,  tilling  the  whole  side 
of  a  square,  and  we  know  by  instinct  that 
this  is  TuE  TuKATUK.  In  how  many  cities 
abroad  does  this  welcome  object  meet  the 
stranger's  eye  :  as  at  Boi-deaux,  Mar- 
seilles, Munich,  where  splendid  and  archi- 
tectural buildings,  adorned  with  statues 
and  columns,  are  among  the  stateliest 
monuments  of  the  town. 

There  is  something  almost  fascinating 
in  the  study  of  these  temples  of  intel- 
lectual entcrtiiinment,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  principles  of  their 
arrangement  and  construction  should  have 
exercised  the  genius  and  ingenuity  of 
many.  The  larger  the  building,  the  more 
complicated  becomes  the  problem  of 
arranging  distinct  and  convenient  de- 
partmenta  for  the  different  classes  of 
the  audience  ;  of  contriving  separate 
and  convenient  approaches,  and  equal 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  for 
all.  There  are,  in  short,  so  many  elements 
to  be  considered,  so  many  interests  to  be 
harmoniously  concUiated,  so  much  tempta- 
tion to  fall  into  detail,  with  such  oppor- 
tunities for  genius  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity,  that  into  no  class  of  building 
does  logic  cuter  so  largely,  or  the  want  of 
it  produce  such  confusion.  A  well  laid 
out  theatre  is  a  grateful  and  welcome 
object;  and  it  may  bo  added  that  this 
excellence  in  every  way  conduces  to  the 
dramatic  object  for  which  the  theatre  is 
built. 

During  the  imperial  days,  when  Paris 
was  being  renewed  with  reckless  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  felt  that  the  reconstruction 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  superb 
temple  of  the  drama,  which  should  be 
conspicuous  to  all  the  world.  There  was 
to  be  no  limit  to  either  cost  or  magnifi- 
cence. Everything  was  done  to  secure 
success.      A   commission   was   appointed 


not  to  receive  plans,  but  to  enquire  into 
theatrical  and  scenic  principles,  and  issue 
a  scheme  for  the  guidance  of  competi- 
tors. Alachinists,  scene-paintei-s,  dramatic 
authors,  were  all  invited  to  give  their 
opinions  ;  and  finally,  after  all  due  delibc- 
'  ration,  the  plans  of  M.  Garnier  were 
selected.  A  theatre  constructed  under 
such  conditions  might  bo  fairly  supposed 
to  represent  all  that  science  and  experience 
has  discovered  to  the  present  time,  and  yet 
it  has  to  bo  admitted  that  the  result  of  all 
this  prodigious  exertion  is  a  theatre,  hand- 
some, indeed,  but  differing  little  from  other 
theatres  of  less  pretension.  This  might  seem 
mortifying,  but  for  its  establishing  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principles  of  the  stage  ai-c 
of  an  antique  simplicity  ;  that  honest  study 
only  leads  back  to  the  old  primitive  system 
which  has  endui'ed  since  the  days  of  Euri- 
pides. All  really  great  architects  have 
been  successful  in  their  theatres,  as  no 
shape  of  building  offers  finer  opportunities 
for  bold  and  simple  ai-rangement. 

The  New  French  Opera  House  may  then 
fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  modern  ideas.  The 
architect  visited  the  leading  theatres  of 
Europe,  and  prepared  a  sort  of  "  return," 
based  on  a  series  of  exhaustive  questions 
addressed  to  the  directors.  He  thus  dis- 
covered the  weak  places,  and,  by  com- 
parison, ascertained  all  that  was  most 
convenient  in  practice. 

The  new  theatre  has  unquestionably  a 
somewhat  gaudy,  meretricious  air,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  other  imperial  constructions, 
and,  though  bulky,  wants  dignity.  It 
impresses  at  first  with  a  certain  surjsrise, 
but  with  successi%'e  visits  it  becomes  less  ' 
agreeable. 

The  different  parts  of  the  house  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  outside,  which 
the  architect  intended  as  a  "  note  "  of  his 
building:  an  oblong  block  in  front  holding 
the  entrance  hall,  &c. ;  a  dome  in  the  middle, 
and  signifying  tlio  "auditorium";  and  a 
huge  temple-like  building  rising  behind  and 
higher  than  all,  and  containing  the  stage, 
and  that  va.st  space  above  the  stage,  into 
which  the  curtain  can  bo  drawn  without 
rolling  or  folding.  This  sort  of  architec- 
tural arrangement  has  a  spacious  air  and 
looks  honest,  but  the  unity  of  the  building 
ia  sacrificed.  The  main  element,  too,  is 
that  vast  entrance  hall  where  the  spectators 
aro  assembled.  This  is  the  theatre ;  the 
rest — stage,  aj)proaches,  &c. — are  "depen- 
dences." The  dome,  therefore,  should  be 
the  chief  conspicuous  object,    whilst  the 
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having  so  vast  a  chamber  over  the  stage  is 
inartistic,  and  even,  for  purposes  of  stage 
machinery,  seems  almost  nnnecessary,  as  all 
the  changes  might  be  effected  from  below. 
But  high  as  is  this  construction  above  the 
dome,  -which  it  dwarfs,  it  would  have  been 
still  higher  but  for  an  architectural 
artifice,  the  dome  itself  being  a  false  one, 
and  the  real  dome  many  feet  below.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  older  shape  of  theatres 
— the  larger  oblong  block,  with  a  coned 
roof  and  a  sort  of  portico  in  front — is 
more  expressive,  and  less  likely  to  lend 
itself  to  any  fantastic  result,  than  the 
result  of  M.  Garnier's  architectural  inge- 
nuity. 

As  one  of  the  very  first  objects  to  be 
considered  in  designing  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  which  is  intended  to  contain 
thousands  of  spectators,  is  the  provision  of 
ample  and  convenient  means  of   safe  and 
rapid  ingress  and  egress,  the  first  desidera- 
tum in  a  theatre  is  that  it  should  be  isolated. 
Too    many    theatres    are    built    with    an 
anxious  regard  to  considerations  of  space, 
with  all  their  entrances  huddled  together 
in  front,   and  the  audience  is  thus  poured 
into    the   house,    as   it    were,    through    a 
number  of  conduits  placed  side  by  side. 
In    a    grand   theatre,    standing   detached, 
these     matters     are    much    more     easily 
and   comfortably  arranged,   and,   by  the 
exercise     of     good     sense,     M.     Gamier 
has   worked  out   the   important   problem 
admirably.      The  entrances,  it  is  obvious, 
should    be    regulated    by    some    sort   of 
relation  to  the  distinct  places  inside.     It 
is   obvious  that  the  readiest  approach  to 
the  grand  tier  would  be  from  the  front  or 
facade  of  the  theatre,    by   means    of   the 
grand  stair  leading  straight  from  the  hall 
to  the  centre  of  the  bend  or  horseshoe.  As 
the  galleries  and  upper  boxes  would  have  to 
be  reached  directly  by  steeper  approaches, 
these,  it  is  evident,  would  be  best  placed  at 
the  sides,  where,  too,  would  be  found  the 
entrances  to    the   pit.      But  there  is  yet 
another    difficulty   as    to  the    approaches, 
namely,   how  to   divide  the  carriage  and 
pedestrian  traffic.     If  both  these  entrances 
are  in  front,   there  are  serious  dangers  or 
incovcnienccs,  as  any  one  who  has  attended 
the   Covcnt   Garden   Opera  on  a  crowded 
night  has  found.     The  stream  of  carriages 
interrupts    the    many    streams     of     foot 
passengers,    and   this    not    without    peril. 
These  two  classes  it  might  seem  almost 
impossible  to  conciliate;  but  the  division 
of   entrances  almost  solves  the  dilliculty. 
Thus  the  tenants  of  stalls  and  grand  tier 


will  arrive  in  carriages,  and  be  set  down 
in  front,  while  the  vast  mass  of  the  lower 
division  will  come  on  foot,  and  make  their 
way  to  the  sides  of  the  building.  There  is 
yet  an  intermediate  class,  who  arrive  in 
hired  cabs,  and  to  these  M.  Gamier  allots 
a  distinct  entrance  at  one  of  the  sides,  at 
the  expense,  it  would  seem,  of  his  hitherto 
logical  arrangement.  The  subdivision 
into  hired  and  private  carriage  traffic 
confuses  the  previous  division  of  entrances 
into  what  might  be  called  plebeian  and 
patrician :  and  it  involves  the  incon- 
venience that  tenants  of  the  stalls  or 
grand  tier  who  have  come  in  a  cab  must, 
on  going  away,  make  their  way  from  their 
ovm  door  to  this  special  one,  where  they 
can  alone  hope  to  find  their  vehicles. 

The  French  custom  of  "  control "  by 
which  every  one  entering  the  house  has  to 
exchange  their  ticket  at  a  central  bureau, 
is  maintained,  and  in  the  great  hall  there 
will  be  four  of  these  offices,  at  each  of 
which  four  officials  will  be  stationed. 
This  system,  though  it  appears  costly  and 
troublesome,  is  in  reality  cheap  and  simple, 
and  once  more  exhibits  the  nicely  logical 
instinct  of  our  neighbours  in  business. 
The  system  amounts  to  this,  that  not  only 
is  there  only  one  barrier  for  taking  the 
tickets,  where  the  ticket  takers  sit  to- 
gether, and  thus  "  control "  each  other, 
but  they  themselves  are  controlled  by  the 
vouchers  they  give  in  return,  and  which 
are  retained  by  the  box  keepers.  In 
England,  fraud  is  favoured  by  the  false 
arrangement  of  a  money-taker  and  a 
ticket-taker  being  detailed  for  each  de- 
partment, who  are  thus  in  relation, 
whereas  in  France  the  administration 
receives  the  tickets  from  all  alike. 

A  great  feature  in  a  well-built  theatre 
should  be  the  grand  staircase.  This,  of 
course,  belongs  to  the  dress  tiers  and 
gala  portions  of  the  audience,  and  should 
lead  directly  to  the  boxes.  And  certainly 
the  effect  of  such  a  grand  flight  is  very 
striking.  But  as  the  floor  and  stalls 
in  M.  Garnier's  building  are  some  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  the 
grand  stair,  in  the  new  theatre,  had  to 
be  divided  half  way  up,  so  to  allow 
those  ascending  access  to  the  stall  flight. 
There  is  an  air  of  compromise  in  this 
arrangement  and  a  want  of  boldness,  and 
it  virtually  makes  two  flights  instead  of 
one.  The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the 
false  level  of  the  floor,  which  is,  in  fact, 
placed  on  the  second  story.  The  true 
arrangement  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
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floor  of  the  honsc  should  bo  on  a  level  with 
the  street,  and  that  the  stairs  shonld  lead 
to  the  boxes.  The  truth  is  that  the  elaborate 
subdivision  of  entrances  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  these  different  levels,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  multiplication  of  stair- 
cases. Indeed  to  this  cause  also  must  be 
attributed  the  disfiguring  roof  above  the 
stage,  for,  if  the  stage  itself  had  been 
fixed  on  the  groiind  level,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  carrying  this 
roof  to  its  present  unsightly  and  inhar- 
monious height. 

The  interior  or  salle  is  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, nearly  circular,  and  giving  an 
idea  of  vast  space.  The  galleries  are  of 
a  very  solid  kind,  and  by  an  unnsunl 
arrangement,  the  boxes  are  placed  behind. 
Thus,  each  "  box  "  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  an  exposed  "slice"  of  the  gallery,  veith  a 
little  room  behind.  Like  all  compromises, 
this  combination  enfeebles  both  elements, 
but  it  virtually  amounts  to  the  abolition  of 
the  box.  This  i.s,  however,  perhaps  as  well 
after  all,  for  the  encouraging  effect  on  the 
performers  of  a  hou.se  filled  to  the  roof  is 
nearly  lost  in  a  theatre  that  is  all  pigeon- 
holes, from  which  faces  languidly  peep 
out.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that 
the  principle  of  dramatic  effect  comprises 
audiences  as  well  as  actors  ;  that  the 
former,  by  their  svmpathies  and  expressed 
interest,  should  join  in  the  representation. 
All  the  audience  here  is  in  the  house— the 
true  system — and  very  different  from  that 
of  the  average  theatre,  where  caverns  are 
hollowed  out  under  the  boxes,  and  where, 
between  the  tiers,  there  are  great  round 
absorbing  spaces.  The  Theatre  Fran^ais 
is  almost  perfect  in  this  sense,  taking  into 
account  its  size  and  modest  pretensions. 
From  the  stage  it  must  appear  one  amphi- 
theatre of  faces,  confined,  a.s  it  were,  by 
slender  solid  ribbons,  the  galleries  being  so 
shallow,  the  panel  work  so  narrow,  and  the 
occupants  pnt  so  forward.  It  may  be  added, 
also,  that  the  relation  of  the  stage  to  the 
house  is  simply  perfect,  its  height  above  tlio 
stalls  being  nicely  adjusted.  The  arch, 
too,  is  deep  and  semi-circular ;  the  painted 
drapery,  thongh  old-fashioned,  has  a 
grandeur  and  solidity  that  contra.st3  with 
the  tawdry  decorations  in  other  theatres, 
which,  too  often,  only  display  themselves 
instead  of  giving  effect  to  the  stage ;  and 
the  huge  rolling  folds  of  a  sombre  chocolate 
drapcrj-,  which  descend  almost  to  the  chord 
of  tie  arch,  throw  out,  with  admirable 
effect,  the  tigures  and  scenery  below. 

The  question  of  what  kind  the  curtain 


should  be  seems  simple  enough,  but  should 
be  regulated,  like  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  stage,  by  logical  prin- 
ciples. The  old  dark-green  curtain  had  a 
not  inappropriate  significance,  and  even 
mysttn-y.  Now  gaudy  pictures,  framed  in 
gold,  arc  almost  invariably  adopted.  These 
formerly  did  duty  as  "drop  scenes," 
which  descended  between  the  acts,  and 
were  indeed  siipposed  to  be  no  more  than 
scenes  let  down  for  the  nonce,  more  grateful 
to  the  eye  and  not  so  final  as  the  curtain. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
usual  temples  and  vast  landscapes  of  the 
commonplace  act-drop  are  felt  to  be 
inappropriate  and  out  of  place,  and  many 
devices  have  been  tried  to  improve  upon 
the  conventional  arrangement.  Curtains 
of  plain  material  have  been  tried,  but  they 
invariably  look  poor  and  mean,  even  in 
their  best  days,  while  those  of  genuine 
velvet  or  stuff  which  are  in  use  in  some 
houses  are  open  to  the  objection  of  growing 
"  shabby,"  of  showing  creases,  and  of 
getting  worn  at  the  folds  and  collecting  the 
dust.  Again,  in  a  great  theatre  an  amount  of 
material  much  larger  than  the  space  filled 
has  to  be  employed,  so  as  to  cause  hand- 
some folds,  for  otherwise  the  display  would 
be  meagre  and  poor ;  and  where  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  material  the  weight  to 
be  lifted  becomes  enormous,  and  almost 
unmanageable. 

A  painted  curtain,  then,  seems  most 
convenient  and  least  incongruous,  the 
folds  not  being  painted  too  heavily, 
and  the  idea  suggested  being  that  of 
a  cloth  painted.  So  does  the  mellow 
amber  curtain  at  Covent  Garden  ascend, 
though  the  double  folding,  which  sets 
in  when  the  curtain  is  half  way  up, 
has  a  most  awkward  effect.  At  the 
Paris  "  Gaiete  "  there  is  a  wonderful 
curtain  crowded  with  figui-es  of  all  ages 
and  climes,  well  grouped  and  painted  ;  yet 
the  effect  is  bad  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
aml)ition  of  the  effort.  As  for  curt;iins 
made  of  looking-glass  and  such  bizarre 
attempts,  they  are  mere  fantastic  tricks, 
and  unworthy  of  the  theatre. 

By  long-established  custom  the  curtain 
is  let  down  from  the  top,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  actual  drapery  be 
employed,  it  should  properly  fall  in  grace- 
ful folds  from  each  side  of  the  stage.  The 
old  green  curtain,  falling  slowly  i"  waves, 
was  certainly  effective,  and  suited  the  old 
theatres,  but  would  be  wholly  out  of  place 
where  magnificence  and  glitter  reign  on 
both  sides    of    the    curtain.       Everything 
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points  to  the  conclusioii  that  the  screen 
interposed  between  the  audience  and  the 
stage  shoixld  be  a  cloth,  richly  but  soberly 
painted,  in  harmony  with  the  front  of  the 
house,  rather  than  the  back,  and  in  a  far 
more  sober  key  than  any  of  the  scenes 
behind. 

The  question  of  lighting  is  another 
problem  that  engages  the  attention  of  the 
architect  of  a  new  theatre.  Our  modern 
London  manager  thinks  nothing  so  simple 
or  effective  as  the  sunlight  that  glares 
in  the  roof.  In  other  houses,  more 
old  fashioned,  chandeliers,  following  the 
line  of  the  boxes,  are  in  favour.  Yet 
to  these  there  is  the  insurmountable 
objection  of  inconvenient  heat  and  a 
kind  of  interposing  glow,  as  anyone 
will  discover  who  stoops  over  the  edge  of 
his  box.  The  sunlight  is  a  radically  false, 
coarse,  and  even  detestable  mode  of  illumi- 
nation. The  light  thus  concentrated  is  so 
fierce,  that  under  surfaces  are  in  shadow, 
and  the  whole  seems  laid  out  in  alternate 
patches  of  light  and  darkness.  This  is  not 
"  lighting  "  in  the  proper  sense  bf  the  word. 

The  audience  part  of  a  theatre  should 
be  lit  like  a  ball-room  or  other  hall  where 
people  in  full  dress  assemble — that  is, 
the  light  should  be  diffused,  so  as  to  fall 
with  due  effect  on  every  part,  and  show 
off  faces,  dresses,  and  ornaments.  The 
merely  furnishing  light,  pure  and  simple, 
is  not  what  is  desired.  The  grand  central 
chandelier,  with  amass  of  light,  large  instead 
of  intense,  is  certainly  in  accordance  with 
the  true  principle.  There  is  a  dignity  and 
beauty  in  a  handsome  chandelier,  with  its 
glittering  crystal  drops  and  elegant  design. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  open 
to  a  very  serious  objection,  which  is,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  is  large  and  effective, 
it  impedes  the  view  from  the  galleries. 
But  this  is  the  fault  of  the  arrangement  of 
existing  theatres,  and  the  eagerness  for 
profit,  through  which  the  frequenters  of 
the  galleries  are  perched  away  aloft, 
where  they  can  barely  see  or  hear.  If  the 
true  principle  were  applied,  of  placing  the 
highest  gallery  no  higher  than  where  satis- 
factory view  and  hearing  of  the  perfor- 
mance could  be  secured,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  chandelier  would  necessarily  be 
above  the  line  of  vision.  M.  Garnier,  in- 
deed, hopes  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  hang- 
ing his  chandelier  in  the  dome ;  but  this 
seems  an  architectural  fallacy,  as  the  dif- 
ficulty is  removed  by  raising  the  chandelier, 
and  thus  preventing  it  exercising  its  full 
function. 


Lighting  the  stage  is  another  difficulty, 
which  has  led  to  endless  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  light  that  illuminates  the 
actor's  figure  should  come  from  above  or 
below. 

In  the  last  century,  the  stage  was  lit 
with  great  chandeliers,  which  hung  a 
little  in  front  of  the  curtain.  This,  it  has 
been  almost  vehemently  urged,  is  the  true 
princiisle  ;  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
system  is  impossible  at  the  present  date, 
where  so  much  glare  is  required,  and 
where  the  proscenium  is  so  high.  To  be 
effective,  the  light  should  be  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  performers'  faces 
as  it  is  at  present ;  and  no  amount  of 
ingenuity  could  contrive  this  in  any  other 
way  than  by  means  of  the  footlights,  unless 
by  carrying  a  screened  row  of  lights  across 
the  opening,  which  would  have  a  strange 
effect.  The  truth  is,  the  present  system 
answers  well  enough,  and  few,  unless 
reminded  of  them,  would  notice  the  ob- 
jections to  it,,  viz.,  casting  the  shadows 
upwards,  &c. 

The  French  principle,  however,  of  sink- 
ing the  footlights  in  a  channel,  so  that 
they  are  nearly  below  the  stage,  the 
boards  being  sloped  away  in  front  of  them, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rays,  is  a 
radically  false  one.  The  light  comes  as 
from  an  opening  in  a  furnace,  and  leaves 
the  space  above  it  comparatively  unillu- 
minated.  The  result  is,  the  shadow  or  dark- 
ness on  the  audience  side  is  too  great,  and 
the  contrast  too  strong.  Every  one  sitting 
in  the  stalls  will  have  noticed  the  fierce, 
unpleasant  glare  which  is  cast  out  of  the 
ground  upon  the  actors  as  they  draw  near 
the  orchestra,  and  which  is  as  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  true  lighting  as  the  eff'ect  of  the 
"  sunlight "  is  to  that  of  the  chandelier. 
The  older  .system,  namely,  of  lamps,  each 
with  its  little  screen,  as  can  be  seen  at 
Covent  Garden,  is  much  more  satisfactory ; 
as  the  light  reaches  the  audience  through 
the  open  spaces  between  the  screens,  and 
is  diffused  better  in  front  and  behind 
the  footlights,  and  the  glare  is  not  nearly 
so  ofl'ensivc. 

The  latest  French  system  is  to  have 
the  jets  below  the  stage  reversed.  But 
the  whole  light  furnished  is  in  excess  of 
what  is  required,  which  is  owing  to  the 
necessity  for  throwing  sufficient  light  on 
the  figures,  whether  they  are  away  from 
the  orchestra  and  far  up  the  stage,  as  well 
as  when  they  are  close  to  the  orchestra. 
If  the  light  be  sti-ong  enough  in  the  first 
instance,  it  will  of  course  be  too  .strong  in 
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tho  second  ;  and  if  sufficient;  in  the  second, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  when  the  actors 
are  removed  to  a  distiincc. 

These,  and  kindred  difficulties,  seem 
inseparable  accompaniments  of  tho  arti- 
ficial requireuients  of  tho  stage,  and  can 
no  more  be  altogether  got  rid  of  than  a 
theatrical  scene  can  ever  be  really  made 
like  anything  in  nature,  unless  the  ima- 
gination of  the  spectator  largely  assists  in 
the  process.  To  say  that  M.  Gamier 
should  not  have  been  able  to  overcome  them 
altogether,  thercfoiv,  is  merely  to  say  that 
tho  designer  of  the  new  Paris  Opera  House 
is  mortal,  like  the  architects  of  meaner 
buildings.  There  is,  after  all,  a  limit  to 
what  can  be  done  both  before  and  behind 
the  curtain ;  and,  magnificent  as  it  is,  we 
return  to  our  original  opinion  that  the 
new  theati-e  will  not  differ  in  any  startling 
degree  from  other  houses  of  similar  pre- 
tensions. 


POPPY. 

IX   KIXE   CUAl'TERS. 
Vi. 

That  "  Charlie  "  was  a  standing  offence 
to  the  young  husband.  He  protested 
against  being  called  Max  like  a  man  ont  of 
a  Gennan  opera.  In  his  tender  moments 
he  would  beg  Poppy  to  withdraw  the 
name,  bat  she  said  she  couldn't,  she  didn't 
care  about  the  name  of  Charles  since  it 
had  been  borne  by  a  butler  in  the  Hard- 
wickc  household,  whose  beery  propensities 
had  caused  him  to  be  iguominiously  ex- 
pelled from  further  prosecution  of  his 
legitimate  functions.  As  to  "Charlie,' 
that  only  meant  her  Cousin  Graham.  Max 
was  a  delightful  name,  "  and  suits  you," 
she  said,  looking  admiringly  into  the  manly 
face  of  her  husband.  She  loved  him  dearly, 
but  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  him ;  a  little 
bored  by  his  tenderness  ;  a  little  doubtful 
of  his  good  opinion  ;  and  not  a  little  dis- 
posed to  as.sert  herself  and  her  family,  and 
her  doings  and  privileges  upon  every 
occasion.  The  thought  rankled  in  her 
mind  that  Sir  Charles  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  her;  that  hej-egretted  not  having  thrown 
the  handkerchief  to  one  of  those  high-bred 
beauties  whereof  tho  fame  had  penetrated 
even  into  the  humble  Vicarage  drawing- 
room.  Country  neighbours  love  "  the 
cackle  of  the  burg,"  and  some  of  the  great 
ladies  who  called  twice  a  year  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  asked  Poppy  and  her  papa 
to  a  croquet  party  or  an  archery  fete,  had 
dropped  a  word  here  and  a  hint  there,  and 


had  expressed  their  congratulations  after 
a  fashion  a  little  too  much  tinctured  with 
surprise  to  bealtogctherplousingto  Poppy's 
sensitive  spirit.  She  was  jealous  of  the 
thought  that  anything  but  simple  affection 
could  have  brought  about  their  marriage. 
'■  lie  loved  me,  and  I  loved  him,  and  so  we 
were  married,"  said  Poppy  to  herself,  dis- 
posing peremptorily  of  the  matter  after  her 
own  summary  fashion  of  dealing  with 
things.  "  All  the  rest's  humbug,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  worry  myself  running  after 
ideas.     I  hate  a  fool's  errand." 

Nevertheless,  though  she  claimed  privi- 
leges for  herself  which  she  would  at  once 
have  denied  her  husband,  she  did  now 
and  again  feel  a  little  uneasy  at  Captain 
Graham's  influence  on  their  mutual  rela- 
tionship. To  Sir  Charles  she  said  she  was 
consoling  Graham.  He  seemed  to  need  a 
great  deal  of  consolation  about  a  woman 
he  had  never  loved,  her  husband  thought. 
"  And  it  would  be  a  capital  marriage  for 
him,"  Poppy  went  on  plaintively,  "  if  it 
could  only  be  brought  to  pass.  I  declare, 
Max,  since  wc  have  been  so  happy  our- 
selves, I  feel  twice  as  much  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  other  people." 

Sir  Charles  made  a  wry  face,  and  kissed 
her ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  she  was 
riding  off  on  a  donkey  to  Sonnenherg, 
Captain  Graham  holding  the  sunshade 
over  her  pretty  face,  whilst  Poppy  prattled 
by  the  way. 

"  Max  has  letters  to  write,"  she  said, 
"  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  put  off  the 
expedition  on  that  account."  She  expected 
a  note  of  admiration  at  her  husband's 
magnanimity ;  and  she  felt  rather  aggrieved 
when  Graham  said,  "  Depend  upon  it  he's 
glad  of  the  excuse  for  a  shady  cigar. 
Letters  to  write  is  too  stereotyped  an 
excuse  for  anything  but  polite  tiction 
now-a-days,  my  dear." 

"Max  doesn't  tell  stories." 

"  Nor  do  you,  when  you  say  '  not  at 
home.'  " 

"  That's  quite  a  different  thing." 

"All  recogni.sed  official  formulas.  Letters 
to  write,  a  bad  headache,  not  at  home. 
They  all  mean  you  are  misanthropically 
inclined  for  the  moment ;  that's  all ; 
and  as  I'm  the  gainer,  Poppy,  I'm  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  or  split 
straws  with  yon  for  tho  turn  events  have 
taken." 

But  Poppy  was  not  to  be  mollified  by 
the  sugar-plum  thrown  in  for  her  benefit. 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  Max,"  she  repeated, 
sturdily.      "  And    I    know   he    had    real 
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business ;  I  felt  liorribly  selfish  for  not 
having  stayed  at  home  to  help  him." 

Altogether  the  expedition  was  not 
successful.  Some  slight  shade  of  remorse 
made  Poppy  less  bright  and  less  sympa- 
thetic than  usual ;  and  when,  after  a  long 
silence,   she   began  for  the  seventh    time 

since    they    sat      out,    "  Max    says " 

Captain  Graham  felt  it  behoved  him  to 
stop  this  boredom  of  quotations  from  Sir 
Charles  at  any  price. 

"  '  I  am  Sir  Oracle  !  '  hey  Poppy  ?  '  And 
when  I  speak  let  no  dog  bark.'  But  if  a 
dog  don't  bark,  he  bites." 

"  Charlie  !  "  cried  his  cousin,  all  aflame 
with  anger,  and  in  her  agitation  trying  to 
slip  down;  "I  won't  stand  it;  you  are 
always  sneering  at  my  husband ;  you  are 
always  trying  to  show  him  in  a  bad  light ; 
you  impute  motives  to  him,  you  insinuate 
things  about  him,  that  are  abominable.  I 
know  that  you  are  ever  so  much  older 
than  I  am,  but  you  have  no  right  to  treat 
me  like  a  little  girl  now  I  am  married !  " 

"You'll  frighten  the  donkey,"  said 
Captain  Graham,  coolly.  "  I  never  saw 
you  in  such  a  temper  before.  What's 
happened  to  put  you  out  ?  " 

"  You  !  "  Poppy  whimpered,  for  she  felt 
quite  ashamed  of  her  outbreak,  and  afraid 
she  had  made  herself  ridiculous. 

"I?"  Graham  repeated.  "When  I  have 
been  plodding  like  a  patient  pilgrim  by 
your  side.  My  dear  child,  you  must 
remember  I've  loved  you  since  you  were 
as  high  as  the  table  ;  and  when  I  am  with 
you  I  want  to  have  Poppy,  not  diluted  Sir 
Charles  and  water." 

Poppy  made  no  answer ;  she  hung  her 
head  down;  Graham  talked  to  the  donkey- 
boy,  and  whistled  during  the  pauses  of 
the  conversation.  As  they  crossed  the  top 
of  the  Kur  Garten,  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  least  frequented  paths,  they  saw 
Su-  Charles  seated  on  a  bench  beside  a 
lady  to  whom  he  appeared  to  be  speak- 
ing earnestly.  The  lady  hastily  drew 
down  her  veil  as  they  approached,  and 
rising,  disappeared  amongst  the  trees. 
Sir  Charles  came  towards  them  with  a 
heightened  colour.  Captain  Graham's  and 
Poppy's  eyes  met. 

"How    about    the     important    letters 
eh  ?  "  asked  cousin  Charlie. 

But  Poppy  was  too  indignant  to  reply. 


"  A  NEAR  shave,  that !  "  cousin  Charlie 
exclaimed,  taking  off  his  felt  hat,  and 
fanning   himself   as   he  lay  back   in   the 


carriage.  "  To  see  the  Ariadne,  did  you 
say  ?  I  declare  if  I'd  known  it  was  so 
hot,  I  don't  think  I'd  have  come;  the  end 

of  October,  too  !  " 

"I  thought  yon  didn't  care  about  heat," 
Poppy  answered  snappishly. 

She  had  been  snappish  with  him  ever 
since  that  day  when  the  veiled  lady  had 
risen  and  walked  away  from  Sir  Charles's 
side  in  the  Kur  Garten.  And  she  was 
doubly  uneasy  now,  being  separated  from 
her  husband,  whom,  at  the  last  moment, 
she  had  seen  struggling  with  the  crowd 
in  company  with  a  lady  whose  general 
outlines  resembled  that  of  the  fair  unknown 
on  the  bench. 

"  Sir  Charles  is  taking  it  pretty  coolly 
at  any  rate,"  said  Graham,  getting  up  to 
put  his  hat  into  the  net-work,  and  ruffling 
his  curly  hair  with  both  hands  as  he  sat 
down  again. 

To  this  Poppy  made  no  reply. 
"We  shall  get  to  a  station  soon,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said,  after  a  pause  ;  "  and  then 
Max  will  come  into  our  cai-riage.  It's 
dreadful  the  way  they  pen  you  up  in  these 
foreign  waiting-rooms." 

Meanwhile,  poor  Sir  Charles  was  think- 
ing, rather  ruefully,  that  it  was  a  hard 
thing  he  and  his  wife  could  never  be  alone 
together  now.  At  the  first  station  he  got 
out  and  came  to  the  window,  looking  some- 
what doleful  still,  but  with  certain  glim- 
merings of  consolation  in  the  background, 
of  which  he  wisely  made  no  sign. 

"  Won't  you  come  in.  Max?"  said  Poppy, 
rising  to  make  place  for  him  next  the 
window. 

"I?    thanks,    no;    that   is,    I'm  —  I'm 

smoking " 

"Oh  !  just  as  you  like.  But,  as  every 
one  smokes  here,  you  might  as  well  finish 
your  cigar  in  our  carriage." 

Charlie,  scenting  the  matrimonial  battle 
from  afar,  said,  "  Ha  !  ha !  "  to  himself, 
and  felt  pleased.  He  was  rather  dis- 
gusted with  Poppy's  jealousy.  "  To  think 
of  a  girl  being  spooney  on  a  prig  like 
that!"  he  said  to  himself,  and  was  not 
sorry  that  she  would  have  to  suffer  for 
her  freaks  of  temper  as  regarded  himself. 
"  There's  the  bell  !  "  cried  Sii-  Charles, 
beating  a  hasty  retreat ;  and  he  rushed 
away  to  his  compartment. 

"I  bet  you  any  odds,"  Captain  Graham 
said,  "  that  he  is  whispering  sentimental 
nothings  to  some  soft,  young  Fraiilein, 
who  little  guesses  that  he  has  a  lawful 
wife  not  two  doors  off.  Perhaps  the  wood- 
nymph  who  made  off  the  other  day  when 
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his  legitimnto  proprietor  appeared  upon  the 
scene.     Kli  ?  " 

From  that  moment  Poppy  allowed  her- 
self to  be  fooled  to  the  top  of  her  bent. 
Charlie  Graham  should  not  gibe  and  jeer 
at  her  for  a  patient  Grizzel.  She  would 
show  him  she  was  a  woman  of  spirit, 
not  a  poor  little  fool,  pining  after  her 
husband.  So,  when  at  the  next  station, 
Sir  Charles  came  back  like  a  dog  who  has 
buried  the  bone  of  contention,  but  must 
grub  it  up  again,  he  found  Poppy,  with  a 
heightened  colour,  laughing  and  talking 
very  loudly  with  the  odious  "  Charlie." 
This  time.  Max  was  not  invited  to  enter, 
and  he  felt  rather  foolish  as  he  stood  at 
the  carriage-door. 

"  Remember,  my  dear,  you  arc  not 
alone,"  ho  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  his  wife, 
as  he  prepared  to  climb  into  his  own  com- 
partment again.  The  carriage  had  filled 
up  now,  and  the  gates  of  Paradise  were 
closed  upon  him. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Poppy,  pertly,  "  as  to  that, 
we're  as  good  as  alone  ;  the  natives  don't 
understand,  you  know  !  " 

"  Hit  him  hard  there,"  said  Cousin 
Charlie,  gleefully,  as  the  train  rolled  away. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  Poppy  replied, 
freezing  into  sudden  dignity ;  "  the  train 
makes  so  much  noise,  I  didn't  quite  under- 
stand  " 

"  Not  worth  repeating,"  bawled  Captain 
Graham,  affecting  to  believe  her. 

"  Surely  Poppy  is  a  little  underbred," 
Sir  Charles  was  saying  to  himsiclf.  "A 
flippant  woman  is  a  dreadful  thing."  And 
he  sighed  over  poor  Poppy's  chances  of 
success  when  she  would  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  amongst  the  women 
of  his  "set." 

His  companion  little  guessed  why  ho 
was  so  silent. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  care  of  my  wife," 
Sir  Charles  said  to  Captain  Graham,  on 
the  platform  at  Frankfort.  "  I  have  to  go 
to  my  banker's,  and  one  or  two  odds  and 
ends  of  business  to  transact,  which  would 
bore  Poppy." 

Poppy's  eyes  grew  round  with  wonder. 
She  didn't  at  all  approve  of  Max's  way  of 
disposing  of  her.  "However,  if  he  don't 
mind,  why  should  I  ?  "  she  asked  herself, 
indignantly.  She  flushed  up  scarlet,  and 
then  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "I 
have  forgotten  something  I  wanted  to  ask 
him,"  she  said,  stopping  short,  and,  leaving 
Captain  Graham  on  the  platform,  she  went 
back  to  her  husband.  "  You  are  not  angry 
about  anything.  Max  ?  " 


"I?     No." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  come,  too  ?  " 

"  I  will  join  you  at  Bcthmanns." 

Then  Poppy's  indignation  again  got 
the  better  of  her,  and  her  gentleness 
fled. 

"  Very  well;  but  I  shan't  wait  for  you," 
she  cried,  angrily. 

"  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can,"  Max 
answered.  He  regretted  that  he  could 
not  go  with  her ;  but  her  manner  made 
liim  regret  it  as  little  as  possible. 

Poppy  drove  off  in  triumphant  spirits ; 
she  was  very  witty  about  Ariadne,  and 
said  every  woman  ought  to  have  a  Naxos. 
Charlie  criticised  the  meretricious  effect  of 
the  pink  curtain,  and  again  declared  that  he 
would  rather  have  looked  at  the  statue 
through  a  stereoscope;  the  heat  dissolved  a 
man's  enthusiasm  he  said ;  and  a  woman 
who  could  ride  on  a  panther,  had,  no 
doubt,  the  whip  hand  of  her  husband  ;  the 
modern  woman  would  not  shed  crocodile'.s 
tears  on  a  tiger's  back,  and  human  nature 
was  human  nature  from  Eve  in  ICden 
down  to  the  present  moment.  Then 
Poppy  proposed  that  they  should  leave 
the  temple,  and  go  and  look  at  the 
Juden-gasse. 

"  But  how  about  our  knight  of  the 
rueful  countenance  ?  "  asked  t'harlie. 

"  If  you  mean  Max,  he  has  business 
which  will  detain  him  ;  he  didn't  expect 
us  to  wait,"  Poppy  said,  shortly.  "Let's 
go  to  that  famous  place  for  coffee  don't 
you  know,'  where  you  sit  between  little 
screens  of  wickerwork,  and  drink  it  in 
the  public  street.  They  give  you  splendid 
ices  there ;  Susan  Bridges  told  me  all 
about  it." 

"  All  right,"  said  Captain  Graham,  and 
accosting  a  foot-passenger  in  hideous 
German  began  to  ask  the  way. 

"  The  first  turning  to  the  right,  and  the 
second  to  the  left,"  repliLcl  the  stranger, 
greatly  to  Charlie's  surprise,  addressing 
him  in  his  own  vernacular;  "you  will 
then  be  near  the  statue  of  Gutenberg,  who, 
together  with  his  colleagues  Fanst  and 
Schoeffer  may  be'regarded  as  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind."  And,  having 
characteristically  delivered  himself  of  his 
little  item  of  information,  the  politeGerman 
passed  on  his  way. 

"  We've  had  enough  statues  for  to-day, 
Poppy,  don't  yon  think  ?  But  how  the 
mischief  did  the  fellow  know  I  was  an 
Englishman  ?  I  speak  the  language  like 
a  native." 

Poppy  made  no  answer,     ller  eyes  were 
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fixed  in  a  stare  of  bewilderment  on  the 
much-desired  gaol.  There  were  the  screens 
of  ivy ;  there  the  little  coffee  tables,  trimly 
decked  with  dazzling  napcry ;  smart  waiters 
were  rushing  in  and  out  amongst  the 
guests ;  the  sun  was  shining  hotly  down 
upon  the  street ;  and  there,  in  one  of  the 
charming  little  retreats,  sat  Sir  Charles 
with  an  ice  before  him,  enjoying  his 
solitude  a  deux.  At  the  same  table  was 
the  lady  with  whom  he  had  travelled  from 
Wiesbaden  ;  the  wood-nymph,  as  Charlie 
had  christened  her,  upon  whom  they  had 
come  in  theKur-Garten;  and  as  Sir  Charles 
caught  sight  of  his  wife  and  Captain 
Graham  staring,  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment at  them  both,  he  said  a  hasty  word 
to  the  lady,  which  caused  her  to  drop  her 
veil.  It  all  passed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  In  another  moment,  Poppy,  with 
head  erect  and  distended  nostril,  had 
passed  by  the  offending  arbour,  the  skirts 
of  her  clothing  sweeping  Sir  Charles  in 
superb  contempt,  as,  without  looking  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  her  nose  well  up  in 
the  air,  she  marched  proudly  onwards. 
Captain  Graham  followed  in  her  train. 
"  That  beats  cock-fighting  !  "  was  his 
mental  comment ;  "but  I  always  mistrust 
a  prig.     Poor  dear  little  Poppy  !  " 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  they  stopped 
and  looked  into  a  print  shop.  It  was  very 
hot,  they  had  walked  fast,  and  Poppy  was 
breathless  with  fatigue  and  fury.  As  yet 
she  had  not  spoken  a  word.  She  was  glad  to 
lean  against  the  railing  and  recover  herself. 

"  I  say,  do  you  mean  to  stand  that  ?  " 
said  Charlie.  "  If  you  do,  you're  a  greater 
fool  than  you  look." 

"What  ?  "  Poppy  asked,  trying  to  hide 
her  discomfiture,  trying  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  trying  to  gain  time. 

"What?  Well,  pressing  correspond- 
ences, business  letters;  banker  to  inter- 
view, et  cetera,  et  cetera.  That's  the 
Egeria  of  the  fountain,  my  dear.  If  I 
were  Mrs.  Numa  Pompilius  I  should  seek 
my  redress  before  Sir  James  Hannen." 

"  Pray  drop  your  vulgar  jokes,"  Poppy 
answered,  shortly.  * 

"Jokes?  I  was  never  farther  from 
joking  in  my  life.  However,  if  you  don't 
mind.  Poppy,  I'm  sure  I  needn't." 

"  Of  course  you  needn't.  Nor  for  the 
matter  of  that  need  anybody." 

"  Philosophy,  thy  name  is  Poppy ;  " 
cried  Charlie,  in  tragic  apostrophe. 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,"  Poppy 
answered,  in  a  towering  rage,  "  and  call 
that  droschky." 


"  Eisenbahn "  was  the  only  word  she 
knew,  and  rejecting  Charlie's  offer  of 
interpretation  with  imjjatience,  she  waved 
him  aside,  jumped  into  the  vehicle,  and 
shouting  the  word  to  the  driver,  left 
Charlie  standing  on  the  pavement.  Ho 
took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  low  to  her. 

"  They  love,  they  part,"  said  a  fat  old 
sentimental  German  to  his  wife,  who 
toddled  along  the  pavement,  pufiing  beside 
him.  "Ah!  a  beautiful  thing  is  youth! 
Alas  !  that  its  joys  are  so  fleeting  !  " 

"  Ach  Herr  Je  !  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
sighing,  "and  thou  feelest  for  the  pangs 
they  suffer,  whilst  my  infii'mities  draw  no 
compassion  from  thee." 

"  Madame  is  right,"  said  Charlie  in  his 
best  manner,  "  the  woes  of  youth  have  a 
remedy  ;  the  sufferings  of  later  life  can 
only  be  lightened  by  sympathy  I  " 

"  Sir,  I  am  delighted,  '  and  the  stout 
sentimental  German  made  him  a  cere- 
monious bow. 

"Besides,"  Charlie  added,  "we  don't 
exactly  love  ;  we  part  it  is  true,  but  to 
meet  again  in  half-an-hour.  Do  not  let 
your  tender  heart  be  hurt  by  our  suffer- 
ings ;  they  may  perhaps  chiefly  be  attri- 
buted to  temper ;  to  which  niay  be  super- 
added the  heat,  and  the  pavement.  I 
cannot  absorb  so  much  of  your  philan- 
throphy  under  false  pretences,  agreeable 
though  your  sympathy  must  necessarily 
be  to  a  man  whose  feelings  are  somewhat 
ruflled." 

"  Sir,  your  sentiments  do  yoti  honour  ; 
you  are  an  upright  man  ;  allow  me,"  and 
the  brave  old  gentleman  grasped  Charlie's 
hand  with  effusion.  "Da  lieber  Himmel!" 
groaned  the  poor  patient  lady,  who  was 
standing  in  the  gutter  during  this  fine 
exchange  of  sentiment,  "if  they  would 
only  do  it  m  the  shade  !  " 

After  this  little  episodical  flow  of  soul. 
Captain  Graham  began  to  wonder  what 
he  should  do  with  himself  for  the  next 
two  hours.  If  he  followed  Poppy,  she 
would  turn  and  rend  him.  As  for  that 
whited  sepulchre  of  a  Maxwell,  he  would 
not  meet  him  a  second  earlier  than  was 
absolutely  necessary. 


"  Captain  Graham,  a  word  with  you," 
said  Sir  Charles,  walking  into  the  station. 

"  Now  for  it!  "  said  Charlie,  "  he's  going 
to  cringe.  Let  him  !  I  can  excuse  a  fellow 
making  a  fool  of  himself  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment ;  but  a  cold-blooded,  prag- 
matical prig  like  that's  incapable  of  im- 
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pnlse.  He  wants  me  to  humbug  ro])py,  I 
dare  say ;  1  hate  your  mathematical  im- 
morality." Aiul,  with  a  lofty  sense  of 
virtue,  Charlie  stalked  leisurely  after  Max- 
well. "  Ho  can't  bamboozle  me  !  he'll  try 
to  blazon  it  out  at  first;  then  ho'll  whimper; 
then  he'll  cringe;  then  he'll  gi'ovel.  Let 
him  grovel ;  he  won't  get  a  rise  out  of  me, 
though  he  go  like  the  serpent  till  the  end 
of  his  days.  " 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  wheu 
Maxwell,  turning  a  calm  and  unembar- 
rassed front  to  him,  said,  "  You  saw  me  in 
the  arbour  just  now  ?  " 

"I  did." 

"  I  was  not  alone." 

"  So  I  perceived." 

"  It  was  unfortunate,"  Sii-  Charles  con- 
tinued, calmly.  "  I  would  fain  have  spared 
Poppy  the  annoyance  ;  but  I  will  settle 
everything  with  her  when  we  are  alone 
together." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  Poppy  so  easily 
'settled.'  " 

"That's  my  affair,"  Sir  Charles  an- 
swered, with  just  the  slightest  touch  of 
hauteur.  "  But  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 
you.  It  is  that  you  will  allow  me  to  return 
with  my  wife  alone.  Sneh  explanations 
are  always  made  better  tete-a-tete." 

Charlie  bowed  acquiescence. 

"  There  will  be  only  two  first-class  com- 
partments," Sir  Charles  continued.  "  I 
find  they  have  a  proverb  here  to  the  effect 
that  only  fools.  Englishmen,  and  actresses 
travel  first  class " 

"  I  wish  he'd  drop  the  conversational," 
said  Charlie  to  lumself;  "it  looks  bad 
when  a  man  affects  that  sort  of  easy 
manner." 

"  So  that,"  Sir  Charles  continued,  "  I 
shall  not  be  robbing  j-ou  of  your  privileges 
by  asking  yon  to  leave  mo  and  my  wife 
together." 

"Certainly  not,"  Graham  assented.  "In 
the  scramble  this  morning,  Poppy  and  I 
came  down  second-class,  and  afterwards  it 
wasn't  worth  the  bore  of  moving." 

"  Just  so;  one's  as  good  as  the  other," 
Sir  Charles  agreed ;  "  only  one  is  less 
crowded  in  the  first.  We  shall  see  you  at 
dinner,  I  hope  'r'  " 

"Thanks,"  Charlie  answered.  Ho  was 
dumb-foundered.  There  had  been  no 
grovelluip,  after  all. 

"  Poppy,"  Sir  Charles  said,  standing  at 
the  waiting-room  door,  "  you  had  better 
take  my  arm.     The  fii-st  boll  has  rung." 

"  Are  we  to  go  without  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Captain   Gitiham   is    already   on   the 


platform;  I  have  been  speaking  to  him." 
And  ho  offered  her  his  arm. 

"Thank  you;  I  suppo.so  I  can  walk 
into  the  train  without  your  aid." 

She  passed  him  without  a  look.  Sir 
Charles  went  forward  and  opened  the 
carriage  door  for  her. 

"  I  prefer  the  other  compartment." 

"  It  is  engaged." 

"Then  I  will  go  second." 

"No,  not  this  evening,  Pojapy." 

"  And  why  not  this  evening  just  as  well 
as  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
you,  my  dear." 

"  I  decline  to  hear  your  words.  Sir 
Charles,  few  or  many.  1  prefer  travelling 
with  my  own  relations:  I  shall  put  myself 
under  Captain  Graham's  protection.  It 
has  suited  you  to  leave  mo  with  him  all 
day ;  it  docs  not  suit  me  to  be  left  with 
you  now." 

"  People  will  hear." 

"  Let  them  hear  ;  who  cares  ?  For  the 
matter  of  that,  they  may  hear  and  see 
too,"  Poppy  cried.  "I  refuse  to  move 
until  Captain  Graham's  presence  guarantees 
me  from  insult.  I  decline  to  be  alone  with 
you.  I  disbelieve  your  explanations  ;  I 
reject  them  beforehand,  unheard." 

But  Poppy's  stubborn  will  could  not 
resist  the  railway  official  who  at  that 
moment  came  along  the  platform  issuing 
his  orders  with  military  precision. 

Su-  Charles  jumped  in  after  her,  with  a 
smile  on  his  handsome  face.  Captain 
Graham  was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

"  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
about  Gniham,  my  dear,"  Sir  Charles  said, 
leaning  across  to  her,  when  the  train  was 
fairly  off. 

No ;  flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand 
such  barefaced  hypocrisy,  at  least,  not 
Poppy's  flesh  and  blood. 

"  About  Graham  ?  "  she  cried,  passion 
shaking  out  the  words  in  a  shrill  treble. 
"  About  Charlie  ?  About  him  ?  Let  him 
alone  ;  speak  about  youi-self  ;  or,  rather, 
no !  Keep  silence.  The  truth  you  can- 
not tell  me  ;  I  will  not  listen  to  lies  !  " 

"Poppy,"  Su-  Charles  said,  angrily: 
"you  are  forgetting  yourself ;  this  is  un- 
womanly, irrational  rage." 

"I  am  forgetting  myself  !  "  Poppy  cried, 
in  a  tumult  of  fury  ;  "  and  pray  what  have 
you  been  doing  'r'  It  might  have  been  as 
well  if  you  had  rememljercd  mo  !  It's 
all  very  well  for  you  to  juek  holes  in 
Charlie ;  you've  always  hateil  him  ;  it  was 
ca.sy  to  see  that  from  the  first " 
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"  Tou  will  be  the  first  to  confess  later 
that  I  am  Graham's  best  friend." 

"  And  you  would  have  had  me  cast  him 
off,"  Poppy  continued,  not  deigning  to 
notice  the  interruption.  "  My  own  cousin  ; 
one  of  my  oldest  friends.  But  I  wasn't 
mean  enough  for  that,  and  I'm  glad  of  it 
now." 

"  Poppy,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  Sir  Charles 
asked,  as  though  in  subduing  his  own 
temper  he  might  better  bring  her  to  her 
senses. 

"No!" 

"  Do  you  believe  I  love  you  ?  " 

"  No !  " 

"  Poppy  have  you  never  loved"me  ?  " 

"No!"  Poppy  almost  shouted;  "and 
now  I  hate  you  !  I  despise  you  !  I  wish 
I  had  married  poor  Charlie  when  he  asked 
me  !  We  might  have  been  poor,  but  we 
should  have  been  happy  !  " 

"  Then  he  did  ask  you  ?  "  Sir  Charles 
said  with  a  nervous  flush  on  his  face. 

"  Tes,  he  did  ;  more  than  once  ;  and  I 
was  a  wretched  little  fool  to  refuse  him. 
I  thought  his  open  manner  betrayed  a 
superficial  character  :  I  did  not  know  that 
a  cold  crust  of  reserve  could  conceal  a 
traitor's  heart  !  " 

"  You  have  said  enough,"  Sir  Charles 
replied,  with  a  sort  of  bitter  calm.  "  You 
had  better  compose  yourself.  I  have  asked 
Captain  Graham  to  dinner." 

Poppy  vouchsafed  no  reply.  She  turned 
her  back  upon  her  husband  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  She  would  ask  her  cousin 
to  take  her  straight  off  to  England.  She 
would  go  back  to  her  father.  Sir  Charles's 
presence  was  unendurable  to  her.  Brood- 
ing on  her  wrongs,  and  hatching  her  plans 
for  vengeance,  she  remained  sullenly  silent 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 


As  Captain  Graham  sat  down  in  his 
comer  of  the  big  red  velvet  carriage,  he 
was  dimly  aware  of  a  female  form  at  the 
other  corner ;  but  his  mind  was  still  full 
of  his  cousin,  and  he  sat  back  and  closed 
his  eyes  in  thought.  He  could  not  under- 
stand Sir  Charles,  and  he  didn't  at  all 
like  the  idea  of  the  marital  asperities 
which  were  likely  to  pass  during  the 
journey.  All  tlie  better  part  of  him  was 
enlisted  in  Poppy's  behalf.  He  saw  that 
she  loved  her  husband  in  spite  of  her  off- 
hand flighty  manner,  and  this  made  him 
all  the  more  bitter  against  Sir  Charles, 
and  all  the  tenderer  in  his  thoughts  of 
Poppy. 


At  this  m.oment  the  lady  rose  to  open 
the  window. 

"  Erlauben  Sie  !  "  Charlie  said  in  his 
best  German,  as  he  took  the  strap  out  of 
her  hand. 

"  Thank  you.  Captain  Graham." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  Charlie  said  for  once  in  his 

life,  really  surprised,  "  how  the 1  beg 

your  pardon,  but  who  could  dream  of 
meeting  you  here  ?  " 

"  Not  you,  evidently,"  said  Mary  Steele, 
smiling  sweetly  upon  him.  "  Mamma  and 
I  have  been  at  Wiesbaden  for  a  week. 
She  is  taking  the  baths." 

"But  why  have  we  never  seen  you  ?  " 

"  You  appeared  only  to  have  eyes  for 
Lady  Maxwell." 

"  Poor  little  Poppy  !  It  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion of  eyes,"  Charlie  said.  "  Sir  Charles 
is  a  brute." 

"  Is  he  ?  How  very  strange.  He  always 
speaks  so  highly  of  you." 

"  Of  me  ?  "  Charlie  asked.  "  When  has 
he  spoken  of  me  ?  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  him,  I'm  sure  ;  but  I  can't  return  the 
compliment.  Not  that  I  have  any  fault 
to  find  as  regards  myself,  but  to  Poppy 
his  conduct  is  atrocious.  Bat  I  didn't 
know  you  knew  him." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  had  met  him  in  town 
before  Poppy's  engagement,  and  after  that 
I  was  once  or  twice  at  the  Vicarage  when 
he  was  there.  I  came  upon  him  quite  by 
chance  the  other  day  in  the  Kur- Garten — 
the  day  you  and  your  cousin  went  to 
Sonnenberg,"  Mary  Steele  said,  with  her 
bright  shrewd  eyes  fixed  on  Charlie's 
bewildered  face. 

Mary  didn't  tell  him  how  Sir  Charles 
had  explained  to  her  that  Poppy  was 
consoling  her  cousin  for  the  obduracy 
with  which  some  fair  lady  had  treated 
him,  and  how  broken-hearted  the  poor 
follow  was. 

"  And  I've  been  over  to  Frankfort  with 
my  maid  to  get  a  dress  to-day,"  Mary 
Steele  went  on.  "Sir  Charles  helped  us 
out  of  a  difiiculty  about  the  tickets,  for  we 
neither  of  us  knew  a  word  of  German ; 
and  he  travelled  with  me  afterwards,  your 
carriage  being  full." 

She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  toll 
him,  either,  how  she  had  entreated  Sir 
Charles  not  to  mention  Graham's  presence 
should  he  meet  her  with  her  mother.  "  I've 
had  a  dreadful  time  of  it,"  Mary  had 
said,  with  a  kind  of  grim  humour,  "  since 
he  proposed  to  me.  You  know  we're  a 
hard   sort  of   people,  and  I   daresay  I'm 
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just  ns  obstinate  ns  mamma.  But  it 
would  upset  her  dreadfully  if  sho  were  to 
know  lio  is  here,  and  spoil  hor  cure." 

'■  So  yon  Lave  been  obstiuate  ?  "  Sir 
Charles  said.  "  AV'ell,  why  master  your 
obs^tinacy  ?  Exercise  it  to  some  end. 
Charlie  Gi-aham's  a  capital  fellow — not 
rich ;  but  I"m  sui-e  you  are  not  mei-conai-y 
— and  a  clcvev  woman  like  you,  Miss 
Steele,  might  do  anything  with  Charlie." 

"Might  1?"  Mary  said.  "But  I'm 
afraid  he  won't  give  me  the  cbance  of 
trying.     Ho  has  been  so  badly  treated." 

"  Then  treat  him  well,"  Sir  Charles 
said.  "  I'll  undertake  that  you  shall  have 
the  chance.  Charlie's  not  a  fellow  to 
bear  malice."  ("  Especially  with  sixty 
thousand  pounds  to  soften  his  feelings," 
he  added  mentally.) 

"  Then,"  Graham  said,  "  it  was  you  in 
the  grove !  it  was  you  in  the  arbour  ? 
And,  by  Jove,  Poppy's  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  after  all  !  " 

"Why  should  she  complain?"  Mary 
asked.  "A  girl  is  not  to  be  pitied  who 
has  a  good  husband." 

Given  the  te.xt,  Charlie  had  an  extempore 
address  ready  in  a  moment.  He  was  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Then  )-ou  don't  love  Poppy  ?  "  Mary 
Steele  asked,  as  a  preliminary  whistle 
told  them  they  were  ncaring  their  desti- 
nation. 

"Love  Poppy?"  Charlie  Graham  re- 
peated, with  well-feigned  surprise.  "Why 
should  I  love  my  neighbour's  wife  when  I 
can  love  my  own  ?  I've  known  Poppy 
since  sho  could  crawl ;  and  familiarity 
always  knocks  all  romance  out  of  a  man 
as  regards  a  girl  he  has  watched  through 
the  liobbcdchoy  stage." 

"  But  she  is  so  pretty." 

"  Perhap?.  '  But  if  she  be  not  fair  to 
mc,  what  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? '  No, 
Mary,  this  is  the  third  and  last  time  of 
asking.  If  you  send  me  off  now,  I  shan't 
come  back  again." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  must  bo,"  Mary 
said.  After  all,  Sir  Charles  was  right : 
her  lover  was  good-looking,  good-natured, 
and  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  she  were  to  do 
battle  with  her  mother,  it  might  as  well  be 
to  some  purj>ose. 

Poppy,  still  in  the  sulks,  descended 
from  the  carriage,  and  silently  mounted  a 
droschky.  Sir  Charles  followed.  Ilalf- 
an-honr  afterwards  Charlie  Graham's 
beaming  face  appeared  at  their  sitting- 
room  door. 


"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  he  cried.  "  I  have 
brought  a  friend." 

"  How  stupid  of  him  !  "  Poppy  thought, 
"  Just  when  i  wanted  to  bo  alone.  '  But 
she  rose  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Mary  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Yes.     Didn't  Sir  Charles  tell  you?  " 

"  Poppy  wouldn't  listen,"  said  Maxwell, 
coming  forward,  "so  I  thought  you  should 
tell  her  yourself." 

"  You  never  said  a  word  about  Mary ; 
it  was  about  Charlie  you  began." 

"  Charlie  and  Mary  are  one,"  said 
Graham,  drawing  Mary's  baud  through 
his  arm. 

"  Is  it  true  ? "  Poppy  asked  incredu- 
lously, looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  True  ? "  Mary  repeated,  searching 
about  for  a  metaphor.  "  Yes,  as  true 
as —  as —  " 

"  Steel !  "  said  Charlie  gallantly,  kissing 
her  hand. 


THE  BOLD  SMUGGLER. 

Tub  bold  smuggler  has  become  a  tame, 
vapid,  spiritless,  unheroic  fellow — prosy, 
dull,  unromantic,  and  commonplace.  All 
the  dash  has  gone  out  of  him.  He  was 
once  as  full  of  melodrama  as  the  hero  of  a 
transpontine  theatre :  worthy  of  being 
ranked  with  brigands,  outlaws,  pirates, 
buccaneers,  corsairs,  filibusters,  and  con- 
trabandistas.  With  keen-edged  sword 
and  dagger,  and  a  belt  bristling  with 
pistols,  he  was  the  leader  in  many  an 
exciting  struggle,  and  was  decidedly 
admired  if  not  trusted  by  the  lovers  of 
romance.  But  now  all  is  changed.  He 
sneaks  about  his  work,  runs  away  from 
his  contraband  stores,  and  seldom  shows 
light  against  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

We  may  perchance  be  better  than  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers ;  but  it  is  not  on 
this  ground  that  the  smuggler  has  toned 
down  to  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  mortal,  a 
mean  trickster  instead  of  a  dashing  out- 
law. Wo  must  look  to  the  tax-gatherer  as 
the  main  agent  in  bringing  about  the 
change.  In  the  days  when  customs  duties 
were  imposed  on  several  hunilrcd  dillercnt 
kinds  of  foreign  Commodities,  the  tempta- 
tion to  smuggling  was  almost  irresistible. 
If  a  duty-payable  article  could  be  brought 
into  this  country  without  ])aying  the 
impost,  it  could  be  sold  at  a  price  so 
low  as  to  attract  eager  customers,  and 
still  yield  a  very  large  profit  to  the 
smuggler.     Conscience  was  not  sensitive 
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on  the  matter.  It  was  deemed  no  great 
crime  to  cheat  the  revenue,  especially 
when  people  really  believed  that  the 
import  duties  were  either  too  heavy,  or 
levied  on  too  large  a  variety  of  com- 
modities. Adam  Smith  said  :  —  "To 
pretend  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying 
smuggled  goods,  though  a  manifest  en- 
couragement to  the  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws,  and  to  the  perjury  which 
almost  always  attends  it,  would  in  most 
countries  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy  which,  instead 
of  gaining  credit  with  anybody,  seems  only 
to  expose  the  person  who  affects  to  practise 
it  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  greater 
knave  than  most  of  his  neighbours." 
Hard  words  these  ;  yet  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  them.  The  astute  economist 
and  moralist  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the 
evils  that  result  from  this  low  tone  of 
public  sentiment : — "  By  this  indulgence 
of  the  public,  the  smuggler  is  often  en- 
couraged to  continue  a  trade  which  he  is 
thus  taught  to  consider  in  some  measure 
innocent ;  and  when  the  severity  of  the 
revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he 
is  frequently  disposed  to  defend  with 
violence  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  his  just  property." 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  smuggling,  and 
found  that  it  was  carried  on  to  an 
astounding  extent.  It  was  computed  that 
thirteen  million  gallons  of  French  brandy 
were  sui-reptitiously  brought  to  England  in 
three  years ;  the  brandy  could  be  sold  on  the 
coast  at  three  shillings  a  gallon,  and  yield 
a  sufficient  profit :  a  temptation  which  the 
purchasers  were  not  virtuous  enough  to 
resist.  The  tea  trade  was  in  those  years, 
and  for  many  a  year  afterwards,  nearly  a 
close  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  but  the  tax  per  pound 
was  enormous,  and  the  smugglers  defied 
alike  the  company  and  the  crown.  There 
were  good  grounds  for  believing  that,  of 
all  the  tea  imported,  less  than  one-half 
paid  the  import  duty.  The  tax-gatherer 
was  cheated  on  all  sides,  and  often  treated 
with  personal  violence  in  addition.  The 
committee  had  a  doleful  story  to  tell  the 
House  of  Commons  : — "  It  appears  to  this 
committee  that  the  illicit  practices  used 
in  defrauding  the  revenue  have  increased 
in  a  most  alarming  degree ;  that  these 
practices  are  carried  on  upon  the  coasts, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
violence    and    outrage    which    not    only 


threaten  the  destruction  of  the  revenue, 
but  are  highly  injurious  to  regular  com- 
merce and  fair  trade,  very  pernicious  to  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  an 
interruption  to  all  good  government ;  and 
that  the  public  revenue  is  defrauded " 
(including  the  evasion  of  the  exciseman 
by  home  manufacturers  of  many  articles) 
"to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  two  millions 
sterling  per  annum." 

To  prohibit  trade  between  two  or  more 
countries  is  another  mode  of  encouraging 
smuggling.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  were  unintentionally  potent  instru- 
ments towards  this  result.  Napoleon, 
enraged  that  he  could  not  humble  the 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  tried  to  ruin 
us  by  putting  a  stop  to  our  European 
trade.  None  of  the  continental  states 
under  his  autocratic  influence  were  per- 
mitted to  sell  any  of  their  commodities 
to  the  much-disliked  but  much-envied 
little  island,  nor  to  import  any  commodities 
therefrom.  Of  course  this  occasioned  loss 
and  embarrassment ;  but  the  English  were 
as  far  from  being  ruined  as  ever.  They 
commanded  the  sea,  which  gave  their 
merchant-ships  free  access  to  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  ;  and  they  contrived  to 
carry  on  a  European  trade  through  the 
intermedium  of  such  states  as  had  not 
yet  fallen  under  Napoleon's  sway.  This 
was  smuggling,  no  doubt,  but  a  kind  of 
national  smuggling  which  cabinets  and 
parliaments  willingly  condoned.  The 
Napoleon  decrees,  instead  of  annihilating 
our  Continental  trade,  only  threw  it  into 
new  and  excejational  channels.  Italian 
silk,  instead  of  reaching  us  by  the  usual 
route,  found  its  way  by  almost  inexplicable 
means  to  Smyrna  and  to  Archangel,  from 
which  ports  it  was  brought  to  England  by 
our  unmolested  ships  ;  it  took  a  year  to 
reach  us  by  the  Smyrna  route,  and  two 
years  via  Archangel.  On  the  other  hand, 
continental  consumers  of  troj^ical  jiroduce, 
such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cofl'ee,  and  cotton, 
had  to  adopt  then-  own  special  means  of 
evading  the  decrees.  English  ships  could 
convey  those  commodities  to  such  Conti- 
nental ports  as  were  not  under  Napoleon's 
rule ;  and  then  trading  ingenuity  was 
brought  into  exercise,  to  find  routes  of 
transit  that  might  elude  the  authorities. 
Some  of  the  commodities  were  conveyed 
by  English  ships  to  Salonica  in  the 
Levant,  landed  on  the  Tiu-kish  shores, 
conveyed  by  horses  and  mules  through 
Servia   and   Hungary   into    Austria,    and 
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then  iutroiluccd  in  small  packages  into 
various  parts  of  lUily  auJ  Germany.  Nay, 
it  was  known  tliat  coffee  consumed  at 
Calais,  just  opposite  our  coast,  had  travelled 
by  this  extraordinary  route,  traversing 
Switzerland  and  France,  after  passing 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  Turkey  and 
Austria.  Of  course  the  prices  were  enor- 
mous, owing  to  the  cost  of  ctirrmgc  and 
the  risk  of  seizure.  Loaf  sugar,  refined  in 
England,  was  packed  in  boxes  containing 
two  hundredweights  each,  to  be  slung  on 
horses  or  mules  employed  on  the  adven- 
turous transit;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  such 
a  mode  of  trading,  the  sugar  rose  in  price 
to  six  shillings  a  pound  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent. 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  of 
a  political  character  in  their  origin  or 
purpose ;  but  the  regular  smuggler  more 
generally  bases  his  trade  on  the  existence 
of  heavy  duties,  imposed  for  revenue 
purposes  or  for  the  protection  of  home 
industry.  The  Spanish  contrabandistas, 
who  were  in  bygone  years  the  heroes  of 
many  a  romance,  flourished  because  import 
duties  were  high.  At  one  time  English 
cargoes,  or  miscellaneous  cargoes  in  English 
ships,  were  landed  at  Gibraltar  on  purpose 
to  be  smuggled  over  the  fi-onticr  into 
Spain — to  the  value  of  a  million  sterling 
per  finnum.  As  to  France,  in  times  long 
sabsequent  to  the  era  of  the  decrees,  and 
when  import  duties  were  levied  only  for 
the  sake  of  revenue,  the  land-frontiers  were 
the  scene  of  extraordinary  smuggling. 
Dogs  were  trained  in  Belgium  on  purpose 
to  smuggle  goods  into  France.  The 
animals  were  of  large  size,  and  were 
trained  to  carry  twenty  or  twenty-five 
pounds  each;  the  load  consisting  of 
tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  They  were 
conducted  across  the  frontier  in  packs 
from  France  into  Belgium ;  they  were 
kept  all  day  without  food,  beaten  un- 
mercifully (what  a  superior  being  man 
is !)  laden  in  the  evening,  and  started 
off.  The  poor  hungry  animals  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  their  French  homes, 
usually  two  or  three  leagues  from  the 
frontier,  and  were  there  well  fed  and  kindly 
treated.  In  ten  years,  more  than  forty 
thonsaud  of  these  hard-worked  smuggling 
dogs  were  destroyed  by  the  French 
Customs'  officers,  three  francs  being  given 
as  a  bonos  for  the  capture  of  each.  Some- 
times a  dog  would  be  found  laden  with 
nearly  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  smuggled 
goods. 
English  or  French,  Spanish  or  Belgian, 


it  is  found  to  bo  pretty  much  the  same 
with  all  nationalities  in  this  particular  ; 
where  import  duties  arc  very  heavy,  there 
will  the  smuggler  make  his  appearance. 
"  It  has  been  invariably  found,"  says 
irCulloch,  "  that  no  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  revenue  officers,  no  severity  of 
punishment,  can  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
such  commodities  as  are  either  prohibited, 
or  loaded  with  oppressive  duties.  The 
smuggler  is  generally  a  popular  character; 
and  whatever  the  law  laay  declare  on  the 
subject,  it  is  ludicrous  to  expect  that  the 
bulk  of  society  should  ever  be  brought  to 
think  that  those  who  furnish  them  with 
cheap  brandy,  geneva,  tobacco,  &c.,  are 
guilty  of  any  very  heinous  oSencc.  The 
prohibition  of  foreign  produce,  or  the 
imposition  of  heavy  duties  on  foreign  or 
native  produce,  does  not  take  away  the 
taste  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  desire  to  obtain  prohibited 
or  overtaxed  articles  acquired  new  strength 
from  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its  gratifi- 
cation." Nor  is  this  confined  to  any  one 
class  of  society,  or  to  persons  whose 
narrow  means  compel  them  to  economise. 
"  The  prohibition  of  foreign  silks,  which 
existed  previously  to  182G,  did  not  hinder 
the  importation  of  immense  quantities. 
The  vigilance  and  integrity  of  the  Custom 
House  officers  were  no  match  for  the 
ingenuity,  daring,  and  douceurs  of  the 
smuggler.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  effect 
their  exclusion,  the  .silks  of  France  and 
Hindustan  were  openly  displayed  at 
Almack's,  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  St. 
James's,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  mockery  of  the  impotent  legislation 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  shut  them 
out." 

The  present  race  of  taxpayers  can 
hardly  reali.se  the  multiplicity  of  imposts 
that  were  at  one  period  levied  on  foreign 
commodities.  Even  the  most  potty  and 
trifling  things  were  included,  either  to 
raise  revenue  or  to  protect  home  trades. 
Asses,  caraway  comfits,  cela,  sucking  pigs, 
aquafortis,  sausages,  bitumen,  maccaroni, 
buttons,  nutmegs,  medals,  camomile,  bees- 
wax, cow-hair,  wheel  sjiokes,  blacking, 
willow  chips,  cream  of  tartar,  books, 
candlewick.s,  black  puddings,  tinfoil, 
onions,  beads,  whetstones,  singing  birds, 
tar,  bladders — nothing  was  forgotten ;  each 
item  had  its  particular  tax  or  duty 
specified,  and  each  had  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  Custom  House  officer  upon  it.  Some 
articles  were  loaded  with  a  series  of  duties 
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one  after  another,  until  they  were  nearly 
smothered  beneath  the  weight.  At  one 
time  French  paper  of  the  finer  kinds,  used 
mostly  for  prints  and  drawings,  had  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  distinct  import  duties 
to  bear,  the  result  of  an  equal  number  of 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  great 
European  war  in  1SL5,  the  tendency  of 
English  fiscal  legislation  has  been  to 
lessen  the  number  of  different  articles  on 
which  Customs  duties  were  imposed,  and 
to  rely  more  especially  on  a  few  great 
items.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  swept 
off  more  than  four  hundred  items  in  one 
year ;  and  yet  there  were  several  hundreds 
still  left  on  the  tax-book.  The  result  was 
important.  The  Commissioners  of  Customs 
reported  that  "  With  the  reduction  of 
duties,  and  the  removal  of  all  needless 
and  vexatious  restrictions,  smuggling  has 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  it  has  undergone  a 
very  considerable  change.  The  smuggler 
is  no  longer  an  object  of  general  sympathy, 
as  a  hero  of  romance ;  and  people  are 
beginning  to  awaken  to  a  perception  of 
the  fact  that  his  offence  is  not  only  a 
fraud  on  the  revenue  but  a  robbery  of  the 
fair  trader.  Smuggling  is  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  tobacco,  spirits,  and 
watches."  A  few  significant  hints  were 
given  to  ladies,  indicating  that  smugglers 
were  not  all  of  the  rougher  sex  : — "  Lace, 
silk,  and  other  triflbg  articles  are  still 
occasionally  seized  on  the  persons  or  in 
the  baggage  of  unprincipled  passengers  ; 
but  all  such  instances  are  on  the  wane. 
The  thoughtless  habit,  however,  of  so 
packing  dutiable  articles  within  the  folds 
of  ladies'  dresses  as  to  answer  the  pm-- 
pose,  or  at  least  to  give  the  appearance, 
of  fraudulent  concealment,  still  prevails 
among  passengers  arriving  from  abroad, 
and  gives  rise  to  many  disagreeable  dis- 
putes. This  practice  is  the  more  inde- 
fensible, because  the  very  parties  who 
thus  dishonourably  endeavour  to  frustrate 
the  purpose  of  a  partial,  rapid,  and  polite 
search  are  the  loudest  and  most  vehement 
in  their  complaints  if  that  search  be 
minute  and  tedious."     Just  so. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  causes.  Will 
Watch  the  Bold  Smuggler  is  dead,  or 
dying;  there  are  only  paltry  smugglers 
now,  too  small  to  give  a  dash  of  poetry  to 
their  adventures.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
two  or  three  hundred  seizures  every  year, 
made  by  the  Custom  House  officers  on  or 
near  our  coasts;  but  the  smugglers  do  not 


show  fight ;  if  hkely  to  be  detected,  they 
run  away.  A  favourite  mode  of  smug- 
gling consists  in  packing  dutiable  articles 
in  the  midst  of  others  admitted  duty-free, 
and  thereby  cheating  the  revenue  under 
the  guise  of  fair  trading  —  a  more 
cunning  but  more  despicable  habit  than 
the  hardy  "  running  "  of  illicit  cargoes 
on  the  coast. 

How  many  acts  of  smuggling  are  perpe- 
trated, no  one  knows  ;  we  are  only  cogni- 
zant of  those  which  are  found  out — on  the 
principle  that 

What  is  hit,  is  history  ; 

But  what  is  miss'd,  is  mystery. 

In  a  recent  year,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  cigars  were  con- 
cealed by  one  of  the  engineers  in  a  hollow 
beam  in  the  engine-room  of  a  steamer ; 
the  Argus  eyes  of  the  Customs'  officers 
ferreted  out  the  secret  when  the  steamer 
entered  port.  In  another  instance,  a  vessel 
came  over  from  Stettin  in  the  Baltic,  with 
several  casks  of  camomile  flowers  among 
the  cargo ;  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
camomile  the  ofiicers  found  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  cigars.  A  similar  mode  of 
illicitly  introducing  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  of  cigars  was  about  the  same  time 
adopted  in  a  vessel  hailing  from  Hamburg. 
Early  one  morning,  nearly  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  tea  were  found  quietly  reposing 
in  a  furze-brake  in  Guernsey,  evidently 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportanity  of 
transit  to  some  part  of  the  English  coast, 
there  to  take  its  chance  of  evading 
Customs'  duty.  On  another  occasion, 
several  cases  of  glue  were  found  to  have 
more  than  eleven  hundred  pounds  of 
cigars  snugly  embosomed  in  their  midst. 
One  day  a  coast-guardsman  near  Ports- 
mouth saw  a  boat  laden  with  barrels  of 
snuff  drifting  about ;  the  quantity  was  no 
less  than  four  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds;  the  owners  were  probably  not  far 
off,  but  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  come 
forth  and  show  themselves.  A  French 
fishing  barque,  the  Jeune  Henriette,  came 
into  an  English  port  with  forty  pounds  of 
tobacco  concealed  among  the  fish  and  the 
tackle.  In  one  instance,  six  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  found  concealed 
in  some  bags  of  hops,  in  a  vessel  coming 
from  Ostend ;  on  conviction,  the  owner 
could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  duty  and 
fines ;  so  he  was  put  "  in  durance  vile." 
A  cask  of  potatoes  was  the  hiding-place  of 
another  batch  of  smuggled  tobacco.  One 
ingenious  rascal  outdid  most  of  the  others 
in  inventiveness ;  he  concealed  four  pounds 
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of  Cavendish  tobacco  inside  two  loaves  of 
German  bread  ! 

Lot  us  give  two  more  instances  ;  and 
let  them  be  of  recent  occurrence,  as 
recorded  in  the  last  annual  Report  of  the 
Commissiouer.s  of  Customs;  both  occurred 
a  few  months  ago.  "On  the  top  of  a  bank, 
rising  directly  from  high  water  mark  in 
one  of  the  niuddj  creeks  of  Southampton 
Water,  stands  a  wooden  hut  commanding 
a  full  view  of  it,  and  surrounded  by  an  ill- 
cultivated  garden.  There  are  houses  near, 
but  tlie  but  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  for  no  obvious 
purpose.  An  old  smuggler  was  traced  to 
this  hut ;  and  from  that  time  for  nearly 
two  months  the  place  was  watched  with 
great  precaution,  until,  at  midnight  on 
the  28th  of  May,  two  men  employed  by 
us  being  on  watch,  a  boat  was  observed 
coming  from  a  small  vessel  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  The  boat,  containing  four 
men,  stopped  opposite  the  hut,  landed  one 
man  and  some  bags,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  crew  took  her  some  two  hundred 
yards  off,  hauled  her  up,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hut.  One  of  our  men  was 
instantly  despatched  for  assistance,  while 
the  other  remained  watching.  On  his 
return  with  three  policemen  the  whole 
went  to  the  hut,  where  they  found  two 
men  on  watch  outside,  and  four  inside 
asleep.  A  horse  and  cart  were  also  found 
in  waiting,  the  cart  having  a  false  bottom. 
The  six  men  were  secured  and  sent  to  the 
police  station  ;  a  boat  was  then  procured, 
the  vcs.scl  whence  the  men  had  come  was 
boarded,  and  found  to  be  laden  with 
tobacco  and  spirits.  The  result  was  that 
the  vessel,  a  smack  of  about  fifteen  tons, 
with  eighty-five  bales  of  leaf  tobacco,  six 
boxes  of  Cavendish,  with  some  cigars  and 
spirits,  was  seized,  and  four  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  transaction  convicted  of 
the  offence."  The  other  instance  was  as 
follows : — "  On  the  arrival  of  a  steam- 
vessel  at  one  of  the  north-eastern  ports 
from  Hamburg  (one  of  the  foreign  jjorts 
where  manufactured  tobacco  is  most 
readily  obtainable  at  the  lowest  price), 
she  was  rummaged  by  our  officers,  i.e. 
searched  in  the  ordinary  way  to  ascertain 
whether  any  goods*  liable  to  duty  were 
concealed  on  board.  On  spitting  the  coal 
in  the  bunkers,  nnnsnal  resistance  was 
felt ;  and  on  the  coals  being  removed,  a 
discovfry  was  made  of  bags  containing 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  of 
Cavendish,  a  hundred  and  eight  pounds 
of  cut  tobacco,  fourteen  pounds  of  cigars, 


with  a  cask  and   domi-john  containing  a 
snuill  quantity  of  siJirits." 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
such  schemes  as  these ;  but  still  tlio  fact 
is  apparent  that  the  Dashing  Smuggler, 
the  uut-and-thrust  terror  of  Custom  House 
olliuials,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


NO    ALTERNATIVE/ 


CIIAPTEE   XI.I.    "THE    TR.ML    OF   TUE 
SERPEN'T  !  " 

riJANK  is  back  in  town,  engaged  in  the 
(to  him)  terrible  task  of  "  toning  down," 
Mrs.  Constable's  feelings  about  his  now 
engagement.  As  fast  as  he  assuages  one 
fear,  and  lays  it  to  rest  as  it  were,  another 
rises  up  strong,  and  active,  and  his  work 
recommences.  Worse  than  all,  he  is  un- 
assisted in  his  endeavours.  He  has  no  one 
to  back  him  up,  and  cheer  his  ofttimcs 
fainting  spirit.  For  there  is  a  divison  in 
the  family  camp,  and  for  the  time  beinc 
Mrs.  Constable  is  at  openly  proclaimed 
war  with  her  daughter,  the  successful 
general  who  has  led  Charlotte  Grange's 
forces  on  to  victory.  Accordingly,  Mrs. 
Grange  has  taken  her  husband  and  his 
sister  away  to  her  own  home,  leaving 
Frank  to  fight  the  ignominious  battle  of 
self-justification  alone. 

Ho  is  paying  a  heavy  penalty  for  all  his 
want  of  purpose,  all  his  weakness  of  will, 
all  his  contemptible  inability  to  stand  out 
against  the  machinations  of  the  worst  of 
the  women  who  happen  to  bo  about  him, 
already.  His  love  of  present  ease,  his 
intense  deeply  rooted  desire  to  keep  things 
smooth  for  himself  for  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  taxed  to  the  uttermost  now. 
From  the  wails  of  his  mother-in-law  he 
can  only  turn  to  the  withering  words  of 
wisdom  of  his  mother,  and  the  cool  con- 
tentedness  witli  which  his  sisters  regard  his 
as  a  most  pitiful  position,  and  one  for  even 
tolerating  which  they  are  inclined  to  highly 
applaud  themselves. 

There  is  still  more  acid  in  Gertrude's 
views  as  to  all  things  than  there  is  in 
Marian's,  although  Gertrude's  prospects 
arc  golden,  gorgeous,  grand  in  their 
security  from  all  the  evils  flesh  is  heir  to, 
when  it  has  not  money  enough  to  supply 
its  highest  needs.  She  is  constantly 
mentally  contrasting  Frank  Forest,  her 
brother,  the  genius  out  of  luck — as  far  as 
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his  natural  selection  of  women  witli  -whom 
to  share  his  life  is  concerned — with  her 
lover  Clement  Grraham,  the  fool  who  has 
by  some  rare  chance  secured  her ! 

The  contrast  annoys  her  more  day  by 
day  as  she  dwells  upon  it,  and  sours  her 
originally  not  too  sweet  temper,  and  makes 
her  morbidly  desirous  of  finding  out  flaws 
in  the  women  Fi-nnk  has  chosen.  Bat 
Charlotte  Grange  defies  her  !  not  openly, 
not  impertinently,  but  with  a  quiet  force 
that  there  is  no  withstanding.  She  is  an 
amiable,  plump,  placid  invader,  to  all 
apjDsarances,  and  those  whose  territory 
she  has  invaded  can  divine  nothing  of 
her  set,  mercenary  purpose,  under  her 
sneaking  mantle  of  profoundly  candid 
calm. 

To  give  Charlotte  Grange  her  due,  hers 
is  no  easy  part  to  play,  and  she  plays  it 
admirably.  She  is  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  family  feeling  against  her,  she  is  also 
perfectly  conscious  that  the  family  feeling 
is  not  altogether  ungrounded.  At  the 
same  time  she  determines  to  keep  perfectly 
at  peafe,  so  long  as  they  may  have  the 
power  to  frustrate  any  one  of  her  aims. 
But  as  soon  as  she  has  Erank  so  securely 
for  her  own,  that  he  must  seem  to  take 
part  in  her  conduct,  whatever  it  may  be, 
she  will,  with  the  most  delicious  candour, 
allow  the  family  to  understand  her  real 
opinion  of  it. 

Meantime,  she  pursues  her  path  unmo- 
lested among  them  all,  compelling  Mrs. 
Forest  to  advise  her  about  her  future 
arrangements  for  Frank's  domestic  com- 
fort, and  beguiling  Gertrude  into  confi- 
dences about  her  trousseau  in  a  very 
feminine  and  pleasmg  way.  She  docs  not 
force  herself  upon  the  Forests,  but  just 
shows  herself  to  be  amiably  gratified  when 
they  call  upon  her — as  Frank  compels 
them  to  do  occasionally — and  she  takes 
very  little  notice  of  the  baby,  a  course  of 
conduct  which  is  eminently  pleasing  to  its 
father,  after  his  late  experiences. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hard  bitterness  of 
feeling,  which  reigns  in  Gertrude's  heart 
against  this  woman  who  is  to  be  her 
brother's  wife,  a  certain  amount  of  confi- 
dence seems  to  spring  up  between  them. 
Gertrude  is  not  at  all  proud  of  Clement 
Graham,  but  she  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
position  she  will  be  able  to  attain,  with  the 
money  which  Clement  Graham  has  in  his 
possession.  Charlotte  openly  congratulates 
Gertrude  on  this,  and  Gertrude  relaxes 
some  of  her  vigilant  dislike  under  these 
congratulations,   find   so   it   comes    about 


that  the  two  brides-elect  see  a  good  deal 
of  each  other. 

Verily  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  closet 
of  every  house — ^a  bitter  drop  at  the 
bottom  of  the  most  intoxicatingly  successful 
cup.  Clement  Graham  can  give  Gertrude 
a  splendid  house,  and  the  use  of  vast 
wealth,  but  he  cannot  give  her  the  safe 
feeling  that  he  may  not  at  any  moment 
make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  abash  her 
before  her  relations. 

As  in  the  old  days,  when  he  spoke  to  ill- 
purpose  and  spoilt  Kate  Mervyn's  life, 
Clement  Graham  still  invariably  inter- 
venes at  the  wrong  time,  and  interferes 
with  the  wrong  person. 

Just  at  present  his  fear  is  that  Charlotte 
Grange  is  monopolising  too  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  his  own  Gertrude, 
for  Charlotte  Grange  to  be  at  all  a 
pleasant  or  acceptable  fact  to  him.  Despite 
his  vast  stock  of  self-love  and  self-com- 
placency, Clement  Graham  cannot  flatter 
himself  that  the  ill-tempered  good-looking 
young  woman  who  has  consented  to  link 
her  lot  with  his,  likes  him  in  the  least,  or 
regards  him  in  the  remotest  degree.  At 
the  same  time,  she  has  accustomed  him  to 
a  certain  meed  of  attention,  and  he  will 
have  it  from  her  now,  though  it  vexes  his 
soul  to  be  obliged  to  exact  it  thus — to  be 
compelled  to  entreat  her  to  "  seem,  at 
least  before  other  people,  to  think  a 
little  more  of  him,  than  she  does  of  the 
make  of  her  new  dresses,  and  relative 
acceptability  and  worth  of  her  various 
presents." 

Gradu-ally  he  developes  a  snappish  anta- 
gonism to  Charlotte  Grange,  on  the  few 
occasions  of  family  gatherings,  which 
would  be  "  unbearable,"  she  tells  Prank, 
"  if  it  were  not  so  ridiculous."  He  differs 
with  her  on  every  subject  that  comes 
under  public  discussion.  He  makes 
taunting  allusions  to  the  audacity  and 
forwardness  of  women  who  follow  men  up 
closely,  and  finally  beguile  offers  from 
them,  which  the  men,  as  a  rule,  repent 
themselves  of  most  bitterly,  before  they 
can  fvilfil  them.  In  a  word,  he  rouses  all 
the  spirit  of  revenge  which  lies  concealed 
in  Miss  Grange's  soul,  and  makes  her 
resolve  upon  taking  a  subtle  form  of  it 
which  will  suit  her  purpose  well. 

She  bears  it  all  with  a  smiling,  amiable 
patience,  that  commands  a  certain  amount 
of  admhation  even  from  the  Forest  family, 
who  (with  tbe  exception  of  Gertrude) 
dislike  her  intensely,  but  who  cannot 
blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
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recoiviiia;'  more  ignorainions  provocation 
from  Clonipnt  Graham  than  a  gentlewoman 
onght  to  be  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of 
any  man.  The  petty  contradictions,  the 
sneeiMng  allnsions,  the  thinly  veiled  sar- 
casms, fall  around  her  thickly,  but  she 
remain.*!  queen  of  herself,  unbowed  by 
them,  unrosentfnl  of  them. 

At  length,  in  sheer  dismay  at  his  vrant 
of  snccess  in  imtating  her,  he  desists,  in- 
tending to  maintain  a  sulky  reserve  and 
to  ignore  her  utterly.  But  she  will  be  no 
more  ignored  than  she  will  be  irritated  by 
him.  She  creeps  nearer  to  him  daily,  en- 
veloping him  in  her  influence  as  quietly 
and  surely,  as  imperceptibly  and  fatally, 
as  one  is  enveloped  by  the  effects  of  a  foul 
atmosphere. 

He  soon  begins  to  find  himself  watcli- 
fnlly  anxious  for  her  coming,  not  in  order 
that  he  may  carp  and  cavil  at  her,  as  here- 
tofore, but  that  he  may  listen  to  her  inte- 
resting exposition  of  the  enviable  fate  of  a 
woman  who  marries  a  man  with  a  "  beau- 
tiful home  in  the  charming  country;  "  and 
who  has  the  prospect  of  frequent  foreign 
travel  before  her.  Now  both  these  delights 
will  be  Gertrude's  ;  but  Mr.  Clement 
Graham's  discrimination  does  not  tell  him 
that  Charlotte  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
fact.  He  imagines  that  she  is  groping  in 
the  dark,  and  that  she  has  blindly  hit  upon, 
as  more  delightful  than  any  other  form  of 
happiness  in  the  world,  those  very  circnm- 
stamces  of  wealth  with  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  endow  the  happy  woman  who 
may  become  his  wife. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  nnbiassed  few  who 
are  watching  the  game  to  determine 
•whether  or  not  Gertmde  is  pleased  at  the 
chancre  in  her  future  husband's  demeanour 
towards  her  brother's  future  wife.  As  has 
been  said  before,  Gertmde  is  not  a  good- 
tempered  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
mnst  be  nrged  in  her  favour,  that  she  is 
neither  dishonest,  treacherous,  nor  a  sneak. 
But  now,  though  she  mnst  see  as  plainly, 
at  least,  as  Marian  does,  that  Charlotte 
Grange  is  taking  exceptionally  subtle 
trouble  to  win  Clement  Graham's  liking, 
at  least,  if  not  his  love,  Gertrude  makes 
no  sign.  She  is,  or  she  feigns  to  be, 
perfectly  indifferent.  She  withdraws  no 
single  mark  of  friendship  or  favour  from 
Charlotte ;  she  exercises  no  supervision 
liver  Charlotte's  intercourse  with  Mr. 
(iraham;  she  makes  no  attempt  to  outvie 
Miss  Grange  in  the  latter's  eloquent  dc- 
•leation  of  the  joys  of  a  country  place  and 
oreign   travel.     In  short,  she  either  has 


the   most  profound  reliance  on  her  own 
charms,  or  on  Charlottc'is  honour. 

She  is  not  dishonest.  Long  ago  she 
stated,  in  reply  to  some  questioning  on  the 
part  of  her  sister,  that  she  "  did  not  like 
Clement  Graham,  but  that  she  meant  to 
m:irry  him."  Now,  in  reply  to  some 
further  close  questioning  on  the  part  of 
that  koenly-aifectionate  observer,  she  says, 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Marian  ;  it  must 
end  as  I  intend  it  to  end.  Whether  I'm 
taking  a  false  step  or  not,  in  marrying 
him,  I  can't  tell  yet;  but  certainly  1  shall 
take  it." 

"  You  don't  quite  know  Charlotte,  any 
more  than  I  do  myself,"  Marian  says ; 
"  she  is  taking  incessant,  fatiguing  pains 
to  please  Clement." 

'■  She  takes  incessant,  fatiguing  pains  to 
please  us  all." 

"  Ah  !  that's  natural  ;  we  might  influ- 
ence Frank.  Clement  is  powerless  to  do 
that.  I  wouldn't  rely  on  her  desire  to 
please  the  family  at  large,  or  on  her 
honour,  too  much,  if  I  were  you." 

"  No  ;  but  I  rely  on  his  constitutional 
dislike  to  getting  into  hot  water  with  any 
one  who  can  punish  him,"  Gertrude  says, 
coolly.  "  My  dear  Marian,  don't  imagine 
that  I  deceive  myself  about  Clement :  he's 
a  moral  and  physical  coward  ;  but  I  shall 
never  expect  anything  but  moral  and  phy- 
sical cowardice  from  him  ;  and  so  I  shall 
never  bo  disappointed." 

It  is  not  an  enthusiastic,  it  is  not  even  a 
moderately  hopeful  view  to  take  of  her 
future  relations  with  the  man  with  whom 
it  is  her  purpose  to  link  her  fate.  But, 
then,  the  Forest  girls  are  not  of  a  specially 
enthusiastic  order,  nor  are  they  given  to 
uttering  their  hopes  aloud  in  the  market- 
places. Marian's  sole  commentary  on  her 
sister's  remark  is — 

"  Well,  I  hope  you're  right,  I  suppose 
yon  are ;  I  wonder  what  Frank  thinks  of 
the  change  from  discord  to  harmony 
between  Charlotte  and  Clement.  We're 
such  an  amiable  family  in  these  latter 
days,  that  perhaps  he  likes  it  too." 

"  If  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
jealous  of  Clement  Graham,  I  can't," 
Gertrude  says ;  "  it's  Clement's  nature  to 
be  either  always  stnpidly  surly  or  savage 
to  people,  or  servilely  pleased  with  them. 
As  I  mean  to  marry  him  I  must  put  up 
with  the  idiosyncracy ;  at  any  rate  I'll 
never  worry  myself  about  it." 

The  subject  drops  here,  and  pa.sses  away 
from  the  thoughts  of  both  sisters  appa- 
rently.    As  for  the  rest,  they  do  not  seem 
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to  notice  it,  and  one  day  it  is  Charlotte 
herself  t\'1io  broaches  it  to  Frank. 

"  I  can't  congratulate  Gertrude  on  her 
future  lord  and  master,"  she  says,  coming 
out  from  a  room  in  -which  she  has  been 
having  a  lengthy  tete-a-tete  -with  the 
subject  of  her  remarks ;  "  he  may  be 
•wealthy  but  he  certainly  isn't  wise." 

"  I  don't  like  the  fellow  myself,  and 
never  did,"  Frank  says,  remembering  the 
part  Clement  Graham  has  played  in  the 
drama  of  Kate's  life  ;  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there ;  Gertrude  likes  him,  I 
suppose." 

"  I  suppose  she  does  ;  nothing  else  but 
'  liking  '  would  induce  her  to  marry  him, 
I  should  think  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  Frank 
says,  with  toiiching  candour  as  regards  his 
sister's  possibly  mercenary  motives  ;  "Ger- 
trude has  always  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
main  chance  ;  every  happiness  in  life  that 
money,  and  money  alone,  can  give,  will  be 
hers  when  she  marries  him,  if  she  only 
plays  her  cards  properly." 

"  Money  can't  give  much  happiness  if 
there's  no  love  in  the  case  I  should  think," 
Charlotte  says  sweetly;  "poor  Clement! 
he's  too  weak  to  chain  her  heart,  I  fear  ;  do 
you  know,  Frank,  that  for  days  past  he 
has  been  trying  to  make  friends  with  me, 
evidently  thinking  that  it  won't  look  well 
to  the  world  if  he  goes  on  showing  con- 
tempt for  me  simply  because  I  have  no 
money  of  my  own ;  that  is  the  secret  of 
his  dislike  to  me,  I'm  sure,  and  now  he 
tries  to  conceal  it." 

"  I  shouldn't  take  any  notice  of  the  mean- 
spirited  fool  if  I  were  you,"  Frank  says, 
carelessly,  and  Charlotte  infuses  still  more 
sweetness  and  suavity  into  the  tones  in 
which  she  answers, 

"  Oh !  it's  not  worth  while  to  bear 
malice  ;  he  can't  hurt  me.  I  only  men- 
tioned it  to  you,  because  I  was  afraid  that 
you  might  think  that  I  was  vain  enough 
to  imagine  that  his  altered  manner  arose 
from  real  liking  on  his  part,  but  believe 
me,  Frank  dear,  I  know  better." 

It  is  strange,  at  least,  if  not  suspicions, 
that  the  very  day  after  this  conversation 
she  should  be  strolling  alone  with  Clement 
Graham  in  one  of  the  most  secluded 
avenues  in  Kensington  Gardens. 


"  I  must  admit  to  myself  that  I  am 
doing  wrong  in  meeting  you  in  this  way," 
she  says  to  him,  as  he  comes  up  to  her 
eagerly,  "  but  my  desire  to  be  with  you, 
and  to  listen  to  you,  is  stronger  than  my 
sense  of  right,  stronger  than  my  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  advantages  I  should 
gain  by  keeping  to  my  engagement  with 
Frank." 

In  his  fatuous  folly  he  really  believes  her; 
how  indeed  could  he  distrust  s^^ch  smiling, 
quiet,  sweet,  womanly  eyes,  and  manners. 
He  really  believes  her.  He  really  thinks 
that  she  is  ignorant  of  the  immense  worldly 
advantages  he  possesses  over  Frank  Forest, 
and  that  she  is  here,  risking  her  reputation 
and  future  comfort  for  love  of  himself  alone. 

"  Gertrude  either  thinks  it  bad  form  to 
be  demonstrative,  or  she  has  no  feeling  for 
me  to  express,"  he  says,  "all  the  time  she 
has  never  said  as  much  as  you've  just  said 
to  me,  and  a  fellow  gets  very  tired  of  it." 

"  They're  a  cold-hearted  family,  I  fear," 
Charlotte  Grange  says,  shaking  her  head. 

"  As  for  Forest,  he  can't  blame  tis  for 
changing  our  minds  before  we  married," 
Clement  Graham  goes  on,  "  he  nearly  did 
it  himself  two  or  three  times  before  he 
married  May  Constable,  I  understand ;  I 
don't  believe  you  would  ever  be  happy 
with  him." 

"I  don't  believe  I  should — now,"  she 
replies. 

"  Then  don't  risk  it,"  he  urges,  flushing 
up  a  little ;  "  there's  no  need  for  us  to 
make  any  fuss  or  to  let  it  bo  known  "  (he 
grows  pale  again  at  the  thought  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  its  being  known), 
"  we'll  get  it  over  quietly,  and  start  oS  for 
Boulogne  at  once;  we'll  telegraph  the  in- 
telligence to  them  from  there,  for  I  don't 
want  to  do  anything  underhand." 

"I  understand  you  so  thoroughly,"  she 
says,  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  does. 
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CHAPTER  Viri.    A  liEVELATlOX. 

Ai.THOCi;n  the  younger  and  the  bolder 
villain  slept  through  the  night  following 
the  commission  of  his  latest  and  worst 
crime,  his  accom])lice,  hardened  as  he 
had  been  by  years  of  wickedness,  was 
nnable  sufficiently  to  stifle  his  conscience 
and  his  fears  to  allow  him  to  get  the 
repose  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need 
of.  When  Heath  retired  to  rest,  Captain 
Studley  once  more  took  up  his  position  by 
his  daughter's  bedside,  where  he  remained, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  compose  himself  to 
slumber ;  now  succeeding  so  far  as  to  drop 
off  into  a  state  almost  of  forgetful ness, 
from  which  he  would  Ijo  aroused  by  the 
overl)alancing  of  his  nodding  wearied  head, 
or,  worse  still,  by  a  loud  shrill  cry  resound- 
ing in  his  ears.  He  would  sfcirt  up,  look 
around,  and  find  all  quiet — Anno,  with  the 
influence  of  the  slecpine-draught  .'itill  on 
her,  lying  motionless  in  tlie  bed,  her  breath- 
ing coming  regularly  through  her  parted 
lips,  her  eyelids  not  quite  closed,  her  face 
very  pale,  but  placid  and  motionless. 
Without,  no  sound  broke  the  intense  still- 
ness, and  Studley,  after  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  st  mining  his  ears,  would  again  settle 
himself  in  the  chair,  pulling  his  dressing- 
gown  lightly  round  him,  and  dropping  off 
into  another  fitful  slumber,  from  which  he 
would  agiiin  Ix;  similarly  aroused.  Later 
on,  in  the  early  morning,  about  four 
o'clock,  it  seemed  as  though  sleep  were 
no  longer  possible  to  him.  He  sat  up- 
right in  the  chair,  staring  straight  before 
him,  recognising  at  last  the  impossibility 


of  shutting  oat  from  his  mental  visinn  tlie 
horrible  scene  of  the  previous  day.  Do 
what  he  would,  he  could  not  turn  his 
thoughts  in  any  other  direction  ;  it  was 
there  present  to  him,  with  many  a  detail 
such  as  he  had  not  noticed  at  the  time,  such 
as  pei'haps  had  never  existed,  obtruding 
itself  upon  him.  No  fear  of  the  consequences 
alarmed  him,  he  was  wholly  fascinated  and 
entranced  in  what  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  a  recollection  so  vivid  that  he  finally 
rose,  staggering  from  his  seat,  with  the 
sweat  standing  in  huge  drops  on  his  brow, 
and  locked  the  door — with  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing out  something,  he  knew  not  what, 
which  was  making  its  way  up  the  stairs. 

In  the  reaction  following  the  cscitement, 
the  sleep  which  he  had  so  long  sought  came 
upon  him,  deep,  heavy,  and  stertorous,  and 
held  him  in  its  grasp  until  he  was  roused 
by  the  sharp  clattering  of  the  gate-bell. 
At  the  first  instant  of  returning  conscious- 
ness he  gazed  round  him  as  though  in 
doubt  where  ho  was ;  at  the  second,  he 
knew  all,  and  the  thought  at  once  flashed 
across  him  that  Danby  had  been  missed, 
and  that  the  police  were  already  at  the 
gate.  A  moment's  reflection  dispelled  this 
fear,  and  when  the  bell  rang  again,  after  a 
glance  at  Anne  to  assure  himself  that  she 
still  slept,  Studley  descended  the  stairs, 
casting  a  hurried  look  into  the  dining- 
room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  and 
crossing  the  garden,  opened  the  gate.  The 
early  visitor  was  the  servant-girl,  who  had 
come  to  ask  after  Miss  Studley,  and  to  say 
that  her  mother  had  some  washing  to  do, 
but  would  be  in  attendance  by  noon.  Tiic 
captain  informed  the  girl  that  Miss  Studley 
had  taken  a  sleeping-drauglit  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  chemist,  and  had  slept 
quietly  through  the  night,  that  noon  would 
probably  be  quite  soon   enough  for  Mrs. 
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Marks  to  assume  her  position  as  nurse, 
and  that  lie  would  be  glad  if  the  girl  would 
call  at  Dr.  Blatherwick's,  and  ask  him  to 
see  Miss  Studley  as  soon  as  possible.  All 
this  being  settled,  the  girl  took  her  leave, 
and  the  captain  turned  towards  the  house. 

"  Half-past  ten,"  he  said  to  himself,  after 
consulting  his  watch.  "  Blatherwick  will 
have  gone  on  his  morni::;g  rounds  and  will 
not  get  the  message  until  his  return.  That 
will  give  me  plenty  of  time  to  have  it  all 
out  with  Anne  before  he  comes  here.  She 
has  slept  very  long,  and — there  could  have 
been  nothing  in  that  draught  which  Heath 
brought  in  ?  No  !  I  remember  now,  he 
tasted  it  himself  to  prove  its  innocence !  If 
she  does  not  wake  soon  of  her  own  accord, 
I  must  rouse  her.  It  is  most  important  to 
find  out  how  much  she  really  saw,  and 
what  she  intends  doing  about  it.  Anyhow, 
we  must  clear  out  of  this  !  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  the  place,  I  had  a  presentiment 
about  it  from  the  first.  I  recollect  saying 
I  thought  it  was  a  damp,  slimy,  cut-throat 
kind  of  crib  when  I  first  saw  it,  without 
any  idea  my  words  would  have  turned 
out  so  correct !  Heath  over-ruled  me  then, 
as  he  does  in  everything,  and  I  dare  say 
he  was  right  in  saying  that  we  should  never 
find  a  quieter  neighbourhood,  or  one  where 
— Let  us  hope  the  quiet  won't  be  broken 
for  the  next  few  days  !  that  fellow's  cursed 
temper  has  upset  the  plans  of  months  !  " 

And  the  captain  stamped  his  foot  with 
rage  and  vexation  as  he  remembered  the 
money  and  the  jewels  which  but  twenty- 
four  hours  before  were  in  his  keeping,  and 
which  in  the  flurry  and  agitation  conse- 
quent upon  what  had  been  done,  he  had 
suffered  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  carried 
off.  The  captain  had  often  had  occasion 
to  curse  his  want  of  nerve,  but  never 
previously  had  it  commited  him  so  deeply. 
The  fact  of  being  an  accessory  in  a  crime 
of  such  magnitude,  which  had  hitherto  so 
seriously  disturbed  him,  almost  vanished 
from  his  mind,  as  he  recollected  the  blind 
obedience  with  which  he  had  assented  to 
Heath's  proposition  that  the  booty  which 
had  been  acquired  with  so  much  trouble 
and  danger,  should  be  taken  away  to  some 
locality,  then  unknown  to  him,  and  to 
which  he  would  always  have  a  difliculty 
in  obtaining  access. 

It  was  done,  now,  and  could  not  be 
helped — that  was  his  first  consolation  as 
ho  went  up-stairs  again. 

All  silent  in  the  bedroom  still ;  that 
draught  must  surely  have  been  of  extra 
power !     No  !  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of 


the  bed,  Anne's  eyes  opened  slowly,  and 
rested  on  him  looking  down  at  her. 

No  nervousness,  no  start,  not  a  quiver 
in  her  eyelids.  A  faint  flush  rose  on  her 
cheeks  and  throat,  but  died  away  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come.  She  lay  there 
motionless,  but  awake,  with  her  attentive 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  father. 

It  was  he  who  grew  uneasy  under  that 
searching  gaze.  "Awake  at  last,  Anne  !  " 
he  said,  bending  over  her,  "  how  do  you 
find  yourself  now  ?  Tou've  had  a  long 
sleep  of  it !  " 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  replied,  raising 
her  head,  and  speaking  in  her  usual  calm 
voice,  "  have  I  slept  long  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  hours,  but  not  too 
many  !  "  said  the  captain,  "  a  good  long 
sleep  was  necessary  for  you,  Anne !  Tou've 
been  ill — you  know  that  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  did  not  know  that,  I  do  not 
know  it  now  !  And  yet,"  she  continued, 
sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  I  know 
all  that  has  hapj^ened,  father  !  I  remember 
everything !  " 

As  his  ear  caught  these  words,  the 
captain,  who  was  stooping  over  the  bed, 
rose  abruptly  and  closed  the  door.  Then, 
returning  to  his  former  position,  with  an 
anxious  expression  on  his  face,  which  he 
strove  in  vain  to  conceal,  and  with  a  despe- 
rate but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  infuse  a 
jaunty  tone  into  his  voice,  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  particular  has 
happened,  Anne  !  Ton  really  have  been 
ill,  and  are  possibly  under  the  influence  of 
the  fever  !  " 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and, 
leaning  towards  him,  said  in  the  same  low 
tone,  "  Was  it  under  the  influence  of  the 
fever  that  I,  standing  at  the  window,  saw 
Walter  Danby  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
Mr.  Heath,  as  you  stood  by  ?  I  saw  that 
foul  act  committed,  father,  that  base, 
treacherous,  cowardly  deed  was  done 
before  my  eyes  !  I  remember  nothing 
further ;  I  may  have  been  ill,  as  you  say,  I 
have  a  dull  numbing  pain  in  my  head 
still ;  I  do  not  know  what  day  it  is,  what 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  I  fainted, 
but  I  do  know  that  I  saw  murder  done, 
and  I  thank  God  I  am  alive  to  avenge 
it!" 

"  Hu.sh  Anne  !  "  cried  the  captain, 
holding  up  his  hand  in  warning,  "  for 
Heaven's  sake  keep  silence  !  " 

"For  Heaven's  sake?"  she  repeated, 
shaking  her  head  sadly,  "  do  you  invoke 
Heaven,  after  witnessing  such  a  crime, 
without  an  attempt  to  prevent  it  ?  " 
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"What  -was  I  to  do  ?  "  said  the  captain, 

doggedly.     "  I  couldn't I  don't  know 

what  you're  tsdking  about,"  he  muttered, 
suddoidy  changing  his  tactics,  "  the  de- 
lirium hasn't  pa.ssed  away  yet,  I  fancy  !  " 

'•Ah,  father!"  said  Anne,  stretching 
out  her  hands  appealingly  "  why  attempt 
to  bewilder  lue  any  more  ?  If  an  angel 
were  tn  come  from  Heaven  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  what  I  saw,  my  own  certainty 
of  having  seen  it  would  not  bo  greater ! 
Rather  make  such  amends  as  you  can  for 
your  cowiu'dice " 

"  My  cowardice,  Anne  ?  "  interrupted 
the  ca|)tain. 

"  Was  it  not  cowardice  ?  What  else 
could  it  have  been  which  prevented  you 
from  interposing  between  a  man,  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  unarmed,  and  his 
a.ssassin  ?  " 

"It  wa.s  done  in  an  instant,  before  I  could 
interfere  !  I  had  no  notion  of  what  was 
coming,"  muttered  the  captain,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  It  was  done  in  an  instant ;  but  it  was 
no  less  murder,  base,  treacherous,  cowardly 
murder!  "  cried  the  girl,  raising  her  voice. 
"Ton  had  no  notion  of  what  was  coming, 
you  say  ;  and  I  belie%-e  you  !  Life  can  be 
little  enough  to  me  for  the  future ;  but  I 
would  pray  to  be  taken  at  once,  if  I 
thought  otherwise.  But,  then,  all  the 
more  reason  for  yon  to  join  with  me  in 
denouncing  the  murderer." 

"  What  !  "  cried  Studley,  staggering 
back,  aghast;  "do  you  think  of  doing 
that  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  be  done?"  said  Anne, 
sitting  upright  in  the  bed,  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  and  her  hair  streaming  over 
her  shoulders.  "  Father,  do  you  imagine, 
for  an  instant,  that  I  could  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  man  who  murdered 
Walter  Danby  was  unpunished  ?  We  have 
Iwen  together  so  little  that  you  have  no 
idea  of  my  character,  and  take  me  pro- 
bably for  the  quiet,  long-suffering,  little- 
siying  ])crson  I  have  always  seemed  to 
you.  If  so,  you  could  scarcely  be  more 
widely  wrong." 

'■  Have  yon  thought  what  would  happen, 
if  you  were  to  take  such  a  step  as  that  yon 
have  jn.st  named  ? "  a.sked  the  captain, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  bedside  and  seating 
himself. 

"  Mr.  Heath  would  try  to  kill  me,  per- 
haps, as  he  killed  Walter !  But  then,  at 
least,"  she  said,  with  rising  scorn,  "yon 
would  interfere  !  Not  that  I  fear  him  !  " 
she  cried.    "  If  he  is  here,  and  dares  to  see 


me,  I  would  tell  him  exactly  what  I  have 
told  you  !  " 

"There  would  be  other  consequences 
besides  that  which  you  have  named,"  said 
Studley,  quietly.  "  Heath  is  not  here,  and 
you  will  never  see  him  again — at  least,  I 
think  not  !  " 

"  I  will  see  him  in  the  dock  at  the 
Berks  Assizes,"  said  Anne,  with  intense 
earnestness,  "and  my  evidence  shall  send 
him  thence  to  execution." 

"  Then  you  will  send  your  father  at  the 
same  time,"  said  Studley,  looking  steadily 
at  her.  "  You  m.ust  be  prepared  for  that, 
Anne ! " 

"  You,  father  ?  You  had  no  hand  in  this 
foul  deed,  if  you  did  not  interfere  in  time 
to  prevent  it ! "  she  said,  in  astonishment. 

"  '  An  accessory  before  the  fact '  is  the 
technical  term  for  a  person  in  my  position, 
and  death  is  the  inevitable  penalty,"  said 
the  captain,  deliberately.  "  You  must  be 
prepared  for  that  result,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  before  you  take  any  move  in 
the  matter." 

"  But,  father,  I,  who  was  the  witness  of 
the  frightful  scene — I,  who  saw  it  all, 
would  tell  them  that  you  were  innocent, 
and  that  he  alone " 

"  Look  here,  Anne  !  "  said  Studley,  sud- 
denly bringing  his  hand  down  heavily  on 
the  bed ;  "  there  must  be  an  end  to  this 
foolery !  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  wonder,  and 
saw  that  his  brows  wore  knitted  and  his 
teeth  set. 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he 
continued  "  and  now  seems  to  me  about 
the  fittest  time  for  sapng  it.  You  must 
have  known  it  sooner  or  later ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  better  that  you  should  hear  it 
from  me,  than  from  any  other  person. 
You  say  rightly  that  we  have  been  thrown 
together  very  little  ;  but  that  we  have  been 
kept  apart  was  as  much  out  of  kindness 
to  you  as  out  of  policy  on  my  part.  From 
the  same  mingled  motives,  I  had  arranged, 
as  you  know,  that  your  being  here  should 
bo  but  a  temporary  measure,  and  that 
our  lives  in  future  should  be  as  distinct 
as  they  have  been  hitherto.  What  has 
happened  has  changed  thoso  plans,  and 
what  may  become  of  either  of  us  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  But,  in  the  humour  in 
which  I  find  you  now,  it  is  advi.sable  that 
yon  should  know  that,  indenouncinglleath, 
you  denounce  me,  and  that,  though  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  [  had  no  act  or  jiart  in 
this  crime,  I  am  so  bound  up  with  him  in 
others,  as  to  be  entirely  at  his  mercy  !  " 
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"  You,  father !  "  slie  murmured,  falling 
•[ja,ck — "you,  implicated  in  crime  !  " 

Anne's  horror  at  the  revelation  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  her  father.  There 
was  a  temporary  resumption  of  his  old 
jaunty  manner  as  he  said, 

"I  have  endeavoured,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  keep  the  knowledge  from  you; 
but  the  fact  is  so,  nevertheless."  As  he 
marked  the  freezing  look  of  horror  steal- 
ing over  his  daughter's  face,  however,  he 
changed  his  tone.  ''It  is  true,"  he  said, 
doggedly,  "and  has  been  true  for  years." 

"Ah,  father  !  "  whispered  Anne,  "  you 
are  saying  this  to  try  me  ?  I  am  weak,  far 
weaker  than  I  thought.  Spare  me,  I 
implore  you. !  " 

"  I  speak  in  order  that  you  may  spare 
me  ! "  said  Studley,  with  a  kind  of  savage 
frankness.     "You  have  been  brought  up 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  had  a  father, 
but  with  scarcely  anything  more.     How  I 
lived  you  were  never  told,  for  the  best  of 
reasons.     No  one  knew  but  myself,  and  it 
did  not  suit  me  to  take  you  into  my  confi- 
dence then,  though  it  does  now.     I  was 
recommended  to  leave  the  army,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  principle  adopted  by  the  well- 
bred  dog,  I  went  before  I  was  kicked  out. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  gambling 
in  the  regiment,  and  I  had  been  particu- 
larly lucky,  so  lucky  as  to  give  rise  to  un- 
favourable  comments,  and,  after  an  inter- 
view with  the  colonel,  I  thought  it  better 
to  send  in  my  papers.     Your  mother  was 
alive  then,  and  I  soon  found  out  she  had 
discovered  what  had  occurred;    not  that 
she  ever  mentioned  it  to   me,   but  I  felt 
certain   of    it.       Other    people,    who    had 
neither  the  same  reason  nor  the  same  desire 
to  keep  it  quiet,  came  to  know  it,  and  very 
soon  I  found  that  the  world's  cold  shoulder 
was   turned  toward  me.     If  that  had  not 
been  so   just  then,   my  whole  life  might 
have  been  different ;    for  I  was   young  at 
the     thing,     and    easily     impressed,     and 
your  mother,  without  showing  her  hand 
in  any  way,   did  what  she  could  to  keep 
me  straight.     But  when  I  found  myself 
cut,  right  and  left,  my  back  was  up,  and  I 
thought  that  if  I  had  the  name  of  being  a 
swindler — ah !  you  may  hang  your  head, 
and  put  up  your  hands  to  your  ears,  but 
that's  what  they  called  me— I  might  as 
well  have  some  of  the  profits.     It's  not  a 
nice  story,"  he  continued,  after  a    pause, 
"  and  there's  veiy  little  variety  in  it.     I 
think  I   kept  tolerably  quiet  until  I  lost 
your  mother;  but,  after  that,  I  grew  reck- 
less, and  the  more  I  was  talked   of   the 


better  I  liked  it.  I  was  part-proprietor  of 
a  gambling-house  in  Paris,  and  another 
in  Brussels,  and  was  considered  by  the 
foreign  police  to  be  the  sharpest  and 
cleverest  Englishman  they  had  ever  met." 
The  captain's  voice  had  a  kind  of 
triumphant  ring  in  it  as  he  recounted  his 
exploits,  and  he  was  apparently  too  much 
occupied  in  his  reminiscences  to  notice 
that  Anne  had  thrown  herself  prone  upon 
the  pillow,  and  that  so  much  of  her  face 
as  could  be  seen  was  burning  with  shame. 
"  Just  about  that  time,"  he  continued, 
"  I  fell  in  with  Heath,  and  I  soon  found 
that,  whatever  I  may  have  thought  of  my 
own  skill,  I  was  not  to  be  compared  to  him. 
I  was  the  older  man,  but  in  a  short  time  he 
acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over  me. 
For  years  I  have  been  less  his  confederate 
or  accomplice  than  his  slave,  going  here 
and  there  at  his  command,  and  doing 
everything  he  desired.  It  was  at  his  in- 
structions I  took  this  cursed  house ;  it  was 
by  his  advice  I  was  going  to  send  you  out 
as  a  governess,  in  order  that  your  pre- 
sence here  might  not  interfere  with  his 
plans." 

"  Would  it  be  impossible  to  break  these 
bonds  ?  "  asked  Anne,  without  raising  her 
face. 

"  Wholly  impossible,  and  now  more  im- 
possible than  ever  !  "  said  Studley.  "  I 
would  have  liked  to  free  myself  years  ago, 
but  I  could  hit  upon  no  plan.  I  am  bound 
to  that  man,  body  and  soul,  for  life.  I 
must  fall  when  he  falls  !  Do  you  now,  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  that  fact,  propose  to 
denounce  him  as  a  murderer  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes. 
Then  Anne  said,  in  a  broken  voice, 

"  No,  father,  after  what  you  have  said, 
I  suppose  I  must  forego  my  vengeance. 
Mr.  Heath  is  quite  safe,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

"  You  speak  with  remarkable  prudence 
and  discretion,  Anne  !  "  said  the  captain, 
bending  forward,  and  laying  his  hands  on 
his  daughter's  head. 

"Don't  touch  me!"  she  cried,  shrinking 
aside.  "  I — I  did  not  mean  that,  but — I 
am  still  weak  and  nervous.  What  you 
have  told  me  now  has  completely  stunned 
me.  I  knew — I  could  guess — that  your 
life  had  been  unsettled,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  had  been  criminal.  What  my 
future  existence  will  be,  with  that  know- 
ledge upon  me,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  I  intended  to  have  kept  it  from  you," 
said  Studley,  "  and  I  should  not  have  told 
you  now,  if  I  had  not  been  obliged.     But 
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when  you  talked  of  denouncing  Heath  it 
was  time  for  me  to  speuk,  for  our  interests 
nro  so  bound  np  tt>gether,  that  where  one 
goes  the  other  must  go  too.    I  don't  wonder 


off,  spoon  in  hand.  Her  daughter  had 
spoken  to  her  of  Anne's  kindness  and 
sweet  nature,  and  the  old  woman  was, 
when  awake,  as  tender  with  her  jjatient  as 


at  vonr  hori-or  at  what  he  has  done;  I  felt  '  if   she  had  been  her  child.     And  Anne,  in 
the  same,  and  I  wonld  have  prevented  him  i  her  state  of  agitation  and  wretchedness. 


had  it  been  possible.  But  it  was  not  pos 
sible,  and  what  wo  have  got  to  do  now  is 
to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  \Yhat  you  order  me  to  do  will  be  done," 
said  Anne  ;  "  only  one  thing  I  implore  you. 
Keep  that  man  out  of  my  sight !  " 

'•  You  shan't  see  liim,  my  dear !  "  said 
Studlcy,  reassuringly;  "ho  has  gone  away, 
and  will  be  away  some  time  ;  and  as  to  my 
'orders,'  they  can  very  easily  bo  obeyed. 


found  inexpressible  comfort  in  looking  at 
the  calm  old  wrinkled  face  with  its  decorous 
surrounding  of  snow-white  hail-,  and  in 
listenmg  to  the  tones  of  the  pleasant 
homely  voice. 

Later  in  the  day  came  Dr.  Blatherwick, 
in  his  green  gig,  with  the  wall-eyed  white 
l^orse,  so  well  known  for  twenty  miles 
rounil.  A  rotund  rubicund  little  man. 
Dr.    Blatherwick,   always,    when    on   jiro- 


Jane  has  gone  home.  I  told  her  you  had  l  fessional  visits,  dressed  in  solemn  black 
fever,  and  she  was  afraid  to  stop,  but  her  |  with  a  bunch  of  gold  seals  hanging  just 
mother  will  be  coming  here  presently,  and  [  beneath  his  waistcoat,  as  the  only  relief  to 


to  her  and  the  doctor,  whom  I  also  expect, 
you  must  play  the  part  of  an  invalid.  Tou 
understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Anne.  "My  life  hence- 
forward is  to  be  one  course  of  deception, 
and  the  part  is  easily  undertaken." 

"Your  looks  couldn't  bo  better — I  mean 
better  for  our  purpose,"  said  the  captain, 
examining  her  with  a  critical  eye.  "Pale, 
languid,  and  distraite,  exactly  the  effect 
that  is  required.  I  need  not  warn  you  not 
to  talk  much,  for  you're  always  silent  and 
reserved,  and  when  they  ask  you  questions 
give  general  answers — head  hot,  sense  of 
languor,  depression,  you  know  the  sort  of 
thin 


his  sombre  appearance  ;  but  much  given, 
when  off  duty,  to  the  wearing  of  a  pot-hat 
and  an  old  suit  of  dittoes,  and  sitting  in  a 
punt  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  attended 
by  his  factotum.  Dr.  Blatherwick  had  an 
idea  that  the  treatment  of  lunacy  was  his 
forte,  and  he  had  persuaded  the  friends  of 
a  poor  harmless  creature  to  yield  him  up 
as  a  patient.  The  little  doctor  believed 
implicitly  in  "  the  power  of  the  eye,"  and 
declared  that  by  that  power  he  had  com- 
pletely tnmcd  the  poor  wretch  who  was  so 
constantly  subjected  to  it ;  the  fact  being 
that  the  lunatic  was  a  mild  being,  whom 
nothing  but  the  insults  of  the  rude  street 
boys,  who   put  out  their  tongues  at  him. 


"  I  know  it  well  enough,"  said  Anne,  \  and  pulled  his  coat  when  ho  took  his 
with  a  shudder,  "there  will  be  but  little  walks  abroad,  could  rouse  out  of  mental 
need  of  deception  so  far."  torpor.      Even  on  his  other  patients   the 

"  There's  a  ring,"  said  the  captain ;  !  doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  trying  his 
"  the  nurse,  no  doubt  1  Now  just  one  final  ]  power,  declaring  that  he  could  arrive  at 
word.  Don't  let  her  leave  your  room  on  [  an  accurate  diagnosis  with  a  single  glance. 
any  pretext.  It  is  most  essential  that  she  "  Ha  !  "  he  exclaimed,  laying  his  head  on 
should  not  go  prying  about  the  house,  as    one  side  like  a  bird,  and  looking  at  Anne. 

"  Skin  dry,  cheeks  drawn,  eyes  suffused, 
lips  set  in  fever !    Quality  not  pronounced, 


go  prym^ 
such   women   generally   do.      I    shall  be 
downstaii-s  and  shall  probably  hear  her  if      . 
she  attempts  to  come  down,  but  you  must  |  able  to  tell  next  visit." 


prevent  her  in  the  first  instance.  The  bell 
again  !  Don't  forget  what  I  have  just 
said  !  " 

But  little  skill  wonld  have  been  required 
to  deceive  the  nui-se,  a  kindly,  motherly 
woman,  who  called  Anne  "  my  dear,"  and 
whose  principal  idea  of  fulfilling  her 
functions  was  to  manufacture  a  very  raspy 
and  gritty  kind  of  gruel,  and  to  go  to 
sleep.  Her  power  of  compelling  slumber 
under  difficulties  was  truly  marvellous, 
and  even  when  her  energies  seemed  to  be 
absorbed  in  gruel-making,  she  would  j)auae 


You  find  it  fever,  as  I  mentioned  I 
thought,  doctor,"  said  Studley.  "She 
must  be  kept  quiet,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Perfect  quiet,  rest,  barley-water,  dry 
toast,  medicine  which  I  will  send  her ! 
What  should  1  say  to  cause  ?  Impossible 
to  say.  Only  just  come  homo,  has  she  !'' 
Where  from — Hampstead  ?  Explained  at 
once — sudden  change  from  dry  air  to 
moist  air,  from  bracing  to  relaxing — quite 
enough  to  cause  this  illness.  No  danger, 
nothing  to  alarm  yourself  about,  sec  her 
to-morrow.   Good  day,  captain  !  hope  you'll 


in    the    act  of  stirring,  "^aiid  drop  gently  I  give  ns  another  reading  this  winter— shall 
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never  forget  '  cliarged  the  six  hundred  ' — 
capital  !  excellent!  "  and  the  little  doctor 
hurried  off  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  hour 
or  two's  fishing  that  afternoon. 

The  captain  busied  himself  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  untU  the  evening.  He 
went  through  a  vast  accumulation  of 
papers,  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  burning 
and  destroying  many  of  them.  He  looked 
through  his  guns  and  fishing  tackle, 
greased  his  fishing  boots,  passed  in  review 
his  sticks  and  whips,  and  generally  "tidied 
up  "  his  den.  His  occupation  did  not  take 
him  into  the  dining-room ;  indeed,  he  very 
carefully  eschewed  that  apartment,  eating 
the  steak  which  he  broiled  for  himself  in  the 
kitchen  where  it  was  cooked.  The  dining- 
room  door  was  closed  when  the  doctor  paid 
his  second  visit — he  had  had  capital  sport 
in  the  punt,  and  looked  round  in  his  fish- 
ing-clothes— and  "when  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  handle,  and  prepared  to  go  in  to  write 
a  prescription.  Captain  Studley  deftly 
shunted  him  into  the  den,  where,  as  he  said, 
pens  and  ink  were  handy.  The  doctor  found 
his  patient  much  in  the  same  state,  declined 
to  specify  the  exact  kind  of  fever,  but  re- 
jected the  captain's  suggestion  of  '"inter- 
mittent "  with  the  greatest  scorn. 

When  he  had  seen  the  doctor  out,  and 
locked  the  garden  gate  behind  him,  the 
captain  made  his  way  to  his  daughter's 
room,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  re- 
lieving the  nurse  from  any  further  attend- 
ance that  night.  The  old  woman  expressed 
her  perfect  willingness  to  sit  up,  but  the 
captain  was  peremptory,  telling  her  that 
if  the  illness  lasted,  all  her  strength  would 
be  needed,  and  insisting  on  her  retiring 
to  the  room  until  lately  occupied  by  her 
daughter,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house. 

As  the  sound  of  her  retreating  footsteps 
died  away,  the  captain  drew  his  chair  to  the 
bedside,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"You're  doing  it  very  well,  my  dear, 
very  well  indeed,  but  to-morrow  you  must 
be  worse.  I've  been  thinking  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  up 
this  fiction  for  some  days,  and  in  oi-dcr 
that  wc  may  do  so,  you  must  bo  decidedly 
worse  to-morrow,  please.  A  little  more 
restlessness  would  be  effective,  I  think, 
and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
delirium.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  think 
that  in  your  doctor  and  nurse  you  have 
two  worthy  but  perfectly  idiotic  people, 
who  could  be  fooled  by  a  far  less  skilful 
pei'son  than  yourself." 

"  I  will  do  what  you  wish,"  said  Anne, 


"though  you  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty ! 
As  I  lie  here,  my  whole  brain  is  on  fire  ! 
All  that  I  have  seen,  all  that  you  have  told 
me,  all  that  I  dread  in  the  future,  occupies 
my  mind  !  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  can 
contain  myself  no  longer,  and  that  if  I  do 
not  speak  I  shall  go  mad  !  Father,  will 
you  not  help  me  in  this  strait !  Think 
of  what  I  have  to  bear,  and  have  some 
mercy  on  me  !  " 

"  Hush,  Anne  !  a  little  lower  !  these  old 
women  sometimes  have  hori-ibly  quick 
ears  !  "  said  the  captain,  raising  his  hand. 
"  I  don't  see  what  could  be  done,  or  how 
I  could  help  you  !  " 

"  By  taking  me  away  from  this  dreadful 
place,  far  away  and  at  once,"  said  she, 
raising  herself  in  the  bed,  and  speaking 
with  earnest  rapidity.  "  Let  us  go,  you 
and  I,  far  away  to  some  place  where  we 
shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of  that  man,  and 
where  wo  might  have  more  chance  of 
forgetting  him,  and  his  dreadful  associa- 
tions !  Father,  will  you  do  that  for  me, 
will  you  take  me  away  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  could  not  say  for  certain, 
without  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
Anne,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  pause. 
"  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  we 
should  stop  here,  and  I  shall  be  certainly 
glad  to  get  away  from  Heath — ^for  a  time 
at  least." 

"  For  ever,  father  !  Tour  most  earnest 
wish  must  be  to  have  done  with  him  for 
ever  !  "  said  Anne,  sinking  back. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you're  right,  Anne,  and 
I'll  certainly  think  of  what  you've  said. 
Try  and  get  to  sleep  now,  my  dear  ;  you've 
had  a  long  and  a  very  anxious  day  !  " 

"  Quite  impossible,"  the  captain  muttered 
to  himself,  when  he  had  made  sure  that 
Anne  had  yielded  to  the  fatigue,  and  was 
in  her  first  sleep.  "No  moving  from  here 
for  me  !  Supposing  Danby  to  have  been 
missed,  and  traced,  even  a  portion  of  the 
way,  to  this  house,  if  suspicion  and  detec- 
tion are  to  be  averted,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  my  remaining  on  the  spot !  " 


EARLY  EASTERN  TRAVELLERS. 

BUSBKQUIUS.     IS    TWO    PARTS.     PART    I. 

In  Auger  Gislcn,  Seigneur  de  Busbec,  we 
encounter  a  traveller  of  very  different  com- 
plexionfrom  thescientific  condottiere,  Man- 
deville.  Instead  of  fighting  for  the  Soldan 
of  Babylon,  theGrand  Khan  of  the  Tartars, 
and  other  worshippers  of  Mahound  and 
Termagant,    and    asserting   the    spherical 
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form  of  tlio  eartli  at  tlie  imminent  risk  of 
evorlnstiug  perdition,  13nsbcqiiins  lived  and 
died  a  scholar  and  diplomatist  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Doubtless  an  adroit  ambassador,  for  he 
died  in  hai-ness,  ho  is  still  more  distin- 
guished by  his  literary  skill,  and  the  calm 
and  scholar-like  fashion  in  which  he 
reconnt-s  events  which  to  the  vulgar 
wonld  be  "  sensational."  Like  many  men 
who  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
great  world-drama,  Atigerius  Gislenius 
Busbequius — as  he  loved  to  Latinise  him- 
self— bore  the  bar-sinister  in  his  escntclieon. 
His  noble  father,  Gilles  Gislen,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Castle  of  Busbec,  Busbeq, 
or  Bnsbecq  (spelling  was  a  mere  matter  of 
fancy  in  olden  times),  on  the  river  Lys, 
between  Commines  and  Menin,  hesitated 
to  contract  what  is  now  called  a  "  hymeneal 
alliance  "  with  a  base-born  maiden,  but, 
to  do  him  justice,  sparetl  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  educating  his  son  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection  then  attainable,  and  in 
pushing  him  on  in  the  world  when  he  was 
able  to  take  his  part  therein.  Young 
Busbec,  who  was  brought  up  in  his  father's 
house,  at  an  early  age  made  such  remark- 
able progress  in  his  studies,  that  his  de- 
lighted parent  hastened  to  obtain  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  an  imperial  re- 
script, legitimising  him.  It  is  not  on  record 
that  heenjoyed  the  advantage  of  studying  in 
an  English  university,  but  this  omission 
was  in  some  measure  repaired  by  a  resi- 
dence of  several  yeai-s  at  the  universities 
of  Louvain,  Paris,  Venice,  Bologna,  and 
Padua.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
seven  languages — to  wit,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  and 
Sclavonic — and  imbibed  much  philosophy 
and  an  elegant  taste  for  antiquities,  botany, 
and  zoology,  be  was  now  tit  for  work. 
Whether  he  spoke  all  the  languages  above 
enumei-ated  "  like  a  native  "  I  know  not ; 
but  I  can  testify  that  ho  wrote  Latin  in  an 
elegant  and  smooth,  yet  vivacious  style,  a 
study  of  which  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
Gresham  lecturers  of  the  present  day. 

In  lo54,  being  then  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  Busbec  commenced  his  diplo- 
matic career  in  the  suite  of  Don  Pedro 
Lasso,  ambassador  at  the  English  Court 
from  the  titular  King  of  the  Romans, 
afterwards  Ferdinand  the  First,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  in  his  otiicial  capacity 
was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  ill- 
omened  marriage  between  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain  and  Mary  of  England. 
On  his  return  to  Flanders,  he  received  at 


Lille  a  letter  from  Ferdinand,  command- 
ing him  to  present  himself  at  Vienna, 
preparatory  to  going  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople.  Appointed  to  this  im- 
portant mission,  Busbec  made  no  longer 
stay  than  to  visit  his  homo  and  take  leave 
of  his  father  and  friends ;  and,  taking  Tour- 
nay  in  his  way,  hastened  to  Brussels.  Hero 
he  met  Don  Pedro  Lasso,  who  "  spurred 
him  on  "  to  the  voyage,  and  the  j'oung 
diplomatist  immediatel}'  took  horse  and 
hastened  towards  Vienna. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  was  at 
onco  introduced  into  the  presence  of  King 
Ferdinand  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Van  der  Aa,  and  was  delighted  at  his  re- 
ception :  "  The  prince  received  me  with 
the  respect  he  used  to  show  to  those  per- 
sons of  whose  probity  and  faithfulness  he 
had  conceived  a  great  opinion."  Ferdinand 
had,  it  seems,  promised  the  Pacha  of  Buda 
that  his  envoy  shoiild  be  at  Buda  by  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  need  for  haste,  for  the  King  of 
the  Romans  was  by  no  means  willing  that 
the  "  Turks  should  take  any  advantage  to 
break  their  agreement  ujiou  the  pretence 
that  he  had  failed  in  the  performance  of 
his."  Only  twelve  days  remained  —  to 
modern  minds  a  long  while  to  take  in 
going  from  Vienna  to  Buda — but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Busbec,  very  short  for  the  pre- 
jjaration  and  performance  of  a  "long  and 
tedious  "  journey.  Moreover,  one  of  these 
days  was  "  cut  off  "  by  a  command  of  the 
king,  who  sent  his  new  ambassador  to 
visit  John  Maria  Malvezius,  then  atComora. 
This  veteran  diplomatist  had  been  long 
resident  at  Constantinople,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Turks,  and  was  at  this  moment 
dying  of  a  disease  contracted  during  a  two 
years'  incarceration  in  the  Seven  Towers — 
a  hideous  stfite  prison  at  the  southern 
corner  of  Constantinople,  wherein  the 
Turks  were  apt  to  lock  up  foreign  ambas- 
sadors upon  very  slight  provocation.  It 
had  been  originally  intended  to  send 
Malvezius  again  among  the  Ottomans ; 
but,  worn  down  by  his  malady,  he  refused 
to  go,  and  Busbec  was  substituted  for  him. 

Away  rode  Busbec  from  Vienna  to 
"  Comora,  a  castle  seated  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube  and  the  river 
Vaga  (Waag),  a  frontier  garrison  against 
the  Turks  " — the  famous  virgin  fortress 
Komorn — whither  he  brought  instructions 
to  Malvezius,  to  "coach"  him  for  his 
mission.  It  wa,s  not  a  very  encouraging 
or  inspiriting  entertainment  for  the   new 
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envoy  to  the  Turks  to  be  closeted  for  a 
couple  of  days  with  a  man  who  had  been 
injured  unto  death  in  the  very  position  he 
was  himself  about  to  occupy ;  but  he 
profited  much  by  the  interview,  and  hus- 
banded the  hints  of  the  dying  diplomatist 
as  to  what  he  was  to  do  and  avoid  in  his 
daily  conversation  with  the  Turks,  and 
how  to  escape  the  impositions  of  those 
heathens.  Preparations  being  at  length 
complete,  Busbec  set  out  from  Vienna,  and, 
passing  through  Komorn,  crossed  the 
Waag,  and  pushed  on  to  Gran,  "  the  first 
garrison  of  the  Turks  I  came  to  in 
Hungary."  The  governor  of  Komorn, 
one  Colonel  John  Pas — an  awkward  name 
for  a  soldier — -"had  sent  sixteen  horse  with 
me  (of  those  that  the  Hungarians  call 
Hussars),"  and  before  long  the  party  met 
a  body  of  Turkish  horse,  sent  forward  to 
meet  them.  The  Turkish  cavalry  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  scholar,  who  says  : 
"  To  a  man  unaccustomed  to  see  such 
sights,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  spectacle,  for 
their  bucklers  and  spears  were  curiously 
painted,  their  sword-hilts  bedecked  with 
jewels,  their  plumes  of  feathers  parti- 
coloured, and  the  coverings  of  their  heads 
were  twisted  with  round  windings,  as 
white  as  snow  ;  their  apparel  was 
purple,  or  at  least  dark  blue ;  they  rode 
upon  stately  prancers,  adorned  with  most 
beautiful  trappings."  Busbec  was  con- 
ducted straightway  to  Gran,  where  he  was 
entertained,  "not  after  a  courtly,  but  after 
a  military  manner;  "  for,  instead  of  beds, 
the  Turks  spread  coarse  shaggy  rugs 
upon  the  hard  boards  for  his  attendants. 
The  prudent  scholar  here  indulges  in  a 
self-satisfied  chuckle.  "Thus  my  following 
had  a  taste  of  Turkish  delights  (forsooth)  ; 
as  for  myself,  I  fared  better,  for  my  bed 
was  carried  along  with  me  wheresoever  I 
went."  At  Gran,  Busbec  "marvelled much 
to  hear  the  croaking  of  frogs  in  such  a 
cold  season  of  the  year  as  the  month  of 
December;  the  cause  was,  the  waters, 
stagnant  in  those  places,  are  made  warm 
by  snlphui'cous  exhalations."  Pushing  on 
to  Buda,  he  there  witnessed  the  manceuvres 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who  "  began  to 
show  me  some  sport,  curvetting  and  dis- 
charging one  against  the  other ;  they 
threw  their  bonnets  on  the  ground,  and, 
galloping  their  horses  with  full  speed  by 
them,  they  took  them  up  by  the  points  of 
their  spears,  and  many  such  ludicrous 
pranks  did  theyperform."  Here  also  he  got 
the  first  siglit  of  the  dreaded  Janizaries,  at 
that  time  the  most  numerous  and  the  best- 


disciplined  corps  of  infantry  in  the  world. 
Busbequius,  saturated  with  ancient  history, 
compares  them  to  the  Roman  prastorian 
guards,  but  was  clearly  astounded  at  the 
ascetic  manners  of  the  Janizaries,  who 
fulfilled  at  this  period  other  functions 
than  mere  fighting.  "  Their  number, 
when  it  is  filled,  is  twelve  thousand,  and 
their  prince  disperses  them  all  over  his 
dominions — either  to  garrison  his  forts 
against  his  enemy,  or  to  be  safeguard  to 
Christians  and  Jews  against  the  injurious 
rage  of  the  multitude;  for  there  is  no 
well-inhabited  vUlage,  town,  or  city, 
wherein  there  are  not  some  or  other  of 
these  Janizaries  to  protect  Christians, 
Jews,  and  other  helpless  persons  from  the 
fury  of  the  rabble.  The  castle  of  Buda  is 
always  gari-isoned  by  them ;  their  habit  is 
a  long  garment  down  to  the  ancles  ;  upon 
their  heads  they  wear  the  sleeve  of  a  coat 
or  cloak,  for  from  thence,  as  they  say,  the 
pattern  was  drawn ;  their  head  is  put  into 
part  of  it,  and  part  of  it  hangs  down 
behind,  flapping  upon  their  shoulders  ;  in 
the  front  or  fore  part  of  it  there  arises  a 
silver  cone,  somewhat  long,  gilt  over,  and 
wrought  with  jewels  of  an  ordinary  sort. 
These  Janizaries  usually  came  to  me  by 
couples ;  when  they  were  admitted  they 
bowed  their  heads  and  made  obeisance, 
and  presently  they  ran  hastily  to  me,  and 
touched  either  my  garment  or  my  hand, 
as  if  they  would  have  kissed  it ;  and  then 
forced  upon  me  a  bundle  or  nosegay  of 
hyacinth  or  narcissus,  and  presently  retired 
backward."  These  visits  Tvere  not  alto- 
gether mere  demonstrations  of  re.sjject, 
"  for,"  continues  the  ambassador,  "  when 
I  had  given  them  money  (which  was  the 
only  thing  they  aimed  at)  they  bowed 
their  heads  again,  and  giving  me  thanks 
with  a  loud  voice,  they  wished  me  all 
happiness,  and  departed."  Busbequius 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  behaviour 
of  this  highly-drilled  corps,  and  remarks 
that  "  they  stood,  with  a  great  deal  of 
modesty  and  silence,  with  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  so  that  they  seemed  more  like 
our  monks  than  their  soldiers.  Yet  these 
are  the  Janizaries  that  carry  such  a  terror 
with  them  wheresoever  they  come." 
Again,  when  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
the  ambassador  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence of  the  great  Solyman,  he  remarks  : 
"Among  the  rest,  I  most  admired  the 
Janizaries.  Though  there  were  several 
thousands  of  them,  yet  they  stood  at  a 
distance    from    one    another,    silent    and 
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motioiilcs.s,  (IS  if  they  had  been  statnes ;  so 
thnt  I,  who  was  at  some  distance  from 
thorn,  at  first  thought  they  had  been 
stat\u'.>),  till,  being  told  to  salute  them  as  the 
c'u.-^tom  is,  I  saw  them  all  bo.v  their  heads 
at  once  by  way  of  rc-salutation  unto  me." 

Busbcc's  account  of  the  Janizaries 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  his 
powers  of  observation.  His  comparison 
of  their  demeanour  with  that  of  monks 
is  perfect ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  made  no 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  famous 
corps  which  so  strongly  excited  his 
interest.  The  Janizaric.-?  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  military  monks,  like  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Amurath,  like  all 
absolute  monarchs,  felt  the  want  of  a 
regiment  of  guards,  attached  to  him  alone, 
who  should  have  neither  tie  nor  sym- 
pathy with  his  subjects,  should  be  com- 
pletely ignorant  or  utterly  careless  of 
customs,  and  know  no  law  but  his  com- 
mand. To  this  cud  the  corps  of  Janizaries 
was  founded,  and  was  wholly  composed  of 
Christian  youths,  the  children  of  the 
conquered,  "  caught  young,"  brought  up 
most  carefully  in  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  trained  for  war.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  marry,  Amurath  being  ap- 
parently of  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  he  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  and  is  less  valid 
for  great  undertakings  than  a  bachelor. 
Even  in  the  last  degenerate  days  of  the 
Janizaries,  when  marriage  was  permitted 
among  them,  no  married  man  was  ever  ad- 
vanced in  rank,  the  lead  being  reserved 
for  the  single.  At  the  time  when  Bus- 
bee  saw  them,  these  singular  soldiers 
were  at  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and 
had  forty-two  years  earlier  shown  their 
prmtorian  proclivities  by  deposing  Bazarjet 
the  Second. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Buda,  the  Turks 
often  dropped  in  to  snp  with  the  imperial 
amba.s.Kador,  "  and  were  mightily  taken 
with  the  delicious  sweetness  of  my  wine ; 
it  i.s  a  liquor  that  they  have  but  little  of  in 
Tnrkoy,  and  therefore  they  more  greedily 
desire  it,  and  drink  it  more  profusely  when 
once  they  come  where  it  is.  They  con- 
tinued carousing  till  late  at  night ;  but 
afterwards  I  grew  weary  of  the  sport,  and 
therefore  rose  from  table  and  went  to  my 
cluimber  ;  but  as  for  them,  they  went  away 
sad  because  they  had  not  their  full  swing 
at  the  goblet,  but  were  able  to  stand  upon 
their  feet."  These  persistent  guests  gene- 
rally contrived  to  get  on  very  well  without 


their  temperate  and  learned  host,  who  oft 
allowed  them  to  drink  their  fill  after  he 
had  left.  "  Being  thus  accommodated, 
tlioy  tippled  it  out  till  they  were  even  dead 
drunk,  and,  tumbling  down,  lay  fast  asleep 
on  the  ground."  This  determination  to 
pursue  a  carouse  to  the  end  arose  from 
the  careful  application  of  Turkish  logic  to 
a  case  which  presented  some  difficulty : 
"  You  must  know  that  it  is  a  great  sin  in 
Turkey  to  drink  wine,  especially  for  those 
who  are  well  stricken  in  years  ;  as  for  the 
younger  sort,  they  think  the  r  ffence  to  be 
venial.  But  seeing  they  expect  no  less 
punishment  after  death  for  drinking  a 
little  wine  than  if  they  drank  ever  so 
much,  when  once  they  have  tasted  of  that 
liquor  they  go  on  to  drink  more  and  more ; 
for  having  once  incurred  the  penalty  of 
their  law,  they  think  they  may  sin  gratis, 
and  account  drunkenness  as  a  matter  of 
gain.|' 

With  these  agreeable  companions,  and 
in  visiting  the  hot  springs  and  other 
curiosities  of  the  neighbourhood,  Busbcc 
passed  his  time  pending  the  couvalesceuce 
of  the  Pacha  of  Buda,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  a  violent  sickness  by  the  loss 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  To  his  despair, 
his  own  physician,  Heer  William  l^uac- 
quelcben,  was  requested  to  attend  the 
pacha,  for  "if  he  had  died,  the  Turks 
would  say  my  physician  had  killed  him  ; 
and  by  that  means  the  good  man  might 
have  run  a  great  hazard,  and  I  myself 
might  also  have  borne  part  of  the  infamy 
as  being  accessory  thereto."  However, 
the  pacha  got  better,  and,  after  an  unsa- 
tisfactory interview,  allowed  tlie  embassy 
to  proctud  on  their  journey  in  boats  down 
the  Danube  to  Belgrade.  This  was  quicker, 
and,  moreover,  safer  than  the  land  route. 
"  The  vessel  in  which  I  was,  was  drawn 
along  by  a  lesser  pinnace,  in  which  there 
were  twenty-four  oars.  The  iiKiriners 
rowed  night  and  day  without  any  inter- 
mission, e.xcept  only  a  few  hours  that  the 
poor  souls  borrowed  to  sleep  and  eat  in. 
In  my  passage  down  the  river,  I  could  not 
but  observe  the  vcnturousncss,  not  to  say 
temerity,  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not  afraid 
to  sail  on  in  the  mistiest  weather  and  the 
darkest  night,  and  when  the  wind  lilew 
very  hard  too ;  and,  besides,  there  wiro 
many  water-mills,  with  several  trunks  and 
boughs  of  trees  hanging  over  the  banks, 
which  made  our  passage  xcry  dangerous  ; 
so  that  sometimes  our  ves.sel,  by  the  bois- 
teronsncss  of  the  wind,  was  driven  to  the 
bank,  and  there  dashed  against  old  stumps 
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of  trees  hanging  over,  so  that  it  was  like 
to  split ;  this  is  certain,  that  she  lost  some 
planks    out    of   her   hull,    which  made   a 
terrible  crack  and  noise  when  they  were 
loosed  therefrom.    This  noise  awaked  me  ; 
leaping   out   of   my   bed,    I   advised    the 
mariners  to  be  more  cautious  ;  they  lifted 
up  their   voices    and    gave    me   no    other 
answer  than  '  Alaure,'  i.e.,  God  will  help ; 
and  so  I  might  go  to  bed  again  if  I  would." 
After  a  five-days'  voyage  the  traveller.s 
arrived  safely  at  Belgrade.     At  the  sight 
of  this    great  city,   which  had  only  been 
wrested    from    the    Christians    in    1520, 
Busbec    remarks    that   in    the    preceding 
generation     this    bulwark    of     Hungary, 
although    vigorously    assaulted     by    the 
Turks,    first     under  Amurath    and    again 
under  Mahomet,  was  valiantly  defended, 
and  the  barbarians  beaten  off  with  great 
loss  ;  but   that  at  the  time  of   Solyman's 
invasion,  Belgrade,  either  by  the  neglect 
of  young  King  Lewis  or  by  the  discords 
of    the    factious    Hungarian    nobles,    was 
destitute  of  a  garrison  capable  of  defend- 
ing  it,   and   thus  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
enemy.     He  attributes  the  utter  ruin  of 
Hungary  to  the   loss  of    Belgrade.     That 
door    being    once    opened,    "an    Iliad    of 
miseries    broke   in  upon  poor  Hungary." 
Disaster    followed    disaster,    until    King 
Lewis  the  Second,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five   thousand   Hungarians,    made    a   last 
desperate  stand  at  Mohacs,  and  was  utterly 
defeated    by   Solyraan    and    two    hundred 
thousand  Turks!  No  doubt  the  Hungarians, 
enfeebled  by  constant  losses  and  racked  by 
internal    dissensions,    were    greatly    out- 
numbered ;    but   no    careful   historian  at- 
taches  much  weight  to  figures.     On  the 
fatal  field  of  Mobacs  the  Hungarians   lost 
their  king,   seven  bishops,  and  an  entire 
army.     The  Turks  now  overran  Hungary, 
took    Buda,    and    enslaved    Transylvania. 
For,    saith    Bnsbec,    "the    Ottomans    are 
herein  not  unlike   to   great  rivers,  whose 
swelling  waves,  if  they  break  down  any 
part  of  the  bank  or  dyke  that  keeps  them 
in,  spread  far  and  near  and  do  abundance 
of  mischief ;  so  the  Turks,  but  far  more 
perniciously,  having  once   broke  through 
the   obstacles  that  stopped  them,  make  a 
vast  spoil  wherever  they  come." 

At  Belgrade,  Busbec  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  taste  for  antique 
coins,  in  the  collection  of  which  he  took  a 
greatdelight.  Hisphysician, Quacqueleben, 
fitted  him  "  to  a  hair,  for  he  was  as  mucli 
addicted  to  those  studies  as  myself.  I 
found  a  great  many  pieces  which  on   one 


side  represented  a  Roman  soldier,  placed 
between  a  bull  and  a  horse,  with  this  in- 
scription— Tauranum."  On  the  road  to 
Constantinople  the  party  put  up  at  cara- 
vanserais, where  "  nothing  is  done  in 
secret."  Busbec  abhorred  this  sort  of 
lodging,  because  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Turks  were  continually  upon  him.  More- 
over, the  custom  was  to  send  to  every 
guest  a  pilau — "a  great  wooden  dish 
almost  as  big  as  a  table  ;  in  the  middle  a 
platter  full  of  barley  boiled  to  a  jelly,  with 
a  little  piece  of  flesh,  and  about  the  platter 
were  some  small  loaves,  and  here  and  there 
a  piece  of  honeycomb."  He  tried  despe- 
rately hard  to  back  out  of  eating  this 
mysterious  mess,  as  his  own  supper  was 
being  cooked  by  his  servant,  and  he  was 
natm-ally  averse  to  spoiling  his  appetite 
with  an  unknown  and  infidel  dish ;  but 
the  host  "took  it  amiss,"  and  hinted  pretty 
clearly  that  it  was  eaten  by  "  three- tailed 
bashaws,"  and  therefore  was  good  enough 
for  a  Christian  ambassador.  Sorely  pressed, 
poor  Busbec  made  up  his  mind  to  ""execute 
himself,"  and  tackled  the  pilau  like  a  philo- 
sopher. He  was  agreeably  surprised.  "The 
relish  of  it  pleased  me  well,  for  it  is  of  the 
kind  commended  by  Galen — very  whole- 
some and  not  unpleasing  to  the  taste." 

On  arriving  at  Constantinople  in  January 
155-5,  our  traveller  found  that  Solyman 
was  not  there,  but  at  the  head  of  his  army 
at  Amasia,  a  city  of  ancient  Cappadocia. 
Solyman  at  this  time  was  well  stricken  in 
years,  and  was  ruled  almost  completely  by 
his  wife  Roxalana  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
Grand  VizerRustau,  the  last  great  financier 
that  Turkey  produced.  These  two  had  by 
their  intrigues  recently  brought  about  the 
death  of  a  promising  son  of  Solyman, 
Mustapha — the  idol  of  the  army,  and 
therefore  detested  by  Roxalana,  who 
desired  the  succession  for  her  own  children. 
Busbec  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the 
epithet  "  contemptible "  to  the  means 
adopted  by  Rustan  to  raise  money  :  "For 
he  laid  a  tax  on  herbs,  roses,  and  violets, 
which  grew  in  great  men's  gardens;  he 
caused  the  armour,  coats  of  mail,  warriors' 
horses  of  such  as  were  taken  prisoners  in 
war,  to  be  sold  ;  and  by  such  ways  as  these 
he  got  together  such  a  mass  of  money 
that  Solyman  was  very  secure  on  that 
part.  There  is  a  chamber  ia  the  Seraglio 
at  Constantinople  over  which  there  is 
this  inscription — 'Here  is  the  money 
obtained  by  the  diligence  of  Rustan.'  " 

While   ])repariug   for   the    journey    to 
Amasia — esteemed  a  mighty  serious  busi- 
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ness — Biisbec  observed  the  curiosities  and 
hnmuurs  of  Constaiitinoplo.  Like  the 
Roraau  C;irdinal — who  having  never  ob- 
served any  sea  but  the  Meditcn-anean, 
was  stai-tlcd  to  find  the  river  Thames 
ruuiiing'  upwards  as  be  arrived  witli  tlic 
tide— the  Fleming  admired  much  the 
"  nature  of  that  sea  which  always  runs 
downward  with  a  vast  stream,  and  never 
recoils  with  any  tide."  Ho  regrets  that 
the  fear  of  swelling  his  epistle  to  too 
great  a  bulk  prevents  him  from  dilating 
on  Chalcedon,  the  city  of  the  blind  ;  but 
being,  like  most  scholars,  somewhat  of  an 
epicure,  he  mentions  the  great  variety  of 
fish  caught  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  smacks 
his  lips  at  the  recollection  of  those  highly- 
flavoured  importations  from  the  Palus 
Majotis — botargo  and  caviare.  He  finds 
space  also  for  the  well-known  story  of  the 
artificer  who  undertook  to  raise  the 
obelisk  in  the  hippodrome,  and  finding 
the  ropes  slack  under  the  strain,  wetted 
them  till  by  their  shrinkage  they  raised 
the  obelisk  to  its  position — emphatically  a 
tongh  story,  told  also  of  the  obelisk  at 
Rome.  !More  interesting  were  the  panthei-s, 
leopards,  and  lions,  trained  by  some  Van 
Amburgh  of  the  period  till  "  they  were  so 
gentle  and  tame  that  I  saw  one  of  the 
keepers  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a  lion's  mouth, 
so  that  he  only  moistened  his  jaws  with 
the  blood  without  devouring  it.  I  saw 
also  a  young  elephant  so  playful  that  he 
would  dance  and  play  at  ball."  Busbec 
evidently  feels  that  this  statement  is  a 
crust  for  the.incredulous  ;  so,  after  alluding 
to  Seneca's  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope, 
and  that  astute  animal  spoken  of  by  Pliny 
as  understanding  Greek,  he  continues: 
"  But  that  yon  may  not  think  mo  an 
egregious  fiblier,  give  me  leave  to  explain 
myself  :  when  this  elephant  was  bid  to 
dance,  he  did  so  caper  or  quiver  with  his 
whole  body  and  interchangeably  move 
his  feet,  that  he  seemed  to  represent  a 
kind  of  jig;  and  as  for  playing  at  ball,  he 
very  prettily  took  np  the  ball  in  his  trunk 
and  sent  it  Hying  therewith." 

On  his  way  to  Amasia,  our  learned 
gossip  passed  through  Nicomedia  to  Nice, 
hearing  by  the  way  a  mighty  noise  "as  of 
men  that  jeered  and  mocked  ua."  This 
was  his  first  introduction  to  the  hyena. 
At  Nice  there  was  much  to  admire,  and 
the  antiquaries,  Busbec  and  Qnacqueleben, 
no  doubt  enjoyed  themselves  hugely  in 
poking  about  among  the  excavations  then 
being  made  by  the  Turks  ;  but  one  fine  day 
they  encountered  a  terrible  rebuff  from  a 


truly  Mohammedan  "navvy."  This  worthy 
fellow  and  his  "mates"  were  hard  at 
work,  digging  out  stones  from  the  ruined 
baths  of  Antoninus  to  build  houses  withal. 
Finding  the  statue  of  a  soldier  in  liia 
armour,  curiously  wrought  and  almost 
entire,  they  quickly  battered  it  with  thoir 
hammers  before  the  tortured  eyes  of  the 
visitors.  This  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear,  and  the  travellers 
hesitated  not  to  express  their  displeasure 
at  this  rude  violence  ;  but  all  the  answer 
they  got  was  this — "  What,  will  you  bow 
down  to  worship  this  statue  as  you 
Christians  use  to  do  to  yours  ?  " 

The  white-haired  goats  of  Angora  come 
in  for  great  admiration,  as  do  also  the 
broad-tailed  sheep,  albeit  the  tnivjller 
dreads  that  his  account  of  the  heavy 
sheep-tails  being  laid  "  upon  a  plank 
running  on  two  little  wheels  "  will  not 
secure  absolute  credence.  Here  also  were 
found  "  devil-birds,"  which  make  a  sound 
like  unto  a  postboy's  horn,  and,  better 
than  all  these  marvels,  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions,  more  or  less  illegible,  and 
abundance  of  coins  of  Constantino,  Justin, 
Valens,  and  other  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors.  "All  my  delight  was  as  soon 
as  I  came  to  my  inn  at  night  to  inquire 
after  old  inscriptions,  coins,  and  rare 
plants."  Coins  he  found  in  plenty  in  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  where  thc.Tui-ks  were 
in  the  habitof  using  them  for  weights — viz., 
of  a  drachm  or  half-a-drachm — and  called 
them  "  Giaur  Manguri,"  the  money  of 
pagans  or  infidels.  "  At  Amasia  there  was 
a  brasier  who  grieved  me  very  much,  for, 
demanding  of  him  whether  he  had  any 
old  coins  to  sell,  he  answered  me  that  a 
few  days  ago  ho  had  a  large  room  full  of 
them,  but  melted  them  down  to  make 
brass  kettles,  as  thinking  them  of  little 
value  and  fit  for  no  other  use.  When  I 
heard  this  story  it  troubled  me  much  to 
lose  so  many  choice  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity ;  but  I  paid  him  back  in  his  own 
coin,  by  telling  him  that  I  would  have 
given  him  a  hundred  guilders  for  them  ; 
so  that  my  revenge  was  suited  to  his 
injury,  for  I  sent  him  away  as  sorrowful 
as  he  did  me  for  losing  the  coins." 


MR.  IRVING'S  HAMLET. 

"  Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  in 
what  are  commonly  called;tlie  '  palmy  '  days 
of  the  drama,  people  knew  nearly  so  much 
about  Shakespeare  as  they  know  now." 

This  remark  was  addressed  by  the  elder 
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to  the  younger  of  two  gentlemen  who, 
having  formed  part  of  the  vast  throng 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  to  witness  Mr.  Henry  Irving's 
performance  of  Hamlet,  were  now  seated 
at  a  table  in  their  club-room  to  discuss  the 
evening's  experience,  and  to  con  over 
the  reminiscences  which  it  might  have 
awakened. 

"Well,  I  have  beea  told,"  observed  the 
junior,  "  that  in  bygone  days  nothing 
delighted  fellows  of  my  age  more  than  the 
announcement  that  Edmund  Kean,  say,  or 
Macready,  would  appear  in  one  of  his 
noted  Shakespearian  parts ;  that,  in  order 
to  see  the  play,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  crushed  almost  to  death  in 
the  pit  entrance ;  and  that  the  word 
'slow,'  as  applied  to  one  of  our  standard 
tragedies,  would  have  been  altogether 
unintelligible.  Now  I  have  known  the 
theatrical  world  of  London  for  some  few 
years,  and  I  can  safely  affirm  that  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  anything  approaching  the 
excitement  which  every  where  prevailed,  as 
the  tim,e  approached  for  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Irving  as  Hamlet." 

"You  have  been  correctly  informed,  and 
what  you  say  is  perfectly  true,"  said  the 
senior;  "  but  you  have  inadvertently 
thrown  together  two  names  that  represent 
distinctly  separate  orders  of  tilings.  Mr. 
Edmund  Kean  took  the  Shakespearian 
plays  as  he  found  them  adapted  for  the 
stage  by  some  one  of  his  predecessors,  and 
illustrated  them  by  his  brilliant  acting ; 
whereas  Mr.  Macready,  a  gentleman  of 
decided  literary  taste,  was  a  dramatic  re- 
former, who  did  much  to  dispel  that  igno- 
rance of  Shakespeare  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  With  him  began  the  practice 
of  reverting  to  original  texts,  instead  of 
accepting  without  question  the  modifica- 
tions of  a  Garrick  or  a  Kemble." 

"  Pardon  me,"  interposed  a  listener, 
looking  up  from  his  arm-chair  ;  "  but  if  I 
recollect  right,  the  credit  is  due  to  Edmund 
Kean  of  restoring  King  Lear  to  something 
like  the  shape  which  it  wore  before  it  was 
spoiled  by  Nalium  Tate." 

"The  fact  had  escaped  my  memory," 
replied  the  senior,  "  and  I  stand  properly 
corrected.  But  the  restoration  to  which 
you  refer  did  not  go  a  great  way.  As  far  as 
the  virtuous  personages  were  concerned, 
Nahum  Tate  made  the  story  end  happily. 
The  old  king  recovered  his  reason,  and 
Edgar  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of 
Cordelia,  who  did  not  die,  and  had  never 
been  married  to  any  king  of  France.     Mr. 


Edmund  Kean,  reviving  the  play  after  its 
representation  on  the  stage  had  been 
prohibited  for  many  years,  on  account  of 
the  malady  of  George  III.,  restored  Shake- 
speare's tragical  termination.  Lear  and 
Cordelia  both  died,  but  the  love  passages 
between  the  latter  and  Edgar,  of  which 
Shakespeare,  as  you  know,  is  perfectly 
innocent,  were  retained,  and  the  Fool 
remained  in  the  abyss  of  nonentity  into 
which  he  had  been  flung  by  Tate. 
The  circumstance  that  Lear,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  it  is  now  performed, 
accords  with  the  Shakespearian  text,  has 
its  origin  in  Mr.  Macready's  management 
of  Covent  Garden.  This  takes  me  back 
to  the  assertion  which  I  made  just  now, 
that  people  know  much  more  about 
Shakespeare  now  than  they  did  in  the 
olden  time.  That  nothing  like  a  return  to 
Tate's  Lear  would  now  be  tolerated  I  am 
certain." 

"  Are  you  not  illustrating  the  old  adage 
which  teaches  us  that  over  familiarity  is 
not  accompanied  by  increase  of  respect  ?  " 
asked  the  junior.  "The  people  who 
accepted  a  sham  Shakespeare  for  the 
genuine  article,  at  any  rate  showed  venera- 
tion for  the  name.  They  might  not  consult 
the  text  at  home,  but  they  went  to  the 
theatre,  happy  to  obtain  what  they  could 
get ;  they  cheered  histrionic  excellence 
with  enthusiasm,  and  they  went  away 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  had  seen  a 
work  of  the  immortal  bard,  the  fact  of 
modification  being  to  them  utterly  un- 
known. We  seem  now  to  have  lost  in 
enthusiasm  what  we  have  gained  in 
learning." 

"  How  can  you  say  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  name  of  Shakespeare  has  lessened, 
after  what  we  have  witnessed  this  evening? 
Do  not  estimate  merely  the  numerical 
force  of  the  audience — though  that  is 
great  indeed — but  observe  the  mood  in 
which  the  entire  performance  of  Hamlet 
is  watched.  People  admire  intensely,  but 
they  will  not  allow  their  expression  of 
admiration  to  mar  their  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. They  will  applaud  to  the  echo 
when  applause  does  not  cause  interruption, 
but  while  Mr.  Irving  is  speaking  they 
want  to  hear  him." 

"Just  here  comes  my  puzzle,"  inter- 
posed the  junior.  "  I  have  seen  Hamlet 
tolerably  often — indeed,  much  too  often 
for  my  personal  comfort — but  I  don't 
recollect,  on  former  occasions,  either 
the  enthusiasm  which  shows  itself  in 
numbers    or    that    which    is     manifested 
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by  si'lf-pontrol.  The  impression  had 
gradually  been  made  upon  me  that  Shake- 
speare, except  for  the  studious,  is  an 
institution  of  the  past,  not  fitted  to  the 
play-goers  of  the  present  day.  I  don't 
suppose  that  wo  are  more  frivolous  than 
the  fellows  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
but  we  are  hard- worked,  very  hard-worked 
indeed,  and  in  our  hours  of  recreation  we 
want  to  be  amused." 

"  And  is  the  hard  work  of  which  you 
complain  so  highly  intellectual,  that  the 
need  of  change  renders  it  impossible  for 
your  recreation  to  be  intellectual  likewise? 
As  far  as  your  own  individual  feelings 
are  concerned,  the  impression  of  which 
you  speak  must  have  been  entirely  effaced ; 
for,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  appearances, 
no  one  could  have  been  more  thoroughly 
gratified  by  this  evening's  performance 
than  yourself." 

"  Nay,  I  was  pleased,  certainly,"  said 
the  junior.  To  tell  you  the  honest 
truth,  I  had  never  thought  much  of 
Hamlet  before.  My  general  notion  was 
that  he  was  a  man  who  indulged  in  the  habit 
of  making  long  speeches  to  himself,  and 
of  doing  everything  that  he  told  the 
players  to  avoid." 

"  You  never  thought  that  he  was  a 
human  being  like  yourself  ?  "  asked  the 
senior. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  was  the  response.  "  I 
neverthought  that  he  belonged  to  humanity' 
at  all.     The  poet  sang — 

Oh,  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

In  like  manner  I  have  regarded  Hamlet 
as  a  stationary  speech." 

"  But  to  this  view,  if  I  may  venture  to 
surmise,  Mr.  Irving  put  an  end  ?  "  said 
the  senior. 

"Most  decidedly,"  answered  the  junior. 
"And  I  was  much  annoyed  at  the  observa- 
tion of  some  old-fashioned  folks  in  my 
immediate  vicinity,  who  evidently  thought 
that  the  entire  importance  of  the  character 
depended  on  the  number  of  points  which 
the  actor  had  an  opportunity  of  making." 

"  That  worship  of  points,  as  they  are 
called,  was  one  of  the  prevalent  vices  of 
my  early  days,"  observed  the  senior.  "One 
wonld  ask  how  Hamlet  looked  when  he 
first  saw  the  ghost,  and  quote  the  recorded 
miracle  of  Bettcrton,  who  is  said  to  have 
turned  as  white  as  his  own  neckcloth. 
Another  object  of  curiosity  was  the  manner 
in  which,  after  killing  Polonius,  Hamlet 
enquired  whether  the  victim  was  the  king. 
-Many  persona   seemed,   indeed,   to   think 


that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  actor's  art 
was  to  produce  a  number  of  startling 
effects,  and  that  he  who  could  make  seven 
points  was  a  better  man  than  he  who 
made  only  five." 

"  Now  I  begin  to  understand,"  remarked 
the  junior,  "why  Shakespeare  becomes 
such  a  bore.  The  points  had  all  been 
learned  by  heart,  and  consequently  ceased 
to  produce  the  wonted  result,  and  the 
intervals  between  them  were  all  filled  up 
with  stilted  declamations  that  awakened 
no  sympathy.  Now  when  I  reflect  on  the 
performance  of  this  evening,  the  very  last 
things  that  occur  to  me  are  those  isolated 
points  about  which  so  much  fuss  has,  it 
seems,  been  made.  I  look  upon  Mr. 
Irving's  Hamlet  as  a  personage  in  whose 
joys  and  sorrows  I  can  readily  participate; 
nay,  if  he  came  back  from  the  grave,  like 
his  father,  1  should  be  very  happy  to  make 
his  acquaintance." 

"  Wliat  sort  of  a  personage,  then,  did  you 
consider  him  to  be?  "  asked  the  senior;  "I 
mean  as  regarded  in  the  new  light." 

"Well,  I  look  upon  him,"  replied  the 
junior,  "as  a  man  with  a  large  heart, 
placed  amid  circumstances  under  which 
a  keen  sensibility  could  be  only  a  source 
of  mental  agony.  As  Mr.  Carlylc  said 
of  Dante,  ho  was  the  sorrowfullest  looking 
person  I  ever  saw.  And  it  is  to  Mr. 
Irving's  power  of  exhibiting  this  sustained 
sorrow  that  I  ascribe  the  greatness  of  the 
performance." 

"  Your  expressed  opinion  seems  to  point 
towards  rather  a  dismal  sort  of  entertain- 
ment, and  to  be  somewhat  ono-sidcd. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  sorrowful  in  the 
advice  to  the  players,"  objected  the  senior. 
"  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  junior  ; 
"but  the  cheerful  familiarity  with  which 
it  was  given  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  part.  I  have  heard  some 
people  talk  of  Hamlet  as  of  one  melancholy 
by  nature,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  por- 
traiture r)f  such  a  man  is  not  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Irving.  A  melancholy  man  can 
stand  many  hard  buffets  and  bear  many 
heavy  fardels ;  but  ho  who  is  of  a  cheerful, 
genial  disposition,  is  just  the  one  who 
suffers  most,  when  his  yearning.^  for 
reciprocal  affection  meet  no  response. 
Under  pleasant  circumstances  I  can  I'.mcy 
Jlr.  Irving's  Hamlet  being  even  lively 
above  the  average  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  man's 
spirit  is  crushed,  and  he  can  only  be  merry 
by  fits  and  starts.  He  lives  in  a  court 
where  he  knows  that  he  is  regarded  by 
the  reigning  monarch  with  suspicion  and 
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dislike,  where  lie  is  disgusted  by  tlie 
indecorous  marriage  of  his  mother,  and 
where  he  feels  that  everyone,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Horatio,  is  a  spy.  The 
youthfid  innocence  of  Ophelia  seems 
alone  to  defy  mistrust,  but  even  his  con- 
fidence in  her  is  at  last  shaken,  and  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  him  that  she  is 
but  one  of  a  bad  lot." 

"  Of  course,"  asked  the  senior,  "  you 
approve  of  the  unusual  arrangement  by 
which,  in  the  third  act,  the  listeners  are 
made  visible  to  the  audience  ?  " 

"  Entirely,"  was  the  reply.  "And  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  now  com- 
prehend for  the  first  time  why  Hamlet  so 
suddenly  loses  his  temper." 

"Ay,"  observed  the  senior,  "even  the 
most  inveterate  point-seeker  may  find 
ample  matter  for  admiration  in  the  scene 
with  Ophelia,  and  in  the  subsequent  scene 
with  the  two  courtiers.  How  wild  is  the 
storm  of  rage  !  " 

"  And  how  very  transient  I "  added  the 
junior.  "  How  the  whole  deportment 
illustrates  the  nervous  irritability  and 
irresolution  of  the  character  !  You  remem- 
ber Horatio's  description  of  the  ghost  as 
having  '  a  coiintenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  ?  '  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  senior. 

"Well,"  continued  the  junior.  "And 
yet  this  was  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  man, 
who  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  him.  Does  not  the  descrip- 
tion, especially  when  taken  into  considera- 
tion with  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
ghost  always  regards  the  queen,  justify  us 
in  assuming  that  the  '  pigeon-livered  ' 
disposition  of  which  Hamlet  accuses  him- 
self in  the  soliloquy  which  becomes  such 
a  splendid  psychological  essay  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Irving — that  his  'lack  of 
gall '  is  in  a  great  measure  hereditary,  and 
that  the  absolute  incapacity  for  a  thorough- 
going hatred,  of  the  sort  that  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  commended,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  family  failing." 

"From  which,"  interposed  the  senior, 
"  the  uncle  is  assuredly  exempt." 

"No  doubt,"  was  the  reply;  "and 
observe  that  in  the  very  speech  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  Hnmlet,  after  bestow- 
ing upon  his  uncle  such  a  variety  of 
opprobrious  epithets,  adds  the  word  '  kind- 
less'  as  the  climax  of  them  all." 

"  Then  I  suppose,"  said  the  senior, 
"  that  you  object  to  the  restoration  of 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  in  the  third  act,  uttered 
while  the  king  is  at  prayer  ?  " 


"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  junior.  "  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  the  fable ;  in  the  second,  I  agi-ee  with 
those  who  regard  the  horrible  sentiments 
uttered  by  Hamlet  as  really  alien  from  his 
natui'e,  and  intrinsically  no  more  than  a 
pretext  for  deferring  the  deed  of  vengeance. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  that  more 
startling  innovation,  the  omission  of  visible 
pictures  in  the  closet-scene  ?  " 

"That  question  is  not  to  be  hastily 
answered,"  said  the  senior,  gravely.  "In 
the  text  there  is  no  direction  by  which 
the  stage-manager  can  be  guided,  and  so 
far  the  interpretation  seems  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  actor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  '  counterfeit  presentment 
of  two  brothers '  apparently  indicate  some- 
thing more  material  than  mere  creations 
of  the  fancy." 

"  But  again,"  objected  the  junior, 
"  Hamlet's  description  of  the  picture  seems 
more  properly  applicable  to  a  vision  of 
the  naind  than  to  an  actual  painting.  At 
all  events,  Mr.  Irving's  representation  of 
the  workings  of  a  vivid  imagination  is  so 
accurate  and  effective,  that  one  is  inclined 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

"  Agreed !  "  ejaculated  the  senior.  "And 
let  us  rejoice  that  we  once  more  have  a 
tragic  actor  who,  unfettered  by  convention, 
is  able  from  his  own  mind  to  work  out 
such  a  consistent  whole  as  Mr.  Irving's 
Hamlet.  The  time,  I  trust,  has  come 
when  the  serious  study  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  day, 
being  utterly  distinct  from  the  ignorant 
worship  of  the  past,  Avill  find  its  expression 
in  the  encouragement  of  that  poetical 
drama  which  is  among  the  glories  of  our 
country.  The  Americans  have  always 
stood  high  as  Shakespearian  scholars;  and 
if  that  desired  reform  takes  place,  it  will 
be  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  American 
gentleman  who  now  rules  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  and  has  given  Mr.  Irving  the  op- 
portunity of  which  he  m  akes  so  noble  a  use. 


KAROL,  THE  FRIEND  OF  MURGER. 

To  Henry  Miirger  has  been  attributed 
the  discovery,  even  the  invention,  of  what 
is  called  Bohemianism  ;  but  he  was  rather 
the  historian  and  chronicler  of  that  peculiar 
state  of  life.  His  books  gave  it  shape  and 
substance  in  the  eyes  of  an  uninformed 
public,  for  he  related  under  a  thin  veil  of 
fiction  the  actual  adventures  and  experi- 
ences of  himself  and   his  friends.     They 
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were  Bohemians  of  necessity  in  a  great 
measure,  although,  no  doubt,  something 
of  their  method  of  existence  was  duo  to 
choice.  They  disliked  restrictions  and 
oppo.sed  formality ;  they  found  pleasure 
in  surprising  and  shocking  those,  whoso 
own  rather  commonplace  character  kept 
them  always  safely  within  the  boundaries 
of  respectability.  And  although  not  so 
very  long  ago,  still  this  was  at  a  time  when 
the  world  in  general  seemed  iudi.Hposed  to 
recognise  as  legitimate  industries  the 
Bohemian  professions — for  so  thoy  have 
been  described — of  art,  literature,  and 
the  stage  ;  the  which,  in  that  they  dis- 
pensed with  articles  of  ajapronticoship, 
and  needed  other  qualifications  than  such 
as  could  bo  conferred  by  formal  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas,  camo  to  be  accounted 
rather  as  idle,  disreput;ible,  and  even 
mischievous  callings,  that  led  worthy 
men's  sons  astray,  promoted  dissipation, 
and  entailed  poverty  and  ruin.  Miirgcr's 
writings  were  at  once  a  manifesto  and 
a  revelation.  He  glorified  the  outward 
condition  of  himself  and  his  brother 
Bohemians,  lent  it  almost  a  romantic 
interest,  showed  how  picturesque  it 
was,  how  full  of  adventure,  how  frolic- 
some, how  intensely  humorous.  So  far 
he  seemed  to  protest  against  and  ridicule 
the  prescriptions  of  society  and  its  repro- 
bation of  Bohemia.  But  he  did  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  his  picture  had  a 
dark  side :  a  very  dark  side.  With  some- 
thing of  cynical  frankness  he  exposed  the 
miseries  of  his  own  manner  of  life,  its 
privations,  penury,  and  squalor.  Altogether 
La  Vie  do  Bohcrao  is  a  very  melancholy 
book.  But  one  more  melancholy  still  is 
the  memoir  of  Miirger  himself— Pour 
servir  a  I'Histoire  de  la  vraic  Boheme — 
published  after  his  death,  by  three  of  his 
friends,  calling  themselves  Lcs  Buveurs 
d'Eau.  from  a  little  artistic  club  of  that 
name  of  which  they,  as  well  as  Miirger, 
had  been  members.  The  general  public, 
perhaps,  did  not  fully  know  until  then 
how  absolutely  true  to  fact  his  fictions 
had  been  ;  that  his  books  had  been  lival, 
even  to  the  smallest  incident  they  nar- 
rated ;  that  his  career  had  lx;en  a  most 
wretched  round  of  suffering,  from  indi- 
gence, sickness,  even  absolute  destitution. 
He  was  but  thirty-eight  when  ho  died, 
in  the  Hospital  Duboi.s,  after  some  years 
of  deplorably  infirm  health.  He  had 
become  a  constant  inmate  of  the  Paris 
hospitals.  But  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  wrote   upon  a   scitip  of   paper 


— he  had  been  forbidden  to  speak — 
"Ricord  et  les  autres  d'avis  d'aller  h  la 
maison  Dubois.  J'aurais  mieux  aime 
Saint  Louis.  On  est  plus  chez  soi  l;\-bas." 
It  had  come  to  that.  He  was  more  "  at 
home  "  in  one  hospital  than  in  another. 
lu  those  few  last  words  of  his,  how  much 
of  the  story  of  his  life  is  told  ! 

Karol  was  the  friend  of  Miirger,  and  is 
regarded  by  Les  Buveurs  d'Eau  as  "  la 
plus  ctrango  et  la  plus  sympathique  figure 
de  Boheme  dont  on  ait  jamais  ou'i  parlor." 
Karol  appears  in  Miirgcr's  novel  as  the 
eccentric  painter  Lazare.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  X'drol  had  followed  very 
closely  or  arduously  any  of  even  the 
Bohemian  professions.  Certain  vague 
aspirations  in  regard  to  literature  and 
art  seem  occasionally  to  have  stirred 
within  him,  although  with  little  practical 
result.  Now  and  then  he  produced 
very  execrable  verses,  or  sketches  in 
water  colours  of  very  indifferent  quality. 
But  ho  more  often  declared  the  main 
object  of  his  life  to  be  the  liberation  of 
Poland :  a  subject  that  occupied  and 
exercised  the  last  generation  a  good  deal, 
although  little  is  heard  of  it  now.  For 
Karol  believed  himself  a  Pole,  and  in- 
variably so  described  himself. 

All  the  friends  of  Miirger  wore  poor, 
but  Karol  was  so  poor  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  could  have  sub- 
sisted at  all.  Tot  he  seems  to  have  had 
it  in  his  power  now  and  then  to  render 
real  services  to  his  comrades  and  acquaint- 
ances, in  the  way  of  providing  them 
with  shelter  and  food.  Les  Buveurs 
d'Eau  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  extra- 
ordinary affection.  The  biographers 
of  Miirger  have  recorded  many  passages 
in  tlie  life  of  Karol.  It  was  felt  that,  if 
only  because  of  his  eccentricity,  he  was  a 
real  credit  to  Bohemia.  For  eccentricity, 
if  it  be  of  a  humorous  tendency,  and  may 
therefore  be  justly  credited  with  elements 
of  pathos  and  tenderness,  is  very  highly 
esteemed  in  Bohemia. 

The  physical  aspect  of  Karol  was  at 
least  remarkable.  He  was  thick-set,  beard- 
less, his  face  of  a  Tartar  type,  his  com- 
plexion dark  olive,  his  hair  red-brown, 
his  eyes  large,  his  nose  flat.  He  enter- 
tained, however,  a  harmless  measure  of 
vanity  in  regard  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  sedate  and  self-possessed 
in  mauner,  somewhat  impassible  even. 
He  could  not  bo  moved  to  laughter, 
although  Bohemia  might  be  indulging  its 
most  extravagant  disposition  towards  the 
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jocular  and  tlie  ludicrous.  He  was  of 
prodigious  muscularity.  In  this  respect 
lie  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the 
Perthes  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  He  could 
burst  a  strong  lock  with  a  blow  of  his 
fist ;  he  was  reported  to  have  stopped,  by 
sheer  strength  of  Avrist,  the  runaway  horses 
of  a  diligence!  Tet,  as  Les  Buveurs  d'Eau 
write  of  him,  he  was  Bayard,  Don  Quixote, 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  all  in  one.  Often- 
times he  preferred  to  overlook  provocations 
and  insults  he  might,  with  little  effort  on 
his  part,  have  severely  punished,  rather 
than  use  his  giant's  strength  like  a  giant — 
tyrannously.  He  was  extremely  charitable, 
he  was  very  brave,  he  was  chivalrous  even 
to  craziness.  So  his  friends  have  described 
him. 

Of  his  origin  it  was  only  known  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  Empire  who 
had  married  a  Polish  wife.  Wounded 
or  exhausted,  he  had  dropped  out  of  the 
line  of  march,  tarrying  near  Wilna,  on  the 
road  back  from  iloscow  to  France.  He 
had  there  received  hospitalities,  and  repaid 
them  by  bestowing  his  hand  and  name 
upon  his  hostess.  Subsequently  he  had 
returned  to  Paris,  and,  dying  there,  had 
left  his  widow  and  two  children — Karol, 
and  another  concerning  whom  there  is 
nothing  to  relate — to  subsist  as  best  they 
could.  She  opened  a  very  humble  restau- 
rant in  the  Rue  Mignon,  with  a  table 
d'hote  at  thirteen  sous,  especially  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  Polish  refugees. 
Gathered  round  her  board  were  to  be  seen 
many  victims  of  national  disaster — the 
bowed  figures,  worn  faces,  the  bald, 
wrinkled  brows  and  enormous  moustaches 
of  the  soldiers,  gentlemen,  and  nobles  of 
Poland,  exiled  from  their  native  land  and 
sorely  impoverished  by  their  patriotism. 
Karol  rarely  appeared  in  the  Rue  Mignon, 
however.  He  refrained  as  much  as  he 
could  from  taxing  his  mother's  slender 
means  or  diminishing  the  poor  resources 
of  her  dinner- table.  Sometimes  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  He  was  penniless.  He 
could  earn  nothing,  even  by  colouring 
prints  and  toys  for  children,  or  by  executing 
the  rough  lithographs  and  drawings  on 
wood  which  adorn  songs  and  fly-sheets 
sold  in  the  streets.  But  even  then  he 
dined  as  frugally  as  possible  at  that  very 
frugal  board.  And  he  was  careful  to 
carry  away  with  him,  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  his  comrades  in  mi.sfortune, 
Miirger  and  the  rest,  the  scraps  and  crumbs 
of  bread  which  the  poor  emigrants  had 
left  upon  the  table  after  their  very  meagre 


dessert.  Be  sure  they  were  very  small 
fragments  :  still  Bohemia  was  glad  to  get 
them,  Bohemia  being,  as  indeed  often 
happened,  in  very  dire  straits  at  that 
time. 

Karol  was  understood  for  a  time  to 
have  been  without  any  fixed  abode.  His 
home  at  night  was  in  the  avenue  of  Saint 
Cloud — the  fifth  branch  of  the  third  tree 
on  the  left  of  the  road  from  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  It  was  his  boast  that  his 
branch  afforded  good  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  ten,  at  least  !  But  he  was  after- 
wards the  tenant  of  a  garret  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  from  the  door  of  which  he 
was  careful  to  remove  the  lock,  so  that  his 
friends — indeed,  all  comers — might  obtain 
admission  at  any  time  they  listed,  under 
any  circumstances. 

To  Karol,  Les  Buveurs  d'Eau  ascribe  the 
ingenuity  of  a  Red  Indian  and  the  inven- 
tiveness of  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  with 
these  qualities  was  combined  a  degree  of 
unconscious  absurdity,  which  usually  ren- 
dered them  abortive.  He  had  exti-a- 
ordinary  expedients  for  earning  money, 
and,  with  this  view,  often  engaged  in  much 
earnest  toil,  carried  on,  however,  after 
rather  an  impulsive  and  spasmodic  fashion. 
He  would,  no  doubt,  have  profited  very 
much  more  if  the  same  measure  of  labour 
had  been  bestowed  upon  less  eccentric 
objects. 

He  had  a  plan  once  for  manufacturing 
pipe-tubes  of  briar  and  cherrywood,  under 
advantageous  conditions,  for  he  proposed 
to  steal  his  materials  from  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  For  mouths  he  kept  watch 
over  eligible  twigs  and  branches,  training 
and  straightening  them,  and  nipping  off 
with  his  nail  superfluous  shoots.  The 
time  came,  at  last,  when  he  was  to  gather 
in  his  harvest.  Assisted  by  a  comrade, 
who  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  styled  his 
accomplice,  and  hidden  in  the  thick  under- 
wood, he  collected  his  sticks,  binding  them 
together  into  a  faggot  form.  But  to  caiTy 
them  away  unobserved  by  the  authorities 
was  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  There  wore 
sentries  and  guards  at  every  entrance  to 
the  wood.  Karol  sauntered  out,  carelessly, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  ;  then,  as  he 
had  previously  arranged,  he  proceeded, 
stealthily,  some  two  hundred  paces  outside 
the  wall  of  the  park  ;  there  he  stopped, 
throwing  over  a  stone  as  a  signal  to  his 
friend  within.  The  friend  whistled,  by 
way  of  signal  in  reply,  and  then  promptly 
hurled  over  the  wall  the  faggot  of  pipe- 
stems.       Karol    secured    the    booty    and 
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hurried  off  to  Paris  with  it.  The  frieud, 
lookini^  as  innocent  as  circumst;vnces  would 
permit,  followed  him  at  leisure. 

Thou  came  the  labour  of  perfoi-ating  the 
stems  for  smoking  purposes.  A  fire  was 
lighted,  and  wires  of  different  sizes  wore 
made  i-cd-hot.  The  difliculty  was  to  force 
the  wire  in  a  straight  direction  through 
the  stjm,  without  setting  it  on  fire  or 
reducing  it  to  charcoal.  Karol  performed 
this  task  creditably  enough,  if  iu  rather 
an  amateurish  wa^-.  A  hard  day's  work 
resulted  iu  the  completion  of  a  dozen  pipe- 
tubes  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length. 
They  smelt  abominably,  as  both  the 
operators  agreed,  and  would  have  exercised 
a  poisonous  influence  upon  any  tobacco 
smoke  that  passed  thi'ough  thoni.  But, 
as  Karol  explained,  tiait  did  not  signify  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  pipes,  who  were 
not  going  to  smoke  them.  He  boldly 
entered  the  best  tobacconists'  shops  iu 
Paris,  and  offered  his  wares  for  sale. 
Upon  this  mission  his  friend  decidedly 
declined  to  accompany  him.  Karol  stated, 
with  an  air  of  dignified  simplicity,  that 
the  pipe-stems  were  manufactured  by  "an 
unfortunate  Polish  refugee !"  His  labours, 
however,  never  produced  him  more  than 
forty  sous  per  day— and  oftentimes  very 
much  less.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  his 
pipe-tubes  was  never  at  all  pressing,  and 
ultimately  he  abandoned  the  speculation. 

At  one  time  Karol  was  occupied  with  a 
scheme  for  the  suppression  of  footpads 
and  robbers.  He  planned  to  traverse 
Paris  at  midnight,  and  submit  himself  to 
the  opei-ations  of  these  malefactors,  pur- 
posing by  means  of  his  sni)crior  strength 
to  tm-n  the  tables  upon  them.  He  did 
not,  however,  contemplate  handing  them 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  law.  He  had 
ruder  notions  of  justice.  He  designed  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  them  with  his 
own  sturdy  right  hand ;  and  lest  by  any 
chance  that  formidable  weapon  should  fail 
him,  he  Kirried  a  pistol  about  with  him. 

This  plan  was  not  attended  by  the  con- 
sequences he  had  looked  for.  Karol  took 
innumerable  nocturnal  promenades,  but 
his  anxiety  to  be  assaulted  was  never  once 
gratitied.  The  thieves  of  Paris  gave  him 
a  wide  berth.  Probably  his  appearance 
deterred  them.  He  did  not  look  rich — 
anythiug  but  that  ;  and  he  looked  uncom- 
monly muscular. 

This  monomania  of  his,  however,  be- 
ti-ayed  him  into  a  grievous  eiTor.  Return- 
ing very  late  to  his  dingy  lodgings,  he 
discovered  a  crouching   figure  in  a  dark 


corner  of  the  staircase.  Ho  believed  that 
at  last  he  had  really  encountered  a  thief. 
Three  times  he  cried  "  Qui  vive  ?  "  There 
was  no  answer.  Then,  madman  tliat  he 
was,  ho  fired  his  pistol.  A  groan  of  agony 
was  heard.  He  had  shot  a  harmless  old 
woman  who  had  fallen  asleep  upon  flu; 
landing  of  the  stairs,  while  waiting  the 
return  home  of  her  son  who  lived  with 
her,  and  had  carried  away  with  him  the 
key  of  their  lodging. 

Karol's  remorse  was  great.  He  was 
tried  for  murder;  but  medical  evidence 
was  forthcoming,  and  he  was  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  He  gravely  stated 
in  court,  however,  his  plans  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society  and  the  suppression  of 
crime ;  but,  after  this  most  miserable 
adventure,  he  was  careful  to  put  away  his 
pistol  far  from  him. 

There  were  other  grave  troubles  in  store 
for  Karol. 

A  man  calling  himself  Romanzoff,  pro- 
fessing to  bo  a  Prussian  and  an  engraver, 
of  curious  appearance,  miserably  clad,  but 
yet  of  distinguished  manners,  had  been 
frequently  seen  in  the  society  of  Karol. 

Suddenly,  Roman/.off,  it  was  reported, 
had  become  rich.  He  lived  in  style  ;  his 
house  was  superbly  furnished ;  and  his 
domestic  affairs  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  mother  of  Karol,  who  had 
entered  his  service  as  housekeeper. 

Then  followed  the  arrest  of  Romanzoff, 
charged  with  the  issue  of  forged  notes  to 
a  very  largo  amount  upon  the  banks  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Karol's  mother  was 
accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  this 
crime. 

It  was  a  remarkable  case.  Romanzoff 
was  a  man  whose  method  of  life  was 
apparently  irreproachable.  He  seemed  to 
bo  strictly  religious — was  almost  an  ascetic 
in  the  rigour  of  his  dcvoutness.  That  he 
was  an  ingenious  and  systenuitic  forger 
was,  however,  indisputable.  Still,  it  was 
proved  that  the  profits  of  his  crime  had 
been  expended  almost  wholly  in  works  of 
beneQeence  and  charity.  It  was  conjec- 
tured that  he  had  been  influenced  simply 
by  political  motives :  that  he  had  laboured 
to  inflict  severe  injury  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  Austria  and  Prussia.  As  it  hap- 
pened, this  was  altogether  a  miscalculation. 
The  loss  resulting  from  his  forgeries  fell, 
not  upon  the  banks,  but  upon  the  innocent 
holders  of  the  false  notes.  It  was,  of 
course,  in  vain  that  the  extreme  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  life  were  pleaded  in 
mitigation  of  his  punishment.     The  Pro- 
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oureurde  Roi  insisted  that  the  full  penalty 
the  law  allowed  should  be  exacted. 
Romanzofi  was  condemned  to  the  galleys 
for  life.  There  was  even  a  proposal  to 
treat  the  female  prisoner  with  equal 
severity.  "  Who  can  have  any  pity  to 
bestow  upon  such  a  creature  ?  "  demanded 
the  procureur  cruelly. 

"  I  have,"  exclaimed  Karol,  greatly  ex- 
cited. "  I  am  her  son  !  I  love  and  vene- 
rate her ! " 

He  was  immediately  ejected  from  the 
court.  But  the  poor  old  woman  was 
acquitted.  There  was  indeed  little  evidence 
of  her  cognizance  of  Romanzoif's  guilt, 
still  less  of  her  connivance  in  his  frauds. 

The  marriage  of  Louis  Philippe's  eldest 
son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  celebrated 
with  great  festivity  in  Paris.  The  city 
was  illuminated ;  there  were  superb  dis- 
plays of  fireworks  in  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
Karol  and  certain  of  his  associates  were 
present  at  these  exhibitions,  in  the  hope, 
it  would  seem,  of  securing  some  of  the 
rocket-sticks — probably  for  firewood,  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  any  intention  existed 
to  convert  them  into  pipe-tubes.  The 
crowd  V,  as  very  great ;  there  were  many 
grave  accidents  ;  several  of  the  sightseers 
lost  their  lives,  owing  to  a  sudden  panic 
taking  possession  of  the  concourse.  "  Save 
my  child!  "  cried  a  man,  half  suffocated, 
owing  to  the  severe  pressure.  He  was 
deadly  pale,  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  his 
voice  was  feeble  and  parched.  He  held 
his  little  boy  aloft  upon  his  shoulder. 
Karol  heard  the  man's  cry  of  despair, 
and  forced  his  way  to  the  spot.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  both  child  and  father, 
and  brought  them  to  some  sheltered  place, 
out  of  immediate  danger  from  the  surging 
crowd.  He  had  carried  the  little  boy 
upon  his  shoulder  from  the  Pont  Royal 
to  the  Pont  Neuf.  The  father's  gratitude 
was  unbounded.  He  was  of  something- 
more  than  respectable  appearance  ;  there 
was  an  air  about  him  almost  of  afiluence. 
He  was  affected  to  tears  :  he  was  profuse 
in  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  He 
tendered  his  card,  and  entreated  he 
might  know  the  name  of  the  preserver  of 
his  child,  that  he  might  demonstrate  his 
gratitude  in  any  way  possible  to  him. 

Now  Karors  fi-iends  were  in  hopes  that 
he  would  condescend  to  accept  a  pecuniary 
recompense  for  his  services.  They  were 
very  hungry,  as,  indeed,  was  he.  They 
were  without  money :  he  had  none.  A 
loaf  of  bread  would  have  been  a  i-eal  prize 
to    them.      That    the    adventure    would 


afford  them  all  something  to  eat  and  drink 
seemed  a  very  reasonable  conjecture.  But 
Karol  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
attitudinising  in  his  most  esteemed  cha- 
racter. 

"  Tell  me  at  least  your  name,"  said  the 
stranger,  imploringly. 

Karol  assumed  an  air  of  supreme  dig- 
nity.    His  final  expression  was  majestic. 

"I  am  a  Polish  refugee,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing back  and  proudly  thrusting  his  right 
hand  within  the  bosom  of  his  blouse — he 
wore  no  waistcoat.  Then  he  bowed  with 
amazing  politeness,  and  walked  away  in 
his  most  solemn  and  stately  manner.  The 
stranger  was  to  understand  that  he  had 
been  assisted  by  an  exile,  possibly — most 
likely — of  noble  origin,  who  could  accept  no 
reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered. 

It  was  an  absurd  fiction,  but  it  did  no 
injury  to  anybody  but  Karol,  unless  we 
are  to  count  his  friends,  who  were  certainly 
disappointed.  They  had  hoped  for  re- 
freshment ;  the  gratification  of  Karol's 
foolish  pride  was  an  insufficient  substitute. 
The  day  came  at  last  when  even  Karol's 
passion  for  the  eccentric  and  the  extrava- 
gant seemed  to  know  satiety.  Probably 
all  Bohemians  are  conscious  at  times  of  a 
certain  weariness  of  Bohemia,  and  long  to 
have  their  passports  vised,  their  trunks 
packed  (supposing  them  possessed  of  any), 
and  the  journey  made  to  some  other 
country,  where,  if  the  laws  are  stricter, 
and  the  citizens  more  controlled  by  autho- 
rity, the  climate  at  any  rate  is  milder,  and 
food  and  raiment  can  be  obtained  upon  com- 
paratively easy  terms.  Besides,  Bohemia 
is  only  for  the  young,  blessed  with  strong 
constitutions,  and  having,  or  thinking  that 
they  have,  time  to  waste,  and  a  future 
before  them  in  which  compensation  and 
atonement  may  bo  made  for  the  past,  and 
possibly  brilliant  success  achieved,  in  the 
light  of  which  all  early  faults  and  failings 
and  follies  may  be  securely  forgotten. 
Karol  was  growing  old.  The  majority  of 
the  friends  of  Miirger  died  young. 

He  began  to  perceive  that  a  man  who 
has  no  money  in  the  funds,  and  is  other- 
wise unprovided  for,  must  work  steadily 
for  his  bread,  if  he  would  have  his  loaves 
supplied  to  him  at  all  regularly.  His 
friends,  Les  Buveurs  d'Ean,  record  that, 
with  great  courage  and  energy,  he  entered 
upon  a  life  of  sober,  steady  industry. 
Still,  his  occupations  were  often  of  a 
strange  and  incongruous  kind.  Through- 
out one  winter  he  rose  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  earned  a  few  sous  by 
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woariuw  s;»bi>ts  and  polisluu<;  the  waxed 
floor  of  a  manufactory  on  the  Boulevard 
Mont  Piirnasse.  He  spared  no  exertion 
to  satisfy  bis  employer.  Afterwards  he 
turned  his  physical  gifts  to  account.  He 
lent  his  m.uecular  figure  on  hii-e — posed  as 
a  model  in  the  Atelier  Suisse.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  believe  him- 
self a  Polish  refugee.  Certainly  his  new  era- 
plopnent  must  have  jarred  with  his  sense 
of  respect — have  almost  destroyed  the  air 
of  dignity  which  had  once  been  so  habitual 
to  him.  And  his  experiences  in  this  life- 
school  were  trying.  The  art -students 
had  little  mercy  or  consideration  for  this 
humble  servant  of  their  art.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Karol  was  to  them  something 
of  a  butt — shafts  of  ridicule  fell  thickly 
about  him.  He  was  often  wounded  sorely, 
but  he  made  no  complaint.  He  held  his 
peace,  earned  his  wages,  resumed  his 
clothes,  and  went  his  way.  At  last  he  was 
roused  to  reply,  and  during  a  pause  in  the 
lesson  he  wrote  in  chalk  upon  the  floor  of 
the  model's  throne  an  impromptu  epigram 
which  he  had  of  course  long  before  prepared 
for  delivery.  It  was  not  a  production  of 
much  point ;  it  simply  invited  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  model  was  not,  as  many 
seemed  to  believe,  merely  a  creature  of 
flesh,  but  was  possessed  of  feelings  as 
well.  Unfortunately  there  was  an  ortho- 
graphical error  in  Karol's  lines.  Upon 
this  the  students  fastened,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  intention  of  the  epigram.  He  in- 
curred increase  of  ridicule,  and  appears  at 
last,  on  this  account  probably,  to  have 
relinquished  his  career  as  a  model. 

For  mouths  he  had  disappeared — none 
knew  what  had  become  of  him.  Then  came 
sad  news.  Karol — le  meilleur  de  nous  tous, 
as  his  friends  fondly  write  of  him — had 
died  at  Constantinople  !  He  had  tried  to 
establish  himself  there  as  a  teacher  of 
French ;  but  it  seemed  that  he  had  not 
found  any  pupils. 


CHINESE  PROPER  NAMES. 

In  China  the  names  of  men  and  places 
form  part  of  the  language  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  do  in  our  own 
couutiy,  and  they  thus  have  a  definite 
moaning,  many  of  them  consisting  of 
words  in  cvery-dny  use. 

Among  the  Chinese  the  family  or  clan 
name  (answering  to  our  surname)  is 
termed  the  sing,  and  what  we  call  the 
Christian  name,  is  with  them  the  ming; 


in  addition  to  these  a  man  of  letters  has 
his  tsze,  or  literary  appellation,  by  which 
he  is  very  generally  known,  especially  in 
literature,  and  ho  very  often  adopts  besides, 
one,  and  sometimes  more,  pseudonyms  or 
noms  de  plume,  which  the  Chinese^  coni- 
prcheud  under  the  expression  pieh  hao. 
The  sing  is  usually  expressed  by  one 
character,  and  the  ming  commonly  by  two, 
and  therefore  called  shuang  ming;  poor 
people,  however,  as  a  Chinese  graduate 
once  told  us,  are  frequently  tau-ming-tih, 
i.e.  they  have  but  a  single  character  in 
their  ming  or  Christian  name.  In  speaking 
of  a  person  we  place  the  title  of  courtesy 
and  the  Christian  names  before  thesurnanic ; 
but  the  Chinese,  with  that  curious  con- 
trariety of  usage  which  pervades  many  of 
their  habits  and  customs,  do  exactly  the 
reverse.  We  say  "Robert  John  Jones"; 
they  put  it  "  Jones  Robert  John  ";  we  say 
Mr.  Jones,  but  a  Chinaman  reverses  thi' 
order.  With  them  the  equivalents  of 
Mister  are  Set^n-sbcng  (elder  born)  and 
Lao-yell  (aged  or  revered  grandfather), 
the  latter  being  generally  applied  to  the 
lower  grades  of  civil  and  military  officials. 
Consequently  Mr.  Jones  becomes  Wang 
Lao-yeh  or  Wang  SeiJn-sheng ;  Wang 
(littorally  "prince")  being  about  as 
common  a  family  name  in  China  as  Jones 
is  with  us.  In  formal  written  documents 
the  pi-acticc  is  reversed,  and  the  con- 
trariety of  the  Chinese  is  again  apparent. 
In  addressing  (say)  a  despatch  to  an 
official,  wc  put  the  names  of  the  otlices 
which  he  holds,  after  his  name,  but  the 
Chinese  do  the  opjiositc.  The  following  is 
a  good  example  of  theii-  practice  in  this 
respect.  The  individual  addressed  is  a 
high  official,  whose  Chinese  suruamc  is 
Chi,  but  who  was  better  known  to 
foreigners,  thirty  years  ago,  as  Kiying  ;  at 
the  end  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  this 
person  would  aj)pear  in  a  perpendicular 
column: — "A  member  of  the  Imperial 
f  amilj'  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ta- 
ching  *  Dynasty,  Imperial  Commissioner, 
a  junior  guardian  of  the  heir  apparent,  a 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  and 
governor  general  of  tlie  two  Kiang  pro- 
vinces, Chi."  It  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  tliat  this  official,  in  writing  a 
i  despatch  to  another,  would  commence 
with  the  same  string  of  titles  followed  by 
his  surname.  In  familiar  conversation, 
however,    and     in    unofficial    notes,    the 


•  "  Ta.chinif  ;  "   literally    "  Great    Pare,"     tho 
Chinese  HpiwlliitioQ  of  tbo  present  Tartar  Dynasty. 
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Chinese  place  a  man's  title  after  his 
family  name  ;  thus  in  speaking  familiarly 
of  the  official  just  mentioned,  a  Chinaman 
would  call  him  Chi  Tsung-tu,  in  reference 
to  his  rank  as  Tsung-tu  or  governor 
general  of  the  two  Kiang  provinces,  and 
the  same  remark  holds  good  even  with 
regard  to  military  titles. 

The  number  of  family  or  clan-names 
in  China  is  limited,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
esjjression  for  "  the  people  "  or  "  the  popu- 
lace," viz.,  po-sing,  the  literal  meaning  of 
which  is  the  "hundred  surnames."  We 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
assert  that  the  implication  contained  in 
this  expression  is  exactly  and  literally 
correct,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  number 
of  patronymics  actually  in  use  is  somewhat 
more  than  four  hundred.  In  China,  as 
in  England,  there  are  Smiths,  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Robinsons ;  for  Chin  (gold), 
Chang  (long),  Wang  (prince)  and  Shih 
(stone)  are  quite  as  common  surnames  in 
the  Celestial  Empire  as  our  own  much- 
ridiculed  patronymics  are  with  us. 

With  regard  to  what  we  call  Christian 
names,  the  Chinese,  as  we  have  said, 
usually  have  two,  the  characters  for 
which,  though  they  individually  have 
meanings,  are  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sarily connected  in  meaning  with  the 
character  for  the  family  name.  Thus 
Chin  (gold) — the  Chinese  "  Brown  " — 
may  have  for  his  ming,  or  Christian 
names,  Chien-te  (i.e.  Behold  Virtue),  his 
complete  designation  being  Chin  Chien-te 
or  Gold  Behold  Virtue.  A  Chinaman 
often  has  for  his  ming,  or  Christian  name, 
simply  his  number  in  the  family,  with  the 
word  ta  (great)  prefixed ;  e.g.  Ta-liu 
(great  six),  and  in  this  case  our  friend 
would  become  Chin  Ta-liu  (gold  great 
six).  In  writing  his  name  on  his  visiting 
card  or  elsewhere,  he  would  place  the 
characters  vertically  in  the  order  given. 

"  In  some  provinces  it  is  common 
amongst  intimates  to  add  the  familiar 
prefix  of  Ah  to  the  second  character  of 
the  name  (ming).  .  .  .  And  this  will 
account  for  the  numbers  of  Ahfoos, 
Ahchows,  Ahlums,  &c.,  to  be  met  with 
amongst  the  natives  of  Canton.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  with  Chinese  servants, 
especially  those  belonging  to  that  province, 
when  engaging  themselves  to  foreigners, 
to  give  in  merely  their  names  with  this 
familiar  prefix,  and  many  wealthy  brokers 
and  compradores  in  the  trade  are  thus 
known  and  designated  amongst  foreigners. 
But  the  habit  has  its  I'iso  m  the  contempt 


which  the  Cantonese  affect  to  have  for 
foreigners,  and  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
amongst  themselves  either  between  master 
and  servant  or  in  business  relations. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  experienced 
the  greatest  diificulty  in  inducing  Chinese, 
who  have  come  before  me  to  have  agree- 
ments with  British  subjects  attested,  to 
discover  their  proper  surnames  and  names, 
there  being  such  a  rooted  aversion  in  their 
minds  to  commit  themselves  by  name  to 
any  arrangement  entered  into  with  a 
foreigner."  * 

The  names  of  gems,  flowers,  virtues, 
&c.,  are  commonly  given  to  Chinese 
women,  who,  be  it  observed,  when  married, 
assume  their  husbands'  family  or  clan- 
names — the  custom  in  that  respect  coin- 
ciding, for  a  wonder,  with  our  own. 
When,  however,  a  married  woman  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  judicial 
processes,  she  is  frequently  described  by 
both  her  married  and  maiden  surnames ; 
thus  we  have  seen  in  Chinese  documents 
such  expressions  as  the  following :  "  A 
woman  of  the  town  of  Heng-yang,  of  the 
name  of  Lo  by  birth  and  Tan  by  marriage, 
accuses  &c. ;"  and  afterwards  the  official, 
in  writing  of  her  case,  alludes  to  her  by 
both  surnames,  calling  her  "  the  woman 
Tan-Lo."  We  believe  that  this  pecu- 
liarity is  not  very  generally  known;  at 
any  rate,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  in  any  work  upon  Chinese 
manners  and  customs.  The  Chinese 
equivalents  of  Mrs.  are  She  or  Tai-tai, 
placed  after  the  family  name  (the  latter 
term,  we  believe,  being  the  one  usually 
applied  to  the  wives  of  officials);  so  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Brown  would  be  called  Chin 
She,  literally  "Gold  Madam." 

The  names  of  the  provinces  of  China 
all  have  some  meaning,  commonly  an 
allusion  to  their  geographical  position ; 
e.g.,  Hu-pei,  north  of  the  lakes  ;  Hn-nan, 
south  of  the  lakes  ;  Ho-nan,  south  of  the 
rivers ;  Kiang-si,  west  of  the  river  (Tang- 
tsze);  Kiang-nan,  south  of  the  same; 
Shan-tuug,  east  of  the  mountains ;  Shan- 
se,  west  of  the  same  ;  &c.  The  island  of 
Formosa  (so  named  by  the  Portuguese) 
is  called  by  the  Chinese  Tai-wan  or  "  gi-eat 
bay."  "Hong-kong"  is  the  Cantonese 
pronunciation  of  Siang-chiang  (or  Hiang- 
kiang),  the  meaning  of  which  is  "  fragrant 
stream."  Huang-ho  is  the  "Yellow 
River,  "  and  Ta-kiang    (better  known  to 


*  "  The  Foreigner  in  Par  Cathay,"  by  W.  H.  Med- 
hurst,  U.M.'s  Consul  at  Shanghai. 
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Europeans  as  the  Ynng-tsze)  is  tlio  "  Great 
River."  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  towns,  to  many  of  which  the  Chinese 
scorn  to  have  taken  a  delight  in  giving 
felicitous  names ;  e.g.  Foo-chow,  happy 
district;  Tien-ching  (Tientsin),  heavenly 
ford ;  Tai-ping,  great  peace ;  Wu-niiig, 
military  rest ;  Shang-hai,  upon  the  sea ; 
Han-kow,  mouth  of  the  (river)  Han ; 
Kiu-kiang,  nine  rivers.  Chang-chia-kow — 
a  town  jnst  within  the  great  wall  and 
generally  called  Kalgan  by  foreigners — 
means  "the  pass  of  the  Chang  family." 
Amoy,  one  of  the  treaty  ports,  gets  its 
name,  through  the  local  dialect,  from  Sia 
(or  Hia)-men,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  "summer  gate;"  Pekin  is  a  French 
■way  of  vn-iting  Pei-ching  (northern 
capital),  and,  as  usually  pronounced  by 
Europeans,  bears  hardly  any  resemblance 
to  the  Chinese  sounds.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Chinese  seldom  speak  of 
this  place  by  the  distinctive  title  "  northern 
capital,"  using  merely  the  expression  ching, 
i.e.,  capital,  and  even  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood the  name  Pei-ching  is,  to  the  best 
of  our  recollection,  but  rarely  used. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  a  page  of  a  Chinese 
book,  in  which  the  names  of  persons  and 
jjlaccs  occnr,  must  be  very  puzzling, 
especially  to  a  foreign  student;  and  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  which  arises  on  this 
score,  it  is  usual  for  the  native  teacher  to 
mark  the  names  of  provinces,  towns,  itc,  by 
drawing  in  red  ink  two  parallel  perpen- 
dicular lines  at  the  side  of  the  characters 
denoting  them,  the  names  of  persons 
being  distinguished  by  a  single  line 
similarly  placed. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  well-known 
novel,  Hao-chiu-chuan  (to  which  English 
translators  have  given  the  title  "  Fortu- 
nate Union  ")  illustrates  so  well  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  collocation 
of  words,  that  we  will  quote  a  portion  of 
it  here.  Hua  shuo  chien  chao  Pei-chih- 
li  Ta-ming-foo  yu  yi-ko  siu-tsai,  sing 
•■Ticli,"  shnang-ming  Chung-yii  &c.;  these 
words  literally  mean  "  The  story  says,* 
former  dynasty,  Pei-chih-li  Ta-ming-foo,t 
have  one    Siu-tsaiJ    family    name    Tieh 


•  Every  chapter  of  a  Chinese  novel  nsually  begins 
with  these  word:*. 

t  The  word  foo  denotes  a  Erjt-class  city  ;  also  the 
prefecture  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town  ;  and  it  is 
farther  used  as  the  title  of  the  civil  officer  presiding 
over  the  same. 

X  A  Siu-tsai  is  a  literary  gradaate  of  the  fourth  or 
lowest  deirrce;  the  superior  grades  being  1,  Han- 
liu  ;  2,  Chio-shih ;  3,  Chii-jen. 


(iron),  double  name  Chung-yu  (middle 
gem);"  or  as  we  should  put  it;  "As  the 
story  goes,  once  upon  a  time,  there  lived 
in  the  prefcctural  city  of  Ta-ming,  in  the 
province  of  Pei-chih-li,  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  named  Middle  Gem  Iron." 
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•no    alternative,' 


CH.\PTER    XLir.     MKS.    DUKGAN    "  HAS    IT    OFl'  " 
WITH    KATE. 

"  You're  angry  with  me,  and  suspicious 
of  me,  now,"  Mrs.  Durgan  begins,  as  Kate, 
unwillingly  enough,  commences  the  task 
of  listening  to  an  explanation  which  she 
misguidedly  thinks  must  be  derogatory  to 
herself. 

"  I  am  not  angi-y  with  you,"  Kate 
answers.  "  There  was  no  reason  in  law 
or  nature  why  you  should  have  selected 
me  as  your  special  confidante,  and  I'm  not 
suspicious  of  you.  Of  course,  you  can 
trust  Captain  Bellairs  so  thoroughly  that 
there  was  no  need  to  watch  mo." 

"I  can  trust  him  thoroughly,  I  do  trust 
him  thoroughly,"  the  widow  says,  quietly. 
"  I  know  Harry  so  well,  that  I  felt  sure, 
from  the  first,  that  he  would  be  true  to 
himself — and  to  you.  He  has  always  been 
honest  to  me.  When  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  think  that  offering  to  marry 
mc  would  be  the  kindest  thing  he  could 
do  for  me,  he  did  it ;  but  ho  never  deceived 
me.  He  told  me,  then,  that  ho  loved 
another  woman  better,  but  that  mis- 
chievous fate  forbade  his  marrying.  He 
did  not  tell  me  that  woman's  nanic  then, 
Kate ;  but,  when  you  came,  I  knew  that 
you  were  she,  and  I  took  the  only  course  I 
could  to  secure  your  happiness  and  his." 

"  You  have  done  evil  that  good  may 
come,"  Kate  says,  dejectedly;  "and 
'good,'  in  the  way  you  mean,  can't  come 
of  it.  If  I  could  take  advantage  of  your 
generosity,  if  he  could  be  ungenerous  to 
you,  how  heartily  he  and  I  would  despise, 
and  ver}'  soon  dislike,  each  other." 

"And  what  do  you  think  that  I  shall 
do  ?  "  Mrs.  Durgan  asks  with  very  natural 
candour,  "  if  I  find  that  he  and  you  urge 
each  other  on  to  try  and  make  mc  marry 
him  ?  Why,  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  my  own 
sake,  putting  you  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether— not  that  I  can  put  you  out  of  the 
question  one  bit,  but  even  if  I  could.  Oh, 
Kate,  don't  make  mc  try  to  be  reasonable 
about  it ;  only  believe  that  all  my  nature. 
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all  tliat's  best  in  mo,  revolts  against  my 
taking  any  other  course  tlian  this."  "Which 
it  half  kills  me  to  take,"  she  adds  to  her- 
self, but  Kate  does  not  hoar  the  aside,  and 
so  is  not  pained  at  it. 

It  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to  explain 
this,  that  the  settling  of  the  sentimentally 
unpleasant  business  rests  with  Captain 
Bellairs  and  not  with  herself,  that  poor 
Kate  feels  inclined  to  lie  down  and  let  the 
whole  thing  drop.  But  Mrs.  Dui-gan  is 
one  of  the  people  who  are  comfortable  and 
phlegmatic,  to  all  appearances,  for  "a  time," 
and  who  let  things  that  are  unpleasant  in 
themselves  "  drop,"  only  that  they  may 
pull  them  up  in  renewed  health  and  un- 
pleasantness hereafter. 

"  I  must  say  something  more  before 
you  hand  me  over — a  chattel,  to  be  '  re- 
jected '  or  'taken,'  just  as  Captain  Bellairs 
pleases,"  Kate  pleads  in  an  agony  of 
jealous  wounded  pride.  "  You  say  it 
shall  all  be  '  so-and-so,'  and  '  so-and-so,'  to 
save  my  social  standing !  to  win  my 
social  crowTi  !  And  I  say  it  shall  not 
be  so,  for  the  sake  of  a  footing  that 
would  be  ten  thousand  times  firmer 
even,  for  a  crown  enriched  by  jewels  far 
finer  than  any  that  you  or  I  could  ever 
covet.  It  shall  not  be  so,  not  because  of 
its  moral  worthlessness  !  Georgie,  I  am 
uot  the  woman  to  tell  you  that  I  would 
not  take  the  lover  who  was  mino  before 
he  was  yours  because  the  doing  so  would 
be  morally  wrong — but  I  am  the  woman 
to  toll  you  that  while  I  think  a  human 
being's  love  so  choice  a  boon  that  it  is 
worth  perilling  the  world's  opinion  for,  I 
think  it  so  worthless  a  thing  if  it  is  divided 
that  I'd  give  up  the  lover  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation." 

"  It's  not  divided,"  Mrs.  Durgan  asserts, 
promptly  ;  "  it  is  not  too  pleasant  a  con- 
viction, but  I  have  the  conviction  upon  me 
strongly,  that  ho  has  never  had  a  particle 
of  that  sort  of  love  for  me.  He  has  been 
affectionate  to  nae,  and  thoughtful  and 
considerate  for  me  ;  but  he  has  never  for 
a  moment  either  felt  passion  or  feigned  it. 
Should  I  not  be  an  unwise  woman,  should 
I  not  be  wanting  in  common  sense  as  well 
as  common  delicacy,  if,  knowing  this  truth 
well,  I  were  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  I  won't  argue  against  your  view  of  the 
case,  I'll  only  stand  by  my  own,"  Kate 
says,  resolutely;  "inclination,  love,  folly, 
all  urge  me  to  be  guided  by  you ;  but  to 
quote  your  own  worda,  '  should  I  not  be 
wanting  in  common  sense  as  well  as  com- 
mon delicacy '  if  I,  knowing  well  what  I 


do  know  about  both  myself  and  him,  were 
to  think  of  marrying  him  ?  Moreover,  he 
hasn't  asked  me,  nor  shown  the  slightest 
inclination  to  do  so." 

"  He  has  been  tongue-tied  by  his  pledge 
to  me." 

"  He  must  remain  tongue-tied  to  the 
end  now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  False  pride,  Kate.  You're  evidently 
preparing  yourself  to  go  considerably  out 
of  your  way  to  make  yourself  and  other 
people  unhappy ;  I  won't  injure  his  cause 
though  by  saying  anything  more  about  it. 
You  only  strengthen  your  obstinacy  by 
your  own  arguments ;  you  feel  bound  to 
act  up  to  every  rash  declaration  you  make, 
in  order  that  you  may  seem  to  yourself  to 
be  consistent." 

"  I  never  tried  to  be  consistent  in  my 
life,"  Kate  says,  truthfully  ;  "  only  I  don't 
want  you  in  your  generosity  to  force  me 
to  be  mean  ;  besides,"  the  girl  continues, 
with  a  half  laugh,  "  I  needn't  make  a  fuss 
about  resisting  temptation  before  it's  put 
in  my  path.  It's  altogether  unfortunate, 
altogether  wretched,  that  you  should  have 
made  discoveries,  or,  rather,  that  I  should 
have  been  weak,  been  honest  enough  to  tell 
you  anything ;  but  all  the  harm  that  shall 
be  done  is  done.  My  happiness  has  been 
knocked  about  so,  that  if  it  were  assured, 
there  would  still  be  something  wanting ;  a 
thing  that's  battered  and  worn  out  isn't 
worth  patching  up  and  putting  a  gloss 
on." 

"  How  you  like  to  play  the  part  of  a 
played-out  person,"  Mrs.  Durgan  says, 
smiling.  "  You  dare  to  do  it,  because 
your  vitality  asserts  itself  perpetually  and 
proves  to  yourself  and  to  everyone  about 
you  that  you  have  the  power  and  the  will 
to  go  on  enjoying  life  at  any  moment  tLat 
enjoyment  is  offered  to  you ;  it's  different 
with  me  !  " 

"  How  ?  "  Kate  asks,  thoughtlessly. 

"  How  !  "  the  other  rejoins,  sadly ;  "  are 
you  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  my 
sufferings,  Kate,  that  you  have  ceased  to 
see  that  they  don't  decrease  ;  why,  your 
saying  that  makes  me  doubt  that  you  love 
Harry  as  I  would  have  him  loved.  If  you 
were  properly  anxious  and  observant  for 
him  you  would  shrink  (as  I  do)  from  the 
thought  of  his  marrying  a  woman  who 
promises  to  be  a  helpless  incapable  all  her 
life." 

"  He'd  be  better  mated  even  in  that 
case,"  Kate  says,  bitterly,  "  than  he  would 
bo  with  a  woman  who  had  learnt  to 
distrust  both  him.  and  herself ;  don't  you 
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understand  ?  the  time  i.^s  past  for  us  !  If  it 
were  aminpted  smoothly  now — if  by  any 
strangle  possibility  I  could  be  induced  to 
believe  that  be  wished  it  to  be  again  all 
that  it  might  have  been  so  joyously  long 
ago,  something  would  occur  to  mar  it, 
and  I  should  have  the  misery  of  knowing 
that  I  bad  been  accessory  to  the  attempt 
at  executing  another  failure." 

"  I  am  a  fatalist,  and  I  shall  see  you 
happily  united  to  him  yet,  Kate,"  Mrs. 
Dnrgan  says,  with  an  air  of  bringing  the 
conversation  to  an  end,  of  which  Kate  is 
only  too  glad  to  avail  herself. 

It  may  be  believed  that  Kate  is  infinitely 
not  "happier,"  perhaps,  but  more  at  rest 
after  this.  The  act  of  renunciation  gives 
us  firm  ground  whereon  to  take  our  stand, 
whereas  we  are  on  a  quivering  morass 
while  we  cling  to  the  hope  that  something 
will  occur  which  the  slightest  accident  of 
fortune  may  render  an  impossibility — or 
at  best  a  probability  which  can  only  bo 
compassed  at  the  cost  of  such  humiliation, 
suspense,  and  disappointment,  as  will 
render  the  prize  a  worthless  one,  even  if  it 
be  gained  eventually.  On  this  firm,  safe, 
hopeless  ground,  Kate  takes  her  stand 
now,  and  feels  that  while  she  maintains 
her  footing  on  it,  she  will  be  protected 
from  those  violent  gales  of  intense  emotion 
which  hurled  her  hither  and  thither  in  the 
old  days.  Pain  there  may  be  in  the 
situation,  but  there  is  also  peace  ;  and  she 
has  come  to  the  pass  now  when  cool, 
calm,  peaceful  pain  is  deemed  by  the 
sufferer  to  be  preferable  to  the  scorching 
agonising  alternations  of  the  fever  of  hope 
and  despair. 

A  week  or  two  passes,  and  no  further 
attempt  is  made  to  undermine  her  resolu- 
tion, either  by  Mrs.  Durgan  or  Captain 
Bellaii-s.  He  comes  to  Breagh  Place  as 
frequently  —  rather  more  frequently  in 
fact  —  until  his  visits  come  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  natural  and  inevitable 
daily  events.  His  presence  among  them 
is  not  confusing  to  Kate,  neither  is  it 
in  the  least  degree  painful.  At  sight  of 
him,  if  no  thrill  of  joy  causes  her  heart  to 
throb,  neither  does  any  spasm  of  pain 
cause  it  to  contract.  As  she  has  .said, 
herself,  "the  time  is  past"  for  these 
things,  and  she  is  perfectly  at  peace  as 
regards  the  man  she  has  taught  herself  to 
view  as  her  friend's  future  husband.  But 
the  peace  that  is  purchased  at  the  price  of 
love  and  hope — at  the  sacrifice  of  not 
daring  to  indulge  in  a  single  warmer  wish 
than  that  rest  and  quiet  may  continue  to 


be  the  portion  of  the  one  who  makes  the 
bargain — is  apt  to  leave  that  saddest 
expression  of  all  on  a  face,  the  look  of  fire 
too  suddenly  put  out. 

Meantime,  her  "  work,"  which  she 
intends  shall  be  the  chief  object  of  her  life 
now,  absorbs  her  considerably,  and  pro- 
gresses well.  It  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion now,  and  though  the  original  plot 
and  scheme  of  it  have  been  altered  by  the 
circumstances  which  have  surrounded  her 
of  late — though  the  unshaded  plan  of 
success  which  she  had  designed  for  hor 
heroine,  at  starting,  has  been  modified  by 
her  own  recent  experiences,  she  knows 
that  her  last  pages  have  greater  breadth 
and  strength,  greater  force  and  meaning, 
than  her  first  ones.  Sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment are  splendid  teachers,  how- 
ever reluctantly  we  may  accept  their 
lessons. 

The  quiet  way  in  which  these  two 
women  at  Brea'^h  Place  take  him  for 
granted  in  then-  daily  routine,  beguiles 
Captain  Bellairs  into  the  belief  that  the 
subject  mooted  by  his  cousin  at  their  last 
confidential  inter\iew  is  settled  and  done 
with,  and  that  matters  stand  exactly  where 
they  stood  before,  between  Mrs.  Durgan 
and  himself.  He  still  regards  himself  as 
an  engaged  man,  still  vaguely  imagines 
that  "  some  day  or  other,  when  Georgie  is 
all  right  again,"  they  will  marry  in  prosaic 
fashion,  and  settle  down  to  live  together, 
without  being  troTibled  by  any  nonsensical 
notions  of  any  particular  happiness  result- 
ing from  the  union.  As  for  Kate,  he  hopes 
that  about  that  time  she  will  remove 
herself  entirely  out  of  his  orbit,  for  though 
he  has  entirely  relegated  the  idea  of  a 
marriage  with  her  into  the  realms  of 
things  that  "  might  have  been,"  he 
mistakes  the  peace  that  has  come  down 
upon  her  for  indLfferenco,  and  ho  does  not 
care  to  have  it  brought  under  his  obser- 
vation. 

Gradually  the  feeling  of  safety,  and  of 
everything  being  fixed  and  unalterable, 
deepens  between  them,  and  some  of  the 
old  habits  are  resumed,  some  of  the  habits 
which  Mrs.  Hurgan's  rash  appeal  to  Kate 
upset  for  awhile.  For  instance,  they 
ride  togetheragain  without  embarrassment, 
andspeak  frcelyof  Frank.and  of  tliepit  iabic 
weakness  which  has  led  him,  against  such 
better  judgment  as  ho  has,  into  the  error 
of  this  projected  marriage  with  Miss 
Grange. 

"  It's  a  little  your  fault,  yon  know," 
Bellairs  always  tells  her,  "  if  you  had  held 
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Tip  your  hand  even  after  that  sketching 
humbug  set  in,  she  would  have  gone  back 
as  she  came,"  and  Kate  always  makes  the 
same  reply — 

"  My  conscience  is  sore  enough  on  that 
point  already ;  at  any  rate  I  should  have 
done  Frank  more  good  than  she  will." 

It  is  almost  a  pity — he  feels  it  to  be  a 
cruel  mistake,  and  a  grave  error  of  judg- 
ment— when  Mrs.  Durgan  breaks  the 
charmed  spell  of  the  feeling  of  security 
which  has  set  in  with  them,  by  asking 
him  one  day  "  How  long  this  is  to  last  ?" 

"  It's  no  use  your  pretending  to  mis- 
understand me,  Harry,"  she  says,  when  he 
begins  a  question  as  to  what  she  means, 
"  I  have  a  great  gift  of  patience,  but  it's 
hard  to  me  to  see  you  frittering  away  the 
chances  of  a  happiness  that  is  within  your 
grasp.  You  and  Kate  Mervyn  have  loved 
each  other  long,  and  there's  nothing  to 
come  between  you  now " 

"  Excepting  that  we  don't  do  so  any 
longer,"  he  interrupts  ;  "  putting  myself 
out  of  the  question  altogether,  she  has 
grown  as  indiffei-ent  to  me  as  if  we  had 
never  been  anything  but  the  most  common- 
place acquaintances." 

"  Oh  !  you  call  that  '  indifference  '  do 
you  ?"  Mrs.  Durgan  asks,  dryly;  "I  am 
glad  I  am  not  quite  as  dense  as  a  man." 

"Besides,"  Captain  Bellairs  goes  on 
arguing,  "  even  if  I  were  not  looking 
forwai'd  to  my  marriage  with  you,  Georgie, 
as  about  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  me,  the  other  business  would 
be  a  bad  one  ;  warmed-up  affections  lack 
the  freshness  that  was  their  charm  before 
the  fire  ever  went  out  of  them.  Kate 
being  a  woman,  might  imagine  that  I 
ought  to  renew  all  the  wild  emotions  of 
my  youth  at  her  shrine,  whereas  a  heai-ty 
regard  for  her  would  be  all  that  I  should 
be  able  to  achieve,  even  i/f  I  were  justified 
in  endeavoTU'ing  to  achieve  anything." 

Then  Georgie  Durgan  tells  him  very 
clearly,  and  decidedly,  very  gravely,  but 
without  any  morbid  exhibition  of  sorrow 
and  regret,  that  he  is  justified  in  doing 
exactly  as  he  pleases  in  the  matter.  She 
makes  him  understand  that  she  herself  can 


never  be  his  or  any  man's  wife.  She  pleads 
to  him  for  Kate,  from  the  almost  sacred 
ground  of  her  own  terrible  affliction. 
"Before  I  knew  Kate,"  she  says,  "I  let 
myself  hope  and  pray  that  I  might  be  the 
one  to  give  you  the  most  perfect  happi- 
ness. That  prayer  has  not  been  answered, 
that  hope  has  been  crushed  out  of  my 
heart ;  let  me  at  least  feel  that  even  in  my 
helplessness  I  may  be  the  means  of  further- 
ing your  happiness  in  another  direction. 
Bring  hope  back  to  Kate's  heart,  and  the 
shadow  of  what  you  mistake  for  indifference 
will  roll  away  quickly  enough." 

He  is  touched  by  her  generous  unselfish- 
ness, he  is  thrilled  by  her  confident  allu- 
sions to  Kate's  easily  re-awakened  love. 
But  he  is  not  yet  convinced  that  he  will 
be  a  wise  man  if  he  listens  to  her  argu- 
ments. 

"It  is  definitely  understood  between 
Harry  and  myself  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  such  wicked  fools  as  to  marry,"  Mrs. 
Durgan  says  to  Kate  this  night. 

"  Then  I  suppose  we  shall  not  see  him 
here  again,"  Kate  says. 

"  I  fondly  hope  that  we  shall  see  him 
here,  more  often,  even,  than  ever;  but 
that  depends  on  the  will  of  another,  not 
on  mine." 

"  I  can't  believe  (of  course  I  know  what 
you  mean)  that  anything  can  end  well  that 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  series  of  such 
violent  wrenches,"  Kate  says,  nervously. 

"  You  have  administered  a  good  many  of 
the  wrenches  to  yourself,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 
Durgan  replies,  "  thank  Fate  and  your 
friends  for  straightening  some  at  least  of 
the  wry  places  in  your  life." 
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ACTIVE  AND  IXTELUGENT. 

For  two  whole  days  the  little  household 
at  Loddonford  remained  in  much  the  same 
state,  the  only  difference  being  that  Anne 
Studley's  simulated  illness  began  to  assume 
somewhat  of  a  real  character;  the  frightful 
mental  pressure  under  which  she  was 
labouring  had  its  effect,  and  symptoms  of 
fever,  of  a  mild  type  indeed,  but  sufficient 
to  cause  the  keenest  anxiety  to  her  father, 
made  their  appearance.  The  captain's 
watch  was  unduly  prolonged,  and,  even 
when  relieved  by  the  nurse,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  his  proper 
allowance  of  rest,  but  was  constantly 
flitting  to  and  fro  between  the  sick 
chamber  and  his  own,  nervously  watch- 
ing the  invalid's  state  and  inquiring  as 
to  her  progress,  in  the  fear  lest  some  un- 


(  guarded   word  should   have   escaped   h 

In   the  worst  phases  of  her  illness,    take  alarm  at  his  prolonged  absence 


gcnce    in   the   newspapers,   he   concluded 
that  such  had  not  been  the  case. 

On  the  third  morning  the  postman 
brought  him  a  letter,  written  on  blue 
quarto-paper,  and  addressed  in  a  round, 
clei'k-liko  hand.  The  captain  opened  it 
nervously,  and  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  its 
contents.     They  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Middleham's  Bank,  WodnesJiiy. 

"  Dear  Sir, — On  my  return  from  a  short 
trip  to  Paris,  whither  I  was  called  two 
days  since  on  important  business  con- 
nected with  this  establishment,  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  surprise  and  regret,  that 
Mr.  Walter  Danby,  one  of  the  clerks 
employed  in  the  bank,  who  was  absent 
from  his  duties,  as  it  was  imagined  on 
the  score  of  illness,  on  the  day  of  my 
departure,  has  not  yet  returned.  Inquiry 
made  at  Mr.  Danby's  lodgings  has  elicited 
the  fact  that  he  went  out  from  there  on 
Sunday  last  and  has  not  been  seen  since  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Danby's  jircvious  conduct  was 
of  a  nature  to  render  any  suspicion  of 
voluntary  irregularity  unreasonable  and 
uncalled-for,  I  am,  I  confess,  beginning  to 

As 


however,  Anne  managed  to  maintain  her  '  I  am  aware  that  there  was  some  slight 
self-control,  and  neither  Dr.  Blatherwiek,  |  acquaintance  between  you  and  Mr.  Danby, 
who  visited  her  twice  daily,  and  who  I  venture  to  ask  whether  you  can  assist 
was  really  anxious  about  her,  or  the  us  in  the  investigation,  which  it  has  been 
I  nurse,  heard  anything  that  might  not  be  considered  necessary  to  institute  by  means 
reasonably  expected  from  a  patient  in  her  j  of  the  police.  If  this  be  possible,  I  .shall 
condition.  be  obliged  by  your  calling  at  the  bank  on 

The    captain,    moreover,   had    another    Friday  next,  between  tlic  hours  of  ten  and 
Bonrce  of    perturbation.     Shut  up  in  the  '  three,  when  I   will   make  you   acquainted 


cottage,  which  he  dared  not  leave,  he  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  outer  world.  lie  know  nothing  of 
Heath's  movements,  nor  could  he  learn 
that  any  inquiry  had  been  made  concerning 
the  disappearance  of  Walter  Danby; 
fliniiLrh,   from  the   absence   of  anyintelfi- 


with  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
the   matter. — I  am,  dear   sir,   obediently 
yonr.s,  "Georce  Hi;atii." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  same 
clerk-like  hand  as  that  of  the  address,  but 
the  signature  was  Heath's  own. 

Wii -11  till-  captain  had  read  it   throurrh 
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he  laid  it  down  witli  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 
'"  So  far  so  good,"  he  muttered.  "What 
a  clever  fellow  it  is !  This  is  a  regular 
official  letter  written  by  a  clerk,  taken 
off  by  a  copying  machine  and  entered  in 
the  books  of  the  bank,  and  yet  it  conveys 
to  me  exactly  the  information  for  which 
I  was  so  longing,  that,  np  to  this  point, 
all  is  safe.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
I  do  not  mean  to  leave  this  place  for  an 
instant,  nor  would  it  suit  his  purpose  that 
I  should,  but  I  must  toll  him  that  in  the 
business-like  style  which  he  has  adopted 
to  me." 

Then  the  captain  carried  the  letter  from 
the  garden,  where  he  had  been  reading  it, 
into  his  den,  and  wrote  the  following 
reply— 

"  Loddonford,  Thursday. 

"  Dear  Sie, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date,  which  has  caused 
me  very  great  sm-prise  and  alarm,  Mr.  Danby 
being,  as  you  surmise,  a  young  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  for  whom  I  entertain  a 
sincere  regard.  Willing  as  I  should  be  to 
aid  you  in  your  investigation  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  I  regret  to  state  that  owing 
to  the  severe  illness  of  my  daughter.  Miss 
Studley,  upon  whom  I  am  in  constant 
attendance,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  quit 
this  house,  even  for  an  hour.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  see  me,  1  would 
suggest  that  you  or  your  representative 
should  call  upon  me  here,  where  I  am 
certain  to  be  found  at  any  hour ;  although 
I  must  add  that  I  am  not  likely  to  bo 
able  to  throw  any  light  on  what  you 
rightly  characterise  as  Mr.  Danby's  mys- 
terious disappearance,  not  having  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  him  for  a  pieriod  of  three 
weeks.  1  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient 
Servant,  "Edward  Studley." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  captain,  as  he 
folded  the  letter,  and  laid  it  out  for 
despatch  for  the  post  by  the  next  trades- 
man's boy  who  should  call  at  the  house, 
"now  to  prepare  for  the  visit." 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  a  sharp 
ring  of  the  bell  was  answered  by  the 
captain  in  person.  On  opening  the  garden- 
gate  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
Heath  and  a  wiry-built  man  of  middle 
height,  with  cold  blue  eyes  and  close 
shaved  face,  in  appearance  and  dress — 
a  cut-away  poppcr-nnd-salt  coat,  tight 
trowscrs,  undeniable  boots,  and  a  pot-hat 
— something  like  a  professional  horse- 
trainer. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Heath,  glad  to  see  you," 
said  the  captain,  with  an  assumption  of 


pleasant  astonishment,  shaking  hands  with 
his  friend.  "  You  see  I  am  obliged  to  act 
as  my  own  porter,  and  in  fact,  butler, 
housemaid,  and  everything  else ;  for 
directly  the  servant  learned  it  was  fever 
with  which  my  poor  daughter  had  been 
attacked,  she  refused  to  I'emain  in  the 
place,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  nurse, 
I  am.  alone  here." 

"  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  read  in  your 
letter  of  Miss  Studley's  illness,"  said 
Heath,  speaking  in  an  unexcited  and 
business-like  tone,  in  strict  contrast  to  the 
captain's  flippancy.  "  I  trust  that  she 
may  be  considered  progressing.  Under 
any  other  circumstances  I  would  have 
endeavoui'ed  to  spare  you  this  visit,  but 
the  matter  on  which  I  wrote  you  naturally 
assumes  day  by  day  a  more  serious  and 
alarming  shape,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  investigation  which  has  been  com- 
menced should  be  carried  through  with- 
out delay.  This,"  indicating  his  com- 
panion, "is  Sergeant  Francis,  of  Scotland- 
yard." 

"  Delighted  to  see  the  sergeant,"  said 
Studley,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  detec- 
tive's bow.  "  Please  to  walk  in,  both  of 
you.  Quite  a  fine  morning  after  the  mists 
and  fogs  which  we  have  had  lately ;  at 
least,  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
river,  Mr.  Heath,  is  a  delightful  place  iu 
summer,  but  in  winter  I  confess  I  prefer 
London  or  Paris." 

"  Quite  a  wilderness  of  a  place  you 
have  got  here,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  with  a 
glance  round,  which  took  in  the  garden 
and  included  the  pond.  "  Your  gardener 
must  have  taken  fright  along  with  the  other 
servants,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  passing 
shudder,  which  he  explained  by  declaring 
that  the  air  was  still  chill,  "  no,"  he  said, 
as  he  preceded  them  towards  the  house, 
"the  house  is  not  mine:  merely  a  furnished 
residence,  which  I  anticipated  leaving 
before  this,  and  should  have  left  but  for 
Miss  Studley's  illness.  This  way,  if  you 
please,"  he  continued,  opening  the  door  of 
his  den,  "this  is  my  little  snuggery,  where 
we  shall  find  pens  and  ink,  or  anything 
that  we  may  require.  May  I,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  business,  oii'er  you  a  glass  of 
sherry,  Mr.  Heath  ?  No  !  Will  you  take 
one  sergeant,  or  a  nip  of  something 
stronger — it  is  all  handy  here  in  this 
collarette  ?  " 

When  the  officer  had  declined  jjrescnt 
refreshment,  Mr.  Heath  commenced  the 
conversation.      "  After  the   statement   iu 
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your  letter,  Captain  Studley,"  ho  said,  "I 
should  scarcely  myself  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  ti-oublc  you  with  this  visit, 
but  Sergeant  Fi-nncis  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  It  is  better  that  he  should  speak 
for  himself." 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  disappearance  of 
Ifr.  Walter  Danby,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
refen-ing  to  a  note-book  which  he  pro- 
duced, and  addressing  the  captain,  "  I 
understand  from  Jlr.  Heath,  the  manager 
of  the  b.int,  now  present,  tliat  you  cannot 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  it  being 
a  period  of  three  weeks  since  you  saw  the 
missing  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Quite  correct,"  said  the  captain,  with 
a  contimiatory  nod. 

"But,"  continued  the  sergeant,  "the 
reason  of  my  visit  to  this  house  will  be 
plain  when  I  tell  you  that,  from  informa- 
tion I   have   received,    I    have   reason    to 


it  will  be  worse  for  you.  Whore,  pray,  did 
you  get  this  precious  information  ?  " 

"It  was  put  together,  sir,"  said  the 
sergeant,  without  the  smallest  sin-u  of 
annoyance,  "  piece  by  piece,  from  some 
pajjcrs  which  I  found  in  the  drawer  of  a 
writing-table  in  Mr.  Danby 's  lodging.  The 
first  rough  draft  of  a  letttu-  I  made  it  ont 
to  be,  with  plenty  of  blots  and  scratchings 
out,  but  still  legible  enough  to  sliow  what 
I  say.  Being  a  draft,  there  was  no  address 
to  it,  of  course,  but  on  the  blotting-pad  in 
the  same  drawer,  there  was  an  address 
which  had  been  taken  off  the  ink  while 
wet,  and  which,  held  np  to  the  light, 
read  quite  plainly,  'Miss  Studley,  Loddon- 
ford,  Berks.'  That's  my  case  at  present, 
captain,"  continued  the  detective,  draw- 
ing himself  np  stiffly.  "  I  don't  pretend 
it's  complete,  but  it  is  enough  to  give 
colour  to  what  I  say  ;  and  I  am  not  in  the 


think  that  iliss  Studley  might  be  able  to    habit    of    sjjcalring    without    warrant, 
give  some  later  news  of  Mr.  Danby's  move-    you  can  find  out  by  inquiry  at  the  Honic 


ments  than  you  could 

"What!"  cried  the  captain,  apparently 
in  profound  astonishment,  "  Miss  Studley 
— my  daughter  ?  " 

"  Miss  Studley,  certainly,"  said  the 
detective,  "  and  your  daughter,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"  Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
your  reason  for  thb  conjecture,  sergeant  ?  " 
said  the  captain  sternly.  "  Such  a  sup- 
position strikes  me  as  extremely  absurd, 
for,  so  far  as  I  know,  my  daughter  had 
no  more  than  a  mere  passing  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Danby,  founded  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  has  been  a  visitor  at 
this  house." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  sir,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"  My  inquiries,"  he  continued,  referring 
to  his  note-book,  "  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  acquaintance  between  Miss 
Studley  and  Mr.  Danby  was  first  formed 
at  Chapone  House,  Hampstead,  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies,  kept  by  the  Misses 
Griggs." 

"  Yon  amaze  me,"  said  the  captain.  "I 
bad  no  idea  of  this." 

"  Nor  of  what  is  to  follow  I  suppose, 
sir?  "  said  the  sergeant;  "which  next  is 
documentary  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Danljy  and  Miss  Studley  were  lovers, 
and  that  she  expected  to  see  him  at  or  about 
the  date  of  his  disappearance." 

What !  "  cried  the  captain,  stai-ting  to 
his  feet  in  well-feigned  wrath.  "  It  is  to 
bo  hoped  for  your  sake,  officer,  that  you 


Office. 

The  man  was  evidently  offended.  Heath 
knit  his  brows,  and  the  captain  saw  that 
he  had  overdone  his  displeasure. 

"What  do  you  propose  doing?"  he 
asked,  in  a  much  milder  tone. 

"  My  wish  would  be,  sir,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "  to  see  Miss  Studley  and  ask 
her  a  few  questions,  telling  her  at  the 
same  time  that  she  was  not  bound  to 
commit  herself,  and  that  whatever  she 
said " 

"Yes,  yes;  we  know  all  about  that," 
interrupted  Heath.  "  The  point  is,  can 
Miss  Studley  be  seen  ?  " 

"  At  present,  most  decidedly  not,"  said 
the  captain  ;  "  at  least,  not  on  my  respon- 
sibility. The  doctor  makes  his  first  visit 
at  noon,  and  I  thought  it  was  he  when 
you  rang  the  bell.  If  lae  chooses  to  autho- 
rise an  interview  with  his  patient  I,  of 
course,  shall  make  no  objection,  but  my 
belief  is  that,  in  my  daughter's  j)n\sont 
condition,  it  would  be  quite  impossil)le  to 
question  her  upon  anj^  subject  whatever, 
more  especially  one  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  agitate  her  by  giving  her  infor- 
mation of  Air.  Danby's  disappearance — 
a  fact  which,  if  the  sergeant  is  right  in 
his  supposition  about  this  letter,  it  would 
bo  absolutely  necessary  to  conceal  from 
her." 

"I  was  afraid,  from  your  account  of 
Miss   Studley,"    said    Heath,    "that    she 

would  scarcely  be  in  a  condition  to " 

,  -  .  ,  ^-_        "  There  is  Dr.  Blatherwick,"  interrupted 

have  warrant  for  what  you  are  saying,  or  |  the  captiiin,  as  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell 
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made  itself  heard  through  the  house.  "It 
will  be  better,  I  think,  that  I  should  not 
see  him  alone,  as  there  must  be  no 
semblance  of  collusion  in  this  matter ;  so, 
sergeant,  I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  step  down  and  open  the  gate." 

When  the  police-officer  had  disappeared, 
Studley  turned  eagerly  to  Heath  ;  but  the 
latter  held  up  his  hand  in  warning,  and, 
merely  whispering,  "  Everything  going 
right,  all  depends  on  to-day,"  turned  to 
the  window  and  remained  looking  out 
there,  until  the  doctor,  followed  by  the 
sergeant,  entered  the  room. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough,  Dr.  Blather- 
wick,  to  see  your  patient,  and  then  give 
us  five  minutes'  conversation  here  ?  "  said 
the  captain.  "  Your  opinion  is  required 
on  a  very  important  matter." 

Until  the  doctor's  return,  dead  silence 
reigned  amongst  the  three  :  Heath  retired 
to  his  position  at  the  window ;  the  sergeant 
took  up  an  illustrated  newspaper,  lying  on 
the  table  ;  and  the  host  busied  himself  in 
mending  the  fire. 

"  WeH,  what  news,  doctor  ?  "  he  cried, 
as  the  little  man  bustled  into  the  room. 

"  In  much  the  same  condition  as  last 
night,  captain,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  highly 
nervous  and  excited  state — fever  approach- 
ing crisis ;  better  able  to  say  something 
definite  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours." 

"  I  will  ask  you,  Dr.  Blatherwick,  in 
the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,"  said  the 
captain,  speaking  deliberately,  "  to  give 
me  your  professional  opinion,  whether 
Miss  Studley  is  in  a  condition  to  answer 
rationally  certain  questions  as  to  matter 
of  fact  ? " 

"  Most  de-cidedly  not,  my  dear  sir," 
said  the  doctor,  emphatically.  "  If  any 
such  attempt  were  made,  I  should  wash 
my  hands  of  all  responsibility.  In  Miss 
Studley's  present  state  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance might  be  fatal  to  her  reason,  or 
even  to  her  life." 

"  That  is  your  decided  opinion,  doctor?  " 
asked  Heath. 

"  My  decided  opinion,"  said  the  doctor; 
"  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  would  be  en- 
dor.^ed  by  any  member  of  the  College  of 
Sui'geons  or  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company.  Nothing  more  to  ask  mo  ? 
Then,  good  day.  I  shall  look  in  this  after- 
noon, captain,  at  my  usual  time." 

"I  was  right,  you  see,"  said  Studley, 
turning  to  the  detective,  when  Dr.  Blather- 
wick had  gone.  "  I  felt  convinced  that 
any  attempt  to  arouso  the  patient  in  her 
present  condition   would   bo   worse   than 


dangerous.  I  regret  this  very  much.  As 
an  old  servant  of  Her  Majesty,  my  desire 
is  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  pur- 
suance of  inquiries  like  these  ;  but  Provi- 
dence is  stronger  than  the  law,  sergeant, 
and,  in  this  instance.  Providence  has  inter- 


"All  correct,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
rising  from  his  seat;  "you  could  not  do 
more  than  you  have  done,  and  the  doctor's 
evidence  is,  as  one  may  say,  conclusive. 
When  the  young  lady  gets  better,  as  I 
hope  and  trust  she  may,  you  would  not 
mind,  perhaps,  dropping  me  a  line  to 
Scotland  Yard,  and  letting  me  come  down 
and  see  her  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  captain, 
warmly.  "  Directly  the  doctor  gives  his 
permission,  I  will  write  to  you.  And  now, 
sergeant,"  he  added,  going  to  the  cellarette 
and  producing  therefrom  a  bottle,  a  wine- 
glass, and  a  biscuit-tin,  "just  one  toothful 
of  very  old  whisky,  which  I  get  from  a 
friend  in  Ireland,  and  a  rusk,  to  bring  out 
the  flavour." 

"  Will  you  ho  going  back  with  me,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  sergeant,  as  he  disposed  of  these 
delicacies,  turning  to  Heath. 

"I  hope  not,"  interposed  the  captain. 
"  I  hope  you  will  be  persuaded  to  stay  and 
take  a  bit  of  early  dinner  with  me.  It 
would  be  a  charity;  upon  my  life,  it  would. 
For  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  nothing 
to  look  at  but  my  poor  sick  child  and  the 
old  nurse,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  to.  I 
am  nearly  moped  to  death,  I  am,  indeed." 
"  I  think  I  must  stay  with  the  captain, 
Francis,  under  these  sad  circumstances," 
said  Heath,  with  a  smile.  "  I  suppose, 
until  Miss  Studley  is  convalescent,  we  can 
do  no  more  ?  But,  just  turn  the  subject 
over  in  your  mind,  and  come  and  see  me 
at  the  bank  to-morrow." 

When  the  captain  returned  from  seeing 
the  detective  to  the  gate,  which  he  care- 
fully locked  behind  him,  he  found  Heath 
seated  in  a  chair  before  the  fire,  buried  in 
thought,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his 
breast. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Studley,  "that  part 
of  the  play  is  over;  and  we  are  now  able 
to  speak  without  the  chance  of  being  over- 
heard. What  do  you  think  of  the  position 
of  affairs  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  until  I 
have  seen  that  letter  which  Francis  spoke 
of,"  said  Heath.  "  By  its  contents  our 
whole  future  course  of  action  must  be 
guided." 

"  It  struck  mo  so,  too,  at  the  time  he 
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mentioned  it,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  bnt  how 
to  tind  out  what  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  If  Francis  was  right  in  his  description 
of  it — if  it  was,  in  fact,  a  love  letter — there 
is  every  chance  that  your  daughter  has 
preserved  it  somewhere  ;  girls  keep  such 
things  until  they  know  better.  She  has 
a  desk,  I  suppose,  or  writing-table,  or 
something  of  the  sort  ?  " 

"  She  has  a  desk,"  said  Studley,  "which 
is  now  in  her  room.  I  can  easily  fetch  it 
without  her  observing  me." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Heath;  "you  may  depend 
upon  it  we  shall  find  the  letter  there." 

He  was  right.  "When  the  captnin  re- 
tnrned  with  the  desk,  reporting  that  his 
daughter  was  asleep,  the  lock,  which  was 
a  common  one,  was  easily  forced  by  an 
application  of  Heath's  strong-bladcd  knife, 
and  poor  Walter  Danby's  letter  was  the 
first  object  that  met  their  view.  Heath 
took  it  out  and  perused  it  eagerly,  and 
then  handed  it  to  his  companion. 

"  The  detective  is  cleverer  than  I 
imagined  him  to  be,"  said  he,  with  a  grave 
face  and  a  nervous  twitching  of  his  hands. 
"  This  is  evidently  the  letter,  the  blotted 
draft  of  which  he  found  at  Danby's  lodg- 
ings, and  there  is  enough  in  it  to  hans:  us 
both  !" 

"What!"  cried  the  captain,  bending 
forward  -with  wild  eager  eyes  and  working 
lips,  "  where?" 

"Read  this  paragraph,"  said  Heath, 
placing  his  finger  upon  it. 

"  '  I  hope  to  have  your  answer  from  your 
own  lips.  I  am  coming  to  Loddonford  to 
sec  Captain  Studley,  by  appointment,  at 
three,  on  Sunday.  I  shall  not  be  long 
with  him,  and  I  happen  to  know  he  will 
be  busy  all  day.  Will  you  give  me  five 
minutes  when  I  come  away  from  him  ? — 
five  minutes,  in  which  I  may  learn  the 
whole  of  my  fntnre  career  ?  '  " 

When  Studley  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
paper,  his  face  was  deadly  white,  and  his 
voice   shook  as   he   said,  "  You  are  right, 

l\v !     There  i.s  death  in  that,  but — 

'  ut  we  can  destroy  the  letter." 

"  The  letter  can  be  destroyed,  but  the 
fact  remains,"  said  Heath,  scornfully. 
'■  They  have  gained  some  suspicion  of  that 
fact  from  the  blotted  draft,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  omi.ssion 
or  illegibility,  or  their  sn.tipicion  would 
have  become  a  certainty.  So  much  for 
the  letter  it.self,"  he  added,  throwing  it 
into  the  flames,  which  speedily  con.snmed 
it;  "but  I  know  the  way  these  fellows 
work.     Francis  will  go  back  to  that  draft 


and  pore  over  it,  and  hammer  away  at 
it  night  and  day.  If  he  deciphers  any 
more,  if  his  suspicions  bo  again — ever  so 
slightly — directed  towards  the  truth,  they 
will  insist  upon  putting  your  daughter  into 
the  witness  box." 

"  My  daughter  Anne  ! "  cried  the  cap- 
tain, in  terror. 

"  Yon  have  not  two  daughters,  that  you 
need  ask  the  question,  have  you  ? "  said 
Heath,  savagely,  "at  all  events,  only  one 
is  mixed  up  in  this  matter.  They  would 
insist  upon  her  evidence.  What  would  be 
the  result  of  that  you  can  judge." 

"  She — she  would  do  her  utmost  to 
screen  us,"  stammered  Studley,  conscious 
of  the  lie  sticking  in  his  throat. 

"Would  she?"  said  Heath,  looking  at 
him.  "I  have  my  doubts  as  to  that. 
But  even  suppose  she  were  willing,  for 
your  sake,  to  suppress  the  truth,  how 
would  she  fare,  do  you  think,  under  cross- 
examination  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  clever  girl,"  said  the  captain, 

"  and  I  do  not  doubt  that " 

"  Clever  ! "  said  Heath,  contemptuously, 
"  She  has,  I  believe,  the  usual  accomplish- 
ments, and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
common  sense,  but  what  would  this  avail 
her  if  she  were  in  the  grasp  of  Badger,  Q.C., 
or  even  of  Nethcrton  WhifHe  ?  They 
would  make  her  contradict  her.self  and 
commit  herself  at  every  sentence,  and  when 
.she  left  the  box  our  ruin  would  have  been 
accomplished." 

"  It  is  a  desperate  case,"  muttered  the 
captain  moodily.  "  Is  there  no  way  out  of 
it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Heath  after  a  moment's 
pause,  bringing  his  hand  heavily  down 
upon  the  table,  "  there  is  one  w:iy  out  of 
it,  and  only  one.  Desperate  cases  need 
desperate  remedies,  and  this  is  one  which 
could  only  be  taken  as  a  last  resource. 
If  your  daughter  gives  evidence  against 
me  1  am  lost.  It  must  be  my  business 
to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  give  such 
evidence." 

"What!"  cried  the  captain,  starting  up, 
with  renewed  horror  in  his  face,  "  do  you 

dare  to  suggest " 

"  Sit  down,  fool,"  said  Heath,  angrily 
pushing  him  back  into  the  chair.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  like  a  wild  beast,  insatiable 
for  blood.  My  proposition  is  not  what 
you  imagine,  though  as  effective,  and  less 
dangerous.  Before  these  detectives  hit 
upon  the  trail,  your  daughter  must  be  my 
wife !  " 

"  Yonr  wife?  "  cried  the  captain  ;  "  Anne 
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your  wife  ?  Even  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  help 
us." 

"It  is  possible,  and  it  must  be,"  said 
Heath,  coldly.  "  Your  acquaintance  with 
the  law  is  limited,  or  you  would  know 
that  the  performance  of  such  a  ceremony 
would  completely  take  the  wind  out  of  the 
detective's  sails,  inasmuch  as  the  wife  of 
an  accused  person  is  not  a  competent 
person  to  be  examined  for  the  prosecu- 
tion or  the  defence.  They  might  call  her 
as  much  as  they  like,  but  she  could  not 
be  examined  against  me,  her  husband,  and 
without  her  testimony  their  proof  would 
fail." 

But  the  captain  still  shook  his  head. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  right  as  to 
the  law,"  ho  said,  "but  she  would  never 
consent  to  it — it  never  could  be  !  " 

"  She  must  consent  to  it,  and  it  shall 
be,"  said  Heath,  quietly.  "  It  is  the  one 
sole  chance  of  my  safety,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  throw  it  away.  Your  daughter 
must  become  my  wife,  and  at  once,  mind. 
I  am  speaking  for  myself  now,  and  not  for 
yon.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  you 
to  hang  me,  and  save  yourself  from  any 
further  punishment  than  penal  servitude, 
by  permittiug  your  daughter  to  give  her 
evidence,  but  though  that  might,  as  a  last 
desperate  resource,  be  your  game,  it  would 
not,  either  first  or  last,  be  mine.  When 
that  girl  is  once  my  wife  her  lips  are  sealed 
for  ever,  and  come  what  may,  it  is  out  of 
her  power  and  yours  to  do  me  any  detri- 
ment. Therefore,  there  is  no  choice  or 
deliberation  about  it ;  the  thing  must  be, 
and  you  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
bring  it  about." 

"  She  will  not  consent,  she  will  die 
first,"  said  the  captain. 

"Oh  no,  she  won't,"  said  Heath,  calmly. 
"  She  may  say  so,  but  she  won't  do  it. 
You  must  let  her  know  that  your  own 
safety  depends  on  her  consenting  quietly 
and  quickly.  There  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  an  engagement  should 
have  for  some  time  existed  between  your 
daughter  and  her  father's  friend ;  such  an 
engagement  indeed  would  best  account 
for  our  intimate  association,  and  would  in 
itself  be  a  safeguard  against  suspicion." 

"But  to  bind  her  for  life  to  you,  whose 
character  she  knows,  whom  she  saw  under 
such  terrible  circumstances  !  How  can  she 
ever  be  reconciled  to  such  a  fate  ?" 

"That,"  said  Heath,  "  is  your  business, 
and  witli  it  I  shall  not  interfere.  You 
may  make  any  terms  you  please  with  her 


only  let  it  be  understood  that  I  marry  her 
simply  as  a  safeguard  for  myself,  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  liking  for 
her,  and  that  she  may  be  as  free  of  me  as 
she  likes  when  once  the  danger  is  tided 
over  and  appearancss  are  saved,  but  my 
wife  by  this  day  fortnight  she  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  be  !  " 

He  took  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and, 
with  a  nod  to  his  companion,  left  the  room 
and  the  house. 


FACETI^zE    CANTABRIGIENSES. 

Just  fifty  years  ago,  a  Cantab,  too 
modest  to  put  his  name  to  his  work, 
collected  together,  under  the  above  title, 
sundry  "  anecdotes,  smart  sayings,  satirics 
and  retorts,  by  or  relating  to  celebrated 
Cantabs."  As  in  all  collections  of  the 
kind,  we  find  therein  no  lack  of  old 
familiar  friends  and  plenty  of  "  wit,"  that 
has  long  lost  what  little  savour  it  had,  but 
a  residue  remains  from  which  we  may 
extract  something  amusing. 

It  was  said  of  Dr.  Farmer,  Master  of 
Emmanuel,  that  there  were  three  things 
he  loved — old  port,  old  clothes,  and  old 
books ;  and  three  things  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  do — to  rise  in  the  morning, 
to  go  to  bed  at  night,  or  to  settle  an 
account.  Dr.  Howard,  sometime  rector  of 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  could  only  be 
accused  of  the  last  little  failing,  and  in  his 
case  it  arose  rather  from  want  of  means 
than  want  of  will.  Some  parochial 
business  obliging  him  to  call  upon  his 
grocer,  the  worthy  parson  thought  it 
advisable  to  anticipate  any  allusion  to  his 
little  bill,  by  inquiring  whether  he  did  not 
owe  a  trifle?  "Yes,"  said  the  grocer, 
"  seventeen  and  sixpence."  Putting  his 
hand  in  his  ill-supplied  pocket,  the  doctor 
pulled  out  some  copper,  a  little  silver,  and 
a  solitary  guinea.  Astonished  at  seeing 
the  piece  of  gold  in  such  hands,  the 
shopkeeper  exclaimed,  "  You  have  got  a 
stronger  there,  sir  !  "  "  Indeed  I  have," 
said  the  doctor,  quietly  replacing  the  coin 
in  his  pocket,  "and  before  we  part  we 
will  be  better  acquainted  I  "  Burke  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  equally  bad  pay- 
master, for  he  left  his  son's  college  bills  so 
long  unpaid  that  he  received  a  reminder, 
suggesting  that  if  it  were  inconvenient  to 
pay  the  principal,  perhaps  he  would  pay 
the  interest;  whereupon  eloquent  Edmund 
informed  his  creditor  it  was  neither  his 
principle   to    pay    the    interest,    nor    his 
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interest  to  pay  tlio  principal.  Lord  Mans- 
tield  pnnned  to  much  better  pnrpo.se  when, 
wishing  to  save  a  watch-stealer  from  the 
pillows,  he  dii'ected  the  jnry  to  assess  the 
time-keeper  at  ten  pence.  "  Ten  pence  !  " 
cried  the  indignant  prosecutor,  "  why,  the 
very  fashion  of  it  cost  me  tivo  pounds  !  " 
'■  Oh,"  said  his  lordship,  "  we  must  not 
hang  a  man  for  fashion's  sake." 

Novelist  and  poet  having  combined  to 
take  Eugene  Aram  out  of  the  rank  of 
murderers,  and  elevate  him  into  a  hero  of 
romance,  it  interests  one  to  learn  that 
Paley,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  among 
the  rapt  listeners  to  the  melancholy  usher's 
well-worded  appeal.  The  great  churchman 
never  forgot  that  day  in  the  Yoi-k  assize 
court,  but  the  chief  impression  left  upon 
his  mind  by  Aram's  speech  appears  to  have 
been  that  it  justiticd  the  old  saying  that 
he  who  advocates  his  own  cause  has  a 
fool  for  his  client;  for,  years  afterwards, 
conversing  with  some  friends  upon  the 
number  of  obscurities  admitted  into  the 
Blographica  Britannica,  somebody  in- 
stanced Eugene  Aram  as  an  example. 
"No,"  said  Paley,  "  a  man  that  has  been 
hanged  has  some  pretence  to  notoriety, 
especially  a  man  who  got  himself  hanged, 
as  Ai"am  did,  by  his  own  cleverness." 

The  proverb  says,  "  In  courtesy  rather 
pay  a  penny  too  much  than  a  penny  too 
little."  Archbishop  Herring,  bearing  the 
proverb  in  mind,  requited  a  poetical 
young  clergyman,  named  Fankes,  for  a 
flattering  dedication,  by  giving  him  a 
general  invitation,  saying,  "  the  oftener  I 
see  you,  the  more  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
yon."  Faukes  shrewdly  took  the  prelate 
at  his  word,  engaged  lodgings  at  Lambeth, 
and  every  day  for  more  tiian  nine  months 
put  Ilia  legs  under  his  lordship's  mahogany, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  broadest  of  hints 
that  his  visits  were  too  frequent  to  be 
pleasant.  At  last,  finding  it  was  no  use 
giving  his  flatterer  hints,  the  archbishop 
gave  him  a  couple  of  valuable  livings,  and 
so  got  rid  of  hia  troublesome  guest,  who  had 
taught  him  that  it  does  not  always  answer 
to  pay  a  penny  too  mucli,  even  when  it  is 
only  a  pennyworth  of  politeness. 

A  couple  of  tolerably  good  stories  convict 
Bob  Acres  of  precipitancy  in  announcing 
that  damns  had  had  their  day,  since  they 
had  not  quite  gono  out  at  Cambridge,  if 
extinct  in  good  company  elsewhere.  A 
collegian  named  Neville  stammered  .sadly 
in  his  talk,  except  when  using  bad  language, 
then  ho  could  be  fluent  enough.  Taking  a 
ramble  one   day,  a   countryman   stopped 


him,  to  be  set  right  in  his  road.  "  Tu-tu- 
turn,"  says  the  student,  "  to-to-to,—  damn 
it,  man,  you'll  get  there  before  I  can  tell 
you ! "  Dr.  Craven,  the  venerable  master  of 
St.  John's,  having  given  a  rackety  student 
"an  imposition,"  the  latter  determined 
to  pay  the  doctor  out  for  it.  One  fine  day, 
as  he  was  looking  down  from  his  "  sky 
parlour,"  he  spied  the  doctor  sunning 
himself  below,  and  seizing  a  huge  jar  of 
water,  emptied  its  contents  over  the  master, 
and  sent  the  jar  to  follow.  As  soon  as  the 
frightened  old  gentleman  recovered  from 
the  shock,  he  summoned  the  delinquent 
into  his  presence,  to  hear  him  coolly 
declare  he  was  merely  trying  some  hydro- 
statical  experiments.  "  Hydrostatical  ex- 
periments !  "  exclaimed  the  master,  "  I'll 
thank  you,  sir,  when  next  you  pursue  your 
hydrostatical  amusements,  not  to  use  such 
a  d — d  large  pitcher  !  "  As  might  be 
expected,  anecdotes  of  Porson  arc  plentiful 
inourCautab's  collection,  but  the  only  ones 
worth  telling  are  too  well  known  to  bear 
repetition ;  although  we  may  perhaps  ven- 
ture to  record  the  learned  bear's  retort 
upon  Dr.  Jackson,  when  the  latter  sought 
to  compliment  him  at  the  expense  of  his 
University,  by  declaring  he  was  the  only 
man  that  ever  left  Cambridge  learned  in 
Greek  :  "  And  you.  Doctor,"  answered 
Porson,  "  are  the  only  man  that  ever  left 
Oxford  with  any  learning  at  all :  "  and  his 
odd  rhymed  account  of  his  continental 
experiences — 

I  went  to  Frankfort  and  got  drunk 
With  tliat  learned  professor,  Brnnck  ; 
I  wont  to  Worts  and  got  more  drunken 
With  tliat  more  learned  professor,  Ruukeu. 

Epigram  writing,  to  judge  from  our 
author's  samples,  was  certainly  not  a 
Cambridge  accomplishment.  Garrick,  w  ho, 
according  to  Johnson,  could  knock  an 
epigram  off  in  five  minutes,  would  scarcely 
have  cared  to  own  anyone  of  them.  Here 
is  one  on  the  marriage  of  a  very  thin  pair — 

St.  Paul  liaa  declared  that,  when  persons,  though 

twain, 
.\rc  in  wedlock  united,  one  flesh  they  remain. 
But  had    he   been  liy,  when,    like   I'harooh's  kine 

pairing, 
Dr.  DouRlas  of  Bcnct,  esponscd  Miss  Mainwaring, 
The  Apostle,  no  doubt,  would  have  altered  his  tone, 
And  have  said,  "  Those  two  splinters  shall  now  make 

one  bone." 

A  publican  took  down  his  old  sign  of 
Bi.shop  Blaizc,  and  put  up  Dr.  Watson's 
head  in  its  place,  provoking  an  under- 
graduate to  write — 


wo  of  a  trade  can  ne'er  nyree. 

No  proverb  e'er  was  jnstt-r; 

hey've  ta'cn  down  liiiliop  Blair.e,  d'ye  sec, 

And  put  up  Binhop  Bluster. 
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Lord  Sandwich,  otherwise  Jemmy 
Twitcher,  had  the  right  of  appointing  a 
chorister  to  Trinity  College.  He  exercised 
it  in  favour  of  a  voter  for  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon,  who  had  neither  voice,  ear, 
taste,  nor  musical  knowledge  to  qualify 
him.  for  the  situation ;  so  that  there  was 
truth,  if  nothing  else,  in  the  quotation — 

"  A  singing  man  and  cannot  sing  ! 

Prom  whence  arose  your  patron's  bounty  ? 
Give  us  a  song — "     "  Excuse  me,  sirs, 
My  voice  is  in  anotlier  county  ! ' ' 

We  have  heard  worse  puns  than  the 
double-shotted  one  perpetrated  by  the 
Johnian,  who,  as  the  master  of  his  college 
passed  by  on  horseback,  informed  an  in- 
quisitive stranger,  "  That  is  the  head  of 
St.  John  on  a  charger."  Not  bad  either 
was  the  unintentional  joke  of  the  wine- 
overcome  member  of  Maudlin,  when 
challenged  as  to  his  identity,  "  I  am  Nott, 
of  Maudlin,"  leading  the  disgusted  proctor, 
not  unnaturally,  to  exclaim,  "  I  asked  of 
what  college  you  were,  not  of  what  college 
you  were  not."  The  story,  however,  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
men  of  Maudlin  were  notable  for  their 
wineless  lives,  and  were  subject  to  so  many 
jibes  in  consequence,  that  one  of  them  re- 
solved to  remove  the  reproach  at  any  cost. 
Inviting  a  party  of  twelve  to  his  room,  as 
soon  as  he  got  them  inside,  he  set  his  back 
to  the  door,  and  poker  in  hand,  vowed  that 
not  one  should  leave  the  place  again  until 
the  bottle  of  wine  he  had  provided  for  the 
occasion  was  emptied  !  The  truculent 
tempter's  notion  of  a  big  drink  was  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  "pious  Queen's  man" 
who  excused  himself  for  leaving  some 
friends  very  early,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  recovered  from  the  previous 
night's  debauch,  when  he  sat  up  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  drank  two  bumpers  of  plum 
wine. 

Undergraduate  wits  delighted  in  draw- 
ing up  mock  examination  papers,  but  the 
fun  to  be  found  in  them  is  not  over-power- 
ing, nor  the  satire  of  the  fiercest,  as  the 
following  specimens,  taken  at  random,  will 
prove: — Should  you,  upon  consideration, 
say  that  the  ancients  could  find  the  way 
to  their  mouths  in  the  dark  as  well  as  the 
moderns  ?  Prove  the  non-identity  of 
Sylla  the  dictator  and  Scylla  the  sand- 
bank ;  and  does  not  the  sea  or  c  make  all 
the  difference  between  them  ?  On  what 
occasion  did  Mr.  Lethbridge's  hair  "  stand 
on  ind  ?"  coiTect  the  solecism,  and  give 
your  reason  for  the  alteration.  Uetermino 
the    least    possible   quantity   of    material 


out  of  which  the  modern  dress  of  a 
fashionable  female  can  be  constructed. 
Given  the  three  sides  of  a  steel  triangle 
immersed  in  sulphuric  acid ;  required  a 
solution  of  the  triangle.  Seven  funipen- 
dulous  bodies  are  suspended  from  different 
points  in  a  common  centre  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  to  find  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
Given  a  Berkshire  pig,  a  Johnian  pig,  and 
a  pig  of  lead,  to  find  their  different  densi- 
ties. State  logically,  how  many  tails  a 
cat  has  ?  To  the  last  query  the  answer  is 
appended,  namely  : — "  Cats  have  three 
tails.  No  cat  has  two  tails.  Every  cat 
has  one  tail  more  than  no  cat — ergo,  every 
cat  has  three  tails." 

The  best  example  of  this  species  of 
parody  is  a  metaphysical  examination,  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  a  professor 
and  a  student,  attributed  to  Porson.  The 
subject  of  this  metaphysical  disquisition  is 
a  common  salt  box.  Let  us  drop  the  ques- 
tions, and  see  what  comes  out  of  the 
answers.  Eirst,  then,  a  salt  box  is  a  box 
made  to  contain  salt.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
salt  box  and  a  box  of  salt,  a  distinction 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a  salt  box  may 
be  when  there  is  no  salt,  while  salt  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
box  of  salt.  Salt  boxes  are  also  divided  by 
a  partition,  the  use  of  which  is  to  separate 
the  coarse  fi'om  the  fine — no,  the  fine  from 
the  coarse.  They  are  further  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  possible,  probable,  and 
positive.  A  possible  salt  box  is  a  salt  box 
yet  unused,  because  it  hath  not  yet  become 
a  salt  box,  having  never  had  any  salt  in  it, 
and  it  may  be  applied  to  some  other  use  ; 
for  a  salt  box  which  never  had,  hath  not 
now,  and  pei'haps  never  may  have,  any 
salt  in  it,  can  only  be  termed  a  possible 
salt  box.  A  probable  salt  box  is  a  salt 
box  in  the  hands  of  one  going  to  buy  salt, 
and  who  has  sixpence  in  his  pocket  to  pay 
the  shop-keeper ;  and  a  positive  salt  box  is 
one  which  hath  actually  and  bona  fide  got 
salt  in  it.  The  idea  of  a  salt  box  is  that 
image  which  the  mind  conceives  of  a  salt 
box  when  no  salt  box  is  present,  whilst  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  salt  box,  is  the  idea  salt 
box,  abstracted  from  the  idea  of  a  box,  or 
of  salt,  or  of  a  salt  box,  or  of  a  box  of  salt ; 
it  is  not  a  salt  idea  unless  the  idea  hath  the 
idea  of  salt  contained  in  it.  An  abstract 
idea  cannot  be  either  salt  or  fresh,  round 
or  square,  long  or  short,  which  clearly 
shows  the  difference  between  a  salt  idea 
and  an  idea  of  salt.  An  aptitude  to  hold 
salt  is  an  essential  property  of  a  salt  box, 
but  if  there  be  a  crack  iu  the  bottom  of 
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the  box,  tbo  aptitude  to  spill  salt  would  bo 
termed  an  accidental  property  of  the  box. 
Finally,  the  salt,  witb  respect  to  the  box, 
is  called  the  contents,  because  the  cook  is 
content  to  find  plenty  of  salt  in  the  box. 
Despite  Darwin,  we  believe,  with  the  poet, 
that  "  man  is  man  through  all  gradations," 
but  there  is  certainly  a  mighty  difference 
between  the  logical  individual  who  can 
evolve  so  much  out  of  a  salt  box,  and 
such  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  Words- 
worth's matter-of-fact  hero  of  yellow 
primrose  fame. 


PEAT  FUEL. 

Some  time  back  Her  ilajesty's  Govern- 
ment was  given  to  understand  that  peat, 
available  for  fuel,  was  to  be  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  operations 
were  being  undertaken  for  its  collection, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  used  a.s  a  sub- 
stitute for  coal.  Earl  Granville,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
consequently  instructed  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls  there  to  furnish  reports  '"  as  to 
the  production  and  preparation  of  peat 
for  fuel  ....  together  with  particulars 
respecting  its  price  and  the  relation  of 
such  price  to  that  of  coal."  Some  of  the 
replies,  which  have  recently  been  made 
public,  present  features  of  considerable 
interest,  and  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

Consul  Denis  Donohoe,  who,  judging 
from  his  name,  should  be  competent  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  peat,  reports  from  Baltimore  that, 
though  the  article  is  abundant  in  some 
of  the  tide-water  di.stricts  of  Maryland,  it 
is  used  solely  as  manure ;  but  that  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Norfolk,  and  extending  into  North 
Carolina,  there  is  a  place  called  the 
"Dismal  Swamp,"  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  "peat  bog."  In  the  Vir- 
ginian portion  of  the  "Dismal  Swamp" 
alone  there  are  some  twelve  square  miles 
of  bog,  and  the  peat  is  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  depth.  Two  companies  have  been 
formed  at  different  times  to  carry  on  the 
preparation  of  peat  here,  but  both  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  So  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  their  operations  were 
found  to  be  un[)rolitjible,  though  one  of 
the  companies  did  endeavour  to  float  itself 
by  selling  three  hundred  tons  of  peat  at 
three  dollars  and  a  half  (say  fourteen 
shillings)  per  ton. 


Consul  Henderson,  writing  from  Boston, 
states  that  peat,  generally  of  very  good 
qviality,  exists  in  vast  quantities  iu  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  latter  States  it  has  not  been  used 
to  any  extent  as  fuel,  but  in  Ma.ssa- 
chusctts,  during  the  war  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  want  of  coal,  it  was  very 
extensively  used,  both  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  in  factories.  Since  coal  has 
become  cheaper,  however,  the  production 
of  peat  has  been  virtually  abandoned  as 
being  too  costly :  and  in  evidence  of  this, 
one  instance  will  suffice.  A  manufacturer, 
though  possessing  close  to  his  factory  au 
abundant  suply  of  peat,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  erected  machinery, 
and  which  he  used  for  some  time  with 
advantage,  now  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  procure  coal  from  a  distance,  for  which 
he  has  to  pay  four  dollars  per  ton  prime 
cost  and  three  dollai-s  per  ton  for  carriage. 
Whilst  peat  was  being  used,  continues 
H.M.'s  Consul,  various  processes  were 
adopted,  with  more  or  less  success,  for 
preparing  it  as  fuel  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  properly  drying  and  compressing  it  by 
artificial  means  was  never  thoroughly 
overcome. 

In  the  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New 
Oi'leans  Consular  Districts,  wc  learn  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  utilise  or  pi'c- 
paro  peat  for  fuel,  though  it  exists  in 
considerable  quantities,  as  wood  can  be 
had  from  the  forests  almost  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  cutting  and  hauling  it. 

Cousul-Goneral  Archil)ald  sends  ua  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  report 
from  Now  York,  from  which  we  condense 
the  following  information.  In  almost  all 
the  northern  portion  of  America,  ho  says, 
there  are  extensive  peat-bogs,  formed 
by  decomposition  of  plants,  amid  much 
moisture,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
mosses,  which,  while  their  lower  parts  are 
being  converted  into  peat,  throw  out  new 
shoots  in  their  upper  parts,  thus  gradually 
changing  shallow  pools  into  bogs.  The  re- 
mains of  forests  not  cleared  off  the  ground, 
by  converting  it  into  marsh-land,  al.-o  make 
peat-swamp.s,  in  which  trees  are  dej)nsited 
(*(  Ki'tit ;  and  even  the  long-continued 
growth  of  one  kind  of  vegetation,  by 
exhausting  the  soil,  tends  to  produce  peat. 
On  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  peat-beds  of 
every  kind  of  density  are  found,  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  in 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Furnace  in  that 
region  is  obtained  fi-om  these  beds.  As 
compared  with  wood,  experiments  in  iron 
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works  sliow  that  two  hundred  and  forty 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet  of 
peat  are  required  in  the  production  of  a 
ton  of  blooms,  or  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  feet  of  wood. 

Peat  bogs,  easily  accessible  by  rail  or 
water,  exist  in  several  Eastern  States, 
but  not  much  is  known  about  them.  At 
White  Plains  in  New  York  there  are 
thirty  thousand  acres  in  one  body. 

In  Ulster  County,  in  the  same  State, 
there  arc  very  extensive  bogs  of  heavy, 
compact,  dark-brown  peat,  averaging 
twenty-eight  feet  in  depth  ;  and  allowing 
for  water,  it  is  estimated  that  each  aci'e 
will  yield  nine  thotisand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  of  peat-fuel,  at  a  cost  of 
at  least  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  ton. 
A  geological  report  on  these  deposits 
states  that  the  rocks  forming  the  basin 
belong  to  the  dislocated,  indurated  salt 
formation ;  and  with  this  alteration,  are 
the  same  as  those  which  yield  petroleum 
in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Virginia.  It  is  thought  possible,  from 
the  richness  of  the  peat  and  the  lively 
white  flame  it  gives,  that  these  rocks  have 
imparted  a  certain  amount  of  petroleum 
to  the  poat,  specimens  of  which,  not 
pressed,  but  sawed  into  slices  and  baked 
for  some  hours  in  ovens,  sink  in  water 
and  burn  down  to  an  impalpable  white 
ash  of  less  than  four  per  cent.  Charcoal 
made  from  compressed  peat  is  found  to  be 
almost  equal  to  that  made  from  wood. 

The  manufacture  heretofore  of  peat-fuel 
in  the  United  States,  continues  our  Consul- 
General,  except  in  cases  where  coal  is  very 
costly  or  difficult  to  procure,  has  been  a 
complete  financial  failure.  The  causes 
are  obvious  and  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
extensive  labour  required  in  handling  a 
mass  four  or  five  times  the  bulk  eventually 
fitted  for  transportation  and  market,  and 
in  the  expense  of  compressing  an  article, 
naturally  as  elastic  as  sponge,  unless 
under  such  long-continued  and  powerful 
pressure  as  to  be  too  costly  for  any  but 
ornamental  ]nirposes.  Besides,  to  make  a 
good  fuel,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  break  peat 
up,  but  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  as 
fine  as  that  used  in  the  manvifacturo  of 
paper.  Tlic  use  of  artificial  heat  for 
drying  and  for  furnishing  the  motor  of 
mechanical  operations — there  by  consuming 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  fuel  to  that 
secured — the  cost  of  transportation,  the 
low  prices  and  abundance  of  competing 
coal,  arc  all  causes  that  ojierate  against 
peat  as  a  fuel. 


During  and  immediately  after  the  civil 
war,  the  scarcity  of  coal  greatly  stimu- 
lated attempts  to  manufacture  peat.  Forty- 
seven  companies,  with  capital  varying 
from  fifty  thousand  to  five  million  dollars, 
were  organised  for  the  pui'pose  of  raising 
and  preparing  this  fuel.  These  have  all 
failed.  At  present,  whilst  no  statistics 
exist  of  the  actual  production,  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  the  United  States  ten 
thousand  tons  per  annum  are  manufac- 
tured, of  a  character  fit  for  transportation 
or  market.  At  the  Berlin  bog,  we  are 
told,  on  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
railroad,  in  Connecticut,  a  practical  utilis- 
ation of  peat  by  new  machinery  has  been 
attempted.  The  bog  embraces  seventy- 
five  acres ;  the  peat  is  dug  and  raised,  one 
ton  at  a  time,  by  a  steam-dredge,  and 
deposited  in  tubs  with  perforated  bottoms, 
through  which  the  water  drains,  whilst 
the  tubs  are  being  moved  to  a  wooden 
platform  eighteen  feet  high,  twelve  feet 
wide  and  fifteen  feet  long.  On  this 
platform  are  two  boom  derricks,  raising 
and  discharging  the  tubs  on  the  platform. 
The  jjoat  falls,  through  openings  on  the 
platform,  on  an  Archimedean  screw,  feeding 
into  a  mill  where  revolving  knives  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions  convert  the  fibre  and 
undrained  water  into  a  thick  paste,  which 
falls  into  a  hopper ;  under  the  hopper  are 
moulds  resting  on  wooden  tramways,  so  that 
when  one  mould  is  full,  another  takes  its 
place.  The  full  moulds  are  lifted  into  cars 
and  conveyed  to  a  drying  ground,  where 
each  mould  is  overturned  and  the  peat  left 
on  the  grass.  It  soon  dries,  and  after  an 
exposure  of  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  said 
neither  frost  nor  rain  will  injure  it.  The 
machinery  is  capable,  if  required,  of  turn- 
ing out  one  hundred  tons  per  day  for  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  working  days  from 
April  to  November.  The  selling  price  of 
the  prepared  peat  is  five  dollars  per  ton. 

Consul-Oeneral  Archibald  concludes  his 
report  by  pointing  out  that  the  main 
difficulty  experienced  in  working  peat- 
beds  has  consisted  in  the  want  of  ma- 
chinery to  render  the  substance  cohesive 
and  compact  enough  to  fit  it  for  handling 
and  transpoi'tation ;  but,  with  the  invention 
of  appliances  tliat  will  accomplish  this 
in  an  economical  and  effective  manner, 
another  and  valuable  material  would  be 
made  more  generally  available  for  fuel. 

Consul  Kortright  reports  from  Phila- 
delphia that  peat-beds  are  found  in  the 
Statesof  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
and  when  the  price  of   coal  has  risen  in 
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the  market,  etTorts  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  mude  towards  the  introduction  of 
pent  as  a  substitute,  but  the  cost  ol' 
cuttinsf  and  preparing  it  for  the  market, 
ill  States  where  the  price  of  hiVionr  is  so 
high,  together  with  the  facility  of  obtain- 
ing coal,  and  the  largo  (piantity  of  wood 
still  existing  in  those  parts,  render  it  liighly 
ini]>robable  that  ])ent  will  be  manufactured 
with  any  degree  of  commercial  advautiige. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  Indiana — where 
there  is  no  stone  conl  and  wood  is  becoming 
scai'ce — it  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
become  ntilised. 

Peat  has,  however,  been  consumed  in 
considerable  quantities  at  the  College  of 
Notre  Dame  in  St.  Joseph's  County, 
Illinois.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Father  licmonnier,  the  principal  of 
this  College,  is  interesting,  as  showing 
their  experience  in  the  use  of  peat  fuel : — 

"  We  have  used  from  six  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  tons  of  peat  every  year  for 
the  la.st  six  years,  and  our  experience  of  it 
during  that  period  obliges  us  to  give  it  up 
for  economy's  sake,  coal  being  cheaper. 
A  ton  of  peat  costs  four  and  a  half  dollars 
at  the  College;  a  ton  of  coal  of  good 
quality  is  equal  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of 
onr  peat.  In  other  words,  our  j)eat  con- 
tains thirty 'per  cent,  of  combustible  matter, 
while  coal  of  the  best  quality  contains 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.  A  ton  of  our 
peat,  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  peat 
found  in  Ireland,  is  not  better  than  a  cord 
of  wood  of  good  quality.  I  think  it  was 
remarked  by  our  fireman,  that  six  hundred 
tons  of  peat  make  two  hundred  tons  of 
residue." 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  at 
different  times  to  utilise  peat  for  com- 
mercial purpo.ses  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
reports  Consul  Murray, and  companies  have 
been  formed  with  this  object,  but  it  could 
not  compete  with  wood  and  anthracite 
conl,  the  former  of  which  was  to  be  found 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  cottage  door. 
It  was  trietl  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
locomotive  engines,  but  unsuccessfully. 
For  the  former,  though  it  gave  a  steady 
heat,  it  left  a  very  large  amount  of  ash, 
and  in  the  latter  case, besides  beingdirty,  its 
action  was  not  quick  enough,  and  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  lalx)ur,  it  was  found 
more  expensive  than  wood.  Peat  has  also 
been  nsed,  charred  and  powdered,  as  a 
deodoriser,  and  found  to  be  very  efficient. 
The  greatly  increased  price  of  fuel  may 
induce  capitalists  to  turn  their  attention 
to  peat  again,  but  it  is  probable  that  "some 


years  must  elapse  before  it  will  become 
an  object  of  renewed  speculation,  seeing 
that  large  profits  are  the  only  inducements 
that  will  tempt  an  American  company  to 
risk  even  the  very  smallest  capital." 

The  foregoing  statements  afiord  food 
for  serious  reflection,  for  if  our  go-ahead 
and  enterprising  cousins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  all  their  remarkable 
skill  for  adapting  machinery  to  almo.st 
every  conceivable  purpose,  have  hitherto 
failed  to  turn  peat  to  good  account  as  fuel, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  can  we  in  the 
mother  country,  exasperated  as  we  arc  by 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  coal,  hope  to 
find  in  it  a  substitute  for  or  even  a  com- 
peting rival  of  our  "black  diamonds"? 
Apparently  wo  cannot  hope  for  much  aid 
at  present  from  America. 


THE  HELEN. 

"  So  you're  back  again  amontr  Qs ; 
I'sc  glad  you've  ^en  us  a  call  ; 
Step  in,  anil  welcome,  and  take  a  seat, 
The  pot's  on  the  boil,  au'  all. 
Oh,  I'se  well  and  purely,  thank  you. 
I  am  but  dowly  a  bit, 
T  crets  thinking  of  the  old  man,  you  see, 
When  I  has  the  time  to  sit. 
He's  master  of  the  Helen  ; 
She's  sailed  for  the  North,  you  know, 
I  feel  as  a  knife  went  through  my  heart, 
When  the  wind  gets  up  to  blow. 
But  there's  not  a  braver  bark  afloat, 
Nor  better  manned  and  found  ; 
George  says  to  me,  as  wo  walked  her  deck, 
They'd  not  match  her,  England  round. 
Our  Mary  ?  come  thou  hither,  I  say. 
She's  shamefaced  there,  fond  lass. 
She's  promised  to  young  Charlie  Clare, 
As  bides  above  the  Pass. 
Her  father  made  him  mate  this  spring. 
I  heard  him  tell  her  int'  court, 
The  banns  should  be  up  the  very  day, 
The  Helen  rode  in  port. 

The  neighbours  ?     Oh,  aye,  they  mind  on  you. 
Old  Bess  ?     Well,  her  man  nas  lost, 
In  the  fearful  gale  when  the  Royal  Hose 
Struck,  on  the  Nonvay  coa«t. 
Her  little  un's  grown  a  bonny  lad  ; 
Our  Cicorgc  has  t4i'en  him  alloat. 
Ho  said,  '  He'd  be  a  sailor  too,' 
When  lirst  ho  framed  in  the  boat. 
And  Hess  was  fain  her  one  son's  start. 
Should  be  with  my  good  old  man, 
He'll  give  the  fatherless  kindly  heed. 
And  the  pick  of  the  berth  and  the  can. 
And  Annie  ?  her  with  the  golden  hair  ? 
Aye,  she  thouitht  too  much  on  her  curls  ; 
But  she  steadied  when  she  married  Hill, 
It's  often  the  way  with  girls. 
Poor  lass,  ho  sailed  in  the  Helen, 
Three  days  or  the  bairn  had  come. 
She'll  Ulk  to  the  morsel  half  the  day 
How  '  Daddy  will  soon  be  home.' 
Who  else  is  in  the  Helen  ? 
Why  Ned,  from  the  cot  by  the  beck  j 
You  made  a  picture  of  him  and  hia  Inds, 
Heaping  the  nct^s  on  the  deck. 
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And  John,  wlio  steered  the  life-boat 

Eight  through  the  surf  on  the  shore, 

When  the  Wue  lights  burnt  from  the  Niobe, 

On  the  reef  where  the  breakers  roar. 

His  blind  old  father  ?  he's  yonder, 

He'll  say  as  ho  sits  on  the  pier, 

'  I  can't  see  the  Helen  heave  in  sight, 

But  I'll  know  my  brave  boy's  cheer.' 

And  Harry  Hudson,  do  you  mind  ? 

His  father  were  drowned  at  sea, 

And  the  mother  faded  like  a  bud. 

When  a  bUght  has  struck  the  tree. 

And  Harry,  who'd  hardlins  twenty  year 

Kept  the  bit  of  a  home  together. 

And  worked  for  it,  and  the  eight  poor  bairns. 

Summer  and  winter  weather. 

George  has  ta'en  him  out  in  the  Helen, 

Where  was  a  good  wage  to  be  had, 

He  wrought  a'most  too  hard  ashore. 

For  nobbut  such  a  lad. 

Aye,  owners  may  talk  of  her  cargo. 

But  we  mun  give  our  prayers, 

For  a  richer  and  dearer  freight  than  that, 

The  hands  that  the  Helen  bears. 

Was  the  di-um  up  as  you  passed  it  ? 

I  reckon  I'm  fond  to  speer. 

She's  far  enough  from  the  angry  winds, 

That  lash  our  sea-board  here. 

But  ob,  we  women  who  sit  at  home, 

With  our  men  so  far  away. 

It  is  only  we  who  know  how  the  waves 

Can  thunder  in  Whitby  Bay." 

Oh,  long,  long  may  the  ingle  side 

Its  blaze  of  welcome  keep ; 

And  long,  long  may  the  pale  wife  strain 

Sad  eyes  o'er  the  tossing  deep  ; 

The  wedding  gauds  the  maiden  prized 

May  yellow  where  they  rest ; 

The  bright  babe  spring  to  the  sunburnt  boy, 

By  a  father's  lips  unblest  ; 

The  widow  may  pine  her  gray  life  through 

For  the  help  of  her  sou's  right  hand  ; 

The  kindly  fishermen's  nets  may  rot 

In  the  boats,  far  up  on  the  sand  ; 

The  blind  old  man  may  see  his  son. 

Whore  the  light  of  Heaven  shines  clear. 

And  know  his  voice  in  the  angels'  song. 

But  not  upon  Whitby  Pier. 

For  the  Helen  never  showed  her  flag 

In  the  Koads  beyond  the  Scar, 

And  never  echoed  the  joyous  cheers 

As  she  swept  o'er  the  harbour  bar ; 

A  smack  picked  up  a  broken  boat, 

Adrift  at  sea,  on  the  flow. 

With  her  timbers  stove,  and  her  radder  gone. 

And  "  The  Helen"  upon  her  prow. 

And  that  is  all  we  shall  ever  hear. 

As  the  desolate  months  go  by, 

Of  the  ship  that  sailed  with  her  gaUant  cr«w, 

'Neath  the  calm  October  sky. 

EARLY  EASTERN  TRAVELLERS. 

BUHHEQUIUS.     IN   TWO    l'.\ETS.     PART   II. 

RusTAN  being  for  the  moment  ostensibly 
out  of  favour,  the  Grand  Vizier  Aclimet 
received  the  embas.sy  in  the  absence  of 
the  sultan,  but  regarded  them  with  a  sour 
and  frowning  visage.  A  few  days  later 
they  were  introduced  into  the  sublime 
presence  of  Solyman  the  Great.  "He 
was  an  ancient  man ;  his  countenance  and 
the  mien  of  his  body  very  majestic,  well 


beseeming  the  dignity  which  he  bore ;  he 
was  frugal  and  temperate  even  from  his 
youth.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  not 
given  to  wine  nor  other  excesses,  and 
all  that  his  enemies  could  object  to  him 
was  that  he  was  uxorious  overmuch,  and 
that  his  over-indulgence  to  his  wife  made 
him  consent  to  the  death  of  his  son 
Mustapha.  He  is  a  very  strict  observer 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  is  as 
desirous  to  propagate  that  as  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  his  empire.  He  is  now 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  for  a  man  of  his 
years,  he  enjoys  a  moderate  proportion  of 
health  ;  and  yet  his  countenance  doth 
discover  that  he  carries  about  him  some 
hidden  disease — it  was  thought  a  gangrene 
or  ulcer  in  the  thigh ;  yet  at  solemn 
audiences  of  ambassadors  he  hath  where- 
withal to  paint  his  cheeks  that  he  may 
appear  sound  and  healthy  to  them,  and 
thereupon  be  more  dreaded  by  foreign 
princes,  their  masters.  ]SIethought  I 
discovered  some  such  thing  at  my  dis- 
mission, for  his  countenance  was  as  sour, 
when  I  left  him,  as  it  was  at  my  first 
audience." 

In  fact  the  embassy  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Busbec  was  so  nearly  a  complete  failure, 
that  he  only  obtained  from  the  sultan  a 
six-months'  truce,  to  enable  him  to  return 
home  and  consult  his  master,  Ferdinand. 

Nevertheless,  he  bore  the  Turks  no  ill 
will ;  but,  in  the  spirit  of  a  scholar,  inclines 
to  follow  the  example  of  Tacitus,  and  extol 
the  barbarians  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
countrymen.  He  never  tii-es  of  lamenting 
that  a  superb  country  and  a  city  like  Con- 
stantinople, fit  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
should  be  allowed,  thi-ough  the  divisions 
and  quarrels  of  Christian  princes,  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidel ;  and  takes  a 
savage  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  causes 
of  Turkish  supremacy.  The  people  are 
"remarkable  for  cleanliness "  he  remarks, 
in  a  tone  which  leaves  us  to  imagine  that 
washing  was  not  the  besetting  sin  of  a 
Flemish  gentleman  of  that  day,  and  he  also 
points  out  the  affection  existing  in  the 
East  between  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
But  he  draws  far  more  severe  contrasts 
than  these  between  Turk  and  Christian. 
At  his  audience  there  was  a  full  court, 
"for  a  great  many  governors  of  provinces 
were  thei-e  with  their  presents  ....  but 
among  this  vast  number  of  courtiers  there 
was  not  so  much  as  one  eminent  for  birth 
and  parentage  ;  each  one  by  his  valour  and 
adventurous  achievements  was  the  carver 
out   of  his    own    fortune.     Their   honour 
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ariseth  from  tlicii-  preferments ;  so  that 
there  is  110  dispute  about  prceodeney,  but 
every  man's  pro-eminenco  is  aceording  to 
the  oflieo  which  ho  beat's.  And  those 
oliiees  are  distributed  at  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  prince,  who  docs  not  regard 
the  empty  name  of  nobility,  nor  value  a 
rush  the  favour  of  the  multitude  or  of  any 
other  particular  man ;  but,  considering  only 
the  merits  and  disposition  of  the  man, 
rewards  him  accordingly.  And  by  that 
means  employments  arc  bestowed  upon 
such  persons  as  are  best  able  to  manage 
them  ;  and  every  man  hath  an  opportunity 
to  bo  the  hammerer  out  of  his  own  honour 
and  preferment.  .  .  .  Thus  in  that  nation. 
dignities,  honours,  offices,  &c.,  arc  the 
rewards  of  virtue  and  merit,  as  on  the 
other  aide  dishonesty,  sloth,  and  idleness, 
are  among  the  most  despicable  things  in 
the  world ;  and  by  this  means  they 
flourish,  bear  sway,  and  enlarge  the 
bounds  .of  their  empire  more  and  more. 
But  we  Christians,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  live  at  another  manner  of  rate ; 
virtue  is  little  esteemed  among  us,  but 
nobleness  of  birth,  forsooth,  carries  away 
all  the  honour  and  preferment."  Very 
pretty  this  for  an  imperial  ambassador ! 
Whence  "  my  freedom  herein,"  which 
other  men  "may  not  be  able  to  bear?" 
Is  it  the  son  of  the  high  and  mighty 
Seigneur  Gilles  Gislen,  or  the  offspring  of 
the  low-born  lass  who  listened  to  a  tale  of 
love  by  the  bank  of  the  Lys,  who  holds 
forth  in  this  dashing  style?  or  is  it  not,  after 
all,  the  scholar,  envoy,  and  ambassador  of 
Ca3sar,  who,  like  other  advanced  thinkers 
of  his  day,  had  recognised  that  feudalism 
had  become  a  public  nuisance,  and  that 
hereditary  offices  and  the  monstrous  pre- 
tensions of  a  noble  caste  had  made  all  good 
government  impossible  ?  A  sight  of  the 
well-disciplined  troops  of  Solyman,  and 
the  recollection  of  Mohacs,  had  evidently 
produced  in  the  mind  of  Busbec  a  pro- 
found disdain  for  feudal  armies,  and  he 
was  probably  the  first  to  recognise  that 
the  Tartar  hordes,  trained  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  wars  and  victories,  must  be  met 
by  very  different  material  from  that  which 
had  been  recently  opposed  to  them,  before 
the  tide  of  Ottoman  invasion  could  be 
checked.  On  this  subject  Busbec  com- 
posed a  treatise,  wherein  he  sets  forth  with 
considerable  minuteness  the  elements  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  the  Turkish 
military  system,  recommends  certain  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  by  European 
generals  when  encountering  an  Ottoman 


army,  and  acquits  himself  admirably  as  a 
writer  on  tactics. 

Returning  from  his  unsuccessful  mission, 
Busbec  tried  his  best  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  future  dealings  with  the 
Turks  ;  but  no  other  person  being  at  hand 
to  undertake  the  charge,  he  was  in  a 
measure  "pressed  into  the  service,"  and 
in  November  left  Vienna  to  undertake  a 
second  voyage  to  "  unhospitablo  Pontus." 
This  second  embassy  lasted  longer,  and 
was  far  more  successful  than  the  first,  for 
Busbec  was  absent  seven  years,  and  at 
last  achieved  a  good  sound  treaty,  having, 
in  the  meanwhile,  been  complimented  by 
an  invitation  to  change  his  religion,  and 
remain  an  ornament  of  the  Ottoman  court. 
He  appears  to  have  suffered  but  little  an- 
noyance at  his  temporary  exile,  and  to  have 
endured  the  tediousness  of  protracted  ne- 
gotiations with  excellent  philosophy.  "  I 
keep  myself  within  my  own  doors,  con- 
versing with  my  old  friends — I  mean  my 
books — in  which  is  all  my  delight.  It  is 
true,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  have  made  a 
bowling-green,  where  before  dinner  I  use 
to  play,  and  after  dinner  I  practise  the 
Turkish  bow."  The  other  kind  of  bow, 
proverbially  dear  to  travellers,  was  not 
drawn  by  Busbec,  whose  scholarlike 
scepticism  effectnally  protected  him 
against  legends  of  the  cock-and-bull 
class. 

The  house  in  which  he  dwelt  was  not 
exactly  an  abode  of  bliss.  "  There  is 
nothing  of  beauty  or  novelty  that  can  en- 
tertain your  fancy  ;  no  garden  belonging 
to  it,  to  give  a  man  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  ; 
there  is  neither  tree,  shrub,  nor  green  herb 
to  delight  your  eye.  You  have  only  many 
wild  beasts  as  your  troublesome  intimates 
and  companions.  Snakes  you  have  in 
abundance,  store  of  weasels,  lizards,  and 
scorpions ;  .so  that  sometimes,  when 
you  would  fetch  your  hat  in  the  morning 
from  the  place  where  j'ou  left  it  the 
night  before,  you  find  it  surrounded 
with  a  snake  as  with  a  terrible  hat-band." 
Oddly  enough,  the  ambassador  was  not 
content  with  the  fine,  natural  productions 
of  the  SDot,  but  took  a  keen  pleasure  in 
collecting  strange  birds  and  beasts  from 
distant  lands,  and  is  especially  instruc- 
tive and  amusing,  when  dilating  on  the 
curious  affection  of  animals  for  certain 
human  beings.  A  lynx,  brought  from 
Assyria,  was  so  mightily  in  love  with 
one  of  his  servants,  that  the  creature  was 
never  happy  but  when  he  was  present, 
and,  on  his  going  on  a  long  journey,  pined 
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away  and  died.  In  like  fashion  a  Balearic 
crane  affected  the  company  of  a  Spanish 
soldier,  whom  Bushec  had  "  redeemed  out 
of  his  chains,"  and  disturbed  the  whole 
house  unless  she  was  allowed  to  lie  under 
his  bed.  ISTow  and  then  the  grave  diplo- 
matist amused  himself  with  excursions, 
and  makes  many  quaint  and  acute  remarks 
on  the  customs  of  the  natives ;  and  having, 
during  the  conduct  of  his  second  and  suc- 
cessful embassy,  made  a  great  collection  of 
ancient  coins,  inscriptions,  drawings  of 
rare  plants,  and  "  whole  waggon-loads,  if 
not  ship-loads,  of  Greek  manuscripts,"  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received 
with  much  honour,  and,  despite  his  pro- 
fessed wish  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
learned  leisure,  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
young  princes,  sons  of  Maximilian  the 
Second.  In  this  honourable  employment  he 
passed  the  eight  years  of  his  life  between 
1.562  and  1570,  but  in  the  latter  year 
was  entrusted  with  an  important  mission, 
which  actually  decided  the  future  domicile 
of  the  learned  Fleming.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Maximilian  the 
Second,  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  poor, 
passionate,  sickly,  weak-headed,  leaden- 
hned  boy — one  Charles,  the  ninth  of  that 
name.  King  of  France — who,  with  such 
heart  as  he  was  endowed  withal,  dearly 
loved  gentle  Marie  Touchet.  Busbec 
was  charged  to  conduct  the  princess  to 
Paris,  and  during  her  short  married  life 
officiated  as  a  sort  of  lord-steward  of  the 
household  to  the  Queen  of  France.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Charles  the  Ninth's  miserable 
life,  his  widow  returned  to  Germany, 
leaving  Busbec  behind  as  her  representa- 
tive. His  position  as  ambassador  at  the 
French  court  was  confirmed  by  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph,  to  whom  ho  wrote  a  series 
of  remarkable  epistles  between  the  years 
1582  and  1585.  It  is  well  to  be  thankful 
for  what  is  given  to  us,  but  these  charming 
letters — written  ui  elegant  Latin,  enriched 
with  the  reflections  of  an  advanced  philo- 
sopher and  witty  man  of  the  world,  and 
enlivened  by  piquant  anecdotes  of  the 
court  of  Henry,  the  last  of  the  Valois,  some- 
time King  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  King 
of  France,  murderer  of  the  Balafro,  and 
victim  of  Jacques  Clement — only  inspire  a 
lively  feeling  of  regret  that  Busbec  had 
not  earlier  taken  up  the  line  of  a  "  special 
correspondent."  He  was  probably  present 
in  Paris  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  the  famous  dtiy  of  the 
Barricades,  when  this  peculiarly  Parisian 
stylo  of  warfare  was  first  introduced,  and 


remained  there  to  witness  the  death  of 
Henry  of  Valois  and  the  succession  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  but  did  not  survive  to 
witness  the  entry  of  the  latter  prince  into 
the  capital  which  he  thought  "  well  worth 
a  mass."  The  extant  epistles  of  Busbec 
contain  no  reference  to  these  great  events, 
but  are  filled  with  curious  details  of  the 
intrigues  which  preceded  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  better  known  by  his 
previous  title  of  the  Duke  of  Alenfon, 
the  king's  brother.  Evidently  the  collec- 
tion published  at  Louvain  in  1630,  only 
thiity-eight  years  after  the  author's  death, 
is  incomplete  ;  for  he  commences  the  first 
epistle  with  an  allusion  to  the  long  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  last  letter. 
His  first  interesting  bit  of  news  concerns 
William  of  Nassau,  whose  life  had  been 
attempted  by  a  valet  named  Jourigny, 
who  had  fired  a  pistol  in  his  face.  "  The 
prince,"  says  Busbec,  "will  live  and  reign, 
imt  his  wife  has  been  carried  oif  by  a  pain 
in  the  side."  A  prime  piece  of  real  Paris 
gossip  nest  turns  up  in  the  account  of  the 
execution  of  one  Salcede.  With  philo- 
sophic doubt  and  intelligent  incredulity 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  ci'ime  of  this 
man,  Busbec  relates  what  came  under  his 
own  notice  :  "  This  Salcede,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  my  preceding  letters,  has  under- 
gone a  severe  sentence,  for  what  crime  I 
know  not,  but  doubtless  for  some  enormity, 
judging  from  the  sharpness  of  his  punish- 
ment, of  which  only  one  instance  occurs 
in  Roman  history,  when  it  was  inflicted  on 
Suffotius  by  Hostilius.  Whether  he  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  Alen^on,  or  of  the 
king,  or  of  both,  I  know  not.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  four 
horses.  At  the  first  effort  of  the  horses 
he  cried  out  that  he  had  still  something 
to  declare,  and  his  deposition  having 
been  received  by  a  notary,  he  begged  that 
his  right  hand  might  be  loosed  for  an 
instant,  either  that  he  might  write  some- 
thing or  sign  his  deposition.  His  hand 
having  been  refastened,  and  the  horses, 
pulling  each  in  an  opposite  direction,  fail- 
ing to  quarter  him,  he  cried  out  to  the 
king — who,  with  his  mother  (Catherine  de 
Mcdicis)  and  sister  (Margaret  of  Valois 
and  Navarre),  looked  down  upon  liini  from 
a  vrindow — that  mercy  might  be  shown  to 
him.  Then  his  throat  was  cut,  his  head 
afterwards  severed  from  his  shoulders, 
and  his  heart  torn  oiit;  after  which,  the 
horses  tore  the  remainder  of  his  body 
ajiai't.  His  head  was  sent  to  Antwerp, 
with  a  command  to  expose  it  in  the  most 
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public  spot.  This  was  the  end  of  a  man 
of  provligious  audacity  and  roguery.  Ho 
made  false  money,  aud  bouglit  a  farm 
with  it ;  but  the  vendor,  having  discovered 
the  fmud,  conn)lained  to  the  king,  who 
restored  his  farm  to  him.  Now,  Saloode, 
fearing  that  he  should  be  thrown  into 
boiling  oil — the  penalty  decreed  against 
coiners — took  flight,  but  previously  set  fire 
to  the  farm  by  night,  so  that  the  master 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  burned  in 
his  house.  The  king,  who  sometimes 
visited  Salcede  in  prison,  reproached  him 
for  attempting  to  consign  to  such  a  death 
a  man  whom  he  had  already  deceived  with 
false  money.  Salcede  replied  to  his 
majesty,  '  He  wanted  to  boil  me ;  I  tried 
to  roast  him.'  " 

"  What  must  have  been,"  adds  Bixsbec, 
"  the  mind  of  a  man  who,  in  such  evil  case, 
could  not  abstain  from  jokes  !  " 

Next  comes  a  pretty  sample  of  the 
courtly  manners  of  the  period.  "  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  what  occuiTed  lately  at  Antwerp. 
Saint  Luc  was  in  Alen9on's  room.  He,  as, 
unless  I  mistake,  I  have  mentioned  before, 
having  lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  attached 
himself  to  Alen^on,  in  whose  presence 
another  nobleman,  I  know  not  whom,  con- 
tradicted Saint  Luc  in  an  offensive  tone. 
Hereat  this  one  did  straightway  smack 
him  on  the  month  before  the  very  face 
of  Aler.9on.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  waa  present,  was  outraged  at  this 
conduct,  and  did  not  restrain  his  anger, 
but  told  Alenyon  that  such  a  piece  of  in- 
solence ought  not  to  go  unpunished,  and 
that  if  such  a  thing  had  been  done  before 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  offender 
would  have  been  severely  puuished,  let  his 
rank  and  dignity  be  what  they  might ;  for 
the  chambers  of  princes  are  sacred  and 
inviolate  places  in  which  no  violence  may 
be  done.  To  this  replied  Saint  Luc,  almost 
in  these  words — '  Ha !  you  talk  about 
Charles,  who,  if  he  were  alive,  would  have 
your  goods  and  your  head  as  well  ! '  This 
said,  he  burst  out  of  the  room,  leaving  all 
astounded  with  wonder  at  his  audacity." 

Farther  on  we  find  Catherine  tie  Medicis 
in  a  whirlwind  of  fury  at  the  king's  fits  of 
devotion,  which  cau.sed  him  to  neglect 
affairs  of  state.  The  fiery  Florentine  gives 
Father  Edmund,  the  Jesuit  confessor  of 
the  king,  a  piece  of  her  mind,  winding  up 
a  passionate  diatribe  vr\t\i  a  bitter  sneer, 
■'Oat  of  a  king  you  have  made  a  monk." 
Next  we  are  entertained  with  a  fine  royal 
family  "row."     The  king  having  become 


fearfully  pious  all  at  once,  determines  on 
stopjiing  other  people's  cakes  and  ale,  and 
especially  those  of  his  si.ster  Margaret,  a 
queen  overmuch  given  to  joyous  living. 
On  being  commanded  to  leave  Paris  and 
join  her  husband,  tlio  lady  feels  horribly 
outrngod,  declares  that  she  and  the  Qnecn 
of  Scotland  (Mary)  are  the  two  most  un- 
fortunate people  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
claims, "  Would  that  someone  would  poison 
me ;  but,  alas,  there  is  no  hope  of  this,  for 
I  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies." 

Now  the  friends  of  Margaret,  if  not  "  all 
shot,"  like  the  enemies  of  Narvaez,  had 
undergone  a  gradual  process  of  thinning 
by  the  gentle  methods  then  in  practice — to 
wit,  the  torture  of  the  boot,  decapitation, 
and  the  free  use  of  ra])ier  and  dagger. 
In  fact,  the  "  friendship  "  of  this  accom- 
plished and  witty  princess  had  become 
proverbial  for  bringing  death  or  dis- 
aster to  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
share  it.  Nearly  all  her  blood-relations 
perished  miserably.  As  was  said  at  the 
time,  the  "  hand  of  God  was  laid  heavily 
on  the  race  of  Valois."  Margaret  was 
the  youngest  of  the  seven  children  of 
Henry  the  Second.  When  only  seven 
years  old  she  lost  her  father,  who  fell  by 
the  lance  of  Montgomery.  Her  brother, 
Francis  the  Second  (husband  of  Mary 
Stuart),  died  young,  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  Charles  the  Niuth  died 
wretchedly,  haunted,  it  is  said,  by  the 
ghosts  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  but  this  state- 
ment depends  on  Protestant  evidence. 
Henry  the  Third  fell  by  tlic  dagger  of  a 
frantic  monk,  and  the  Duke  of  Alcn^on 
died  strangely,  probably  by  poison.  Even 
her  husband,  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
divorced  her,  failed  by  these  means  to 
shake  oS  the  s])ell,  and  died  by  the  knife 
of  Kavaillac.  Her  epithalamlum  was  the 
rattle  of  mu.sketry,  the  clink  of  sword 
and  halberd,  and  the  shrieks  of  murdered 
Huguenotp.  Arquebusiers  and  pikenien 
pursued  their  prey  into  her  very  bed- 
chamber, and  the  horrors  of  St.  Jiartho- 
lomew  defiled  her  honeymoon.  Her 
"  friends,"  whether  loved  by  the  gods  or 
not,  had  a  knack  of  dying  young.  La 
Mole  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  the  champion  bully  of 
the  period,  always  referred  to  by  Margaret 
herself  as  "the  brave  Bussy,"  was  done  to 
death  by  the  Count  de  ilontsoreau.  Just 
before  uttering  the  passionate  exclamati(m 
recorded  above,  she  had  lost  a  remarkably 
nseful  friend.  This  gallant  gentleman,  "  of 
illustrious  race,"  saith  Busbec,  was  known 
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as  the  Baron  de  Vitaux,  and  was,  if  possible, 
a  rougher  edition  of  "  the  brave  Bussy." 
He  was  a  celebrated  duellist,  and  an 
eminent  assassin,  having  in  the  course  of 
his  career  distinguished  himself  equally 
in  open  duel  and  in  secret  ambuscade. 
He  had  served  the  joyous  Margaret  right 
well  on  a  memorable  occasion. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  the 
Third,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  found  that  she 
had  lost  her  best  friend  in  her  brother  C  harles 
the  Ninth,  and  that  the  mind  of  Henry  was 
turned  from  his  sister  by  the  intrigues  of 
Du  Gua — a  prime  favourite  of  the  king, 
described  by  the  witty  Margaret  as  a 
"sort  of  pumjjkin  of  the  period."  Du  Gua 
and  Margaret  were  at  "daggers  drawn,  and 
in  the  long  run  the  king's  favourite  got 
the  worse  of  the  battle.  One  night  a  lady 
"  of  the  highest  rank,"  traversed  the  dark 
and  dangerous  streets  of  ancient  Paris, 
seeking  the  convent  of  the  Augustines. 
Here  lay  hidden  a  man — who  feared  to 
show  himself  while  the  blood  of  a  recent 
victim  was  yet  wet  upon  his  dagger.  The 
noble  lady  saw  him,  and  "  prevailed  by 
her  blandishments  on  one  accustomed 
to  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  incited 
to  slaughter  by  his  success,  to  become 
the  avenger  of  her  injuries  and  of  his 
own."  Next  day,  being  the  Eve  of  All 
Saints,  1575,  as  Du  Gua  lay  sick  in  his 
lodgings  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore — having 
retired  from  those  he  usually  occupied, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  file  of  soldiers 
— there  entered  to  him  the  Baron  de 
Vitaux,  "  with  three  of  his  lions,"  says 
Brantonie,  "for  thus  were  called  his  confi- 
dants who  assisted  him  in  his  murderous 
resolutions  and  enterprises."  The  baron 
and  these  worthies  drew  their  swords,  and 
dashed  straight  at  their  pi'ey,  Du  Gua 
seized  a  pike,  and  strove  to  defend  him- 
self, but  being  crippled  for  space  soon  fell 
a  victim  to  the  baron,  who  struck  him  with 
a  "  certain  short  sword,  without  which  he 
never  stirred."  The  lions  finished  M.  du 
Gua,  and  de  Vitaux  walked  resolutely  out 
of  the  house,  and  got  clear  off  into  the 
country.  Margaret  in  her  memoirs  alludes 
to  this  affair  in  the  most  amusing  way  : 
"  Le  Guast  was  now  dead,  having  been 
killed  by  a  judgment  of  God  while  he 
was  carrying  out  a  course  of  diet.  Thus 
his  body,  which  was  infected  with  every 
disease,  was  given  up  to  the  rottenness 
which  had  long  invaded  it,  and  his  soul  to 
the  devil,  to  whom  ho  had  done  homage 
by  magic  and  every  kind  of  wickedness." 
Whether  the  king  regretted  his  favourite. 


as  affirmed  by  Brantome,  or  failed  to  take 
his  loss  to  heart,  the  baron  was  never 
troubled  in  the  matter — "  Alas  !  "  says 
Brantome,  plaintively,  "one  great  friend 
of  mine  killed  another  friend.  They 
accused  the  Baron  de  Vitaux,  who  was 
my  great  friend  and  brother  by  marriage, 
to  whom  I  said  often,  '  Ah,  my  brother 
and  best  friend,  you  have  killed  another 
great  friend  of  mine;  might  it  have  pleased 
God  that  you  had  not  done  it,  I  should 
love  you  more.'  He  always  denied  it,  but 
appearances  were  against  him."  This 
delightful  person  had  thus  managed  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  court,  and  for 
several  years  went  his  way  merrily,  killing 
and  slaying  right  and  left,  out  of  pure 
lightness  and  gaiety  of  heart.  His  lively 
and  useful  career  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  the  following  manner.  The  son  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  killed  "fearing,"  said 
Busbec,  "that  he  should  be  punished  if 
he  assassinated  the  said  baron,"  called  him 
out  in  due  form.  Attended  by  a  servant 
on  either  side,  and  a  common  friend  "  to 
see  fair,"  the  combatants  met  in  a  field 
near  Paris.  The  weapons  were  rapier  and 
dagger,  and  the  combat  was  only  to  cease 
with  the  death  of  one  of  the  duellists. 
De  Vitaux  ran  his  adversary  through  the 
arm,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  but 
disdained — for  a  wonder — to  profit  by 
this  advantage,  and  told  his  man  to  get 
up  and  try  again.  He  did  so,  and  "excited 
by  the  pain  of  his  wound,"  made  so  furious 
an  attack  on  the  murderer  of  his  fatber 
that  he  "  let  daylight  "  into  him,  and  slew 
him  then  and  there.  Thus  perished  the 
Baron  de  Vitaux,  through  having,  in  a  rash 
moment,  given  way  to  a  flash  of  magna- 
nimity. It  is  not  recorded  that  any  public 
and  spontaneous  expression  of  regret 
attended  his  demise. 

With  true  Roman  brevity,  Busbec  con- 
trives in  one  sentence  to  notify  his  master 
that  the  plague  is  ravaging  France,  that 
violent  winds  are  blowing  both  from  east 
and  west,  and  takes  occasion  to  implore 
his  imperial  majesty  not  to  forget  his 
ambassador's  Greek  books.  Discoursing 
on  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Alen(^on,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  mention  the  popular 
belief  that  the  duke  had  been  poisoned, 
but  adds  that  "  some  think  his  lungs  are 
gone,  on  account  of  a  groat  vomiting  of 
blood."  At  this  time  the  king,  who  was 
never  very  popular  at  any  time,  had 
disgusted  everybody  by  his  eccentric  fits 
of  piety,  and  lashed  the  nobles  into  fury 
by  abolishing  many  important  offices  about 
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the  conrt.  One  day  the  king  was  within 
an  ace  of  utterly  disgracing  himself.  At 
the  council  was  present  a  certain  knight 
of  ilalta,  the  grand  prior  of  Cham- 
pagne, a  man  of  turbid  mind.  As  the 
king  was  speaking  of  some  important 
matter,  the  prior  interrupted  him,  thus, 
''  If,  O  king,  you  would  speak  the  truth, 
you  would  recollect  .  .  .  .  "  "  What !  " 
said  the  king,  "  do  I  seem  to  thee  to  lie  ? 
Down  on  thy  knees  and  beg  pardon 
instantly."  This  done,  the  king  pardoned 
him,  on  condition  that  he  should  never 
again  show  himself  in  his  presence.  How- 
ever, the  prior  delayed  in  going,  and 
holding  some  further  discourse,  so  enraged 
the  king  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
would  have  rnn  him  through  the  body,  if 
he  had  not  been  restrained  by  those 
present.  A  bishop  of  Paris  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  seizing  the  naked  swnrd- 
blade.  "  Thus,"  quoth  Bu.sbec,  "  the  king, 
with  all  his  penitence,  was  on  the  brink  of 
committing  an  unworthy  crime."  At  the 
entreaty  of  many  pcrsims,  the  king  again 
pardoned  the  prior,  but  on  condition  that 
he  should  depart  from  the  court  and 
never  again  appear  in  the  king's  sight — 
"  which  is  no  small  punishment  for  a  man 
brought  up  at  court,  and  who  would  know 
no  liappine.ss  elsewhere." 

The  death  of  Alen^on  on  the  1 0th  of  June, 
1584,  of  "  the  same  disease  which  killed 
his  brother  Charles — to  wit  an  ulcer  on  the 
langs  " — shook  the  stem  soul  of  Catherine 
with  "  no  feigned  grief  I  "  but  the  tears  of 
others  are  attributed  to  "  ostentation  and 
hypocri.sy."     This  was  a  most  important 
event,  as  it  made  Henry  of  Navarre  heir 
apparent  to  the  French  crown,  and  brought 
a  shower  of  honours  upon  him.     It  was 
followed   by  a   catastrophe    of    European 
significance.     Writing  on  the  2.')th  July, 
Bnsbec  says,  "  It  is  certain  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  (William  the  Silent)  has  been  j 
killed  by  a  pistol-shot ;  his  murderer  lias  I 
been  arrested  and  putto  the  torture,  which 
failed  to  extort  from  him  the  author  at 
whoso    instance    he    had    perpetrated    so  I 
great  a  crime — he  has  simply  left  a  raann-  I 
script  in  which   he  says  he  was  drawn   to  ! 
it  by  the  desire  of  delivering  the  provinces  j 
of  such  a  tyrant."    This  terrible  event  was 
followed  by  numerous  embassies  from  the 
revolted  provinces  to  the  French  king,  and  , 
in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  arrived  an  ! 
ambassador  from  Knghuid.    Anxiously  ex- 
pected, he  came  at  last  with  an  "ample  ' 
and    splendid  "    retinue.       "  His    name    is 
Comes  de  Herbei  (Herbert).    The  English  ' 


account  him  of  royal  race.  He  was  met 
by  a  procession  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  splendid,  was  assigned  lodgings 
near  the  king,  and  two  hundred  golden 
crowns  daily  for  his  expenses.  The 
ostensible  pretext  of  his  embassy  is  to 
bring  the  insignia  of  the  Anglican  Order 
(the  Garter),  which  the  queen  sends  to  the 
French  king,  but  the  real  motive  certainly 
concerns  the  Belgian  business.  The  king 
received  the  order  in  the  church  of  the 
Augustines,  the  last  day  of  the  past  month, 
at  the  hour  of  vespers.  The  knights  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  present,  and  also  all 
the  ambassadors,  even  those  of  Flanders, 
to  the  great  offence  of  the  Spaniards." 
With  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  by  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  to  re- 
cover their  lost  influence,  and  which  at 
a  later  date  brought  them  to  a  tragical 
end,  the  concluding  epistles  of  Busbec  arc 
occupied,  and  the  scries  breaks  off  suddenly 
on  the  Kth  October,  158.j. 

In  1.j92,  he  obtained  permission  from 
the  emperor  to  leave  Paris  for  six  months, 
to  make  a  journey  to  Flanders,  to  look 
after  his  property  there.  In  an  evil  hour 
ho  chose  the  route  through  Normandy. 
He  was  amply  furnished  with  passports 
both  by  the  king  and  by  the  League;  but 
in  spite  of  these  precautions  was  robbed 
and  maltreated  by  a  party  of  Leaguera  at 
the  village  of  Cailli,  near  Rouen.  On 
ascertaining  his  character,  these  ruffians 
no  longer  dared  to  retain  either  him  or 
his  effects.  But  the  mischief  was  done. 
Busbec,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  succumbed 
to  a  fever  brought  on  by  excitement  and 
terror.  Feeling  very  ill,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  to  the  Chateau  of  Mailloc, 
:ind  took  to  his  bed.  The  governor  of 
Rouen,  hearing  of  the  outi-age  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  made  every  kind 
of  excuse,  and  promised  to  punish  severely 
tho.se  who  had  insulted  him  ;  but  Busbec 
characteristically  replied  that  ho  cared 
more  about  calming  his  own  mind,  than  for 
avenging  the  insult  to  liis  quality.  He 
never  rallied,  bnt,  after  lingering  for  eleven 
days,  died.  Jle  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bouring church,  bnt  his  heart  was  carried 
to  Flanders  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors. 

Thus  this  great  diplomatist  and  elegant 
scholar,  who  had  lived  for  many  years 
unharmed  among  Turkisli  barlurians,  was 
destined  to  receive  his  death-blow  from  a 
band  of  Christian  cut-throats,  solemnly 
sworn  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER   XLIir.    "  CAN    FEANK    AFFORD    IT?" 

Miss  Forest  is  not  afflicted  witli  the 
keen-sightedness  of  love,  but  she  has  such 
a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance,  that  very 
few  things  that  immediately  concern  her- 
self escape  her  observation.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  not  endowed  with  a  mean- 
spirited  or  underhand  nature.  Charlotte 
Grange  recognises  these  characteristics 
of  her  future  sister-in-law  clearly  and 
comprehensively,  and  —  being  Charlotte 
Grange — acts  accordingly. 

No  one  who  sees  her  at  this  juncture  can 
imagine  that  the  fair,  gentle  woman,  who 
goes  on  making  her  preparations  so  placidly 
for  her  approaching  marriage  with  Frank, 
is  in  reality  poising  herself  upon  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  every  day,  and  is,  further,  in 
mortal  dread  of  falling  over  it.  If  Clement 
Graham  should  be  premature,  if  she  her- 
self should  be  unguarded  for  an  instant,  if, 
in  fact,  the  explosion  occurs  one  moment 
before  it  would  be  well  for  it  to  occur, 
she,  and  not  the  others,  will  be  blown  np 
and  irretrievably  ruined. 

All  these  considerations  cause  Charlotte 
Grange  to  walk  with  even  more  than  her 
customary  caution  and  discretion  in  these 
days.  Full  well  does  she  realise  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  that  "  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  Nevertheless, 
the  song  of  the  bird  she  has  in  her  hand 
is  so  flat  and  tame  in  comparison  with  the 
warblings  in  which  the  one  in  the  bush 
indulges  as  to  country  places  and  all  the 
appurtenances  thereof,  and  to  foreign 
travel,  and  all  the  joys  that  foreign  travel 
may  bring  to  a  pretty,  captivating  woman 
who  likes  to  captivate. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  dazzling  vista  open- 
ing to  her  view.  Miss  Grange  goes  on  her 
way  warily,  watching  her  opportunity  for 
putting  in  a  word  that  may  be  detrimental 
to  Gertrude  particularly,  or  to  the  Forest 
family  generally,  with  the  subtle  skill  that 
women  who  listen  behind  curtains  are 
capable  of  evincing.  We  cannot  say  in 
the  words  of  the  great  German  poet,  that 
she  is  "like  a  star  unhasting,  uni-esting," 
for  there  is  somctliing  pure,  clear,  and 
above  the  sordid  interests  of  the  world  in 
a  star.  But  she  is  as  "  uiihisting  "  as 
phlegmatic-natured  creatures  of  the  lower 
world  usually  are,  and  as  "  unresting  "  as 
the  dry  rot. 


Gradually,  as  the  day  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  for  these  double  marriages  to  be 
perpetrated  (it  is  difiicult  to  avoid  speak- 
ing of  such  unions  as  if  they  were  crimes) 
she  withdraws  herself  more  and  more  from 
the  social  family  gatherings  which  Frank 
labours  so  strenuously  to  organise.  Com- 
mon sense  justifies  her  in  acting  thus. 
Family  gatherings,  as  a  rule,  are  the  most 
depressing  of  social  errors,  and  the  gather- 
ings that  are  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
way  of  matrunony,  and  of  introducing 
new  members  into  the  clan,  are  the  most 
depressing  of  all.  Nevertheless,  the  Forests 
felt  that  it  was  a  daring  and  suspicious 
thing  when  the  new  member,  whom  they 
had  been  so  ready  to  black-ball,  was  the 
one  who  showed  herself  almost  indifferent 
to  all  the  joys,  and  advantages,  and  terrors 
of  the  club. 

She  is  fighting  a  double  fight,  to  tell  the 
truth,  for  her  heart  and  taste  are  at 
variance  with  her  keen,  inborn,  and  care- 
fully cultivated  sense  of  what  is  expedient. 
Clement  Graham's  meannesses  and  small- 
nesses  are  of  a  different  order  to  her  own, 
and  so  are  especially  revolting  to  her.  He 
has  a  habit  of  relating  the  prices  that  have 
been  asked  of  him  for  articles  that  he  has 
eventually,  after  much  haggling,  procured 
at  a  lower  rate.  He  schemes  small  econo- 
mies, and  laughs  over  them,  in  a  self- 
satisfied  way,  in  a  minor  key.  He  quotes 
his  own  narrow  experiences  of  the  woi'ld, 
and  seems  to  proclaim  them  as  infallible. 
He  makes  mistakes  in  speaking  of  topics 
that  are  public  property.  He  is  grossly 
ignorant  of  politics,  of  literature  and  ai't, 
and  of  everything,  in  fact,  that  is  outside 
the  service  he  has  left.  In  a  word,  he  is 
a  petty-minded,  ignorant,  conceited,  mean 
man.  But,  for  all  that,  both  Gertrude 
Forest  and  Charlotte  Grange  mean  to 
marry  him. 

He  has  not  shown  himself  mean,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  the  value  of  the  love  gifts 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  Gertrude  is 
concerned.  Looking  upon  jewellery  as 
property,  and  sensibly  reflecting  that  he  can 
at  any  time  after  their  marriage  t.ake  them 
from  her  and  turn  them  into  cash  again, 
he  has  loaded  Miss  Forest's  fiugers  with 
rings,  and  her  arms  with  bracelets  of 
price.  These  things  represent  his  wealth, 
and  his  power  of  being  munificent ;  and 
though  he  refers  to  them  constantly,  and 
makes  Gertrude  and  all  her  family  feel 
that  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own 
extreme    liberality,    he    docs    not    regret 
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having  given  tUem — for  will  not  they  be 
his  own  again  ? 

In  the  days  of  his  dislike  to  Miss 
Grange,  it  had  been  pleasing  and  soothing 
to  him  to  see  tliat  Frank  did  not  lavish 
the  same  sort  of  pledges  of  affection  upon 
Charlotte.  But  now  that  the  dislike  has 
given  place  to  a  feeling  that  he  believes 
to  be  geiiuine,  heaven-ordained  love,  it 
pams  him  to  see  the  plump  white  fingers 
and  arms,  which  are  a  part  of  the  creature 
he  worships,  unadorned. 

"  He  doesn't  spend  much  of  his  monev 
on  you,"  Mr.  Graham  observes  to  Charlotte 
one  day,  as  they  saunter  round  the 
precincts  of  the  Old  Kensington  Palace, 
"  those  flat  plain  gold  rings  are  cheap 
enough  to  be  given  away  as  parting  gifts 
to  faithful  servants,  and  people  of  that 
sort.  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
offering  one  to  you  as  our  engagement 
ring." 

The  whole  tone  of  the  sentiment  is 
coarse,  and  Charlotte  hates  him  for  it. 
Nevertheless  she  sighs  to  see  the  flashing 
diamond  and  the  changeful  opal  on  her 
own  fair  fingers  and  well  rounded  arms. 

"  In  any  case  I  should  think  more  of 
the  giver  than  of  the  gift,"  she  says  ;  "  but 
a  poor  ring  can't  bind  the  heart  more 
than  a  rich  one,  can  it,  Clement  ?  " 

"You  said  the  other  day  that  you  liked 
opals  above  everything,"  he  rejoins, 
hurriedly,  dragging  a  little  case  out  of  his 
pocket.  "  I've  got  the  whole  set  for  you, 
but  I  have  only  brought  the  ring  out  as  a 
specimen  ;  throw  that  thin  poor  little  bar  of 
gold  away,  and  put  this  on  instead." 

She  puts  it  on,  her  heart  beating 
triumphantly  the  while.  They  are  fine 
opals,  and  they  flash  out  a  variety  of 
colours,  as  she  holds  her  hand  out  to  him 
to  see  the  effect.  Altogether  it  is  most 
pleasing  earnest  of  what  is  to  come. 

"  Tou  must  keep  that  on  now,"  he  says, 
as  he  looks  at  his  own  gift  with  an 
appreciative  eye.  He  longa  to  tell  her 
what  the  set  cost,  but  he  does  manage 
to  restrain  himself,  though  -with  much 
difli<-ulty. 

"  If  I  wear  it,  questions  will  bo  asked," 
she  says.  "  Frank  is  so  unobservant  of 
such  thincTs  that  my  fingers  might  hi 
covered  with  rings,  and  he'd  never  see 
them  ;  but  his  si.stcrs  would  see  it  at  once, 
and,  with  true  Forest  feeling,  would  grudge 
me  the  possession  of  anything  prettier 
than  has  fallen  to  their  share." 

'■  Just  such  another  ring  has  fallen  tn 
Gertrude's  share,  let  me  tell  yon,"  he  says. 


in  a  tone  of  annoyance.  "  I  gave  her  four 
rings  when  we  wore  engaged,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  since.  I'm  glad  I  didn't 
give  her  a  whole  set  of  opals ;  they're 
deuced  expensive,  you  know,  and  she  may 
stick  to  the  presents  when  the  engagement 
is  brokea  off." 

"  She  may  :  the  Forests  are  not  to  bo 
relied  upon  in  any  matter  of  delicate 
feeling,"  Charlotte  says,  shaking  her  head 
and  looking  as  mournful  as  if  the  Forests' 
iniquities  had  caused  her  much  tribulation. 

"  I  say,  Charlotte,  whatever  made  you 
accept  the  fellow?"  Clement  Graham  asks 
grumbliugly.  Infatuated  as  he  is,  he 
cannot  bUnd  himself  to  the  fact  that  to  all 
appearances  Charlotte  had  been  very  well 
pleased  with  her  positiou,  and  very  well 
satisfied  with  her  lover. 

She  looks  up  at  him  plaintively,  and 
shakes  her  head.  "  Tou  forget  that  I  had 
not  seen  you  then,"  the  arch-hypocrite 
murmurs.  "  I  have  had  another  standard 
since  I  knew  you,  Clement.  Don't  bo 
harsh  in  your  judgment  of  niy  errors  of 
judgment  before  that  time." 

In  his  vast  belief  in  his  own  .superiority 
to  any  and  eveiy  man  who  has  not  as  large 
an  income  as  himself,  Clement  Graham 
never  doubts  for  a  moment  that  she  is 
uttering  words  of  singleness  and  truth. 

"  Poor  girl  !  "  he  says,  patronisingly  ; 
"  it's  an  awful  sell  for  you  that  yon  should 
have  been  let  into  the  engagement,  and  it 
would  have  been  worse  still  if  you  hadn't 
been  saved  from  the  marriage.  For  my 
own  part,  I  shall  be  glad  now  when  the 
explo.sion  is  over,  and  we  are  free  to  please 
ourselves." 

"  So  shall  I,"  she  says,  with  a  little 
shiver  that  is  partly  real  and  partly 
affected  ;  "  but  there  will  be  a  good  many 
difficulties  to  surmount  before  we  are 
'  free,'  as  you  say.  The  Forests  cling 
tenaciously  to  their  own  interests,  and  love 
money  from  the  very  bottom  of  then: 
hearts." 

It  is  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say, 
"  P'rank  didn't  show  himself  to  be  very 
sordid  when  ho  proposed  marrying  a 
penniless  girl  like  you  ;  "  but  he  fears  that 
Charlotte  may  take  the  reminder  amiss, 
and  he  docs  not  desire  to  offend  her  at  all, 
for  ho  is  getting  to  rely  very  much  on  her 
subtle  flatteries. 

"  I  suppose  Gertrude  has  said  a  good 
deal  to  you  about  the  figure  she'll  make 
when  she  has  my  money  to  spend  ?  "  ho 
says,  and  Charlotte  an.swers  regri'tfully, 

"  Ob,  yes,  it  has  been  terrible  to  me  to 
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liear  a  mere  girl  speaking  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  marrying 
at  all.  I  can't  feel  remorse  about  having 
won  your  heart  from  her,  Clement,  for  I 
don't  believe  she  prized  yours  or  gave  you 
hers  in  return :  it  was  just  a  question  of 
so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  with 
her." 

"By  Jove,  she'll  find  the  difference 
when,  instead  of  the  allowance  I  should 
have  made  her,  she'll  have  to  go  back  to 
her  mother's  pettifogging  little  pocket- 
money,"  he  says  exultantly;  "she'll  find 
the  difference  then." 

"I  wonder  what  the  allowance  was?" 
Charlotte  thinks.  "  If  he  tells  me,  he  will 
be  ashamed  to  make  mine  less  when  we 
are  married."  Then  this  disinterested 
young  woman  remarks, 

"Gertrude  has  very  extravagant  views. 
She  has  spoken  before  me  of  the  allowance 
you  proposed,  but  I  confess  I  did  not  get 
the  impression  of  its  being " 

She  stops  in  apparent  embarrassment, 
and  appears  sori-y  that  she  has  been  led  on 
to  say  so  much. 

"  Didn't  give  you  the  impression  of  its 
being  liberal,  you  were  going  to  say,  only 
you  don't  like  to,"  he  cries  eagerly. 
"  "Well,  Charlotte,  when  I  tell  you  that  T 
proposed  allowing  her  four  hundred  a-year 
for  herself,  I  don't  know  what  you'll 
call  it !  " 

"Most  munificent!"  Charlotte  says  in 
an  ecstacy,  and  in  saying  this  she  over- 
shoots her  mark,  for  he  at  once  makes  up 
his  mind  that  she  has  not  expected  half  as 
much,  and  that  therefore  he  shall  only 
allow  her  two  hundred  a  year,  and  will 
expect  a  perennial  stream  of  gratitude  to 
flow  from  her  for  it. 

Their  plans  are  nearly  matured  now. 
They  have  been  altered  and  modified  very 
considerably  since  the  first  blush  of  the 
affair.  Mr.  Clement  Graham  has  been 
taught  by  Charlotte  to  consider  her  worth 
the  price  of  a  special  license,  and  they 
have  settled  that  they  will  be  married  in 
one  of  the  City  churches,  and  then  go 
away  at  once  to  the  sanctuary  of  their 
own  home.  From  that  sanctuary  Clement 
feels  that  he  will  have  courage  to  telegraph 
the  intelligence  of  their  nuptials  to  the 
family  they  are  tricking.  He  is  only 
deferring  the  happy  day,  out  of  the  natural 
repugnance  every  man  has  to  proclaiming 
himself  a  scoundrel. 

"  They  have  asked  me  to  dine  with  them 
to-night,"  Charlotte  tolls  him  presently, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  and  Frank  will 


be  there,  talking  of  what  he  will  do  when 
he's  settled  again,  and  has  dislodged  Mrs. 
Constable ;  altogether  it  will  be  most 
trying.  I  hope  you  won't  be  there,  to  be 
pained  too  ?  " 

"  I'm  asked,  and  I  suppose  I  must  go,  or 
they'll  think  it  odd,"  he  says.  The  fact 
is.  Miss  Grange  has  hung  such  chains 
about  him,  that  he  cannot  shake  them  off. 
Wherever  she  is  he  desires  to  be,  especially 
!  if  Frank  is  present  also.  For  jealousy  has 
stepped  in  to  Charlotte's  aid,  and  Clement 
Graham  cannot  endure  either  to  witness  or 
to  picture  the  privileged  caresses,  which 
Charlotte  makes  him  believe  Frank  is  per- 
petually bestowing  upon  her. 

On  their  side,  the  Forests'  are  not  much 
more  elated  at  the  idea  of  the  family 
gathering  which  is  to  take  place  round 
their  hospitable  board  this  night,  than  are 
the  pair  who  are  stealing  a  march  on  thena. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  they'i-e  all 
married,  and  the  necessity  for  these 
abominably  dull  and  expensive  little  dinners 
is  over,"  Mrs.  Forest  says  to  Marian. 

"  Frank,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  is 
weak,"  Marian  laughs;  "he  thinks  that 
the  more  we  see  of  Charlotte,  the  better 
we  shall  like  her.  Now  Gertrude  never 
commits  that  egregriously  foolish  mistake 
about  her  bargain." 

"  If  Gertrude  doesn't  rule  that  man 
absolutely  from  the  very  first,  she  will  lead 
a  miserable  life  with  him,"  Mrs.  Forest 
says.  "  There  is  no  lot  so  hard  as  that  of 
the  wife  of  a  fool  who  has  found  out  that 
he  can  have  his  own  way." 

"  We  had  better  not  interfere,  or 
advise,"  Marian  rejoins.  "  He'll  be  bad 
enough  for  Gertrude  to  endure,  but  Char- 
lotte will  be  harder  for  Frank." 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sweet- 
ness about  Charlotte,"  Mrs.  Forest  says, 
deprecatingly. 

'■  I  detest  such  sweetness ;  she'll  talk  to 
one  person  with  that  cloying  smile  of  hers 
upon  her  face,  and  all  the  time  her  eyes  are 
straying  away,  in  search  of  the  impression 
.she  may  be  making  upon  other  people.  I 
wonder  what  poor  Kate  thought  of  her !  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  hear  that  Kate  was 
happily  married,"  Mrs.  Forest  says,  wist- 
fully. "  The  thought  of  her  wandering 
about,  now  here,  now  there,  without  any 
settled  home,  embitters  my  life." 

"Oh,  Kate's  one  of  those  people  who 
always  light  on  their  feet,"  Marian  says, 
hopefully,  for  she  docs  not  wish  her 
mother  to  come  to  the  family  gathering  in 
a  depressed  frame  of  mind. 
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They  find  Gertrude  playing  hostess  to 
Charlotte  in  the  drawing-room.  Miss 
Grange  is  the  first  to  arrive.  Her  opal 
ring  is  on  her  finger,  and  she  sees  that 
Gertrnde's  eyes  light  on  it  instantaneously. 

"  The  twin  to  mine,"  Miss  Forest  says, 
holding  out  her  own  hand. 

"Yes;  but  I  have  the  whole  set,  brooch, 
bracelet,  earrings,  necklet,  and  all,"  Char- 
lotte replies,  triumphantly. 

A  shadow  darkens  Gertrude's  face.  She 
has  quite  regard  enough  for  her  brother 
to  feel  sorry  that  he  should  be  spending 
bid  substance  on  this  grasper,  and,  besides, 
she  feels  a  little  annoyed  at  Charlotte 
outshining  her  in  the  matter  of  the  opals. 

"  Can  iVank  afford  it  ?  "  she  asks  rather 
sharply,  and  Charlottte  says,  insolently, 

"  Take  my  adv4ce,  and  don't  question 
him  on  the  point,  my  dear.  He  docs  not 
bear  interrogation  on  such  matters  well, 
even  from  me." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  interrogating 
my  brother  about  his  private  business," 
Gertrude  says  coldly ;  and  Charlotte  feels 
with  satisfaction  that  her  galling  warning 
has  saved  her  from  exposure  for  a  time. 
As  Gertrude's  will  is  potent  in  the  family 
just  now,  there  will  bo  nothing  said 
about  the  set  of  opals  in  public.  As  for 
Frank's  curiosity  in  private,  "  I'll  baftle 
that  through  his  vanity,"  she  thinks,  com- 
placently ;  "  and  if  I  can't,  and  ho  will 
have  an  explanation,  why  Graham  will  be 
compelled  to  show  a  little  courage  for 
once  in  his  life,  that  is  all." 

She  hardly  realises  yet,  that  relying  on 
Graham's  courage  in  any  emergency  is 
about  a.s  insecure  a  proceeding  as  relying 
on  the  false  light  the  will-o'-the-wisp  shows. 

CHAPTER   XLI\-.    CISSY   OSCE   AGAIN  ! 

"  What  '  a  laggard  in  love,'  yon  are, 
Harry!"  Mrs.  Durgan  says,  with  im- 
petuous zeal  to  her  cousin,  one  day,  when 
lie  comes  back  to  her  after  a  long  ride 
with  Kate,  and  answers,  in  rej)ly  to  some 
eager  questioning,  that  he  ha.s  not  said 
anything  which  directly  or  indirectly  can 
be  construed  into  a  declaration  to  Kate. 

"  The  fact  is  the  bloom  is  off  the  rye," 
ho  confesses. 

"Nonsense!  she's  as  bcantiful  in  person, 
and  as  bright  in  mind,  as  she  can  over 
have  been,"  she  rejoins. 

"  Yes,  she's  all  that,  but   somehow   or 
other  the  keenness  of  my  appreciation  for  • 
her  beauty  and  her  brightness  is  worn  off.  i 
My  heart  remained  very  faithful  to  her  | 
during  all  those   yeaw   when  she  was  in-  i 


accessible ;  now  that  she's  accessible  I  am 
conscious  of  being  in  a  lowered  temperature 
about  her." 

"  Yet  it  has  not  wandered  to  any  other 
woman  ?  "  she  half  asks,  half  asserts. 

"  You'i'o  right  there  ;  in  fact  I  love  her 
still  in  reality,  but  the  glow  is  gone  from 
it,  and  Kate's  a  girl  to  detect  that  directly, 
and  to  suffer  from  it,  and  to  wear  her  own 
soul  out  first  in  efforts  to  rekindle  it,  and 
then  in  punishing  me  and  herself  when 
those  efforts  fail." 

Mrs.  Durgan  heaves  a  tired  sigh. 

"  The  truth  is,  Harry,"  she  says,  "  that 
you'll  never  be  happy  apart,  and  you'll 
never  be  as  happy  together  as  you  thought 
you  ought  to  be  in  the  first  flush  of  your 
love's  young  dream." 

"It's  exactly  that;  what  on  earth  shall 
I  do  without  her  ?  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  on  earth  should  I  do  with  her?  I 
love  her  still,  and  it  still  would  be  the 
greatest  happiness  I  could  know  to  make 
her  my  wife  ;  but  I  should  disappoint  her 
at  every  turn,  and  her's  is  not  a  nature  to 
bear  pain  and  disappointment." 

"  Taste  the  greatest  happiness,  and 
don't  fear  your  fate  too  much,"  Mrs. 
Uurgan  counsels,  and  he  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  he  had  only  been  in  love 
with  her,  she  would  have  suited  him  much 
better  than  Kate,  who  will  expect  so  much 
more  of  him. 

However,  inclination,  propinquity,  a 
certain  craving  to  know  whether  or  not 
she  is  still  passionately  attached  to  him, 
and  above  all,  that  admiration  for  her 
which  he  has  never  cast  out,  all  impel  him 
on,  and  he  pleads  to  her  to  give  him  her 
heart  and  hand,  as  ardently  as  if  he  had 
never  thought  that  such  pleading  would  be 
unwise. 

There  is  something  sadly  prophetic  in 
the  way  she  answers  him. 

'"Love  you  still,'  Harry!  yes,  more 
than  ever — why  shouldn't  I  tell  you  the 
truth — more  than  ever  !  But  it  will  end 
badly,  it's  resuscitiiting  a  corpse.'' 

He  laughs  away  her  fears,  for  he  is  a  man 
who  (|uickly  throws  aside  an  impression, 
whether  it  be  pleasant  or  the  reverse;  and 
since  he  has  brought  himself  up  to  tho 
point  of  putting  it  to  the  touch,  he  has  not 
feared  his  fate  too  much. 

"  I  suppose  it  won't  all  be  '  blue  un- 
clouded weather  '  with  us  any  more  than 
it  is  with  other  people,"  he  says,  "but  we 
have  a  very  fair  prospect  before  us,  Kate. 
After  all,  we  have  stuck  to  each  other 
through  a  good  many  trials " 
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"  You  will  persist  in  affecting  to  forget 
that  there  have  been  interludes,"  she  in- 
terrupts. "  We  shall  never  ba  exactly  as  we 
should  have  been  to  one  another  if  we  hadn't 
cared  for  other  people  in  the  meantime." 

"  Tou're  a  better  lover  than  philosospher, 
Kate,"  he  laughs,  bnt  in  his  heart  he 
thinks,  "  I  wish  she  wouldn't  be  so  ready 
with  her  recollections ;  I'm  quite  willing 
to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  to  be  per- 
fectly happy  and  contented  with  them.  We 
ought  to  leave  the  longing  for  the  im- 
practicable and  the  impossible  to  younger 
and  less  experienced  people." 

It  is  always  a  bitter  drop  in  her  cup  to 
a  woman,  when  her  lover  not  only  re- 
members that  she  is  older  than  she  was, 
but  words  his  remembrance  of  the  fact, 
and  Captain  Bellairs  has  an  unhappy  knack 
of  doing  this  very  often  in  the  most  unin- 
tentional way. 

"  On  the  whole  I  think  it's  a  lucky 
thing'  for  us  both  that  circumstances  com- 
pelled lis  to  wait  and  sober  down,  and 
have  done  with  the  follies  of  youth  before 
we  came  together,"  he  says  to  her,  one  day, 
while  their  engagement  is  still  quite  a  new 
thing. 

"Yes,  so  do  I,"  Kate  says  with  that  re- 
markable promptitude  which  is  not  at  all 
the  offspring  of  an  acquiescent,  but  rather 
of  a  wounded,  spirit.  "  For  my  own  part  I 
feel  awfully  old,  much  too  old  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  folly  of  marrying  at  all." 

"  We  have  neither  of  us  grown  younger," 
he  says  sententiously,  and  the  observation 
is  not  one  tended  to  soothe  the  lovingly 
anxious  spirit  of  an  over-sensitive  woman. 

"  We  are  neither  of  us  made  exactly  of 
the  stuff  to  '  wear  well '  as  people  call  it," 
he  goes  on  ;  "  we  neither  of  us  belong  to 
the  lymphatic  order  of  being,?,  and  you 
especially  intensify  every  emotion  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  must  tell  on  you  physically. 
Now  that  stolid  creature  Prank  is  going 
to  marry  will  wax  smoother  and  fatter, 
but  she'll  never  have  any  lines  of  passion  or 
of  pain  for  anyone  but  herself,  drawn  on 
her  fair  face." 

"  I  know,  fi'om  the  way  in  which  you 
speak,  that  you  dislike  that  type  as  much 
as  I  do,  Harry,"  she  says,  and  she  feels 
consoled  in  a  measure  for  his  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Time  having  been  a  thief,  and 
having  robbed  her  of  her  freshest  youth, 
by  his  scarcely  veiled  repugnance  to  the 
creaseless  "well-liking"  beauty  who  has 
tricked  Prank  into  an  engagement. 

On  his  side  he  is  rather  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  ho  has  expressed  his  im- 


pression of  Miss  Grange.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  Captain  Bellairs  is  not  a 
dogmatic  man,  nor  is  he  a  man  addicted 
to  the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  an  audience.  But  he  is 
human,  and  he  likes  to  feel  that  when  he 
talks  well,  he  is  listened  to  with  attention 
by  someone  who  is  capable  of  giving  a 
verdict  on  both  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  his  speech. 

"  There's  another  woman  I  could  men- 
tion, who  will  never  burn  herself  up,"  he 
goes  on.  "  Cissy  Angerstein  will  keep 
that  pretty  childishly  flexible  face  to  the 
end,  and  only  locji  like  an  aged  baby 
when  she's  eighty." 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  her  ?" 
Kate  says  meditatively.  "  Poor  Cissy ! 
we  were  so  very  much  thrown  together 
such  a  little  time  ago,  and  now  we're 
nothing  more  to  each  other  than  if  we  had 
never  suffered,  and  sorrowed,  and  cried, 
and  laughed  together ;  the  reflection 
bothers  me  sometimes,  Harry." 

"  Rest  assured  it  never  bothers  Cissy," 
he  says,  laughing.  "  My  dear  Kate,  don't 
look  vexed ;  it  is  weakness  to  be  wi-ath 
with  weakness.  Cissy  Angerstein  hasn't 
the  power  of  feeling  strongly  for  anybody 
who  isn't  conducing  to  her  immediate 
comfort ;  we  can  no  more  censure  her  for 
the  flaw  than  if  she  had  been  born  blind, 
or  deaf,  or  dumb.  She  hasn't  the  faculty, 
and  you  have  it,  that's  all." 

"That's  all,"  Kate  assents. 

"  It  makes  her  very  easy  to  deal  with," 
he  goes  on.  "Provided  you  give  her  every- 
thing that  conduces  to  her  own  comfort  or 
pleasure,  she's  Iiappy." 

"  In  fact,  if  every  desire  of  her  heart  is 
gratified,  she's  satisfied." 

"  Precisely  so." 

"But,  Harry,"  Kate  goes  on,  feeling 
irresistibly  impelled  to  argue  the  point, 
"  how  can  you  extol  or  even  tolerate  such 
unmitigated,  unroasonnble  selfishness  ?" 

"  I  don't  extol  it ;  I  have  simply  accepted 
it  as  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
case  I  undertook  to  guard  some  years  since, 
as  I  have  told  you." 

"  Hers  is  such  an  exacting  nature," 
Kate  says,  thinking  and  speaking  more 
petulantly  about  Cissy  Angerstein  than 
she  had  ever  suffered  herself  to  think  and 
sjicak  before. 

"  Well,  yos  it  is,"  Captain  Bellairs 
admits  blithely.  "  Odd  you  should  have 
said  that  of  her  to-day,  for  I've  had  a  letter 
from  her  this  morning,  in  which  she  pre- 
fers a  most  peculiar  request." 
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"  Yes  ?"  Kate  interrogates,  trying  not 
to  let  her  tone  sound  too  ansions. 

"  It's  ono  that  I  don't  exactly  see  how  I 
can  refuse  to  grant,"  ho  goes  on.  "  I  can't 
plead  want  of  space,  or  want  of  means,  or 
any  other  insurmountable  barrier.  The 
fact  is,  poor  Cissy  has  come  to  the  end  of 
hep  resources  very  nearly,  and  .<;he  wants 
me  to  let  her  come  and  live  in  some  little 
house  on  my  estate,  as  she  understands 
she  can  live  for  nothing  in  Ireland." 

He  looks  questioningly  at  Kate  as  he 
tells  her  this,  and  Kate  discerns  at  once 
that  he  has  no  repugnance  to  the  plan. 

"  And  you  have  tokl  her  —  ?  "  Kate 
begins,  then  she  pauses  and  leaves  him  to 
supply  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  her  yet ;  I  waited 
to  consult  yon.  For  my  own  part  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  plan  ;  I  could  let  her  have 
that  pretty  little  place  belonging  to  the 
home  farm  at  Lugnaquilla,  and  could  look 
after  her  and  see " 

"  That  she  has  every  comfort  and 
pleasure  she  may  set  her  heart  upon," 
Kate  puts  in  coldly. 

"  Exactly,"  he  says,  in  utter  unsns- 
picion. 

"  Does  she  know  of  our  engagement  ?" 

"  Her  letter  is  portly  an  answer  to  one 
which  I  wrote  to  her  aunoancing  the  fact." 

"Any  message  to  me  ?" 

"  No,"  he  says  laughingly.  "  Just  like 
Cissy  that,  to  leave  out  the  very  point 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  omitted. 
She's  thinking  too  much  of  her  own  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  I  fancy,  to  have  much 
thought  for  other  people." 

Kate  rides  on  in  silence.  Of  what  can 
he  be  thinking,  to  have  so  little  regard  for 
her  comfort  and  happiness,  as  to  contem- 
plate planting  this  Cissy  Angcrstein  close 
to  Lugnaquilla  as  her  (Kate's)  nearest 
neighbour  H  Her  heart  swells  with  wrath 
tliat  is  partly  jealous,  and  partly  just,  and 
wiiolly  human. 

"  Well,  dear,  what  do  yon  think  about 
it  ?  "  he  asks,  presently,  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
that  shows  he  is  utterly  unobservant  of  the 
shadow  of  gloom  that  has  fallen  upon  her. 

"  Consult  the  dictates  of  your  own 
jadgment  and  heart,  entirely  without 
reference  to  me,"  she  says,  making  an 
effort  to  bo  cheerful  and  magnanimous. 
"  As  yon  say,  it  has  fallen  to  your  lot  to 
bo  Cissy's  guardian,  you  must  bo  true  to 
your  trust  iu  the  way  you  think  best." 

"  I  have  been  that  ahvay.s,  tliank 
ILavcn!"  he  says,  frankly.  "  AVhatover 
mi.stakes  poor   Cissy   may  have   matlc,  I 


have  never  aided  her  in  the  commission  of 
one  of  them." 

She  believes  him  thoroughly,  believes 
most  earnestly  and  implicitly  in  his  honour 
and  integrity.  Nevertheless,  she  does  wish 
that  he  did  not  deem  that  he  was  fullilling 
his  duty  towards  Cissy  in  the  best  and 
kindest  way,  by  having  her  at  the  pretty 
cottage  on  tlic  Lugnaquilla  home-farm. 

She  mentions  the  subject  casually,  and 
with  well-affected  indifference,  to  Mrs. 
Durgan  by-and-by. 

"  I  shall  have  my  old  friend,  Mr.=i.  Anger- 
stein,  as  my  nearest  neighbour  at  Lugna- 
quilla. Has  Harry  told  you  that  she's 
going  to  live  on  the  home-farm  ?  " 

"Good  gracious!  No,"  Mrs.  Dargan 
rophes.  "  Why,  I  thought  the  woman  was 
one  of  those  pestilcntly  selfish  creatures 
whom  all  sensible  people  would  keep  at  a 
distance,  if  possible.  What  has  induced 
you  to  bring  her  upon  yourself  ?  " 

"I  didn't  want  her,"  Kate  says,  ■wincing. 
'■  Can't  you  undei'stand  ? — She  has  asked 
for  a  home.  She  has  asked  to  come  to 
Lugnaquilla;  and  what  can  he  do,  and 
what  can  I  say  ?  " 

"  He  had  far  better  make  her  an  allow- 
ance, and  keep  her  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  I  should  say  exactly  the  same 
if  she  were  his  widowed,  helpless,  and  mo.st 
disagreeable  sister ;  and  Cissy  Anger.stcin 
is  not  his  sister.  These  family  arrange- 
ments never  answer.  If  you  don't  like  to 
speak  to  Harry  I  will." 

"  I  shall  certainly  never  say  a  woi'd 
about  it,"  Kate  says. 

"  Then  I  shall,"  Mrs.  Durgan  replies. 
"  Don't  think  that  I  will  speak  as  your 
mouthpiece,  Kate.  I'll  tell  him  what  an 
idiot  ho  is,  right  out  from,  myself,  on  my 
own  responsibility." 

"  I'm  sure  he's  doing  it  for  the  best," 
Kate  says  ;  "  but  I  honestly  confess  I 
don't  like  the  anticipation." 

"  And  you'll  like  the  reality  even  less. 
Now,  Kate,  if  I  were  iu  your  place,"  (her 
clrecks  flush  as  she  saj-s  this,  for  she 
remembers  how  very  recently  she  has 
been  in  Kate's  place),  "  I'd  tell  Harry 
out  openly  that  I  didn't  like  it.  Don't  do 
it  sentimentally  ;  but  tell  him  that  it  will 
be  a  bore  to  you  to  have  a  whining,  weep- 
ing widow  at  your  door  when  you  can  do 
just  as  well  for  her  afar  off." 

"  Things  must  take  their  course,"  Kate 
says  ;  "  if  I  said  that  to  Han-y,  ho  would 
remind  me  that  wo  had  pa.sscd  the  golden 
a^c  of  romance,  and  had  entered  the  leaden- 
liiicd  one  of  common-sense  and  expediency: 
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besides,  he  seems  to  think  it  expedient  that 
Cissy  should  come." 

"  Resignation  is  an  admirable  quality, 
but  resignation  to  a  perpetual  nuisance 
that  you  can  avert,  is  nonsense,"  Mrs. 
Diirgan  says.  "  However,  it's  useless  say- 
ing any  more  to  you.  But  I  will  speak  to 
Harry !  " 

Accordingly  she  speaks  to  Harry  that 
very  day,  launching  out  into  the  subject 
with  her  customary  fearlessness. 

"  Kate  has  been  telling  me  about  Mr.s. 
Angerstein.  What  -wild  plans  men  make 
and  carry  out  if  they  are  not  liable  to 
feminine  supervision !  " 

"  Tou  don't  like  the  plan,  then  ?  Kate 
does." 

"  Oh  !  does  Kate  ?  Well,  I  won't  drag 
Kate's  name  into  the  discussion,  but  I'll 
tell  you  openly  I  don't.  This  Cissy 
Angerstein  has  been  as  fetters  on  your 
feet  ever  since  you  undertook  the  charge 
of  her,  and  now  you  want  to  plant  her 
down  at  Lugnaquilla  and  make  her  a 
yoke  on  your  wife's  neck  !  " 

"  My  dear  Georgie,  be  reasonable,"  he 
says,  in  that  magnificent  tone  of  mental 
superiority  which  the  best  and  most  de- 
lightful of  men  are  apt  to  indulge  in  at 
times.  "  Poor  Cissy  has  come  to  the  end 
of  the  wretched  pittance  left  her  by  her 
husband,  and  I  must  do  something  for 
her,  and  see  after  her.  Now  it's  easier  for 
me  to  do  something  for  her,  and  to  see 
after  her  here  at  Lugnaquilla,  than  if  she 
were  at  a  distance.  While  I  was  unmarried 
I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  And  now  that  you're  going  to  bs 
married  you  oughta't  to  do  it." 

He  laughs  good  -  temperedly.  "  You 
women  have  such  absurd  notions,"  he 
says.  "  I  have  another  and  more  cogent 
reason  still  to  give  you  in  favour  of  the 
plan ;  I'm  bound  to  maintain  the  poor 
thing  and  her  children,  and  the  Lugna- 
quilla coffers  are  not  absolutely  over-flow- 
ing. As  a  married  man  I  shall  have  to 
keep  up  a  very  different  establishment,  and 
altogether  live  more  expensively  than  I  do 
now.  If  .she's  at  our  very  gates  I  shall 
hardly  feci  the  additional  expense  of  her 
little  menage,  but  it  would  be  a  different 


thing  if  she  were  living  elsewhere.  Killing 
sheep  and  pigs  as  we  do  constantly  at 
Lugnaquilla,  and  with  that  tremendous 
stock  of  poultry  to  fall  back  upon  M'hen- 
ever  she  feels  inclined.  Cissy  won't  know 
what  a  butcher's  bill  is." 

"I  can  say  nothing  against  your  argu- 
ment ;  if  you  can't  afford  to  keep  lier 
anywhere  else,  and  can  afford  to  keep  her 
luxurioiisly  on  the  Lugnaquilla  home- 
produce,  '  at  your  gates,'  as  you  say,  then 
it  would  be  cruel  on  my  part  to  interfere 
further — cruel  at  least  to  Mrs.  Angerstein." 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  convinced  you,"  he 
says,  affectionately,  "  I  want  to  see  all  you 
women  friendly  and  happy  together.  The 
children  are  dear  little  things,  and  poor 
Cissy,  in  spite  of  her  foibles,  has  a  very 
affectionate  nature." 

"  You  dear,  generous,  unwise  fellow  !  " 
his  cousin  says,  shaking  her  head  at  him. 
But  he  is  too  well  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  matter  has  arranged 
itself,  to  ask  her  in  what  way  she  thinks 
him  unwise. 

"I  shall  write  to  Cissy  Angerstein  to- 
morrow, Kate,  and  tell  her  she  needn't 
bother  herself  any  more,"  Captain  Bellairs 
says  to  Kate  that  night.  "  I'll  tell  her 
you'll  see  to  any  alterations  that  may  be 
needed,  and  overlook  the  furnishing,  and 
then  she'll  rest  satisfied  that  it  will  all  be 
done  tastefully  and  well." 

"  If  I  were  Kate  I  should  just  let  Mrs. 
Angerstein  come  and  exert  her  own  lazy 
lymphatic  little  mind  about  it  all  herself — • 
if  she  is  to  come,"  Mrs.  Durgan  says. 

But  Kate  only  bows  her  head  and 
answers, 

"  As  you  please,  Harry." 


Now  Pablishing, 
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CHAPTER  X.     A  IlARilAIX. 

Cai'TAIN  STCDLEYrose  with  a  heavy  heart 
on  the  morning  after  the  detective's  visit 
to  Loddonford,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
versation with  Heath.  He  had  undertaken 
a  task,  the  performance  of  which  would  be 
attended  with  enormous  difficulty,  even  if 
it  could  be  carried  through  at  all ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  recent  events  had  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  him,  and  that  his  nerve  was 
nothing  like  so  steady  as  it  had  been.  A 
kind  of  pity  and  a  gentler  feeling  than  he 
had  known  for  many  years  had  lately 
spning  up  within  him,  when  his  thoughts 
turned  towards  his  daughter,  whose  life, 
never  from  the  first  an  easy  or  a  happy 
one,  was  now  overshadowed  by  the  dreadful 
secret  of  which  she  had  become  the  un- 
willing po.^sessor,  and  which,  so  far  as  her 
father  could  sec,  must  leave  its  blight  upon 
her  for  ever. 

ileantime,  the  captain  could  not  avoid 
paying  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
cleverness  with  which  Heath  had  found 
the  only  clue  by  which  they  could  be  ex- 
tricMtcd  from  the  difficulty,  and  his  recog- 
nition of  this  cleverness  was  not  the  less 
sincere  when  lie  perceived,  as  he  did  on 
reflection,  that  the  means  to  be  used  were 
far  more  beneficial  to  his  accomplice  than 
to  himself.  As  Heath  with  cpiical  fi-ank- 
ness  had  pointed  out,  it  was  his  life  which 
would  be  endangered  by  Anne's  evidence, 
which  would  prove  that  the  captain  was 
an  unwilling  and  unconscious  accessory, 
whose    connection  with   the    crime  would 


probably  be  sufficiently  punished  by  a 
light  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  penal 
servitude.  Nor  would  the  captain  be 
relieved  from  any  pecuniary  burden  by  his 
daughter's  marriage,  not  even  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  her.  Heath  had 
been  perfectly  clear  in  letting  it  be  under- 
stood that  his  marriage  was  merely  a 
matter  of  business  necessity  for  him,  and 
that  Anne  would  be  free  to  follow  her  own 
fancies,  so  soon  as  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  to  give  evidence  against  him.  The 
captain  knew  his  friend  too  well  to  imagine 
that  he  would  for  .a  moment  consent  to  be 
burdened  with  a  wife,  unless  she  brought 
him  fortune  or  position ;  and  he  saw 
plainly  that  for  the  future  he  and  his 
daughter  must  live  together,  as  it  would  | 
be  absolutely  necessnry  tliat  a  constant  ]' 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  her  movements, 
and  an  immediate  veto  placed  upon  any 
undesirable  acquaintance  which  she  might 
bo  inclined  to  form. 

"  It  won't  bo  .so  bad  for  me,"  the  captain  ! 
argued  to  himself ;  "  we  shall  leave  this  ', 
infernal  hole,  with  all  its  horrible  associa-  I  ' 
tions,  and  make  straight  for  the  continent,  , 
where  we  can  make  sure  of  bright  skies 
and  cheap  living,  and  where  one  finds 
agreeable  manners  and  pleasant  faces, 
instead  of  that  insular  superciliousness 
with  which  any  person  having  under 
three  thousand  a  year  is  greeted  here. 
It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  have  some 
one  to  talk  to  in  the  morning,  and  to 
walk  with  when  I  take  my  constitutional, 
and  women  have  a  knack  of  managing 
matters  so  that  they  can  give  an  air  of  I ; 
comfort  even  to  the  dreariest  foreign  j 
lodging:  but  it  will  be  dull  work  for! 
Anne,  desperate  dull  work.  She  must  I 
be  called  Mrs.  Heath,  aiul  I  must  give  out  ij 
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tbat'fitie;  ia-  a  widow,  L  siippose;  but  how 
s3<ef  wHl  -  manage  to  get  through  lier  life, 
I'  have,  I  declare,  not  the  remotest  idea* 
HowoYer;'  thai  is  her  look-outj  and  not 
mine.  I  haref  got  quite  enough  to  do 
to  attend,  to  myself,'  and  the  first  and 
most  mopleasant  task  of  all  is  to  break 
this  business  to  her." 

On.  entering  his  . daughter's  room,  the 
captain-  found  the  patient  quieter  and 
more  composed  than  she  had  been  since 
the  firat-d;iy  of  her  illness.  Her  skin  was 
cooler  and  more  moist,  and  her  eyes  had 
lost  the  wikiiless  which  had  lately  charac- 
terised their  expression ;  altogether,  her 
father  considered  her  to  be  in  a  tolerably 
tranquil  frame  of  mind,  and  able  to  bear 
his  intelligence. 

When  he  had  sent  away  the  nurse  to 
get  a  little  much-needed  rest,  he  seated 
himself  by  the  bedside,  and  after  a  few 
preliminary  words  as  to  her  state  of 
health,  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  feel  yourself 
better,  as  there  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
must  talk  to  you,  and  which  admits  of  no 
delay.     Mr.  Heath  was  here  yesterday." 

"Oh,  father,"  cried  Anne,  "spare  me 
any  mention  of  that  fearful  man  !  Though 
mj  senses  kave  been  wandering,  he  has 
been  ever  present  in  my  mind,  always 
acting  as  my  evil  influence,  and  now, 
directly  I  wake,  his  is  the  first  name  I 
hear." 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  the  subject, 
Anne,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary," 
said  her  father,  "  but  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  Mr.  Heath  was  hero  yesterday,  and 
with  him  a  detective  officer." 

"  Father  !  "  cried  Anne,  springing  up  in 
her  bed. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  the 
captain  ;  "  there  is  no  immediate  cause  for 
alarm,  though,  unless  our  precautions  are 
prompt  and  sufficient,  the  worst  conse- 
quences may  ensue." 

"  What  brought  them  here — what  dis- 
coveries have  they  made  ?"  asked  Anne, 
aghast. 

"  They  have  not  discovered  much  at 
present,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but  they 
have  hit  upon  a  clue  which  might  be  dan- 
gerous. It  seems  that — that — that  unfor- 
tunate young  man  was  in  love  with  you, 
and  wrote  you  a  letter  declaring  his  pas- 
sion, and  asking  to  have  the  answer  from 
your  own  lips  on  the  day  when — when  he 
came  down  here." 

Anne's  pale  cheeks  were  instantly  suf- 
fused with  a  burning  flush. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  she  asked. 


"'  He-  would  have  told  no  one,  I  know;  and 
hisv  letter  "has  never  been  out  of  my  pos- 
session." 

"  The:  draft  of  "that  letter^was  found  by 
the  police  in  the  drawer  of  a  writingt-tahlo 
at  Danby's  lodgings,  and  from  it  rthcy  have 
obtained  an  idea  that  he  was  coming  to 
see  you  on  that  fatal  day.  So  they  ane 
anxious  to  ask  you  whether  he  came,  why 
he  did  co^me,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Father,"  said  Anne,  raising, herself  on 
her  elbow,  and  speaking  earnestly,  "  if  I 
am  questioned,  I  shall  speak  the  truth. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  now  that  I.iad 
for  Walter  Danby  a  feeling  such  as  I  had 
never  had  for  anyone  before,  and,  when  I 
think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  having 
come  to  see  me,  to  plead  his  cause  with 
me,  and  to  ask  me  to  be  his  wife,  that  he  met 
his  fearful  fate,  my  blood  boils  within  me, 
and  my  infinite  desire  for  vengeance  is  not 
to  be  appeased  !  Tes,  if  I  am  questioned, 
I  shall  speak  the  truth." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  captain,  in  a  loud 
key,  his  emotion  getting  the  better  of  his 
prudence.  "  Don't  you  recollect  the  con- 
versation we  had  three  or  four  days  ago, 
when  you  promised  me  you  would  forego 
these  ideas  of  vengeance  ?  " 

"  I  promised  you  I  would  not  denounce 
that  man,  nor  would  I ;  but,  if  suspicion 
is  thrown  upon  him  by  other  means — if 
the  hand  of  Providence  moves,  as  it  will,  I 
know,  in  this  affair,  and  I  am  asked  what 
I  know  about  it — I  shall  speak  the  truth." 

"And,  by  your  evidence,  condemn  me 
at  the  same  time,"  said  the  captain,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  No,  father,  no  !  "  cried  Anne.  "  I  will 
appeal  to  the  judges  ;  1  will  tell  them  all 
I  saw.  The  very  fact  that  I  am  giving 
my  evidence  truthfully,  and  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  will  have  weight  with  them  ; 
and  I  will  tell  them  that  yon  were  inno- 
cent of  this  horrible  crime  ;  ignorant  that 
it  was  about  to  be  committed  ;  impotent  to 
prevent  it.  They  will  listen  to  me,  father ; 
and,  while  judgment  falls  upon  the  guilty, 
you  will  be  spared." 

"  You  think  so  now,  and  you  mean  well, 
Anne,  I  know,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but 
the  programme  that  you  have  prescribed 
for  yourself  is  not  very  likely  to  be  carried 
out.  Even  if  you  said  what  you  propose 
to  say,  and  they  listened  to  you-^which 
they  would  not  do — it  would  have  no 
effect.  But  the  real  fact  is,  that  in  cross- 
examination  by  a  clever  lawyer,  you  would 
be  frightened  and  bullied  ;  the  meaning  of 
your  words  would   be   distorted,  and  my 
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fiito  Tvonld  be  sealed.  Yon  ■wonld  have 
your  vcngcanpe  then  ;  but  it  is  for  you  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  somewhat 
dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  your  father's 
degradation  !  " 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  Anne, 
sadly.  "  Tliey  used  to  call  mo  strong- 
minded  at  school :  but  I  have  lost  what 
little  nerve  I  had.  1  shonld  soon  bo  broken 
down.  It  would  bo  better  tliat  I  should 
not  give  my  evidence  al  all." 

"  But,  my  good  girl,  yon  do  not  seem  to 
nndorsfaind  tliat  they  will  make  you  give 
your  evidence,"  said  the  captain,  sharply. 
"  The  police  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  letter,  and  desire  to  question  yon  con- 
cerning it.  It  was  only  by  pleading  your 
illness,  and  getting  Dr.  Blatherwick  to 
back  mo  up,  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
delay." 

"  Conld  we  not  get  away  from  here  ?  " 
said  Anne,  eagerly.  "  Go  abroad  some- 
where, whore  we  conld  not  be  found  ?  " 

"If  we  did  that,"  said  the  captain,  "I 
might  just  as  well  print  a  confession  in  the 
newspaper,  and  deliver  myself  up  at  the 
nearest  police-station.  The  fact  of  our 
ranning  away  wonld  immediately  draw 
the  attention  of  tho  authorities  upon  us, 
and,  with  these  confounded  extradition 
treaties,  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  Europe 
to  which  it  would  be  safe  to  make  one's 
way.  No ;  there  is  only  one  chance  of 
secnring  my  safety,  and  that  is  in  your 
hands." 

"  Will  yon  name  it,  father?"  said  Anne, 
lying  back  in  her  bed  and  closing  her 
eyes. 

"  It  is  one  which — I  do  not  attempt  to 
disguise  it  from  yon — will  involve  a  sacriBcc 
on  your  part,  equivalent,  almost,  to  that  of 
your  life.  It  will  only  be  by  tliinking 
over  the  incalculable  advantage  to  mo — tho 
difference,  indeed,  between  my  ending  my 
days  in  pri.son  or  passing  them  with  yon — 
that  you  will  be  able  to  force  yourself  to 
consent  to  it :  but,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, what  I  have  mentioned  is  tho  issue 
at  stake,  neither  more  nor  less." 

"  "Will  yon  tell  mc  what  I  am  to  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  yon  see,"  said  the  captain,  with 
many  signs  of  trepidation,  "  the  great 
point  to  be  managed  is  to  prevent  your 
evidence  being  given  at  all ;  for  so  sure  as 
yonr  voice  was  heard  in  a  court  of  justice 
Heath  wonld  be  hanged,  and  I  am  so  in- 
extricably mixed  up  with  him  that  an 
almost  equally  unplea.sant  fate  would 
await  me.  The  proposition  which  you 
made  just  now  of  running  away,  is,  as  I 


have  sho^vn  to  you,  impossible  to  be 
carried  out ;  but  there  «  a  position  in 
which  your  lips  would  ho  scaled  for  ever, 
legally  sealed,  mind,  so  that  tho  law  must 
abide  by  its  own  work  and  dare  not  ask 
yon  to  eomproraiso  yourself  or  othei-s." 

"  Wh.at  is  that  po.sition  ?  "  asked  Aime, 
with  a  sigli,  her  eyes  still  closed. 

"  That  of  wife  to  the  accused  person, 
when  no— — " 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  One  short,  sharp, 
cry  of  agony;  then  a  long  moan  of 
despair,  her  arms  spread  wildly  out  before 
her,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  pillow. 

"I  told  you  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifice  which  was  required,"  said  the 
captain,  speaking  hurriedly,  "  but  it  is  the 
only  way.  A  wife  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  against  her  husband,  and 
if  you  were  once  Heath's  wife  all  possi- 
bility of  our  conviction  would  be  re- 
moved." 

She  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow  and 
turned  round  upon  him.  There  were  no 
traces  of  tears  on  her  face,  the  expression 
of  which  was  stern  and  defiant. 

"  This  is  the  result  of  your  plotting 
and  cab.alling,"  she  said,  with  scornful 
emphasis  ;  "  this  is  tho  scheme  which  your 
accomplice — bolder,  prompter,  and  more 
resourceful  than  you^has  proposed  as  a 
solution  of  the  dangerous  difiiculty  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  You  might  well 
say  that  tho  sacrifice  which  you  proposed 
to  me  was  great,  so  great  that  I  Avonder  that 
yousliould  have  dared  tosuggestit — -shonld 
have  dared,  I  say!  Was  it  not  enough  to 
dispel  all  illusions,  as  you  did  a  few  days 
since,  by  telling  me  what  your  manner  of 
life  had  been,  but  that  you  should  make 
yourself  the  mouthpiece  of  this  man,  and 
ask  mc  deliberately  to  blight  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  and  destroy  any  hope  of  future 
happiness  on  earth  ?  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  asking  me  to  do 'H  To  marry  a 
murderer,  whose  hand  is  yet  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  one  man  who  ever 
addressed  loving  words  to  me,  the  only 
man  who  ever  seemed  to  appreciate  and 
pity  my  forlorn  position  ;  and  I  am  to  do 
this,  I,  still  comparatively  a  young  giil,  to 
condemn  myself  to  hopeless  misery — for 
what —  ?  to  save  this  man  whom  I  would 
willingly  see  trembling  on  the  gallows. 
Not  I,  indeed,  the  law  must  take  its  course 
without  any  interference  of  mine." 

"  Tlie  law  must  take  its  course  on  mo 
too,  I  suppose,"  said  Studley,  sullenly, 
"for  all  you  wonld  care."  He  had  been 
sitting    in     mute     astonishment     at    his 
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daughter's   outbreak,  and  now,   when  he 
spoke,  scarcely  raised  his  head. 

"And  why  not?"  she  cried,  in  the  same 
tone,  and  the  same  excited  manner.  "Is 
it  because  you  are  my  father  that  I  am  to 
sacrifice  myself  for  you  ?  What  fatherly 
sacrifice  have  you  ever  made  for  me  ? 
What  care  or  affection  have  I  ever  received 
at  your  hands  ?  I  should  be  grateful,  I 
suppose,  that  you  gave  me  education,  and 
kept  me  apart  from  you  ;  or  rather  I 
should  be  gratefiil  to  cu'cumstances  which 
prevented  my  sooner  being  required  as  an 
accomplice  in  your  vUlany — that  is  what 
you  wish  to  make  me  now — what  you  bid 
me  become.  Do  you  think  I  have  been  so 
little  mindful  or  unobservant,  not  to  have 
noticed  the  difference  between  myself  and 
the  children  of  other  parents  ?  When  I 
was  left  for  months  to  the  care  of  those 
old  ladies,  to  whom  whatever  little  I  have 
of  good  in  me  is  due,  without  seeing  you 
or  hearing  from  you,  and  without  one  single 
tie  to  remind  me  of  a  father  or  a  home,  I 
made  no  complaint.  I  should  utter  none 
now  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
when  you  ask  me  to  make  this  fearful 
sacrifice,  I  deny  that  you  have  the  smallest 
right  to  do  so,  I  utterly  repudiate  your 
claim,  and  I  refuse — do  you  hear  me,  I 
refuse  !  "  As  she  uttered  the  last  words 
she  once  more  flung  out  her  hand  as  it 
were  in  defiance  of  her  father,  then  sank 
back  fainting  and  exhausted. 

The  expression  on  Captain  Studley's 
face,  which  had  been  growing  darker  and 
darker  as  his  daughter  proceeded,  was 
now  very  black  indeed.  His  brow  was 
knit,  and  his  lips,  opened  on  one  side, 
showed  his  teeth,  like  a  snarling  dog  just 
about  to  bite.  When  Anne  made  an  end 
of  speaking  he  glared  at  her  from  under 
his  bent  brow,  and  shook  his  fist  threaten- 
ingly but  stealthily  ;  then,  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  his  mood  seemed  to 
change,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  nodded 
his  head,  and  commenced  speaking  in  a 
half  whining,  expostulatory  tone. 

"  I  have  no  answer  to  make,  Anne,"  he 
said,  "  to  all  that  you  have  said  against 
me,  except  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  in 
the  main  correct,  though  I  confess  I  never 
thought  I  should  be  taunted  with  it  by 
you.  You  never  would  have  known  the 
style  of  life  I  had  been  leading  had  not 
circumstances  compelled  me  to  make  the 
disclosure  ;  and,  though  I  do  not  profess 
much,  I  may  inform  you  that  it  was  as 
painful  to  me  to  have  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  degradation,  as  it  could  have  beeu  to 


you  to  have  to  listen  to  it.  My  own  idea 
was,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a  kindness  to 
you  to  keep  you  at  your  school,  and  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  your  sharing  my 
shiftless  vagabond  career ;  but  even  had 
it  not  been  so,  I  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  the  exigencies  of  my  life  com- 
pelled me  to  be  constantly  on  the  move,  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to  undergo 
long  si^ells  of  travel  and  fatigue,  under 
which  you  would  have  broken  down.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  been  a  model 
parent,  but  I  thought  I  showed  considera- 
tion in  that." 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  as  though 
expecting  her  to  speak,  but  she  remained 
silent  and  motionless. 

"And  now  with  regard  to  this  propo- 
sition which  I  have  just  laid  before  you, 
that  you  should  become  Heath's  wife,"  he 
continued,  speaking  slowly,  and  with 
greater  emphasis.  "  Do  you  think  that 
when  it  was  first  put  to  me  I  did  not  hear 
it  with  horror  only  a  little  less  than  yours  ? 
Do  you  think  that  I  would  have  laid  it 
before  you,  if  I  had  not  been  hunted  down 
and  cornered ;  if  I  had  not  seen  it  was  the 
last  and  only  chance  by  which  there  was  a 
possibility  of  saving  myself  ?  I  do  not 
want  to  save  Heath,  I  would  sooner  he 
swung,  as  he  richly  deserves.  I  hate  that 
man,  Anne,  hate  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul.  Your  loathing  of  him  can 
scarcely  be  greater  than  mine ;  for,  while 
yours  is  the  natural  aversion  to  a  blood- 
stained criminal,  mine,  in  addition  to  all 
that,  is  founded  on  a  series  of  insults  and 
indignities  which  I  have  undergone  at  his 
hands.  I  have  been  his  tool  and  slave  for 
years,  and  he  has  tyrannised  over  me  as 
only  such  a  brutal  nature  could.  If  you 
do  what  I  ask  yon,  you  will  ensure  his 
safety,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
will  ensure  mine ;  and  not  merely  that,  but 
you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  which  I 
have  so  long  looked  for,  of  giving  up  the 
desperate  existence  I  have  led,  and  begin- 
ning life  anew." 

Those  words  told  on  her,  as  he  had 
expected,  at  once.  She  turned  her  eyes 
upon  him  and  looked  up  in  his  face. 

"  This  is  the  chance  I  have  been  waiting 
for,"  he  repeated  ;   "  will  you  give  it  me  ?  " 
"  Can  I  give  it  you  ?  "  she  murmured  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  You  can,  and  you  alone,  by  doing 
this,"  he  said.  "Listen,  Anne,"  he  con- 
tinued, bending  over  her.  "  The  condition 
now  proposed  to  you  sounds  terribly  hard, 
but  the  suffering  which  it  entails  may  be 
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modified,  as  I  will  explain  to  you  by-and- 
by.  A  complinnce  with  it  prevents  the 
possibility  of  your  being  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion Tvhieli  yon  have  probably  not  yet 
contemplated,  that  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  your  father's  life-long  punish- 
ment. You  told  me,  trul}-  enough,  that  I 
have  no  fathcrlyclainis  upon  your  gratitude 
oryour  love;  butyonarc  my  daughter,  after 
all,  and  I  do  not  think,  degraded  and  crime- 
stained  as  I  am,  1  would  change  feelings 
with  yon,  when  you  reflected  that  I,  an  old 
man  then,  was  toiling  in  the  winter's 
storm  on  the  bleak  moor,  under  the 
summer's  blaze  in  the  blinding  quarry, 
with  no  hope  of  respite  or  release — 
and  that  I  had  been  sent  there  through 
you." 

He  looked  eagerly  at  her  as  he  said 
these  words  ;  but  her  eyes  were  closed 
again,  and  there  was  a  hard  and  pitiless 
expression  on  her  face.  The  struggle 
that  was  going  on  in  her  mind  found  no 
mirror  there — the  struggle  between  the 
strong  repulsion  to  her  father,  which 
was  growing  in  her  every  hour,  and 
her  natural  horror  of  being  the  means 
of  his  ruin  and  condemnation.  But  the 
indented  forehead,  and  the  fixed  and  rigid 
lines  round  the  mouth,  gave  their  own 
warning;  and  Edward  Studley  saw  from 
them  that  he  had  not  yet  carried  his  point. 
His  shrewdness  told  him  that  all  hope  of 
winning  her  to  his  purpose  by  appealing 
to  her  filial  affection  was  gone,  aiul  that  it 
was  only  her  sense  of  duty,  and  her  conse- 
qnent  hope  of  effecting  his  moral  rescue, 
which  would  prompt  her  to  accede  to 
the  proposition.  He  changed  his  tactics 
accordingly. 

"  Do  not  think  I  make  much  of  the 
punishment  which  would  necessarily  fall 
upon  me ;  I  have  <lcserved  it,  and  should 
bear  it  as  best  I  could.  But  there  is 
another  way  by  which  a  term  of  probation 
and  repentance  might  be  afforded  me,  less 
severe,  but,  I  hope,  not  less  effective.  J?y 
yielding  to  the  terril)le  condition  imposed 
npon  us,  you  are  not  only  securing  your.self 
fri>m  ever  beingobliged  toiiijnreme,batyou 
will  give  me  such  a  hold  over  Heath  as  will 
enable  mc  at  once,  and  for  ever,  to  break 
the  villainous  contract  existing  between  us, 
and  to  set  him  at  defiance.  Yes,  Anne ;  I 
should  bo  free.  No  threats  of  that  man 
would  have  any  further  terror  for  mo ;  no 
allurements  to  crime  would  have  any 
attraction.  I  should  Ix-  enabled  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  my  life  to  yon,  and  to 
you  alone.     To  you,  and  you  idone,  should 


I  owe  the  redemption  from  the  degradation 
in  wliich  I  have  so  long  been  living." 

"When  he  ceased  speaking,  Anne  opened 
her  eyes. 

"  Leave  me,  please,  now,"  she  said,  "and 
come  to  me  again  in  half-an-hour." 

When  Captain  Studley  returned,  at  the 
end  of  the  appointed  time,  he  found  hig 
daughter  in  a  half-recumbent  position, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  quite  calm  and  collected. 
Whatever  wild  storms  of  passion  had  been 
raging  within  her ;  to  whatever  accesses  of 
despair  she  had  delivered  herself  during 
his  absence ;  or  under  what  influence  she 
had  finally  arrived  at  the  determination 
which  she  afterwards  announced  to  him, 
he  never  knew.  Certain  it  was,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  excessive  pallor  which 
had  marked  her  since  the  commencement 
of  her  illness,  they  had  left  no  traces  on 
her  face. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  one  or  two 
assurances,"  she  said.  "  I  have  been  con- 
sidering what  you  have  asked  me,  and  I 
have  decided  to  do  what  you  require,  on 
one  or  two  conditions." 

"ily  dearest  child,"  said  Studley,  placing 
one  knee  on  the  bed,  and  opening  his  arms 
as  though  about  to  embrace  her. 

"  Pray  spare  me,  father,"  she  said, 
lifting  up  her  hand.  "  You  will  not 
require  me  to  state  why  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  ;  and  whatever  may  be  our 
relations  hereafter,  you  must  perfectly 
understand  my  feelings  now.  I  want  you 
to  pledge  me  your  solemn  word  that,  if  I 
accept  this  condition,  I  shall  not  look 
upon  this  man's  face  until  I  stand  beside 
him  at  the  altar." 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear,"  said  the 
captain,  emphatically.  "  I  can  guarantee 
that  —  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
why  you  should  ;  and  further  understand 
me,  Anne,  all  that  is  necessary  in  this 
marriage  is  that  it  should  be  performed 
by  the  parson,  and  duly  registered — the 
merest  matter  of  form.  I  shall  not  quit 
your  sight  from  the  time  you  leave  the 
church.  It  shall  bo  given  out  that  yon 
arc  going  abroad  on  a  bridal  tour,  and  it 
really  will  bo  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  that  you  should  cros.^  the 
channel ;  but  1  shall  be  with  you  the  whole 
time,  and  I  will  take  caro  that  you  and  I 
part  company  with  him  the  instant  we 
land  at  Boulogne." 

"  You  will  swear  that  ?  "  said  Anne. 

"  I  will,  most  solemnly,"  said  the  cnptftin. 
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"That  is  all  I  require,"  said  Anne, 
tlii-owing  herself  back  in  the  bed,  and 
motioning  him  to  leave  the  room;  "now 
you  can  make  what  arrangements  vou 
wish." 

When  the  captain  stood  outside  on  the 
landing,  with  the  bed-room  door  closed 
behind  him,  he  paused  for  an  instant  and 
stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully.  "  I  could 
not  say  less,"  he  muttered  to  himself  ;  "she 
would  not  have  done  it  without.  Not  that  I 
am  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to  perform 
my  promise,  if  Heath  sees  any  difficulty 
about  it — but  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
see  to  tliat  when  the  occasion  arises.  One 
thing  is  quite  clear,  that  if  I  hadn't 
promised,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
get  her  to  consent." 

When  Dr.  Blatherwick  came  down-stairs 
fi'om  visiting  Miss  Studley  the  next  day, 
he  was  confronted  in  the  little  hall  by  the 
captain,  who  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
said,  jocosely,  "Now,  my  dear  doctor, 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  news  of  you  to- 
day. I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  my  own 
conviction,  that  you  found  her  better — 
much  better!  " 

"Iwill  not  deny  it,  captain,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  Miss  Studley  is  decidedly  im- 
proved. But  how  were  yon  aware  of  the 
change  ?  because  it  all  arose  from  a  pre- 
scription of  my  own." 

"  This  improvement  is  none  of  your 
work,  man;  it  is  mine,"  said  Captain 
Studley,  poking  his  companion  in  the  ribs. 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you, 
Captain  Studley,"  said  the  doctor,  stiffly. 

"  Then  I  will  explain  myself  at  once," 
said  the  captain,  in  his  jauntily  familiar 
manner.  "  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret,  my 
dear  doctor.  The  original  source  of  this 
illness,  the  f  ons  et  origo,  was  a  lovers'  quan-el 
— tiff,  disagreement,  misunderstanding, 
taken  to  heart,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
you  know  the  way  of  young  people.  When 
I  saw  matters  growing  serious  I  took  tlie 
case  in  hand  myself,  had  the  gentleman 
down  here— you  saw  him  the  other  day, 
good-lonking  man,  Mr.  Heath,  manager  at 
Middleham's  Bank— talked  to  him  like  a 
parent,  arranged  affairs  between  them,  and 
as  soon  as  you,  my  dear  doctor,  will  certify 
that  your  patient  is  sufficiently  recovered, 
why  'the  village  bells  shall  ring,  shall 
ring.'  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling, 
laying  his  head  on  one  side,  and  trying  to 
look  very  wise,  "I  had  my  suspicions  of 
something    of   the    kind    from    the    first. 


More  a  case  of  nerves,  I  said  to  myself, 
than  any  actual  illness,  and  I  was  right. 
I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  captain.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  will,  of  course,  get 
away  for  the  honeymoon,  and  change  of 
air  and  of  scene  will  entirely  i-estore  your 
daughter's  health." 


A  FEW  MORE  ODD  WOiCEN. 

Was  there  ever  a  Pope  Joan  ;  and  was 
Joan  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  been  discussed  with  a  good 
deal  of  animation  for  centuries  past. 
According  to  the  legend  or  popular  story, 
a  young  woman,  a  native  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  educated 
at  Cologne,  Rome,  and  Athens ;  assumed 
the  garb  and  manner  of  a  man;  and 
became  known  among  the  learned  as 
Joannes  Anglicus,  or  John  of  England. 
At  Rome  she  took  holy  orders,  attained 
one  ecclesiastical  dignity  after  another,  and 
at  length  became  Pope,  which  exalted 
position  she  held  for  two  or  three  years. 
Scandalous  events  in  her  private  life 
led  to  a  disclosure,  and  Pope  Joan  disap- 
peared from  the  scene.  Volumes  and 
essays  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  have 
discu.ssed  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
story.  No  documents  relating  to  it  can  be 
traced  further  back  than  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  the  subject  was  not  much 
considered  till  the  sixteenth.  Men  of 
erudition  generally  discredit  the  story. 
The  point  of  disproof  most  relied  upon  is 
this  :  that  in  examining  the  pontificates  of 
Leo  the  Fourth,  Nicholas  the  First,  and 
Benedict  the  Third,  no  gap  can  be  found 
that  would  make  room  for  the  popess,  at 
the  period  when  the  daring  lady  is  alleged 
to  have  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
Altogether,  it  would  be  prudent  to  dis- 
believe in  Pope  Joan ;  so  we  will  not  admit 
her  among  our  odd  women. 

Women  there  have  been,  and  probably 
still  are,  odd  in  so  far  as  they  renounce 
their  own  sex,  and  follow  avocations  fitted 
only  for  men.*  Women  soldiers  have  been 
found  in  most  European  armies,  marching 
and  fighting,  and  leading  barrack  life,  for 
periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several 
years,  before  their  secret  was  discovered. 
One  such  really  did  excellent  work  in  the 
closing  years  of  Napoleon's  military  career, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  at  Leipsio 

*  Alt  THE  Yr.AVt  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  T,  p.  -148, 
"British  Amazons." 
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as  bravely  ns  any  of  lier  comi-ades  in  tlio 
regiment.  Women-sailors  have  been  fully 
as  numerous  as  women-soldiers ;  in  one 
instance  the  secret  was  well  kept  for  a 
dozen  years,  during  which  time  the  damsel 
became  a  thoroughly  coniiietent  sailor  on 
board  an  English  ship  ol  war.  In  most 
episodesof  this  kind,  disappointed  affection, 
or  a  wife's  anxiety  for  an  absent  husband, 
has  led  to  this  singular  donning  of  male 
attire.  Of  the  real  Amazons,  women  who 
have  fought  well  without  any  pretence  of 
concealment  of  sex,  every  reader  can  call 
to  mind  instances  in  authentic  history. 
Margaret  of  Anjon,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the 
Maid  of  Saragossa  are  household  names  to 
all  of  US. 

Not  only  soldiering  and  sailoring,  but 
other  manlike  occupations,  have  been  taken 
up  by  odd  women  now  and  then.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First  there  were 
no  fewer  than  five  women  barbers  in  Drury- 
lane ;  and  very  queer  women  they  were. 
It  is  known  that  even  the  offices  of  judge, 
magistrate,  sheriff,  churchwarden,  and 
overseer  have  occasionally  been  open  to 
the  gentler  sex.  Some  women  will  not 
admit  this  term,  gentlo  sex,  at  any  price  ; 
preferring  to  show  that  they  can  match 
the  rougher  sex  on  their  own  terms.  One 
example  of  these  was  Phoebe  Bown,  whom 
the  late  William  Hutton  mot  while  journey- 
ing in  the  Midland  Counties  early  in  the 
present  century.  She  was  a  -well-built 
woman  of  about  thirty,  with  a  manly 
step,  and  a  walking  power  equal  to  forty 
miles  a  day;  her  usual  dress  was,  as  to 
the  hat,  coat,  and  spencer,  masculine ;  [ 
bnt,  as  to  the  rest,  feminine.  She  could  j 
lift  one  hundredweight  with  each  hand, 
and  carry  fourteen  score  ;  she  never  ' 
gave  affront,  but  would  offer  to  fight  any 
one  who  affront"d  her ;  her  voice  was  so 
masculine  and  deep-toned  that  she  could  i 
make  it  heard  a  mile  off;  she  was  an  ex-  I 
cellent  markswoman,  and  so  well  skilled 
in  the  equestrian  line  that  she  could  always  ' 
get  employment  at  hor.se-brcaking. 

We   hardly  know    whether  to  include  j 
Bloomerism   among  the  attempts  to  dis-  ■ 
guise    femininity :   but    it    certainly  made 
a  great  noise  twenty-three  years  ago.   Mrs.  ; 
Amelia  Bloomer,    sometimes  called   Mrs.  | 
Colonel  Bloomer,  editress  of  an  American  j 
temperance   journal,   appeared   at   a   ball  I 
given  at  Lowell,  Massachnsetts,  in  a  short 
skirt,  with  tronsers  tied  in  at  the  ankles,  i 
The  lady  afterwards  wrote  at  much  length 
on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
and  proprieties  of  .sui'h  a  dress,  especially 


in  muddy  and  ill-swept  sti-oots.  •  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  anotluT  American 
lady  lectured  on  the  subject  in  London, 
attired  in  black  satin  jacket,  skirt,  and 
trousers  ;  and  urged  upon  English  women 
the  adoption  of  the  new  costume.  But  the 
attempt  quite  failed  ;  and  Mrs.  Bloomer'.-* 
name  is  quietly  placed  in  the  long  list  of 
unsuccessful  reformers. 

Some  odd  women  have  been  so  atrocious, 
that  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  them  the 
better.  Such  was  the  ]\[arquise  de  Brin- 
villicrs,  whose  chief  delight  in  life  seems 
to  have  been  to  poison  other  people.  The 
wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers,  from 
whom  she  soon  separated,  she  led  a  life  even 
more  scandalous  than  that  of  most  other 
noble  dames  at  the  time,  and  thereby  got 
herself  and  others  into  trouble.  Chance 
made  her  acquainted  with  an  Italian,  who 
revealed  to  her  many  drugs  and  processes 
calculated  for  secret  poisoning.  Handsome, 
and  moderately  wealthy,  she  nevertlieless 
conceived  the  fiendish  idea  of  employing 
her  newly-acquired  knowledge  as  a  means 
of  destroying  all  who  might  be  inimical  to 
her.  She  practised  on  some  of  the  patients 
in  the  Hotel  Dicu,  with  poisoned  biscuits  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  make  away  with  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  in  order  that 
she  might  inherit  the  family  property. 
She  killed  her  father  with  poisoned  broth, 
then  her  two  brothers,  and  would  have 
similarly  treated  her  sister,  had  not  the 
latter  entertained  suspicions  which  induced 
her  to  flee.  The  public  deemed  the  deaths 
strangely  my.sterious;  but  the  truth  did 
not  dawn  on  tliem  till  one  day  an  accom- 
plice and  paramour  of  hers,  named  St. 
Croix,  was  suflfocated  while  mixing  poison, 
and  died.  Another  accomplice  imprudently 
made  a  claim  on  the  property  of  the 
deceased  man ;  his  manner  of  doing  so 
brought  the  law  down  upon  him,  and  he 
was  tortured  until  he  confessed  all  he  knew 
concerning  the  poisonings.  The  abandoned 
woman  escaped  into  the  Netherlands,  but 
was  captured  and  taken  back  to  Paris. 
After  offering  immense  bribes  to  efEect  her 
escape,  and  then  trying  to  destroy  herself 
by  swallowing  a  pin,  she  was  formally 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded  and  then  burned. 

A  far  humbler  criminal  in  our  own 
country  was  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  who 
was  long  execrat<'d  as  ^[other  Brownrigg; 
more  humble,  but  with  a  considerable 
touch  of  the  diabolical.  Kirly  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  a  hous3-painter, 
named  Brownrigir.  1!  v'>d  in  Flower  de  Tiuce 
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(Fleur-de-lis)  Court,  Fleet  Street.  To  aid 
in  supporting  a  large  family  of  sixteen 
cliildren,  his  wife  practised  as  a  midwife, 
and  also  took  in  female  parish  apprentices, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  five  pounds 
received  -with  each.  Three  of  these  poor 
girls — ilary  Mitchell,  from  St.  Uanstan's  ; 
Mary  Jones,  from  the  Foundling-  Hospital ; 
and  Mary  Clifford,  from  the  precinct  of 
Whitefriars — were  treated  with  almost  in- 
credible barbarity  by  theirmi.stress,  who  was 
aided  in  the  fell  work  by  her  husband  and 
one  son.  The  details  we  gladly  pass  over; 
suifice  it  to  say  that  stripes  and  starvation 
put  an  end  to  the  lives  of  two  of  the  charity 
apprentices  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Browurigg  for- 
feited her  own  life  thereby. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  trust- 
worthy historians  accept  the  narrative  in 
its  entirety,  but  there  is  a  story  of  a 
Scottish  lady  (Mrs.  Margaret  Lamburn, 
we  believe),  v.-ho  once  told  the  truth  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  very  fearless  way. 
Misery  brought  into  the  lady's  family, 
by  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
impelled  her  to  threaten  vengeance  on 
Queen  Elizabeth.  She  came  to  London, 
put  on  male  costume,  concealed  two  pistols 
about  her,  and  got  near  the  queen.  The 
accidental  dropping  of  one  of  the  pistols 
led  to  her  detection.  When  brought 
before  the  queen  she  boldly  confessed  her 
scheme,  and  said,  when  asked  for  her 
motives,  "  I  will  tell  yon  plainly,  provided 
you  will  please  to  let  me  know  whether 
you  put  this  question  in  the  quality  of  a 
queen,  or  in  that  of  a  judge  ?  "  "  In  that 
of  a  queen."  "  Then  your  majesty  ought 
to  grant  me  a  pardon."  "But  what  secu- 
rity can  you  give  me  that  you  will  not 
make  another  attempt  upon  my  life  ?  " 
"  Madam,  a  favour  conferred  under  such 
restrictions  is  no  more  a  favour ;  aad  in  so 
doing  your  majesty  would  act  against  me 
as  a  judge."  The  tale  goes  that  the  queen 
pardoned  the  lady,  and,  turning  to  her 
attendants,  said,  "  I  have  been  thirty  years 
a  queen,  but  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
had  such  a  lecture  read  to  me  before." 

Another  determined  lady  was  Catharine, 
widow  of  one  of  the  Counts  of  Schwartzen- 
berg,  in  the  days  when  Germany  was  cut 
up  into  almost  numberless  petty  princi- 
palities. The  Duke  of  Alva,  the  cruel 
representative  of  a  cruel  king  of  Spain, 
had  been  fighting  in  the  Netherlands. 
When  the  Spanish  troops  were  about  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  the  countess 
permitted  them  to  pass  through  her 
territory,  and  to  obtain  food  at  reasonable 


prices,  provided  they  abstained  from 
violence  and  plunder.  The  Duke  of  Alva, 
with  Prince  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  his 
son,  sent  word  that  they  would  breakfast 
with  the  countess  on  a  given  morning. 
She  received  them,  and  reminded  them  of 
the  safeguard  she  had  received  from  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  While  at 
breakfast,  a  domestic  called  her  out  of  the 
room  to  receive  a  messenger,  who  told  her 
that  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  harassing 
the  villagers  and  driving  oli  their  cattle. 
She  gave  quiet  orders  to  her  retainers  to 
arm  themselves,  keep  within  the  castle, 
and  bar  every  exit.  Returning  to  the 
breakfast  chamber,  she  complained  indig- 
nantly to  the  duke  of  his  breach  of  faith. 
He  said,  laughingly,  that  such  liberties 
must  be  allowed  to  soldiers.  She  boldly 
contradicted  this,  and,  giving  a  signal, 
soon  had  the  chamber  well  filled  with 
armed  retainers,  who  placed  themselves 
behind  the  chairs  of  the  self-invited  guests. 
So  she  kept  them,  until  the  duke  and  the 
princehad  signed  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
soldiers,  to  behave  peacefully  and  honestly 
during  their  passage  through  that  part  of 
Tburingia.  As  Charles  the  Fifth  was  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Europe  at  that  time, 
the  duke  and  the  prince  deemed  it  prudent 
to  carry  the  matter  no  further. 

We  have  had  to  mention  two  or  three 
queens ;  and  now  we  may  attend  to  another, 
who  was  certainly  an  odd  woman  in  her 
way.  This  was  Margaret  Finch,  Queen  of 
the  Gipsies.  The  old  dame  lived  from  the 
days  of  Charles  the  I'irst  to  those  of 
George  the  Second,  and  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwood  she  was  a  well-known  character, 
eking  out  a  living  by  telling  fortunes.  A 
constant  habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  her  chin  resting  on  her  knees,  had 
brought  her  sinews  gradually  into  so  con- 
tracted a  state,  that  she  became  at  length 
unable  to  rise  from  that  position.  Many 
portraits  of  her  were  drawn  and  engraved, 
in  that  posture,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth. 
When  her  funeral  was  about  to  take  place, 
nothing  like  a  coflin  of  regular  shape 
would  have  admitted  her  poor,  old,  dis- 
torted body ;  so  a  deep,  square  box  was 
made  instead.  A  hearse  conveyed  the 
body  to  Beckenhain  churchyard,  and  was 
followed  by  two  mourning-coaches  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  Queen  Margaret 
is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  on  the  gipsy 
throne  by  her  niece,  Queeu  Bridget,  whcso 
niece,  another  Margaret,  was  the  next 
holder  of  the  honour. 
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Scotland  hns  produced  quite  a  remark- 
able number  of  damsels  and  daines,  whose 
claim  to  oddity  has  rested  upon  resolute- 
ness of  character  and  quickness  of  intelli- 
gence. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalised 
many  of  them,  in  the  more  purely  Scottish 
of  his  novels ;  and  ever^'one's  reading 
■will  supply  additions  to  the  number. 
Redonbtable  Jenny  Geddes,  who  threw 
the  stool  at  the  dean's  head,  is  not  likely 
to  be  forfjotten.  In  the  time  of  James  the 
First,  bi.shops  were  first  introduced  into 
the  Scotch  church;  and  t'harles  the  First, 
prompted  by  Archbishop  Laud,  endea- 
voured to  introduce  a  service  book,  based 
on  the  English  pi-ayer  book.  On  a  certain 
day,  the  new  book,  by  royal  command, 
was  to  be  used  and  read  in  every  parish 
church  in  Scotland.  The  dissatisfaction 
and  mutterings  were  so  general  that 
many  ministers  hesitated  to  comply ;  but 
the  royal  mandate  was  obeyed  at  the 
principal  charch  in  Edinburgh,  the  chancel 
of  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  CtiIgs.  Judges, 
magistrates,  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and  other 
persons  of  consequence  were  present.  The 
body  of  the  church  was  tilled  by  a  large 
congregation  of  middle-class  and  working- 
cla.ss  folk,  strong  in  the  feminine  elements 
of  citizens'  wives  and  maid-servants,  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time, 
each  brought  her  chair  or  folding  stool  to 
sit  upon.  When  IJean  Hannay  opened  the 
new  service  book,  and  began  to  read  the 
prayers,  a  great  ferment  arose ;  clamour 
and  loud  voices,  abusive  epithets,  in  which 
the  "  de'il  "  was  abundantly  brought  into 
requisition,  disturbed  the  whole  building. 
Jenny  Geddes,  one  among  many  excited 
women,  adopted  the  summary  plan  of 
throwing  her  folding  stool  at  the  dean's 
head ;  which  missile  was  followed  by  a 
whole  shower  of  small  bibles  from  other 
member3  of  the  congregation.  Dean, 
bishop,  and  magistrates  endeavoured  to 
restore  order ;  failing  in  this,  the  mal- 
contents were  expelled  by  force.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  trace  what  followed ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  forty  years'  agitation 
on  Ecclesiastical  matters  is  considered  to 
have  virtually  begun  by  Jenny  (ieddes 
throwing  her  stool  at  the  dean's  he.ad. 

Are  Laphind  women  in  England  neces- 
sarily odd  women  r"  Perhaps  not ;  but  it 
was  odd  how  they  got  here.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  hist  century,  a  baronet  of  some 
fortune  in  the  Xorth  laid  a  considerable 
wager  that  he  would  go  to  Lapland,  and 
bring  home  two  women  of  that  countrv, 
with  two  reindeer,  within   a  given  time. 


He  won  his  wager,  nnd  the  short,  stumpy 
natives  of  the  northern  land  resided  in 
England  about  a  year;  then,  wishing  to 
go  back  to  their  own  country,  they  were 
famished  with  the  necessary  means  and 
facilities. 

Somewhat  wanting  in  loveable  charac- 
teristics maist  have  been  the  widow  who 
so  complacently  sold  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband.    The  couple  had  lived  at  Ru.shel, 
in    Norfolk,    in    the    time    of  George   the 
Second,  and  quarrelled  so  much  that  the 
poor  man,  to  put  an  end  to  his  troubles, 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  altogether  by 
hanging     himself.       The    coroner's    jury 
brought  in  a  verdict   of  Felo-de-se  ;  and 
the    virago,     to    preN-ent    the     burial    of 
the  body  at  the  cross-roads,  not  only  sold 
it   to    a    surgeon   for    half-a-guinea,    bat 
I  actually  helped  to  cart  it  to  its  destination. 
j      No'i'K. — We  find,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  correspondent,  that  we  did  less  than 
justice  to  that  most  interesting  little  lady, 
j  Miss  Biffin.*     It  would  have  been  clever 
'  to  do  with  her  toes  the  many  things  which 
:  she  really  accomplished ;  but  it  was   still 
i  more  clever  to  achieve  those  results  with- 
j  out  toes  at  all.     Nature  had  denied  her 
such  appendages.      Her   mouth   was    her 
best  friend,  in  aid  of  the  very  short  arm- 
stumps.      Our  correspondent   possesses  a 
,  sketch  made  by  Miss  Biffin  in  l.Sll,  com- 
prising a  group  of  feathers  and  her  auto- 
graph ;  it  was  presented  in  recognition  of 
kindness  shown  to  her.      To   draw  well, 
paint  well,  write  well :   many  of  us  with 
j  ten  toes,  and  ten  fingers  and   thumbs   to 
i  boot,  fail  to  do  so  much  as  this. 


UNDER   COMPULSION. 

Joiix  Bum.,  whether  he  be  of  lordly 
race,  stamping,  snuffing,  and  snorting  in 
rich  pastures,  or  linked  to  a  heavy  burden 
which  he — somewhat  hopelessly — essays  to 
draw  up  the  hill  of  life,  is  an  awkward 
animal  to  deal  with.  He  loves  to  say  that 
he  may  be  led  but  not  driven.  This  pro- 
testation is  not  entirel}'  true,  but  has  about 
as  much  truth  in  it  as  most  national  vaunts. 
It  is  not  very  dltlicult  to  lead  him  when  he 
has  once  been  persuaded  to  move,  but  it 
is  no  slight  nndertivking  to  communicate 
the  necessary  momentum.  To  drive  him  is 
truly  a  ticklish  business.  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  knew  how  to  apply  the  goad,  and 
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drove  John  at  a  pretty  pace,  but  the 
Stuarts  proved  very  poor  herdsmen,  and 
came  to  grief  accordingly.  Since  then- 
day  very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
drive  the  patient  animal.  Recently,  how- 
ever, a  reaction  has  taken  place  in  favour 
of  paternal  government,  and  the  policy  of 
letting  things  alone  has  been  departed 
from.  It  has  been  discovered  that  honest 
John  has  many  faults.  He  is,  it  is  con- 
sidered, over  much  given  to  selfishness, 
and  indulges  in  beer  when  his  family 
wants  bread  ;  it  is  supposed  that  he  cares 
little  for  the  education  of  the  little  Bulls, 
but  much  for  the  money  they  may  be  made 
to  earn  ;  and  in  cases  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty— when  his  soul  is  vexed — he  is 
said  to  be  too  apt  to  ill-use  Mrs.  Bull,  even 
to  the  extent  of  baiting  that  long-suffering- 
matron  with  dogs.  It  seems  indeed  that — 
according  to  these  new  lights — our  old 
friend  is  in  rather  bad  case,  and  that  his 
industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  are 
nearly  outweighed  by  his  selfishness  and 
brutality. 

Very  much  in  this  spu-it  has  John 
(and  even  in  some  cases  the  widow 
Bull),  been  taken  in  hand  by  inexorable 
School  Boards,  who  have  hardly  given 
these  slow  and  passive  creatures  time 
enough  to  understand  the  change  intro- 
duced into  parental  responsibilities  by 
compulsory  education.  While  plans  of 
analogous  character  were  applied  in  other 
countries,  the  juvenile  Bull  was  almost 
entirely  uncared  for  by  the  State.  The 
family  doctrine  was  accepted  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  parent  was  considered  the  best 
possible  guardian  of  his  children,  and  the 
person  most  likelj'  to  look  out  keenly  for 
their  future ;  but  experience  and  careful 
investigation  revealed  the  unpleasant  truth 
that  a  vei-y  large  number  of  Britons  are 
utterly  unfit  to  manage  a  family,  and  that 
it  was  high  time  that  the  State  stepped  in 
to  rescue  children  from  the  negligence  of 
parents.  It  was  decided  that  the  care  of 
the  rismg  generation  belonged  to  the  State, 
and  that  young  Bull  should  be  educated — 
or  at  least  taught  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion— whether  he  and  Bull  "  pere  "  liked 
it  or  not. 

Few  will  be  found  to  challenge  the  justice 
of  this  decision,  and  he  would  be  a  hardy 
man  who  should  propose  a  return  to  the 
old  "laisscz  aller"  principle;  but  although 
compulsion  be  a  necessity,  as  in  this 
it  undoubtedly  is,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  there  are  many  ways  of  compelling 
people  to   do    their    duty.      Leading   old 


Bull  to  send  his  children  to  school  proved 

a  miserable  failure,  and  there  is  now  no 

alternative  but  to  di-ive  him — the  question 

being  only  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting 

him  along.     He  is  apt  to  be  restive,  and 

unfortunately  his  pastors  and  masters  have 

given  him  only  too  much  cause  to  resist 

viciously.    Tor  some  unaccountable  reason, 

functions    which    might    well   have    been 

delegated  to  the  police,  have  been  assigned 

I  to  what  are  called  School  Board  Visitors. 

j  These    persons,   for   a   salary    of    eighty 

I  pounds  per  annum,  employ  their  time  in 

j  hunting  up  recalcitrant  parents,  and  give 

intolerable    offence    in   making    inqnii-ies, 

which,  if  preferred  by  a  policeman,  would 

be  answered  as  a  matter  of  coui-se.     It  is 

no  doubt  an  excellent  thing  that  some  kind 

of  employment  has  been  found  for  a  number 

of  persons,  of  a  turn  of  mind  unlikely  to 

endear   them   to    mankind   iu   any   other 

capacity,  but  it  must  occur  to  any  thinking 

person,  that  an  "  active  and  intelligent " 

police  officer  would  get  through  as  much  of 

I  the  pecuhar  work  required  in  two  or  three 

days  as  a  School  Board  Visitor  can  manage 

j  in  a  month.  Moreover,  the  policeman  would 

I  have  the  immense  advant-.ige  of  being  ac- 

I  quainted  with  the   classes  with  whom  he 

I  would  have  chiefly  to  deal,  and  would  be 

restrained  by  special  knowledge  from  over- 

stepping  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

The   Visitor  is  placed  in  an  awkward 

'  position.      Receiving   eighty   pounds   per 

\  annum,  he  must  at  least  make  a  show  of 

doing  something  for  it,  and,  however  dis- 

I  agreeable  he  may  make  himself  and  his 

office  in  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  and  more 

1  ignorant  classes,  he  feels  bound,  as  it  were, 

to  justify  his  existence  by  raking  up  a  few 

cases  and  bringing  them  before  a  magistrate. 

I  Occasionally,  in  a  stupid  attempt  to  prove 

I  "  that  in  England  there  is  not  one  law  for 

the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,"  the 

School  Board  Visitor  gets  out  of  his  depth 

altogether,  and  intrudes  into  houses  whence 

it   is  a  wonder  that  he  is  not  violently 

ejected.   It  is,  however,  only  now  and  then 

that,  in  desperation  for  want  of  something 

to  do,  he  ventures  into  the  houses  of  the 

wealthy,  but  he  knows  well  how  to  become  a 

nuisance  in  the  mysterious  region  occupied 

by   the    "  shabby   genteel."      He   haunts 

these  unfoi-tunatcs  like  a  spectre,  infests 

them  with   impertinent  inquiries,  and  lies 

in  wait  to  question  children  at  the  street 

corners.      The   feelings   aroused   by   this 

coui-se  of  action  may  be  easily  imagined. 

In  this  country,  people  do  not  object  to 

taxes,  or  if  they  do  object  to  them,  they 
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pay  them  without  making  many  wry  faces; 
bat  any  logishitiou  of  an  inquisitorial 
charjictiT  accumulates  gradually  a  mass 
of  indignation,  which  will  most  assuredly, 
sooner  or  later,  sweep  it  away.  Shabby 
genteel  people  are  particularly  tenacious 
of  their  "  gentility,"  and  rage  at  the  visits 
of  persons  who  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
regular  fTinctionaries  of  the  law.  Ser%'ing 
an  elective  body  which,  by  its  theoIogicaJ 
squabbles,  has  done  much  to  reduce  its 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  pco])le,  tho  School 
Board  Visitor  is  looked  upon  in  much  the 
same  light  as  the  deputy  assistant  of  an 
"  annoyance  jury,"  and  excites  emotions 
wherein  hatred  and  contempt  are  about 
equally  mingled. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  "  lower  middle 
classes  "  who  have  the  greatest  cause  of 
complaint.  They  are  annoyed,  and  feel 
themselves  insulted,  but  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  operation  of  the  stringent 
clauses  of  the  Education  Act.  It  is  on 
workmen  and  those  unfortunate  widows  of 
workmen  who  are  left  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  a  large  family,  that 
the  power  of  School  Boards  falls  with  the 
greatest  weight.  Hard-working  women 
who,  poor  souls,  have  enough  to  do  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  little  ones  alive, 
are  remorselessly  called  before  the  judg- 
ment seat,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  magis- 
trate has  no  option  but  to  convict.  It  is 
much  to  bo  regretted  that  more  discre- 
tionary power  has  not  been  allowed  to  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  of  large  towns, 
who,  as  a  rule,  exercise  their  diliicult  and 
laborious  functions  with  rare  ability,  and 
from  a  constant  experience  of  the  wants 
and  failings  of  the  poor,  are  excellently 
calculated  to  temper  justice  with  mercy, 
and  firmness  with  common  sense.  In  some 
extreme  cases,  such  as  that  in  which  a 
widow  with  four  children  was  summoned 
for  keeping  her  little  girl  at  home  to  mind 
the  baby  while  she  herself  was  out  charing, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  persecuted  woman 
should  ha%'e  no  remedy  against  her  tor- 
mentors. Magisterial  censure  conveyed  in 
a  declaration  that  not  only  is  a  summons 
dismissed,  but  ought  never  to  have  been 
taken  out,  produces  no  terror  in  the  soul 
of  School  Boards.  It  is  roundly  stated 
that  in  every  division  of  London  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  united  in 
what  is  called  a  "  benevolent  work.  They 
investigate  at  great  pains  every  case,  thoy 
see  eveiy  parent,  and  thoy  direct  every 
step ;  and  the  question  is  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  subject  to  the  Committee  of  the 


Boaid,  at  their  instigation."     If  this  be 

I  the  case,  with  what  measure  of  common 

j  sense    are    endowed    the   busy   ladies  and 

gentlemen  who  drag  poor  charwomen  into 

I  court,  for  detailing  one  child  to  take  care 

I  of  another,  or  who  intervene  to  prevent  a 

large  number  of  children  from  picking  up 

a   few    shillings,    during    the    pantomime 

season  ?     Does   it  not    appear    to    these 

wiseacres  that  poor  children  are  as  well 

employed  in  acting  in  pantomimes  as  richer 

I  childi'en    in    loolviiig  at    them — and    even 

,  better,  if  their  childish  efforts  help  to  make 

the  pot  boil  at  the  most  inclement  season 

of  the  year  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  system  of 
compulsory  education  cannot  be  introduced 
without  a  certain  amount  of  "  friction," 
but  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  produce 
the  maximum.  Perhaps  no  measure  ever 
carried  through  the  legislature  has  pro- 
duced, first  and  last,  so  much  friction  as 
the  Education  Act.  The  protracted  wrang- 
ling between  rival  sects,  which  seriously 
interfered  with  the  passage  of  the  bill 
itself,  has  now  been  ti'ansferred  to  the 
School  Boards  themselves,  the  London 
body  especially  h;iving  earned  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety  in  this  respect.  To  an 
ordinary  observer  it  would  seem  that  the 
London  Board  is  mainly  occupied  in  theo- 
logical quarrels.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  so  much  of  the  real  work,  which  is 
supposed  to  bo  performed  by  the  Board 
and  its  various  committees,  is  deputed  to 
the  benevolent  busybodies,  who  arc  doing 
their  best  to  make  education  a  thing  of 
terror  to  the  poor.  There  is  clearly  too 
much  of  this.  There  are  too  many  com- 
mittees, and  too  much  meddling  altogether. 
Perhaps  this  fault  arises  from  the  inherent 
clumsiness  of  the  national  character.  The 
mania  of  wealthy  John  Bull — and  be  it 
said,  alas  !  of  Mrs.  Bull  also — for  boards, 
committees,  sub-committees,  executive 
committees,  and  divisional  conmiittees,  is 
beginning  to  shake  the  faith  of  those  who 
long  trusted  in  local  government.  Nothing 
can  bo  done  without  endless  talk  and 
voluminous  reports,  and  incessant  refer- 
ences, which  have  at  last  the  effect  of 
completely  getting  rid  of  individual 
responsibility.  The  English  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  but  he 
is  assisted  by  a  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
work  appears  to  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council.  It  would  be 
un-English  to  call  the  Dnko  of  Richmond 
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the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  John 
Bull  preferring  rather  a  government  of 
committees.  For  certain  purposes  com- 
mittees are  well  enough,  but  it  is  abundantly 
clear  thatElectiveSchoolBoards,i'einforced 
by  local  and  divisional  committees,  com- 
pose but  a  cumbrous  and  inefficient  engine 
for  educating  the  people.  Let  us  lay  to 
our  souls  such  flattering  unction  as  -wc 
may,  we  cannot  deny  that  compulsory 
education  is  a  paternal,  despotic,  and  im- 
perial piece  of  legislation,  and  should 
therefore  be  carried  out  on  imperial  prin- 
ciples. Attempts  to  mingle  local  govern- 
ment with  a  great  central  scheme  produce 
irregular  and  spasmodic  action.  Some- 
times the  wheels  run  too  fast,  sometimes 
too  slowly,  while  an  important  object — 
the  gradual  familiarisation  of  the  British 
mind  with  a  despotic  measure — is  entirely 
neglected.  This  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  entrusting  great  powers  to 
enthusiastic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose 
energy  is  at  times  liable  to  outran  their 
discretion. 

Comjiulsory  education  can  hardly  be 
successfully  imposed  upon  England,  unless 
it  be  by  gentle  yet  constant  pressure, 
administered,  not  by  elective  boards  and 
local  committees,  but  by  a  competent  staff 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  supplemented 
by  the  police.  There  appears  no  sound 
reason  why  these  education  officials  should 
not,  each  one  of  them,  do  the  work  of  a 
couple  of  School  Boards,  to  the  great 
saving  of  money  and  patience.  This  may 
be  Cassarism.  Very  possibly,  but  it  is  far 
preferable  to  handing  over  the  poor  to 
too- zealous  local  committees,  and  thus 
making  a  clumsy  endeavour  to  carry  out 
an  imperial  scheme  with  ordinary  local 
machinery. 


THE  LONG  AND  THE  SHORT  OF  IT. 

It  was  disappointing,  certainly,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  I  had  missed  the  train  by 
half  a  minute,  as  a  porter — apparently 
tlu:  porter  of  the  station — kindly  explained 
to  me,  although  I  was  already  iaformod  of 
the  fact,  thanks  to  my  own  unaided  powers 
of  observation.  I  had  arrived  in  time  only 
to  hear  the  loud  ringing  of  the  boll,  the 
parting  scream  of  the  engine,  aiul  the 
grinding  and  groaning  of  the  train  as  it 
passed  out  of  the  station — slowly  at  first 
and  painfully,  witli  much  asthmatic  pant- 
ing, then  more  and  more  rapiilly,  as 
though  it  had  drawn  a  long  breath,  and 


made  up  its  mind  for  a  very  quick  run 
indeed — there  being  no  other  course  open 
to  it.  A  frantic  whirling  in  the  air  of 
coloured  lights,  a  final  scream  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  then  it  was  completely  gone — 
the  red  lamp  behind  it,  which  had  been 
glaring  upon  me  after  a  malign  and  blood- 
shot fashion,  quickly  fading  and  dimming 
into  a  mere  spark,  and  at  last  dying  out 
and  disappearing  altogether. 

It  was  the  more  vexatious,  that  the  dog- 
cart in  which  I  had  been  borne  to  the 
station  had  vanished.  The  driver  had 
failed  to  appreciate  my  position.  He  was 
drowsy,  I  had  noticed,  and,  no  doubt, 
anxious  to  get  home  again  and  to  bed. 
I  had  been  staying,  I  should  mention,  at 
Roe  Hall,  the  countiy  seat,  in  Yorkshire, 
of  my  old  friend  Richard  Roe,  and  I  was 
journeying  back  towards  London.  It  was 
late  at  night,  very  dark,  and  rather  cold. 
There  would  be  no  other  train  for  some 
hours.  I  was  left  stranded  at  a  lonely 
country  station,  with  very  undecided  views 
as  to  how  I  should  dispose  of  myself,  and 
of  the  measure  of  time  that  had,  like  an 
inconvenient  liability,  suddenly  devolved 
upon  Hie. 

I  handed  over  my  luggage  to  the  charge 
of  the  porter,  and  then,  acting  upon  his 
advice,  I  quitted  the  station — he  spoke  of 
it  disparagingly  as  a  jjlace  where  nothing 
to  drink  could  be  obtained — in  search  of  a 
Railway  Hotel,  which  he  described  as  being 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  found 
it  with  little  difficulty  :  a  new  building — in 
appearance  something  between  an  ordinary 
public-house,  and  what  auctioneers  call  "a 
villa  i-esidence."  It  smelt  strongly  of  size, 
and  paint,  and  varnish  ;  a  potent  ilavour  of 
damp  mortar  pervaded  it  very  completely. 
However,  it  afforded  me  refuge  and  shelter: 
advantages  by  no  means  to  be  underrated, 
in  view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

I  entered  the  coffee-room  —  a  lofty 
chamber  with  map-like  dam]i-stains  upon 
its  plain  unpainted  walls,  very  barely  fur- 
nished, and  feebly  lighted  by  a  single  jet 
of  gas  issuing  from  an  ugly  rectangular 
arrangement  of  piping  suspended  near  the 
ceiling.  1  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
.some  hot  brandy-and-water.  I  did  not 
really  need  refreshment  of  any  kind,  still 
less  of  that  particular  kind,  for  I  had  but 
lately  quitted  Roe's  hospitable  table ;  but 
"  the  good  of  the  house  "  had  to  bo  con- 
sidered, iloreover,  a  feeling  of  depression 
was  fast  coming  over  me. 

The    room    being    very    clouded    with 
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tobacco  smoke,  I  did  not  nt  first  perceive 
that  a  rami,  a  stranfjer,  wa.s  sitting  in  an 
obscnrc  corner,  reading,  or  affecting  to 
read,  a  newspaper  widely  extended  before 
him,  the  while  he  smoked  furiously.  I 
took  out  my  cigar  case.  It  seemed  to  be 
one  of  those  occasions  when  it  behoves 
a  man  to  smoke  as  a  matter  of  self- 
defence. 

I  raised  my  hand  to  obtain  a  light  from 
the  gas  jet  above  me.  I  failed  to  reach  it. 
I  was  not  tall  enough. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  man  behind  the 
newsp.iper. 

Thereupon  a  long  arm  was  stretched 
forth.  In  a  moment  ho  handed  me  a 
flaming  spill.  Jly  surprise  was  so  great 
that  I  was  unable  just  at  first  to  avail  my- 
self of  his  polite  attention.  He  had  but 
half  i-isen  from  his  seat  with  a  sort  of  un- 
coiling action.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  he 
was  of  most  prodigious  stature. 

"  A  giant !"  I  exclaimed,  rather  abruptly 
than  politely. 

"Ju.st  so,"  he  said  gloomily.  "  Tes. 
I'm  afraid  so.  The  fact  can  hardly  be 
disguised.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a  giant." 
And  he  hid  himself  again  behind  his  news- 
paper. And  now  I  felt  assured  that  he 
was  not  really  reading  it,  for  I  could  see 
that  he  held  it  upside  down. 

No  doubt  his  head  was  leather  small  in 
proportion  to  his  stature.  Giant's  heads 
are  usually  small,  I  think.  And  it  was  not 
an  impressive  head.  It  was  indeed  a  rather 
weak,  sheepish-looking  head,  with  a  vacant 
facial  expression,  sloping  forehead,  retreat- 
ing mouth  and  chin,  and  blank  watery 
blue  eyes.  He  was  not  a  giant  to  inspire 
terror.  He  was  more  likely  to  enlist 
sympathj-  and  pity.  He  wore  the  dejiressed 
cowed  air  of  meekness  maltreated,  and 
humility  outraged.  He  seemed  to  me,  if 
I  may  say  so,  a  giant  who  had  been  "  put 
upon."  He  was  quite  a  young  man,  with 
small  fluffy  whiskers,  and  a  colourless 
downy  beard.  He  had  blushed  \-iolcntly 
in  speaking  to  me. 

I  felt  curious  concerning  him.  It  was 
80strange,meeting  .so  monstrous  a  creature, 
at  that  hour  of  the  night,  in  that  lonely 
Yorkshire  Railway  Inn.  There  was  soinc- 
tbing  altogether  very  quaint,  as  I  fancied, 
attending  upon  the  circumstances  of  our 
encounter. 

"A  dark  night,"  I  observed  presently, 
by  way  of  saying  something. 

"I'm  glad  it's  dark,"  he  said.  His  voice 
was  of  agreeable  tone,  though  it  might 
lack  force  and  firmness  somewhat.  "Dark- 


ness suits  me  best.  If  ever  you  should 
chance  to  become  an  object  of  exhibition," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "you'll  understand 
the  advantage  of  darkness.  Does  it  rain, 
might  I  ask  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  although  it  did  not 
actually  rain  then,  I  thought  it  threatened 
to  be  rainy  before  long. 

"I  hope  it  won't  rain,"  he  said,  "for 
I've  a  long  way  to  go,  and  in  my  case,  you 
know,  an  umbrella  isn't  of  much  use.  I 
mean  as  regards  one's  legs." 

I  understood  him.  The  legs  of  such  a 
man  mustalways  bo  remote  from  the  shelter 
of  his  umbrella. 

He  sighed  heavily.  He  put  the  news- 
jjaper  from  him,  and,  leaning  his  elbows 
upon  the  table,  rested  his  head  upon 
his  hands.  He  had  ceased  to  smoke. 
An  empty  tumbler  stood  before  him.  He 
sighed  again,  and  then  he  yawned.  He 
looked  very  weary  and  woc-begone.  It 
even  seemed  to  mc  that  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

"  I  must  be  going  soon,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  after  a  while. 

I  entreated  him  to  remain,  if  but  for  a 
little  longer.  I  explained  to  him  the  acci- 
dent that  detained  me,  until  the  next  train 
for  London  should  stop  at  the  adjoining 
station.  I  plainly  stated  that  he  much 
interested  me.  I  begged  permission  to 
have  his  glass  refilled.  He  smiled,  blushed 
a  bright  rose  colour,  and  consented. 

"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,"  he  said, 
timidly,  but  pleasantly.  "  Indeed,  I  don't 
mind  saying  it's  a  com  fort  to  meet  any  one 
who  does  not  want  to  pinch  me,  to  see  if  I'm 
real.  I'm  sure  you're  not  one  that  would 
wish  to  stick  pins  in  my  calves,  to  make 
sure  that  I'm  not  walking  on  stilts  hidden 
inside  my  trousers.  Hut  that's  a  way  the 
British  public  has,  sii-,  sometimes  to  a  most 
inconvenient  extent.  I  maj'  say  that  I've 
suffered  very  much  from  the  inquisitive 
and  the  incredulous  nature  of  the  British 
public." 

"  And  do  }-ou  feel  bound  to  endure  such 
treatment  ?  Are  you  never  tempted  to  use 
your  giant's  strength  tyrannously  like  a 
giant  i'  " 

"Shakespeare!  I  understand  the  allusion. 
But  you  see,  sir,  I'm  an  object  of  exhibition. 
In  that  capacity  I  have  to  undergo  publi- 
city, and  all  it  brings  with  it.  Punches 
here,  and  pokes  there,  and,  as  I've  stated, 
pins  run  into  my  calves.  And  then  there's 
the  <|uestion  of  remuneration.  1  must  not 
make  mj-self  too  cheap.  I  can't  afford  to 
exhibit  gi-atis.      Yet  it's  trying  work,  I  do 
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assure  you,  living  cooped  up  in  a  van.  It's 
trying  even  to  dwarfs,  and  fat  ladies,  aud 
albiuoes,  and  boa-constrictors,  but  to  a 
party  of  my  size,  it's,  I  may  say,  crusliing. 
W  hatever  you  may  be,  sir,  or  in  whatever 
position  of  life  you  may  find  yourself,  never 
wish  to  be  a  giant.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
it's  a  trying  state  of  things,  and  giants  are 
subjected  to  more  inconveniences  than 
people  in  general  have  any  idea  of.  Air 
and  exercise  I  must  have,  and  so  I  walk  at 
night,  from  village  to  village,  or  from  fair  to 
fair,  race-course  to  race-course,  as  the  case 
may  be,  hoping  that  I  may  be  observed  as 
little  as  possible.  For,  you  know,  when  folks 
have  once  seen  you  outside  of  your  caravan 
for  nothing,  they  can't  be  persuaded  to  pay 
money  to  see  you  inside  of  it.  That's 
human  nature,  I  suppose.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  it's  a  trying  life,  sir.  Don't  wish 
to  be  a  giant,  sir,  whatever  you  may  be 
wishing  yourself  to  be." 

I  may  note  that  I  had  never,  at  any 
period  of  my  life,  wished  to  be  a  giant, 
and  that  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  wishes  of  that  kind.  Further 
I  may  state  that  I  am  of  but  limited 
height — I  think,  five  feet  two  inches  only, 
according  to  my  latest  measurement — and 
that,  if  not  absolutely  satisfied  with  my 
dimensions,  I  am  at  any  rate  resigned  to 
them.  But,  necessarily,  I  had  never,  even 
in  my  wildest  dreams,  contemplated  exhi- 
bition   of   myself    in    the    character    of   a 


The  giant  was  a  pleasant-spoken  young 
man ;  but  he  was  much  oj^pressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  superior  proportions, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  vaunt  himself  on 
that  score.  Indeed,  it  was  obvious  that 
his  size  was  a  matter  of  keen  distress  to 
him. 

I  had  not  been  prepared  for  a  giant  of 
this  meek  kind.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
not  considered  giants  much  as  a  subject  of 
study.  Such  information  as  I  possessed  con- 
cerning them — if  it  can  be  called  informa- 
tion— was  derived,  I  think,  from  early 
perusal  of  nursery  literature.  I  must  have 
said  asmuch  to  mynewfriend,for  presently, 
I  remember,  he  was  discoursing  with  some 
energy  on  the  injustice  that,  time  out  of 
mind,  had  been  done  to  persons  of  his  size. 
I  had  by  chance,  and  half-jocosely,  men- 
tioned the  well-known  work,  called  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer.  My  now  friend  denounced 
it  seriously  as  a  most  pernicious  volume. 
Ho  affirmed  that  it  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  believed 
it  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  actual  events  ? 


I  was  scarcely  prepared  with  an  answer. 
I  said,  after  some  delay,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  many  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
.in  the  book  were  of  an  incredible  kind  ; 
that,  supposing  some  truth  to  be  contained 
in  the  story,  it  was  yet  much  intermixed 
with  fiction,  and  that  exaggeration  and 
extravagance  were  certainly  apparent 
throughout  it. 

"  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  us 
giants  that  we  have  always  been  written 
about  by  dwarfs,"  he  said.  "  It  has  suited 
them  to  deal  with  us  with  a  view  to  their 
own  greater  glorification.  They  have  mis- 
represented us,  I  must ,  say,  most  shame- 
fully. Unfortunately,  we  have  usually  been 
inclined  to  silence.  "We  have  rarely  been 
authors  ;  we  are  seldom  great  talkers.  I 
never  yet  knew  or  heard  of  a  giant  who 
had  ever  printed  or  published  anything. 
Suppose  some  of  us  had  said  our-  say  or 
written  our  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
dwarfs,  don't  you  think  thcij  would  have 
looked  very  small  ?  A  set  of  upstarts  ! 
They  think  of  nothing  but  their  own 
aggrandisement ;  while  their  disregard  of 
truth  is  really  scandalous.  This  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  must  have  been  a  dwarf. 
Only  a  dwarf  could  have  been  so  boastful, 
so  self-satisfied,  and,  I  must  say  it,  so 
false  awd  treacherous." 

The  giant  was  now  speaking  in  a  very 
excited  manner.  It  seemed  as  though 
much  pent-up  thoiight,  regai'ding  the 
injuries  borne  by  his  kind,  was  at  length 
finding  expression. 

''  Why  should  he  have  troubled  himself 
about  the  giants  ?  "  he  resumed.  "  Did 
they  ever  do  him  any  harm  ?  He  calls  them 
cannibals  !  I  warrant  they  never  wanted 
to  eat  such  a  little  whipper-snapper  as  he 
was  !  And,  mark  his  treachery  and 
cunning,  and  his  base  ingratitude  ! 
How  did  he  get  the  better,  for  instance, 
of  Cormoran,  said  to  be  eighteen  feet 
high  and  three  yards  round- — -a  gross 
exaggeration  of  course.  There  never 
was  a  giant  of  that  size  or  anything 
like  it ;  search  all  the  caravans  in  Europe, 
and  you  wouldn't  find  such  a  one.  How 
did  he  get  the  better  of  Cormoran,  I  was 
asking  ?  Why,  he  dug  a  pit  and  Cormoran 
fell  into  it,  and  then  Jack  took  w'uat  I 
should  call  a  moan  advantage  of  him  :  hit 
him — when  he  was  down — a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  pickaxe,  aud  killed  him.  Then 
there  was  that  Welsh  giant,  how  was  he 
treated  ?  A  kind,  hospitable,  trustful  soul, 
who  brought  out,  for  the  breakfast  of  him- 
self and  his  shameless  guest,  two  great  bowls 
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of  hasty  pudding — ckai-ly  the  Welsh  giant 
nt  liny  rate  was  ho  cannibal.  Then  auotliur 
giaut,  one  with  three  heads  if  I  I'emcnibor 
rightly — a  piece  of  wild  extravagance  of 
course,  for  who  ever  saw  a  gituit  or  any- 
body else  with  three  heads  r^but  this  other 
giaut  Jack  ovex-comes  by  basely  pretending 
to  be  his  cousin,  forsooth.  Cheating  the 
poor  creatui-e  ont  of  his  coat  of  darkness, 
Jack,  being  invisible  himself,  cuts  off  the 
legs  of  his  benefactor  !  Was  there  ever 
conduct  more  infamous,  or  cowardly,  or 
uihuman  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more 
wretched  little  monster  than  this  Jack  ? 
And  yet  the  story  of  the  miserable  imp's 
exploits,  as  they  arc  called — frauds  and 
crimes  I  should  rather  say — is  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  :  is  a  work  highly  es- 
teemed, as  I  am  informed,  in  most  respect- 
able nurseries.  Can  parents  wonder  that 
their  offspring  should  oftentimes  grow  up 
deceitful  and  presumptuous,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful ?  What  we  want,  sir,  is  the  story 
of  Jack  re-written  by  a  giant.  Take  my 
word,  sir,  that  would  be  a  book  of  genuine 
worth.  I  don't  say  that  it  would  be 
brilliiant.  We  giants  do  not  pretend  to 
be  brillant.  The  firefly  glistens — not  the 
elephant.  AVe  are  plain,  simple,  straight- 
forward, truthful  folk;  there's  nothing  low 
or  mean  about  us.  \Vc  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  smallness  of  every  kind.  But 
we've  been  peaceful,  patient,  long-suffer- 
ing ;  too  much  so  and  too  long  I  fear. 
We've  let  things  take  their  coui-so  and 
said  nothing,  when  wo  ought  to  have  said 
something — a  good  deal,  indeed ;  and  so 
we've  somehow  come  to  be  a  persecuted 
i-ace  —  despised  and  underrated.  The 
dwarfs  have  had  it  all  theii-  own  way,  and 
now  they  crow  over  us  and  treat  us  con- 
temptuously. The  fact  is,  we've  not 
thought  enough  of  oui-selves,  and  have 
allowed  people  to  overlook  us.  It's  all 
wrong,  sir,  take  my  word  for  it — though  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  the  man  who  can  put 
it  right." 

His  face  was  flushed  as  he  concluded, 
and  his  forehead  was  moist.  He  paused 
for  breath  as  it  seemed,  and  then  ho  was 
moved  to  surprise  at  his  own  animation,  at 
the  length  of  his  speech.  JIo  looked  at 
me  apologetically. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  .speak  so  warmly," 
he  said.  "  But  your  air  of  sympathy 
tempted  me  to  express  myself  more  fully 
and  freely  than  is  usual  with  me.  And  I 
own  I  lose  patience  when  I  think  of  the 
errors  that  have  so  long  yjrevailed  on  the 
subject  of  giants — the  injustice  we  have 


suffered  at  all  hands.  Perhaps,"  he  added 
with  a  smile,  as,  with  his  forefinger — it 
was  about  the  size  of  one  of  those  candles 
of  which  four  make  a  pound — he  tapped 
lightly  his  tumbler,  which  was  now  empty. 
"  Perhaps  this  extra  glass  of  grog  has 
made  me  too  loquacious.  I  beg  you  will 
pardon  me  if  such  has  been  the  case,  or  if 
my  violence  of  speech  has  given  you  any 
offence." 

His  glass  was  again  empty.  I  insisted 
upon  its  being  refilled.  He  made  many 
objections  to  that  course  being  adopted  ; 
but  when  the  brandy-and-water  had  been 
duly  placed  before  him  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  consume  it. 

Then  he  gave  me  certain  particulars  of 
his  own  cai-ecr.  He  was  of  humble  origin, 
he  frankly  admitted,  and  had  even  in 
early  life  worn  the  quaint  dress  of  a 
charity-boy.  His  father  was  by  trade  a 
shoemaker,  and  his  mother  had  gained  a 
livelihood  by  charing.  They  were  persons 
of  average  stature  only,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
that  his  own  height  had  become  at  all 
remarkable.  Then  he  had  with  much 
suddenness  grown  taller  and  taller.  He 
even  pretended  to  say  that  his  increase  in 
height  had  been  distinctly  perceptible  to 
close  observers  of  him.  At  any  rate  many 
had  ventured  to  aver  that  they  could 
absolutely  see  liim  grow.  He  had  been 
put  to  one  or  two  trades,  but  without  avail. 
Fault  had  been  found  with  his  size. 
People  all  declared  that  he  was  too  young 
to  be  so  tall.  He  was  like  a  large  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  small  house.  Room  could 
not  be  found  for  him.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  down  doors  to  let  him  in  or  out. 
At  last  his  father,  who  was  impatient  by 
nature  and  oftan  inflamed  by  drink,  said 
angrily,  "Hang  the  boy!  He  can  do 
nothing  but  grow  tall,"  and  without 
further  speech  turned  tho  youth  into  the 
street.  He  then  lived  as  he  could,  which,  at 
times,  was  very  badly  indeed.  He  was  often, 
as  he  Siiid,  very  empty — and  always  very 
tall.  He  suffered  more  from  emptiness, 
ho  needed  more  filling  than  most  people, 
owing  to  his  exceptional  size.  At  last  a 
situation  as  p(jtboy  was  offered  him  in  a 
public-house  "  out  Whitechapel  way." 
It  was  held  that  ''a  giant  pots  " — as  he 
was  styled  in  the  neighbourhood — would 
attract  visitors  to  the  bar  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  that  great  consumption  of 
liquor  would  result  therefrom.  The 
experiment  di.sappointed  e.\pectatioD,  how- 
ever.      Too    many,    it    seemed,    avoided 
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disbursement  and  yet  gratified  their  curi- 
osity by  peeping  in  at  the  chink  of  the 
doorway,  and  viewing  the  "  giant  pots  " 
for  nothing.  In  the  cud  tlio  giant  had 
accepted  a  permanent  and  more  profitable 
employment,  and  attached  himself  to  a 
caravan  travelling  the  country  from,  fair 
to  fair,  and  market  town  to  market  town. 
London  he  rarely  visited — although  now 
and  then  he  had  been  much  tempted  by 
handsome  offers  to  aj^pear  ujDon  the  stage 
in  pantomimes  at  Christmas.  Upon  the 
whole  he  preferred  the  country. 

"  It's  dull,  but  then  perhaps  it  suits  me 
the  better  on  that  account — for,  you  see, 
I'm  dull  too." 

I  deprecated  such  a  statement.  I 
tendered  him  hearty  thanks  for  his  most 
intelligent  and  interesting  conversation. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  sir, 
but  the  British  public  has  quite  made  up 
their  minds  that  we  giants  are  a  dull  lot- — 
and  that  settles  the  matter — for  it's  never 
any  good  whatever  arguing  against  the 
British  public.  If  one  can't  agree  with 
it,  one  must  shut  np,  and  that  comes  to 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I'm  dull 
to  begin  with,  and  now,  I'm  duller  than 
I'd  any  right  to  be  owing  to — owing  to 
vei-y  peculiar  circumstances." 

Here,  much  to  my  surprise,  he  burst 
into  a  sudden  flood  of  tears. 

I  had  noticed  previously  that  his  arti- 
culation had  thickened.  Something,  no 
doubt  the  braudy-and-water,  had  had 
to  do  with  this,  inducing,  perhaps,  in 
addition,  a  certain  disposition  to  senti- 
mental emotion  and  expression.  Still  the 
giant  could  not  be  said  to  be  intoxicated. 
He  was  excited,  as  much,  I  think,  by  the 
unusual  amount  of  narrative  he  had  de- 
livered himself  of,  and  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  as  by  any  other  cause. 

"Weep  not,"  I  .said  to  him,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  said. 

"  Please  let  mo,"  he  answered  feebly. 
"  It  docs  me  so  much  good.  I'm  very  un- 
happy. I'm  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
men.      I'm  in  love." 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?     Surely  a  man  of 

your  magnificent    proportions    need    not 

despair  of  success.    Saroly  any  woman — " 

"  It  is  plain  that  you  do  not  know  Miss 

Tiddler,"  ho  interrupted. 

1  confessed  that,  to  my  sincere  regret, 
I  did  not  enjoy  that  privilege. 

"And,  of  course,  you  don't  know  Jecker's 
Van?" 

I  said  I  thought  not. 

"  If  ever  you  come  across  Jecker's  Van, 


ask  to  see  Miss  Tiddler.  In  point  of  fact 
you'll  see  her  without  asking,  if  you  pay 
your  admission  at  the  door.  And  you'll 
see  me.  But  that's  nothing.  I'm  nobody. 
Besides,  you  have  seen  me.  But  Miss 
Tiddler  will  surprise  you.  You'll  find  her 
a  real  treat.  You  see  in  her,  sir,  a  perfect 
woman.  They  call  her  the  Peruvian  Pearl, 
or  the  Princess  of  Lilliput.  But  that's  only 
Jecker's  way.  She's  English,  and  speaks 
no  language  but  her  own  ;  but  she  speaks 
that  very  freely,  especially  when  she's 
roused.  It's  nonsense  about  Peruvian  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  she  was  born  in  Pimlico  ; 
and  she's  never  grown  an  inch  since  she 
was  four-and-a-half  years  old.  Amazing 
isn't  it  ?     And  delightful  I  call  it." 

"  A  dwarf  !  " 

"  Well,  what  people  call  a  dwarf.  Per- 
fection in  a  small  compass,  that's  my  view 
of  her.  There's  nothing  of  the  dwarf 
really  about  her,  when  you've  once  over- 
looked her  small  size.  And  then  how 
charming  she  is  !  But  you  must  see  her 
to  appreciate  her.  For  my  part  I  love  her 
to  distraction.  I  can't  call  it  by  any  other 
name." 

It  was  plain  that  he  loved,  as  a  giant 
might  bo  expected  to  love,  in  a  large  way. 
As  ho  spoke  he  trembled,  swayed  to  and 
fro,  indeed,  and  turned  up  his  eyes  in  a 
languishing  fashion  that  had  something 
almost  of  craziness  about  it.  This  giant 
in  love  was  rather  a  grotesque  sort  of 
creature,  it  must  be  confessed. 

"  And  Miss  Tiddler  is  obdurate  ?  "  I 
enquired. 

"Miss  Tiddler  is  adamant.  Miss  Tiddler 
will  not  listcu  to  mc,  or  listens  to  nio  only 
to  mock  mc.  In  plain  words,  she  chaffs 
me." 

"  What  is  her  objection  to  you  as  a 
suitor  ?  " 

"  Well,  ]ier  objections  are  of  a  very 
general  kind.  But  chiefly  she  finds  fault 
with  my  size.  The  fun  she  makes  of  me 
on  that  account !  It's  wonderful  to  hear 
her.  I  laugh  in  spite  of  myself.  I  laugh 
ai  myself,  in  fact.  She's  so  clever  and  .saj's 
such  sharp  things.  Still  it's  hard,  you 
know.  I've  a  difficulty  in  believing  that 
it's  really  so  ridiculous  to  be  so  tall  as  she 
makes  it  out  to  be.  But  she  thinks  it's 
very  ridiculous,  indeed.  I'erhaps  it  appears 
so  to  her,  you  know,  .she  being  so  little. 
And  then  she  calls  me  stupid." 

"  But  that  may  not  be  such  a  bad  sign. 
I've  heard  of  niany  lovers  who  liked  to  be 
called  '  stujnd  '  l^y  their  mistresses.  Very 
likely  it's  mere  playfulness  on  her  part. 
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that  conceals  some  measure  of  true  affec- 
tion for  yon." 

'•  I'll  think  so  if  I  conkl,  but  I  can't. 
No,  she  thinks  me  tall  and  .stupid,  and  1 
feel  that  she's  right.  I  mii  tall  and  stupid, 
and  that's  the  fact.  I'd  alter  it  if  I  could, 
but  I  can't.  I'm  sure  I'd  be  very  glad  to 
change  places  with  a  brighter  and  a  shorter 
man.  But  I  can't  grow  brighter,  try  hard 
as  I  may  ;  and  I  can't  grow  shorter,  though 
I've  tried  that  too." 

"  You've  tried  to  grow  shorter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  over  and  over  again.  I'm  for 
ever  trying  to  grow  shorter.  I  carry  heavy 
weights  on  my  head  :  lift  that  box  for 
instance."  As  he  spoke  he  drew  from 
beneath  his  chair  a  substantial  looking 
black  box  with  iron  handles.  I  tried  to 
raise  it,  but  I  failed  completely.  It  seemed 
to  be  of  enormous  weight.  "  I've  walked 
miles  and  miles  with  that  box  on  my  head. 
It  contains  pig-iron.  I  thought  that  it 
might  compress  mc.  But  it  hasn't  as  yet, 
so  far  as  1  can  see.  I've  tried  all  manner 
of  ways  indeed  of  packing  my.self  into  a 
smaller  space,  but  all  in  vain.  Miss  Tiddler 
onl)-  laughs  at  me.  '  Come  to  me  when 
you're  shorter,  Doddy '  (she  always  calls 
me  Doddy — it's  not  my  real  name,  which 
is  something  very  different,  but  somehow 
it  seems  to  please  her  to  call  mo  that — and 
I  don't  object ;  how  can  I  ?)  '  Come  to  mc 
when  you're  shorter,  Doddy,'  she  says  to 
me,  '  and  then,  perhaps,  we'll  see  about  it.' 
She  only  says  perhaps,  you  observe.  No, 
she  never  means  it  to  be  ;  it  never  will  be." 
Ho  sighed  heavily  and  noisily.  "  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  I'm  too  long,  and  she's 
too  short." 

•'  Yes,  I  suppose  that's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it,"  I  said  abruptly. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  hurt  at  what 
he  might  reasonably  have  thought  to  be 
levity  on  my  part.  Still  his  look  was 
meek  and  diflident. 

'•  I  must  go,"  ho  said,  rising.  "  I've 
many  miles  to  walk  to-night,  with  my 
box  on  my  head.  Thank  you  for  listen- 
ing to  me,  for  your  sympathy,  and— good- 
bye." 

'•  But  you  won't  really  resign  all  hope 
of  winning  Miss  Tiddler  h  " 

Ho  looked  at  me  despondently,  shook  his 
head,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Don't  despair.  !Miss  Tiddler  may  j-et 
be  yours.  Kemembcr,  after  all,  extremes 
meet." 

"  She's  not  short  enough  for  that,  even 
if  I'm  tall  enough.  Although  I'm  a  giant, 
I  can't  think  of  her  as  a  dwarf.     She's 


really  a  very  pretty  size.  Anil  I  love  licr  ! 
How  I  love  her !  " 

So  saying  ho  grasped  my  hand  tightly 
and  painfully.  My  lingers  seemed  quite 
crunched  in  his.  They  crackled  like  dry 
twigs  as  he  compressed  them.  I  had 
never  shaken  hands  with  a  giant  before  ; 
I  never  will  again. 

iMy  last  glimpse  of  him  revealed  a  sur- 
prisingly tall,  gaunt  figure  striding  across 
the  open  country.  The  rising  moon  elon- 
gated his  shadow  with  an  eijcct  that  was 
suggestive  of  caricature.  He  carried  his 
box  on  his  head.  Ho  proceeded  rapidly, 
yet  not,  I  think,  very  regularly.  Onco  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  staggering,  like 
one  intoxicated ;  and  once,  I  thouglit,  he 
called  out  to  me.  But  it  occurred  to  me, 
afterwards,  that  the  sound  I  had  heard 
was,  in  truth,  rather  a  hiccup  than  an 
articulate  cry. 

I  never  saw  him  again.  I  can  add  no 
further  p.articulars  touching  his  career.  I 
can  supply  no  proper  termination  to  his 
love  story.  Jecker's  Van  I  did  chance  to 
meet  at  a  later  period  ;  but  that  exhibition 
did  not  then  nnmber  among  its  attractions 
either  iliss  Tiddler,  the  dwarf,  or  her 
lover,  the  giant. 

For  my  part,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  I 
had  but  to  think  of  returning  to  the  rail- 
way station,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  train  that  was  to  take  me  back  to 
London.  I  had  first,  however,  to  pay  a 
rather  heavy  bill  for  brandy-and-water 
consumed  at  the  liaihvay  Hotel. 


A  BATCH  OF  OLD  BILLS. 

I.N"  the  year  17i>!',  the  sheriff  of  Flint- 
shire, unable  to  persuade  any  native  of 
the  principality  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  a 
Welsh  housebreaker,  as  justice  com- 
manded, was  put  to  cxtraordinai'y  trouble 
and  expense  ere  he  could  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  Not  caring  to  lose 
his  money  for  the  ])nblie  benefit,  he  peti- 
tioned the  Treasury  for  repayment,  setting 
forth  the  following  items: — Travelling  and 
other  expenses  fifteen  pounds  ten  shillings  ; 
a  man  in  Salop  engaged  to  do  the  business, 
gave  him  five  guineas  ;  two  men  for  con- 
ducting him,  and  for  their  search  of  him 
on  his  deserting  them  on  the  road,  and 
charges  on  ini|uiring  for  another  execu- 
tioner, four  pound  ten  shillings.  After 
much  trouble  and  expense,  John  Babing- 
ton,  a  convict  in  the  same  prison  with 
Edwards,  was,  by  means  of   his  wife,  pre- 
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vailed  upon  to  execute  liis  fellow-prisoner ; 
gave  the  -wife  six  pounds  six  shillings,  and 
Babington  six  pounds  six  shillings.  Paid 
for  erecting  a  gallows,  materials  and 
labour,  a  business  very  difficult  to  be  done 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  four  pounds 
eighteen  shillings.  For  the  hire  of  a  cart 
to  convey  the  body,  a  coffin,  and  for  the 
burial,  two  pounds  ten  shillings ;  and  for 
other  assistance,  trouble,  and  petty  expenses 
on  the  occasion,  at  least  five  pounds — the 
sheriff's  little  bill  comes  to  just  a  shilling 
short  of  fifty  pounds ;  how  much  he  re- 
covered from  the  Treasury  is  not  recorded. 
Half  a  century  ago,  the  authorities  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  expended  twenty-five 
pounds  on  the  hanging  of  an  unfortunate 
woman,  namely — To  seven  Serjeants,  thirty- 
five  shillings ;  to  twenty  constables,  seventy 
shillings ;  to  sixteen  free  porters,  four 
pounds ;  to  tolling  St.  Andrew's  great 
bell,  two  shillings  and  sixpence;  to  execu- 
tioner, three  pounds ;  to  halter  and  cord, 
three  shillings  ;  to  a  cart  and  driver,  fifteen 
shillings  :  to  mourning  coach,  fifteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence ;  to  nine  horses  for 
officers,  forty-five  shillings :  to  swearing 
the  constables,  five  shillings  ;  to  joiner's 
bill,  eight  pounds  five  shillings  and  three- 
pence ;  to  joiner's  allowance,  six  shillings. 
In  1636,  a  couple  of  victims  to  superstition, 
William  Coke  and  Dick  Alison,  were 
burned  at  Kirkaldy,  for  practising  witch- 
craft, the  Kirk-so.=sions  and  the  town 
bearing  the  cost  between  them.  The 
official  accounts,  being  iia  Scots  money, 
look  rather  formidable,  but  sotting  the 
amounts  down  in  English  money,  we  find 
the  total  to  be  something  under  three 
pounds.  Of  this  the  Kirk-session  paid — 
to  Mr.  Miller  when  he  sent  to  Prestowe 
for  a  man  to  try  them,  three  shillings  and 
eleven-ponce  ;  to  the  man  of  Culross,  the 
executioner,  when  he  went  away  the  first 
time,  one  shilling  ;  in  purchasing  the  com- 
mission, fifteen  shillings  and  threepence; 
for  coals  for  the  witches,  two  shillings ; 
for  one  to  go  to  Finmouth  for  the  laird  to 
sit  upon  the  assize  as  judge,  sixpence;  for 
"  hardens  to  be  jumps  for  them,"  five  shil- 
lings and  tenpenco;  for  making  tlie.m,  eight- 
pence.  The  town  paid  five  shillings  and 
sevenpencc  for  coals,  one  shilling  and  two- 
pence for  a  tar-barrcl,  sixpence  for  towcs, 
four  shillings  and  tenpcnce  to  the  man 
who  fetched  the  executioner,  and  fifteen 
shillings  and  tonpcnce  to  that  functionary 
for  his  pains.  In  15311,  the  good  folks  of 
Canterbury  hanged  and  parboiled  a  friar, 
spending  but  fourteen  shillings  and  eight- 


'  pence  upon  the  double  operation,  the 
'.  account  running  thus  : — For  half  a  ton  of 
timber  to  make  a  pair  of  gallows  for  to 
hang  Fi-iar  Stone,  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  to  a  carpenter  for  making  the  gal- 
lows and  the  dray,  one  shilling  and  four- 
pence  ;  to  a  labourer  that  digged  the  holes, 
threepence  ;  expenses  setting  up  the  same, 
one  shilling ;  for  a  load  of  wood,  and  for  a 
horse  ^to  draw  him  to  the  Dungeon,  two 
shillings  and  threepence  ;  paid  two  men 
that  sat  at  the  kettle  and  parboiled  him, 
one  shilling;  to  three  men  that  carried 
his  quarters  to  the  gates  and  set  them  up, 
one  shilling  ;  for  halters,  Sandwich  cord, 
and  screws,  one  shilling;  for  a  woman  that 
scoured  the  kettle,  twopence ;  to  him  that 
did  execution,  three  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  an 
almanac  for  1666,  once  the  property  of  a 
resident  of  Cambridge,  we  come  upon 
the  following  memorandum,  which  we 
take  to  be  a  copy  of  an  account  sent  to  the 
nearest  relation  of  a  defunct  collegian,  at 
whose  obsequies  there  had  been  no  stint  of 
cakes  and  ale  : — "  For  little  Hall  ^funerall. 
It.  four  bottles  of  sack.  It.  in  ale,  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  ;  cakes,  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  ;  Naples  bisket,  six  shillings 
and  fivepence  ;  for  riugin,  one  shilling  ; 
gravemaking,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ; 
churchwardens,  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence;  dark,  ninepence ;  affidavit,  sixpence ; 
a  coffin,  two  shillings  and  sixpence;  beriall 
suit,  two  shillings ;  to  the  poore,  two  shil- 
lings ;  flagiu  ale  ringin,  twopence ;  pd. 
Mary  her  wages  (yon  gave  her  for  twelve 
weeks  one  shilling),  sixshillings;  too  letters 
sentyou  one  shilling;  for  yebayliff,  five  shil- 
lings; Scotsman  for  ritein,  two  shillings." 
The  last  item  indicates  letter-writing  to 
have  been  beyond  our  almanac  owner,  an 
undertaker  probably,  since,  with  the  fore- 
going exception,  he  has  made  a  note  of 
nothing  save  the  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ring in  the  town. 

When  Edward  the  Third  invaded  Scot- 
land,  in  1336,  Thetford  furnished  his 
ever-fighting  majesty  with  two  light  horse- 
men ;  the  bill  the  townsfolk  had  to  pay  for 
this  contribution  to  the  royal  forces 
amounting  to  three  pounds  five  shillings 
and  elevenpence  halfpenny.  Of  this  sum 
two  pounds  went  to  the  troopers ;  their 
uniform  cost  six  and  elevenpence,  their 
boots  two  shillings  and  eightpcnce,  and 
their  gloves  and  staves  twopence.  Their 
horses  cost  thirty-five  shillings  and  a  half- 
penny, not  reckoning  fourpenee  for  shoeing 
them,  and   a  shilling  for  four   days  pro- 
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vender;  the  sum  total  being  made  up  by 
threepence  to  a  lad  for  cooing  to  Lynn,  a 
distance  of  fifty-three  miles,  to  look  after 
the  horses,  and  another  threepence  to  a 
boy  for  carrying  a  letter  to  the  same  place, 
iloney's  worth  was  great  in  those  days,  as 
is  shown  by  William  Snnnynge's  account 
for  repairing  a  house  in  Cornhill,  twenty- 
three  years  later  : — Paid  to  a  tiler  for  two 
days'  wages  for  tiling  the  rooms  of  the 
said  tenement,  one  shilling  and  twopence; 
for  his  man,  tlie  same  time,  tenpcncc ;  for 
their  drink,  twopence.  Also  for  iive-hun-  | 
dred  tiles,  four  shilUnga  ;  for  a  cart-load 
of  sand,  fourpence ;  for  six  sacks  of  lime,  I 
one  shilling;  for  two  small  wedges,  one 
shilling  ;  for  four  cart-loads  of  stone  for 
the  pavement,  ten  shillings;  for  twenty- 
four  cart-loads  of  gravel,  eight  shillings ;  I 
for  pavior's  work,  six  shillings  ;  for  timber 
and  poncheons  to  mend  the  walls,  three 
shillings  ;  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
laths,  two  shillings  and  threepence  half- 
penny ;  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
trenails,  one  shilliugand  sixpence;  for  one 
thousand  five  hundred  spriggs,  one  shilling 
and  threepence  ;  for  nails,  fourpence.  The 
wages  paid  the  tiler  wore  the  current 
wages  for  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers, 
and  other  workmen  employed  in  building, 
all  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  except 
upon  Saturday,  when  they  struck  work  at 
four  uistcad  of  seven  o'clock,  so  that  the 
artisan  of  that  period  worked  sixty-nine 
hours  a  week  for  a  wage  of  three  shillings 
and  twopence.  Now,  a  London  carpenter 
receives  ninepence  an  hour,  showing  that, 
as  regards  labour,  the  purchase  power  of 
money  was  nearly  fifteen  times  as  great 
fii-c  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Should  labour  go  up,  or  money  go 
down,  at  the  same  rate  for  the  next  five 
hundred  years,  tho  workmanof  2;i71  will  bo 
earning  something  like  five  guineas  a  day; 
whether  he  will  be  any  better  off  only  time 
i-an  decide. 

In  l;tt(l   Robert   de   Brynkcleyc,  citizen 
and  mercer,  undertook  to  take  charge  of  ' 
the  son  of  a  deceased  brother  mercer,  and  | 
employ    the   three    hundred    pounds    the  ' 
lad's  father  left  him  to  the  best  advantage  ' 
in  his  own  trade.     Thirteen  years  after-  : 
wards    he    rendered    an    account    of    his  ' 
stewardship  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder-  ' 
men,  showing  he  had  paid  two  .shillings  a 
week  for  the  boy's  board   at  the  school  of  ! 
Oxford;  expended  six  pounds  si^;  shillings  ' 
and  eightpence  for  ton  years'  schooling ; 
twenty  shillings  a  year  for  the  same  period 
for  '•  riding  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  and 


moneys  laid  out  upon  ii  teacher  for  the 
said  Thomas;"  and  a  like  sum  for  sundry 
other  needs,  besides  two  pounds  per 
annum  in  finding  him  in  clothes  and  shoes. 
The  honest  guardian  claimed  thii-ty  pounds 
a  year  for  his  own  trouble,  making  alto- 
gether, five  hundred  and  nine  pounds 
eighteen  shillings  and  eightpence  to  be 
deducted  from  Master  Thomas's  little 
fortune;  upon  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  City,  hu  had  to  pay  twenty 
per  cent,  interest.  The  son  of  Hugh-at- 
Bow  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
result  of  the  arrangement.  Ho  had  boen 
fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  educated  for 
thirteen  years,  and  at  man's  estate  was 
master  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-one 
pounds,  instead  of  the  three  hundred 
bequeathed  him  by  his  sire. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  the 
coi-poration  of  Faversham  were  able  to 
entertain  tho  King  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  at  the  cost  of  twenty- 
three  shillings  and  threepence.  We  doubt 
not  the  fare  was  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
for,  when  a  party  of  court  officials  dined 
together  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Shene 
— bettor  known  to  us  as  Richmond — in 
the  year  1500,  their  bill,  presented  with 
many  salutations,  came  to  exactly  one 
pound  sterling : — For  brede,  one  shilling  ; 
ale,  three  shillings  and  fourpence;  wyne, 
tenpence  ;  two  legges  moton,  eightpence; 
maribones,  sixpence  ;  powdered  beef,  five- 
pence  ;  two  capons,  two  shillings;  two 
geese,  one  shilling  and  twopence;  five 
conyes,  one  shilling  and  threepence;  one 
legge  moton,  five  lb.  weight,  fourponce  ; 
six  plovers,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ;  six 
pigeons,  fivepcnco ;  two  dozen  larks,  one 
shilling;  salt  and  sauce,  sixpence  ;  butter 
and  eggs,  tenpence  ;  wardens  and  quynces, 
one  shilling;  herbes,  one  penny ;  spices, 
two  shillings  and  fourpence  ;  flour,  four- 
pence  ;  wight  cups  and  cruses,  sixpence. 
Eighty-five  years  later,  a  dinner  at  the 
Star  Chamber,  provided  by  P>  I  izaboth's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  cost  more  than 
a  pound  a  head,  tho  sum  total  being  twelve 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  eightpence; 
while  only  ten  persons  sat  down  to  table. 
The  provisioning  was  on  a  rather  extrava- 
gant scale,  although  meat  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  and  the  ten  diners 
must  have  had  extraordinary  appetites  if 
they  succeeded  in  di-sposing  of  three  old 
lings,  four  green  fishes,  two  salt  salmons, 
three  great  pikes,  six  great  carps,  four 
tenches,  twelve  knobbards,  four  porches, 
five  pair  of  soks.  one  conger,  four  barbels, 
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two  hundred  prawns,  eighteen  flounders, 
four  crabs,  six  lobsters,  two  turbots,  twelve 
whitings,  three  gurnards,  five  dories,  eight 
plaice,  sundry  small  carp,  pike  and  grey 
fish,  two  capons,  four  chickens,  and  four 
rabbits  ;  with  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  oranges,  lemons, 
barberries,  and  butter  in  unstated  quantity. 
If  this  fishy  feast  was  comparatively 
costly,  at  any  rate  there  was  plenty  for 
the  money.  That  much  might  be  said  too 
for  the  more  modest  meal  to  which  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer — prisoners  for 
conscience  sake — sat  down  together;  when 
salmon,  ling,  oysters,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
pears,  ale,  and  wuie  appeared  on  the  board, 
and  the  three  famous  churchmen  had 
to  pay  ten  pence  a-piece.  Such  Lenten 
fare  would  scarcely  have  suited  the  eight 
lovers  of  good  living,  whose  dinner  bill 
(in  1751)  came  to  eighty-one  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  included 
the  following  items  : — bread  and  beei', 
fourpence ;  haunch  of  venison,  two  pounds 
twelve  shillings  ;  salmon,  one  pound  ten 
shillings ;  partridges  in  champagne,  one 
pound  ten  shillings  ;  ten  ortolans,  seven 
pounds  four  shillings  ;  butter  and  cheese, 
two  shillings ;  oranges  and  lemons,  five 
shillings  ;  ice  creams  and  fruit,  five  pounds 
five  shillings  ;  forced  fruits,  sixteen  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  ;  market  fruits,  two 
pounds  two  shillings  ;  cofieo  and  tea,  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence ;  lemonade,  sixteen 
shillings;  Spa  and  Bristol  waters,  six  shil- 
lings ;  usquebagh,  ten  shillings :  Burgundy, 
six  shillings ;  claret,  one  pound  ton  shillings ; 
hock,  twelve  shillings ;  white-wine,  two 
shillings;  Madeira,  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence ;  Cape,  two  pounds  ;  Cyprus,  three 
shillings;  Neuilly,  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  sack,  one  shilling  and  sixpence ; 
and  champagne,  seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 
In  odd  contrast  to  this  is  the  bill  of 
expenses  incurred  by  a  gentleman  in  182o, 
who  wagered  he  would  travel  two  hundred 
miles,  eat  and  drink  on  the  road,  sup  and 
sleep  at  a  good  hotel,  and  yet  have  some- 
thing left  out  of  a  sovereign.  His  fare 
from  Loudon  to  Birmingham,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  miles,  cost  him  ten  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  ;  breakfast — a  roll  and 
milk  and  water,  threepence ;  dinnei' — 
bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  fourpence ;  supper 
at  the  Swan,  Birmingham,  of  poached 
eggs,  toast,  and  ale,  not  forgetting  the 
waiter,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ;  bed 
and  chambermaid,  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence; farotoShefliuld,sevcnty-tliroeniilcs, 
four  .shillings ;    breakfast   and   dinner   as 


before,     sevenpence ;    leaving     fourpence 
unexpended. 

When  SirFrechvilleHollistold  Pepysthat 
he  feared,  if  he  stood  for  Grimsby,  he  should 
have  to  follow  his  predecessor's  example, 
and  spend  three  hundred  pounds  in  ale,  and 
fifty-two  pounds  in  buttered  ale,  the  dis- 
believing secretai-y  took  the  statement  to 
be  one  "  of  Hollis's  lies."  He  might  well 
do  so,  if  would-be  members  of  parliament 
were  then  accustomed  to  get  oil  as  easily 
as  the  candidate  for  Bath  did  in  1(346. 
Mr.  Harrington  dined  with  the  mayor  and 
citizens  one  Saturday,  which  cost  him  three 
shillings,  "for  strong  beer  and  methcglin." 
The  following  Monday  saw  him  duly 
elected,  and  three  days  afterwards,  he  cele- 
brated his  return  by  entertaining  the 
mayor  and  four  citizens  at  the  George  Inn, 
spending  eleven  shillings  and  fourpence 
upon  victuals ;  seven  shillings  and  two- 
pence in  drink ;  and  four  shillings  and 
fourpence  in  tobacco  and  drinking  vessels. 
Altogether,  from  first  to  last,  his  election 
cost  Mr.  Harrington  three  pounds  seven 
shillings  !  Very  different  notions  prevailed 
in  Somersetshire,  when  the  representation 
of  the  county  was  in  question  in  1813, 
the  landlord  of  a  small  inn  at  Ilchester 
scoring  against  a  candidate  in  a  single  day, 
I  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  bottles  of 
rum  and  gin,  at  six  shillings  ;  fifty-seven 
!  bottles  of  brandy  at  half-a-guinea  ;  five 
'  hundred  and  fourteen  gallons  of  beer  at 
I  two  shillings  and  cightpenco  ;  and  seven 
I  hundred  and  ninety-two  dinners  at  half-a- 
I  crown  each.  Aspirants  to  parliamentary 
honours  have  had  still  stranger  claims  niade 
upon  them.  One  of  the  items  in  the  bill 
sent  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval  by  his  attorney 
'  ran,  "  To  being  thrown  out  of  the  George 
1  Inn,  Andover ;  to  my  legs  being  thereby 
I  broken,  to  surgeon's  bill,  and  loss  of 
time,  and  business,  all  in  the  service  of 
Sir  r.  B.  Delaval,  five  hundred  pounds." 
By  way  of  promoting  his  client's  cause, 
this  limb  of  the  law  invited  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  ([uartored  at  Andover  to  dine 
with  the  mayor  and  corporation  upon  the 
king's  birthday  ;  and  sent  a  similar  invi- 
tation to  the  town  officials  in  the  name  of 
the  colonel.  The  dinner  went  off  capitally, 
but  unluckily  before  the  party  broke  iip, 
the  colonel  got  upon  his  logs  and  thanked 
the  mayor  for  his  hospitality.  The  mayor 
replied  that  the  obligation  lay  on  his  side. 
The  colonel  produced  his  card  of  invitation, 
the  mayor  trumped  it  with  the  one  he  had 
received,  and  the  hoax  was  discovered. 
The  attorney  in  some  way  betrayed  that  ho 
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was  the  author  of  it,  whoreujioii  the  angry  and  eleven,  so  your  honour  Sii-  Marks  send 
men  of  war  pitched  him  oat  of  the  window,  j  me  the  eleven  hundred  by  Bryan  himself 
thereby  entuiling  the  personal  damage  for  who  and  I  prays  for  your  success  always  in 
which  the  victim  of    his  own   cleverness  i  Trim  and  no  more  at  present. — Sir/ned  in 


.hose  to  hold  Sir  Francis  answei-able. 

Another  candidate,  quite  innocent  of 
encouraging  cannibalism,  upon  examining 
his  election  accounts  discovered  he  had 
paid  "  for  eating  thirty-six  freemen 
upstair.-;,  for  eating  si.K  freemen  down- 
stairs,  and  for  eating  a  parson,  his  two 


the  place — Jenny  Car's   wife  Bryan  Gar- 
ratry  f  "his  mark." 

The  Irish  innkeeper's  comical  statement 
of  accounts  was  doubtless  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  its  recipient,  which  is  more 
than  could  be  said  of  a  Bcddgelert  lodging- 
letter's    bill     for    "  bettadoes,     twopence; 


friends,  and  a  dog."  He  was  not  the  only  j  abes,  one  shilling  and  twopence;  begn,  cne 
man  who  had  done  so,  witness  Bryan  i  shilling  and  ninepence  ;  fluar,  one  shilling; 
Garratry's  bill  against  Sir  Mark  Somcr-  j  four  loofs  ot  gcas,  eightpence ;  egs  one 
ville,  still  preserved,  as  such  a  curiosity  penny;"  articles  resolved  af  tersomccogita- 
deserved  to  be,  at  Somervillo  Hall: — "l"(j  tion  into  potatoes,  apples,  bacon,  flour, 
April  182t).  My  Bill. — To  eating  sixteen  I  oatcake  loaves,  and  eggs.  Quite  as  orio-inal 
freeholders  above-stairs  for  Sir  Marks  at  ,  in  his  orthography  was  the  Essex  host^who 
three  slulliiiss  and  sixpence  a  head,  is  to  j  took  a  horse  into  his  stables  for  a  night, 
me  two  pounds  twelve  shillings.  To  eat-  and  sent  him  home  next  morning  with  the 
iug  sixteen  more  below-stairs,  and  two  |  brief  bill  of  charges — "  To  anos  four  shil- 
priests  after  supper,  is  to  mo  two  pounds  '  lings  and  sixpence;  to  ogitinonimom  six- 
fifteen  shillings  and  ninepence.  To  six  1  pence  ;  "  although  his  customer  was  not 
beds  in  one  room  and  four  iu  another,  at  j  likely  to  be  so  puzzled  as  the  gentleman 
two  guineas  every  bed,  and  not  more  than  |  who,  having  rejected  a  wheelbarrow  and 
four  iu  any  bed  at  any  time,  cheap  enough  '  received  another  in  its  place,  found  himself 
God  knows,  is  to   me  twenty-two   pounds  i  set  down  as  a.  debtor, 

five  shillines.     To  eighteen  horses  .and  five  '  -r  ,     , 

,«„t„        I       J.        ^"  '-'o'"'^'-'   uoi-'Cs  anu  n\  e      Iq  ^  wooden  barrow  anda  wooden  do.  four  shillings 

mules  about  my  yard  all  niglit    at  three  !         and  sixpeuee. 

shillings  every  one  of  them,  and  for  a  mare  ;  ^^  '' '"•'oJ*;"  ban'ow  and  a  wood  do.  four  shillings 

which  was  lost  on  the  head  watching  them  ""''  '''I""'*'-  _ 

all  night,  is  to  me  five  pounds  five  shillings,  i  or  the  Devonshire  tourist  whoso  washer- 

For  breakfast  or  tay  in  the  morning,  for    woman  demanded  OOo  III  of  him,  taking 

every  one  of  them  and  as   many  more  as  i  it  ^^^  granted  ho   would   understand  tlie 

they  brought,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  is  to  i  large  Os   stood   for  shillings,  the  little  one 

me  four  pounds  twelve  shillings.     To  raw    for  sixpence,  and  the  Is  for  pence. 

whisky   and    punch,    without    talking    of 


pipes,  tobacco,  as  well  as  for  porter  and 
as  well  as  for  breaking  a  pot  above-stairs 
and  other  glasses  and  delf  for  the  first  j 
day  and  night,  I  am  not  very  sure,  but  , 
for  the  first  three  days  and  a  half  of  i 
the  election  as  little  as  I  can  tell  it,  and  ' 
to  be  very  exact,*'is  in  all  or  thereabout, 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

DONNE,*'  "kO    ALTERNATITE," 
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CIIAITEK   XLV.     ULOOD    IS   TlIirKEU   TII.\N 

w.\ri:u  ! 
"A.s  our  dear  Kate  is  going  to  marry 
as  near  as  I  can  guess  it  and  not  to  bo  too  j  so  brilliantly  and  happily,  she  may  think 
particular,  is  to  me  at  least  seventy-nine  it  very  unkind  of  us  if  we  abstain  from 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  ninepence.  I  writing  to  wi.sh  her  well,"  Mrs.  Forest 
For  shaving  and  cropping  off  the  heads  of  ,  says  to  her  daughters  one  morning,  when 
the  fourty-nino  freeholders  for  Sir  Marks  they  have  finislied  reading  Kate's  letter 
at  thirteen  pence  for  every  head  of  them  1  announcing  the  fact. 
ly  my  brother  as  has  a  vote,  is  to  me  two  I      "  She  might  have    thought   it  equally 

i  lunds  thirteen  shillings  one  penny.     For  '  unkind  of  us  to  abstain  from  writing  to 
i  vomit  and  nurso  for  poor  Tom  Kcrman  !  wish  her  well   if  she  had  been  going  to 

1  the  middle  of  the  night,   when  he  was  j  marry  Lindly  and  miserably,"  Jlarian  says; 

it  expected,  is  tome  ten   hogs.     I  don't    "but  yuu'ro   right,  mamma!   it's   the  one 
t  ilk  of  the  pipes  or  for  keeping  him  sober    marriage    in   the   family   from    which   we 

<  long  as  he  was  sober,  is  to  me  fourty    may  expect  good  things." 
■  muds  ten  shillings.     The  total  one  hun-  i       "Wishing  joy  on  such  occasions  is  ultcr 

red  and   ten  pounds   eight   shillings  and    nonsense,"   Gertrude  says,  pettishly,    "we 
-cvenpence.     You  may   say  one  hundred    shall  each  and  all  have  our  allotted  share 
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of  good  and  evil ;  I  for  one  expect  so  little 
of  what  some  people  would  call  happiness, 
that  whatever  comes  (unless  it's  poverty) 
I  can't  be  disappointed." 

"That's  what  I  call  facing  the  unknown 
in  a  proper  spirit,"  Marian  says,  laughing. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  fancy  that 
Charlotte  is  much  more  enthusiastic." 

"  Prank  is  a  man  to  inspire  love  in  any 
girl,  remember,"  Frank's  mother  observes. 

"  How  ridiculously  extravagant  Frank 
is  getting,"  Gertrude  says,  seriously;  "did 
you  see  that  ring  he  has  given  her  ?  It's 
like  mine,  and  she  tells  me  she  has  the 
whole  set." 

"  Frank  didn't  give  it  to  her,"  Marian 
explains  in  surprise  ;  "  surely  she  told  you 
that." 

"  All  she  told  me  was,  not  to  question 
Frank  about  it,  as  he  bore  interrogation 
badly ;  as  if  I  were  addicted  to  idle 
curiosity  !  Her  caution  was  another  proof 
of  her  want  of  tact." 

"  Another  proof  of  her  tact,  I  think," 
Marian  says ;  "  only  she  should  have 
warned  the  family  all  round,  and  fettered 
the  fraternal  tongue.  I  spoke  to  Fi-ank 
about  that  ring,  and  he  knew  nothing 
about  it." 

"  As  she  is  to  be  our  brother's  wife,  it 
will  be  as  well  not  to  question  her  about 
every  bit  of  jewellery  she  may  put  on," 
Gertrude  says,  scornfully.  "She's  just  the 
woman  to  get  presents  from  every  man 
she  meets  ;  she's  a  wily,  luring  woman,  and 
one  doesn't  suspect  her  until  one  finds  her 
out,  because  she's  so  fair  and  placid." 

"  Ton  rather  liked  her  at  first,"  Marian 
says,  in  some  surprise,  "  have  you  found 
her  out  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Gertrude  says,  contemptuously, 
"  she's  trying  hard  to  get  Clement  now, 
and  she  thinks  that  I  am  blind  to  it  all 
because  I  make  no  sign." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  your  natural  jealousy  of 
any  portion  of  his  attention  being  given 
to  anyone  else,  that  makes  you  think 
this?"  Mrs.  Forest  says,  languidly.  "I 
am  sure  Clement  scarcely  treated  her  with 
common  civility  at  first,  and  even  now  he 
hardly  takes  any  notice  of  her." 

"  Jealousy  !  "  Gertrude  echoes.  "  Dear 
mamma,  if  I  liked  Clement  Graham  well 
enough  to  feel  jealous  of  any  other  woman 
on  his  account,  I  should  pity  myself  pro- 
foundly, I  assure  you." 

"Bat  we  were  talking  about  Kate," 
Marian  says ;  "  who's  to  write  to  her, 
mamma  ?  " 

"  1  think,  considering  the  very  advanta- 


geous match  she's  going  to  make,  that  it 
would  not  be  amiss  if  we  all  wrote  to  her. 
I  did  hope  to  have  had  him  for  a  son-in- 
law  at  one  time,"  Mrs.  Forest  adds,  as 
Gertrude  quits  the  room,  "but  as  it  is  we 
must  not  forget  what  is  due  to  my  only 
brother's  only  daughter." 

"  No,  we  have  forgotten  that  too  long," 
Marian  says,  seriously.  "  Mamma,  if  I 
were  Kate,  I  should  return  my  relatives' 
letters,  with  the  one  little  remark  that  their 
kindness  came  too  late." 

"  Kate  won't  do  that." 

"  No,  Kate  won't  do  that,  she's  too " 

Marian  stops,  and  Mrs.  Forest  asks, 

"  Too  what?  " 

"  Too  strong,  mamma ;  she  must  feel 
that  we  have  all  been  so  '  little  '  to  her, 
that  it  would  seem  to  her  like  breaking  a 
butterfly  on  the  wheel  to  revenge  herself 
on  us  in  the  smallest  degree." 

"  I  should  like  her  to  be  married  from 
here,  the  same  day  the  others  are,"  Mrs. 
Forest  says  meditatively,  ignoring  Marian's 
last  remark.  "It  would  be  the  fitting  and 
proper  thing  that  she  should  go  fi'oni  her 
own  aunt's  house." 

Meantime  there  has  been  a  little  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  the  much-dis- 
cussed ring,  between  Frank  Forest  and 
his  betrothed.  He  is  not  a  weakly-curious 
man,  nevertheless  it  does  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  desire  to  know  about  it  in  his 
mind,  when  he  sees  this  ring  flashing 
forth  its  myriad  hues,  on  the  same  finger 
whereon  he  has  placed  his  plain  bar  of 
gold,  as  a  pledge  of  his  engagement  to  her. 

"  That's  a  very  pretty  ring,"  he  says, 
taking  her  hand  uji  to  examine  it  more 
closely.  He  has  just  strolled  in  this 
morning  to  pay  her  one  of  his  very  brief 
visits — brief  because  he  cannot  constrain 
himself  to  stay  long  in  Mr.  Grange's 
house. 

"Yes,  they're  very  fine,"  she  says 
quietly,  "  I  like  opals  better  than  any- 
thing." 

"  One  of  the  wedding  presents  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  may  say  yes." 

He  will  not  directly  ask  her  who  gave 
her  the  ring,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  would 
like  to  know,  and  Charlotte  marks  his 
looks,  and  laughs  within  herself  at  the 
idea  of  what  he  wou.ld  feel  if  she  told 
him. 

"Your  sister  Gertrude  is  evidently  sur- 
prised at  my  having  any  friends  well 
enough  ofi  to  give  me  anything  beyond 
the  vahio  of  sixpence,"  she  laughs.  "  Yon 
should  have  seen  her  blank  stare  of  amaze- 
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mcnt  when  I  told  licr  I  had  the  whole  set, 
necklet,  bracelets,  earrings,  brooch,  every- 
thinj:^." 

"  You  have  the  -whole  set  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  it's  snperb,"  she  says,  and 
hei-  face  lights  np  with  a  gleam  of  genuine, 
ardent  love  for  the  jewels. 

"  Your  fi'iend — whoever  he  or  she  mny 
bo — is  very  generous ;  I  hope  several  more 
of  the  same  sort  will  turn  up  and  treat 
you  with  equal  liberality  when  you're 
mamed. 

He  says  this  carelessly,  and  his  uncon- 
cern is  not  feigned.  Ho  is  not  at  all 
jealous  of  his  Cliarlottc.  Remembering 
how  very  hard  she  tried  to  win  him,  he 
cannot  think  that  she  will  lose  him  lightly. 
Aft<;r  the  manner  of  confiding  man,  he 
trusts  the  wrong  woman,  iu  the  wrong  place. 

Presently  she  startles  him  by  saying, 

"  Your  family  are  hardly  behaving  to 
me  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  make 
me  eager  to  become  a  member  of  it, 
Frank ;  your  mother  and  sisters  are 
civil — just  civil — because  you  are  here 
to  enforce  civility  from  them ;  but  I 
have  never  had  a  line  of  congratulation 
from  your  cousin  Kate.  I  suppose  Cap- 
tain Bellairs  and  yon  mean  to  keep  np 
friendly  relations.  Between  you,  you 
ought  to  insist  upon  her  being  commonly 
conrteons  to  me." 

Frank  gives  a  gmnt.  Feminine  qnarrels 
arc  things  to  which  ho  has  a  peculiarly 
strong  distaste.  He  has  a  theory  about 
everything  that  is  a  little  out  of  joint 
righting  itself,  if  only  there  is  no  undue 
interference.  He  also  has  a  belief  in  his 
consin  Kate's  ability  to  stand  out  against 
any  amount  of  insistance  either  on  his  part, 
or  that  of  Captain  Bellairs. 

"  It's  hardly  my  place  to  dictate  to 
another  man's  wife,"  ho  says. 

"  But  it  is  your  place  to  see  that  your 
own  wife  is  treatid  properly  by  your  own 
family." 

"  On  my  word,  Charlotte,  I  didn't  think 
yon  were  a  woman  to  make  a  fuss  about 
nothing.  I  have  had  so  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing  to  put  up  with  lately,"  the  young 
man  continues,  dejectedly ;  "  I  looked  for- 
ward t<i  that  form  of  misery  ceasing  when 
I  married  you." 

"  In  fact  you  thonght  I  was  so  tame 
that  I  might  be  insnlted  with  impunity," 
Charlotte  says,  bringing  a  few  tears  into 
her  eyes. 

"  Don't  cry,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  he  says  ; 
"  it  won't  alter  my  opinion,  and  it  won't 
improve  your  appearance." 


Her  rage  at  this  last  remark  is  so  great, 
that  she  longs  to  rise  up  and  toll  him  that 
she  has  done  with  him,  and  that  she  has  a 
brighter  fate  than  any  he  can  oiTer  her  in 
store.  But  she  dares  not  do  it,  for  Clement 
Graham  has  decreed  that  the  time  is  not 
ripe  yet,  and  she  is  too  wise  in  her  gene- 
ration to  risk  tlie  substance  for  the  shadow. 

For  in  spite  of  her  burning  desire 
to  bear  Mr.  Graham's  name,  and  to 
have  a  rightful  share  in  his  wealth,  she 
distrusts  and  despises  him,  as  thoroughly 
as  it  is  possible  for  one  mean-natured 
creature  to  despise  another.  She  knows 
well  that,undi.'r  the  prossnrcof  the  smallest 
difficulty,  he  would  renounce  her,  as  readily 
as  he  would  cast  away  an  old  glove. 

It  is  not  a  reassuring  conviction  to  have, 
with  regard  to  the  man  with  whom  she 
hopes  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
But  she  has  it  so  strongly  that  she  curbs 
her  impulse  to  tell  Frank  she  can  do  with- 
out him  very  well,  for  fear  of  the  evil  effects 
which  may  result  from  a  premature  avowal. 
This  hope  supports  her;  she  will  taunt 
him  well  with  his  weak  trust,  and  his  vain 
blindness,  as  soon  as  ever  she  dare  do  so. 

"  My  appearance  is  the  last  thing  I  think 
of,  Frank,"  she  says  accordingly,  with 
well  simulated  meekness. 

"  Lucky  thing  for  you,  dear,"  Frank  says 
good-humouredly  ;  "  for  you're  getting  so 
fat  that  very  soon  you'll  have  no  appear- 
ance worth  mentioning."  Then  he  takes 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  makes  a 
sketch  of  what  she  will  be  in  a  year  or  two, 
preserving  a  likeness  to  her  plnmp  person, 
bnt  exaggerating  it  greatly. 

"  I  think  you  stick  on  too  much  gear," 
he  says  prcsentlj-,  his  mind  still  dwelling 
upon  that  appearance  of  hers  which  she 
professes  to  so  entirely  disregard,  and 
unobservant  of  the  wrath  and  fury  that 
flash  from  her  offended  eyes.  "  All  these 
puffings  and  furbelows  arc  very  well  for 
the  sylphs,  you  know,  but  you  ought  to 
go  in  for  the  plainer  lines  and  the  darker 
colours." 

Nothing  in  all  her  intercourse  with  him 
has  irritated  ('harlotte  Grange  to  such  a 
degree  as  this  speech  of  his,  which  savours 
of  disapproval  of  her  style  of  dress.  She 
is  a  woman  who  loves  rich  textured  silks  of 
light  hues,  and  grand  expanses  of  white 
lace.  It  must  be  admitted  that  from  the 
dressmaker's  point  of  view  these  things 
become  her.  That  is  to  say,  they  look  well 
on  her,  whether  or  not  she  looks  well  in 
them  is  immaterial. 

Bnt  Frank  is  an  artist,  not  a  milliner. 
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"  I  know  who  has  taught  you  to  like 
plain  lines  and  dark  hues,"  she  says, 
bitterly  ;  "  your  cousin  Kate,  she  thinks 
they  suit  her.  What  a  pity !  "  she  adds  with 
a  laugh  that  is  very  derisive,  although  it 
is  melodiously  sweet,  "  that  she  doesn't 
allow  someone  to  show  her  how  to  make 
the  best  of  herself.  She  has  got  hold  of 
those  antiquated  notions  about  simple 
white  muslins,  and  flowing  draperies,  and 
beauty  unadorned  generally.  It  was  all 
very  well  while  she  was  struggling  along 
in  obscurity,  but  when  she  is  Captain 
Bellairs's  wife,  when  she  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  a  gentlewoman " 

Disgust  has  kept  him  silent  up  to  this 
point,  but  now  he  speaks. 

"  Another  word  in  that  strain,  and  every 
bond  which  exists  between  us  is  broken, 
Charlotte." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  break  off 
your  engagement  to  me  ?  "  she  asks  ;  and 
a  vision  of  the  possibility  of  getting 
damages  out  of  him,  before  her  engage- 
ment to  Clement  Graham  is  made  public, 
crosses  her  pure  mind. 

"  That  shall  be  as  you  please,"  he  says, 
disappointing  her  by  the  remark;  "  but  if 
you  do  marry  me,  you'll  quickly  learn 
that  I  will  have  no  slighting  mention 
made  of  my  cousin.  If  you  venture  to 
make  it,  you  shall  suffer  for  it." 
"  How  manly  to  threaten  me  !  " 
"  You  shall  suffer  for  it  in  a  way  that 
would  be  very  painful  to  a  delicate-minded 
woman,"  he  goes  on  calmly;  "I  shall  tell 
Bellairs  and  his  wife  that  you  arc  the 
cause  of  the  cessation  of  intimacy  there  will 
be  between  us,  for  that  I  am  afraid  of  your 
disgracing  yourself  by  an  exhibition  of 
vulgar  spite,  and  so  making  me  ashamed 
of  you." 

She  has  no  real  courage.  Furious  as 
she  is,  she  dare  not  resent  this  severe 
rebuke,  for  is  she  not  still  uncertain  of 
her  ground  with  Clement  Graham  ?  Like 
a  half-bred  hound,  she  quails  when  a 
determined  hand  is  raised  ag.ainst  her. 
Like  a  half-bred  hound,  she  is  willing  to 
crawl  to  the  heel  that  kicks  her,  rather 
than  stand  up  against  the  severity.  All 
.she  dares  to  do  is  to  smile  that  false,  set 
smile  of  hers,  which  adapts  itself  to  every 
occasion,  and  passes  muster  for  sunshiny 
amiability  in  the  eyes  of  the  unobservant. 
"  You  have    a    most    forgiving    spirit, 


Prank.  I  like  that  in  a  man  ;  you  have 
no  angry  feeling  against  her  because  you 
couldn't  get  her  to  love  you." 

He  gives  his  head  an  impatient  shake. 
Knowing,  as  he  does,  how  well  he  had  got 
his  cousin  Kate  to  love  him  at  one  time, 
it  is  rather  hard  on  him  to  be  told  that  he 
has  failed  to  win  her  affection  altogether. 
Howevei',  his  manliness  constrains  him  to 
be  silent  under  the  taunt. 

"  A  very  forgiving  spirit,"  Charlotte 
goes  on,  quietly  ;  "  for  not  only  did  she  fail 
to  see  your  merits  herself,  but  she  tried 
so  hard  to  make  me  see  your  demerits." 

"  And  love  made  you  blind,  I  suppose 
you  mean  me  to  believe,"  he  says,  laughing 
lightly.  "Come,  now,  Charlotte,  don't  try 
any  humbug  of  that  kind  on  with  me ; 
it  might  answer  if  you  had  an   ass  like 

Graham  to  deal  'svith " 

He  pulls  himself  up  in  his  scoffing  speech, 
for,  to  his  surprise,  the  lady  of  his  love  has 
become  scarlet  in  her  usually  pale  face. 

"  How  you  all  profess  to  despise  Mr. 
Graham,"  she  says,  "  and  yet  how  gladly 
you  all  jumped  at  him  for  your  sister  I  " 

"  Look  here,  don't  make  mistakes,"  he 
says  seriously.  "  Grertrude  is  wilful,  and 
the  way  she  chooses  to  go  she  will  go  ;  but  if 
any  sacrifice  on  my  part  could  separate  her 
from  that  Tool,  I'd  make  it  gladly." 

For  a  moment,  as  the  tones  of  the  perfect 
contempt  he  feels  for  Clement  Graham 
ring  in  her  ear,  she  feels  inclined  to 
stick  to  the  man  and  relinquish  the  cur. 
But  she  thinks  again  of  the  money  that 
will  be  her  portion,  and  the  mortification 
that  will  be  the  portion  of  the  Forests, 
when  she  has  compassed  her  present 
ends.  These  reflections  save  her  from 
being  honest  for  once  in  her  life,  so  she 
merely  twii'ls  the  ring  of  promise  upon 
her  finger,  and  tries  to  caress  Frank 
into  a  state  of  apathy  about  her  actions 
and  intentions,  until  the  time  is  ripe. 
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CHAPTER  XI.     THE  BARGAIN'  CAURIED  OUT. 

The  "  Mystcrions  disappearance  of  a 
banker's  clerk,"  although  a  taking  head- 
line for  the  contents-bill  of  the  penny 
newspapers,  did  not  create  any  deep  or 
wide-spread  sensation.  In  the  first  place 
it  occnrred  too  soon  after  the  murder 
of  Mr.  iliddleham,  and  in  the  second  it 
lacked  a  person  of  some  social  distinction 
for  its  hero.  Bankers  are  persons  of  in- 
fluence and  position.  Mr.  Middloham  was 
known  to,  and  rccon'nised  by,  many  of  the 
great  in  the  land  ;  he  would  be  missed  at 
his  club  ;  the  wealthy  clients  of  the  bank 
would  no  longer  find  him,  polite  and  oven 
deferential,  in  the  parlour ;  and  when  tho 
snmmcr  came  round  again  the  fact  that 
I  the  Loddonford  garden-parties  wore  things 
of  the  past,  would  revive  a  recollection  of 


young  man  had  acted  as  a  kijid  of  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Middlcham,  whose  con- 
fidence he  enjoyed,  and  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  murder,  he  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  absence  of 
some  jewellery,  of  great  value,  which,  as 
he  avowed,  he  had  assisted  Mr.  Heath  in 
cataloguing  and  putting  away.  This  was 
not  mentioned  to  Sergeant  Francis  until 
some  time  after  the  case  was  placed  in  his 
hands — ho  only  knew  of  the  Middleham 
murder  by  report,  having  been  engaged  in 
hunting  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  tlirongh 
the  United  States  when  it  was  committed — - 
but  as  soon  as  he  learnt  the  fact  a  new  liglit 
dawned  upon  him.  His  impression  hitherto 
had  been  that  Danby  had  been  the  victim 
of  some  foni  play,  and  all  his  action  had 
been  taken  under  that  presumption.  Now, 
his  idea  was  that  the  young  man  had  de- 
liberately planned  and  carried  out  his 
escape  from  justice.  "  Not  that  I  think  he 
murdered  tho  old  gent,"  the  sergeant  said, 
under  tho  seal  of  conjugal  confidence,  to 
his  wife,  whose  good  sense  had  more  than 
once  prompted  valuable  suggestions  to 
him  ;  "  from  all  I  can  hear  he  would  seem 


the  host  who  used   to  preside  over  them 
with  so  much  courtesy.  But  that  a  banker's 
j  clerk  should  disappear,  had  no  interest  for  |  to  1)0  a  mild  kind  of  young  fellow,  without 
any  one  save  his  own  immediate  friends    pluck    enough    for   a   job    of    that    kind ; 
and  relations.     So  long  as  the  books  were    though    the   murder  itself  was  only  done 


carefully  kept,  their  gold  shovelled  out  to 
them  across  the  counter,  and  their  notes 
separated  with  duly  moistened  forefinger, 
the  customers  did  not  care  by  whom  these 
duties  were  performetl ;  and  as  Danby's 
■work  had  not  brought  him  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  public,  he  was  but  little 
missed,  and  the  enquiries  about  him  were 
,  singularly  few. 

^  At  the  same  time  the  case  was  not  lost 
sight  of  by  the  police,  amongst  some  of 
whom  a  certain  theory  obtained  strong 
favour.      It   was    remembered    that    the 


out  of  necessity  at  the  moment,  consequent 
upon  ^[r.  iliddlehani's  catching  hold  of 
'em,  or  holiering.and  hadn't  been  originnllv 
meant.  This  Danby  must  have  stood  in 
with  the  others,  taking  tho  diamonds  for 
his  share  of  tho  swag,  and  waited  for  his 
opportunity  of  getting  clear  off.  His  letter 
to  the  young  woman,  so  mucli  of  it  as  can  ' 
be  made  out,  points  to  that ;  foreign  land, 
new  life,  and  all  that  caper.  She  being 
took  ill  npsct  that  game,  and  he  had  to 
make  himself  scarce,  and  be  off  by  himself. 
But  he'll  write  as  soon  as  he  is  settled,  for 
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her  to  come  out  -with  liim,  and  we  sliall 
hsbwe  to  -stop  that  eartb.  Not  that  I  believe 
for  an  instant  that  she's  in  it  or  knows 
what  is  np  ;  hut  her  father  struck  me  as 
being  downy  to  the  backbone,  and  it 
wouldn't  a  bit  surprise  me  if  he  knew 
where  the  young  fellow  was  to  be  found  !  " 

Thus  thought  Sergeant  Francis ;  but, 
beyond  his  wife,  he  took  no  one  into  his 
■confidence,  and  kept  his  opinion  to  himself. 

At  the  bank  no  such  suspicion  was 
entertained.  Danby  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of  high 
principle  and  strict  int-egi-ity ;  and,  in  the 
first  days  after  his  disappearance,  much 
anxiety  was  displayed  by  his  brother  clerks 
as  to  his  fate.  But  interest  and  specu- 
lation soon  died  out,  a  general  promotion 
of  the  juniors  was  made,  a  new  candidate 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  stool,  and  all 
things  went  on  as  before. 

One  morning  Mr.  Smowle  happened  to 
arrive  unusually  late,  even  for  him ;  he 
had  just  reached  his  desk  and  was  making 
a  great  spluttering  with  a  dry  quill  pen  on 
the  pages  of  his  ledger,  in  order  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  was  very  biisily  engaged, 
when  Rumbold,  the  porter,  woi-ked  his 
way  round  the  office,  and  under  cover  of 
his  coaling  operations,  took  occasion  to 
enter  into  a  short  conversation. 

"  Pity  you  hurried  yourself  this  morain', 
Mr.  S.,"  he  commenced  ;  "  we  was  think- 
ing of  sending  out  for  the  Morning  Post, 
which  is  not  among  the  papers  taken  here, 
to  see  what  fashionable  game  you  was  up 
to.  You  won't  be  able  to  fluff  'em  much 
longer,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"  Don't  you  try  to  be  funny.  Rummy,  or 
you  might  hurt  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Smowle, 
waving  his  pen  in  a  deprecatory  manner. 
"  And  don't  laugh  at  your  own  jokes,  you 
middle-aged  orphan ;  you're  getting  purple 
in  the  face,  and  apoplexy  is  imminent. 
Have  I  been  asked  after  ?  " 

"  Asked  after  ?  "  repeated  the  porter,  "  I 
should  rather  say  you  had  been  asked  after. 
Thatpartyfrom  Gambroon's  was  here  again, 
and  I  ain't  going  to  tell  him  you're  out  of 
town  any  more.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  parlour  this  morning, 
and  I  advise  you  to  settle  with  him,  for  he 
means  mischief." 

"  I'll  settle  with  him.  Rummy,"  said 
Mr.  Smowle ;  "  that  is,  I  will  give  him 
three  pounds  on  account  and  order  a,  now 
suit  of  clothes,  which  ho  will  like  better 
even  than  money.  Put  I  didn't  mean 
that;  I  meant,  has  Hampstead  been  asking 
after  me  ?  " 


"No,  he  haven't,"  said  the  porter,  "he's 
got  too  much  to  do,  clearing  up  his  work, 
to  pay  any  attention  to  you  and  your 
affairs  just  now." 

"  Clearing  up  his  work !  "  said  Mr. 
Smowle,  in  astonishment,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  that.  Rummy  ?  One  would 
think  that  Christmas  and  that  confounded 
last  day  of  the  old  year,  when  we  have  to 
balance  up  all  those  blessed  old  books, 
were  close  at  hand." 

"  He  is  clearing  up  his  work  all  the 
same,"  said  the  porter,  decidedly ;  "  he's 
going  away  again." 

"What's  the  matter  now,"  asked  Mr. 
Smowle  ;  "  more  of  these  foreign  fellows 
trying  their  games  again  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  porter,  with 
a  fat  chuckle  ;   "  this  is  a  start,  this  is  !  " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  anything 
about  poor  little  Walter  D ,  nothing- 
been  heard  of  him,  has  there  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  and  never  won't  be,"  said 
the  porter  ;  "  that's  my  opinion.  No,  this 
is  quite  a  different  caper.  You  would 
never  guess  if  you  tried  till  lunch  time, 
which  it  can't  be  far  off,  so  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  The  governor  is  going  to  be 
married." 

"  What !"  cried  Mr.  Smowle,  in  so  loud 
a  key  that  some  of  the  elder  clerks  turned 
round  and  indignantly  said  "  Hush  !  " 
"  Hampstead  going  to  be  spliced  !  How 
do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  heard  him  telling  it  to  Mr.  Frod- 
sham,  yesterday,"  said  the  porter,  "  when 
I  was  putting  away  the  private  ledgers  in 
the  private  safe.  '  You  will  have  to  take 
command  here  for  a  short  time,'  he  said. 
'  Oh,  indeed  sir,'  says  old  F.,  who  is  un- 
common polite  now  to  the  governor ; 
fancying,  I  suppose,  that  he  is  always 
likely  to  get  the  sack.  '  Are  you  going 
away  on  business,  sir  ?  '  he  says.  '  Well, 
no,'  says  the  governor,  ^vith  as  much  of  a 
smile  as  he  ever  treats  himself  to.  '  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  call  it  pleasure.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  Frod- 
sham.'  '  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,'  says  old  F., 
though  his  face  didn't  look  much  as  if  he 
highly  ajipreciated  matrimony  himself, 
which  I  don't  wonder  at,  having  met  liim 
one  Sunday  afternoon  in  High-street, 
Islington,  walking  with  Mrs.  F.,  who 
must  be  called  a  corker.  '  Do  I  know 
the  lady  ?  '  'I  think  not,'  says  the 
governor,  very  stiff.  '  Wo  have  been 
engaged  some  time.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — Captain 
Studley.'    '  Studley  ?    Studley  ?  '  say.s  old 
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Y.,  '  I  don't  recollect  tliat  name  among 
the  accounts  here.'  '  I  daresay  not,'  says 
the  governor,  '  bnt  no  donbt  I  shall 
persuade  Captain  Studley  to  bank  here 
henceforward.  However,  I  shall  be  going 
sway  at  the  end  of  the  week,'  he  says, 
'  and  shall  be  away  about  a  fortnight,  and 
yon  will  have  to  take  charge.'  " 

"  That  is  a  go,"  said  Mr.  Smowle. 
"  Well,  one  comfort  is,  one  can  do  pretty 
niTich  as  one  likes  when  Froddy's  in 
charge.  Fancy  this  one  getting  spliced, 
though.  He  don't  look  the  figure  for  the 
part.  I  shonldn't  care  about  playing  Joan 
to  his  Darby,  on  a  dull  evening  in  October, 
in  a  back  parlour  in  Camden  Town,  before 
the  gas  was  lit.  I've  seen  old  Studley — 
military  looking,  swaggering  old  buck — he 
has  been  here  to  see  Hampstead  once  or 
twice,  and  I  pointed  him  out  to  Bentle  at 
Tattersall's  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Well, 
that's  one  pound  sterling  out  of  my 
pocket." 

"  What  do  yoTi  mean  by  that,  Mr.  S.  ?  " 
said  the  porter,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  Why  there  will  be  a  subscription  got 
np  to  present  him  with  a  neat  and  appro- 
priate offering  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage," said  Mr.  Smowle :  "  of  course — a 
pickle  trophy,  or  a  wine  cooler,  or  a  gentle 
cow  on  the  top  of  a  butter-dish,  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  which  old  Froddy 
will  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at 
Peckham." 

"  I  suppose  there  won't  be  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  spread?  "  said  the  porter,  in 
a  grumbling  tone.  "  No,  the  governor  ain't 
one  of  that  sort.  It  is  enongh  to  bring 
the  tears  into  your  eyes,  when  yon  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  get  him  a  streaky 
loin  chop,  as  is  a  perfect  picture  both 
before  and  after  it  goes  on  the  grid- 
iron, to  tind  it  don't  give  him  no  more 
satisfaction  than  if  it  had  been  bought 
off  a  stall  in  Clare  Market  on  Saturday 
night." 

The  news  which  was  thus  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Smowle  and  his  associates  of 
the  Iwink  created  some  little  excitement  in 
the  village  of  Loddonford,  where  it  was 
sedulously  spread  by  Dr.  Blathcrwick 
directly  he  became  acquainted  with  it. 
Captain  Studley,  though  frequently  away 
from  home,  and,  even  when  in  residence  at 
the  cottage,  mixing  but  little  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  had,  as  has  been 
said,  made  himself  popular  by  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  he  had  joined  the  penny 
readings  during  the  previous  winter.    The 


villagers,  moreover,  whoso  only  permanent 
visitors  were  an  occasional  artist  or  two, 
who  would  put  up  at  the  tavern  during 
the  summer  months  and  carry  away  a 
sheaf  of  valuable  sketches  for  completion 
at  home,  were  very  proud  of  counting  a 
man  of  such  distinguished  manners  and 
appearance  as  the  captain  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Their  absolute  ignorance  of  his 
resources  and  occupation,  of  the  purpose 
for  which  ho  would  suddenly  quit  the 
cottage  and  of  his  destination,  which  he 
himself  only  vaguely  alluded  to  as  "  on  the 
Continent,"  all  served  to  enhance  his  posi- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  the  gaping  rustics. 
Nothing,  indeed,  was  personally  known  of 
Anne ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the 
worthy  people  of  Loddonford  should  not 
take  an  interest  in  her.  It  was  not  Dr. 
Blatherwick's  fault  if  they  did  not,  for 
she  served  him  as  the  staple  subject  of 
conversation  for  many  a  long  day.  Her 
extraordinary  illness,  the  cause  of  which 
he  had  defined  directly  he  saw  her — 
directly  he  saw  her,  my  dear  madam.  He 
had  been  young  himself,  and  had  not  for- 
gotten all  he  had  undergone  in  those  days, 
but  it  was  not  for  him  to  speak  ;  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  watch  the  case  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  and,  when  he 
had  carried  it  through  successfully — and 
he  might  venture  to  remark,  in  confidence 
to  you,  that,  at  one  time,  it  had  caused 
him  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety — the 
father,  Captain  Studley  ;  rather  a  remark- 
able man,  my  dear  madam,  with  a  short, 
prompt  way  about  him,  like  those  used  to 
command  ;  had  confessed  that  this  illness 
had  sprung  from  a  love  quarrel  ;  but 
matters  had  been  put  right,  and  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  brought  to  book,  as  any- 
one who  knew  the  captain  could  very  well 
imagine,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place  directly ;  so  soon,  at  least,  as  he. 
Dr.  Blathcrwick,  could  guarantee  that  his 
patient  was  sufficiently  recovered.  How 
was  she  getting  on  ?  Well,  she  was 
making  sure,  but  not  rapid,  progress. 
Pretty  ?  Well,  it  was  impossible  to  say  ; 
there  are  so  many  different  opinions  about 
beauty,  bnt  he  should  say  interesting 
rather  than  pretty,  and,  between  our- 
selves, my  dear  madam,  rather  dull,  and 
lacks  the  vivacity  which  distinguishes 
the  father,  and  is  singularly  silent  and 
uncommunicative.  The  gentleman  ?  Oh, 
yes,  the  doctor  had  seen  him  I)ut  once, 
and  then  only  for  a  minnte — tall,  dark, 
good-looking  man  ;  manager  at  Middle- 
ham's    Bank  —  j-ou    recollect,    my    dear 
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madam,  Mi\  Middleliam,  who  was  mur- 
dered— and  who  had,  I  should  say,  a  very 
excellent  position. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Blatherwick's 
prattling,  the  outside  public  would  not 
have  known  even  thus  much  of  what 
went  on  within  the  walls  of  the  cottage ; 
for  the  nurse,  who  came  away  when  all 
the  supposed  danger  was  over,  yielding 
up  her  place  again  to  her  daughter,  had 
nothing  to  report.  The  young  lady  had 
been  ill,  and  had  got  well  again,  that  was 
all  that  could  be  said,  except  that  her 
father,  the  "  Capting,"  was  devoted  to 
her,  and  had  sat  up  with  her  o'niglits,  and 
given  her  her  medicines  as  regular  as 
regular.  As  to  the  love  affair  and  the 
marriage,  that  was  all  new  to  her ;  she 
hadn't  heard  talk  of  any  young  man,  but 
her  Emma  knew  the  name  of  Heath,  and 
had  often  seen  the  gentleman  at  the 
cottage  before  Miss  Studley  came  down 
there,  which  no  doubt  he  was  making  it 
all  right  with  her  pa.  So  the  villagers 
were  compelled  to  put  up  with  this 
meagre  amount  of  information,  and  to 
await  the  wedding-day  with  patience. 

Meanwhile,  all  that  the  captain  had 
promised  in  the  last  important  interview 
with  his  daughter,  he  had  strictly  per- 
formed. She  liad  been  loft  to  herself,  and 
though  he  had  remained  constantly  at 
home ;  knowing  it  to  be  necessary  for  him 
to  be  on  the  spot,  in  case  Sergeant  Francis 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  pay  another 
visit  to  the  cottage;  he  never  attempted  to 
intrude  on  Anne's  privacy,  and  beyond  a 
duty-visit  to  her  room  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  he  saw  but  little  of  her.  The  fact 
was  that  the  captain  was  only  too  glad  of 
an  excuse,  to  remain  as  long  as  possible 
out  of  his  daughter's  presence.  The  fearful 
secret  which  was  in  their  joint  possession 
could  neither  bo  ignored  nor  alluded  to, 
and,  though  the  captain  took  particular 
care  never  to  refer  to  it,  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence  created  a  gloom,  which  oven 
his  jaunty  self-complacency,  which  had 
returned  to  him  in  fullest  force  when  he 
saw  his  safety  assured,  was  unable  to 
pierce.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
tried  to  interest  Anne  in  a  subject  which 
he  imagined  must  appeal  to  every  female 
heart,  and  asked  her  what  arrangement 
sho  intended  making  in  regard  to  her 
wedding-dress ;  but  the  answers  which  he 
received  were  so  short  and  vague,  so 
utterly  hopeless  and  uncaring,  that  he  saw 
it  would  bo  necessary  for  him  to  give  the 
requisite  orders  in  the  matter. 


Came,  as  all  things  will  come  if  di;ly 
waited  for,  the  wedding-day,  soft  and 
warm  and  bright  with  radiant  sunshine, 
as  though  it  had  become  detached  from 
July,  and  wandering  in  outer  dai'kness 
ever  since,  had  only  just  found  its  way 
again  into  the  world.  The  hanging  woods 
clothing  the  upland  and  fencing  off  the 
keen  east  wind  from  the  stately  manor- 
house,  woods  which  had  hitherto  been 
dull  and  sombre  masses,  now,  in  the  genial 
light,  displayed  their  various  autumnal 
tints  of  russet-brown,  and  fiery-red,  and 
pale  diaphanous  yellow ;  the  gorged  and 
swollen  river,  so  long  opaque,  save  in  its 
crested  wavelets,  danced  and  glittered  in 
the  brilliant  sunlit  rays,  as  though  remem- 
bering its  bygone  suiumer  sheen ;  the 
very  birds  were  cheated  into  a  belief  that 
winter  must  have  somehow  slipped  by 
unobserved  and  spring  had  come  again, 
and  strained  their  throats  to  give  it 
welcome.  In  the  churchyard — bordered 
by  the  peaceful  backwater,  the  haunt  in 
the  summer  time  of  boys  in  search  of  the 
islands  of  lovely  lilies,  then  floating  on 
its  sui-face,  but  now  abandoned  to  the 
water-rats,  by  which  its  banks  are  honey- 
combed—  in  the  churchyard,  with  its 
billowy  graves  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of 
the  square,  old,  gray  church  tower,  the 
villagers  are  assembled,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  bridal  party.  In  the  church  itself, 
dotted  here  and  there  among  the  high 
oaken  pews  —  relics  of  a  barbarous  age, 
eyesores  which  the  vicar  has  hitherto  been 
unable  to  rid  himself  of — are  the  elite  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  the  parson's 
daughters,  with  the  summer  bronze  still 
on  their  liealthy  cheeks,  ready  to  form  an 
amateur  body  of  bridesmaids  in  case 
assistance  is  required  ;  and  there  is  their 
mother,  a  hatchet-faced  little  woman, 
whose  whole  existence  is  soaked  in  soup 
and  bound  up  in  flannel,  and  whose  one 
available  reminiscence  is  of  having  had 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  breakfast  on 
the  occasion  of  a  confirmation.  There  is 
Dr.  Blathcrwiek,  with  his  professional 
suit  of  sable,  relieved  by  a  very  bright 
blue  silk  scarf  in  which  glistens  a  fat 
carbuncle  pin,  and  with  a  largo  white 
favour  pinned  on  to  his  breast,  looking  like 
a  prize  turkey  at  Christmas  time.  There, 
too,  are  three  or  four  of  the  leading 
farmers'  wives,  and  old  Mrs.  McMoffat, 
who  has  the  riverside  place  next  to  Mr. 
Middleham's,  and  makes  an  income  by 
letting  it  during  the  summer  months. 
!Major  Gylkes,  of  tlio  Manor  House — who 
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is  reported  to  be  slightly  cracked,  because 
lie  never  goes  to  bed  till  •'>  a.m.,  passing 
the  night  in  devising  methods  for  screwing 
additional  rents  ont  of  his  tenants,  but 
the  method  in  whose  madness  would  be  at 
once  appreciated  on  your  endeavour  to 
get  the  better  of  him  to  the  amount  of  say 
four-pence — is  still  outside  in  the  church- 
yard talking  to  Rushthome,  his  water- 
bailiff,  about  the  proceedings  of  certain 
suspected  poachers  ;  both  of  them  looking 
askant  at  Bob  and  Bill  Nightline,  sons  of 
the  widow  Nightline,  hostess  of  the  "  Gaff 
and  Landing  Net,"  where  the  best  of  fish  is 
to  be  procured  both  in  and  out  of  the  season. 

Vehicular  access  to  the  church  being 
impossible,  Granger's  fly,  drawn  by  a  flea- 
bitten  grey  horse,  and  driven  by  a  young 
man  whose  emblems  of  festivity,  in  the 
shape  of  white  Berlin  gloves,  have  such 
pretematurally  long  fingers  as  to  render  it 
difficult  for  him  to  feel  the  reins,  draws  up 
at  the  wicket-gato  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lime  avenue.  From  it  descends  Captain 
Studley,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  having 
tightly  strapped  his  jauntiness  in  obedience 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  When 
he  hands  his  daughter  out,  quite  an  appre- 
ciative thrill  runs  through  the  little  crowd. 
Ordinary  brides  at  Loddonford  arc  healthy, 
hearty,  blowzy  young  women,  with  apple- 
cheeks,  occasionally  tear-moistened,  but 
soon  breaking  ont  again  into  hearty,  happy 
grins.  Very  different  in  appearance  and 
demeanour  is  the  young  lady  now  descend- 
ing the  .steps  of  Granger's  fly.  Her  face 
is  perfectly  pale,  her  expression  calm  and 
dignified.  This  pallor  does  not  suit  the 
taste  of  most  of  the  bystanders,  and  a 
certain  amonntof  disappointmentis  audibly 
expressed,  but  "  what  could  you  expect 
after  her  going  through  an  illness  like 
that?"  turns  the  tide  of  popular  favour, 
and  she  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
amazingly  "  gen-teel."  She  lays  her 
fingers  lightly  on  her  father's  arm,  and 
thiy  proceed  together  up  the  avenue. 
Little  Mr.  Weavill,  the  organist,  who  has 
grateful  recollections  of  compliments  paid 
him  by  the  captain  on  his  performances 
during  the  intervals  of  the  penny  readings, 
gathera  himself  up  behind  the  red  stuff 
curtains  of  the  organ-loft,  ready  for  a  spring 
into  the  Wedding  March  so  soon  as  the 
ceremony  shall  be  ended  ;  and  a  tall,  grave 
man,  who  has  stepped  ont  from  behind 
the  sculptured  tomb  of  Sir  Roger  Gylkes, 
and  advanced  towards  the  altar,  is  dis- 
>vered    to   be    the    bridegroom    by   the 

rson's  daughters,  who  are  much  exer- 


cisrd  by  his  being   unaccompanied   by  a 
"best-man." 

Twenty  minutes  after,  Mendelssohn's 
glorious  music  surges  ont  upon  the  air, 
little  Mr.  Weavill  doing  full  justice  to  his 
theme  and  to  hia  instrument,  and  the 
bridal  pai'ty  comes  forth,  Captain  Studley 
doing  all  the  handshaking  and  gratulation 
receiving,  while  the  newly-made  man  and 
wife  walk  straight  off  to  the  attendant  fly. 
But  the  captain  is  not  long  behind  them, 
and  as  he  takes  the  back  seat,  good-natured 
Bill  Nightline,  who  puts  up  the  steps, 
fancies  he  hears  him  mutter  the  odd 
words,  "  Safe  at  last !  " 

Sleep  is  on  the  town  of  Calais,  as  a 
town  ;  on  the  empty,  deserted,  nan-ow 
streets,  in  which  the  huge  signs  of  the 
closed  shops  seem,  in  the  hazy  dawn,  to 
assert  themselves  even  more  prominently 
than  in  broad  daylight ;  on  the  bristling 
arsenal,  and  the  gate  which  Hogarth 
painted.  But  all  is  brightness  and  bustle 
in  the  flaring  terminus  of  the  railway 
station — where  blouscd  porters  are  wheel- 
ing up  enormous  barrows,  piled  high  with 
luggage  just  arrived  by  the  incoming 
steamer — and  the  restaurant,  at  which 
the  pale  and  sea-sodden  guests  are  warm- 
ing themselves  with  steaming  bouillon, 
before  starting  on  their  flight  to  Paris. 
Not  to  stop  here,  however,  but  to  make 
his  way  to  an  hotel,  is  the  intention  of  the 
tall,  elderly  Englishman  in  the  huge 
Ulster  coat,  with  a  Scotch  bonnet  pulled 
well  down  over  his  forehead,  on  whoso 
arm  a  fragile,  delicate-looking  girl  is 
hanging.  To  the  Hotel  Dessin,  he  tells 
the  commissioner,  pointing  to  a  little  pile 
of  luggage  set  aside  in  a  corner  by  itself; 
and,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  way, 
strides  off  in  advance  with  his  female 
companion.  As  they  enter  the  vast  porte 
cochere,  she  looks  round  in  terror  over 
her  shoulder,  and  he,  noticing  the  action, 
bends  his  mouth  towards  her  ear,  and 
whispers  quickly, 

"  As  I  promised  ;  he  is  gone  !  " 
"  This,  then,  is  the  salon  ;  and  this, 
with  the  door  opening  out  of  it,  the 
bedchamber  of  mademoiselle.  The  bed- 
chamber of  monsieur  is  on  the  next  floor, 
number  forty-two,  if  monsieur  would  like 
to  see  it.  Monsieur  and  mademoiselle 
must  be  tired  after  their  travelling,  and 
would  like  some  refreshment.  No  ?  Then 
I  will  have  the  honour  to  bid  them  good- 
night, and  the  femme-de-chambro  will 
attend  to  the  wants  of  mademoiselle." 
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The  speaker,  a  sTiort  man  witli  close- 
clipped,  coarse  black  liair  like  a  blacking- 
brush,  bows  himself  from  the  room  and 
leaves  the  travellers  alone.  Then  Captain 
Studley  turns  to  his  daughter,  and  with 
an  air  of  self-importance,  says,  "  The 
promise  which  I  made  to  you,  Anne,  has 
been  kept,  has  it  not  ?  Tou  have  had  no 
annoyance  from  that  man,  who  has  now 
gone  his  own  way,  and  you  are  here  under 
the  protection  of  your  father." 

She  says  "  Yes,"  faintly,  and  without 
sufficient  sense  of  gratitude  to  please  the 
captain ;  but  she  is  evidently  weak  and 
tired,  and  ho  bids  her  "  Good-night," 
promising  to  disclose  his  plans  on  the 
morrow,  and  comforting  himself,  before 
retiring  to  rest,  on  reaching  his  own  bed- 
room, with  a  cigar,  a  glass  of  cold  brandy- 
and- water,  and  a  happy  retrospect  of  the 
day's  proceedings. 

This  retrospect  is  with  him  when  he 
wakes  the  nest  morning,  pleases  him  as 
he  dresses,  and  sends  him,  well-disposed 
towards  everybody,  walking  jauntily 
down-stairs  <o  the  salon  and  humming  a 
tune.  The  door  leading  from  the  salon  to 
mademoiselle's  chamber  is  closed,  and  the 
captain  raps  lightly  thereat.  Getting  no 
answer,  he  raps  again,  more  loudly,  and 
on  turning  round  iiuds  himself  accosted 
by  the  femme-de-chambre,  of  whom  he 
had  had  a  glimpse  last  night,  and  who  tells 
him  that  mademoiselle  has  gone  out. 

"  Gone  out !  "  repeats  the  captain  in 
astonishment. 

"But     certainly,"     says     the     woman. 
"  Mademoiselle  went  out  at  seven  o'clock 
this   morning — without  saying  where  she 
was  going,  or  when  she  would  return." 
END    OF   BOOK  I. 


DEAD  LETTERS. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Historical  Manuscripts,  which 
has  recently  appeared,  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  documents  of  great  value 
and  importance  for  the  purposes  of  his- 
tory, both  national  and  local,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  numerous  and  interest- 
ing papers  in  the  shape  of  letters,  &c.,  which 
throw  considerable  light  on  mannei's  and 
customs,  chieliy  in  tlic  seventeenth  century. 
To  this  latter  clnss,  as  being  of  more  general 
interest  than  the  documents  relating  more 
particularly  to  public  affairs,  we  desire 
to  call  our  readers'  attention  ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  v^ould  state  that,  .^o  far  as  we 


are  aware,  none  of  the  documents  cited 
have  ever  been  made  public  before,  and 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  enormous  mass 
of  materials  before  us,  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  observe,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  appendis 
to  the  report  of  the  commission,  without 
attempting  a  more  exact  chronological 
arrangement. 

The  first  letter  we  cite  is  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Bagot,  at  Blithefield,  in  StaHord- 
shire,  and  is  from  R.  Adderley  to  W. 
Bagot,  is  dated  June  9th,  IGOO,  and  gives 
a  short  account,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
trial  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  notices 
the  queen's  indignation  against  RaJeigh. 
It  runs  thus  : — ■ 

"  SiK,  of  Thursday  last  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  at  York  House  before  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  and  other  lords,  the  Queen's 
Attorney,  and  Bacon;  who  shewed  himself 
a  pretty  fellow,  and  answered  them  all 
well  without  any  touch,  but  only  in  some 
disloyalty  towards  Her  Majesty.  She 
would  have  had  him  to  have  confessed 
these  articles,  which  were  agravated 
against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber.  But 
my  Lord  yielded  to  nothing,  but  only 
submitted  himself  to  Her  Majesty.  It  is 
doubtful  he  shall  lose  his  offices,  some  of 
them,  but  she  would  have  all,  and  yet 
stand  at  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  he  is 
at  his  own  house  as  he  was  before.  There 
were  some  that  said  they  would  move  Her 
Majesty  for  my  Lord's  liberty ;  and  that 
was  Mr.  Secretary,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
doubt  but  to  bring  a  discharge  before  it 
were  long ;  which  God  grant  it  may  be.  I 
doutc  he  spake  not  as  he  meant.  Mj  lord 
ia  merry  and  in  helth,  thanks  be  to  God  ; 
he  was  at  York  House  from  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  until  almost  nine  at 
night  without  cither  meat  or  drink ;  he 
kneeled  two  hours  by  the  clock.  They 
would  have  had  him  to  have  stood,  bat  ho 
would  not  so  long  as  the  matter  was  a 

talk  betwixt  Her  Majesty  and  him 

Rawlegh  is  gone  into  the  country  with 
bag  and  bagage  on  Ins  wife  and.  children, 
and  Her  Majesty  caled  him  worse  than  cat 
and  dog." 

1508,  July  8th,  George  Saunders  writes 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Bagot,  and 
sends  to  his  sister  a  sngar-loaf ;  to  his 
cousin  Margaret  he  sends,  inclosed  in  a 
pare  [probably  a  box  shaped  like  a  pear] 
a  skene  of  thrydd  and  a  dossin  of  Spanish 
nedyls  ;  and  ho  concludes  by  giving  some 
news  from  Flanders,  notably  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva. 


^ 
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Kicliard  Bronghton  tlins  describes  to 
his  fatlior-ia-l:iw,  Richard  Bagot,  the 
queen's  reception  of  Dako  Casimir : — 

"Feb.  1,  1571.  After  the  Kttle  of  dis- 
course of  the  great  entertainmeut  of  the 
Duke  Cassemere  at  his  first  arrival  in 
London,  the  city  gave  him  five  hundred 
pounds.  At  his  coming  to  the  court  at 
Whitehall,  Her  Majesty  shewed  him 
greatest  countenance,  and  upon  hi.s 
coming,  meeting  with  him,  oit'ered  to  kiss 
him,  which  ho  humbly  altogether  refused. 
Upon  Her  Majesty  bringing  him  thro'  the 
great  chamber  into  the  chamber  of  pre- 
sence Her  Majesty  would  have  him  put  on 
his  hat,  which  in  no  wise  he  would, 
offering  himself  in  all  things  at  her  high- 
ness' commandment.  She  then  replied 
that  if  he  would  be  at  her  commandment, 
he  should  put  on  his  hat ;  he  expounded 
that  it  should  be  in  all  things,  save  in 
things  to  his  reproach.  Since  he  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  lords  to  Hampton 
Court,  to  Windsor,  and  my  Lord  of 
Leicester's  house  of  Wanstead ;  and  this 
Ist  of  Feb.  great  tilting  at  court  and  to 
....  barryers  and  other  shews ;  and  so 
the  time  passeth  in  pastime.  My  Lord  of 
Essex,  after  these  shews  ended,  goeth  to 
Cambridge,  upon  whose  going  my  brother 
and  ....  stayeth,  and  in  the  mean  time 
goeth  a  little  the  Court  fashion." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
dated  April  2oth,  1.5(>8,  from  the  same  to 
the  same,  is  somewhat  curious  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  After  my  coming  from  the  par- 
liament. Sir  Walter  Harcourt  got  one  Mr. 
Essex  (a  ward  of  Sir  J.  Fortescue's)  to 
marry  his  daughter;  wlierewith  Sir  J. 
Fortescnc,  being  greatly  displeased,  did 
angcrly  checko  Sir  Walter  with  bitter 
tornis  of  cosener,  bankrupt,  &c.  Sir 
Walter  did  return  some  cross  words,  so 
that  Sir  John  did  commit  him  to  the 
Fleet,  and  the  next  morning  tho  Qneen 
causeil  liim  from  the  Fleet  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  yet  remaineth.  Sir 
!  John  Fortescue  saith  ho  shall  not  come 
thence  until  ho  be  paid  the  double  value 
of  marriage,  and  that  afterward.s  he  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Fleet  to  be  subject  to 
c.Kecntion." 

On  Xovembor  19th  (year  not  stated) 
Walter  Bagot  writes  his  father,  R.  Bagot, 
a  brief  account  of  a  very  odd  marriage  in 
London.  "  A  gentleman  was  bound  on 
forfeiture  of  all  his  lands  to  marry  a 
citizen's  daughter  by  a  certain  day.  He, 
suspecting  her  with  another,  offered  a  large 
sum  to  get  off;  the  father  refused;  so  he 


got  all  his  friends,  each  with  a  horn  about 
his  neck  ;  they  met  at  the  church,  and  he 
married  her  with  a  ring  of  horn,  and,  after 
the  marriage,  every  one  blowing  a  Rcchatc 
solemnly,  his  bride  and  he  parted." 

College  bills,  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
must  have  been  rather  more  moderate  than 
they  have  since  become,  as  witness  the 
following  "  Account  of  expenses  of  Lewis 
Bagot  [at  Exeter  College]  from  his  return 
at  Christmas  to  Ladyday,  1603.  Battles, 
48s. ;  his  part  of  a  load  of  wood,  3s.  4d.  ; 
candles,  8d. ;  servitor,  4s. ;  landrcss,  2s.  ; 
chamber  for  study,  7s.  lid. ;  an  ointment, 
tjd. ;  hourglass,  3d. ;  mending  stockings. 
Is.  Id.  ;  soling  a  pair  of  shoes,  lOd. ;  buttons 
and  mending  clothes,  2s.  Od. ;  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  four  soaled,  2s.  2d.;  paper,  4d. ;  books 
which  are  but  bespoken  and  not  brought 
home  shall  be  to  be  reckoned  next  quarter. 
Total,  £3  13s.  2d.  Signed  by  Edward 
Chetwind." 

Here  is  another  bill,  curious  in  its  way, 
from  the  same  collection. 

1609,  May  24.th.  s.  d. 
For  milking  your  cloak  of  moale  collar 

cloth,  cloke  lyned  «-itli  biiiea         .  2  G 
For  scveu  buttons   and  loops  of  a 
collar,  silke  and  gold,  mth  olive 

heads 12  0 

For  silke  to  the  same  cloke       .        .  0  (> 

Velvet  to  line  the  collar   .        .        ,  ij  >'> 

Yard  of  cotton  to  pack  it  in      .        .  0  8 


Total 


21     -2 


d. 


24    0 


2    i 
0  2il 


1611. 

6  yards  of  greene  propetuamco  at 
43.  the  yard 

2i  yards  of  staff  for  the  sleeves  and 

color  and  lyue  the  slnrts  and  fad 

(face)  the  dublet   .... 

■J  a  nell  of  green  and  while  tafcti 

'<i  oz.  of  galowne  lace  and  of  (?)  at 

2g.  4d.  the  oz.  for  hose  and  dublet 

7  doeea  battons  .... 
.Sening  and  stitching  silk  .  .  . 
3  yards  of  green  fuwtian    .        .        .      -    (i 

(fhis  bill  is  for  Mr.  Richard.) 

Straight  canvas,  1  Id.  j  stiffning  for  dublet,  29. ; 
ribbiu  for  collar,  2Ud. ;  bags  for  hose  and  dublet,  Gd.; 
3  yards  of  homes  fustiau  to  bind  the  hose.  43.  ;  niilli- 
coni  fu3tiaji  for  the  jirjckets,  12d.  ;  binding  for  the 
wiust,  2d. ;  i-ibins  for  the  knees,  lOd.  ;  making  his  hose 
and  dubb.'t,  7s. ;  hamper,  14d. — Total,  X'3  Os  Id. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
at  Newnham  Paddox,  arc  stated  to  bo 
a  collection  of  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  character.  Among  the  family 
letters  there  are  many  from  "  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  brother,  Christopher, 
Earl  of  Anglesea,  to  the  Countess  of 
Buckingham.  The  style  of  both,"  says 
Air.  R.  B.  Knowles,  "  is  charming,  and,  in 
tho  way  of  a  graceful  antithesis,  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  match  the  third  letter," 
which  is  from  the  duke  (undated),  and 
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runs  thus : — "  Dere  mother,  give  ine  but 
as  manie  blessings  and  pardons  as  I  shall 
make  faults,  and  then  jon  make  happie 
your  most  obedient  sonne,  G.  Bucking- 
ham." The  letters  of  Elizabeth  Bonrchier, 
the  second  Earl  of  Denbigh's  third  wife, 
are  very  interesting,  and  of  a  loving 
nature,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show  : — "  Deare,  sweet  joy,  here  comes 
many  frightfull  newes  to  towne.  I  heare 
the  king  has  taken  Coventrye,  and  that 
S'  John  Hoptone  has  Plimouth,  and  fhatt 
hee  has  seventy  thousand  men,  and  that 
the  king  has  store  of  forces  in  Yorkshier. 
S'  John  Bowsier  is  taken  prisoner  in 
Torke.  I  heare  the  king  will  come  to 
towne,  and  will  doe  strange  cruelties,  as 
burning  the  town.  Oh,  my  hart,  soe 
you  were  safe  I  did  not  carre  ifi  I  wear 
dead.  Itt  is  a  griefe  to  mee  you  wowld 
leave  mee.  You  cannott  imagine  whatt  I 
wowld  give  to  see  you.  Iff  1  had  you,  to 
gain  ten  thousand  worlds  you  should  not 
goe  from  mee.  Oh,  dear  God !  what 
wowlde  I  give  to  see  you.  For  God's 
sake,  ritt  (write)  to  mee  and  come  as  soune 
as  may  be.  Stay  not  from  your  dutifull 
and  obedientt  wife  and  humble  servant, 
E.  Fielding."  "  In  almost  all  of 
this  loving  lady's  letters,"  remarks  Mr. 
Knowles,  "  there  is  at  least  one  postscript, 
with  occasionally  a  note  added  in  some 
corner.  In  the  present,  turning  the  letter 
upside  down,  I  find  the  exclamation — 
'  Dear,  how  thy  Bety  loves  thee  !  '  " 
From  an  interesting  postscript  to  the 
same  letter,  it  appears  that  the  writer's 
sympathy  with  the  cause  in  which  her 
husband  was  enlisted  was  not  strong  : 
"Heare  is  a  booke  in  print,"  she  writes, 
"  about  the  duke,  your  nnkell.  Itt 
troubles  me,  and  I  beleeve  will  doe  the 
like  to  you  ....  Oh,  without  doubt,  God 
will  lett  just  judgments  fall  on  them  that 
publish  itt,  for  itt  [wjrongs  the  dead  and 
the  iinnoccnt.  Itt  says  both  the  duke  and 
the  king  poysned  King  James.  The  Par- 
limont  is  sayd  to  defend  itt,  and  though 
thay  deny  the  putting  of  itt  forth,  yett 
thay  defend  itt.  Your  good  grandmother 
is  in  the  booke.  Soo  (so)  Good  (God) 
blese  you  and  send  you  all  hapincse,  and, 
for  your  sake,  their  armyo  ;  ells  (else) 
they  doe  nott  deserve  my  prayers  nor  noo 
bodys  ells.  If  my  letter  bee  broken  open 
att  the  Comitty,  I  care  nott,  for  your 
frind's  honners  is  cquall  with  my  owne, 
and  itt  is  a  damnable  booke.  Wode 
(would)  itt  had  been  in  print  bcfoar  you 
went.      The   king    may    have    faults,   but 


notte  like  the  publishing  this  vilinous 
pamphlett." 

"  Dear  hart,  I  am  resolved  not  to  mise 
[miss]  any  ocation  that  I  can  have  to  pre- 
sent my  humble  dutye  to  y'  los''  [lordship]. 
I  hoape  you  will  faver  mee  w"'  y'  deare 
leters  as  often  as  y"  cann,  for  truely  my 
lord  you  put  y''  selfe  upon  soe  many 
hasards  y'  I  can  never  bee  satisfied  w"'  hear- 
ing from  you,  for  I  ame  in  perpetuall  f eare 
of  you,  and  soe  are  all  y'  f rinds.  Dear  joy, 
have  a  care  of  thy  selfe,  for  in  thee  lyes  all 
my  hapines,  and  nothing  is  so  great  a  greife 
to  me  as  to  be  bar[r]ed  from  seing  you 
and  'having  y'  company."  Addressed  to 
Lord  Denbigh  "  att  Stafforde." 

August  24  (1644).—"  .  .  .  Thus 
having  noe  more  to  say,  I  take  leave  de- 
siring you  to  beleve  that  I  will  allways 
approve  myself  e  to  bey  ours  ever  to  com'and 
soe  fare  as  it  may  stand  with  God's  glory 
and  your  good.  My  name  I  need  not  tell 
you.  Farwell,  my  dear  hart.  You  may 
send  to  me  by  my  freind  that  brings  you 
this.  If  I  had  but  your  nam[e]  in  a  bit  of 
paper  from  your  one  [own]  hand  with 
aswerance  [assurance]  of  your  health,  it 
would  bee  welcom  to  mee.  Good  night, 
my  dear." 

July  2,  1644. — "  .  .  .  Dear  joy,  I 
long  extreamly  to  see  you,  for  I  love  you 
w"'  an  intier  afection.  I  showld  have  been 
glade  to  have  been  w"'  you  y°  8th  of  July, 
because  itt  is  our  weding  day,  but  if  itt  bee 
not  my  good  fortune  to  obtaine  y'  hapines, 
my  la  :  Su :  Hambleton  [Hamilton]  and  I 
will  have  three  chery  pies  and  drinke 
y'  health,  and  I  will  thinke  of  you  all  day 
long,  and  wishe  my  selfe  w"'  you.  If  God 
bleses  mee  w"'  life  I  intend  to  doe  this,  and 
I  desir[e]  to  live  cheiflybecaus  I  love  thee 
and  to  injoy  thy  dear  company.  Elce  this 
world  is  so  miserable  y'  I  showld  n'  car[e] 
to  live  in  itt." 

As  a  pendant  to  the  last  extract,  we 
make  the  following,  in  its  way  equally 
characteristic  :— 

"  Pray,  sweet  heart,  doe  mee  y"  faver  if 
musk  millions  bee  in  season,  as  I  hear  they 
are,  as  to  send  mee  some,  for  I  have  a 
great  mindo  to  eat  som[c].  And  pray,  my 
lord,  give  Harry  Hill  order  to  by  nice  some 
combs,  boxo  and  ivory  ons  [ones],  for  I 
want  some  extreamly.  And  pray  get  some 
body,  if  it  bee  to  much  treble  to  you,  as  I 
know  itt  must  needs,  to  by  mee  a  tafaty 
hoode,  and  a  curie  one,  and  two  maskcs 
for  mee  and  to  [two]  for  my  )a :  S  :  Ilam- 
bloton,  and  each  of  us  a  blacke  searfe  either 
laced  or  plaiue  as  you  please,  and  either 
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of  US  a  dosen  of  gloves,  my  paternc  and 
hire." 

The  manuscripts  of  Earl  Do  La  Warr, 
(Baron  Bnckhurst)  at  Knolo  Park,  Kent, 
are  a  very  large  and  important  collection, 
especially  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 
Here  is  fonnd  "  a  petition  to  King  James, 
■with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  antogi-apli  at 
the  foot,  doubtless  the  original  presented 
to  the  king,  .  .  .  valuable  because  the 
petition  has  hitherto  been  known  only  from 
copies,  and  the  copies  give  a  wrong  date." 

Among  the  petitions,  which  are  very 
numerous,  there  is  also  one  by  the  widow 
of  Meric  Casaubon,  and  two  by  John 
Florio  (the  Holofernes  of  Shakespeare), 
who  had  been  tutor  to  Queen  Anne.  There 
are  many  letters  from  well-known  persons, 
among  which  the  more  noticeable  is  one 
from  the  poet  Sir  John  Suckling,  to  Mr. 
W.  Wallis,  at  the  Earl  of  Middlesex's, 
dated  Brussels,  May  6,  1680.  This  letter 
is  said  to  be  "full  of  wit,  and  treats  of 
their  religion,  which,  ho  says,  '  suits  us 
young  men,'  and  about  confession."  We 
extract  the  following  portion,  which  is  all 
that  the  report  furnishes  us  with  : — 

"  I  am  come  out  of  a  country,  where 
the  people  are  of  so  poor  conditions  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  would  do  what 
Judas  did  for  half  the  money,  and  am 
arrived  where  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  so  poor  that  were  there  an  enemy  to  be 
betrayed  and  a  Judas  ready  to  do  it,  yet 
would  there  want  a  man  to  furnish  out 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ;  where  bc^gare 
and  pride  are  as  inseperable  as  paint  to  a 
court  ladies  face,  or  homes  to  a  citizen's 
head ;  where  it  is  as  rare  a  thing  to  see  a 
man  have  money,  as  in  London  to  see  a 
Lord  Mayor  have  store  of  wit ;  where  the 
inhabitants  have  miriads  of  crosses  in 
their  chui-ches  and  their  streets,  yet  want 
them  in  their  purses;  where  the  people 
quake  if  you  talk  of  millions,  and  are  very 
infidels  concerning  the  ever  coming  home 
again  of  a  plate  fleet.  In  a  word,  in  order 
to  let  yon  understand  their  state  right,  it 
is  amost  as  poor  as  my  description  of  it. 
This  premi.sed,  you  ^^'ill  not  much  wonder 
if  I,  with  His  Majesty's  bare  picture  only, 
make  people  bow  before  me  with  as  much 
reverence  here,  as  he  himself  does  with 
his  own  personal  presence  at  Whitehall, 
i&c,  &c.     Coining  is  a  forgotten  art." 

The  perils  and  difficulties  connected 
with  travelling  in  the  year  l(i42,  may  bo 
guessed  from  the  following  summary  of  a 
letttr  (dated  November  12)  from  the  j 
Countess  of  Middlesex  to  Lord : — 


"  Coming  to  town  to  take  physic,  her 
coach  was  stayed  by  a  sea  captain,  named 
Manuyard,  who  sent  musquotiers  to  guard 
her  coach  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  house ;  the 
Lord  Mayor  sent  her,  and  Lord  Buckhurst, 
and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  casually  to  the 
Counter  in  Wood-street,  notwithstanding 
he  had  a  protection  dated  November  8, 
written  and  signed  by  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Lord  Wharton  and  others.  Prays  him  to 
do  as  an  old  and  living  friend." 

In  Lord  Pitzhardinge's  collection  at 
Berkeley  Castle  there  are  some  Royal 
Letters ;  we  give  the  summary  of  a 
curious  one  from  Queen  Elizabeth  : — 

Elizabeth  R.,  to  my  good  George  Lord 
Hunsden,  my  Lord  Chamberlain. — "  Good 
George,  Because  I  have  hard  that  before 
your  departing  from  Bathe  nayther  your 
speech  was  becom  much  better  nor  your 
leggs  any  strongar,"  desires  to  know  of 
his  state  ;  she  sends  the  bearer  to  inquire 
if  the  operation  of  the  water  has  been 
good.  .  .  Is  glad  he  is  no  furder 
(further)  from  the  way  of  her  somer 
journey ;  it  may  be  she  shall  not  stick  to 
make  20  or  oO  myles  compass  to  visit  him 
"  except  my  present  choler  against  those 
extreamo  Water powrars  do  stay  me." 

The  manuscripts  of  J.  J.  Rogers,  Esq., 
of  Penrose,  Cornwall,  give  some  political 
and  social  news  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  e.g.,  1070,  the 
last  of  Februar3',  London.  Jo.  Pennecko 
to  John  Rogers: — "The  Parliament  not 
like  to  rise  by  Easter,  though  the  bill  for 
Subsidie  gonne  by  to  the  Hou.se  of  Lords, 
and  preparing  of  another  bill  for  an 
additional  excise  which  will  not  reach  to 
private  families ;  the  first  will  fall  heavy 
enough  on  them  which  are  to  pay  12d.  in 
the  pound  out  of  their  just  value.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  learn  of  any  fleet  going  out  this 
summer  :  public  money  never  scarcer,  and 
so  I  think  private  also,  though  the  vanities 
of  this  place  [are]  as  much  as  ever  ;  every- 
body in  coach  and  cloak  endeavouring  to 
surpass  one  the  other,  and  the  actions  of 
both  sexes  1  think  never  worse.  There 
was  a  great  ball  to  be  at  Whitehall  last 
night,  but  'twas  suspended,  on  what  score 
1  know  not.  Saturday  last  at  night  was 
killed  a  beadle,  the  constable's  assistant, 
for  attempting  a  house  in  or  near  Whet- 
stone Park,  a  scandalous  place,  where  was 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
with  others  at  a  very  unseasonable  time. 
.     .     .     At  the  same  time,  though  in  some 
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other  place,  was  killed  my  Lord  Hollis's 
eldest  son  by  a  groom  which  had  married 
my  Lord  Cullies'  daughter,  which  in- 
dignity he  thought  to  have  avenged  ;  and 
also  in  some  other  place  was  one  of  the 
Life  Guard  killed  in  a  duel  by  one  of  his 
fellows." 

Amongst  a  number  of  poetical  tran- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  Col.  Towneley 
at  Towneley  Hall,  Burnley,  has  been  dis- 
covered Chesterfield's  Epitaph  on  Queen 
Caroline,  a.d.  1737,  to  which  Lord  Ktan- 
hope  alludes  in  his  History  of  England,  in 
the  following  passage  : — "  She  [the  Queen] 
was  censured  as  implacable  in  her  hatred 
even  to  her  dying  moments,  as  refusing 
her  pardon  to  her  son,  who,  it  was  added, 
had  sent  humbly  to  beseech  her  blessing. 
'  And  unforgiving,  unf orgiven  died  ! '  cries 
Chesterfield  in  some  powerful  lines  which 
were  circulated  at  the  time,  but  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recover."  They  are 
entitled,  "  Epitaph  on  Queen  Caroline, 
Consort  to  George  II.,  who  died  Nov.  20th, 
1737,"  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Here  lies  unpity'd  both  by  Church  ond  State 

The  subject  of  their  flattery  and  hate, 

Flattered  by  those  on  whom  her  favor  flowed, 

Hated  for  favours  iminously  bestowed. 

She  ever  aimed  the  Churchmen  to  betray, 

In  hopes  to  share  the[ir]  arbitrary  sway, 

In  TindaU's  and  in  Hoadeley's  paths  she  trod, 

A  hypocrite  in  all  but  disbelief  in  God. 

Promoted  loxui-y,  encouraged  vice, 

Herself  a  slave  to  sordid  avarice. 

True  friendship's  tender  love  ne'ertouch'd  her  heart, 

Falsehood  appeared,  in  vain  disguised  by  art. 

Fawning  and  haughty,  when  familiar  rude, 

And  never  gracious  seemed  but  to  delude. 

Inquisitive  in  trifling  mean  affairs. 

Heedless  of  public  good  and  orphan's  tears ; 

To  her  own  offspring  mercy  she  denied, 

And  unforgiving,  uuforgiven  died. 

At  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  is 
preserved  Bonnet's  Register  of  the  College, 
"  a  work  compiled  from  its  earliest  records 
and  probably  other  sources,  some  of  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence.  It  forms  two 
small  folio  volumes,  closely  written  upon 
paper,  and  bound  in  rough  calf.  It  bears 
marks  of  great  industry  in  its  execution, 
and  was  compiled  (or,  more  probably,  it 
being  a  very  laborious  work,  brought  to  a 
conchision),  by  William  Bonnet,  Eellow  of 
the  College,  in  1773.  Ho  became  Bishop 
of  Cork  in  17'.I0,  and  of  Cloyno  in  1704." 
At  p.  72  of  this  work  is  found  "  Manners 
of  the  University  in  1.534,"  beginning  with 
the  following  curious  passage  : — 

"  Upon  Shroffo  Sunday  at  night  there 
were  27  or  30  getters  abroad  from  their 
Colleges ;  and  that  night  they  coursed 
the  V. -Chancellor's  Depute,  Dr.  Buck- 
master,  yn  at  the  King's  Hall  Gate,  and 


when  he  had  gotten  in,  he  called  them 
knaves,  and  they  made  answer,  if  they 
had  him  without  they  would  make  him 
a  knave.  .  .  The  same  night  was 
Parson  Yaxley  drinking  at  the  Angell 
untill  nine  o'clock,  and  in  going  then 
about  the  back  door  of  Burdon  Hostel,  he 
lost  his  gown  and  his  tippet ;  and  the  next 
night  there  was  stripes  given  betwixt  Mr. 
Alyson  of  the  King's  Hall  and  Sj'mson, 
and  either  hurt  the  other  with  daggers  very 
sore.  The  Sunday  in  the  Cleansing  week 
[week  before  Passion  week]  the  warden  of 
the  Grey  Freyers,  Bachelor  Disse,  preached, 
and  after  the  prayers  he  was  so  abashed 
and  astonied,  that  he  could  neither  say  it 
by  harte,  nor  rede  it  on  his  paper,  and  so 
he  was  faine  to  come  down  from  the  pulpit 
with  this  protestation,  '  That  he  was  never 
in  that  takinge  before.'  St.  Deny's  night 
they  came  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  three  or 
fourscore  getters  abroad,  knocking,  and 
bid  the  company,  '  Come  out,  kuavys, 
cowards  and  heretics ; '  whereupon  the 
company  drove  them  away  with  stones 
and  staves,  and  they  cried  fyre,  to  fyre  the 
gates,  and  they  called  a  Congregation  in 
this  manner  : — '  Congregatio  Regentium 
tantum  in  Scholis  publicis,  cum  gladiis  et 
fustibus  ; '  that  night  also,  between  seven 
and  eight,  they  got  Mr.  PoUey  of  Christ's 
College  out  of  the  house  by  a  tx'ain  [device] 
and  so  bete  him  sore  and  pulled  off  his 
hair  ;  and  Mr.  Goldston,  of  Peter  House, 
for  fear  leapt  over  the  College  wall  and  so 
came  naked  to  Trumpington  [a  vilLige 
some  two  miles  distant !]  ;  for  he  thought, 
verily,  when  he  heard  the  noise,  that  the 
outcry  had  risen  to  destroy  the  Univer- 
sity." These  curious  specimens  of  academic 
morals,  we  are  told,  are  taken  irmxi  a  kind 
of  journal  'which  seems  to  have  been  kept 
by  one  of  the  University  Bedels.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  a  curious  letter  lo 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  College,  Dr. 
Sancroft  (uncle  of  the  Archbishop),  from 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  [ALildmay 
Fane],  dated  "Apthorpe,  1G33;"  "Master, 
For  so  I  must  still  call  you,  as  being  a 
member  of  your  College  still,  though  dis- 
continuance perhaps  hath  wiped  my  nanio 
out  of  your  buttery  tables,  or  raz'd  i(  (juito 
out  of  your  manciple's  books  ;  yot  being 
to  wayte  upon  his  majestie,  who,  I  hear, 
intends  very  shortly  to  grace  our  Univer- 
sity with  his  presence,  I  crave  the  favour 
of  a  second  admittance  into  your  Colledgc 
for  that  time  ;  for  I  would  be  loth  to  lodge 
in  any  other  then  where  I  suckt  my  first 
milk,  and  where  by  descent  my  love  and 
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best  endearments  must  over  be  entayled 
ou  all  occasions  to  do  you  tbo  best  offices  I 
can,  with  the  title  of  your  truly  all'ectiouate 
friend — West.moklaxd." 

At  page  2^j'd  of  the  ■work  to  Tivhich  wo 
have  been  alluding,  there  is  a  very  singular 
account  of  a  prophecy,  made  by  John 
Sadler,  fellow  of  Emmanuel,  and  after- 
wards master  of  Magdalene,  and  town 
clerk  of  the  City  of  London — a  somewhat 
curious  conjunction  of  offices,  by  the  way. 
Being  ejected  from  the  mastership  at  the 
Restoration,  lie  retired  iuto  Dorsetshue, 
where  Cuthbert  Bound,  minister  of  Warm- 
well,  copied  down  the  following  prophecy, 
as  uttere.l  by  him  ;  from  the  dictation,  he 
alleged,  of  a  spirit  seen  by  himself  in  the 
room  at  the  time  : — 

"  Ti.«    ^«4.i„-    ;„    +]jg    paper    was    as 

^he  City 

'•ave 

h 


— -y,  «k»i^  iiiy- 

.L     before   the   Deputy 

,    '    the    county,    and    made 

'■  the    truth    of    this,    before 

'  -cr.  Colonel  Giles  Strangeways 

."    ,  many  of  whom  are  yet  alive, 

^    ree  or  four  days  after  he  told  it 

^ed,  CmiBKRT  BorxD." 

>..         ."  I  the  '  Admonition  Book  '  of  the 

n^e. — Sij'    the   commissioners  remark    in 

"  Fror,  jrt,  "  among  many  other  curious 

College,  -a^   there   ia   evident  proof   that 

theif  rep' 

particula. 


corpor.'il  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
undergraduates  in  this  University,  as  late 
as  the  year  1G09.  This  contirms  the 
as.vrtion  made  by  John  Aubrey,  the 
antiquary  (hitherto  subjected  to  consider- 
able doubt),  that  similar  discipline  was  in 
use  at  Oxford ;  and  it  shows  that  there  is 
no  great  improbability  in  the  story  told  of 
Milton  having  had  to  submit  to  similar 
punishment,  when  an  undergraduate  at 
Christ's,  a  college  which  had  close  relations 
with  Emmanuel." 

At  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge, 
there  is  an  old  admission  book  in  existence 
— a  small  oblong  volume — which  professes 
to  begin  with  the  year  1G42.     In  this  the 
names  of  several  remarkable  persons  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  admitted.     In 
1G71,  John  Beversham,  pensionei',  and  his 
brother  Benjamin,   in   1075.      They  were 
sons  of  Dr.  James  Beversham,  of  Keltishall, 
and  nephews  of   Sir  William  Beversham. 
After  being  committed   to  prison,   by   Dr. 
Eachard,  master   of  the  College,  acting  as 
^ice-Chancellor,  for  the  offence  of  robbing 
ntcher  of  six  pounds  on  the  highway, 
"  were,  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  sentenced 
leath.       King    Charles    the    Second, 
'ver,  sent  his  order  (l.:>th  j\Iarch,  1681) 
Sheriff  to  stay  execution,   and  they 
inally  released,  James  surviving,  it 
9ved,  to  succeed  to  the  baronetcy. 
February,  1(370,  is  the  entrance  of 
Jutts,  fellow-commoner,  afterwards 
in  history  as  the   "  Lord  Cutts,"  of 
jrough's  times.     Under  April  20th, 
J   same   year,   is   the   admission    of 
im  Wotton,   as   pensioner ;    he  was 
Jie  years  and  eight  months  old  when 
ed,  and  took  his  degree  when  thii-teen 
i  old.     Monk,   in  his  Life  of  Bentley, 
that    Dr.    Eachard   has    made    this 
y  against  his  admission,  "  Vix  decern 
(orum,     nee     Hammondo    nee    Grotio 
.inndus ; "   this   note,   however,  is   now 
o where  to   be  found.     Wotton  ^vas  the 
'  Vice-Cliancellor's    Senior  Optime,"    on 
taking  his  degree  (an  honorary  position 
given  to  three  of   the  persons  who  gradu- 
ated  at    the   same    time   as    the   first,   or 
Senior  Wrangler,  and  who  were  selected 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,   and   the  Senior 
and   Junior    Proctor,    respectively,    their 
names  appearing  in  the  list  before  tliat  of 
the  person  who,  in  reality,  was  the  Second 
Wrangler ;  this  usagfe  ended  aliout  1 7'J").* 
Bontley,    who  was   afterwards    Wotton's 

•  This  custom  will  not  appear  quite  so  unaccoimt- 
nble,  when  nc  mention  that  until  1753  Wranglers 
and  Senior  Optimes  were  included  in  one  class. 
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great  friend  and  literary  coadjutor,  came 
out  Third  Wrangler  in  the  same  year.  In 
IG^y,  the  year  in  which  Wotton  and 
Bentley  graduated,  Benjamin  Beversham, 
above-mentioned,  graduated  also.  At  this 
College  there  is  also  a  paper  folio,  known 
as  "  Daniel  Mills's  Register,"  among  the 
entries  in  which  is  that  of  Oliver,  second 
son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Huntingdon, 
(afterwards  the  Lord  Protector)  who  was 
admitted  as  a  pensioner  of  this  college.  It 
is  believed  that  this  fact  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else. 

We  will  bring  this  paper  to  a  conclusion 
with    a   very    curious    document    in    the 
collection  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Isabella 
Erskine-Murray,     of     Aberdona,     in    the 
county  of  Clackmannan,  relating  to  Leuis, 
or  Ludovick,  the  second  Duke  of  Lennox, 
whose  family    were  the  nearest  heirs    of 
King    James   the    Sixth,    on   the  father's 
side,    and    for   whose    "  virtuous    nurture 
and     honourable     education  "     the    king 
issued  written  instructions  from  Holyrood 
House,  on  December  1,  1683.     Notwit' 
standing  the  duke's  royal  and  sumptu 
upbringing,  he  early  entered  mto  the  1 
known    as    the    "  pasenient  bond,"    a 
with  John,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  se 
other   noblemen,    interdicting    then 
from   wearing    clothes,    &c.,   with  ' 
ments."     The  original  bond,  in  this 
tion,  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  We,    vndersubscrivand,     cons- 
how  we   ar  abusit    be    counterfaiti 
mentis  of  gold,  siluer,  and  silk  sett 
our  clothing  of  tymes  without  onr  ] 
lege  and    directioun,  quhilk    shortl; 
cummis  sa  vncumly  and  vuhonest  th; 
coistisloissit.  Thairfoir,andforvthen' 
sonable  causes  moving  ws,  we  have  av 
and  interdytit  our  selffis  from  weuiu 
ony  clothing  to  be  maid  in  tyme  cur 
after  the  daite  heirof  that  salbe  ony  ' 
begaried,  laid  ower,  or  smered  with   o 
kynd   of  pasimentis   greit  or  small,  plai 
or  a  jowu-,  bissettis,  lillekynnis,  cordownii. 
or  frengeis  of  gold,  siluer,  or  silk,  within 
or  without,  quhill  the  term  of  Witsouday 
in  the  ycir  of  God  l'"  v'=  four  scoir  fourtene 
yeris,    under   the   pane    of    ane   hundreth 
l)und  money  of  the  realme  to   bo  pait  be 
eucry    anu   of   ws   doand    in    the   contrair 
tulicH    quiiliof    to    be    bestowit  vpoun    the 
bancjnet    in   Johnne    Killochis    hous,    and 
forfalting  of  the  garment  to  the  vse  of  the 
iir.st   fidlair   that   can    espy    it,    and    that 
cuery  ane  of  ws  salbe  oxccutour  of    the 
effec  of  this  our  band  aganis  vtheris  als 
oft  as  neid  beis.    In  witness  herof  wo  haue 


subscriuit  thir  presentis  with  our  handes 
at  Edinburgh  the  sext  day  of  May  the 
yeir  of  God  l'"  v'  four  scoir  threteene  yeris. 
"  Prouiding  that  we  may  weir  away  our 
claithis  alreddy  maid,  without  preiudice 
heirof 


Lenox. 
J.  E.  Mak. 

J.  MOHTOUN. 

J.  Melkos. 


Alexk.  L.  Home. 

A.  L.  Spynie. 

S.  James  Lyndsay. 

MlCHAELL         ElPHIN- 

STOUN.  Tho.  Me.  Glammiss. 

S.  Thomas  Areskyne.   Blantyee. 
SiE  W".  Keith.  David  Seton  of  Faebroth. 

J.  LowYS.  Sir  G.  Howme. 

,,    J.  Lesly. 

,,    J.  Hay." 

These  noblemen  and  gentlemen  thus  set 
their  fellow-countrymen  a  good  example  in 
avoiding  shams,  which  might  be  followed 
with  great  advantage  at  the  present  day. 


HUNDREL.    . 

We   cannot  better  term.^ , 
series  of  sketches  of  London  lift 
scntcd  itself  in  the  year  seventeen 
and  seventy-four,  than  by  a  notice 
doings  at  the  festive  season  of  Chri, 

One  Mr.   Dobson  exhibited  his 


*  Ati,  THE  Year  Bound,  New  Series,  Vo 
224,  "New  Yoai''a  Da,y  iu  Londoa  Oae  I 
Years  Ago  ;  "  Vol.  11,  p.  561,  "  Easter  iu  J 
HundreJ  Years  Ago ;  "  also,  Vol.  12,  p.  25- 
sunimor  in  Loudon  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.'' 
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whinig  and  humorous  oddities,"  three 
times  a  dav,  at  "  Punch's  Theatre,  being 
a  commodious  room  :it  the  White  Hart,  on 
the  Terrace  ^Yalk  in  Oxford  Street,  near 
Portman  Square."  Besides  the  whims 
and  oddities,  there  was  rich  store  of  other 
attractions — a  drama  of  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, played  by  "  artificial  comedians  as 
large  as  life  ;  "  a  hornpipe  by  Little  Ben 
the  Sailor  ;  a  pantomimic  entertainment ; 
a  "grand  piece  of  mechanism,  called  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  with  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses ; "  and  the  coronation  of 
King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
Another  aspirant  for  public  favour  was 
a  foreign  Hussar,  who  exhibited  at  the 
Ram's  Head,  in  Tooley  Street,  "  mathe- 
matical, philosophical,  and  uncommon  de- 
ceptions, which  were  n6ver  attempted  by 
any  person  but  himself."  He  also  performed 
"  an  act  of  gunnery,"  and  gave  some  sing- 
ing. The  room  (he  took  care  to  inform 
his  visitors)  was  illuminated  with  wax- 
lights,  and  kept  comfortably  warm ;  and 
(humble  enough,  in  all  conscience)  the 
performance  would  commence  at  seven 
o'clock  "if  ten  people  were  in  the  room." 
In  a  room  at  the  Queen's  Head, 
opposite  the  Adelphi,  an  amazing  mer- 
maid made  her  Christmas  debut.  She 
was  declared  to  be  "  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  ever  seen  in  England,  or  in  Europe, 
since  the  Archiduck  of  Austria's,  which  is 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  old.  This  wonderful  nymph  of  the 
sea,  half  a  woman  and  half  a  fish,  is  near 
three  feet  long,  and  has  fins,  gills,  ears, 
arms,  hands,  fingers,  breasts,  and  shoulders; 
as  also  a  contiguous  scale  covering  the  fish 
part." 

The  royal  doings  comprised  a  state  visit 
of  the  king  to  the  Hou.sc  of  Lords.     It  was 
on  Christmas  Eve  :    the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  several  bills,  and  the  House  was 
prorogued  for  three  weeks.     The  king  and 
queen  took  their  departure  from  London  on 
Boxing  Day,  and  went  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Kew,  there  to  pass  a  few  days.    The  Right 
Honourable  Lord  North,  during  the  holi- 
days, held  a  levee  at  the  Cockpit  in  White- 
hall— a  curious  name  for  an  official  resi- 
dence.    The  m.istor  and  wardens   of   the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,  a  little 
before  Christmas,  preseiited  the  almanacs 
tor  the  ensuing  year  to  the  Archbishop  of 
'nc- — Si<Dury,   the   Bishop    of   London,  and 
"  Froiid  Cliancollor,  '•  according  to  ancient 
College,  ."     Bluccoat   boys  appear  to   have 
tbeif  reptgnrded  much  more  as  really  poor 
particulaan  they  are  now  ;  for  wo  are  told 


that,  on  Christmas  L)ay,  a  gentleman  gave 
them  rice  plum-puddiug  for  dinner ;  he 
allotted  half-a-pound  to  each,  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  penny  per  head ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  as  "  a  pity  that  this  wholesome 
article  (rice)  is  not  more  used  among  the 
poor."  Prisoners,  like  Blue-coat  boys,  wore 
worse  treated  then  than  they  are  now  :  it 
was  the  age  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
when  defaulters  who  were  badly  oif  in  the 
world  had  hard  fare  indeed.  An  adver- 
tisement was  issued  at  Christmas,  from 
Wood  Street  Counter  (a  gaol  long  ago 
removed)  to  the  effect  that,  "  We,  the  poor 
prisoners  of  the  Crown  Wards  of  the 
above  prison,  return  our  thanks  to  Stephen 
Say  re,  Esq.,  a  late  worthy  sheriff,  for  up- 
wards of  two  hundi'ed  stone  weight  of 
good  beef  and  other  things  (over  and 
above  our  common  allowance)  sent  us  in 
weekly  during  his  shrievalty — a  most  sea- 
sonable relief  to  a  great  number  of  real 
distressed  debtors."  Fleet  Prison  yearned 
for  such  kindness  as  was  shown  at  Wood 
Street :  "  The  poor  prisoners,  belonging  to 
the  begging  grate  of  his  Majesty's  Prison 
of  the  Fleet,  most  humbly  implore  charity 
and  assistance  of  all  good  and  well-disposed 
Christians  at  this  severe  season  of  the 
year.  We  being  nine  in  number,  and  not 
having  any  daily  allowance,  are  almost 
perishing  for  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  not  having  any  tiring,  or 
scarcely  clothing." 

At  that  very  time,  John  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  was  exerting  himself  to 
bring  about  improvements  in  the  cruel 
rigour  of  our  prisons.  Visiting  one  of  the 
gaols,  and  wishing  to  go  into  one  of  the 
dungeons,  he  found  that  the  door  could 
not  be  opened.  Further  search  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  filled  with 
rubbish  and  dirt,  which  some  felons  had 
flung  in  at  a  side  window.  They  had 
worked  diligently  under  the  straw  of  their 
cell,  making  a  large  hole  in  the  floor,  and 
digging  through  eighteen  inches  of  foun- 
dation, with  the  intention  of  escaping  that 
very  night.  The  destitute  prisoners  were, 
in  those  days,  almost  starved;  while  the 
roughs  were  so  badly  guarded  that  they 
frequently  escaped. 

The  two  Theatres  Royal  had  their 
Christmas  pantomimes,  more  genuinely 
humorous,  but  much  less  gorgeous  and 
le.ss  prolonged,  than  those  of  modern  times. 
Sadlers'  Wells  had  a  medley  of  entertain- 
ments, not  forgetting  the  "real  water," 
which  was  a  great  attraction.  The  Italian 
Opera  was  open.    A  curious  advertisement 
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appeared  in  the  daily  papers  from  a  luck- 
leas  Italian  singer,  calling  to  mind  the  days 
when  there  were  no  swift  steamers  to 
shorten  the  voyage  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
and  no  railways  thence  to  London: — "The 
manager  of  the  opera  having  insisted  on 
Signer  Lovattini  performing  this  night  in 
'LaBuona  Eigliuola,'  notwithstanding  the 
violent  cold  and  congh  which  he  con- 
tracted in  crossing  the  sea,  and  going  in 
an  open  cart  from  the  seashore  to  Deal, 
upwards  of  three  mUes,  in  the  rain,  which 
has  confined  him  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
London,  so  as  to  prevent  him  making  his 
appearance  soon,  and  still  continues  so 
very  ill  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
perform  his  part,  Signor  L.  begs  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  nobility  and  gentry  and 
the  public,  and  hopes  that  they  will,  with 
their  wonted  humanity  and  generosity, 
attribute  to  his  indisposition  whatever 
deficiencies  may  be  found  in  his  perform- 
ance of  this  night."  Poor  signor !  he 
seems  to  have  been  rather  hardly  used  by 
his  task-master.  Another  advertisement, 
in  the  Morning  Post,  illustrates  a  singular 
mode  of  expressing  disapproval  of  mana- 
gerial doings.  "  Many  subscribers  to  the 
Opera  present  their  compliments  to  Mr. 
Tates ;  beg  the  favour  to  know  whether 
he  intends  to  regale  them  during  the 
season  with  a  Spilletta,  a  Sestini,  and  that 
young  thing  that  sings  the  dumb  part  in 
La  Buona  Pigliuola ;  as  they  have  paid 
twenty  guineas  for  each  subscription, 
expect  from  him  singers  that  will  not 
offend  the  ear  and  the  sight.  They  as^re 
Mr.  Yates  they  have  never  seen  such  inca- 
pables  before  at  the  theatre."  Somewhat 
similar  is  the  following : — "  One  of  the 
disappointed  public  wishes  to  know  the 
reasons  which  induce  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  continue  Mr. 
Bensley  in  the  part  of  lago,  when  he  has 
enrolled  Mr.  Lee  in  his  company,  who  is 
universally  admired  in  the  part."  We  may 
shrewdly  guess  that  Mr.  Lee  himself,  or 
one  of  his  friends,  penned  this  feeler. 

Two  or  three  amusements  of  an  im- 
promptu kind  enlivened  the  Christmas. 
"  On  Saturday  night  two  tradesmen, 
passing  through  Clei'kenwcll,  called  at 
a  public-house,  and  after  drinking 
awhile,  grew  so  very  generous  that  thoy 
called  in  every  passenger  who  chose 
to  be  treated ;  and  at  ciglit  on  Sunday 
morning  had  to  pay  for  seventy  pots  of 
beer  and  thirty-six  quarts  of  ale,  besides 
Geneva,  &c."  The  two  tradesmen  would 
doubtless    have    found    equally    willing 


visitors  at  any  time  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  One  must  not  approve  of 
Lynch-law  ;  nevertheless  there  is  some- 
thing delectable  about  the  following  : — 
"A  Jew  cheated  a  sailor  in  a  West 
India  ship  in  the  Pool,  by  selling  him 
a  ring  and  pair  of  buckles  of  base  metal 
as  of  gold.  The  sailors  stripped  him, 
tarred  and  feathered  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  set  him  ashore ;  he  was  then 
hunted  by  men  and  children  to  his  home, 
two  miles  distant." 

Two  or  three  weddings  supplied  food  for 
newspaper  gossip.  A  Mr.  Thomas  Benson, 
aged  seventy-six,  married  Miss  Nancy  Rob- 
son,  a  lady  about  one-fourth  that  age,  said 
to  be  highly  accomplished,  and  to  have  a 
fortune  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Where- 
upon a  moralising  correspondent  said,  "  To 
describe  the  behaviour  of  both  during  the 
ceremony  would  be  needless.  Let  it  sailice 
to  say  she  received  the  old  dotard  with  her 
beautiful  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  while  her 
heart  seemed  to  disavow  the  action  of  her 
hand.  How  often  do  we  see  the  most 
adorable,  whose  fortunes  are  dependent  on 
their  avaricious  parents,  sacrificed  to  per- 
sons they  cannot  love  !  Short-sighted 
mortals,  is  it  thus  you  consult  the  happi- 
ness of  your  children  ? "  On  Boxing 
Day,  and  the  day  after,  more  than  forty 
couples  were  married  at  Shorcditch 
church,  including  a  venerable  pair  whose 
united  ages  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
forty-nine  years.  An  ardent  bridegroom 
at  the  West  End  appears  to  have  met  with 
a  mortifying  check  : — "  An  eminent  trades- 
man near  Piccadilly  set  o2  in  wedding 
haste  to  Scotland,  with  a  rich  young  lady, 
a  neighbour  of  his,  in  order  to  be  married  : 
but  being  ovei'taken  on  the  road  by  some 
relations  of  the  lady,  who  had  great  ascen- 
dancy over  her,  the  journey  ended,  and 
she  returned  to  town  with  her  friends, 
leaving  the  disappointed  lover  to  the 
melancholy  reflection  of  having  lost 
twelve  thousand  pounds."  People  often 
inserted  matrimonial  advertisements  in 
the  papers,  then  as  now ;  but  there  was 
one  in  the  Morning  Post  of  a  queer 
kind : — "  Any  lady  of  extensive  fortune, 
of  any  age,  to  whom  a  title  of  great 
dignity  to  herself  and  heirs  for  ever 
would  be  desirable,  may  receive  a  pro- 
posal strictly  honourable  and  delicate,  and 
very  material  to  her  future  happiness,  in- 
dependent of  the  title,  which  is  highly 
respectable."  But  this  was  beaten  by 
another  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
the  same  newspaper  about  the  same  time, 
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and  which  purported  to  come  fi-om  Mrs. 
Collier,  of  Bandyleg  "Walk,  Bei-mondsey, 
who  was  to  be  applied  to  by  any  one  who 
wislied  to  forward  an  answer  to  tlie  ad- 
vertisement : — "  An  undeniable  baronet  of 
England,  though  reduced,  is  willing  to 
marry  any  lady  that  is  so  generous  as  to 
alter  his  present  distresses."  His  excel- 
lencies of  mind  and  person  are  duly  .set 
forth,  with  hints  at  a  prospect  (more  or  less 
shadowy)  of  his  coming  into  a  fortune 
some  day  or  other.  "An  open  display 
of  his  circumstances  will  be  made,  and 
expects  as  generous  a  return  to  be  re- 
posed in  the  bosom  of  the  strongest 
fidelity  and  honour,  whose  gratitude  will 
ever  bestow  the  most  lavishing  love,  in 
return  for  her  immediate  relief  to  his 
distresses." 

Public  meetings  were  occasionally  held 
in  those  days,  though  with  nothing  like 
the  frequency  to  which  we  are  now 
accustomed.  One  was  of  a  very  curious 
character.  A  meeting  of  the  publicans  of 
the  different  parishes  of  Westminster  and 
its  liberties  was  held  at  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia's  Head,  Wych-streefc,  to  raise  a 
sura  of  money  for  carrying  a  bill  into 
parliament,  "  Obliging  all  persons  who 
send  for  beer  out  of  doors  to  find  their 
own  pots,  which  will  be  a  means  of 
their  losing  not  so  many  as  they  daily 
do."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  beat  this 
in  onr  day. 

If  wo  would  know  what  kind  of  house- 
hold arrangements  prevailed  in  the  Crip- 
plegate  neighbourhood,  we  find  that,  at  a 
house  in  Moor-lane,  where  a  child  of  four 
months  old  was  left  in  bed  while  the 
mother  was  cleaning  another  rooai,  a  hog 
entered,  dragged  the  child  out  of  bed,  and 
before  discovery  took  place,  ato  off  the 
fingers  and  part  of  tlie  face.  If  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  serious  question  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, we  find  an  illu.strationin  the  fact 
that,  at  that  particular  Christmas,  among 
eighty-four  persons  of  both  sexes  im- 
prisoned in  Newgato  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  seventy-six  were  under 
twcnt}-  years  of  age.  At  one  morning's 
police  sittings,  five  charity  children,  none 
of  them  more  than  eleven  years  old,  were 
bronght  before  the  sitting  alderman  at 
Guildhall,  charged  with  picking  pockets ; 
on  their  examination,  the  fact  came  to 
light  that  these  neglected  urchins  wore 
accQstomed  to  go  out  in  a  gang  into  the 
streets  at  nights,  pick  pockets,  and  sell 
the  pocket-handkerchiefs,  good  and  bad 
alike,    at   fonrpence  each,   to  a  buyer  in 


Whitecross-street.  If  the  bailiff-world  is 
occupying  our  attention,  wc  learn  that, 
"  On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  man,  being 
pursued  by  a  bailiff,  ran  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  at  a  house  in  Whitechapel,  the  door 
being  open.  The  bailiff  ran  up  after  him. 
When  despairing  of  escape  by  any  other 
means,  the  man  got  out  of  the  window, 
and  dropped  to  the  pent-house,  and  from 
thence  to  the  street.  The  constable 
followed  him  out  of  the  window,  but  fell 
and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places."  The 
man  of  ingenuity  was  here  too  much  for 
the  man  of  justice.  About  the  same  time, 
disaster  fell  in  the  opposite  direction.  "A 
gentleman  in  Red  Lion-street,  dreadfully 
threatened  by  a  bailiff  last  week,  went  to 
bod  in  great  agony,  and  the  next  morning 
his  hair  was  turned  perfectly  grey  from  a 
very  deep  black."  If  a  question  were 
asked  whether  people  were  run  over  in 
those  days,  when  the  streets  of  London 
were  worse  paved  but  less  crowded  than 
now,  we  may  read  that  "  A  coroner's 
inquest  sat  on  the  body  of  John  Bolton, 
at  the  Sun  in  Clement's-lane,  Wych-strcet, 
who  was  run  over  by  His  Majesty's  state 
coach.  Yerdict,  accidental  death.  A 
messenger  was  sent  to  enquire  what 
family  he  had  ;  and  as  he  has  left  only  a 
widow,  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year  was  settled  on  her  for  life."  What 
the  king's  state  coach  had  to  do  in  Wych- 
street,  we  are  not  informed. 

In  these  days  of  adulteration,  we  may 

perchance  imagine  that  the  pubhc   were 

better  served  a  hundred  years  ago.     But 

let   us   dismiss  the   thought ;  for  wo  find 

that  a  butterman  sold  Epping  fresh  butter 

at  sixteenpence    per    lump,  and   that  the 

butter  was  found  to  be  good  when  tasted  ; 

but  when  an  unwary  purchaser  took  home 

a  lump,  he  (or  she)  found  it  to  be  mainly 

a  piece  of  white  clay,  plated  with  only  a 

thin    layer   of   butter.     If    wc    marvel    at 

being  told  that  tho  Amerif'an  war  of  the 

revolution,  then  just  commencing,  affected 

tho  lighting  of  saloons  and  elegant  rooms 

in   London,  we  find  an   explanation   thus: 

"  On  account  of  there  being  no  importation 

of  wax  from  America,  the  wax-chandlers 

in  London  are  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of 

employing    mutton    suet    to   supply    tho 

I  deficiency,  by  which  means  we  have  no 

'  wax  candles  this  season  in  London."     If  a 

■  gunpowder  explosion  at  Honnslow,  such  as 

I  we  have  every  now  and  tlien,  should  lead 

j  us  to  enquire  whether  that  locality  was  free 

I  from  such  disasters  a  hundred  years  ago, 

I  we   have  only   to   read  the  following : — 
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"  Yesterday,  was  buried  at  Hounslow 
church,  the  remains  of  the  person  who 
was  blown  up  on  Monday  last,  at  Mr. 
Taylor's  powder  mills  there.  The  day 
after  the  accident,  they  found  his  head  a 
quarter  of  a  mOe  from,  his  body." 

Advertisements  have  ever  been  among 
the  best  signs  or  indications  of  the  state 
of  society  at  a  particular  time,  in  regard 
alike  to  domestic  usages,  food,  dress, 
home  accommodation,  luxuries,  trade  and 
industry,  division  of  employments,  tra- 
velling, and  the  multitude  of  things  and 
doings  that  make  the  sum  total  of  every- 
day life.  This  was  not  less  the  case  a 
century  ago  than  it  is  now. 

Let  us  put  together  a  bundle  of  wants — 
advertisements  relating  to  things  or  per- 
sons wanted.  Apothecaries  are  now  re- 
garded as  professional  men,  who  may  be 
articled,  but  not  apprenticed,  to  learn  their 
craft :  a  century  ago,  however,  the  case 
was  different,  as  the  following  will  show — 
"  Wanted,  a  journeyman  apothecary  ;  good 
wages  will  be  given."  Au  application  for 
a  master,  who  will  do  his  duty  to  an  in- 
tended apprentice,  is  remarkably  straight- 
forward and  honest — "  A  tradesman  of 
London,  in  some  reputation,  wants  to  place 
his  son  apprentice  to  a  creditable  tallow- 
chandler  and  shopkeeper,  in  a  large  trading 
town  in  the  country,  not  further  than  forty 
or  fifty  miles  off,  or  a  less  distance.  The 
shopkeeper  must  be  a  sober,  industrious, 
good  man,  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
will  keep  a  strict  eye  over  his  apprentice." 
Niggers  were  not  slaves  when  in  England  ; 
yet  was  their  position  tinged  with  some- 
thing like  serfdom,  as  this  curious  adver- 
tisement shows — "  Ran  away  from  his 
master's  service,  on  Saturday  last,  a  negro 
young  fellow,  called  Trim,  lately  christened 
James  Smith  by  a  negro  parson.  If  the 
said  servant  will  return  to  his  duty,  his 
former  errors  will  be  forgiven  ;  but,  if  he 
doth  not  appear  in  a  few  days,  a  reward 
will  bo  offered  for  apprehending  and 
securing  him."  In  these  railway  days  of 
ours,  when  a  man  may  travel  anywhere 
and  any  day  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  doings  of  other  travellers,  the 
following  reads  oddly — "  Wanted  a  third 
in  a  postcliaisc,  with  a  gentleman  and  a 
little  boy,  to  Grantham  or  Stamford,  any 
day  this  week."  A  person  who  made 
a  purchase  while  drunk,  adopted  this 
singular  mode  of  setting  matters  right 
with  the  shopkeeper — "  Whereas,  a  per- 
son looked  out  a  parcel  of  liuendrapcry 
goods    on    Wednesday,    the    twenty-first 


instant,  and  paid,  in  part,  some  of  the 
money  ;  the  shop  supposed  to  be  in  or 
near  Gracechurch  Street,  but  being  in 
liquor  has  forgot  the  same.  It  is  desired 
that  the  shopkeeper,  where  these  goods 
were  bought,  will  bring  them  to  ^Messrs. 
Sliskith  and  Wilson,  opposite  the  Monu- 
ment, and  shall  receive  the  remaining  part 
of  the  purchase-money."  An  advertiser 
wanted  five  shifts,  which  had  disappeared 
thuS' — "  Stolen,  yesterday,  out  of  Mr. 
Courtoy's  dining-room  in  Oxcndon  Street, 
near  the  Haymarket,  about  one,  by  a  man 
dressed  like  a  servant,  drest  in  a  drab- 
coloured  coat,  leather  breeches,  and  a 
round  hat,  five  callico  shifts,  some  marked 
in  the  bosom  with  A. P.,  one  callico,  one 
holland,  and  one  with  broad  tuckers." 
The  way  in  which  the  masculine  garments 
are  mixed  up  with  the  feminine  in  this 
description  is  rather  droll.  One  advertise- 
ment puzzles  us — "  Lost,  on  Friday  last,  a 
sack  fat,  marked  B.  &  J.  L.,  going  from 
Carnaby  Market  to  Clement's  Inn.  Five 
shillings  reward."  What  is,  or  was,  a  sack 
fat  ?  Watches  and  their  appendages,  in 
those  days,  must  have  differed  greatly  from 
those  we  are  now  familiar  with — "  Left  in 
a  coach,  a  green  fish-skin  watch,  set  round 
with  six  rows  of  small  silver  studs  ;  on  the 
dial-plate  is  marked  Nicklin,  Birmingham. 
It  had  a  double  steel  chain,  with  a  steel 
seal,  viz.,  a  dove  standing  on  a  pedestal, 
withan  olive  branch  in  her  mouth."  Among 
the  wants  were  places  under  government, 
for  which  money  was  offered  in  the  most 
unblushing  way,  with  the  assurance  that 
"  strict  secresy  may  be  relied  on." 

Advertisements  of  things  on  sale,  or 
services  offered,  were,  of  course,  as  they 
always  are,  more  abundant  than  those 
relating  to  things  or  services  wanted.  An 
astrologer  advertised  his  skill  for  the  ser- 
vice of  farmers  and  the  public  generally  ; 
pointing  out  that,  owing  to  the  position 
of  the  Sun  and  Saturn  among  the  constel- 
lations, the  bad  weather  would  end  at  the 
close  of  the  month,  Mr.  Wilkes  would 
rise  in  dignity  and  influence,  and  the 
American  war  would  prove  disastrous  to 
the  British  government.  Messrs.  Kirk- 
man,  whose  descendants  still  flourish  as 
pianoforte  makers,  announced  that  the 
harpsichord  made  for  the  Empress  of 
Russia  might  be  seen,  for  a  few  days, 
before  being  packed  for  shipment ;  while 
Messrs.  Birch,  an  equally  well-known 
name  in  Cornhill,  annoxiuced  real  turtle  at 
eight  shillings  a  quai't,  at  six  hours'  notice  ; 
with   the   addendum,    that    they    "  have 
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begnn  to  make  tho  mncli-ndmirfd  plum 
cakes  for  Twelfth  Day."  Auother  Corn- 
hill  man  advertised  anodyne  necklaces, 
at  five  shillings  each ;  "  after  wearing 
of  which  about  their  neck  but  one 
nigiit,  children  have  immediately  cut 
their  teeth  with  safety,  who  wore  just 
before  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  with 
their  teeth."  The  belief  in  anodyne 
necklaces  seems  to  have  pretty  well  pns.><ed 
awaj-.  An  advertiser  who  pitched  his 
tent  at  the  Marquis  of  (.rranby,  Fleet 
Market,  had  for  sale  "  a  very  curious 
collection  of  canary  bu'ds,  firm  in  feather 
and  full  of  song ;  sing  the  nightingale's, 
titlark's,  and  woodcock's  notes  to  great 
perfection."  A  bee-servant  advertised  that 
•'  If  any  gentlemen  will  be  pleased  to  try 
his  performance,  he  assures  them  that  ho 
will  double  their  stock  every  year;  if  they 
begin  with  twenty  stall  hives,  tho  second 
year  they  shall  have  forty,  tho  third  year 
eighty,  &c."  We  know  something  about 
the  sale  of  advowsons  in  the  church,  but 
an  advertisement  offering  a  chaplaincy  for 
sale  reads  strangely : — "  A  chaplaincy  of 
Dragoons  in  the  British  establishment  to 
be  disposed  of.  None  but  principals  need 
apply."  There  was  an  "order"  of  some 
kind  or  other  held  at  the  Queen's  Head  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (a  Queen's  Head 
Yard  now  turns  out  of  that  street,  pro- 
bably denoting  the  site  of  the  hostelry). 
An  advertisement  stated  that  "  The  Noble 
Grand  earnestly  requests  tho  favour  of 
your  (the  members')  attendance  at  the 
lodge,  to  be  held  this  day,  at  eight  o'clock 
precisely ;  as  some  affairs  of  consequence 
to  every  individual  of  this  Order  will  bo 
debated  on." 

Altogether  the  newspapers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  show  us  a  series  of  strange 
pictures  of  our  ancestors — as  strange  to 
ns,  as  our  habits  and  modes  of  life,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  broad  sheet  of  to-daj-'s 
supplement  of  the  Times,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  to  them ;  and  with  this  re- 
flection we  take  leave  of  the  England  and 
tho  Englishmen  who  were  spending  a  merry 
Christmas  a  century  ago. 


THE  FRENCH  MARKET  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS. 
One  hears  but  doleful  accounts,  now-a- 
days,  of  New  Orleans.  Her  glory  has 
departed  :  on  her  once  bold  and  brilliant 
brow  is  written  Ichabod.  What  with  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  damage  to  commerce,  the  mis- 


rule of  ignorant  negroes,  the  ravages  of 
"  carpet-baggers,"  crevasses  (or  extensive 
inundations  from  the  Mississippi),  and 
latterly  downright  bloodshed,  and  tem- 
porary revolution,  only  stamped  out  by 
the  heel  of  military  authority,  the  once 
proud  and  prospci-ous  Crescent  City  is  at 
a  deplorable  discount.  Excepting  hapless 
Charleston,  her  pioneer  in  secession,  no 
Southern  metropolis  has  suffered  so 
much.  The  whilome  opulent  and  pro- 
digal cotton  and  sugar-planters,  whose 
business  and  expenditure  constituted 
two-thirds  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
are  ruined,  or  struggling  ineffectually  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  an  entirely 
new  and  half-chaotic  state  of  things ;  the 
brokers  and  merchants  are  impoverished  ; 
the  people  generally  discouraged,  and 
all  but  despairing.  In  common  with 
all  the  South,  they  have  paid,  and  are 
paying,  a  terrible  price  for  the  folly  of 
secession  ;  the  bitterness  of  the  punish- 
ment being  enhanced  by  the  inevitable 
reflection  that  they  brought  it  upon 
themselves.  For  there  now  are  but  few 
intelligent  Southerners  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge that  the  attempt  to  destroy, 
or  at  least  to  dismember,  a  real  republic, 
in  which  liberty  was  the  rule  and  slavery 
the  accident,  and  to  establish  a  sham  one, 
on  the  basis  of  their  baleful  "  institution," 
was  a  mistake,  if  not  a  crime. 

But  how  great  was  the  prosperity  of 
Now  Orleans  in  the  old  ante-secession 
times,  despite  its  origin  !  What  a  wonder- 
ful sight  was  its  levee!  correctly  described 
by  an  American  writer  as  "  a  spectacle 
without  parallel  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
because  presenting  the  whole  scene  of  the 
city's  industry  in  one  view."  What  miles 
of  steamboats  tliere  were  ;  what  acres  of 
cotton-bales  and  sugar  hogsheads ;  and 
how  various,  how  picturesque,  how  busy 
were  its  population !  Besides  tlic  diversities 
of  native  growth  and  colour — in  them- 
selves continental — there  you  behold  a 
miscellaneous  concourse  of  English,  French, 
Germans,  Italians,  Spani.sh,  Portuguese, 
Greeks,  and  Sicilians ;  exhibiting  quite 
a  kalcidescopie  medley  of  the  human 
family.  How  brilliant,  too  was  Canal- 
street,  with  its  beautiful  Creole  belles 
of  American  descent,  faultlessly-attired 
transatlantic  Frenchwomen,  and  dark- 
eyed  rt'presentatives  of  the  Spanish  in- 
habitants of  the  city  !  What  monuments 
of  garish  prosperity  and  semi-tropical 
brightness,  luxury  ami  profusion,  were  its 
vast  hotels,  where  tlie  planters'  wives  and 
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daughters  flaunted  in  morning  silks  and 
satins,  and  low-necked  dresses,  and  spark- 
ling jewellery,  and  innumerable  rings  over 
theif  kid-gloved  fingers ;  while  their 
husbands  and  fathers  would  "knock  down 
a  few  bales  "  before  breakfast,  in  treating 
friends  to  "  champagne-cocktails ;  "  or 
congregate  in  the  far-famed  Rotunda  of 
the  St.  Charles  ;  or  stroll  out  to  survey 
the  melancholy  rows  of  wistfal-looking, 
decently-dressed  slaves,  standing  on  view 
outside  the  "  auction-marts ;  "  and  to  look 
at  their  teeth,  or  "  feel  of  "  their  thews 
and  sinews,  with  no  more  delicacy  or  con- 
sideration than  if  they  were  so  many 
horses.  From  their  labour,  indeed,  was 
the  opulence  of  New  Orleans  mainly 
derived.  And  wherever  you  went,  or 
whatever  you  saw,  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
was  over  it  all — the  omnipresent,  sickening 
taint  of  slavery.  It  was  that  which  made 
the  brilliant  Crescent  City,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  attractions,  a  kind  of  national 
Alsatia,  whither  tended,  by  natural  gravi- 
tation, all  the  scum  and  sediment  of  an 
heterogeneous  population,  to  openly  prac- 
tise, with  perfect  impunity,  all  the  vices  con- 
ceivable, and  revel  in  a  perennial  carnival 
of  licentiousness,  rowdyism,  and  murder. 
Such  was  New  Orleans  up  to  the  time  of 
its  punishment  and  comparative  purifica- 
tion by  the  scourge  of  civil  war. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  more  characteristic 
locality  within  its  precincts  than  the  famous 
French  market,  situate  on  the  townward 
margin  of  the  levee,  adjacent  to  Jackson- 
square.  It  comprised  three  separate 
divisions,  devoted  respectively  to  the  sale 
of  meat,  vegetables,  and  seeds.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  ai'chitecturally 
about  these  erections,  which  were  only  so 
many  open  sheds,  containing  shops  or 
stalls ;  but  their  salesmen  and  frequentei's 
— the  scene  in  general — formed  one  of  the 
acknowledged  "  lions  "  of  the  city. 

To  see  the  French  market  to  advantage 
it  was  necessary  to  get  up  pretty  early ; 
most  businesses  being  transacted  in  New 
Orleans,  as  in  other  semi-tropical  or 
tropical  localities,  before  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Accordingly  we  will  cross  the  sqnai-e 
named  after  the  hero  of  the  city  at  six  a.m.; 
what  time  the  sun,  whoso  good  example 
we  have  imitated,  is  making  a  long  and 
fantastic  shadow  of  the  equestrian  statue 
in  the  centre,  and  throwing  it  slant- 
wise athwart  the  shelly  paths.  After 
pausing  at  the  book-stalls  at  the  further 
angle  of  the  square,  and  glancing  at  the 
German    and     other    publications     there 


exposed  for  sale — with  their  queer,  old- 
fashioned  illustrations,  which  are  in- 
voluntarily suggestive  of  Albert  Diirer, 
and  in  which  the  faces,  animals,  trees, 
and  sky  all  .seem  carved  in  lignum  vita; — 
into  the  meat  market  we  plunge  incon- 
tinently. 

A  great  clatter  of  coffee-cups,  a  cheery 
chumping,  as  of  chopping  meat,  various 
cries  and  polyglot  invitations  to  buy, 
an  omnipresent  hum  and  bustle,  with 
other  sights,  scents,  and  sounds  of  trafHc 
— all  those  await  us.  The  butchers  are 
naturally  lords  paramount  of  the  scene. 
Here  are  butchers  rotund,  sturdy  and  civil, 
the  Anglicism  of  their  features  Ameri- 
canised by  three  generations'  descent ; 
butchers  of  the  old  French  type,  so 
elderly,  clean-shaven,  and  obsequious,  that 
you  would  not  be  surprised  at  a  jjig- 
tail  being  whisked  into  your  face  during 
their  brisk  gesticulations  ;  butchers  akin 
to  the  modern  Parisian,  with  the  closest- 
cropped  heads  and  the  most  hirsute  of 
beards ;  butchers  more  or  less  remark- 
able, but  all  busy  and  all  more  or  less 
animated.  Here,  also,  are  some  negro 
butchers,  but  generally  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  The  demeanour  of  all  present, 
whether  buyers  or  sellers,  white,  black,  or 
parti-coloured,  is  less  brusque  and  practi- 
cally democratic  than  that  observable  at  a 
similar  scene  in  the  North.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  mutual,  simple  courtesy,  very 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  It  contrasts 
remarkably  with  what  one  sees  at  some 
of  the  minor  m;u'kets  of  New  York  City, 
say  Jefferson,  with  its  horrid  avenues  of 
bleeding  and  greasy  carcases ;  its  bawling 
butchers,  its  shouldering,  pushing,  crowd- 
ing, and  jostling  purchasers  ;  its  noisome 
and  rat-haunted  floors.  A  butcher  from 
such  a  locality  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  French  market  of  New  Orleans — a 
roaring  jahenomenon,  frightening  away, 
instead  of  attracting,  customers. 

Let  us  stand  aside  from  the  throng 
and  scrutinise  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic personages  of  the  scene.  There 
is  one,  an  old  lady,  quietly  dressed, 
perhaps  in  mourning,  attended  by  her 
one  negro,  dutifully  carrying  her  market- 
basket,  to  convey  homo  her  humble 
purchases.  Upon  that  slave  his  mistress 
absolutely  depends  for  her  subsistence  : 
he  "hii-es  out"  to  some  hotel  or  mei'chant, 
bringing  her  his  earnings  every  Saturday 
night,  to  be  rewarded  by  a  third  of  them 
and  general  kindness  of  treatment,  and 
devoting  Sunday  to  waiting  on  her.     The 
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time  will  come  wLen  that  negro  will  ran 
away  to  enlist  in  a  Northern  regiment, 
leaving  the  old  lady  to  do  her  mai-keting 
alone,  with  ragged  halves  of  dollar  bills 
and  street-car  tickets  for  money,  when 
it  will  be  very  bad  for  her — a  typo  of 
thousands  of  Southern  folks.  Poor  old 
body  !  she  has  no  cause  for  qtiarrel  with 
the  Union,  and  will  wish  she  had  never 
outlived  its  disruption,  especially  if  any 
who  are  akin  to  her  (as  is  but  too  pro- 
bable) lay  down  their  lives  on  some  of  the 
blood}-  battle-fields  of  that  tremendous 
contiict. 

Observe  that  shrewd-looking,  business- 
like man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  alpaca, 
resembling  broadcloth,  at  whoso  appear- 
ance a  butcher — the  one  possessing  the 
best-furnished  stall  in  the  market — 
promptly  abandons  two  or  three  less  im- 
portant customers,  turning  them  over  to 
the  attentions  of  his  less  popular  assistant. 
Sharply  he  glances  over  the  goodly 
joints  of  meat  on  the  counter,  or  de- 
pendent from  the  row  of  hooks;  decisively 
he  gfives  his  orders,  respectfully  are  they 
listened  to,  and  promptly  obeyed.  With 
the  air  of  a  man  whose  time  is  of  value, 
he  bustles  oft'  to  the  poulterer's,  the  fish- 
monger's, the  vegetable  market,  whither 
we  ^viIl  presently  follow.  Could  yon 
mistake  him  ?  That  is  the  caterer  for 
some  gi-eat  hotel  or  popular  restaurant, 
who,  whatever  the  prices,  must  have 
"  the  best  the  market  affords."  A 
Northern  man  by  birth,  like  nearly  all  of 
his  class,  he  has  made  money  in  "Dixie" — 
is,  indeed,  rich — and  assimilated  himself 
intensely  to  the  feelings  and  convictions 
of  its  inhabitants.  You  may  more  easily 
convince  a  bom  Southerner,  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  in  slavery,  than  him. 

See,  ho  has  just  exchanged  a  nod  and  a 
word  of  recognition  witli  another  person- 
age, worth  looking  at.  This  i.s  a  middle- 
aged  man,  attired  in  white  from  head  to 
foot,  with  a  broad-brimmed  Panama  hat, 
and  smoking  a  cnriously-curved  and 
angular  cigar,  of  choice  "  plantation  " 
brand,  which  he  probably  imports  from 
Cuba  himself.  He  is  clean-shaven,  and 
looks  not  unlike  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman or  merchant  ;  though  his  coun- 
tenance is,  perhap.s,  too  Bunbumt,  higli- 
toned,  and  nervous  to  entirely  justify  that 
comparison.  His  manner  is  quiet,  intent, 
and  self-respective  —  less  demonstrative 
than  that  of  most  Northern  men  ;  albeit, 
very  likely  beneath  that  tranquil  exterior 
slumber  fiery  passions,  apt  enough  to  blaze 


forth  on  occasion.  That  is  some  sugar 
or  cotton  planter,  wliom  curiosity  has 
tempted  from  his  luxurious  bed  at  the  St. 
Louis,  the  St.  Charles,  or  the  Vei-anda, 
to  view  the  scene.  He  owns  some 
thousands  of  acres,  up  or  down  the  river, 
or  in  the  interior,  and  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  negroes,  who  love  him  as  much 
as  is  possible  in  such  a  relationship  ;  in- 
deed, their  greatest  apprehension  is  that 
his  death  will  someday  necessitate  a  sale 
or  division  of  them — one  of  the  direst 
contingencies  inevitable  to  slave  life.  He 
is,  in  sooth,  a  kind  master,  and  a  liberal 
and  courteous  gentleman.  Visit  him  on 
his  plantation,  you  shall  be  entertained 
with  the  utmost  hospitality.  Only  on  one 
topic  he  is  a  monomaniac — of  course  that 
of  slavery.  If  he  could  but  look  forwar.i 
a  few  years  and  foresee  what  it  is  to 
cost  him  !  His  sons  will  not  be  persuaded 
from  accepting  commissions  in  the  Con- 
federate army  ;  his  slaves  will  run  off  ;  he 
himself  will  be  ruined ;  perhaps  his  very 
plantation  will  be  turned  into  a  Yankee 
camp.  Happily  he  is  all  unconscious  of 
the  future,  and  so  strolls  on  pleasantly 
enough,  enjoying  the  spectacle,  his  cigar, 
and  the  fine  summer  morning. 

Let  US  rest  awhile  at  this  coffee-stall, 
and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  that 
fragrant  beverage,  eschewing,  however 
the  small  strips  of  highly-bilious  pic-crust, 
gratuitously  thrown  in  by  the  vendor,  a 
civil  negro,  who  talks  French  with  sur- 
prising coiTectness.  Here  we  can  con- 
tinue our  observations,  and  indulge  in 
such  random  physiognomical  disquisitions 
as  suggest  themselves  to  us. 

Why  do  Frenchwomen  look  agree- 
able, not  to  say  charming,  without 
bonnet  or  head-dress,  out-of-doors,  when 
other  women  —  English,  American,  or 
German  —  appear  bold,  or  dowdy,  or 
both?  How,  with  so  little  capital  of 
real  beauty  to  trade  upon,  do  they  con- 
trive to  produce  so  generally  pleasing  an 
effect  ?  Why  arc  the  countenances  of 
the  lower  order  of  Frenchmen,  both  at 
homo  and  abroad,  not  unfrequontly  so 
coarse  and  expressive  of  latent  bad 
passions,  that  we  instinctively  identify 
thorn  as  the  legitimate  representitivis 
of  the  sans  culottes  of  the  First  Kuvo- 
lution  ?  Did  the  author  of  Manon  Les- 
caut  surmise,  when  ho  transported  his 
heroine  to  New  Orlaans  in  a  convict- 
ship,  that  tho  lineaments  of  the  French 
felon,  as  of  the  honest  emigrant,  poor, 
starved,     beaten     Jacques      Bonhomme, 
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might  survive  for  over  a  century,  and 
be  recognisable  in  their  descendants,  in 
the  French  market,  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing ?  Lastly,  why  do  Frenchwomen, 
when  aged,  grow  loose  in  figure,  cor- 
pulent, and  shabby  ?  and  why  are  some 
old  Frenchmen  so  awfully  ugly  ?  There 
is  one  (battling  over  a  dish  of  attenuated 
sausages  and  cocks'-combs)  whose  coun- 
tenance resembles  that  of  a  misanthropic 
toad,  and  whose  old  toothless  jaws  work 
and  work,  even  as  his  wrinkled  fingers 
fumble  in  his  porte-monnaie  for  the 
grudged  and  stipulated  price. 

Leaving  this  department,  its  frequenters, 
an  overpowering  smell  of  meat  behind, 
we  emerge  upon  an  irregular  open  space, 
occupied  by  stalls  and  sidewalk  pedlars. 
Here  is  a  little  world  of  traffic,  including 
all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  merchandise. 
Bakers'  stalls,  stalls  for  the  sale  of  cheap 
jewellery,  and  ornaments,  confectionery, 
tinware,  boots  and  shoes,  essences,  pipes, 
sausages,  crinoline,  thread  and  yarn, 
brooms,  plants,  crockery,  hose,  fruit, 
cheap  edibles,  and  much  more  than  one 
can  either  recollect  or  chronicle,  engross 
the  entire  area,  bordered  to  the  right 
and  left  by  a  lane  of  al  fresco  merchants, 
and  terminating  on  the  other  in  an 
island  of  three  dusky  red  houses.  Of 
course  these  out-of-doors'  tradcsfolks  — 
the  guerillas  of  commerce — and  their 
wares  have  their  peculiarities.  Here 
yon  may  see  the  sharply-cut  face  of  a 
French  bakeress  retailing  bread  in  a 
shape  which  literally  justifies  its  appel- 
lation of  the  staff  of  life,  or  fashioned 
like  a  hoop,  or  an  immense  eel  tied  in 
a  double  knot  and  pulled  tight ;  there 
is  a  fat  negress,  her  head  decorated  with 
the  inevitable  turban-handkerchief,  tempt- 
ing a  comely  mulatto -woman,  with  a  soft- 
skinned,  curly-haired  boy  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  by  the  display  of  gingerbread 
fishes  or  dolls  that  resemble  rudimentary 
babies ;  elsewhere,  a  slight  girl,  whose 
refined  face  would  proclaim  her  lady, 
were  her  dross  thrice  as  shabby  as  it  is, 
turns  away  from  a  fantastically-shaped 
eau-de- cologne  bottle  enthusiastically  re- 
commended by  a  hook-nosed  Italian. 
Nor  these  alone  ;  there  are  entire  groups 
that,  skilfully  transferred  to  canvas, 
might  make  a  painter's  reputation. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  that  Indian 
family  of  three  women,  as  many  children, 
and  two  young  men,  the  latter  looking  on 
in  bright  tartan  shawls  and  lordly  idle- 
ness,   while    the    squaws    squat   silently 


upon  the  ground  awaiting  customers  for 
their  stock  of  roots,  herbs,  and  gumbo — 
the  latter  material  for  delicious  soup, 
looking  like  green  powder.  There  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  it,  especially  among  the 
coloured  population,  and  the  contents  of 
the  little  sacks  diminish  apace,  while 
plenty  of  "  picayunes  "  and  "  bits  "  are 
put  into  the  almost  passive  hand  of  one  of 
the  women.  All  the  party  have  long, 
straight  black  hair  and  faces  corrobo- 
rative of  the  Tartar  hypothesis  of  the 
Indian  race. 

Passing  amidst  and  through  the  motley 
throng  of  Creoles,  Degoes,  Indians, 
Negroes,  Sicilians  and  others  (by  the 
way,  why  do  all  Sicilians  look  sinister,  as 
if  they  carried  knives  and  yearned  to  test 
their  sharpness  on  you  ?)  we  enter  the 
vegetable  market,  and  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  the  bountiful  Pomona  and 
Flora  of  Louisiana.  Groves  of  bananas 
of  various  colours,  from  green,  through 
pale  yellow,  up  to  deep  red  and  piirple- 
black,  apples,  oranges,  limes,  and  lemons, 
grapes,  cocoa-nuts  resembling  the  eggs  of 
monstrous  unknown  birds,  with  a  good 
deal  of  hairy  nest  adhering  to  them, 
onions  curiously  bound  on  little  sticks, 
yams,  potatoes,  cabbages,  celery,  carrots, 
spinach,  and  flowers,  environ  us.  As  for 
the  latter,  I  had  better  not  try  to  catalogue 
their  glorious  prodigal  variety.  Only  the 
flower  market  of  Paris  can  equal  it. 

Here  are  more  stalls,  which  now  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  tin- ware,  lamps,  and  a  very 
mixed  population.  I  suppose,  nowhere, 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  builders  at 
Babel,  could  be  heard  such  polyglot 
vociferations  as  proceed  from  the  sidewalk 
pedlars  in  the  French  market  at  New 
Orleans.  On  one  side  the  gesticulative 
Gaul  rolls  his  r's  with  absolutely  canine 
emphasis,  in  the  utterance  of  his  native 
language,  or  gallicises  the  English  appella- 
tion of  the  most  popular  of  vegetables 
into  "  Pa — ta — ta — s  !  "  or  informs  you 
that  the  price  of  a  bird  is  "  Two  bit !  two 
bit ! — you  no  like  him,  you  no  hab  him  !  " 
Ou  anothorthe  guttural  German  vociferates, 
with  as  harmonious  an  effect  as  might  be 
produced  by  the  filing  of  a  saw ;  while  on 
a  third  and  fourth,  the  Creole,  Sicilian, 
and  Dego,  rival  each  other  in  vocal 
discord.  Fancy  all  this,  and  throw  in  any 
amount  of  obstrcpoi'ous,  broad-nioi;thed, 
gleeful  negro  laughter,  and  you  have  some 
slight  idea  of  the  sounds  audible  at  the 
locality  I  have  undertaken  to  describe. 

From  the  stalls  we  approach  the  seed 
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market,  -which  also  inclndes  various  mis- 
cellnncons  -wares.  Besides  grain — in  the 
shape  of  peafly  rice,  beans,  peas,  and 
orticr  kinds,  contrasting  pleasantly  in 
colour,  and  put  up  in  plethoric  little 
sacks — there  are  fish,  poultry,  and  game  : 
the  former  lying  on  cool,  leaden  counters, 
and  with  a  largo  flag--weed  inserted  in 
their  mouths,  for  the  convenience  of 
purchasers.  The  display  of  shell-fish  is 
amazing.  There  are  enormous  oysters,  of 
various  shapes,  many  of  -^-hich  it  -would 
certainly  be  necessary  to  cut  up  into  four 
mouthfuls,  before  eating;  tubs  full  of  live 
crabs  and  lobsters,  holding  on  to  each 
other  with  despei-nte  tenacity;  and  shrimps, 
alive  and  dead.  Dried  fish  there  is,  also, 
in  great  variety.  At  the  poultr}--stalls 
one  sees  the  queer  announcement,  "  Creole 
eggs,"  which  has  a  ludicrous  effect  to  a 
stranger,  though  it  simply  means  eggs  of 
native  production — not  imported.  And 
among  the  game  arc  many  specimens  of 
what  one  might  at  fir.st  be  excused  for 
mistaking  for  a  diabolical  bat,  .split  open, 
-with  a  rat's  head  and  longish  legs,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  that  African  delicacy, 
a  "  'coon."  I  believe  it  tastes  something 
like  pork,  only  richer. 

P^merging  from  the  seed  market,  -we 
come  upon  carts  and  waggons,  containing 
com,  -wheat,  hay,  and  fuel,  in  various 
shapes,  and  other  country  produce,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  chattering  negro-teamsters. 
Beyond,  stretches  the  levee,  -with  all  its 
multifarious  activities   in    full    operation. 

Yes ;  a  notable  place  was  the  French 
Market  at  Xew  Orleans  before  the  war. 
I  wonder  what  it  is  like  now  ? 
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CHAPTER  niXI.     SHOWlSd   HOW  POWERFUL  ARE 
THE  WEAK. 

"It  will  be  hard  on  me,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  yon,"  Mrs.  Durgan 
says. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  perhaps  ;  but 
very  unpleasant,"  Kate  half  assents. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  should 
family  feeling  come  to  the  fore  now,  just 
to  make  things  disagreeable  all  round," 
Captain  Bellairs  puts  in.  "  Tell  them  that 
you'll  b©  married  where  you  like,  Kate ; 
and,  for  mercy's  sake,  like  to  be  married 
without  parade  and  fuss." 

These  speeches  are  uttered  with  reference 
to  a  proposal  made  in  Mrs.  Forest's  nither 


florid  letter  of  congratulation.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  the  effect,  that  her  hitherto 
slighted  and  neglected  niece  shall  go  up 
to  be  made  much  of  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  auspicious  mar- 
riage. As  it  happens,  the  proffered  honour 
is  rather  a  white  elephant,  for  Kate  had 
contemplated  a  quiet  wedding,  shorn  of  all 
ostentatious  show  and  fuss,  from  Breagh 
Place. 

Still,  these  Forests  are  her  only  relations, 
and  she  docs  like  the  idea  of  her  own  tribe 
coming  to  the  fore  with  a  recognition  of 
her  existence,  now  that  she  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  tribe  of  a  stranger.  The  blood 
tie  is  a  strong  one,  after  all,  and  few 
women  of  respectable  birth  fail  to  feel 
its  influence  at  any  momentous  crisis  of 
their  career. 

"  As  far  as  my  own  feelings  are  con- 
cerned I'd  rather  take  the  leap  in  the  dark 
from  Breagh  Place,"  Kate  says ;  "  but  I 
know  what  the  general  impression  will  be 
if  I  do  it — that  I'm  an  utter  waif  and 
stray." 

"  I  think  as  a  matter  of  social  expediency 
Kate  is  right  to  go  to  you  from  under  the 
family  roof-tree.  Harry,  grasp  the  olive- 
branch  always,  no  matter  how  feeble  the 
pretext  under  which  it  is  held  out." 

These  words  from  Mrs.  Durgan  decide 

this  vexed  point.     But  there  still  remains 

I  that    other   and   more    important  one    of 

Mrs.    Angerstein    to    be   settled.       That 

I  Cissy  is    to    come  and   be    a   resident   in 

the  pi'ctty  house  on  the  home-farm,  close 

i  to  the  gates  of  Lugnaquilla,  is  ii  settled 

thing.     But  Kate  has  not  agreed  yet  to 

the   proposition  that    Cis.sy   shall   be    her 

own   familiar   friend,  to    whom    shall    be 

granted  the  full  and  entire  freedom  of  the 

place. 

If  she  lived  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  Mrs. 
Durgan  would  be  compelled  to  confess,  in 
spite  of  herself,  that  the  arrangement  is 
only  one  degree  less  painful  to  her  than  the 
other  one,  which  would  have  taken  Kate 
as  a  bride  from  ]3rcagh  Place,  would  have 
been.  Can  any  woman  conscientiously  say 
that  she  would  like  to  be  the  witness  of 
the  highest  tribute  the  man  she  loves  can 
pay  to  her  rival  ?  If  she  can  do  this,  may 
she  be  removed  to  a  purer  sphere  without 
delay,  for  unquestionably  she  is  no  longer 
fit  for  earth. 

At  any  rate  Georgie  Durgan  is  not  at  the 

present  juncture,  a  "  creature  far  too  grave 

and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food." 

She  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  to  this  degree, 

I  that  she  does  not  pant  to   put   the  last 
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faggot  on  lier  own  heart's  funeral  pyre. 
"  He  will  marry  Kate,  and  all  blessings 
attend  him,"  she  says  daily.  Bat  she  is 
relieved  when  she  finds  that  neither 
generosity  nor  womanly  sympathy  com- 
mands her  to  go  and  attend  that  marriage 
ceremony,  and  look  as  if  she  liked  it  very 
much. 

It  is  the  day  before  Kate's  departure, 
and  fortunately  for  both  these  women, 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  that  they  have 
no  time  to  grow  low-spirited,  or  emotion- 
ally confidential.  Kate  has  purposely 
left  all  her  packing  arrangements  to  be 
done  on  Ihis  last  day,  and  so,  during  the 
morning,  her  intercourse  with  i\Irs.  Dur- 
gan  is  very  brief  and  business-like.  They 
have  already  settled  that  there  shall  be  no 
formal  leave-taking  between  them.  "You'll 
be  back  so  soon  as  Mrs.  Bellairs,"  Georgie 
says  heroically,  "  that  it  is  not  wo^th  while 
my  taking  a  fond  farewell  of  you  as  Kate 
Mervyn." 

"  I  might  just  as  well  go  straight  to 
Lugnaquilla  from  here,  taking  the  church 
on  my  way,"  Kate  says ;  "  it  woiild  save 
time,  and  I  might  put  the  money  the 
journey  will  cost  me  into  my  trousseau ; 
however, " 

"  However,  we  won't  cavil  at  the  plan, 
now  it  is  settled,"  Mrs.  Durgan  interrupts. 
"  You'd  never  feel  properly  married  if 
you  went  straight  from  here  to  Lugna- 
quilla, even  if  you  did  take  the  church  in 
your  way ;  and  to  go  through  life  with  a 
kind  of  vague  feeling  that  you  had  never 
done  anything  to  turn  yourself  into  a 
correct  occupant  of  Lugnaquilla  would  be 
unpleasant." 

"  As  things  have  come  about,  I  had 
much  better  have  run  away  with  Harry 
nine  years  ago,"  Kate  says  half  laughing. 
"  Fancy  at  our  time  of  life  having  the 
awful  ordeal  of  having  to  get  used  to 
each  other  still  before  us." 

"  You  have  a  worse  ordeal  than  that 
before  you,"  Mrs.  Dui-gan  says  smiling. 
"  You'll  have  to  get  used  to  Cissy  Anger- 
stein.  Harry,  in  his  liberality,  will  make 
things  so  excessively  comfortable  for  her 
that  she  will  remain  at  your  gates  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  I  foresee." 

"  I  have  had  so  many  troubles  in  my 
life,  that  I  won't  regard  her  as  one,"  Kate 
says  with  decision.  She  quite  means  what 
she  says,  and  honestly  resolves  that,  how- 
ever vmtowardly  Mrs.  Augcrstoin  may  be 
thrust  upon  her,  she  will  not  look  upon 
that  interloper  as  anything  but  a  mere 
crumple  in  the  rose-leaf.     "  After  all,  she 


cannot  mar  such  happiness,  as  mine  will 
be  if  I  am  reasonable,"  Kate  tells  herself 
philosophical  ly . 

The  packing  goes  on  until  late  in  the 
day.  She  is  taking  up  hampersful  of  hot- 
house and  other  flowers,  wherewith  to 
decorate  the  heads  and  hands  of  the 
bridesmaids,  and  the  delicacies  of  the 
breakfast-table.  Her  wedding-dress,  veil, 
and  wreath  await  her  at  her  aunt's ; 
they  are  to  match  those  of  the  other  two 
brides. 

"  They  are  miracles  of  good  taste  and 
simplicity,"  Marian  has  assured  her,  and 
the  same  informant  has  added,  "  you  will 
look  beautiful ;  Gertrude  will  look  very 
proper  and  dignified,  but  neither  of  you 
will  come  near  our  admirable  Charlotte  in 
purity  of  expression.  She  has,  I  can  see, 
for  the  last  week  or  two  been  cultivating 
the  Clytie  droop  of  the  head,  and,  really, 
she  doesn't  do  it  badly.  Her  eyes  betray 
her,  though  ;  they  contradict  the  serene 
brow,  and  the  soft  expression,  and  the 
smiling  mouth  the  whole  time." 

Kate  shakes  her  head  over  this ;  but  to 
find  that  her  own  impression  of  Miss 
Grange  is  verified  by  Marian  does  not 
grieve  her  very  much.  As  Frank  is  so 
callous  about  his  fate,  why  should  she  bo 
keenly  alive  to  it  ?  "  Probably  he  will 
rub  on  with  her  very  well,"  she  thinks. 
"  She  wUl  look  pretty  in  public,  and  in 

private "Well,  we   shall   all  have   our 

skeletons  at  the  feast  with  us  in  private,  I 
dare  say." 

She  is  called  down  from  her  pleasant 
task  of  striving  to  make  flowers  and  fern- 
fronds  travel  comfortably  together,  by  the 
announcement  that  Captain  Bellairs  wants 
to  see  her  at  once  on  business ;  and  she 
goes  to  him,  with  a  half-foreboding  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  and  with  a  half- 
comical  sense  of  its  only  being  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  there  should 
be  "something  wrong  "  invariably  between 
him  and  herself. 

He  awaits  her  in  a  room  alone ;  in  this 
emergency,  which  has  arisen  in  every  way 
against  his  will  and  wishes,  ho  is  not  even 
assisted  by  the  saving  presence  of  his 
cousin  Georgie.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a 
letter,  and,  when  he  has  put  his  arm  roiind 
her  and  kissed  her,  ho  tenders  this  letter 
to  her  with  the  words, 

"  An  untimely  effusion  from  Cissy, 
which  I  want  you  to  read,  Kate." 

Forgetful  of  her  good  resolution  of  the 
previous  hour,  Kate  is  on  the  point  of 
refusing  the  letter,  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
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patience.  Bnt  the  angel  of  peace  prevails 
for  awhile,  and  induces  her  to  begin  read- 
ing it. 

"  She  '  mnst  see  a  little  of  yon  before 
yon  are  married.'  Harry,  what  an  impor- 
tnnate  nnisnnce  the  woman  is ! "  Kate 
says,  pausing  after  the  perusal  of  the  few 
first  lines,  and  standing  a  step  or  two 
away  from  her  loTcr ;  "  do  put  a  definite 
end  to  this  folly,  or  she  will  come 
here  and  make  herself,  and  you,  and  me 
ridicnlons." 

"Just  read  on,"  he  says,  uneasily;  "she 
has  stolen  a  march  on  me."  Kate  does 
read  on,  with  darkening  eyes  and  a  blush- 
ing face. 

She  gives  him  back  the  letter  when  she 
has  finished  it,  without  a  word,  and  walks 
away  to  the  window,  where  she  stands  for 
a  few  moments,  looking  at  the  far-stretch- 
ing line  of  mountains,  wishing  how  heartily 
that  she  oould  flee  away  to  them — beyond 
them,  nnd  be  at  rest. 

"  ^Vell  ?  "  he  says,  presently,  interro- 
gatively. "  Won't  yon  say  anything  about 
it,  Kate  ?  " 

"I'll  say  that  I  think  it  disgusting  of 
her,"  Kate  says,  with  vigorous  emphasis, 
turning  round  quickly,  "  to  insist  upon 
coming  here  to  yon  now,  just  as  I  am 
going  awny — just  as  yon  are  going  to  be 
married,  when,  if  she  were  reasonable  at 
all,  she  might  reasonably  suppose  you 
mnst  have  plenty  to  do,  without  being 
hampered  by  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
near  enough  to  interrupt  you  at  any 
moment  with  her  folly." 

"  All  this  is  very  true,"  he  says,  quietly, 
"but  what  I  ask  yon  is,  what  am  I  to 
do?" 

She  shakes  her  head,  at  the  same  time 
she  reminds  herself  that  the  situation  is 
as  disagreeable  to  Captain  Bellairs  as  it 
can  possibly  be  to  her.  Mrs.  Angcrstoin 
has  without  beat  of  drum  borne  down  upon 
him,  and  has  merely  written  to  say — just 
as  if  il  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world — that  she  will  bo  at  the  new  home 
he  has  so  kindly  provided  for  her  to-night, 
with  all  her  children,  and  one  servant,  and 
will  he  sec  that  provisions  are  sent  in  for 
the  approaching  army,  together  with  some 
person  who  is  competent  to  cook  them. 

"  Yon  must  send  your  own  cook — and 
chops,  I  snpposo,"  Kate  says  at  last.  Laugh- 
ing a  little  in  spite  of  her  unconquerable 
chagrin. 

"The  place  isn't  ready;  at  least  it  isn't 
fit  for  Cissy  and  her  children  to  come  into 
it,"  he  says,  in  a  vexed  tone. 


"  Bnt  if  women  will  come  to  places, 
before  the  ])laces  arc  ready  for  the 
women  ?  " 

"  I  sent  down  all  the  servants  with 
directions  to  provision  the  ship,"  he  goes 
on,  disregarding  her  remark,  "  and  I  roile 
round  just  before  I  came  here  to  sec  if  it 
was  comfortable.  It  was  not  that  or  any- 
thing like  it,  Kate.  The  fact  is,  they  can't 
go  there  to-night." 

"  Where  will  they  go,  then  ?  " 

"  To  Lugnaquilla,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,"  she  answers,  promptly, 
"  let  her  come  when  she  pleases,  where 
she  pleases.  We  have  outlived  the  date 
when  it  would  only  have  been  decorous  for 
me  to  oppose  this  plan,  and  for  yon  to  pay 
some  attention  to  my  opposition." 

"  Now,  Kate,"  he  says,  deprecatingly, 
"  this  is  nonsense." 

Truth  to  tell,  she  feels  that  he  is  right. 
It  is  nonsense,  everything  will  be  nonsense 
between  them  now,  that  is  not  a  tacit  ad- 
mission of  the  reign  of  romance  being 
utterly  and  entirely  over. 

"  Ton  are  right,  Harry ;  I  must  have 
had  a  foreshadowing  of  dotage,  and  have 
dreamt  myself  back  into  my  youth  when 
I  spoke  as  I  did ;  do  your  hospitable  best 
for  her,  dear." 

"  That's  right,"  he  says,  kissing  her 
heartily ;  "  it's  so  much  better  to  have 
your  course  marked  ont,  if  possible.  I 
know  she's  a  foolish  little  woman,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  Kate ;  but  we  must  put 
up  with  the  folly,  you  know,  as  she's  my 
charge,  in  a  measure ;  still  now,  if  Georgio 
and  you  would  only  come  over  and  meet 
her  to-night  ?  " 

Tlie  rage  in  her  heart  is  tearing  at  that 
organ  like  a  vulture,  still  she  manages  to 
speak  calmly  at  this  pass. 

"  I'll  come  if  you  wish  it,  Harry.  I  can 
defer  my  journey,  and — our  marriage." 

"  I'd  forgotten  that,"  he  erics,  impetu- 
ously— he  means  the  journey,  not  the 
marriage,  biit  Katn  thinks  he  means  the 
latter — "  things  happen  so  crookedly." 

"  They  do,  indeed,"  she  says,  despair- 
ingly, wondering  the  while  whether  any 
suggestion  of  hers,  any  action  of  her.s, 
may  not  even  now  put  this  crooked 
matter  straight. 

"Well,  you  can't  help  it,  dear,  so  we 
mnst  make  the  best  of  it,"  he  says,  lightly, 
still  thinking  of  the  journey,  while  she 
continues  to  believe  ho  is  thinking  of  the 
marringe.  "  It's  rather  hard  on  ns  both  ; 
but  we're  going  to  bear  the  hardships 
bravely  together,  are  we  not  ?  " 
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Ho-w  can  he  smile,  how  can  he  look  at 
her  in  that  way,  when  he  is  openly- 
acknowledging  that  he  regards  his  con- 
templated union  with  her  as  "a  hardship," 
she  asks  herself  in  an  agony.  He  can 
take  her  and  his  future  as  unavoidable 
evils,  and  contemplate  the  endurance  of 
them  smilingly ! 

"  That's  all  settled,  then,"  he  says 
hurriedly,  for  he  hears  the  wheels  of  Mrs. 
Durgan'.?  chair  approaching,  and  he  puts 
the  unpleasant  letter  away  hastily  into  his 
pocket ;  "  it's  a  bore,  of  course,  but  we 
must  make  the  best  of  things,  Kate.  I 
shall  come  with  you  as  far  as  Kingstown, 
to-morrow,  you  know." 

"  I  can  go  alone,  as  I  came,"  she  says 
rather  coldly ;  "  it  will  be  rather  soon  for 
you  to  leave  your  guest ;  think  of  her 
claims  upon  you  !  " 

He  has  not  the  most  remote  idea  that 
Kate  is  employing  the  weapon  of  sar- 
casm against  him.  In  imagination  he 
has  wandered  very  far  away  from  the 
disturbing  Cissy,  and  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  that  she  is  still  rankling  in  Kate's 
breast. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  he  says  presently, 
"  that  we  needn't  come  back  and  settle 
down  here  for  some  months  to  come.  I 
don't  want  a  Christmas  here.  The  people 
on  the  land  shall  have  the  bloated  bullock, 
and  the  barrelled  beer,  to  their  heart's 
content,  but  we  will  take  deeper  root  in 
the  soil  before  we  throw  out  our  social 
tendrils.  I  should  like  to  winter  in  Rome, 
and  come  back  to  Lugnaquilla  early  next 
summer." 

She  hails  his  proposal  delightedly.  It 
augurs  well  for  her ;  she  feels  that  he  is 
ready  to  isolate  himself  from  all  his  land- 
ties  for  her  sake. 

"  They  won't  regard  you  as  an  absentee, 
and  shoot  jow  through  the  head  as  an 
expression  of  their  regai-d  when  you  return, 
will  they  ?  "  she  asks.  "  If  we  can  do  it 
with  impunity,  let  us  stay  away  for  ever 
— so  long." 

The  last  two  words  come  out  so 
languidly,  that  he  is  impelled  to  ask, 

"Don't  you  like  the  place;  don't  you 
like  the  idea  of  living  in  Ireland,  dear?  " 

"  I  love  it,"  she  says.  Then  she  thinks 
of  Cissy  Anger.' tein,  and  says  no  more. 

"But  you  like  the  idea  of  Rome  and 
novelty   better    for    a    time,    and    I    like 


the  idea  of  taking  you  to  all  the  places  I 
used  to  cruise  about  in  my  youth." 

"  It  will  be  dull  for  me  without  you," 
Georgie  says  politely,  but  she,  too,  feels 
that  the  plan  has  its  advantages.  On  the 
whole  it  will  be  pleasanter  for  her  to  meet 
them  when  they  have  settled  down  into 
sjber  man-and-wife-hood,  than  it  would 
be  to  witness  them  bestowing  those  blan- 
dishments upon  each  other,  which  bride- 
groom and  bride  are  apt  to  indulge  in, 
regardless  of  the  presence  and  feelings  of 
outsiders. 

There  is  nothing  very  pathetic  in  the 
parting  between  Captain  Bellairs  and  Kate 
this  night.  They  will  meet  again  very  shortly, 
and  will  be  married  this  day  week,  therefore 
pathos  would  be  out  of  place  under  these 
circumstances.  She  dismisses  him  cheerily 
enough,  and  bids  him  "  take  care  of  Cissy, 
and  make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible," 
almost  as  heartily  as  if  she  were  not 
wishing  Cissy  at  Jericho  at  the  present 
juncture. 

"  I  shall  drive  over  to  Lugnaquilla  some 
time  to-morrow,  and  see  if  I  can't  make 
some  suggestions  that  will  hasten  on  the 
preparations  of  that  helpless  Cissy's  house, ' ' 
Mrs.  Durgan  says  when  they  are  going  to 
bed.  "  She's  not  one  to  put  her  hand  to 
the  wheel  for  herself,  is  she  ?  " 

"  No  ;  especially  when  a  turn  of  the 
wheel  may "  Kate  pauses,  doubt- 
fully. 

"May  what?  " 

"  Move  her  from  a  state  of  positive 
comfort  and  luxury,  into  one  that  is  only 
comparative." 

When  she  says  this,  Mrs.  Durgan  knows 
that  the  same  thought  is  in  Kate's  mind  as 
is  in  her  own,  namely,  that  Mi's.  Angerstein 
will  be  uncommonly  hard  to  detach  from 
Lugnaquilla  house  itself. 
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UOOK    11.     CEIAPTER   I.     GRACE. 

Travellers   of   the   present  day,    who 
make     the     recognised     round     through 
Belgium   or    Holland,    scamper     up    the 
Rhine,    branch   ofE   to   have   a  glance  at 
Frankfort,  and  a  glimpse  of  Baden,  and 
return  via  Strasburg,  in  order  that  they 
may  compress  within  their  month's  holiday 
the  chances  of  a  couple  of  days  in  Paris, 
are   under    a    delusion    indeed,    if    they 
j  imagine  that  they  have  seen  anything  of 
j  one  of   the  loveliest  rivers  in  the  world. 
j  People  who  tear  up  and  down  its  banks  in 
j  express  trains,  from  the  windows  of  which 
I  they  catch   fleeting   glimpses   of    beetling 
]  rocks  and  tnrretcd  crags,  with  hero  and 
there  the  shining  river  in  between  ;  people 
j  who  crowd  the  spacious  deck,  or,  in  wet 
weather,  box  themselves  up  in  the  plate- 
glass  saloons  of  the  high-pressure  steamers, 
see  nothingof  the  Rhine.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  the  sober-going,  contemplative 
,  Germans  used  to  laugh  at  the  "  mad  En- 
glish,"— there   were,  comparatively,  very 
few  American  travellers  in  those  days — for 
the  hot  haste  with  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  perform  that  journey.    Hot  haste 
in  the  cilwsgen,  with  its  two  fat  horses, 
with   clubbed  tails,    driven   by  a  glazod- 
hatted  postillion  at  the  rate  fully  equiva- 
lent  to    five  Engli.sh    miles   in    an  hour ! 
;  Hot  baste  on  board  the  KiJnigin  Victoria, 
at  that    time    the    fleetest    boat   in    the 
service  of   the   Cologne    and    Diisseldorf 
Company,  which,  taking  you  from  Cologne 
at    an    unholy    hour     in     the     morning, 
managed,  by   dint    of    much   struggling. 


to  land  yon  on  the  busy  wharf  opposite 
the  "  Giant,"  at  Coblenz,  while  the  shades 
of  evening  were  falling!  Pleasant,  cosy 
way  of  travelling,  sitting  on  the  deck  with 
Hermann,  most  anecdotical  of  conductors, 
and  listening  to  his  stories  of  the  strange 
people,  English  mostly,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  in  contact  during  his 
many  years'  experience  ;  pleasant  the 
dinner  served  under  the  awning  in  the 
open  air ;  pleasant  the  tinkling  of  the 
little  bell  swinging  in  the  bows  of  the 
boat,  giving  notice  of  our  approach  to  the 
white-faced  villages  bordering  the  river, 
or  the  quaint  old  towns  dotted  down 
here  and  there,  with  the  crumbling  half- 
decayed  tower  of  some  ancient  church  or 
castle,  rising  in  their  midst.  Now  the 
train  whirls  through,  or  the  express-boat 
hurries  by,  and  no  chance  is  given  for  an 
exploration  of  the  towns  or  an  investi- 
gation of  the  characteristics  of  their 
inhabitants,  both  of  which  would  seem 
sufficiently  strange  to  English  inquirers. 

Where,  for  instance,  in  England,  could 
you  find  any  place  like  the  dear  old  flat 
un-interesting  town  of  Bonn  ?  It  is  a 
university  tovm,  but  those  who  come  to 
it  with  reminiscences  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, expecting  to  find  grand  churches 
and  stately  colleges,  will  bo  undeniably 
disappointed.  The  quaint  Minster  stands 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  Elector's  Palace, 
in  which  the  students  are  now  congregated, 
isasufTicientlyimposingbuilding;  theshops 
in  the  old  quarter  are  small  and  quaint,  the 
streets  arc  narrow,  and  resound  at  night  with 
the  tread  of  the  Burschen  and  Ucnowners,  | 
who,  mostly  with  their  arms  round  each 
other's  necks,  go  home  singing  the  refrain 
of  amorous  or  patriotic  ditties,  most 
popular  at  the  Kncijie,  which  they  have 
just  quitted.    The  professors  are  scattered 
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here  and  there  throughout  the  town,  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  to  be  found 
domiciled  either  in  the  Griine  Strasse  or 
the  Poppslsdorfer  Allee.  The  houses  they 
inhabit  ai'e,  for  the  most  part,  neat  little 
white  residences,  of  two  stories  high,  with 
a  dining-room,  and  a  best  bedroom  on  the 
ground  floor ;  the  first-floor  being  devoted 
to  the  compauy-room,  and  the  study  of 
the  professor,  where  huge  tomes  cumber 
the  walls  and  the  floor,  where  the  china 
stove  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  sanded 
spittoons,  where  a  rack  of  porcelain  pipes 
occupies  an  important  place  amongst  the 
furniture,  and  whence,  whenever  it  is  not 
lecture  time,  are  wafted  clouds  of  fragrant 
tobacco  smoke. 

To  this  town,  and  to  one  of  the  houses 
just  described,  came  Grace  Middleham,  in 
so  short  a  time  after  the  first  shock  and 
bewilderment  of  the  murder  of  her  uncle, 
that  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to  think 
about  the  strangeness  which  awaited  her. 
To  her,  everything  had  been  strange  ;  the 
calm  of  her  school-life  had  ended  in  a 
convulsion;  the  confidence  and  peace  of 
her  girlish  friendship  had  ended  in  an 
inexplicable  separation ;  the  projects  she 
had  formed  for  her  future  home-life  had 
ended  in  homelessness.  On  her  journey  she 
was  attended  only  by  a  maid — for  she  had 
been  quite  ready  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  as  the 
professor,  her  aunt's  husband,  was  a 
stranger  to  her,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  bringing  him  over  to  England, 
to  escort  her  to  Germany.  Mr.  Heath  had 
been  most  kind  and  attentive.  Everything 
had  been  arranged  for  her  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  and  her  personal  require- 
ments attended  to  with  almost  feminine 
forethought  and  propriety.  But  she  had 
found  it  impo.ssible  to  get  anything  like  a 
full  and  detailed  account  of  the  event 
which  had  so  changed  her  prospects.  She 
had  indeed  seen  the  newspaper  reports, 
but  they  merely  recorded  the  inquest,  and 
the  "open"  verdict,  and  she  could  learn 
no  more.  Mr.  Heath  had  at  once  silenced 
her  questions,  by  treating  the  subject  as 
one  which  could  not  possibly  be  discussed 
by,  or  in  the  presence  of,  Miss  Middleham ; 
and  when  she  ventured  to  say  that  a 
rumour  had  reached  her  that  one  of  the 
clerks,  Mr.  Danby,  whom  she  had  seen 
on  that  terrible  day  at  Hampstead,  was 
"  missing,"  and  asked  Mr.  Heath  whether 
that  circumstance  could  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  murder,  ho  evinced  so 
much   consideration  for   her,  and  was  so 


indignant  at  the  idea  that  she  had  been 
troubled  with  "  gossip  of  this-  kind,"  that 
she  had  been  irresistibly  reduced  to  silence. 
Grace  pondered  on  all  this,  during  the 
journey  to  Bonn.  She  felt  that  she  had 
never  Isefore  realised  the  terrible  nature  of 
the  event  which  had  occurred.  But  now 
she  was  going  to  see  her  aunt,  her  murdered 
uncle's  own  sister,  and  it  was  with  almost 
terror  she  asked  herself  :  is  she  like  him  ? 
Should  she  have  before  her,  day  after 
day,  a  face  to  see,  a  voice  to  hear,  which 
would  constantly  remind  her  of  the  kind 
relative  who  had  never  been  interest- 
ing until  made  so  by  his  tragical  death  ? 
Should  she  find  her  uncle's  sister  dread- 
fully eager  for  the  discovery  and  the 
punishment  of  the  murderer,  and  angry 
with  her,  because  she  had  brought  her  no 
clearer  and  more  circumstantial  report  of 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  ?  Grace 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  machinery  of  life, 
of  the  way  any  of  the  serious  business  of 
life  is  conducted,  as  the  greatest  stickler 
for  feminine  iniitility  could  desire  a  girl  to 
be ;  but  she  did  dimly  discern  that  she  had 
been  told  little  or  nothing  more  than  the 
one  horrid  fact,  and  that  her  aunt,  and  her 
aunt's  husband,  "  a  professor  too,"  thoiight 
Grace  in  a  parenthesis,  might  be  displeased 
with  hervagueness.  She  had  very  little  data 
for- her  imaginings  concerning  the  house  to 
which  she  was  going,  and  its  inmates.  She 
could  not  remember  to  have  heard  her 
uncle  mention  his  sister  half-a-dozen  times, 
and  he  had  never  even  alluded  to  the  jsro- 
fessor.  The  communications  which  had 
taken  place,  relative  to  Grace's  future  resi- 
dence with  her  only  relatives,  had  been  of  the 
driest  and  most  formal  kind,  and  were  con- 
fined to  Mr.  Heath  and  Mrs.  Sturm.  The 
professor  madeno  more  assertion  of  himself, 
than  during  Mr.  Middleham's  lifetime;  and 
her  aunt  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
communicate  with  her  directly,  at  all.  She 
had  a  fair  field  for  free  fancy,  and  she  felt 
inclined,  in  her  present  mood,  to  people  it 
with  beings  by  no  means  attractive.  How 
constantly  and  longingly  her  thoughts  re- 
curred to  Anne !  The  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  had  gone  far  towards  the 
maturmg  of  Grace  Middleham's  mind ; 
and  in  no  way  was  this  more  evident  than 
in  her  humble  and  convinced  admission 
(to  herself)  of  Anne's  superiority.  How 
strong  Anne  was,  she  thought ;  how  ready- 
witted,  wise,  and  composed  !  Anno  would 
not  have  endured  vagueness,  she  would 
liavo  set  aside  the  views  of  other  people  as 
to  what  was  or  was  not  good  for  her,  as  to 
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what  she  oufjht  or  ought  not  to  know,  and 
she  would  have  known  and  done  procisely 
what  she  would  have  judged  it  well  and 
wise  to  know  and  to  do.  If  she  could 
only  have  Anne  with  her,  she  would  hardly 
feel  at  all  afraid.  Grace's  mind  even  at- 
tempted the  high  flight  of  contemplation, 
implied  in  wondering  what  it  was  that 
made  Anne  so  dilferent  from  hei'-self,  since 
their  training,  so  far  as  school-life  was 
concerned,  had  been  identical ;  and  they 
were  both  motherless,  and  .singularly  lonely. 
She  found  no  answer  to  the  question,  how- 
ever, and  soon  abandoned  it. 

The  companion  of  her  journey,  her  maid, 
was  another  component  of  the  atmosphere 
of  vagueness  and  strangeness  with  which 
she  was  surrounded.  The  young  woman, 
Lucy  Dormer,  had  been  only  two  days 
with  Grace  before  they  left  England,  and, 
as  she  was  reserved  and  her  young  mis- 
tress was  timid,  Grace  had  no  sense  of 
companionship  in  lior  matter-of-fact  at- 
tendant's ministrations.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  she  should  look  wistfully  at 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Heath,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  platform  at  Victoria,  and  watched  the 
departure  of  the  train,  which  carried  away 
the  very  last  object  of  his  responsibility 
towards  his  late  employer.  Things  were 
a  little  bettor  with  Grace  by  the  end  of 
the  journey.  She  was  too  amiable  and 
nnpretending  to  fail  of  winning  the  good 
graces  of  her  inferiors,  and  she  got  on 
very  well  with  her  maid ;  so  that  she 
reached  her  destination  feeling  much  less 
mLserablc,  and  looking  much  more  like  the 
blooming  and  pretty  girl  who  had  talked 
with  Anne  Studley  on  that  summer  day, 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  than  she  had  felt 
and  looked  when  she  started.  She  had 
even  mentioned  Anne  to  her  attendant, 
and  found  her  sympathetic.  Lucy  Dormer, 
also,  had  friends  whom  she  was  loth  to 
leave  ;  and  so,  as  Grace  expressed  it  in  her 
thoughts,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  her 
that  Lucy  was  a  nice  creature,  and  they 
conld  be  lonely  together. 

Grace  Middleham  could  not  have  de- 
clared, that  nobody  could  possibly  be 
more  unlike  what  she  was  expected 
to  bo  than  her  aunt,  because  she  had 
never  reached  the  expectation  stage  in 
her  thoughts  concerning  her.  They  had 
stopped  short  at  speculation  ;  but  it  was 
qnite  true  that  the  Fran  Professorin  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  any  of  Grace's 
fancies  about  her,  and  that  she  presented, 
physically  and  mentally,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  her  late  brother.      When  Grace 


had  been  introduced  to  her  aunt — a  solemn 
coromouy  which  did  not  take  place  until 
nearly  noon  on  the  day  after  her  arrival — 
she  ceased  to  wonder  that  Mr.  iliddleham 
had  had  so  little  to  say  about  his  sister.  It 
was  ill  a  large  apartment,  with  painted 
window  blinds,  and  a  huge  stove ;  with 
enormous  presses  in  the  walls,  and  a 
very  small  piece  of  carpet  on  the  highly- 
polished  floor;  with  a  vast  bed  raised 
on  an  estrade,  and  a  great  square  tabic 
between  the  stovo  and  one  of  the  windows, 
on  which  was  heaped  a  multitude  of  small 
pieces  of  many-coloured  silks,  that  Grace 
had  her  first  audience  of  her  aunt.  On 
entering  this  large  room  she  was  sensible 
that  a  medicinal  atmosphere  pervaded  it ; 
and  tlie  object,  nest  to  the  stove,  which 
most  distinctly  impressed  itself  upon  her 
was  the  table,  with  its  load  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Before  she  was  dismissed  from 
iladumo  Sturm's  presence,  she  had  learned 
that  her  aunt's  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
life  were  physic  and  patchwork.  In  these 
great  facts  she  believed  with  intensity  and 
constancy — in  all  facts  outside  of  them  she 
felt  a  very  tepid  interest.  If  her  niece 
could  impart  to  her  a  new  theory  in  medi- 
cine, or  a  new  combination  in  patchwoi'k, 
she  would  regard  her  advent  with  inte- 
rest. If  on  both  subjects  she  had  nothing 
to  say,  then  she  would  have  no  more 
interest  for  iladame  Sturm  than  any- 
body else's  niece. 

JIadame  Sturm  was  seated  in  a  great 
arm-chair,  with  a  high  footstool ;  by  her 
side  was  a  basket  full  of  snippinga,  and  in 
her  mittened  right  hand  was  a  large  pair 
of  very  bright  scissors,  which  she  trans- 
ferred to  the  left  on  her  niece's  approach. 
She  was  a  very  small,  shrivelled  woman, 
of  about  fifty-five,  with  a  meaningless, 
wrinkled,  little  face,  and  an  attenuated 
frame.  She  wore  her  grey  hair  in  old- 
fashioned  bandeaux,  under  an  old- 
fashioned  cap  composed  of  black  gauze, 
and  her  mourning  dress  did  not  coquette 
with  any  one  of  the  numerous  materials 
which  are  used  as  the  trappings  and 
suits  of  modem  woe,  but  was  made  of 
honest,  respectable,  and  e.Kpensivo  bomba- 
zine. Her  thin  little  feet,  encased  in  black 
bombazine  shoes,  rested  on  the  high  foot- 
stool like  wooden  feet,  and  her  sharp  little 
right  arm  put  itself  out  towards  Grace 
like  a  wooden  arm. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  "  said 
Madame  Sturm,  and  poked  her  hand  into 
Grace's.  Siie  evidently  had  notthe  slightest 
intention  of  betraying  any  warmer  saluta- 
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tion  upon  her  niece,  and  the  perception  of 
this  fact  made  Grace  feel  hotand  nncomfort- 
able  for  a  moment ;  but  she  repUed  quietly, 
"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  aunt.  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  come  to  you, 
and  for  thekindpreparationsyouhave  made 
for  me.     My  room  is  delightful !  " 

Here  Grace  stopped,  but  there  was 
no  reply.  Madame  Sturm  merely  made 
a  snipping  noise  with  her  scissors,  and 
began  to  arrange  some  scraps  of  card 
into  an  octagon,  as  they  lay  on  the  table 
before  her.     Grace  resumed, 

"  My  uncle — the  professor  has  given  me 
leave  to  call  him  uncle — has  been  so  kind 
to  me.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  see  you 
last  night  or  earlier  to-day.  Uncle  Sturm 
told  me  you  were  not  well." 

"  I  am  seldom  very  well,"  said  Madame 
Sturm,  in  a  gentle  and  resigned  tone. 

"  But  seldom  very  ill,  I  hope.  I  think 
I  gathered  that  from  my  uncle." 

Grace  had  "  done  it,"  now  !  Her  aunt 
sat  up  twice  as  stiffly  as  before,  and  sus- 
pended the  snipping  of  the  scissors  and 
the  arranging  of  the  octagon  of  cards. 

"  Everybody  who  sees  the  professor  may 
gather  ihat  from  him,"  she  said,  with  a 
spiteful  emphasis .  "The  professor,  I  regret 
to  say,  because  I  should  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a  young  person  resident  in  our 
house  to  respect  him,  does  not  believe  in 
anything.  He  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  much 
too  clever  for  belief.  Among  other  things, 
he  does  not  believe  in  my  suffering  state. 
He  will  be  convinced  of  more  than  that, 
some  day,  to  his  cost." 

Here  she  slowly  wagged  the  black  gauze 
cap,  over  the  melancholy  prospect  of  widow- 
hood for  the  professor  in  this  world,  and 
perdition  for  him  in  the  next. 

"  Oh,  aunt,  I  assure  you,  he  was  most 

sympathetic  ;   I " 

"  We  will  not  discuss  the  professor,  my 
dear.  At  my  age,  with  my  experience,  and 
my  health,  I  know  how  to  suffer  and  be 
strong — strong  in  one  sense,  I  mean,  of 
course.  Sit  down;  it  fidgets  me  to  see 
anyone  stand." 

Grace  took  a  seat  at  the  table.  She  was 
much  abashed,  for  she  had  conceived  a 
sudden  liking  for  the  professor,  and  her 
aunt's  sally  disconcerted  her.  After  a  little 
more  snipping  and  arranging,  Madame 
Sturm  resumed, 

"  Have  you  good  health,  my  dear  ?  " 
"  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life." 
"  So  much  the  better ;  for,  if  you  were 
to  bo  ill  here,  you  would  not  meet  with 
much  consideration,     i  don't,  after  all  the 


years  of  illness  I  have  gone  through.  I 
am  expected  to  be  as  ready  and  as  active 
as  if  I  never  had  anything  the  matter  with 
me.  The  professor  actually  wanted  me  to 
write  to  that  man  in  London,  about  your 
coming  here,  myself  —  that  man  who 
managed  for  my  brother,  you  know." 

"Mr.  Heath,"  said  Grace,  with  a  slight 
start,  caused  by  the  unconcerned  reference 
to  the  dreadful  subject  which  she  knew  must 
be  mentioned,  but  feared  to  introduce. 

"  Yes.  When  all  that  wretched  busi- 
ness happened,  and  knocked  me  up  so, 
that  I  had  two  new  tonics  tried  without 
the  least  result,  of  course,  I  was  forced  to 
read  the  letters  ;  but  I  really  don't  believe 
there  is  another  man  alive,  excepting  the 
professor,  who  would  have  been  capable  of 
expecting  me  to  answer  them." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him  to  do  so," 
said  Grace,  tremulously  ;  "  and  I  am  very 
thankful  for  a  home  with  you.     When  I 

lost  my  dear  uncle " 

"  It  was  very  sad,"  said  Madame  Sturm, 
"  but  we  will  not  talk  of  it.  Subjects  of 
that  kind  unstring  my  nerves,  and  my 
digestion  is  so  weak  that  the  least  agitation 
becomes  serious.  Indeed,  Lisbeth  will  be 
here  presently  with  my  twelve  o'clock 
tonic.  I  thought  I  would  not  take  it  until 
after  I  had  seen  you.  A  first  interview  is 
a  little  trying,  you  know.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  will  not  refer  again  to  my  poor 
brother.  I  always  had  my  fears  about 
him,  though  we  had  not  met  for  years ; 
he  was  never  strong,  none  of  the  Middle- 
hams  are  strong,  and  the  most  obstinate 
man  alive  in  the  way  of  neglecting  his 
health.     We  see  what  has  come  of  it." 

Once  again  she  wagged  the  black  gauze 
cap  over  the  mournful  subject,  as  sagely  as 
if  medicine  had  been  in  her  brother's  case 
a  neglected  antidote  to  murder;  and,  as  her 
aunt  had  evidently  dismissed  the  subject 
altogether,  and  showed  no  signs  of  origi- 
nating any  other,  it  was  home  in  upon 
Grace's  mind  that  she  was  expected  to 
go.  She  was  beginning  to  say  some- 
thing about  her  aunt's  being  busy,  when 
she  was  saved  further  trouble  by  the 
entrance  of  a  tall  prim  woman,  with  a 
drab-coloured  eontplexion,  and  hair  and 
eyes  to  match,  who  carried  a  small  tray 
with  a  medicine  bottle  and  a  packet  of 
powders  upon  it. 

"This  is  Lisbeth,"  said  Madame  Sturm, 
"and  now  I  must  take  my  tonic.  Good- 
bye, my  dear." 

"  Good-bye,  aunt ;  but  you  are  coming 
down  presently,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Not  until  the  afternoon.  I  never  do  ; 
my  nerves  require  a  good  deal  of  quiet, 
and  the  restlessness  of  the  professor  dis- 
tresses them.  The  professor  walks  up  and 
down  when  ho  is  studying  his  subjects, 
and  he  is  always  studying"  them  ;  conse- 
quently I  keep  my  room  a  good  deal." 
"  That  must  be  lonely  for  Uncle  Sturm." 
"  Restless  people  with  '  subjects  '  are 
never  lonely,  and  besides,  one  cannot  con- 
sider anything  else  where  health  is  con- 
cerned. If  you  had  lived  twenty-five  years 
in  the  house  with  a  man  who  must  walk 
up  and  down  to  study  his  subjects,  and 
never  left  off  studying  thera,  you  would 
keep  yonr  room  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you." 
To  this  Grace  assented  smilingly,  and 
left  the  room,  just  as  Lisbeth  deliberately 
pinned  a  towel  under  the  chin  of  the 
Frau  Professorin,  prior  to  administering 
her  twelve  o'clock  tonic. 

Grace  was  taken  aback  by  the  disclo- 
sure of  her  aunt's  idiosyncracies,  but  she 
speedily  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
oddities  of  the  Fi-an  Profes.sorin  would 
not  make  themselves  irksome  to  her,  if 
she  should  treat  them  with  good  sense  and 
forbearance,  and  that  they  would  certainly 
give  her  the  disposition  of  her  own  time. 
The  impression  she  had  already  derived 
of  the  professor — what  he  professed  Grace 
neither  knew  nor  wanted  to  know,  she 
accepted  his  learning  as  she  accepted  his 
snuff-box,  as  something  inseparable  from 
him — was  very  favourable.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  doubly-orphaned  girl  with  true 
kindness,  and  she  already  feU  at  ease  with 
the  "foreigner,"  of  whom  she  had  enter- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  awe,  while 
contemplating  a  residence  in  his  house. 
When  she  descended  from  her  brief 
audience  of  her  aunt,  Grace  found  the 
professor  engaged  in  the  objectionable 
and  denounced  occupation  of  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  long  book-lined  room, 
which,  though  it  did  not  resemble  the 
ordinary  "  study  "  of  an  English  man  of 
letters,  was  an  unusually  presentable 
apartment  for  a  German  luminary  of 
literature.  Not  only  was  the  professor 
walking  up  and  down,  but  he  was  softly 
playing  on  his  left  arm,  with  the  fingers 
of  the  right  band,  a  delicate  "  movement  " 
of  Mendelssohn's,  of  which  he  gently 
hummed  the  mellifluous  notes ;  while  his 
fat  smooth  face,  drab  coloured  like  Lisbeth's 
and  the  faces  of  nine-tenths  of  the  men 
and  women  of  his  nation,  was  overspread 
with  a  smile,  absent-minded,  but  serene 
and   full   of   contentment.      Next    to  his 


"subjects,"  which  were  philology  and 
ethnology,  the  professor  loved  and  lived 
for  music.  The  first  supplied  his  occupa- 
tion the  latter  sufliccd  for  his  amusement 
and  he  was  thoroughly  happy,  though  his 
English  wife  held  his  country  in  general 
and  himself  in  particular  contempt,  and 
isolated  herself  from  him,  his  friends,  and 
liis  pursuits,  with  a  persistent  avoidance 
which  had  reduced  the  professor's  domestic 
life  to  a  minimum.  The  fat  little  man 
was,  however,  as  free  from  angularities  of 
mind  as  of  person,  and  phlegmatic  and 
philosophical  as  well  as  professional,  and 
he  made  the  best  of  the  infelicitous  bargain 
which  he  had  concluded  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  whose  motives  had  been  a  pro- 
found mystery  to  everyone  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  high  contracting 
parties.  Why  Miss  Martha  Middleham 
had  married  Profes.sor  Sturm,  aud  why 
Professor  Sturm  had  married  Miss  Martha 
-Middleham  was  a  mystery  which  nobody 
could  understand — their  niece,  after  she 
had  lived  a  few  days  in  the  house  with 
them,  less  than  anybody. 

Professor  Sturm  was  a  characteristic 
German,  of  a  not  unpleasant  type ;  he 
wore  spectacles,  a  big  ring  on  his  fore- 
finger, and  ill-made  clothes,  but  he  was 
not  dirty  in  his  ways,  nor  dogmatic  in  his 
speech ;  and  though  he  had  few  moral 
prejudices,  and  no  religious  opinions,  his 
instincts  were  harmless,  and  his  infidelity 
of  a  cheerful  negative  description.  He 
had  books,  languages,  and  races  of  men  to 
study,  and  music  to  enjoy,  in  this  world, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  interested  in  in- 
ducing other  people  to  leave  off  believing 
in  another.  He  was  very  good-natured, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  anyone  suffer 
from  any  real  and  removable  cause ;  but 
he  was  quite  devoid  of  sentiment — except 
when  poetry  and  literature  were  in  question 
— and  ho  regarded  his  F]nglish  wife  as  a 
middle-aged  fool,  whom  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  "  humour,"  because  it  would  do 
her  no  good.  He  had  tried  the  experiment 
of  humouring  her  when  she  was  young, 
but  found  it  useless,  and,  after  a  fair  trial, 
had  relinquished  the  fruitless  and  thank- 
less task,  like  a  practical  philosopher  as 
he  was. 

The  professor  had  been  visited  by  mis- 
givings, when  the  arrangements  for  Grace's 
going  to  live  with  her  aunt  were  made. 
That  the  girl  could  not  get  on  with  his 
queer  unaccountable  wife,  and  would  bo 
wretched,  he  feared  was  very  probable  ;  but 
there  really  was  no  other  place  for  her  to 
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go  to,  and  his  philosophy  came  reassuringly 
to  his  aid,  reminding  him  that  it  would 
only  last,  at  the  worst,  until  Grace  Middle- 
ham  should  be  of  age,  when  an  establish- 
ment would  be  formed  for  her  in  London. 
He  felt  equally  doubtful  of  his  own  power 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  a  young  EngHsh  girl — who  pro- 
bably would  adopt  her  aunt's  prejudices — 
and  of  his  inclination  to  devote  himself  to 
the  task  ;  but  he  would  see.  Grace  came, 
and  the  professor  did  see.  She  was  just 
the  sort  of  girl  he  had  not  expected  her  to 
be.  The  only  talent  or  accomplishment  to 
which  she  laid  claim  was  music ;  she  was 
decidedly  unlike  the  only  ISIiddlehams  he 
had  ever  known,  his  wife  and  her  brother, 
and  she  was  as  gentle  and  unaffected  as 
she  was  pretty  and  prevenante.  Daring 
their  first  evening  tete-a-tete  (for  the 
professor  actually  relinquished  a  quartett 
party  at  the  house  of  Professor  Drang, 
over  the  way,  to  welcome  the  Bugland- 
erinn)  Grace  made  a  fast  friend  of  her 
new  uncle.  How,  when  she  joined  him 
in  the  book-room,  his  prominent  light- 
coloured  eyes  twinkled  with  amusement 
at  the  undisguised  wonder  and  discom- 
fiture in  the  girl's  face  !  He  took  her 
hand,  patted  it  with  his  own  fat  fingers, 
and  said  soothingly, 

"  Soh !  you  did  not  find  the  aunt  motherly, 
or  sisterly,  or  even  auntly  !  Never  mind, 
never  mind,  it  is  only  her  way.  She  has 
had  her  own  little  wiU,  and  her  own  little 
way  too  long.  Never  mind;  you  shall 
have  your  own  little  will,  and  your  own 
little  way,  too.  Ach  Gott !  Let  lis  be 
thankful  for  the  physic  and  the  patch- 
work, and  make  the  best  of  it  mit  Mendel- 

ssoliu  and  odera.     Never  mind " 

"  I  don't  mind.  Uncle  Sturm,  only — 
only  she  never  said  a  word  about  poor 
Uncle  Middleham's  dreadful  death  !  " 

The  professor's  face  changed,  and  he 
answered  her,  huiriedly, 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  child,  I  imderstand. 
But  you  must  not  mind  ;  for  I — I  myself, 
would  rather  never  talk  to  you  about  that. 
Death  ia  a  nasty  thing,  the  King  of 
Terrors  in  truth,  whenever,  and  however 
it  comes,  and  it  is  worse  when  it  comes  as 
murder — it  makes  me  nervous,  it  gives  mo 
creeps.  We  will  never,  never  talk  of 
Uncle  Middleham,  my  dear." 

He  petted  her  hand  again,  released  it^ 
seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  began  to 
play  a  brilliant  fantasia,  in  a  masterly 
manner,  -v^'hich  contrasted  strangely  with 
his  lumpish  figure  and  heavy  animal  face. 


Thus  Grace  Middleham's  new  life,  in  a 
new  country,  and  among  strange  people,  was 
inaugurated.  Every  link  with  the  past  was 
broken,  and  as  she  became  habituated  to 
her  new  surroundings,  she  began  to  re- 
cover the  cheerfulness  proper  to  her  age. 
But  she  could  not  wean  herself  from 
the  longing  for  Anne,  from  the  constant 
thoughts  of  her,  and  misgiving  about  her, 
which  had  beset  her  ever  since  their  part- 
ing ;  and  after  she  was  "settled"  in  her  new 
home,  in  the  feminine  sense  of  the  term, 
when  all  her  belongings  had  been  put  in 
their  places,  and  her  life  had  assumed 
shape  and  order,  she  devoted  a  portion  of 
each  day  to  recording  its  events  in  the  form 
of  a  journal  addressed  to  Anne  Studley. 


WINTER  RESORTS  POR  INVALIDS. 

It  becomes  a  very  anxious  question  in 
many  families,  as  the  winter  closes  around 
us,  how  some  loved  member  may  best  be 
shielded  from  its  severity.  One-eighth  of 
the  mortality  of  our  country  is  due  to 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  families  who  have  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  some  acquaintance 
with  this  distressing  class  of  complaints. 
In  many  homes,  those  whose  lives  are 
bright  and  fresh  in  the  happy  summer,  as 
the  winter  draws  on,  seem  to  decline  and 
"consume  away."  As  the  days  grow  brief, 
as  the  sunsets  are  thin  and  watery,  as  the 
air  is  loaded  with  dank  unhealthy  moisture, 
as  the  fogs  thicken,  as  the  winds  grow 
keener  and  colder,  the  delicate  -  chested 
invalid  finds  that  warning  symptoms 
reveal  themselves,  and  that  the  hours 
are  fewer  during  which,  though  armed 
with  a  respirator,  he  can  venture  into 
the  open  air.  Very  soothingly  and 
pleasingly  comes  the  vision  of  gardened 
villas,  nestling  beside  the  deep  blue  sea, 
beneath' a  serene,  windless  sky;  and  so,  as 
the  winter  draws  in,  these,  our  flocks  of 
invalids,  who,  swallow-like,  as  far  as  they 
may,  leave  winter  behind  them,  and  seek 
the  southern  shores  of  England  or  France. 
In  some  typical  healthy  happy  home 
there  has,  perhaps,  been  growing  up  some 
vague  feeling  of  apprehension  and  alarm 
respecting  the  health  of  some  one  of  the 
elder  childi-en.  It  is  the  tall  languid  son, 
who  seems  to  have  outgrown  his  strengtli, 
and  is  too  feeble  for  the  vigorous  pursuits 
that  would  suit  his  age  and  taste.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  tall  elegant  girl,  whose 
sweetness  of  nature  and  manners  have 
made   her  the   darling   of   home,   and  the 
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cynosure  of  drawin^-i-ooms.  The  good 
mother  has  tried  all  her  arts  and  her 
remedies.  She  has  hesitated  about  sending 
for  the  doctor,  partly  because  she  may 
bo  making  a  serious  matter  of  what  she 
hopes  may  bo  only  a  trivial  matter,  and 
partly  because  it  is  easier  to  get  than  to 
get  rid  of  a  medical  man.  Perhaps  she 
and  Paterfamilias  resolve  tlmt  they  will 
ask  a  fiimous  physician  to  call,  or  will  go 
for  the  pui'pose  of  a  consultation  to  his 
house.  If  they  live  in  the  coiintry,  they 
will  probably  ask  then*  own  medical 
practitioner  to  give  them  a  line  of  intro- 
duction to  some  town  physician,  some 
great  man,  probably,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  the  old  hospital  days,  and 
with  whom  he  naturally  desires  to  ki^op 
up  a  connection.  Perhaps  the  patient's 
friends  desire  to  sec  the  great  fashionable 
physician,  Sir  Theodore  Raven,  who  is  just 
now  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  to  whom 
jjeople  resort  as  to  an  oracle.  The  great 
man's  secretary  will  nuike  an  appointment 
with  you  for  Tuesday  week,  and  if  you  are 
very  lucky,  you  may  see  him  then.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  patient  goes  to  one 
of  a  small  cluster  of  eminent  men,  who 
have  gsiined  a  high  reputation  by  making 
this  kind  of  case  a  specialty. 

It  is  decidedly  nervous  work  going  to  a 
consulting  physician.  Tou  may,  perhaps, 
resolve  to  go  early,  hoping  to  get  it  over 
soon.  But  this  brillLint  idea  has  occurred 
to  many  other  patients  besides  yourself,  and 
so  the  room  is  full.  It  is  a  dreary  hour  to 
wait.  Your  own  anxious  feeling  and  the 
knowledge  that  all  around  you  arc  more 
or  less  anxious,  are  further  elements  of  un- 
easiness. There  is  hardly  any  conversation 
among  the  patients.  You  look  at  yester- 
day's Times,  or  Bmilc,  somewhat  grimly, 
over  last  week's  Punch.  A  serving-man 
in  black,  something  like  a  bishop's  ex- 
amining chaplain,  beckons  one  of  us  after 
another  into  the  presence  of  tho  celebrated 
physician.  In  how  kindly  and  courtly  a 
fashion  he  receives  you  !  At  the  same  time 
lu-  is  Rhadamantino  in  his  integrity,  and 
will  toll  \-ou  the  sternest  truth.  I  do  not 
say  tliat  ho  will  tell  a  delicate  young  laily 
that  she  Ls  hopelessly  ill,  but  ho  will  take 
care  that  tho  mother  or  guardian  that 
accompanies  her  shall  know  tho  exact 
truth.  There  have  been  many  strange 
sad  scenes  in  consultation  rooms.  I  have 
known  a  medical  man  laughingly  assure 
a  patient  tliat  there  cannot  Ix)  much  wrong 
with  her;  and  then,  as  he  listened  through 
his  stethoscope,  a  look  of  horror  passed 


into  his  countenance  as  tho  unen-ing 
sounds  revealed  a  horrible  extent  of  mis- 
chief. I  have  known  of  men  who  have 
passed  to  a  consulting  room  with  tho  idea 
that  they  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  have 
left  it  with  tlio  knowledge  that  their  lives 
were  doomed.  Tho  main  great  advance  in 
medical  science  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  tho  chest. 
What  with  stethoscope  and  laryngoscope, 
what  with  tests  and  tubes,  skilful  doctors 
read  off  the  interior  of  the  chest  like  an  open 
book.  The  >■  have  not,  indeed,  prevented  the 
frequency  of  these  illnesses,  which  ought  to 
be  a  principal  aim  of  medical  science,  but 
they  have  discovered  modes  of  resistance, 
and,  speaking  humanly,  have  greatly  length- 
ened the  average  duration  of  diseased  lives. 
A  generation  ago,  the  average  life  of  a  con- 
sumptive patient  was  two  years  ;  but  the 
WUliamscs,  father  and  son,  have  shoivn, 
from  an  indication  of  a  thousand  cases  in 
private  practice,  that  this  average,  under 
favourable  conditions,  has  been  increased 
from  two  years  to  ten  or  twelve.  Phthisis 
is  an  illness  where  everything  depends 
upon  skill,  care,  and  foresight,  a  terrible 
game  of  chess  between  flagging  powers 
and  recuperative  tendencies. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  our  supposed 
case  of  delicate  youth  or  maiden,  the  kind 
physician  will'  bo  able  to  speak  in  a  most 
encouraging  way.  We  have  been  alto- 
gether mistaken  about  the  meaning  of  the 
symptoms ;  there  is  aio  real  occasion  for 
alarm.  Still  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  There  is  nothing  like  a  change, 
the  physician  thinks.  The  young  patient 
will  be  quite  strong  again,  if  he  or  she  will 
only  go  away  somewhere  for  the  winter.  So 
we  shako  hands,  and  go  away,  pleased  at 
heart.  The  next  patient  may  be  very  far 
gone.  His  days,  almost  his  hours,  are  num- 
bered. But  the  life  which  cannot  exist  in  the 
foggy  air  of  London  may  yet  be  prolonged 
for  some  timo  in  the  delicious  air  of  Torbay, 
or  by  tho  shores  of  tho  ultramarine  Medi- 
terranean. In  this  caso  also  a  winter 
resort  is  directly  prescribed.  A  third  case 
has  for  tho  medical  man  a  much  higher 
degree  of  scientific  interest.  It  is  the  case 
of  a  patient  whose  chest  disease  has  made 
a  decided  amount  of  progress,  but  it  may 
be  palliated  or  even  healed  by  remedial 
agencies.  Various  medicines  will  be  sug- 
gested, the  oil  of  the  liver  of  the  cod  taking 
the  principal  pLice;  but  the  most  imperative 
part  of  the  prescription  will  again  be  the 
necessity  of  a  health  rciort  for  the  winter. 

The  late  Sii*  Henry  Holland  was  one  of 
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the  great  advocates  for  change.  He  used 
to  say  that  if  a  patient  could  not  change 
his  house  he  had  better  change  his  room, 
and  if  he  could  not  change  his  room  he 
had  better  change  his  furniture.  A  great 
many  questions  will  arise,  all  deserving 
the  most  careful  attention,  respecting  the 
direction  in  which  the  change  may  best  be 
made.  The  most  obvious,  easiest,  and 
most  general  change  is  to  the  sea-side. 
The  patient  gains  quietude  and  rest,  an 
alteration  of  old  habits,  the  shelter  of  the 
cliffs,  and  the  ozone  of  the  ocean.  The 
Americans,  instead  of  sending  their 
patients  to  the  sea-side,  have  a  weakness 
for  sending  them  ialand,  selecting  dry 
localities  of  some  elevation;  but  the  English 
doctors  hardly  regard  the  result  as  very 
favourable.  No  climate  is  free  from  phthisis, 
though  the  frequency  of  it  increases  as  we 
come  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and 
from  the  hills  to  the  valleys.  Madeira 
used  to  be  considered  the  finest  climate  in 
the  world,  but  in  Madeira  itself  the  natives 
die  of  consumjDtion. 

The  three  main  groups  of  marine 
climates  are  the  British,  Mediterranean, 
and  Madeira  groups.  The  marine  climate 
is  valuable  for  the  ozone  and  the  iodine, 
the  warmness  of  the  air,  and  the  equability 
of  the  temperature.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  more  distant  localities  are  always 
the  best;  for  some  classes  of  cases  the 
moister  and  cooler  British  climates  answer 
better.  The  Mediterranean  has  a  three- 
fold advantage.  It  has  hardly  any  tide, 
scarcely  a  difference  of  two  feet  in  the 
water-marks.  It  has  a  larger  amount  of 
saline  matter  than  the  Atlantic  under  the 
same  latitude.  Its  temperature  is  many 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
under  the  same  latitude.  Most  exquisite 
is  the  scenery  of  this  golden  garden  region 
all  along  the  Riviera.  Near  Cannes  all  the 
atmosphere  is  redolent  with  the  odours  of 
jessamine,  cassia,  and  geranium,  which  are 
planted  in  whole  fields.  At  Bordighiera 
we  have  the  tall,  tropical  palm  tree.  San 
Remo  is  sheltered  by  a  vast  olive  grove, 
which  for  miles  covers  a  protecting  range 
of  hills.  At  well-sheltered  Mentone  the 
lemon  tree  attains  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  all  along  the  coast  the  sloping  hills  of 
this  subalpine  region  are  clothed  with 
myrtles,  the  heath,  and  the  pine.  The 
English  patient  who  goes  out  to  this  sunny 
land  may  in  January  imagine  that  it  is  June. 
The  dust  is  lying  upon  the  roads ;  the  sun 
shines  with  the  brightness  of  an  English 
summer;  the  chill,  and  the  damp,  and  the 


fog  are  all  gone.  For  many  hours  the  patient 
can  sit,  or  walk,  or  drive,  or  take  Sydenham's 
grand  specific  of  horse-exercise.  It  is 
only  at  sunset  that  he  recollects  that  it  is 
winter. 

There  is  something  of  a  reverse  side — 
not  very  much,  indeed,  but  let  it  be  stated 
— to  be  presented  to  this  picture.  There 
is  a  mysterious,  but  inseparable,  con- 
nection between  the  dirty  and  the  pictu- 
resque. You  only  find  very  rudimentary 
imitations  of  English  cookery  and  English 
comforts.  The  prices  are  simply  outrageous. 
At  Nice  they  have  been  doubled  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  real  reason 
why  this  should  be  the  case.  There  is 
many  an  exquisite  nook  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Riviera,  where  one  may  obtain  all 
the  climatic  advantages  for  a  sum  very 
much  below  what  is  usually  found  to  be 
necessary.  But  English  people  crowd 
together,  and  create  famine  prices.  As 
Sir  Francis  Head  says — "Somehow  or 
other  our  country  people  are  like  locusts  ; 
for  they  not  only  fly  in  myriads  to 
distant  countries,  but,  as  they  travel,  they 
congregate  in  clouds,  and  therefore  either 
are  they  found  absolutely  eating  up  a 
foreign  country,  or  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
seen  there."  if  an  English  family  have  the 
intrepidity  to  settle  down  upon  fresh 
ground,  they  are  presently  followed  by 
gregarious  friends  ;  and  then  the  pension, 
the  hotel,  the  doctors,  the  English  clergy- 
man, the  guide-book  maker,  all  follow  in 
orderly  succession,  until  the  English  settle- 
ment is  complete.  In  choosing  among 
various  localities,  medical  advice  should 
always  be  sought.  The  underlying  medical 
principle  is  extremely  simple.  The  sea  air 
is  of  a  very  stimulating  kind,  so  much  so, 
that  many  people  get  wretched  nights  from 
sleeplessness ;  and  therefore  those  who 
suifer  from  inflammatory  symptoms  should 
seek  Hyores,  or,  for  perfect  stillness  of 
atmosphere,  should  go  to  Pau.  When  such 
symptoms  are  absent,  marvellous  benefits 
are  reaped  from  the  climate  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  late  rather  to 
underrate  Madeira,  I  think,  undeservedly, 
as  I  have  met  with  many  who  speak  well 
of  it  from  experience.  The  committee  of 
the  Bromptou  Consumptive  Hospital  sent 
out  twenty  patients  here,  but  not  more 
than  three  received  any  benefit.  The  mis- 
fortune was  that  these  poor  people,  from 
some  reason  or  other,  had  to  do  without 
cod-liver  oil  and  tonics,  the  very  base  of  all 
English  treatment.  The  climate  is  very  mild, 
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but  is  said  to  have  altered  for  tbc  worse, 
since  the  Oidium  ravaged  the  \'ineyard8. 

The  British  climates  are  not  so  warm, 
but  they  are  moister  and  less  excitant.  If 
a  case  is  a  hopeful  one,  the  more  bracing 
kind  of  climate  is  selected ;  if  the  case  is 
not  a  good  one,  a  very  mild  relaxing 
climate.  I  think  I  know  a  doctor  who 
sends  his  good  cases  to  St.  Leonard's, 
and  liis  unfavourable  cases  to  Torquay. 
I  can  speak  very  favourably  of  both 
localities.  There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  watering-places  which  are  not 
only  favourite  localities  for  the  summer, 
but  which,  on  the  score  of  their  bracing 
qualities,  invite  patients  to  stay  there  for 
the  winter.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
such  pleasant  places  as  Worthing  and 
Dawlish,  where  existence  is  a  positive 
delight  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  are 
peculiarly  exposed  in  early  spring  to  the 
assassin  violence  of  the  east  wind.  A 
better  case  may  be  made  out  for  Ilfracombe. 
The  temperature  is  not  below  that  of 
Torquay,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Gulf  Streana  comes  up  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does 
up  the  English  Channel.  The  Ilfracombe 
attractions  of  scenery  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Some  nooks  on  the  north- 
western sea,  and  the  Isle  of  Bute,  ai-c 
recommended  by  some,  but  we  would 
recommend  hardly  anyone  to  go  north  of 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  westward  from 
London.  The  further  westward  you  go, 
as  a  rule,  the  milder  becomes  the  climate. 
There  is  Ventnor,  with  the  whole  exquisite 
scenery  of  the  Undercliff,  sheltered  by  the 
imposing  hills  beyond.  Notice  just  beyond 
Ventnor  that  splendid  group  of  buildings, 
the  Cottage  Convalescent  Hospitals.  I 
remember  sending  a  young  man  down 
there  from  what  seemed  a  dying  bed,  in 
a  dense  London  Court,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  I  found  him  walking  cheerfully 
about  Ventnor  town,  having  abdicated 
his  position  as  an  invalid.  There  is  Bourne- 
mouth, sheltered  by  its  pine  groves,  and 
Torquay  girdled  by  its  hill.  Torquay 
styles  herself  the  "  Queen  of  Watering 
Places,"  but  I  observe  that  Brighton, 
Sciirborough,  and  other  localities,  claim 
that  enviable  and  somewhat  lucrative 
position.  There  are  other  places,  unknown 
to  fame,  where  the  climate  is  quite  as 
good.  Salcombe  for  instance,  where  hardly 
anj'one  goes,  is  more  southerly  than 
Torquay,  and  the  gardens  have  still  more 
striking  proofs  of  the  mildness  of  the 
winter.  Then  we  get  to  the  lovely  sheltered 


nooks  of  Cornwall,  always  remembering 
that  in  the  rear  there  is  a  bleak  windswept 
ridge  of  table  land.  Some  of  the  villages 
on  the  estuary  waters  of  the  Fal  are  the 
warmest  places  in  the  county.  When 
you  come  to  Penzance,  the  climate  is 
something  marvellous.  Italians  have  been 
known  to  leave  Italy,  in  order  to  try  the 
climate  of  Penzance. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  all  these 
health  resorts  on  our  south  coast  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  visitors.  The  ways  of 
invalid  folk  are  studied  and  understood. 
The  towns  return  a  large  part  of  their 
profits  in  expensive  and  thorough  sanitary 
improvements.  You  are  almost  sure  to 
find  clever  and  sympathetic  medical 
men,  who  are  by  no  means  behind  their 
brethren  in  town  in  the  art  of  palliation 
and  cure.  The  clergy  leave  their  cards, 
and  some  of  the  regular  residents  find  us 
out  in  a  kindly  way.  The  invalids,  as  they 
move  about  the  Esplanade,  begin  gradually 
to  know  one  another  by  sight,  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  each  other's  cases.  They 
meet  in  shops  and  reading-rooms,  and 
sometimes  in  the  houses  of  common  friends. 
Many  a  man  regrets  that  just  when  he  has 
made  the  most  charming  friends,  he  is 
obliged  to  bid  them  adieu,  and  laments 
the  insularity  which  has  kept  him  isolated 
so  long.  We  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
charitable  institution  of  the  Convalescent 
Homes,  which  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  our  poorer  fellow-sufferers.  We 
are  rejoiced  when  wc  see  some  fellow  patient 
fling  away  respirator  and  wraps,  and  a 
gloom  gathers  over  our  spirits  and  coun- 
tenances when  we  hear  of  another  that  he 
is  not  so  well  as  he  was,  and  is  not  reaping 
the  good  which  he  expected  from  the 
climate  of  the  place.  It  is  when  the 
winter  has  worn  away,  and  we  come  upon 
some  ethereal  day  of  spring,  which  has 
wandered  out  of  its  proper  place  in  an 
Italian  summer,  that  we  gain  the  crown- 
ing point  of  our  winter's  sojourn.  Then 
the  invalid  is  able  to  join  his  friends  or  the 
strong  members  of  his  party,  the  pencils 
and  paint-box  arc  brought  out,  some  ex- 
pedition Ls  planned  to  some  famous  castle, 
or  seacove  and  cavern,  or  neighbouring 
islet,  and  when  we  get  back  to  town,  as  the 
season  is  at  the  brightest,  the  dominant 
impression  of  your  winter  resort  is  that  you 
have  had  a  festive  and  prolonged  holiday. 

You  go  back  to  that  dreaded  consultation 
room.  The  doctor  listens  again  at  chest 
and   back.     He   taps,   and   punches,   and 
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measures  yon  all  about.  He  tlicn  sLakos 
hands.  He  pokes  you  playfully  perhaps 
in  the  ribs.  He  tells  you  "that  you  have 
made  pounds  and  pounds  of  flesh.  He  will 
probably  let  you  off  any  more  medicine, 
except  a  trifle  of  iron  or  quinine;  but, 
perhaps,  tells  yon  that  for  the  next  winter 
or  two  you  had  better  go  as  before  to  some 
winter  resort.  On  the  whole,  you  do  not, 
perhaps,  feel  very  sorry  to  hear  this.  It 
is,  you  think,  and  not  withotit  reason,  the 
most  admirable  of  prescriptions. 


GOING  TO  BED. 

All  the  world  goes  to  bed,  in  some  mode 
or  other;  but  the  fashions  of  so  doing 
present  singular  variety.  Some  folk  have 
no  other  bedstead  than  mother  earth,  no 
other  bed-clothes  than  the  skins  of  animals, 
no  other  night-gear  than  the  same  gar- 
ments as  are  worn  by  day ;  whereas  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  are  found  the  utmost 
refinements  of  splendour  and  lavish  cost. 

Among  such  ancient  nations  as  we  know 
most  aboiit,  and  in  many  Oriental  countries 
of  more  recent  times,  the  floor  of  a  room 
or  the  flat  terraced  roof  of  a  house  served 
the  place  of  bedstead.  A  mat  or  cushion, 
coiled  up  during  the  day,  was  spread  out 
at  night — a  simplicity  of  arrangement 
which  almost  dispensed  with  the  duty  of 
"  making  the  bed."  In  Russia,  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  semi-Europeanised  peasant 
seeks  his  repose  on  the  top  of  the  im- 
mense stoves  used  in  that  country, 
covered  with  coarse  mats  or  blankets.  The 
Orientals  of  old,  when  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  substituted  cushions  for  mats,  and 
made  them  elegant  as  well  as  comfortable, 
with  rich  silks  on  the  outside,  and  a 
stnfllng  of  fine  wool,  down,  and  feathers. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  pillow  of 
wood,  with  a  recess  or  hollow  to  receive 
the  neck.  The  Israelites  had  sheep  or 
goat-skins  for  beds,  or  bags  of  goats'  hair; 
the  better  kinds  stuffed  with  wool,  cotton, 
or  feathers :  most  usually,  howevei-,  the 
pillow  only  was  so  stuffed.  It  was  such  a 
pillow  as  this  that  IMichal  had  put  upon  the 
bolster,  in  the  bed  on  which  the  image  was 
laid  to  save  David  from  the  emissaries  of 
Saul.  "The  Egyptian  bedstead,"  says  Mr. 
Blyth,  in  his  interesting  little  work  on  this 
subject,  where  he  notices  the  period  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  that  land, 
"  although  there  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  shape  of  the 
canopy  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
decked  with   hangings,    and  although   it 


sometimes  resembled  the  modern  four- 
pioster,  was  generally  similar  in  form  to 
our  couch.  It  manifested  a  considerable 
amount  of  taste.  One  end  was  raised,  and 
receded  in  a  graceful  curve  ;  the  legs  were 
sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved,  and 
the  feet  were  often  fashioned  to  resemble 
the  claws  of  animals.  The  fittiugs  for  the 
day  seem  to  have  been  different  from  those 
used  at  night.  In  the  daytime  there  were 
spread  over  them  coverings,  on  the  gorgeous 
decorations  of  which  those  who  were  able 
were  lavish  in  expenditure ;  they  then 
answered  much  the  same  purpose  as  our 
sofa.  Thus  we  are  told  that  when  the 
murderers,  bent  on  their  deadly  work, 
went  to  Ishbosheth,  the  sou  of  Saul,  they 
found  him  at  home  lying  on  his  bed. 
When,  too,  the  deputation  waited  on 
David  to  thank  him  for  conferring  his 
crown  on  Solomon,  he  must  have  been 
reclining  on  his  bed,  for  it  is  said  that  in 
token  of  his  pleasure  he  raised  himself 
thereon.  It  is  also  related  of  Jacob,  in 
his  dying  interview  with  Joseph,  that  he 
laid  himself  on  the  head  of  his  bed." 
That  at  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos 
the  Jews  indulged  in  much  luxury  of  beds 
and  bedsteads,  when  they  had  the  means 
of  so  doing,  is  proved  by  the  passage, 
"  They  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat 
the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall."  Solomon's 
bedstead,  we  know,  was  of  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  with  a  bottom  of  gold,  pillars 
of  silver,  and  covering  of  purple. 

We  are  prone  to  believe  that  the  spring 
mattress  is  quite  a  modern  invention,  a 
product  of  the  age  of  elastic  steel  plates 
aud  coiled  wires;  but  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had 
an  article  somewhat  similar  in  character, 
if  not  in  the  construction,  at  least  in  its 
purpose :  it  consisted  of  a  flat  web  or 
surface,  constructed  of  transverse  pieces  of 
bamboo  cane  or  palm  branches.  This  was 
very  much  in  use,  often  serving,  when 
placed  on  the  floor,  the  threefold  purpose  of 
bedstead,  bed,  and  mattress.  The  Assyrians, 
a  luxurious  people  in  many  ways,  knew  how 
to  make  and  to  use  voluptuous  couches. 
When  King  Aliasnerus  gave  a  great  feast, 
the  guests  reclined  on  couches  of  silver 
and  gold ;  these  couches  were  placed  on  a 
pavement  of  porphyry,  marble,  alabaster, 
and  blue  coloured  stone;  while  the  hall 
which  contained  them  was  surrounded 
with  hangings  of  white  and  green  velvet, 
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fastened,  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and 
pniiile,  to  silver  rings  and  marble  pillars. 
It  was  cnstomary  in  those  days,  at  the 
houses  of  the  great,  to  recline  on  conches 
at  meals,  not  to  sit  on  chairs  or  stools ; 
and  sometimes  the  couch  nscd  for  this 
purpose  by  day  sej-vi-d  as  a  bed  at  night. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  adopted  the  use 
of  these  couches  rather  extensively.  The 
framework  was  sometimes  very  gorgeous, 
being  resplendent  with  gold,  silvci',  amber, 
carving,  inlay,  and  veneered  with  ivory. 
The  bedding  was  quieter  in  tone,  consisting 
of  i(uilte<i  mattresses  of  cotton,  woollen, 
or  leather,  staffed  with  wool,  weeds,  or 
dry  leaves  ;  over  this  was  thrown  a  cloak, 
often  the  same  that  served  the  wearer 
during  the  day.  Two  or  three  coverlets, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  season, 
covered  the  sleeper ;  a  round  pillow  was 
used,  stuffed  like  the  bed.  In  later  effemi- 
nate days,  when  the  manliness  of  the  Greek 
character  had  been  nearly  worn  out,  the 
bodstoiids  and  bedding  became  still  more 
gorfreons ;  and  sueh  was  al.so  the  case 
with  th>'  Romans  in  the  days  of  the  empire. 
The  trading  and  middle  classes  were,  of 
course,  much  less  sumptuously  accommo- 
dated. Their  bedsteads  were  of  common 
wood,  bottomed  with  planks  pierced  with 
holes  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  or  of 
leathern  thongs  fastened  one  over  another. 
Sometimes  a  sort  of  hammock  or  slung 
bed  was  used,  strong  cord  netting  fastened 
to  four  pillars. 

Coming  down  to  later  ages,  and  to  our 
own  country,  we  find  that  in  Anglo-Saxon 
wills,  mention  was  often  made  of  straw 
bads  and  pillows,  bed-clothes,  coverlets, 
and  curtains.  A  common  bed,  such  as 
was  in  use  among  the  poorer  classes,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  sack  stuffed  witli 
straw.  The  bedsteads  were,  for  the  most 
part,  short  boxes,  with  an  inclined  frame 
to  support  a  pillow,  on  which  the  head  of 
the  sleeper  rested.  In  better  households 
a  larger  box  was  used,  having  four  i)osts 
or  pillars  to  support  a  canopy  or  tester — 
perhaps  the  original  pattern  whence 
our  four-poster  was  derived.  The  illumi- 
nations or  coloured  drawings,  with  which 
old  manuscripts  were  8o  often  adorned, 
afford  curious  testimony  to  the  bed-gear 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  Among 
the  Harleian  ilSS.  is  one  decorated  with 
a  picture  of  a  bed-room,  with  throe  beds  ; 
they  are  what  we  should  call  stump  bed- 
steads, with  four  posts  rising  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  bedclothes  ;  two  are  plain 
at  the  sides,  the  other  railed  or  bahistraded. 


The  pillows  are  propped  iip  so  as  to  bo 
nearly  vertical.  In  another  example, 
shown  in  the  Cotton  MSS.,  a  child's  cot 
is  shaped  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  boat,  hung  at  the  ends  by 
hooks  from  two  uprights  ;  these  uprights 
spring  from  a  framework  or  carriage, 
provided  with  four  wheels — altogether  a 
snug  and  convenient  ai-rangement. 

In  tho  Norman  period,  even  the  better 
classes  had  little  more  than  plain  wooden 
bedsteads,  ynth  coar.se  bedding ;  while  the 
commonalty  had  to  be  content  (more  or 
less)  with  straw  for  a  bed  and  skins  for 
bedding-.  Some  estates,  in  the  curious 
days  of  feudal  tenure,  were  hold  on  con- 
dition of  the  recipient  supplying  clean 
straw  for  the  king's  bed,  when  the  royal 
personage  was  journeying  that  way.  There 
is  a  wardrobe  account  extant,  in  which  a 
sum  of  fifty  shillings  (large  in  those  days) 
is  set  down  for  silk,  t-.ilfety,  fustian,  and 
cotton  for  King  John's  bed.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
bedstead  was  customarily  shaped  like  a 
crib  or  cot,  and  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
recess,  at  the  side  of  the  room  ;  but  the 
style  adopted  by  royalty  was  ornate 
enough,  with  its  velvet,  satin,  silk,  and 
ostrich  feathers.  There  was  in  fact  a 
strange  mingling  of  splendour  with  rude- 
ness, luxury  with  bareness,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  those  days  concerning  bedsteads, 
beds,  and  bedding.  Among  the  Royal 
ilSS.  is  one  with  an  illumination,  wpre- 
senting  apparently  some  An_'lo-Norman 
king,  lying  on  a  low  bedstead,  with  a  dark 
wrapper  or  coverlet,  and  a  bolster  and 
pillow  80  very  much  raised  that  he 
occupies  nearly  a  sitting  position ;  curtains, 
suspended  from  a  rod,  form  a  kind  of 
halt-tester.  It  gives  us  an  insight  into 
some  of  the  usages  of  the  time,  that, 
although  the  royal  personage  has  a  crovra 
upon  his  head,  he  is  wholly  without  bodj- 
linen — in  plain  Knglish,  a  night-shirt.  In 
another  pictoria  I  repi-escntation,  the  bedding 
is  ample  enough  to  wholly  hide  the  bed- 
stead ;  the  tester  is  as  large  as  the  bed- 
stead, and  is  provided  with  small  .side 
cnrtiiins.  Among  tho  Cotton  MSS.  arc 
two  still  more  curious,  representing  ladies' 
bed-chambers.  In  one  of  them  is  a 
bedstead  with  a  fringed  tester,  ample 
coverlets,  tho  undersheet  brought  np  so 
high  as  to  be  drawn  over  the  head  of  the 
Kleeper,  and  the  pillow  nearly  vertical. 
In  the  other,  some  of  tho  caning  of  the 
bedstead  is  shown,  and  the  valence  of  the 
tester   is   embroidered   with   stars.      The 
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materials  employed  were  often  ricli  and 
costly.  Chaucer  knew  something  about 
this  when  he  wrote — 

'*  Of  downe  of  pnre  dove  wHte 
I  wol  give  him  a  feather  bed, 
Bayed  with  gold,  and  right  wel  clad 
In  fine  black  satin  d'outremer. 
And  many  a  pUlow,  and  every  bere 
Of  cloth  of  Raynes,  to  sleep  on;soft." 

Raynes  is  supposed  to  have  been  Rennes, 
in  Bretagne,  where  fine  linen  was  woven. 

Bequests  of  beds  with  worsted  hangings 
were  frequently  recorded  in  those  times. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Countess  of  Northampton 
bequeathed  to  her  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Arundel,  "  a  bed  of  red  worsted, 
embroidered ;  "  still  later,  Lady  Despencer 
gave  her  daughter  Philippa  "  a  bed  of  red 
worsted,  with  all  the  furniture  apper- 
taining thereto ; "  and  later  still.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Andrews  gave  to  William 
Wyndsore  "  a  red  bed  of  worsted,  with  all 
the  hangings."  These  details  are  given  in 
the  Testamenta  Vetusta.  The  cradle 
honoured  by  the  bodily  presence  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  when  an  infant,  was  a  box  or 
crib  about  thirty-eight  inches  long,  nine- 
teen inches  wide,  and  twenty-nine  inches 
deep ;  it  was  suspended  on  two  carved 
uprights,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  was 
the  figure  of  a  dove.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Lady  Abergavenny 
bequeathed  by  will  a  bed  and  its  trap- 
pings, which  were  described  with  all  the 
minuteness  of  a  loving  connoisseur  in 
such  matters  : — "  A  bed  of  gold  swans, 
with  tappetes  of  green  tapestry,  with 
branches  and  flowers  of  divers  colours, 
and  two  pairs  of  sheets  of  Raynes ;  a  piece 
of  fustian,  six  pau-s  of  other  sheets,  six 
pairs  of  blankets,  six  mattresses,  six 
pillows  ;  with  curtains  and  vancours  that 
belong  to  the  bed  aforesaid.  A  bed  of 
cloth  of  gold,  with  leopards,  with  the 
cushions  and  tappetes  of  very  best  red 
worsted,  that  belong  to  the  same  bed ;  also 
four  pairs  of  sheets,  four  pairs  of  blankets, 
three  pillows,  three  mattresses,  a  bed 
of  velvet,  white  and  black  paled,  with 
cushions,  tappetes,  and  forms  that  belong 
to  the  said  bed.  My  bed  of  silk,  black 
and  red,  embroidered  with  woodbind 
flowers  of  silver;  and  all  the  casters  and 
apparel  that  belong  thereto."  Wo  can 
imagine  how  proud  the  noble  dame  must 
have  been  of  all  these  dainty  luxuries. 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  splendour  and 
comfort  alike  declined,  and  many  classes 
of  the  community  were  stricken  with  dire 


poverty.  The  beds  of  the  common  people 
became,  as  they  had  been  some  centuries 
earlier,  a  mere  layer  of  straw  or  skins,  placed 
on  the  floor  or  on  a  trestle ;  while  the  pillow 
was  little  other  than  a  block  of  wood. 

During  the  Tudor  period,  when  the 
middle  classes  were  becoming  by  degrees 
a  power  in  the  country,  their  improved 
position  enabled  them  to  provide  better  fur- 
niture for  their  sitting-rooms,  and  better 
beds  and  bedsteads  fortheir  sleeping  accom- 
modation. The  tester  and  the  four-poster 
reached  the  houses  of  families  deprived, 
until  that  period,  of  such  comforts.  Of 
course,  royalty  and  nobility  were  provided 
in  more  ornate  and  luxurious  style.  There 
is  extant  the  order  issued,  and,  we  may 
presume,  acted  upon,  for  the  daily  making 
of  Heni-y  the  Seventh's  bed ;  it  is  most 
elaborate,  prescribing  what  portions  of  the 
duty  are  to  devolve  upon  the  yeoman  of 
the  wardrobe,  the  gentleman  usher,  the 
groom  of  the  wardrobe,  the  yeoman  of  the 
body,  the  squire  of  the  bed,  the  yeoman  of 
the  chamber,  and  the  yeomen  of  the  stuff. 
It  might,  perchance,  strike  some  of  us,  that 
this  formality  must  have  been  nearly 
equivalent  to  Dick  and  Tom  helping  Harry 
to  do  nothing ;  but  the  persons  concerned 
evidently  did  not  think  so  ;  exhausted 
nature  required  refreshment  after  such 
labours,  and,  accordingly,  we  are  told, 
these  palatial  domestics  retired  from  the 
royal  bedroom  to  an  antechamber,  where 
they  partook  of  meat,  beer,  and  wine.  The 
bed  on  which  Henry  the  Eighth  slept  con- 
tained straw  beneath  its  finery  ;  and  a 
curious  order  was  issued  regarding  the 
making  of  this  bed.  The  usher  was  dii-ected 
"to  search  the  straw  through  with  a  dagger, 
that  there  be  none  untruth  therein  ;  and  to 
tumble  over  on  the  down  bed  for  the  search 
thereof."  This,  if  our  surmise  be  correct, 
was  a  precaution  against  possible  intended 
mischief  to  the  royal  person. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  even  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  the  middle  and  working  classes 
was  very  rough.  Henry  the  Eighth's  rush 
purveyor,  who  supplied  one  of  the  mate- 
rials for  making  rushlights  and  for  strew- 
ing on  the  floors,  was  directed  also  to 
provide  straw  for  the  slumbers  of  the 
king's  servants,  the  said  slumbers  being 
enjoyed  in  the  kitchen.  Straw  beds  and 
wooden  pillows  were  in  use  among  the 
peasantry,  down  to  the  very  close  of  the 
Tudor  period. 

It  affords  a  notable  proof  of  the  magic 
power  exercised   by  Shakespeare,    that  a 
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mere  brief  mention  of  tho  Great  Bed 
of  Ware  has  mado  an  abiding  impres- 
sion for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  bids  fair  to  do  the  like  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  to  come.  The  passage 
oecars  in  Twelfth  Night,  where,  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  third  act.  Sir  Toby 
Belch  urges  Sir  Andrew  Aguccheck  to 
write  a  challenge  to  his  supposed  rival : — 
"  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand  ;  be  curt 
and  brief ;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it 
be  elegant  and  full  of  invention  ;  if  thou 
thou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss  ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy 
sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were 
big  enough  for  the  Bed  of  Ware  in  Eng- 
land, set  'em  down."  No  earlier  mention 
of  the  said  bed  has  been  found  ;  but  as 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  it  so  familiarly,  wo 
may  infer  that  it  was  known  before  his 
time.  However  this  may  be,  the  bed  ac- 
quired a  double  celebrity — for  its  large 
size,  and  for  Shakespeare's  mention  of  it. 
In  his  day,  it  was  in  the  manor  house  at 
Ware,  Hertford,  the  residence  of  the  Fan- 
shaws  ;  but  whether  it  was  made  for  a 
Faushaw,  why  it  was  made  of  such  large 
dimensions,  and  who  were  the  sleepers 
who  reposed  in  it,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  The  bedstead  is  ten  feet 
nine  inches  in  length,  about  tho  same  in 
breadth,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
height.  The  two  posts  at  the  foot  are  very 
massive ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bed- 
stead is  elaborately  carved,  especially  the 
panelling  at  the  bed's  head.  Certainly, 
since  the  days  of  Og,  King  of  Biishan, 
there  have  been  few  such  four-posters  as 
this.  At  some  date  not  now  known,  tho 
bedstead  was  transferred  from  Manor 
Park  to  one  of  the  inns  at  Ware ;  and 
here  it  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
and,  in  such  wise,  was,  doubtless,  financially 
beneficial  to  mine  host.  Stories  are  told 
of  twelve  people  sleeping  in  it  at  once, 
merely  to  test  its  capacity  ;  and,  at  one 
time  it  was  customary  to  drink  a  can  of 
beer  on  coming  into  the  august  presence  of 
tho  mighty  bed — doubtless,  for  the  good 
of  the  house.  Four  or  five  years  ago  this 
Shakespearian  relic  (if  we  may  so  term  it) 
■was  purchased  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Rye  House,  who  built  an  ornate  wooden 
structure  to  contain  it,  as  well  as  the 
tapestry  and  carved  fittings  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  same  room. 

it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  that  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James 
the  First  of  England,  went  to  Copenhagen 
to  bring  over  his  young  bride,  Anne  of 


Denmark.  She  brought  with  her  "  ane 
stately  bedstead,  mado  of  waluut-wood, 
and  elaborately  ornamented  with  carved 
figures."  This  royal  relic  is,  or  was  recently, 
in  tho  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 

In  advancing  into  modern  times,  through 
the  Stuart  period  into  that  of  the  Georges, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  gossip 
concerning  beds,  bedsteads,  bedding,  and 
bed-clothes ;  but  it  will  suffice  for  us  here 
to  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in  a  former 
volume,  -where  the  modern  aspects  of  this 
subject  arc  pretty  fully  treated.* 


UNDER  THE  COCOA  TREE. 

Twice  a  year  immense  excitement  pre- 
vails at  the  corner  of  Duke  Street  and 
Piccadilly.  In  the  bright,  if  chilly.  May 
weather,  or  under  the  warmer  sun  of  early 
June,  there  is  racing  on  Epsom  Downs, 
and  chasing  and  hui-rying  at  Fortnum  and 
Mason's.  Legions  of  fowls  and  countless 
flights  of  pigeons  have  been  done  to  death, 
to  furnish  forth  an  English  holiday.  Wide 
wastes  of  dreary  moorland  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  plover's  eggs,  another  article  as 
necessary  on  tho  Derby  Day  as  a  card  and 
a  pencil ;  flocks  of  tender  grass-lambs  have 
been  compelled  to  yield  up  their  juicy  fore- 
quarters,  and  innumerable  lettuces  have 
supplied  the  complementary  green  to  the 
scarlet  crustacean,  christened  by  the 
Parisian  who  had  never  seen  him  alive,  the 
"  cardinal  of  the  sea." 

At  the  period  v.-hen  people  make  vows 
and  resolutions,  to  be  broken  in  fitting 
season — and  turn  over  new  leaves — soon  to 
be  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket — 
there  is  bustle  of  another  kind  in  Picca- 
dilly. The  battaglia  of  pickle  bottles 
shrinks  for  a  moment  into  obscurity  ; 
chutney  and  other  combustibles,  peppers 
of  Cayenne  and  Nepaul,  pungent  curry 
and  mysterious  casaripe,  retire  into  nooks 
and  corners;  while  tho  space  generally 
occupied  by  these  provocatives  of  hunger 
is  partially  occupied  by  grinning  boars' 
heads,  trutlled  turkeys,  poulardos  de  Mans, 
and  hams  of  Montauchez.  But  these  solid 
comestibles  occupy  but  little  space.  Their 
merits  are  of  tho  more  silent  class,  and  are 
for  the  moment  completely  outshone  by 
the  splendid  trifles  peculiar  to  tho  season. 
Every  appliance  of  ingenuity  has  been 
pressed  into  tho  service  of  that  "  sweet 
tooth  "  which  new-fashioned  doctors  tell 
us  is  not  destructive  to  health.    Within  the 
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memory  of  many  weary  fathers  of  families 
the  primeval  "  sac  "  was  considered  sufE- 
cient  envelope  for  the  sweeties  of  the  sea- 
son; but  all  this  is  changed,  the  bonbonniere 
has  developed  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
is  often  solid  enough  to  prove  a  joy  for  ever. 
Crystal  and  enamel  now  decorate  the  boxes 
of  "  goodies  "  which  fly  about  at  Christmas 
and  the  New  Tear,  and  the  vehicle  of  a 
pound  of  sweetstuii  may  easily  cost  a  ten- 
pound  note.  Boxes  there  are  of  silk  and 
velvet,  cunningly  gilded,  pinched,  carved, 
and  puffed,  filled  above  with  sweetmeats 
and  below  with  sweet  sounds.  Conspicuous 
among  the  more  curious  articles  are  the 
spoils  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  magnifi- 
cent plumage  of  a  peacock  being  often 
emjjloyed  as  a  screen  for  lollipops. 
Another  curious  feature  of  the  present 
season  is  the  profuse  introduction  of 
animals  carefully  modelled  and  covered 
with  satin.  Old-fashioned  dogs  and  ele- 
phants, covered  with  the  woolly  substance 
dear  to  our  youth,  are  put  to  shame  by 
their  sleek  successors,  who  reflect  the  light 
prettily  from  their  highly-polished  sides. 
Here  is  an  elephant,  with  a  coat  of  satin, 
which  most  assuredly  has  been  dyed  ex- 
pressly, so  admirably  is  elephant-colour 
copied.  Gorgeously  attired  in  scarlet 
housings,  and  bearing  a  castellated  how- 
dah,  the  wise  and  mighty  monster  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  "  out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness."  A  quaint  device, 
also,  is  that  of  the  woman  who  lived  in  a 
tree ;  and  those  who  like  quantity  as  well 
as  quality  in  sugar-plums  would  rejoice 
over  a  faggot  of  sticks,  life  size,  garnished 
internally  not  with  vipers  but  with  sugar- 
coated  almonds,  rocky  pralines,  and  cun- 
ning boluses,  which,  when  crunched  by  the 
faithful,  reward  them  with  a  suspicion  of 
delicious  liqueur.  Grouped  around  these 
are  bunches  of  early  carrots,  crisp  cab- 
bages, and  cjirling  lettuces,  rich  with 
hidden  sweetness.  Albums  of  victorious 
German  leaders  also  abound,  and  are 
eagerly  bought  up,  although  a  bon-bon 
box  is  an  odd  place  for  a  picture  of  that 
grim  and  uncomfortable  statesman.  Prince 
Bismarck.  Kaiser  William  and  Count 
von  Moltke,  also,  look  out  of  place 
among  the  sugar-plums,  which  we  may 
rest  assured  were  never  made  by  French 
hands.  Switzerland  is  responsible  for  this 
cross-reading  of  "  sweets  to  the  sweet,"  and 
also  for  another  violation  of  the  maxim, 
"  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place."  Even  as  nauseous  powders  arc 
wrajipcd  by  crafty  and  inhuman  mothers 


in  folds  of  jam,  so  is  scientific  teaching 
obtruded  in  the  guise  of  sweetstuff,  by  the 
hard-headed  Switzer.  This  enormity  is 
perpetrated  with  a  cold-blooded,  remorse- 
less premeditation,  frightful  to  thiuk  upon. 
In  a  glittering  box  are  ranged  layers  of 
small  squares  of  chocolate,  each  of  which 
is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  forming  a 
section  of  a  map.  Arranged  in  proper  order, 
the  little  squares  compose  perfect  maps  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
— tinted  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow. With  fiendish  ingenuity  each  square 
is  made  to  do  double  duty— so  that  two 
complete  maps  must  be  mastered  before 
consumption  sets  in.  It  would  have 
been  perhaps  an  extenuating  circumstance, 
had  the  puzzle  been  so  arranged  that 
after  learning  the  nam.es  on  each  section 
the  chocolate  could  have  been  promptly 
devoured,  but  diabolical  malignity  has 
imposed  a  double  dose  of  knowledge  to  a 
single  mouthful  of  chocolate.  As  if  to 
exhibit  the  full  depth  of  depravity  which 
may  be  reached  by  an  alliance  of  science 
and  sugar,  yet  another  instrument  of 
torture  is  displayed.  This  consists  of  a 
map  of  Switzerland,  rolled  round  a  par- 
ticularly massive  staff,  containing  an 
interior  shaft  filled  with  sweeties.  The 
use  of  this  dreadful  instrument  is  only  too 
obvious.  The  map  is  to  bo  unrolled, 
and  the  victim  brought  close  to  it  to  be 
examined  in  the  geography  of  that  very 
important  country,  Helvetia.  Success  is 
to  be  rewarded  by  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  roller,  failure  with  a  shai-p  application 
of  the  outside.  Imagine  the  feelings  of 
an  unhappy  child,  who  having  once  tasted 
the  sweets,  becomes  so  excited  at  their 
neighbourhood  as  to  break  down  in  its 
task,  on  being  compelled  to  undergo  casti- 
gation  with  an  implement  which  maketh 
the  knuckles  to  smart,  while  the  ears 
tingle  yet  more  acutely  at  the  rattle  of 
unattainable  sugarplums  ! 

Very  noticeable  among  the  "  goodies  " 
of  the  season  is  the  increasing  employment 
of  chocolate,  either  as  a  sweet  in  itself,  or 
as  a  mask  for  other  toothsome  mor.scls. 
Time  -honoured  forms  of  sugar-coated 
almonds  are  now  as  ever  "to  the  fore," 
find  dates  deftly  stuffed  with  delicious 
paste  try  to  put  plums  similarly  treated 
out  of  countenance,  dainty  "  pruneaux 
ileuris,"  a  recent  introduction,  and  the 
sweetly  acid  "  pistolles,"  compete  sharply 
with  the  good  old  plum  of  Orleans,  but 
to  all  kinds  of  preserved  fruit,  richly 
flavoured    creams,    and    ethereal    jellies, 
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chocolate,  in  its  purest  form,  is  now 
frequently  applied  as  a  jacket — light, 
figreeable,  and  nourishing  withal. 

At  holiday  time,  Fortuum  and  ilason's 
is  a  xast  pantomime  to  which  the  public 
are  admitted  free  of  charge,  but  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  get  away,  without 
investing  in  something  useful,  amnsing,  or 
sweet.  In  Piccadilly  we  are  "  in  front  " 
of  the  theatre,  may  see  and  enjoy  the 
show,  but,  if  we  want  to  step  behind  the 
scenes,  view  the  property  room,  and  see 
the  scene  painters  at  work,  we  must  vi.sit 
the  pretty  Theatre  Duclos,  whore  goodies 
are  not  only  sold,  but  made.  None  but  a 
heavy  -  handed  Briton,  engi-ossed  with 
business,  could  pass  the  window  in  Oxford- 
street,  hard  by  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
without  looking  upon  the  wonderful 
stufied  fox — erect,  cocked-hatted  as  a 
vigilant  gendarme  should  be — who  leads, 
as  a  prisoner,  an  unhappy,  tearful-eyed 
rabbit,  who  has  just  been  caught  in  flag- 
rante delicto,  and  carries  the  fatal  cabbage, 
the  evidence  of  gudt,  on  his  furry  brown 
back.  M.  Duclos  is  justly  prond  of  his 
"  salon,"  gay  with  the  prettiest  and 
qnaintcst  of  French  conceits.  In  a  plain 
bu-dcage,  a  humming  bird — marvel  of 
marvels — p^es  a  merry  tunc,  and  many 
Ixinbonnieres  owe  their  originality  and 
beauty  to  the  birds'  heads  and  plumage 
lavished  upon  them.  Several  mountebanks 
are  constructed  with  true  artistic  taste. 
These  singular  creatures,  with  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  kingfisher,  attached  to 
bodies  dressed  in  the  true  costume  of  the 
Saltimlmnqne,  are  beating  the  big  drum, 
balancing  the  sword,  and  performing  all 
kinds  of  juggling  tricks — to  the  envy  and 
confasion  of  a  rival  band  of  rabbits  and 
sqnirrels. 

Charming  as  are  these  receptacles  for 
sweets,  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  proper 
justice,  for  now  or  never  is  the  time  to  see 
the  skilful  confectioners,  the  light-handed 
artists  in  sugar  and  chocolate,  at  their 
work.  Passing  through  the  office  of 
courteous  M.  Duclos,  I  observe  that  the 
walls  arc  well  lined  with  the  works  of  the 
immortal  Car^me,  and  that  Gouffc  and 
other  masters  of  the  sublime  art  of  con- 
fectioner}-— the  true  school  for  a  "  chef  " 
of  the  highest  rank — are  here  in  force. 
Near  the  works  of  these  great  "  profes- 
.sionals"  is  the  bulky  "Grand  Dictionnaii-e 
de  Cuisine,"  the  Itkst  production  of  an 
illustrious  amateur  who  took  more  pride 
ill  his  salads  and  his  "poulet  a  la  ficelle" 
than    in   the   creation   of  Athos,  Porthos, 


and   Aramis.     Descending   to    the    lovk'er 
regions  I  find  work  going  merrily  on. 

Sundry  old  women  are  busy  in  preparing 
chestnuts  for  their  great  destinies  a.s  "mar- 
rons    glaciJs,"    &c.      The    chestnuts   nsed 
here  are  not  the  ordinai-y  produce  of  onr 
English  parks,  but  the  famous   marrons 
de  Turin,  whence  they  are  imported  into 
this     country ;     chestnuts,     like     truffles, 
thriving    best  under  a  warmer  sky   tlian 
that    of    Albion.      These    precious   nuts, 
after  being  boiled  and  carefully  trimmed, 
are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  hot  syrup,  where 
they  remain  for  many  hours  in  company 
with  sundry  pods  of  costly  vanilla.     Near 
these  interesting  cauldrons  are  lively  bLick- 
eyed  Frenchmen  preparing  the  dainty  cara- 
mels— a  confection  of  sugar,  boiled  till  it 
attain.s  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity,  and 
puts   on  a  brilliant  lustre.     These  showy 
and   agreeable   sweetmeats,    Hke  all  con- 
fectionery of  the  very  best  kind,  must  be 
eaten  fresh  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and 
their  manufacture,  therefore,  goes  on  \\n- 
ceasingly.     The  saccharine  fabric  may  be 
flavoui'cd  with  pine-apple,  apricot,  vanilla, 
tea,   orange,   cherry,   lemon,  or  pistachio, 
but    caramels,    combined    with    chocolate 
cream,    are    more    highly   esteemed    than 
others,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
the  fruit  of  Theobroma  cacao  is  making 
its  way.     Curious  activity  is  displayed   in 
making  the  bon-bons  which  form  the  heart 
or  core    of    the    dark    brown   sweetmeats 
which,   viewed    superficially,   are   merely 
rough  lumps  of  chocolate.     One  youth  is 
hard  at  work  at  a  bowl  of  crcme — which, 
in  French  cookery,  does  not  always  signify 
cream — of  strawberries.     The  contents  of 
the  spouted  bowl  he  is  carefully  stirring  or 
"working"  are  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour, 
and   of    about   the   consistency   of   thick 
paint.     When    the  mixture    is    perfectly 
smooth  the  artist  turns  to  his  mould.s,  made 
of  the   finest  and  driest  starch,  indented 
with  cavities  just  large  enough  to  contain 
the  half-mouthful  required  for  a  bon-bon. 
Seizing   now  upon  a  knife,   and  pouring 
from  the  spout  with  the  other  hand   into 
the   first    cavity,    he    cuts    off   the   viscid 
sugary  stream  at  the  exact  moment  when 
the  cavity  is  filled,  and  proceeds  thus  to 
fill  row  after  row  of  indentations.       The 
box  of  st.'krch,   now   neatly  spotted  with 
pink,  is  removed  to  make  way  for  more, 
and   the  tiny  bon-bons  are,  when  dry  and 
cool,  lifted  from  the  starch  mould  and  are 
ready  to  receive  their  chocolate  husk. 

Large   cakes  of  chocolate  of  the  finest 
kiud,  made  at  M.  Duclos's  factory,  arc  now 
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placed  on  a  hot  stove,  and  are  gradually 
worked  into  a  paste  of  proper  warmth 
and  consistency.  Some  considerable  knack 
is  required  in  the  manipiTlator  who  "  dips  " 
the  bon-bon  of  whatever  composition  it 
may  be,  into  the  chocolate,  and  withdraws 
it,  covered  with  a  dusky  mantle,  hke  a  lady 
in  gay  ball-dress  of  white,  pink,  or  pistachio- 
green,  who  enshrouds  her  glittering  finery 
in  a  dark-brown  domino.  In  order  that 
the  lady  may  be  properly  attired,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  cloak  be  of  the  best 
kind  ;  in  fact,  almost  pure  cacoa,  with  the 
slightest  possible  admixture  of  sugar. 

Unlike  the  sweets  to  which  chocolate 
merely  acts  as  a  disguise,  there  are  many 
others  made  of  the  same  material  mixed 
with  more  sugar,  to  give  it  greater  con- 
sistency, and  then  cast  in  moulds.  This  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  forms 
of  chocolate,  inasmuch  as  the  success  of 
the  sweetmeat  depends  entirely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  chocolate  and  graceful  shape 
of  the  mould,  without  any  adventitious  aid 
from  lurking  creams. 

The  application  of  chocolate  to  pastry, 
an  interesting  process,  is  also  going  on,  as 
well  as  the  confection  of  all  sorts  of  cakes 
and  knick-knacks,  very  "pretty  to  see," 
but  conducted  in  a  tepid  atmosijhere  which 
suggests  a  speedy  retreat  to  the  upper  air. 

Having  now  disposed  of  "  fancy  "  choco- 
late, the  fruit  of  the  cacao  in  its  loftiest 
and  most  delicate  expression,  let  us  stroll 
to  the  Euston-road,  hard  by  the  Regent's 
Park,  to  Epps's  cocoa  manufactory,  where 
may  be  studied  the  making  of  cocoa  on  a 
stupendous  scale,  giving  a  just  idea  of  the 
value  of  these  articles,  not  as  luxuries,  but 
as  actual  food. 

For  long  ages  before  the  Spaniard  set 
foot  in  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  the  natives 
of  that,  till  then,  favoured  region,  had  em- 
ployed the  nut  of  the  great  shrub,  known 
scientifically  as  Theobroma  cacao,  in  the 
production  of  liquid  food.  Their  conquerors 
learned  the  art  of  making  chocolate  from 
them,  as  the  rough  Romans  of  early  days 
acquired  learning  and  eloquence  from  the 
children  of  Hellas.  The  name  of  the  laurel- 
like  cacao  tree,  has  proved  the  source  of 
much  confusion  in  these  Britannic  isles, 
where,  until  lately,  might  be  seen  depicted 
on  the  cart  of  a  cocoa  manufacturer  a 
faithful  image  of  the  cocoa  palm — which 
bears  the  cocoa  nut — with  its  feathery 
crown  and  smooth  trunk,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  boy  was  occupied  in  collecting 
cacao  beans.  These  actually  grow  upon  a 
far  lowlier   but   very  handsome    tree,    of 


which  they  are  the  seeds.  The  fruit  of 
Theobroma  cacao  is  a  long  pod,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  ranged  in  rows  embedded  in 
pulp.  After  being  gathered  the  husks  are 
removed,  the  beans  and  pulp  are  thrown 
in  heaps  to  ferment,  the  watery  particles 
drained  off,  and  the  seeds,  after  careful 
drying  in  the  sun,  are  packed  in  sacks  and 
shipped  to  this  country,  to  undergo  curious 
transformations  at  the  will  of  the  maker. 

Mr.  Epps  converts  cocoa  beans  into 
prepared  cocoa,  cacaoine,  and  chocolate. 
In  making  all  these  more  or  less  easily 
cooked  articles  the  initial  processes  are 
identical.  Conducting  me  through  a  ware- 
house filled  with  long  rows  and  tiers  of 
sacks,  Mr.  Epps  explains  that  these  con- 
tain the  simple  cocoa  bean  of  commerce. 
Like  another  excellent  friend  of  man,  the 
coffee  bean,  cocoa  must  undergo  a  fiery 
ordeal  before  its  lurking  aroma  consents 
to  be  developed,  and  to  this  end  it  is  con- 
signed in  quantities  of  about  a  hundred- 
weight and  a  half  to  the  interior  of  huge 
iron  cylinders  revolving  over  a  strong,  but 
steady  fire.  An  hour's  subjection  to  the 
torture  produces  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
bean  ;  but,  in  reality,  two  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  its  constitution.  The 
cocoa  butter,  as  the  fatty  principle,  of 
which  one-half  of  the  bean  is  composed, 
is  generally  called,  has  developed  that 
peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  gives  flavour, 
and  the  thin  husk,  or  shell,  has,  together 
with  the  kernel,  become  brittle  enough  to 
be  crushed  easily  between  the  fingers. 
After  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  beans  are 
next  consigned  to  the  "nibbing  mill," 
which  makes  short  work  of  them,  break- 
ing the  kernels  into  small  pieces  and 
winnowing  away  the  light  dry  husks. 
Through  many  winnowings,  sittings,  and 
dustings  the  crushed  beans  now  pass,  until, 
thoroughly  freed  from  husk  and  dust,  they 
become  the  cocoa  nibs  familiar  to  the 
public  as  the  source  of  a  possibly  whole- 
some, but,  unless  carefully  prepared,  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable,  beverage.  It  is 
well  to  observe  that  the  husks  were  not 
always,  and  sometimes  now  are  not,  re- 
moved with  the  care  described.  In  making 
"flaked  cocoa"  of  the  common  kind, 
the  husks  are  ground  with  the  beans,  a 
method  responsible  for  much  of  the  in- 
digestibility  frequently  ascribed  to  cocoa. 
The  larger  pieces  caught  by  the  sieves  are 
now  carefully  picked  over,  the  good  kernels 
separated  from  draff  and  husks,  sticks  and 
stones,  and  the  nibs  are  passed  through  a 
mill  not  only  propelled,  but  well  heated  by 
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Bteam.  This  warmth  is  necessary  in  order 
to  melt  the  cocoa  butter.  As  the  mill 
turns  round,  a  semi-liquid  paste  issues 
from  it,  which,  after  passing  through  a 
smaller  mill,  issues  in  the  form  of  a  dark- 
brown  cream,  highly  aromatic,  and  slightly 
astringent  to  the  taste.  The  pure  cream 
of  cocoa- — the  simple  result  of  grinding  and 
partially  melting  the  nibs,  without  any 
foreign  admixture  whatever — having  been 
produced,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done 
to  render  it  soluble.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  a  body  composed  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
fat,  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  and  only  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  farinaceous  matter  to  thirty 
per  cent,  of  solids  of  various  kinds,  would 
not  produce,  when  mixed  with  boiling 
water  or  even  when  boiled,  a  very  satis- 
factory article  of  food.  The  fat  would  swim 
at  the  top,  the  solid  residue  would  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  no  result,  at  all 
approaching  the  cocoa  or  chocolate  of 
every-day  life,  would  or  could  be  attained. 
Two,  or  rather  the  proverbial  three,  courses 
are  open.  Sugar  and  farina  may  be  added 
to  the  cream  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cocoa-bntter  may  be  removed  by  pressure  ; 
or  no  farina,  but  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  may 
be  added.  By  the  first,  "  prepared  cocoa" 
is  produced,  soluble  in  boiling  water;  by 
the  second,  "cacaotine;"  and  by  the  third, 
chocolate  :  both  of  the  latter  requiring  a 
certain  amount  of  boiling  or  cooking. 
Now,  as  English  folk  are  but  indifferent 
cooks,  and  hate  any  culinary  operations 
which  give  too  much  trouble,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  they  prefer  prepared 
cocoa  to  all  other  shapes  of  the  bean. 

To  produce  this  the  finest  loaf  sugar  and 
West  Indian  arrowroot  are  mixed  in  due 
proportion,  ground  together  and  added  to 
the  cocoa  cream,  the  whole  forming,  when 
thoroughly  incorporated,  a  stifnsh  paste  of 
such  composition  as  to  enable  it  to  be  held 
in  suspension  in  boiling  water.  This  is 
now  filled  into  huge  moulds,  containing 
each  eighty-four  pounds,  and  is  then  placed 
in  a  cool  warehouse,  where,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  it  becomes  perfectly  solid 
and  extremely  hard.  In  this  apartment 
scores  of  tons  of  "  block  "  cocoa  lie  piled 
in  huge  heap.s,  to  mature  properly.  The 
quantity  of  cocoa  generally  lying  in  this 
department  may  be  imagined  from  the 
magnitude  of  Mr.  Epps's  factory,  or  rather 
factories,  which  turn  out  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons  of  cocoa  per  annum,  of  an  average 
value  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per 
ton.  Thoroughly  .seasoned,  the  cocoa  is 
ready  for  breaking  up,  and,  to  that  end, 


the  block  is  placed  on  amoving  bed,  which 
forces  it  gradually,  but  irresistibly,  against 
a  breaker,  like  a  magnified  nutmeg  grater, 
slowly  revolving.  Broken  roughly  in  this 
way,  the  material  is  now  ready  for  tl.o 
mill,  where  it  is  ground  into  the  fine  pow- 
der sold  by  the  retailers.  Before  being 
consigned  to  their  care,  it  is  carefully 
packed  by  a  I'egiment  of  girls  in  foil  and 
paper.  The  favourite  size  is  the  quarter- 
of -a- pound  packet,  and  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  packing  alone  appears 
great,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  ton  of 
powder  fills  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  packets.  These  are  filled  much 
as  a  tobacconist  fills  his  packages  of  bird's 
eye,  with  a  frame  and  rammer.  The 
packets  are  then  labelled  and  packed  in 
the  boxes  seen  in  every  grocer's  window. 

The  effect  of  this  process  is  a  fine  powder, 
perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  pro- 
ducing, owing  to  the  whole  of  the  cocoa- 
butter  having  been  retained,  a  highly 
agreeable  and  nourishing  beverage,  gently 
stimulating,  also,  from  the  presence  of 
theobromine,  a  principle  akin  to  theine 
and  caffeine. 

For  persons  not  endowed  with  sufficiently 
robust  digestion  to  encounter  so  much  fatty 
food,  "  cacaoine  "  has  been  devised.  This 
is  simply  the  jiurc  cocoa-cream,  without 
the  addition  of  arrowroot  and  sugar,  and 
deprived  of  a  certain  per  centage  of  its 
native  butter.  The  cocoa-cream  is  put  into 
very  thick  bags,  which  are  packed  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  previously  heated,  between 
slabs  of  iron,  also  moderately  heated. 
When  the  press  is  full,  heavy  pressure  is 
applied  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  By 
dint  of  heat  and  pressure  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cocoa-butter  is  squeezed  out,  a 
device  by  which  the  solubility  ami  light- 
ness of  the  material  is  greatly  increased,  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  loss  in  weight. 
The  cakes  are  now  re-ground,  made  into 
blocks,  and  reduced  to  powder,  in  the  same 
manner  as  prepared  cocoa.  The  result  i.«, 
pure  cocoa,  minus  a  largo  proportion  of 
original  fat,  affording  an  exceedingly  light 
and  digestible  food,  less  nourishing,  of 
course,  than  prepared  cocoa,  but  especially 
fitted  for  delicate  persons  at  all  times. 

Chocolate  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words,  as  it  is  simply  cocoa-cream,  to 
which  a  large  addition  of  sugar  has  been 
made.  For  special  purposes,  a  jiroportion 
of  the  butter  is  abstracted  by  many  manu- 
facturers, who  thus  produce  an  article 
midway  between  cacaoine  and  chocolate 
proper.    To  no  kind  of  chocolate,  however. 
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is  farina  added,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, whatever  printed  rules  are  supplied, 
to  boil  all  chocolate,  cacaotine,  and  kindred 
preparations  in  either  milk  or  water. 

Mr.  Epps  makes  not  only  cocoa,  but 
those  curiouslozenge-shaped  transparencies 
called  jujubes.  I  have  read  of  the  jujube 
tree,  but  can  conscientiously  hold  that 
much-maligned  growth  innocent  of  any 
share  in  the  sweet  stickiness  of  to-day. 
Jujubes,  which  may  be  flavoured  with 
anything,  are  a  mixture  of  the  best  gum 
arable,  glycerine,  and  sugar.  This  mixture 
is  spread  in  shallow  pans  and  is  carefully 
dried  in  a  species  of  kiln,  till  it  acquires 
the  necessary  toughness  to  recommend  it 
to  its  admirers.  So  far  as  cocoa  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  equal  to  tasting  it  in  almost 
every  stage,  but  must  confess  that  the 
jujube  possesses  a  toughness  which  over- 
comes one  not  regulai'ly  trained  to  it. 

Few  more  interesting  spectacles  can  be 
witnessed  even  in  London,  than  a  great 
cocoa  factory.  The  work  goes  on  un- 
tiringly and  smoothly  through  the  winter's 
morning,  until  the  magic  hour  of  dinner 
lulls  the  groat  grinding  mills  to  rest,  and  I 
am  at  leisure  to  stroll  through  the  silent 
workshops,  full  of  cocoa  dust,  and  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  slippery  with  cocoa  butter. 
Above,  below,  and  around,  I  gaze  upon, 
smell,  taste,  and  feel  nothing  but  cocoa,  and 
wonder,  as  I  take  my  departure,  whether 
those  who  make  it,  eat  or  drink  it  at  their 
humble  breakfast;  or  whether,  like  the 
emancipated  pastry-cook's  'prentice  who 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  jam  tart,  thoy 
abjure  cocoa  when  "  out  of  business." 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  MY  STUDIO. 

A   PAINTER'S    GHOST  STORY. 
IX  TWO  CHAPTEEb.    CHArXER  I. 

I  HAD  occupied  my  studio,  which  was 
situated  in  one  of  those  old  squares  which 
fashion  has  long  since  passed  by,  for  about 
two  years. 

The  locality  was  essentially  an  artistic 
one,  and  the  whole  of  the  house  in  which  I 
was  domiciled  was  let  out  in  studios.  The 
ground  floor  was  occupied  by  my  particular 
friend  Duncan,  who  went  in  heavily  for 
stained  glass  and  tiles.  I  occupied  the  first 
floor  front,  with  another  friend,  Middleton, 
on  the  same  floor  at  the  back.  Overhead 
were  a  landscape  painter  and  a  lady  artist, 
who,  from  the  fact  of  their  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  country,  occu- 
pied their  studios  in  the  square  only  for  a 
day  or  two  now  and  then,  and  frequently 


at  long  intervals.  The  lower  premises 
consisted  of  a  wilderness  of  kitchens, 
sculleries,  pantries,  areas,  and  cellars, 
which  I  had  never  had  the  courage 
thoroughly  to  explore,  and  which  I  believe 
were  a  terra  incognita  even  to  the  old 
couple  who,  until  within  a  week  or  two  of 
the  events  I  am  abont  to  narrate,  lived  in 
one  of  the  kitchens,  and  undertook  the 
small  amount  of  attendance  which  was 
required  by  the  occupants  of  the  studios. 

Duncan,  Middleton,  and  I  all  lived  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  square,  and 
were  only  there  by  day.  The  landscape 
painter,  Howarth,  slept  in  a  room  adjoining 
his  studio  whenever  he  came  up  to  town, 
and  Miss  Rehden  also  had  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  in  addition  to  her  studio. 

We  were,  all  of  us,  somewhat  matter-of- 
fact  people,  quiet,  methodical,  and  in- 
dustrious. Our  lives  were  as  plodding 
and  free  from  romance  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  To  my  friend  Duncan,  who  was 
not^  however,  the  chief  actor  in  the  strange 
event  I  am  about  to  narrate,  I  would 
give  the  palm  for  imagination.  His 
imagination  did  not,  however,  run  away 
with  him,  for  he  immediately  reduced  its 
wildest  flights  to  a  pi'actical  form  on 
paper,  thence  transferred  them  to  glass 
and  tiles,  and  burnt  them  into  immortality 
in  his  adjacent  kiln.  That  he  lived  in  a 
world  of  dragons  and  ghouls,  angels  and 
cherubs,  saints  and  devils,  I  will  not  deny, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  they  were 
scattered  pretty  freely  about  the  house ;  but 
they  had  no  possible  bearing  on  my  tale,  and 
I  mention  them  merely  to  give  my  readers 
a  fair  idea  of  the  house  and  its  inmates. 

Previous  to  my  taking  possession  of  it, 
my  studio  had  been  occupied  by  an  artist 
who  had  died  there,  very  suddenly,  of 
heart  disease.  He  was  seized  with  the 
attack  which  carried  him  off,  while  at 
work,  had  staggered  back,  and  expired 
upon  a  sofa  which  was  just  behind  him. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  undoubted  ability. 
His  later  works  were  even  much  sought 
after,  and  realised  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  market.  He  possessed,  however, 
singularly  retiring  habits,  and  one  of  his 
peculiarities  was,  that  he  never  would 
allow  even  his  most  intimate  friends  to  be 
admitted  when  he  was  at  work,  and 
would  never  allow  a  picture  to  be  seen 
until  it  was  completed.  I  had  not  been 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  but  had 
gathered  these  particulars  from  Duncan, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  was  the  last 
person  who  had  seen  him  alive. 
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From  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain,  the  old  eouplo  to  whom  1  have 
referred  as  having  been  in  charge  of  the 
honse,  were  obliged  to  leave  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  and  for  several  days  we 
were  unable  to  find  ajiy  suitable  person  to 
take  their  place.  During  this  interval  no 
one  slept  in  the  house  at  night,  as  both 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  floor  were 
absent.  Wo  had  made  a  temporary 
arrangement  with  a  man  who  was  occa- 
sionally employed  on  odd  jobs,  to  re- 
main in  the  house  until  nine  o'clock,  to 
answer  the  door,  in  the  event  of  any  one 
calling.  After  that  hour,  if  we  wished  to 
visit  oar  studios,  which  was  not  very  fre- 
quently the  case,  we  were  obliged  to  let 
ourselves  in  with  our  latch-keys.  A  box  of 
matches  and  a  candle  were  always  left  on 
the  mantel-piece  in  the  hall,  so  that  we 
could  obtain  a  light  when  it  was  required. 

I  have  written  the  foregoing  description 
without  any  particular  attempt  at  serious- 
ness, and  with  that  strange  feeling  upper- 
most in  my  mind  which  impels  people  to 
laugh  at  a  funeral,  or  under  other  solemn 
circumstances  in  which  the  feelings  are 
really  very  deeply  moved.  ^Vhen  I  say 
that  the  event  which  I  am  about  to 
describe  affected  me  so  deeply  that  I  have 
never  since  entered  that  studio,  and  that 
nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to  do  so,  it 
will  be  at  once  understood  that  I  regard  it 
in  a  very  serious  light  indeed. 

I  had  been  spending  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  square.  I  left  him 
at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  I  had  been 
for  some  days  expecting  a  letter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  I  thought  I  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  looking  in  at  the 
studio,  on  my  way  to  the  station,  to  see  if 
it  had  arrived.  We  had  had  a  long  dis- 
cussion at  my  friend's  house  on  the 
subject  of  spu'itualLsm,  and  I  had,  as 
usual,  expressed  in  tolerably  strong  terms 
my  entire  unbelief  in  those  who  professed 
to  hold  converse  with  the  spiritual  world, 
by  meauB  of  a  table;  and  who  were, 
nevurtbeleas,  so  little  impressed  with  the 
stirtling  issues  involved — supposing  their 
belief  to  be  well  founded — that  they  could 
sit  down  afterwards,  and  ent  a  hearty 
supper  off  the  very  table  which  had  been 
the  means  of  producing  such  wondrous 
manifestations.  Aiany  marvellous  stories  of 
supernatural  appcaninci'S  had  been  ruhited 
by  some  of  the  guests,  not  as  evidence  of 
so-called  spiritualism,  but  in  proof  of  our 
occasional  intercourse,  under  exceptional 


circumstances,  with  the  .spirit  world,  and 
some  of  these,  which  it  was  diUicult  to  ox- 
plaiu  away  on  natural  grounds,  were  dwell- 
ing vividly  in  my  mind  as  I  opaned  the  hall 

door  in  P Squai-e. 

The  night  was  dark,  and,  oven  with  the 
door  open,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
my  way  to  the  mantelpiece  where  the 
candle  and  matches  were  usually  deposited. 
Just  as  I  had  struck  a  match  a  puff  of 
wind  through  the  open  door  blew  it  out, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  door, 
and  close  it,  before  I  attempted  to  light 
another.  It  was  but  a  few  paces  from  the 
door  to  the  mantelpiece,  but  as  I  retraced 
my  steps  in  total  darkness  after  closing  the 
door,  the  consciousness  of  being  alone  in 
the  gloomy  old  house,  and  the  intense  dark- 
ness and  stillness  seemed  to  come  upon 
me  quite  suddenly  with  an  ujiaccountable 
chill.  Probably  the  recent  conversation 
at  my  friend's  house  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this,  but  it  is  certain  that  even 
after  I  had  lighted  the  candle,  and  was 
pursuing  my  way  up  the  broad  stone  stair- 
case, that  undefinable  dread  of  the  super- 
natural, which  tho  most  matter-of-fact 
people  at  times  experience,  was  strong 
upon  me.  After  I  was  in  my  studio,  how- 
ever, with  the  familiar  objects  of  my  work- 
a-day  life  about  me,  tho  sensation  soon 
vauiished,  and  I  sat  down,  to  contemplate 
by  the  dim  light  of  the  candle  a  picture 
upon  which  I  had  been  working  during  the 
day.  I  observed  that  it  had  almost  slipped 
from  the  frame,  and  being  a  full  length  and 
somewhat  heavy,  I  deteruiined  to  get  a 
nail  and  fasten  it  m.ore  secui*ely,  fcariu"' 
some  catastrophe,  if  I  left  it  in  its  present 
coniUtion. 

My  hammer  and  nails  were  always  kept 
in  an  old  oak  press,  which  stood  opposite 
the  door.  It  was  a  quaint  piece  of  furniture 
covered  with  curious  carvings,  and  had  be- 
longed to  my  predecessor,  !Mr.  Heseltine, 
whose  sudden  death  had  cast  such  a  gloom 
over  the  place.  I  had  taken  it,  together 
with  some  fixtures,  at  a  valuation,  when  I 
entered  upon  the  occupation  of  the  room, 
and,  as  it  was  heavy  and  cumbersome,  it 
had  never  been  removed  from  the  dark 
corner  where  I  had  found  it.  The  upper 
part  contained  a  cupboard  in  which  1  kept 
all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  my  tools  in- 
cluded. As  the  door  of  this  cupboard  had 
a  chronic  tendency  to  swing  open,  I  usually 
turned  the  key  when  I  shut  it,  leaving  tho 
key  in  the  lock.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  found  tho  key  was  gone,  and  I 
naturally   concluded    that   it   must    have 
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fallen  out  on  to  the  floor.  Holding  the 
candle  close  to  the  ground  I  looked  about 
for  it,  but  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  Concluding 
that  I  must  have  inadvertently  locked  it 
and  put  the  key  away  somewhere,  I  gave 
up  the  idea  of  nailing  in  the  picture  that 
night,  as  it  was  getting  near  the  time  for 
my  train.  I  therefore  pushed  it  close  into 
the  rabbet  of  the  frame,  knowing  that  it 
would  not  be  interfered  with  until  I  came 
in  the  morning.  I  then  took  my  candle, 
left  the  room,  and  locked  the  door.  Taking 
out  the  key,  I  proceeded  down-stairs  and 
placed  the  candle  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
hall,  and  I  was  just  lifting  my  hand  to  put 
on  the  extinguisher,  when  the  action  was 
arrested  by  the  sudden  shutting  of  a  door 
upstairs.  The  sound  was  so  loud  and  distinct 
that,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly,  and  at 
that  late  hour,  it  caused  me  to  start  violently. 
It  came  evidently  from  the  first  floor.  Had 
I  not  shut  and  locked  my  studio  door  myself, 
I  should  have  declared  from  the  direction  of 
the  sound  that  it  was  my  door  which  had 
thus  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  empty 
house.  The  only  other  door  near  it  was 
the  one  leading  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Mid- 
leton,  and  in  the  quick  rush  of  thought 
that  followed  the  sound,  I  reflected  that 
he  must  have  left  his  room  open,  and  that 
the  wind  had  caused  the  door  to  slam. 
There  was  no  time  for  further  reflection, 
however,  for,  before  the  sound  caused  by 
the  slamming  of  the  door  had  died  away, 
I  heard  footsteps  coming  down  the  second 
flight  of  stairs.  For  a  moment  I  was  really 
alarmed.  The  previous  death-like  stillness 
of  the  house,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
the  extreme  improbability  of  any  of  the 
inmates  being  there  at  that  time,  all  rushed 
into  my  mind  and  brought  back,  with 
a  sensation  which  amounted  to  posi- 
tive pain,  the  strange  chill  I  had  felt  on 
first  entering  the  house.  Fears  of  the 
supernatural,  however,  are  soon  dissipated 
in  the  presence  of  substantial  bodily  forms, 
and  I  drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  I  saw  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  single  candle  o»  the 
mantelpiece,  a  human  figure,  clad  in  a 
matter-of-fact  coat  and  trowsers,  descend- 
ing from  the  landing  of  the  first  flight. 
The  noise  and  the  unhesitating  step  had 
caused  me  at  once  to  dismiss  the  idea  of 
burglars,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  cither 
Howarth  or  Middleton.  I  had  again  taken 
the  candle  in  my  hand,  and  was  shading  the 
light  from  my  eyes  so  that  I  might  better 
discern  the  approaching  figure.  My  utter 
amazement  may  be  imagined  when  I  at 
length  made  out  the  features,  and  found 


they  were  those  of  an  entire  stranger.  He 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
was  coming  towards  me  with  a  quick  step 
along  the  centre  of  the  hall,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left,  but  going  straight 
towards  the  hall  door.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
man  of  middle  height,  well  dressed,  in 
a  frock  coat,  grey  tweed  trowsers,  and  a 
tall  hat,  which  he  wore  somewhat  off  his 
forehead.  He  had  a  long  brown  beard  and 
moustache,  an  open  intellectual  expression 
of  countenance,  and  a  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, which  impressed  me  so  favourably, 
that  any  suspicions  as  to  his  motive  in 
being  there  at  that  hour  were  at  once  dis- 
pelled. I  naturally  thought  that,  being  a 
stranger,  he  would  offer  some  explana- 
tion as  to  his  presence  at  such  a  time, 
but  he  passed  on  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  me.  When  he  came 
quite  close  I  perceived  that  the  left  eye, 
the  one  next  to  me,  was  fixed  as  if  the  sight 
were  gone,  but  this  was  no  explanation  of 
the  fact  of  his  not  speaking,  as  he  must 
have  seen  me  as  he  came  downstairs.  Had 
there  been  anything  in  the  least  degree 
suspicious  in  his  appearance,  I  should  have 
claimed  the  right,  which  I  felt  was  mine, 
to  challenge  his  motive  in  being  there  at 
that  hour ;  but  his  whole  bearing  f  orebade 
this,  and  I  could  only  attribute  his  silence 
to  an  absence  of  politeness,  which  seemed 
at  variance  with  his  refined  bearing. 

He  had  passed  mo  by,  and  was  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  door,  before  I  had  fairly 
recovered  from  the  surprise  the  whole 
affair  had  occasioned.  I  was  determined, 
however,  that  he  should  not  leave  the 
house  without  a  word,  and  advancing  a 
step  or  two  behind  him,  I  said  simply, 
"  Good  evening."  The  moment  I  had 
uttered  the  words  he  stopped  suddenly, 
turned  quite  round,  so  as  to  command  me 
with  his  right  eye,  looked  at  me  atten- 
tively for  a  second  or  two,  passed  his  hand 
rapidly  across  his  forehead,  and  then,  with- 
out a  word,  turned  again  towards  the  door, 
opened  it  by  pressing  back  the  handle  of 
the  spring  lock,  and  passed  out  into  the 
street,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

I  was  BO  utterly  amazed,  that,  for  a 
moment  I  stood  motionless.  This  feeling 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  intense  annoy- 
ance at  the  man's  rudeness.  "Hang  it," 
I  thought,  "  I  will  insist  on  some  explana- 
tion. It  is  quite  right  that  I  should  do 
so."  Even  as  I  said  this,  however,  the 
thought  of  the  fine  pensive  face  seemed  to 
deter  me.     In  spite  of  the  defect  of  vision, 
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there  was  nn  intensity  of  expression,  a 
melancholy,  together  with  a  tenderness  in 
the  face,  which  made  it  seem  like  an  in- 
trusion to  question  him.  I  felt,  however, 
that  there  was  a  responsibility  on  my 
•shoulders,  and  hastily  putting  out  the 
light,  I  opened  the  door  and  passed  out. 

The  square  was  perfectly  qiiiet.  The 
night  was  fine,  and  the  lamps  lit  as  usual. 
There  was  no  turning  for  at  least  fifty 
yards  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and 
Certainly  not  ten  seconds  had  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  the  exit  of  the 
stranger  and  my  reaching  the  door-step. 
Yet  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  looked  to 
the  right,  I  looked  to  the  left,  I  looked 
carefully  at  the  high  spiked  railings  of  the 
square  garden  opposite.  Not  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen.  My  suspicions  returned  with 
renewed  force,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
duped  by  that  placid  deceitful  countenance. 
It  was  evident  that  he  must  have  taken  to 
his  heels,  and  run  away  at  top  speed,  the 
moment  he  was  outside  the  door,  very 
possibly  with  some  valuables  from  the 
upper  rooms  in  his  pocket.  Vexed  beyond 
measure  at  my  "own  stupidity  in  letting 
him  pass,  I  turned  towards  tho  station. 
Not  ten  yards  from  my  door  I  came  upon 
a  policeman  going  the  rounds,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  hall  doors  of  the  various 
houses  were  securely  fastened.  He  was 
passing  on  in  the  direction  away  from  my 
stndio,  so  that  I  concluded  he  must  liave 
been  quite  near  my  door  when  the  stranger 
emerged.  "  Did  yon  see  anyone  come 
out  of  No.  30  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  No,  sir.  I  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  No.  34  when  you  came  out,  and  I  waited 
a  moment  to  see  who  it  was ;  but  no  one 
came  out  before  you." 

"  Oh  !  yon  are  mistaken.  A  person  left 
the  house  a  few  seconds  before  me,  and  he 
has  rather  excited  my  suspicions  by  making 
off  as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry  him.  I  was 
hoping  you  would  have  seen  which  way  ho 
went." 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  but  if  he  had  come 
out,  I  must  have  heard  the  door,  and  must 
have  seen  him,  for  I  was  close  by." 

AVhat  was  I  to  think  ?  I  could  not 
doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  Yet 
the  man  seemed  equally  positive.  Had  my 
spiritual  experiences  caused  my  imagina- 
tion to  play  me  this  trick  r  and  was  the 
whole  thing  merely  a  creation  of  my  own 
brain  ?  I  could  not  believe  it.  The  police- 
man must  have  been  too  much  occupied 
with  his  scrutiny  of  the  adjoining  door  to 


notice  anything  else.  I  bade  him  good 
night,  and  passed  on ;  for  I  had  only  a  few 
minutes  to  catch  my  train. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


ALTERNATIVE,' 


CHAPTER  XLTII.       CISST   MAKES   THINCiS 
PLEASANT. 

As  Captain  Bellairs  rides  home  this 
night,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  Kate 
can  have  any  objection,  beyond  the  fear 
that  it  may  inconvenience  him,  to  the  fact 
of  Mrs.  Angerstein  being  quartered  upon 
him  for  an  indefinite  period,  until  indeed 
such  time  as  her  own  house  shall  be  ready 
for  her.  That  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Angerstein 
being  domesticated  with  him,  even  for  tho 
shortest  time,  is  obnoxious  to  Kate,  in  a 
delicately  fine  womanly  way  that  need  not 
be  defined,  is  a  thought  that  never  crosses 
his  brain.  "  Poor  little  woman ;  she  has 
always  been  a  bother  to  me,"  he  says 
cheerfully  to  himself,  as  he  gallops  up  the 
avenue  to  his  own  door.  A  faint  flash  of 
hope  that  Mrs.  Angerstein  may  be  gone 
peacefully  to  her  repose  irradLates  his 
path,  but  this  is  put  out  the  instant  he 
enters  the  house. 

"  The  lady's  waiting  to  see  you  in  the 
library,  sir,"  tho  servant  tells  him  ;  and  to 
the  library  he  goes,  wishing,  for  all  his 
chivalry  and  hospitality,  that  Mrs.  Anger- 
stein were  either  at  the  other  side,  or  at 
the  bottom,  of  the  Channel. 

Cissy  comes  to  meet  him,  looking  pret- 
tier than  ever  he  has  seen  her  look.  Tho 
faded,  haggard  expression  has  vanished ; 
for  Mrs.  Anger.stein  is  one  of  those  women 
who  always  beautify  under  conditions  of 
absolute  physical  comfort,  if  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  some  sort  of  assurance  that 
the  comfort  will  be  a  permanent  thing 
with  them.  Their  good  looks  are  not 
dependent  on  anything  like  mental  excite- 
ment or  pleasure.  If  they  are  well-dressed, 
well-fed,  and  well-housed,  they  look 
pretty.  If  they  are  none  of  these  things, 
they  look  most  disenchantingly  plain  and 
uninteresting.  Cissy,  being  all  these  just 
now,  looks  almost  lovely. 

She  is  dressed  in  one  of  those  softly 
falling  silver-grey  cashmeres  that  are 
never  too  much  or  too  little  for  any  occa- 
sion. Her  blonde  hair  is  brushed  plainly 
back,  and  tied  in  a  bow  behind  her  shapely 
little  head  with  a  silver-grey  ribbon.  She 
has  on  a  few  well-chosen  ornaments  of  jet, 
and  his  manly  taste,  which  is  always  for 
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simplicity,  ■when  simplicity  is  united  with 
beauty,  approves  her  highly. 

she  speaks — which  is  rather  a  pity,  as 
the  women  who  depend  entirely  on  these  ac- 
cessories, should  never  open  their  mouths — 

"  You  have  come  back  at  last,  Harry.  I 
ought  to  have  known  I  wasn't  wanted  here, 
now  that  you  have  to  give  every  moment 
and  every  thought  to  Miss  Mervyn." 

There  is  a  very  spiteful  ring  in  her 
voice,  as  she  utters  Kate's  name,  but 
Captain  Bellairs  will  not  notice  it.  The 
woman  before  him  has  a  good  many 
claims  on  his  consideration,  he  reminds 
himself;  her  father  was  his  friend,  and 
one  of  the  best  fellows  going.  Addi- 
tionally, Cissy  herself  is  looking  very 
pretty  in  the  picturesque  room  which 
Charlotte  Grange  had  deemed  it  would 
not  be  love's  labour  lost  to  sketch,  and  the 
becoming  grey  cashmere. 

He  extends  both  his  hands,  and  she 
yields  him  hers.  He  smiles  a  smile  of 
honest,  frank  welcome  down  upon  her, 
and  she  bends  her  head  beneath  it  with  a 
blush,  as  he  says  heartily, 

"  I  knew  your  comfort  would  be  well 
attended  to  in  my  house,  dear ;  and  you 
knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be 
here  in  person  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you.  Kate  leaves  for  England 
to-morrow." 

Her  eyes  widen  and  glisten  in  surprise 
aud  delight. 

"  Leaves  for  England !  and  you  are 
hero  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Her  people  will  have  her,  you  know ;  so 
we  are  going  into  harness  together  this 
day  week,  in  company  with  the  other  two 
couples.  Before  I  start  I  must  see  you 
down  at  your  own  little  place  happy  aud 
comfortable,  for  Kate  and  I  won't  be  back 
for  some  long  while  to  look  after  you." 

Her  eyes  widen  with  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance now.  "  Is  it  so  near  as  that?"  she 
asks,  piteously;  "you  might  have  let  me 
know ;  you  might  have  given  me  a  little 
more  time  than  this,  Harry." 

To  be  taken  unawares,  and  charged 
with  not  having  rendered  up  a  fuller 
account  of  himself,  as  if  it  were  a. fault, 
staggers  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  con- 
templates making  a  lame  excuse,  but 
thinks  better  of  that  in  an  instant,  and 
changes  the  subject. 

"  It's  warmer  hero  than  across  the  water, 
isn't  it.  Cissy  ?  Was  she  a  good  steamer 
that  you  came  by  ?  But,  of  course  she 
was  ;  they  are  all  good  from  Holyhead  to 


Dublin.  How  did  the  children  stand  it  ? 
Have  you  had  supper  ?  " 

She  frets  under  each  question.  If  the 
steamer  had  been  ten  times  more  comfort- 
able and  equable  than  she  was.  Cissy 
would  find  cause  of  complaint  against 
her,  and  all  in  authority  in  her,  now. 

"  The  steamer  may  have  been  good 
enough,  but  never  mind,  that's  past,  and 
thank  goodness  I  haven't  to  cross  in  her 
again  directly.  The  stewardess  was  very 
negligent,  very  negligent  indeed,  Harry ;  I 
wanted  her  several  times,  and  she  wouldn't 
come  to  me,  because  she  was  attending  to 
other  people.  I  was  very  much  disgusted 
with  her,  very  much  indeed  ;  and  now  to 
come  here,  and  find  that  you  are  going 
away  directly  !  " 

The  form  swathed  in  the  soft  falling 
grey  cashmere  sways  away  from  him,  and 
makes  for  the  sofa,  where  it  reclines  with 
a  bent  head,  and  handkerchief  to  its  eyes. 

He  feels  that  she  is  a  fool  for  making 
this  display  of  false  and  uncalled-for  feel- 
ing. He  also  feels  that  he  is  a  fool  for 
being  influenced  by  her  conduct  even  for 
a  moment.  At  the  same  time  he  knows 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
influenced  by  it,  and  he  is  most  sorely 
vexed  with  himself,  and  savage  with  her 
for  giving  him  cause  for  vexation. 

But,  again,  she  looks  so  utterly  weak  and 
helpless,  and  both  by  her  manner  and  by 
her  words  she  proclaims  herself  to  be  so 
entirely  dependent  on  him,  that  he  cannot 
help  pitying  her,  and,  in  a  measure,  feeling 
affectionately  towards  her. 

"  I  wish  jou  would  have  some  supper, 
and  then  go  and  get  a  good  night's  rest. 
Cissy,"  he  says,  practically.  "I  shall  want 
to  have  you  strong  and  well,  and  able  to 
see  about  things  with  me  to-morrow,  down 
at  your  own  little  place,  you  know." 

"  Is  it  a  very  little  place  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  Well  it's  not  a  mansion,  you  know,"  he 
says  lightly ;  "  originally  it  was  a  little 
farm  cottage,  but  it's  been  added  to,  and 
improved  into  what  I  think  you'll  call  a 
very  ]5retty  picturesque  little  place." 

She  looks  gloomily  into  space  for  a  few 
moments,  then  she  says  discontentedly, 

"  Won't  it  bo  very  lonely  for  me,  if 
you're  going  away  ?  " 

"  There  are  some  very  nice  people  living 
about  here,  and  you'll  soon  know  them." 

"  But  is  there  no  town  or  large  village 
near?" 

"  There's  a  very  good  market  town 
about  seven  miles  from  here." 

"  Seven  miles  !  "  she  holds  her  hands 
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up  in  horror ;  "  how  am  I  to  do  my 
shopping?  " 

"  ]i[y  dear  Cissy,  you  surely  didn't  como 
expecting  to  find  the  Haymarket  stores 
and  Lcadenhnll-markct  in  the  heart  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  did  you  ?  "  ho  says 
good-naturedly.  Then  he  add.s,  "Lot  your 
mind  be  at  rest  though,  Cissy,  you  can 
always  haye  the  car  from  here  to  go  and 
do  your  shopping." 

"  I  never  like  driving  in  a  borrowed 
vehicle,"  she  says. 

"  Then  I'll  see  about  getting  you  one  of 
your  own." 

"  And  who  is  to  drive  mo  ?  it's  nonsense 
talking  about  giving  me  a  car  when  I  shall 
have  no  one  to  drive  me,  Harry,"  she  says 
pettishly. 

"  You  can  always  have  one  of  the  men 
from  the  stables  here." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  dislike  borrowed 
servants  as  much  as  I  do  borrowed 
carriages.  It  would  be  different  if  you 
■were  going  to  be  at  home  to  order  things 
yourself  for  me ;  but  as  soon  as  I  come 
you're  anxious  to  go  away,  or  you're  per- 
suaded to  go  away,  or  something,  and  I 
am  to  be  left  to  do  the  best  I  can  in  a 
strange  place,  that  I  know  will  never  agree 
■with  me,  among  a  sot  of  people  that  I 
know  I  shall  never  like." 

If  he  were  not  bcnefituig  her  to  the  great 
extent  he  is  doing,  the  words  which  rise 
to  his  lips  would  pass  them.     They  are, 

"Then  why  the  dc^vil  did  you  come?" 
bnt  ho  remembers  just  in  time  that  she  is 
utterly  dependent  upon  him,  and  checks 
himself. 

"You'll  find  the  people  and  the  place 
bettor  than  you  anticipate,"  he  says,  cheer- 
fully; "and  when  Kate  and  I  come  back, 
you'll  be  all  right." 

She  shakes  her  head  in  a'dolcf nlly  petu- 
lant way,  and  replies, 

"  Ah,  no !  it  ■will  not  bo  a  bit  like  it 
would  have  been  if  you  hadn't  been  going 
to  marry.  Yon  won't  be  like  the  same 
person  to  mo  when  you  have  a  wife  to 
int^-rfere  between  us ;  I  know  you  won't." 

"  You  just  ■wait  and  see,"  he  .says,  with 
vivacitj-  that  is  rather  forced  and  strained. 
Arguing  with  a  fool  is  never  a  very  plea- 
sant process,  bnt  when  selfish  ill-temper  is 
added  to  the  folly,  the  work  becomes 
laborious  to  the  last  degree. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  about  servants  ?" 
she  goes  on,  peevishly.  "  I  only  brought 
a  nnrsemaid  with  me ;  and  so  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  put  up  with  anything  I  can 
get  here." 


"  You'll  get  very  good  ones — at  least,  I 
have,"  he  says. 

"  Ah  !  you  think  you  have.  Men  never 
know  ■whether  their  servants  rob  them  or 
not ;  but  I  am  very  particular,  and  I  know 
the  servants  will  give  me  trouble.  I  feel 
sui'o  they  are  not  clean  ?" 

He  is  an  Irishman  to  the  very  core  of 
his  heart,  and  this  aspersion  which  she 
casts  upon  his  compatriots  galls  him 
sorely.  Still  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
show  any  annoyance  with  the  helpless, 
defenceless  little  woman,  who  is  acting 
upon  him  like  a  moral  blister. 

"And  they're  all  such  fearful  liars,"  she 
goes  on,  fi-actiously.  "  I  know  they  are, 
Harry.  I  have  always  heard  that  they 
are  ;  besides,  I  have  found  them  out  when 
I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  them." 

"  Come  .Cissy,  your  experience  can't  be 
very  large,"  he  laughs.  "  You  have  been 
about  twenty-four  hours  in  the  country, 
and  you  have  met  with  bad  specimens,  or 
you  may  have  made  a  mistake :  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

She  feels  so  bitter,  from  the  effects  of 
wounded  vanity,  and  despair  of  ever 
weaning  him  away  from  Kate,  that  she 
waxes  ruder  and  ruder  in  her  wrath,  after 
the  manner  of  baiHcd,  ill-tempered  women. 

"  I  know  a  groat  deal  about  the  Irish 
character,  as  it  happens,"  with  a  derisive 
laugh  that  sounds  something  between  a 
sniff  and  a  snort ;  "  and  I  thoroughly 
despise  it.  High  and  low,  they're  all 
deceitful  alike ;  not  one  of  them  to  be 
relied  upon ;  not  one  of  them  to  be  trusted." 

"  Have  you  had  occasion  to  distrust  mo 
once  during  all  these  years?"  he  asks 
gravely,  but  gently — with  the  gentleness 
that  only  a  thorough  man  can  show  to  a 
snarling,  scratching  cat  of  a  woman. 

She  has  meant  to  gall,  to  insult,  to 
wound  him  about  the  nationality  which  is 
so  dear  to  him ;  bnt  now  that  he  shows 
himself  to  be  ever  so  slightly  stung  by 
her,  she  repents  herself  of  the  exploit. 
Her  repentance  is  not  the  fruit  of  remorse 
for  having  pained  him,  but  is  solely  caused 
by  a  fleeting  dread  she  has  that  she  may 
have  taxed  his  patience  too  far,  and  that  he 
maybe  less  regardful  of  her  for  the  future. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  would  condone  all 
her  offences  against  Ireland,  good  taste, 
and  himself,  if  she  would  only  release  him 
now  and  let  him  go  off  to  rest.  He  knows 
well  that  he  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it 
with  her  to-morrow.  His  prophetic  soul 
warns  him  that  she  will  carp  at  the  house, 
the  furniture,  the  situation,  the  scenery,  and 
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both  the  society  and  the  want  of  it,  which 
are  to  be  her  portions  here.  To  combat 
all  these  cavillings  will  be  fatiguing. 
Therefore,  again  he  reminds  her  that  her 
journey  has  been  a  long  one,  and  that  she 
will  need  all  her  strength  to-morrow,  and 
this  time  he  is  successful ;  for  Cissy  says, 
with  a  pout  that  had  been  pretty  fifteen 
years  ago, 

"  It's  evident  that  you  don't  want  me, 
Harry.  I'm  sure,  if  I  had  thought  I  should 
be  so  terribly  in  your  way,  I  wouldn't  have 
come." 

"  This  kind  of  thing  will  become  a  bore 
if  it  isn't  stopped  before  Kate  and  I  come 
back,"  he  says  to  himself  with  a  yawn,  as 
he  lounges  up  to  bed  at  last ;  "  probably, 
though,  she's  a  little  out  of  gear.  She's 
not  accustomed  to  travelling :  she'll  be  all 
right  to-morrow." 

In  view  of  this  brighter  possibility,  his 
spirits  rise  again,  and  he  feels  almost  glad 
that  poor  Cissy  has  come  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  Kate  and  himself  under  the  very 
shadow  of  his  own  roof -tree.  He  is  either 
ignorant  of,  or  has  forgotten,  the  fact  that 
women  of  the  Cissy  calibre  are  always  "  a 
little  out  of  gear  "  about  something. 

Unquestionably  Cissy  is  in  a  better 
mood  next  morning.  She  is  a  woman 
who  can  very  quickly  throw  off  the  recol- 
lection of  one  of  her  exhibitions  of  abomi- 
nable ill-humour,  and  she  labours  under 
the  impression  that  what  she  has  forgotten 
other  people  are  vilely  inhuman  and 
narrow-minded  to  remember.  She  has 
got  up  a  little  fit  of  enthusiasm  about 
"  the  delightful  novelty  it  will  be  to  drive 
in  an  outside  car  over  to  her  own  house, 
which  she  has  never  seen  yet,"  and  she  is 
childishly  impatient  to  start. 

Her  ardour  suffers  no  diminution  at 
sight  of  the  house,  which  is  a  pretty 
cottage  prettily  furnished.  She  plans 
flower-beds  and  abodes  for  fancy  poultry 
and  fancy  pigeons.  Hesitatingly,  but  still 
as  if  the  thought  of  it  were  very  near  and 
dear  to  her,  she  suggests  that  "perhaps  a 
little  conservatory — quite  a  little  unpre- 
tending one — might  be  run  out  from  the 
drawing-room  window."  She  reminds 
Harry  that  during  the  term  of  her  residence 
at  Barnes  she  had  been  surrounded  with 
every  comfort  and  elegance,  and  that  it 
would  be  unnatural  in  the  extreme  to 
expect  her  to  do  without  these  things  now. 


In  his  delight  at  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
which  has  succeeded  the  bitter  frost  of 
the  previous  night,  Captain  Bellairs  pro- 
mises the  conservatory,  the  poultry,  the 
pigeons,  and  a  few  other  trifles  which  are 
entered  in  her  list  of  essentials  to  her  well- 
being.  But  for  all  his  acquiescence  in  her 
schemes,  the  sunshine  is  more  evanescent 
than  the  clouds  have  been.  When  they 
reach  home  they  find  that  Mrs.  Durgan  has 
driven  over  to  call  on  the  stranger,  and 
Cissy's  suspicious  soul  is  in  arms  at  once. 

"  She  surely  might  have  given  me  a  day 
or  two  to  rest  before  she  came  over,  prying, 
to  see  what  I  am  like,  and  what  I  am  going 
to  do.     I  don't  think  I  shall  go  in." 

This  she  says  to  Captain  Bellairs  as  they 
get  off  the  car  at  the  door,  and  are  told  that 
Mrs.  Durgan  is  within,  waiting  to  see  them. 

"  All  right,"  Captain  Bellairs  says  care- 
lessly. It  matters  very  little  to  him 
whether  Cissy  makes  her  appearance  at 
the  luncheon  table  or  not.  He  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  his  cousin ;  and  a  little 
quiet  conversation  with  her  will  be  a  relief 
to  him,  after  the  gusty  interview  he  has 
been  having  with  Cissy. 

But  to  find  herself  relinquished  so 
lightly,  to  find  that  he  is  equally  resigned 
to  her  absence  as  to  her  presence,  is  not  at 
all  what  Cissy  has  anticipated. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I  needn't  take 
the  compliment  of  her  call  to  myself  at  all, 
Harry  ?  I've  no  doubt  that  she  didn't  come 
to  see  me.  I'm  not  so  easily  blinded  :  of 
course  she  has  come  to  see  you.  I  can 
believe  that  readily  enough.  But  all  the 
same  she  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  picking  holesin  me,  and  I  won't  give  it 
to  her.     I  shall  not  come  in." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  strongly 
announced  determination,  Mrs.  Angcrstcin 
does  come  in,  and  does  give  all  the  powers 
of  her  very  small  mind  to  the  task  of 
striving  to  find  Mrs.  Durgan  out  in  any 
attempts  to  "  pry  and  spy "  into  her 
plans  and  antecedents.  Failing  to  do 
this — for  !Mrs.  Durgan  is  a  gentlewoman 
—  Cissy  waxes  sulky  and  silent  while 
Captain  Bellairs  is  with  them ;  and  when 
ho  leaves  them  for  a  time,  she  warms 
into  a  sham  confidence,  and  tells  Mrs. 
Durgan  that  it  is  very  hard  that  she 
should  be  compelled  to  come  and  "  pass 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  place  that  will  never 
agree  with  her ;  never  !  .she  feels  sure." 
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BOOK    II.     CIIAITLR    ir.     THE    TOKEN    IN    THE 
TIMES. 

Ir  was  a  strange  life  which  Grace  led  in 
the  quaint,  old  German  university  town  ; 
in  strange  contra.st  with  the  school-days  at 
Hampstcad,  surrounded  by  companions  of 
her  own  age,  full  of  youthful  life  and 
prattle,  and  with  always  Anne's  strong 
common  sense  and  quick  brain  to  fall  back 
upon  when  counsel  and  aid  were  needed. 
The  dull,  decorous  quiet  of  the  little  house 
in  the  Poppelsdorfcr  Allec  stood  out  in 
strong  and  not  too  pleasant  relief  against 
the  mirth  and  merriment,  the  piano  play- 

,    ing,  and  the  games  which  remained  to  her 

'  as  reminiscences  of  Chapone  House — tlie 
darker  side  of  her  association  with  the  old 
ladies,  the   enforced    studies,    the  never- 

'i  ending  practice,  the  backboard  and  the 
deportment,   being  temporarily  forgotten. 

I  She  had  offered,  in  the  early  days  after  her 
arrival,  to  assist  her  aunt  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  little  household,  and  to  relievo 
her  of  such  domestic  duties  as  might  be 
supposed  to  come  within  a  young  girl's  ken ; 
but  the  Fran  Professorin  was  fidgetty  in 
these  as  in  other  matters,  and,  not  too  gra- 
ciously, declined,  declaring  that  though  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to  afflict  her  more 
than  most  mortals,  she  would  struggle 
against  her  ill-health  in  the  performance 
of  what  she  had  to  do,  and  would,  until 
absolutely  precluded  by  sickness,  relegate 
the  supervision  of  the  professor's  comforts 
to  no  one.  So  when,  after  breakfast,  the 
good  man,  with  a  struggle,  had  laid  aside 
liis  pipe,  and  muffling  himself  in  his  long. 


flapping  overcoat,  had  gone  forth  to  his 
lectures,  and  when  her  aunt  was  busying 
herself  and  harassing  Lisbeth  with  the 
preparation  of  some  new  decoction,  Grace, 
attended  by  Lucy  Dormer,  would  start 
out  for  a  sharp,  brisk  walk,  from  which 
she  would  return  with  a  glowing  com- 
plexion, and  an  appetite  which  would  cause 
almost  as  much  wonder  as  alarm  in  the 
Frau  Professorin's  mind.  Winter  is  an 
early  visitor  in  Rhineland ;  ice  had  formed 
in  the  river  sufficient  to  impede  all  navi- 
gation;  the  tops  of  the  Siebcngebirge 
were  covered  with  snow,  and  the  lake  in 
the  pleasure-garden  was  covered  with 
skaters :  tight-waisted,  spectacled  Prus- 
sian officers,  and  blonde,  long-haired  stu- 
dents, with  slashed  faces  and  eccentric 
dress.  To  many  of  these  latter,  and  to 
some  of  the  former — for  Professor  Sturm 
was  highly  respected  by  tlio  authorities — 
the  pretty  English  girl  was  personally 
known.  As  she  walked  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  numerous  were  the  now  hi^rh- 
flown,  now  clumsy,  compliments  paid  to 
her;  numerous  were  the  cntro:t'.ics  she 
received  to  accept  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
hand-sleighs  of  elegant  device,  in  which 
ladies  were  propelled  across  the  gli.steuing 
surface. 

There  was  no  chance  of  her  being  en- 
cumbered by  her  aunt's  chapcronage  on 
such  an  occasion ;  at  the  first  breath  of 
the  cold  weather  the  worthy  lady  esta- 
blished herself,  with  her  tonic  and  her 
patchwork,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  porcelain  stove,  whence  no  allurements 
might  have  drawn  her. 

Ah,  the  dreariness  of  those  days  !  By 
the  time  she  had  returned  to  the  house 
the  glamour  of  the  morning  had  departed, 
and  she  had  to  sit  down  to  the  homely 
dinner — a  meal  which,  when  its  component 
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parts  were  taken  into  consideration,  com- 
pletely jastiiied  tlie  Fran  Professorin  in 
complaining  of  indigestion — and  to  answer 
her  aunt's  queries  as  to  where  she  had 
been  and  whom  she  had  seen.  Madame 
Sturm's  questions  were  sharp,  constant, 
and  incisive.  Deprived  of  the  power  of 
taking  exercise  herself,  she  had  made  it 
an  established  grievance  that  others  should 
be  able  to  do  so  ;  while,  beyond  smiling  at 
her  from  time  to  time,  in  a  benevolent 
manner,  the  professor  was  unable  to  come 
to  Grace's  assistance,  as  his  head  was  too 
full  of  what  he  had  been  teaching  during 
the  morning,  and  what  he  had  to  teach 
dui'ing  the  afternoon,  to  allow  him  to 
divert  his  thoughts  to  any  smaller  sub- 
ject. 

When  the  professor  had  started  off  for 
his  afternoon's  work,  and  the  table  had 
been  cleared  by  Lisbeth,  the  Frau  Pro- 
fessorin took  up  her  position  by  the 
stove,  surrounded  by  her  patchwork,  and 
within  half-an-hour  her  intimates,  mostly 
wives  of  the  other  jirofessors,  would  arrive, 
each  dame  duly  provided  with  woollen 
knitting  needles,  and,  forming  themselves 
into  a  circle,  would  hold  a  woman's  parlia- 
ment. As  Madame  Sturm  presided,  the 
subjects  in  which  she  was  most  interested 
were  naturally  those  which  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  discussion,  and  innu- 
merable were  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
indigestion  which  were  propounded  and 
controverted.  Bat,  as  they  sipped  their 
coffee,  these  worthy  women  let  their 
tongues  range  over  an  infinite  variety  of 
topics,  all  without  the  slightest  interest  to 
Grace,  who  found  that  the  small  amount 
of  German  which  she  had  imbibed  from 
Herr  Steinberg  in  his  bi-weekly  attendance 
at  Chapone  House,  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  follow  the  metaphysical  and 
sanitary  talk  whicli  prevailed,  or  the 
occasional  digressions  into  the  region  of 
women's  rights,  which  some  of  the  bolder 
spirits  among  the  speakers  were  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  forward.  It  was  better 
in  the  evening,  for  then  the  ladies  had 
dispersed,  and  the  dear  old  professor  was 
at  home,  generally  surrounded  by  some  of 
his  colleagues,  whose  talk,  though  always 
grave  and  earnest,  was  full  of  sedate 
wisdom,  and  to  whose  criticisms  on  the 
general  literature  of  the  day — for  the 
books  of  all  countries  seemed  to  be  familiar 
to  them  —  Grace  listened,  well  pleased. 
Better  still  was  it  when  the  supper — always 
in  Germany  a  more  comfortalilo,  and  in 
Madame    Sturm'.s    establishment   a    more 


succulent  and  toothsome,  meal  than  the 
dinner — had  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
professor  seated  himself  at  the  piano, 
letting  his  fat  fingers  wander  over  the 
keys,  producing  now  the  weird  incantations 
of  Weber,  now  the  melancholy  plaints  of 
Mendelssohn,  while  from  time  to  time 
some  of  the  invited  students  would  sing 
in  faultless  chorus  the  Burschenlieder 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  ;  and  the  grave 
seniors,  to  whom  they  were  famihar, 
though  with  voices  gone  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  take  part  in  them,  beat 
measured  time  with  the  stems  of  their 
long  pipes. 

When  Grace  was  left  to  herself,  which 
was  not  so  often  as  she  could  have  wished, 
for  the  Frau  Professorin  was  never  so 
well  pleased  as  when  she  had  a  patient 
listener,  to  whom  she  might  pour  forth 
the  long  catalogue  of  her  ailments  and  her 
cares,  one  question  rose  persistently  in  the 
girl's  mind,  which  was,  "  Is  Anne  faitliful 
to  the  plighted  friendship  ?  and,  if  so, 
why  has  she  made  no  sign  ?  "  It  seemed 
impossible  that  the  answer  to  the  first 
portion  of  this  question  should  not  be  in 
the  affirmative,  for  Grace  in  small  matters 
had  had  ample  opportunity  of  proving  her 
friend's  fidelity,  and  of  recognising  that 
all  Anne  had  said  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
mere  lip  service.  What  then  could  be 
the  cause  of  her  silence  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  she  had  become  so  completely  sub- 
servient to  her  father's  wishes  as  to 
determine  to  obey  him  in  every  tittle  of 
the  law,  in  regard  to  his  expressed  desire 
that  all  correspondence  between  the  two 
girls  should  cease  ?  Grace  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  their  conversation  on  this 
subject  when  Captain  Studley's  letter  had 
been  brought  to  Chapone  House  by  ilr. 
Danby;  and  although  Anne  had  intimated 
her  intention  of  yielding  implicit  obedience 
to  her  father's  inexplicable  command,  her 
friend  thought  that,  on  reflection,  seeing 
the  harmlessness  of  it,  she  would  bo 
induced  to  give  way.  In  this  view,  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival,  she  had  written  to 
Anne,  under  cover  to  the  Misses  Griggs, 
who,  she  thought,  would  probably  be 
acquainted  with  some  address  where  Cap- 
tain Studley  could  be  found;  a  short  letter, 
stating  that  she  had  reached  Bonn  in 
safety,  that  she  would  write  further 
shortly,  and  that  meantime  she  hoped  to 
learn  something  of  Anne's  whereabouts 
and  fnturc.  As  no  answer  was  received 
to  this,  Grace,  in  pursuance   of  her  plan. 
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determined  to  write  again ;  and  slie  did 
so,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  100,  PoppolsJorfer  Alloc,  Bouu. 

"Mt  dearest  Anne, — You  will,  I  am 
snrc,  give  me  credit  for  an  extra  amount 
of  charity  and  magnanimity  when  you 
i-eceivo  this  letter,  knowing,  as  you  must 
in  yonr  secret  heart,  that  you  have  behaved 
very  shabbily  in  leaving  my  last  unan- 
swered. Do  not  imagine  that  I  forget 
what  you  told  me  about  that  ridiculous 
edict  from  your  father,  desiring  that  all 
communication,  even  correspondence,  be- 
tween us  should  cease.  I  remember  it  per- 
fectly, and  all  we  said  about  it  at  the 
time,  immediately  after  the  letter  had  been 
brought  out  to  Hampstead  by  a  certain 
person,  of  whom  I  hope  you  manage  to  see 
something  sometimes.  Bat  I  thought  that 
you  would  stretch  a  point,  even  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  paternal  wratli — if  he 
knew  anything  about  it — and  let  mo  have 
one  line,  giving  me  an  idea  of  what  your 
life  is  likely  to  be.  You  have  not  done 
this,  so  I  make  one  more  attempt  by  letter 
to  learn  something  of  you.  Should  this 
fail,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  plan  which 
we  agreed  upon,  to  advertise  in  the  Times, 
nor  the  selected  word.  I  shall  not  write 
it,  because  I  do  not  know  into  whose 
hands  this  might  fall ;  but  that  expedient 
was  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  of 
urgent  need,  and  although  I  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  of  you,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  resorting  to  this  at  present. 
Meantime,  though  I  am  sometimes  nervous 
as  to  what  may  have  become  of  you,  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  nothing  serious  can 
have  happened,  or  you  would  have  availed 
yourself  of  that  special  means  of  commu- 
nication. Before  quitting  England  I 
made  Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks  arrange 
that  the  Times  should  bo  forwarded  to 
me,  and  it  comes  regularly,  to  the  great 
delight  of  my  aunt,  who,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  enclosed,  is  a  thorough  hypochon- 
driac, and  who  spends  a  certain  portion  of 
every  day  in  perusing  the  advertisements 
of  the  patent  medicine  vendors. 

"  '  The  enclosed '  is,  as  you  will  see,  a 
kind  of  diary,  or  journal,  which  I  have 
kept,  partly  with  a  view  of  amusing  my- 
self, but  principally  that  yon  should  be  an 
coorant  with  the  style  of  life  I  am  leading. 
It  will  not  be  very  amusing  reading,  dear 
-Vnne,  I  am  afraid — monotonous  and  full  of 
needless  repetition — but  that  is  an  exact 
rctlection  of  what  it  purports  to  record. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  and  event- 
less than  my  existence ;  the  actors  in  my 


little  drama  never  vary ;  they  say  the 
same  speeches,  do  the  same  things,  advance 
and  retire  with  the  rcgiilarity  of  clockwork, 
and  are  all  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
You  should  see  Tuy  aunt,  Madame  Sturm  ! 
I  often  think  with  shame  and  self-abase- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  I  used  to 
speak  against  those  dear  old  Griggses.  In 
comparison  with  Madame  Sturm,  ^liss 
Hannah  was  an  angel,  and  even  Miss 
^Martha  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  person. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  aunt's  husband,  the 
professor,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
do  ;  but  he  is  a  kindly  old  creature,  and 
although  dreadfully  hen-pecked,  manages 
to  stand  between  mc  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  immense  amount  of  boredom  under 
which  I  am  gradually  being  crushed.  He 
is  very  musical,  plays  the  piano  charmingly, 
and  has  a  circle  of  friends  who  sing  choruses 
iu  a  manner  which  is  to  me  a  revelation. 
But  oh,  my  dear  Anne,  the  young  men ! 
the  students,  of  whom  we  used  to  talk ! 
You  recollect  our  ideal  pictures  of  their 
long  locks  and  their  romantic  aspirations. 
Ideal  pictures,  indeed  !  Many  of  them  have 
very  long  locks,  which  stand  in  serious 
need  of  combs  and  brushes ;  their  hands, 
adorned  with  hideous  common  rings,  are 
generally  very  dirty ;  and  as  for  I'omantic 
aspirations,  such  at  least  as  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  hearing  of,  they  are  simply 
ludicrous. 

"  This  letter  will  give  you  the  key-note 
to  the  journal,  and  from  both  you  will 
gather  that  the  existence  I  am  leading  is 
not  a  particularly  agreeable  one.  Indeed, 
if  the  time  for  attaining  my  majority  were 
not  tolerably  close  at  hand,  I  should  write 
to  Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks,  and  see  if  I 
could  not  be  removed  to  some  place  in 
England  ;  but  when  that  important  event 
an'ivcs,  I  shall  bo  my  own  mistress,  with 
full  power  to  do  what  I  like,  and  plenty  of 
money  to  enable  mo  to  carry  out  my 
designs ;  the  first  of  which,  my  dearest 
Anne,  will  be  to  look  for  you,  and  see  if  I 
cannot  mako  some  arrangement  by  which 
you  would  be  relieved  from  the  paternal 
tyranny — it  is  a  harsh  word,  but  in  your 
case  a  true  one,  I  am  afraid — under  which 
you  are  now  suffering,  and  allowed  to  pass 
as  much  of  the  remainder  of  your  life  as 
yon  choose — that  is,  of  course,  until  some- 
body comes  to  claim  you — with  Yonr 
devoted  and  alfectionato  "  G.  M." 

"  P.S. — If  yon  receive  this  letter,  but 
'  find  yourself  prevented,  either  by  your  own 
I  pledged  word  or  by  other  circumstances 
I  from  replying  to  it,  understand  that  in  a 
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month's  time  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the 
means  of  communication  which  we  agreed 
upon  ;  that  the  pledge  -which  you  gave  to 
i-espond  to  that  is  stronger  than  any  which 
may  have  been  wrung  from  you  since,  and 
that  I  shall  look  for  and  entirely  count 
upon  your  reply." 

A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of  this 
letter,  as  Grace,  who  had  been  hindered 
from  taking  her  usual  exercise  by  the  bad 
weather,  was  sitting  at  the  window,  looking 
out  at  the  fastly-falling  snow,  she  was 
startled  by  an  exclamation  from  her 
aunt,  who  was  cowering  down  by  the 
stove,  looking  through  a  copy  of  the 
Times,  which  had  just  arrived,  and,  as 
usual,  devoting  most  attention  to  that 
portion  containing  the  advertisements. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  cried  the  old  lady ; 
"  that  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  !  Fancy 
a  person  being  called  '  Tonics  !  '  " 

"Being  called  what,  aunt?"  asked 
Grace,  turning  round. 

"  '  Tonics,'  my  dear.  The  word  caught 
my  eye  in  an  instant,  as  I  am  always 
on  the  look-out  for  such  things,  and  I 
thought,  of  course,  it  was  the  advertise- 
ment of  some  medicine  ;  but  this  is  what 
it  says  : 

"  '  Tonics. — If  '  G.  M.'  hears  this  alarm, 
she  is  urgently  prayed  to  send  her  address 
to  her  friend  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  Paris, 
within  ton  days  from  this  date.'  " 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Grace,  turning  deadly 
pale  as  she  heard  these  words.  "  Let  me 
look  at  the  paper,  please.  I  must  see  it. 
As  I  thought,"  she  said,  returning  it,  after 
a  hasty  glance.  "  The  word  is  not ' Tonics,' 
but  '  Tocsin.' " 

"  Lor  now,  so  it  is !  "  said  the  Frau 
Professorin.  "  I  declare  I  am  quite 
disappointed.  I  thought  I  had  found  out 
either  somebody  called  '  Tonics,'  or  some- 
thing about  tonics ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
only  one  of  those  rubbishing  people  who 
run  away  from  their  friends,  and  are 
advertised  for  under  ridiculous  names." 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  really  is  ?  " 
said  Grace,  turning  upon  her  with  savage 
earnestness.  "  That  is  a  cry  of  distress — 
an  appeal  for  help,  wrung  out  by  sheer 
despair,  and  addressed  to  me  by  one  whom 
I  care  for  beyond  all  other  persons  in  the 
world.  I  am  the  '  G.  JL'  who  is  there 
invoked,  and  should  be  grateful  to  you 
that  it  caught  your  eye.  I  have  waited 
and  expected  it  so  long  that  now  it  has 
come  I  might  perhajis  have  overlooked  it." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  very  extraordinary 
thing !  "     said     tho     Frau      Profcesorin, 


holding  up  her  hands.  "I  hope  it's 
strictly  proper." 

"  Strictly  proper !  "  repeated  Grace, 
with  scorn.  "  The  person  who  makes  this 
appeal  is  a  girl,  my  old  school-fellow  and 
dearest  friend.  It  was  arranged  between 
us  that  such  invocation  should  not  be 
made  on  either  side,  unless  there  were  dire 
necessity.  That  dire  necessity  has  come 
to  her — she  calls  upon  me,  and  I  obey." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  would 
be  any  harm  in  jonv  writing  to  her,"  said 
Madame  Sturm,  holding  her  hands  placidly 
over  the  newspaper,  "and  sending  your 
address.  And  one  might  make  arrange- 
ments in  the  matter  of  board,  though  of 
course  it  mu.st  be  understood  that  she 
could  not  sleep  here ;  but  Mr.  Schmidt, 
of  the  Golden  Star,  is  a  most  respectable 
man,  and  she  could  have  a  room  in  his 
house,  o.r " 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
perfecting  your  arrangements,"  said  Grace. 
"  There  is  no  question  of  her  coming  here. 
She  might  be  too  ill  to  travel ;  she  might 
not  have  the  money — a  hundred  other 
reasons.     No,  I  shall  go  to  her." 

"  You  go  to  her  ?  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
referring  again  to  the  Times.  "  Why, 
she's  to  be  communicated  with  in  Paris  !  " 

"  And  what  is  to  hinder  my  going  to 
Paris,  instead  of  wi-iting  to  her  ?  "  asked 
Grace. 

"  You  go  to  Paris  !  "  cried  Madame 
Sturm ;  "  without  escort — for  the  professor 
would  not  be  able  to  get  away  from  his 
lectures,  and  even  if  he  would,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  trust  him  so  far  from 
home — it  would  be  impossible." 

"  I  should  have  Lucy  Dormer,"  said 
Grace,  quietly. 

"Lucy!"  cried  Madame  Sturm,  "I 
should  have  very  little  opinion  at  any  time 
of  her,  but  less  than  ever  just  now.  For 
the  last  few  days  she  has  been  hanging 
down  her  head  and  moping  about  the 
house  like  a  sick  fowl.  I  have  no  patience 
with  her." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  girl  is  not  well," 
said  Grace  ;  "  but  she  never  complains.  I 
taxed  her  with  it,  and  she  could  not  deny 
it.  The  change  will" do  her  good;  she  is 
quite  devoted  to  me,  and,  as  I  travelled 
without  any  other  escort  from  London  to 
Bonn,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear  of 
our  being  molested  between  this  and  Paris. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  determined  to  go  ;  and 
I  shall  take  her  with  me  !  " 

Madame  Sturm  said  but  little  more  at 
the   time,    though    .she  I'egarded   Grace's 
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proposition  as  inoro  or  less  savouring  of 
lunacy  ;  bnt  she  determined  to  thoroughly 
indoctrinate  her  husband,  and  let  him 
delirer  his  mind  upon  the  subject  to 
Grace. 

The  poor  professor,  accordingly,  bad 
more  than  an  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  he  came  homo  to  his  dinner, 
for,  before  allowing  him  to  sit  down  to 
the  meal,  JIadame  Sturm  required  him 
to  take  up  a  penitential  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stove,  and  there  to 
listen  to  the  "  flagrant  violation  of  deco- 
rum," as  she  called  it,  which  was  contem- 
plated by  her  niece.  The  worthy  man, 
who  had  touched  nothing  since  he  swal- 
lowed his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  whose 
appetite  plagued  him  sorely,  listened  with 
much  inward  fretting  to  this  discourse. 
Outwardly,  however,  he  showed  no  signs 
of  impatience  ;  but,  while  seemingly  agree- 
ing with  his  wife's  view  of  the  matter, 
declared  that  he  could  not  adjudicate  upon 
it  hurriedly,  and  that  he  would  wait  until 
his  return  in  the  evening  before  expressing 
his  opinion  to  Grace. 

As  it  happened,  there  were  no  visitors 
that  night,  and,  when  supper  had  been 
discussed,  Lisbeth  brought  Grace  a  mes- 
sage, telling  her  the  professor  wished  to 
see  her  in  the  library.  TJiere  she  found 
the  good  old  man,  clad  in  his  long,  grey 
flannel  dressing-gown,  and  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth.  He  rose  at  her  entrance, 
and,  encircling  both  her  hands  with  his 
fat  fingers,  led  her  to  a  seat. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  child,"  he 
said,  "  in  consequence  of  something  which 
your  aunt  has  told  me,  and  at  which  I  am 
very  much  surprised.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
continental  nations  that  you  insulars  are 
singularly  cold  and  phlegmatic,  not  liable 
to  anger  or  other  emotions.  So  far  as 
anger  is  concerned;  that  is  a  part  of  the 
proposition  which  I,  having  been  for  some 
time  married  to  your  aunt,  an  English- 
woman, am  in  a  position  to  deny  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  other  emotions,  more  espe- 
cially to  those  which  your  cynical  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  enumerating  as  romantic, 
to  this  moment  I  have  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  dictum.  To  this  moment,  when 
my  preconceived  notions  aro  rudely  over- 
turned by  the  fact  that  you,  a  young 
English  girl,  propose  to  yourself  to  carry 
out  a  piece  of  romance  greater  than  ever 
could  have  entered  the  heads  of  any  of 
our  German  maidens.  Like  the  virgin 
celebrated  in  the  Irish  licder  of  Thomas 


iloore,  you  are  prepared  to  set  forth  on 
your  travels  unescorted,  but  without  fear. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Not  qiiite.  Professor,"  said  Grace, 
with  a  bright,  frank  smile,  which  won  the 
old  man's  heart.  "  I  shall  not  be  quite  so 
gorgeously  clad  as  was  the  Irish  lady,  and 
I  imagine  that,  railways  being  unknown 
in  her  time,  I  shall  enjoy  greater  facilities 
in  travelling." 

"But,  seriously,  my  child,  is  not  what 
you  propose  to  yourself  not  merely 
romantic,  but  silly  ?  During  this  short 
time  that  you  have  been  an  inmate  of 
our  little  household,  I  have  noticed  vdth 
pleasure — and  not  without  stirprise,  as  so 
different  to  your  aimt — the  plain,  simple 
common  sense  by  which  you  have  been  on. 
all  occasions  distinguished ;  and  that  yoti 
should  do  this  thing  now  seems  to  be  li 
departure  from  that  rule." 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Grace,  laying  her 
hand  lightly  on  his,  "for  no  blood  relation 
could  have  been  kinder  to  me  than  you 
are,  when  you  know  my  motive  for  this 
sudden  flight,  you  will  not  (liink  me,  I 
believe,  either  ronmntic  or  sil.;.  All  the 
time  I  was  at  school,  with  fifty  aci|uaint- 
ances,  I  had  but  one  friend,  the  dearest, 
the  kindest,  the  most  sensible  girl  in  the 
world.  You  have  spoken  of  my  common 
sense,  but  I  was  looked  upon  as  giddy  and 
foolish  in  comparison  with  her.  A  kind 
of  obscurity  hung  over  her  relations  ;  she 
knew  but  little  of  her  father,  and,  though 
she  herself  made  the  best  of  it,  that 
little,  when  explained  to  me,  did  not 
strike  me  favourably.  Before  wo  parted 
she  received  a  short  note  from  him, 
peremptorily  ordering  that  all  communi- 
cation and  even  correspondence  hutwccn 
us  should  cease  on  our  leaving  the  school ; 
and  though  I  have  twice  written  to  her 
since  I  have  been  with  you,  I  have  received 
no  reply.  But  I  had  a  kind  of  ])rcsenti- 
mcnt  that  eWl  days  were  in  store  for 
Anne — that  was  her  name— and  I  insisted 
upon  our  arranging  some  signal  l>etween 
us  which,  seen  by  either,  would  give 
warning  that  the  other  was  in  danger  and 
wanted  aid.  That  signal  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Times.  I  know  my  friend  well 
enough  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  unless 
she  was  in  extremity  she  would  not  have 
appealed  to  me,  she  is  far  too  self-reliant 
and  too  proud ;  bnt,  having  seen  the  appeal, 
nothing  earthly  will  induce  me  to  ignore 
it,  and  I  shall  start  for  Paris  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Ein  braves  Miidchcn    bist   Du,"  said 
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the  professoi',  wiping  his  eyes,  as  he  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  impressed  a  solemn 
kiss  upon  her  forehead.  "There  is  to  me 
no  legal  right  to  stop  you,  and,  after  what 
you  have  said,  I  have  no  desire.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  convince  Madame  Sturm  of 
this,  but  I  will  take  the  burden  on  my 
back,  and  bear  it  as  in  my  time  I  have 
borne  many  others." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  get  away  from 
Madame  Sturm's,  I  suppose,  Lucy  ?  "  said 
Grace,  to  her  maid,  as  they  stood  in  the 
waiting-room  at  Cologne,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  direct  Paris  train,  "  and  the 
change  will  do  you  good,  I  hope,  for  you 
have  been  looking  anything  but  well 
lately." 

"  And  I  have  been  feeling  anything  but 
well.  Miss,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,"  said 
the  girl,  "  though  I  would  have  died 
before  mentioning  anything  about  it  there. 
The  living  was  dreadfully  unwholesome, 
as  I  am  sure  you  must  have  found,  and 
them  heated  rooms  -svith  the  big  stoves  in 
them  nearly  killed  me.  I  hear  they  have 
fire-jjlaces  in  Paris,  Miss,  which  is  more 
Christian  and  natural,  though  burning 
wood,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  feel  all  right 
when  once  I  get  there." 

But  Lucy  Dormer  did  not  feel  all  right 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille  at 
Paris ;  was  indeed  so  ill,  that  Grace 
directed  that  a  physician  should  at  once 
be  sent  for  to  see  her. 


ENGLISH   CATHEDRALS. 

SALISBUKY. 

From  far  nooks  of  the  Wiltshii-e  Downs, 
twelve  and  fourteen  miles  away,  across 
leagues  of  crop-eared  down,  spiteful  furze 
bushes,  long  ranges  of  wood  violets,  and 
dark  battalions  of  fir  woods,  the  tall  spire 
of  Salisbury  cathedral  is  seen  pointing 
ceaselessly  in  silent  warning  to  Heaven. 
The  lone  rider,  the  musing  or  benumbed 
shepherd,  the  lonely  fisherman,  the  eager 
huntsman,  the  laughing  county  family  in 
the  family  barouche,  the  rifleman  hurry- 
ing to  the  butts  on  the  dovwis,  the  di-ay- 
man  ajiproaching  the  county  town,  all 
these  hail  the  old  spire  as  a  landmai-k,  a 
guide,  and  a  familiar  friend.  If  Time 
were  to  break  off  and  carry  away  tliat 
spire,  as  Captain  Blood  filed  in  two 
and  carried  off  Charles  the  Second's 
sceptre,  there  would  be  such  a  hue-and- 
cry  in  Wiltshire,  as  was  never  heard  before 
or  since  the  Dclusre.      It  would  be   like 


the  outcries  of  Chaucer's  Jack  Straw- 
mob,  it  would  be  like  the  lamentation 
of  Rachel  mourning  for  her  children,  and 
the  Wiltshire  folk  it  would  be  impossible 
anyhow  to  comfort. 

Even  as  early  as  the  warlike  reign  of 
Richard  the  First,  says  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Salisbury 
historians,  the  monks  of  old  Sarum  became 
tired  of  their  barren  and  first  chosen  spot, 
the  old  hill  of  the  chapel  ef  the  Celtic 
fortress,  which  Bishop  Herman  (chaplain 
to  Edward  the  Confessor),  had  tui-ned 
into  the  capital  of  a  see.  Herman's  suc- 
cessor, Osmund,  a  nephew  of  the  Con- 
queror, had  built  a  cathedral  at  Samm, 
in  place  of  the  old  hill  fortress  of  the 
Belgre,  and  here,  when  the  Conqueror  was 
threatened  by  Canute  the  Fourth  of  Den- 
mark, and  Canute's  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  William,  just  arrived  from  Nor- 
mandy with  legions  of  Francs  and  Bretons, 
convened  a  meeting  of  nobles  and  bishops, 
sheriffs  and  knights,  to  exact  from  them  a 
sacred  oath  of  fealty.  Osmund,  according 
to  an  expression  of  Pope  Gi-egory  the 
Ninth,  in  a  letter  to  his  vassal  Bishops  of 
Bath  and  Coventry,  magnificently  reared 
the  said  church  from  its  foundations,  and 
enriched  it  with  books,  treasiu-es,  edifices, 
l^ossessions,  and  lands  fi-oni  his  own  pro- 
perty. From  his  broad  lands  in  Wilts 
and  Dorset  this  generous  Osmimd  pro- 
vided for  the  cup  and  sup  of  one  dean, 
thirty-two  secular  canons,  and  four  arch- 
deacons (two  for  Wilts  and  two  for  Dorset). 
To  aid  this  new  House  of  God  even  the 
Conqueror  opened  his  clenched  hand,  and 
let  pass  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of 
Sarum  fortress.  The  old  Salisbury  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was 
consecrated  by  Osmund  himself,  assisted 
by  two  bishops,  on  April  .'>,  1092.  The 
new  ritual  for  the  Sarum  cathedral 
service,  established  by  Osmund,  was  long 
celebrated. 

The  very  site  of  this  first  cathedral  of 
Salisbury  was  nukno^^^l,  till  the  great 
drouglit  of  18'3-i  suddenly  compressed  the 
gi'ound  closer  and  closer,  and  gradually 
disclosed  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  old 
fortress  the  lines  of  the  nave,  transept, 
and  choir  then  showed  themselves  clearly. 
The  first  church  had  been,  it  was  found, 
above  two  hiindred  and  seventy  feet  long 
and  seventy  feet  wide.  In  1835  the 
foundations  wei'e  again  laid  open,  and 
the  walls  were  then  found  to  have  been 
six  feet  thick,  and  the  foundations  sunk 
eight  feet  in  the  solid  chalk.    Near  the  site 
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of  the  high  altar  a  skull,  presumably  that 
of  a  3'oimg  priest,  was  disiutcrred,  and  not 
far  from  it  were  dug  up  two  old  keys,  and 
fragments  of  stained  glass,  charcoal,  and 
window  lead.  The  workmen,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  altar,  came  (as  they  ljelie\ed) 
on  the  vacant  tomb  of  the  founder, 
Osmund,  removed  to  the  second  cathc- 
di-al  in  l:i2ii.  The  plan  of  the  first  build- 
ing  seemed  to  have  been  a  plain  cross,  the 
tninscpts  being  flanked  with  double  aisles, 
like  its  beautiful  sueeessoi*. 

The  building  of  the  new  cathedral 
was  long  delayed  by  the  exactions  of 
John  and  the  civil  war  that  followed,  but 
during  the  lull  that  followed  the  accession 
of  Henry  the  Thu-d,  the  old  wish  to 
select  a  better  site  for  the  Wiltshire 
cathedral  was  revived,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  building  were  duly 
laid  on  April  28th,  122U.  King  Henry 
was  then  away,  receiving  Welsh  ambas- 
sadors at  Shrewsbury,  but  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  (Longsword),  the  great 
baron  of  Wiltshire,  and  governor  of  old 
Sarum,  was  there  with  his  countess.  The 
bishop  laid  the  first  stone  for  the  Pope, 
and  the  second  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  fourth  stone  was  laid 
by  the  great  earl  himself,  and  the  fifth 
by  the  countess,  and  then  several  by  other 
nobles.  In  122.!),  at  the  first  mass,  when 
the  cathedral,  though  not  yet  finished, 
was  consecrated  for  divine  service,  the 
Papal  legate  and  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  Dublin  were  present. 
On  the  Friday  after,  King  Henry  himself 
and  his  great  Jtusticiary,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
attended  mass  and  made  their  offerings. 

William  Longsword,  the  great  Wiltshire 
'  arl,  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  at  the 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
cathedral,  never  lived  to  see  the  completed 
temple.  He  died  the  year  of  the  conse- 
cration, on  his  return  from  a  campaign  in 
Gascony ;  his  first  act  on  his  return  having 
been  to  go  to  the  new  cathedral  and  offer 
thanksgivings  for  his  deliverance  from  a 
temble  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Many 
thought  he  was  poisoned  by  Hubert,  the 
justiciary  (Siinkcspcarc's  Hubert),  who, 
on  the  earl's  8uj)posed  death  in  the 
storm,  had  prepared  to  marry  the  rich 
conntess  to  his  nephew.  When  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum  entered  the  dying  earl's 
sick  room,  bearing  tiio  Host,  the  earl  tied 
a  noose  round  his  neck,  and  prostrated 
himself  npon  the  floor.  The  body  of 
this  warrior  was  the  first  interred  in  the 
new  cathedml. 


The  special  legend,  however,  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  is  that  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  and 
it  is  connected  with  an  earlier  legend  of 
old  Saint  Nicholas,  the  special  patron  of 
I  children,  whose  festival  was  for  many 
!  centuries  held  in  Salisbury  on  the  sixth  of 
December. 

"According  to  Catholic  story,"  says  one 
of  their  writers,  "  St.  Nicholas  was  a  saiut 
of  great  virttie,  and  disposed  so  early  in 
life  to  conform  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  that 
when  an  infant  at  the  breast,  he  fasted  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  sitcked  but 
once  on  each  of  tliose  days,  and  that 
towards  night.  A  story  is  related  to  his 
credit  which  is  of  considerable  curiosity. 
It  is  told,  that  'an  Asiatic  gentleman,' 
sent  his  two  sons  to  Athens  for  education, 
and  ordered  them  to  wait  on  the  bishop 
for  his  benediction.  On  arriving  at  Myra 
with  their  baggage,  they  took  up  their 
lodgings  at  an  inn,  purj)osing,  as  it  was 
late  in  the  day,  to  defer  their  visit  till  the 
morrow ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  inn- 
keeper, to  secm-e  their  effects  to  himself, 
wickedly  killed  the  young  gentlemen,  cut 
them  into  pieces,  salted  them,  and  intended 
to  sell  them  for  pickled  pork.  Happily 
St.  Nicholas  was  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
these  proceedings  in  a  vision,  and  in  the 
morning  went  to  the  inn,  and  reproached 
the  cruel  landlord  with  his  crime,  who 
immediately  confessed  it,  and  entreated 
the  saint  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  his  pardon. 
Then  the  bishop,  being  moved  by  his  con- 
fession and  contrition,  besought  foi'give- 
ucss  for  him,  and  supplicated  restoration 
of  life  to  the  children ;  whereupon  the 
pickled  pieces  reunited,  and  the  reani- 
mated youths  stepping  from  the  brine- 
tub,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Nicholas,  who  raised  them  up,  exhorted 
them  to  return  thanks  to  God  alone,  gave 
them  good  advice  for  the  future,  bestowed 
his  blessing  on  them,  and  sent  them  to 
Athens  with  great  joy  to  prosecute  their 
studies.  The  Salisbury  ilissal  of  1-534, 
fol.  xxvii.  contains  a  prayer  to  St. 
Nichola.i,  before  which  is  an  engraving  on 
wood  of  the  bi.shop  with  the  children 
rising  from  the  tub ;  but  better  than  all, 
by  a  licence  that  artists  formerly  assumed, 
of  representing  successive  .scenes  in  the 
same  print,  the  landlord  himself  is  .shown 
in  the  act  of  reducing  a  limb  into  sizes 
suitable  for  his  mercenary  purpose.  There 
are  only  two  children  in  the  story,  and 
there  are  three  in  the  tub  of  the  engraving; 
but  it  is  fairly  to  be  conjectured  that  the 
storv  was  thouo-ht   so  good  as  to  be  worth 
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making  a  little  better.  .  .  Ribadeneira 
says  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  '  being  present  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  among  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops,  'U'ho  were  there 
assembled  together  to  condemn  the  heresy 
of  Arius,  he  shone  among  them  all  with 
so  great  clarity,  and  ojnnion  of  sanctity, 
that  he  appeared  like  a  sun  amongst  so 
many  stars.'  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  is  affirmed  to  have  given  Arius  a 
clarifying  '  bos  on  the  ear.'  " 

The  miracles,  or  rather  the  parables  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  follow,  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
"  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas,  at  Assisi,  on  the  windows  of 
cathedi'als  at  Chartres  and  Bourges,  and  in 
the  ancient  Gothic  sculpture.  As  the  legends 
were  evidently  fabricated  after  the  trans- 
lation of  his  relics,  they  were  not  likely  to 
occur  in  genuine  Byzantine  art.  The 
legends  run  thus  : — 

"A  certain  Jew  of  Calabria,  hearing 
of  the  great  miracles  performed  by  St. 
Nicholas,  stole  his  image  out  of  a  church, 
and  placed  it  in  his  house.  When  he 
went  out,  he  left  under  the  care  of  the 
saint  all  his  goods  and  treasures,  threat- 
ening him  (like  an  irreverent  pagan  as  he 
was)  that  if  he  did  not  keep  good  watch, 
he  would  chastise  him.  On  a  certain  day, 
the  Jew  went  out,  and  robbers  came  and 
caiTied  off  all  his  treasures.  When  the 
Jew  returned  he  reproached  St.  Nicholas, 
and  beat  the  sacred  image,  and  hacked  it 
cruelly.  The  same  night  St.  Nicholas 
appeared  to  the  robbers,  all  bleeding  and 
mutilated,  and  commanded  them  immedi- 
ately to  restore  what  they  had  taken. 
They,  being  terrified  by  the  vision,  re- 
paired to  the  Jew  and  gave  up  everything, 
and  the  Jew,  being  astonished  at  this 
miracle,  was  baptised,  and  became  a 
true  Christian. 

"This  story  is  represented  on  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres ;  in 
the  next  legend  St.  Nicholas  figures  as  the 
guardian  of  both  life  and  property. 

"A  certain  man  who  was  very  desii'ous 
of  having  an  heir  to  his  estate,  vowed 
that  if  his  prayer  were  granted,  the  first 
time  he  took  his  son  to  church  he  would 
oSer  a  cup  of  gold  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Nicholas.  A  son  was  granted,  and  the 
father  ordered  the  cup  of  gold  to  be  pro- 
pared  ;  but  when  it  was  finished,  it  was  so 
wonderfully  beautiful,  that  ho  resolved  to 
keep  the  cup  for  himself,  and  caused  another, 
of  silver  andof  less  value,  to  be  made  for  tlio 
saint.  After  some  time  the  man  went  on 
a    voyage    to    accomplish   his    vow ;    and 


being  on  the  way,  he  ordered  his  little 
son  to  bring  him  water  in  the  golden  cup 
he  had  appropriated,  but  in  doing  so  the 
child  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 
Then  the  imhappy  father  lamented  him- 
self, and  wept,  and  repented  of  his  great 
sin ;  and,  repairing  to  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  he  offered  up  the  silver  cup ; 
but  it  fell  from  the  altar ;  and  a  second 
and  a  third  time  it  fell ;  and  while  they 
all  looked  on  astonished,  behold !  the 
drowned  boy  appeared  before  them,  and 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  bearing  the 
golden  cup  in  his  hand.  He  related  how 
the  good  St.  Nicholas  had  preserved  him 
alive,  and  brought  him  there.  The  father, 
full  of  gratitude,  offered  up  both  the 
cups,  and  returned  home  with  his  son  in 
joy  and  thanksgiving. 

"  Of  this  story  there  are  many  versions, 
in  prose  and  rhyme,  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  in  the 
old  stained  glass ;  it  is  on  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Bourges ;  in 
a  bas-relief  engraved  in  Cicognara's  work, 
the  child,  with  the  golden  cup  in  his 
hand,  is  falling  into  the  sea." 

A  cup  figures  again  prominently  in  the 
third  story. 

"  A  rich  merchant,  who  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  a  heathen  country,  but  was 
himself  a  Chi'istian,  and  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  St.  Nicholas,  had  an  only  son, 
and  it  happened  that  the  youth  was  taken 
captive  by  the  heathens,  and  being  sold  as 
a  slave,  he  served  the  king  of  that  country 
as  cup-bearer ;  one  day,  as  he  filled  the 
cup  at  table,  he  remembered  suddenly 
that  it  was  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
he  wept.  The  king  said,  '  Why  wcepest 
thoix,  that  thy  tears  fall  and  mingle  iu  my 
cup  ?  '  And  the  boy  told  him,  saying, 
'  This  is  the  day  when  my  parents  and 
my  kindred  are  met  together  in  great  joy 
to  honour  our  good  St.  Nicholas  ;  and  I, 
alas !  am  far  from  them.'  Then  the 
king,  most  like  a  pagan  blasphemer, 
answered,  '  Great  as  is  thy  St.  Nicholas, 
he  cannot  save  thee  from  my  hand.'  No 
sooner  had  he  spoken  the  words,  when  a 
whirlwind  shook  the  palace,  and  St. 
Nicholas  appearing  in  the  midst,  caught 
up  the  youth  by  the  hail",  and  placed  him, 
still  holding  the  royal  cup  in  his  hand, 
suddenly  before  his  family,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  father  had  distributed 
the  banquet  to  the  pooi-,  and  was  beseech- 
ing their  prayers  in  behalf  of  his  captive 
son. 

"  Of  this  story  also  there  are  innumerable 
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versions,  and  as  a  boy  -nith  a  cup  in  his 
band  figures  in  Ixitli  stories,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  circumstances  and 
accessaries  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  daughter, 
not  a  son,  who  is  delivered  from  captivity. 
In  a  fresco  by  Giottino,  the  funiily  are 
seated  at  table,  and  the  captive,  con- 
ducted by  St.  Xicholas,  appears  before 
them  ;  the  mother  stretches  out  lier  arms, 
the  father  clasps  his  hands  in  thanks- 
giving, and  a  little  dog  recognises  the 
restored  captive." 

Bishop  Osmund's  ritual,  "ad  usum 
Sarum,"  as  the  -n-ell-known  old  ecclesias- 
tical phrase  ran,  was  very  minute  and 
elaborate.  The  ancient  regulation  book 
of  Salisbury,  adorned  with  pictures  of 
strangely-interwoven  birds  and  grotesque 
animals,  still  exists.  The  volume,  which 
includes  in  itself  missal,  portiforium, 
manual,  and  bre\'iary,  is  a  general  rubric 
in  itself. 

The  precedence  of  the  various  digni- 
taries of  Salisbury  cathedral  was  care- 
fully an-anged  by  Bishop  Osmund,  in  his 
thoughtful  Ordiualc.  At  the  entrance,  by 
the  "sounding"  choir,  to  the  west  and  on 
the  right  side,  sat  the  dean  ;  on  the  left,  the 
chanter.  At  the  east  end  was  placed  the 
treasurer,  and,  opposite  him,  the  chan- 
cellor; ne.xt  the  dean  came  the  stall  of  the 
archdeacons  of  Dorset  and  the  subdean  ; 
while  beside  the  chancellor  nestled  one  of 
the  archdeacons  of  Wilts.  Between  these 
ranged  the  chief  canons,  then  the  older 
vicars,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  next  the 
chanter  sat  the  sub-chanter  and  the  arch- 
deacon of  Berks;  next  the  treasurer,  the 
second  archdeacon  of  Wiltshire.  After  the 
minor  canons  were  grouped  the  deacons  and 
the  rest  of  the  clerks.  In  tlie  first  form  the 
chorister  boys  were  seated  according  to  age. 
At  solemn  chapters  the  dean  and  chancellor 
were  placed  next  the  raitr§d  and  jewelled 
bishop.  Tlie  usual  service  was  ojjencd  l)y 
a  boy,  in  a  surjilice,  reading  from  the 
ilartyrology.  The  deaih.s  in  the  brother- 
hood, since  the  last  chapter,  were  then 
announced,  and  a  priest,  standing  behind 
a  reading-desk,  rcsiwnded  —  "  Anima' 
corum,  et  animaj  omnium  fidelium,  re- 
qniescant  in  pace."  (May  their  souls  and 
the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  rest  in  peace.) 
The  same  boy  then  read  a  lesson,  and,  after 
tho  benediction,  descended  from  the  desk 
and  read  "the  Table."  This  was  a  list  of  the 
duties  of  the  regulators  of  the  choir  and 
tlie  canons,  and  the  chanters  of  tho  mass 
for  the  fifteen  following  days;  also,  a  list  of 
the  lesser officei-s — such  as'thoso  who  were 


to  bear  the  candelaln-um,  the  censers  and 
the  wafer — the  acolytes  who  assisted  at 
mass,  the  boys  who  were  to  repeat  tho 
Gradole,  and  the  boys  of  lower  rank  who 
were  to  repeat  the  Alleluias.  Tho  clerks 
of  Salisbury,  without  exception,  wore 
black  copes,  except  on  double  feasts,  pro- 
cessions, or  at  mass,  when  they  afiectcd 
silk.  The  regulator  of  the  choir  indicated 
the  wishes  of  the  precentor  to  the  choir 
by  waves  of  an  ornamented  staff — hence, 
perhaps,  the  marshal's  baton  of  the 
modern  orchestral  conductor.  No  canon 
or  clerk  of  Salisbury  was  allowed  to 
absent  himself  or  leave  the  city,  even 
for  a  night,  without  leave  of  the  dean. 
On  entering  the  choir,  if  to  the  east, 
the  clerks  of  Salisbury  were  directed, 
"ad  usum  Sarum,"  to  bow,  first  to  the 
altar,  and  then  to  the  bishop  ;  if  to  the  west, 
first  to  the  altar,  then  to  the  dean.  They 
bowed  again  twice  on  quitting  the  choir, 
and,  uidecd,  never  passed  the  altar  without 
equal  marks  of  reverence. 

The  monuments  of  this  "  Lilly "  of 
English  cathedrals  are  of  much  interest. 
Though  not  so  rich  in  old  tombs  as 
many  other  English  shrines,  Salisbury  pos- 
sesses several  very  precious  relics.  Fore- 
most among  tho  more  venerable,  and 
cruelly  marked  by  Time's  hard  knuckles, 
comes  a  rude  efiigy  lapped  in  chain 
armour,  with  surcoat,  long  kite-shaped 
shield,  and  broad  massive  sword.  This 
cross-legged  figure  is  supposed  to  be  the 
efiigy  of  William  Longsword,  eldest  son 
of  the  first  great  earl  and  Ela  his 
countess.  Matthew  of  Paris  celebrates 
his  venturous  chi\-alry  and  pious  wrath 
against  the  infidels,  which  ended  in  his 
falling  at  last  under  their  keen  flashing 
sabres,  near  Cairo,  in  1:2.')U. 

A  figure  in  prelatial  robes,  with  staff  and 
mitre,  and  a  dragon  at  his  feet,  represents 
Bishop  Joceline,  King  Stephen's  great 
encmj',  whose  bodj-  was  removed  as  a 
sacred  relic  with  that  of  Oswald,  when 
old  Sarum  yielded  up  its  treasures  to  the 
new  building  at  Merrifeld.  A  border  of 
scroll  work  and  birds  once  enclosed  the 
effigy  of  the  bishop. 

A  third  altar  tomb,  crowned  by  an  effigy 
in  armour,  was  erected  in  memory  of  John 
do  Montacnte,  younger  son  of  William, 
first  carl  of  Salisbury.  The  armour  is  half 
mail  half  chain,  and  of  workmanlike  con- 
struction, and  the  broad  transverse  belt  is 
richly  ornamented.  On  the  nave  side  of 
this  knightly  tomb  are  shields  crowded  with 
monlderiog   armorial    bearings,   sunk    in 
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quatrefoil  panels.  This  brave  geutleman 
fouglit  in  the  thick  at  Cressy,  and  also 
served  under  the  banner  of  Richard  the 
Second,  during  his  campaign  against  the 
Scots.  In  his  will  Sir  John  de  Montacute 
desired  to  be  buried  either  in  Salisbury- 
Cathedral,  or,  if  he  died  at  London,  in  St. 
Paul's,  near  the  font  where  he  had  been 
baptised.  There  was  poetry  even  in  those 
days. 

On  this  grand  altar  tomb  of  fine  white 
alabaster,  now  bronzed  by  time,  lies  Robert, 
Lord  HuDgerford,  obit.  Uo'J,  wrapped  in 
complete  mail,  a  costly  collar  of  S.S. 
round  his  stony  neck,  his  sword  and 
dagger  at  his  belt,  his  hands  closed  in 
eternal  supplication,  his  mailed  feet  rest- 
ing upon  a  dog.  This  Hungerford  served 
under  the  old  Regent,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  France,  in  Falstaff's  time,  and  married 
Margaret  the  heiress  of  Botreux.  His 
lady,  who  survived  him,  founded  the 
solemn  Hungerford  chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral. 

An  ominous  blank  altar  tomb,  without 
inscription  or  ornament,  commemorates 
that  unfortunate  Charles,  Lord  Stourton, 
who,  whether  impetuous  or  wicked,  was 
hanged  in  the  market-jilace  at  Salisbury  in 
March,  iG.jO,  for  murdering,  with  the  help 
of  his  four  sons,  his  two  obnoxious  neigh- 
bours, Mr.  Hartgill  senior,  and  Mr.  Hart- 
gill  junior,  and  burying  them  afterwards 
fifteen  feet  deep. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Confraternity  of 
Salisbuiy  cathedral  was  a  well-known  one. 
The  advantages  wliich  this  privilege  was 
supposed  to  convey  may  be  estimated 
from  the  forms  of  admission.  The  candi- 
date, or  some  person  accredited  in  his 
behalf,  appeared  in  the  chapter-house,  and 
preferred  his  demand  prostrate.  Admis- 
sion being  given  by  a  regular  vote,  the 
suppliant  was  addressed  in  the  following 
words,  by  the  Dean,  or  received  the 
formiilary  engrossed  ou  parchment.  "  In 
the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Sarum,  with  the  assent  and  consent  of  our 
brotherhood,  receive  you  into  our  confra- 
ternity. We  will,  and  grant,  that  you 
participate,  as  well  in  life  as  in  death,  in 
all  the  masses,  prayers,  fastings,  vigils, 
and  every  other  meritorious  work,  which 
may  be  performed  by  us  and  our  brother- 
hood, the  canons,  vicars,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  this  church,  and  its  dependencies." 
The  candidate  then  rose,  returned  thanks, 
and  respectfully  saluted  the  dean  and 
chapter. 


Such  Gothic  architecture  as  that  of 
Salisbury  has  this  peculiar  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  from  Greek — that  the 
one  is  horizontal  in  its  tendency,  the  other 
vertical.  The  one  is  full  of  the  repose 
of  the  level  desert,  and  of  Eastern 
calm,  and  delights  in  deep  shadows  and 
broad  surfaces  of  light ;  the  other  is  rest- 
less and  aspiring ;  its  character  is  drawn 
from  the  tree-top,  growing  up  into  the  light, 
from  the  mountain  peak,  gilded  by  the  sun. 
The  Greek  decorations  delight  in  the  human 
form,  the  Gothic  in  external  nature ;  the 
one  in  abstract  beauty,  the  other  in 
character  and  contrast;  the  one  is  stern, 
serious,  and  calmly  beautiful,  the  other 
grotesque,  vigorous,  and  earnest. 

The  northern  builder  longed  to  raise 
pinnacles,  that  the  clouds  might  wander 
round  ;  the  southern  delighted  in  the  level 
roof,  like  a  meadow  in  the  sun,  or  the 
glassy  sea  in  a  summer  noon.  The 
northern  became,  by  degress,  petty  ^  in 
detail,  and  lost,  at  last,  all  appreciation 
of  calm  beauty,  grace,  and  quiet  truth- 
fulness. The  southern  grew  insipid  with 
his  ceaseless  calm  and  rest,  and  recoiled 
at  the  exaggerated  stare  and  energy  of 
the  Goth  ;  the  one  was  strong  and  power- 
ful, the  other  beautiful ;  the  one  active,  the 
other  passive ;  the  one  had  more  of  the 
male,  and  the  other  of  the  female  principle 
of  art. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  who  loves  the  grey  cliffs  of 
our  old  cathedi-al  towers,  round  which 
the  winds  beat,  and  the  wild  birds  float; 
those  grey  crags  round  which  sculpture 
spreads,  as  the  purple  thyme  blooms  upon 
the  rock,  has  given  us,  in  his  Sea  Stories, 
an  exquisite  and  highly-finished  picture  of 
such  an  old  eathecbal  as  Salisbury.  He  says, 
"Let  us  go  together  up  the  more  retu-ed 
street,  at  the  end  of  which  we  can  see  the 
pinnacles  of  one  of  the  towers,  and  then 
through  the  low,  grey  gateway,  with  its 
battlemeuted  top  and  small  lattice  window 
in  the  centre,  into  the  inner,  private- 
looking  road  or  close,  where  nothing  goes 
but  the  carts  of  the  tradesmen,  who 
supply  the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  and 
where  there  are  little  shaven  grass-plots, 
fenced  in  by  neat  rails,  before  old- 
fashioned  groups  of  somewhat  diminutive 
and  excessively  trim  houses,  with  oriel 
and  bay  windows  jutting  out  hero  and 
there,  and  deep  wooden  cornices,  and 
eaves  painted  cream  colour  and  white,  and 
small  porches  to  the  doors  in  the  shape  of 
cockle-shells,  or  little,  crooked,  thick, 
indescribable    wooden    gables,    warped    a 
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little  on  oue  side ;  nnJ  so  forward  till  we 
come  to  larger  houses,  also  okUfasliioned, 
but  of  red  brick,  and  with  gardens  behind 
them,  aud  fruit  walls  which  show  hero 
and  there,  among  the  nectarines,  the 
vestiges  of  an  old  cloiister  arch  or  shaft, 
and  looking  in  front  on  the  cathedral 
square  itself,  laid  out  in  rigid  divisions  of 
smooth  grass  and  gravel  walk,  especially 
on  the  sunny  side,  where  the  canon's 
children  arc  walking  with  their  nui'sery 
maids." 

So  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  word- 
painters  has  sketched  the  surroundings  of 
Salisbury  cathedral. 


A  REBUKE. 
Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  sing  tbe  birds,  tlio  little  birds, 

All  tbc  sky  is  blue, 
Wo  ore  in  our  branches,  yonder  are  the  herds, 

And  the  sun  is  on  the  dew  ; 
Everything  is  merry,  sing  the  happy  little  birds, 

ETCrjtUing  but  you ! 
Fire  is  on  the  hearthstone,  the  ship  is  on  the  ware. 

Pretty  eggs  are  in  the  nest, 
Yonder  sits  a  mother  smiling  at  a  grave. 

With  a  baby  at  her  breast ; 
And  Christ  was  on  the  earth,  and  the  sinner  Ho  forgave 

Is  with  Him  in  His  rest. 
We  shall  droop  onr  wings,  pipes  the  throstle  on  the 
tree 

When  everything  is  done, 
Time  unfurlcth  yours,  that  you  soar  eternally 

In  the  regions  of  the  sun. 
When  our  day  is  over,  sings  the  blackbii'd  in  the 
lea. 

Tours  13  but  hegun ! 
Then   why  are  you  so  sad  ?   warble  all  the  little 
birds, 

While  the  sky  is  blue. 
Brooding  over  ph;mtoms  and  vexing  about  words 

That  never  can  be  true. 
Everything  is  merry,  trill  the  happy,  happy  birds, 

Everything  bat  you ! 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  :MY  STUDIO. 

A   PAIXTER'S   GHOST  STORY. 

IS  -nVO  CIIAPTEES.    CIUPTEK  II. 

I  PASSED  a  restless  night.  The  feeling 
uppermost  in  my  mind  was  that  I  had 
allowed  a  man  to  leave  the  house  in  the 
square  who,  I  was  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, was  there  for  some  nefarious  pur- 
po.se,  and  I  blamed  myself  more  than  I 
can  express. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I 
started  for  town.  AH  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  the  previous  night  were  dissi- 
pated by  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air,  and,  as  I  nearcd  the  studio,  I  quite 
laughed  at  myself  for  the  flights  I  had 
allowed  my  imagination  to  take.  On 
arriving  at  the  door,  I  met  Middleton, 
who  came  from  another  direction ;    Dun- 


can, who  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  square,  was  already  in  his  room. 
Asking  iliddleton  to  accompany  me,  I 
went  in  to  Duncan,  whoso  rooms,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  were  on  the  ground- 
floor.  I  thought  it  better  to  confess  my 
oversight  of  the  night  before  without  delay, 
and  to  institute  a  careful  seai'ch  up-stairs, 
to  ascertain  if  anything  were  missing. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did  a  very  foolish  thing 
last  night,"  I  said;  "I  happened  to  look 
in  here  very  late,  and  saw  a  man  come 
do«Ti-stairs  and  go  out  of  the  door  in 
rather  a  suspicious  manner.  Thinking  he 
came  from  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  I  let 
him  pass  unquestioned.  In  fact,  I  was 
thrown  off  my  guard  by  his  very  respect- 
able appearance ;  but  I  have  since  thought 
I  ought  to  have  ascertained  the  object  of 
his  visit.  I  want  you  both  to  see  if  there 
is  anything  missing  in  your  rooms." 

"  There  could  not  be  from  mine,"  re- 
joined Middleton  ;  "  for  I  locked  the  door 
and  took  away  the  key." 

"  Nor  from  mine,"  added  Duncan  ;  "  for 
I  did  the  same.  It  must  have  been  some 
one  belonging  to  Howarth  or  Miss  Rehden. 
It'sodd,  too,  for  they  ai-e  both  in  thecoiintry ; 
and  I  don't  see  why  they  should  want  to 
send  any  one  here  at  that  time  of  night. 
Besides,"  he  added,  "  no  one  could  get  into 
their  rooms,  for  1  happen  to  have  the  keys 
in  my  desk.  They  asked  me  to  take  care 
of  them  when  they  left." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  as  Duncan  finished  his  sentence — the 
recollection  of  the  door  I  had  heard  slam 
the  previous  night. 

"  You  must  be  wrong,  one  of  yon,"  I 
answered;  "-fori  distinctly  recollect  hear- 
ing a  heavy  door  slam  upstairs,  just  before 
the  mysterious  stranger  made  his  appear- 
ance. I  know  I  locked  my  own  door,  and 
you  say  all  the  other  doors  were  locked ;  but 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  they  were,  the  man  must  have 
had  a  key." 

"Oh!  that's  impossible,"  rejoined  Dun- 
can. "  None  of  the  doors  have  duplicate 
keys.  If  ho  had  been  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
he  must  have  picked  the  lock.  It  certainly 
seems  suspicious.  What  sort  of  a  looking 
fellow  was  he  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  the  provoking  part  of  it ! 
He  was  such  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow 
that  he  excited  no  suspicion.  Ho  was  per- 
fectly well  dressed,  had  a  most  intellectual 
countenance,  and  the  complete  bearing  of 
a  gentleman.  The  only  thing  that  spoiled 
his  good  looks  was  the  loss  of  the  sight  of 
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one  eye.  He  had  wliat  I  should  call  a 
wall  eye." 

Duncan  had  been  sitting  in  a  listless  ijosi- 
tion  in  an  easy  chair  during  the  foregoing 
conversation,  but  at  the  mention  of  the 
wall  eye  he  suddenly  looked  up. 

"  That's  rather  an  odd  coincidence," 
he  said.  "  Poor  Heseltine,  who  died  in  your 
room,  had  what  we  always  used  to  call  a 
wall  eye." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  musing 
kind  of  tone,  as  if  the  speaker  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  them  ;  but 
they  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  I  again 
felt  that  superstitious  thrill  which  had 
come  upon  me  so  strongly  the  night 
before.  Duncan  went  on  as  if  he  were 
intent  on  tracing  some  imaginary  likeness 
between  the  mysterious  visitor  and  the 
deceased  artist.  , 

"  Had  he  a  beard  and  moustache  ? — a 
long,  brown  beard  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Tes,"  I  answered,  getting  more  and 
more  astonished,  "  and  a  wonderfully 
taking,  though  mournful,  countenance, 
and  wore  his  hat  pushed  back  off  his  fore- 
head." 

Duncan  rose  from  his  chair,  looked  at  mc 
for  a  moment  with  a  most  peculiar  expres- 
sion ;  then,  without  a  word,  walked  to  the 
table  and  began  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  photograph  album.  I  watched  him  in 
some  surprise,  with  a  dun  kind  of  pre- 
science of  what  was  to  follow.  He  took  a 
loose  photograph  from  the  book  and  came 
towards  me. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  poor  Heseltine? "  he 
asked,  holding  out  the  photograph. 

"  Never,"  1  replied,  as  I  took  it  from 
him.  The  next  moment  I  had  staggered 
back  into  a  chair  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 
"  Good  God  !  Duncan,"  I  gasped;  "  this  is 
the  man  I  met  in  the  hall  last  night." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  D  uncan  said  very  com- 
posedly, 

"  That's  impossible ;  for  poor  Heseltine 
has  been  dead  two  years.  It's  an  awfully 
queer  thing,  though ;  for  Heseltine  was  not 
an  ordinary  looking  man,  and  he  hadn't  a 
relation  a  bit  like  him.  Who  in  the  world 
could  it  have  been  ?  " 

"Duncan,"  I  answered,  very  solemnly, 
"  you  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you  will ;  but  I 
tell  you  distinctly  that  this  is  a  portrait  of 
the  man  I  met  in  the  hall  last  night ;  there 
is  no  shadow  of  difference :  features,  ex- 
pression, character,  are  all  exact.  What  it 
means,  Heaven  only  knows ;  but  I  would 
swear  to  the  man  in  any  court  of  justice." 


They  were  both  impressed  by  my  words 
and  manner,  though  it  was  evident  they 
still  thought  me  under  some  delusion. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Middleton,  "you begin 
to  make  me  feel  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
report  that  the  house  is  haunted." 

"  Haunted  !  "  I  echoed. 

"Oh!  yes,"  said  Duncan;  "they  have 
said  that  ever  since  poor  Heseltine  died — 
but  that's  what  they  always  say  of  a  house 
where  a  murder,  or  suicide,  or  sudden  death, 
has  taken  place.  Don't  tell  !Miss  Rehden," 
he  added,  v/ith  a  laugh,  "  or  she'll  be  giving 
us  notice  to  quit." 

"  Ui3on  my  word,"  said  Middleton,  "  we 
ought  not  to  be  standing  here  without 
inquiring  into  the  raatter.  Ghost  or  no 
ghost,  it's  as  well  to  examine  the  rooms." 

Mechanically  I  followed  them  irom  the 
room.  Although  I  could  not  expect  to 
impress  my  companions  with  the  feelings 
that  filled  my  own  breast,  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  one  of  those  mysterious 
decrees  of  Providence,  which  bring  us  at 
times  into  communion  with  beings  from 
another  world,  and  concerning  which  I 
had  previously  been  so  sceptical,  had 
actually  taken  place  in  this  case.  If  I  had 
ever  seen  either  Heseltine  or  his  jjortrait, 
my  imagination  might  have  played  me 
this  trick ;  but  his  features  had  been 
iitterly  unknown  to  me,  and  I  was  jsosi- 
tively  convinced,  though  I  failed  to  im- 
press this  on  my  companions,  that  the 
man  I  had  seen  the  previous  night,  and 
the  jierson  represented  in  the  photograph, 
were  one  and  the  same.  I  was  utterly 
confounded,  and  could  with  difficulty 
bring  myself  to  speak,  or  even  to  think,  of 
other  subjects.  What  could  have  been 
the  purport  of  this  visitation  ?  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  appearance  was  pur- 
poseless, or  for  any  idle  end,  and  I  longed 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  in  which  it  was 
at  present  enveloped.  I  was  so  lost  in 
thought  that,  for  some  minutes,  I  was 
regardless  of  the  proceedings  of  my  com- 
panions. 

They  had  loitered  on  the  landing,  and 
Duncan  was  talking. 

"  Yon  have  never  heard  about  the  lost 
picture  ?  "  he  said. 

"Never,"  replied  Middleton. 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  every  one  in  the  house 
had  heard  about  that." 

"  I  have  never  heard  it,"  I  interposed. 

"  Is  it  anything  in  connection  with 
poor  Heseltine  ?  "  asked  Middleton. 

"  Well,  yes,  it  is  ;  a  very  important 
matter  in  connection  with  him.     At  least, 
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very  important,  as  far  as  the  family  are 
concorucd,  as  it  is  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
pounds  to  them." 
"  Tell  ns  about  it." 

"Why,  it  seems  that  at  the  timeHoseltine 
died,  he  was  at  -work  on  a  very  important 
picture.  No  one  had  seen  it,  for  you  know 
his  peculiar  feeling  about  showing  his 
■works  before  they  were  finished  ;  and  he 
was  more  than  usually  strict  about  this 
one.  Ho  had  sold  his  previous  picture  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  he  told  his  wife 
he  quite  hoped  to  get  half  as  much  again 
for  the  last,  -which  was  nearly  completed. 
Sti-ange  to  say,  after  his  death  the  picture 
was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  known  that 
he  had  been  working  on  it  the  previous 
day,  for  he  mentioned  having  advanced  it 
immensely,  and  that  it  was  near  comple- 
tion. I  was  the  first  to  go  into  his  room 
after  the  servant  gave  the  alarm.  The 
picture  then  on  his  easel  was  a  portrait. 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  subject  picture  he 
was  engaged  on.  I  locked  the  door  myself, 
and,  until  the  family  arrived,  I  know  no 
one  entered  the  room  ;  yet  the  picture 
was  never  found."' 

"  What  a  very  odd  thing  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  most  annoying  one  into 
the  bargain.  The  only  explanation  we 
could  arrive  at  was,  that  Hcscltiuo  had 
himself  sent  the  picture  away  somewhere, 
and  that  whoever  had  it  was  not  honest 
enough  to  reveal  the  fact.  Inquiries 
were  made  everywhere,  advertisements 
inserted  in  the  papers,  and  even  rewards 
offered ;  but  to  no  purpose.  No  trace  of 
it  has  ever  been  discovered.  If  it  should 
turn  up  now  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  the 
family,  for  they  have  just  lost  a  lot  of 
money  in  that  confounded  bank  fai'.nre 
the  other  day;  and,  heaven  knows,  they 
had  little  enough  before,  poor  things  !  " 

"  What  a  rascally  thing  of  anybody  to 
keep  the  picture  under  such  circum- 
stinces,"  said  Middleton. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversa- 
tion I  was  fumbling  with  my  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  door,  which  I  could  not  turn. 

"Why,  what's  come  to  tlio  lock  ?  "  I 
said.     "  I  can't  turn  the  key."' 

"For  the  best  of  all  reasons,"  replied 
Duncan,  advancing,  and  turning  the  handle. 
"  It's  already  unlocked." 

I  stared  at  the  door  in  amazement. 

"  I  declare  I  locked  it  last  night,"  I  said, 
"  and  took  the  key  away  witli  me." 

"  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  rejoined 
Duncan ;  "  the  less  you  say  about  your 
last  night's  proceedings  the  better.     It's 


more  and  more  evident  to  me  that  you  had 
been  dining  out,  and  I'm  not  (juite  sure 
you  have  recovered  from  the  effects  yet." 

Before  he  had  finished  the  sentence  I 
had  crossed  the  room,  and  was  standing 
in  amazement  before  the  old  oak  press. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  asked 
Duncan,  seeing  my  look  of  astonishment. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  docs  it 
all  mean  ?  "  I  gasped.  "  I  declare  that 
press  was  shut  and  locked  when  I  left  last 
night.  I  know  it  was  ;  fori  wanted  to  get 
something  out  of  it,  and  couldn't  find  the 
key ;  now,  here  is  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
the  door  open." 

'■  Come,  come,  that's  too  much!  Confess, 
at  once,  that  you  had  exceeded  your  usual 
quantum  last  night.  It's  evident,  old  man, 
that  you  don't  quite  know  what  happened." 

I  thought  he  seriously  believed  what  ho 
said,  although  he  knew  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  abstemious  meu  living.  I  felt 
really  annoyed. 

"  Duncan,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  never  was 
more  serious  in  my  life.  I  never  was  more 
clear-headed  than  I  was  last  night.  I 
remember,  distinctly,  every  circumstance 
that  occurred,  to  the  minutest  particular. 
There  is  something  more  in  this  than  you 
seem  to  imagine,  something  which  im- 
presses me  more  than  I  have  the  power  to 
express.  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  could 
induce  you  to  consider  the  matter  in  a 
serious  light." 

Jliddloton  had  gone  into  his  own  room. 

Duncan  turned  and  shut  the  door,  and 
then  sat  down  on  the  sofa  with  a  more 
serious  face  than  before. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  answered,  "  I  do 
regard  this  in  a  more  serious  light  than 
you  imagine ;  only,  as  you  and  I  arc  the 
persons  chiefly  implicated,  I  don't  wish  to 
alarm  the  house.  I  was  impressed  with 
your  face  and  manner  wheo  you  looked  at 
the  photograph,  and  your  description  of 
the  person  you  saw  is  so  exactly  that  of 
poor  Hcseltinc,  that,  whoever  it  was,  it 
amounts  to  more  than  a  coincidence.  I 
ean"t  attempt  to  explain  it;  but  it  makes  me 
feel  anything  but  comfortable,  I  can  assure 
you.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what 
to  do?  " 

"  What  can  be  done?  The  figure,  what- 
ever it  was,  took  no  notice  of  me,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  this  open  cabinet,  it 
has  left  no  results." 

"  What  is  the  day  of  the  month  ?  " 
Duncan  suddenly  asked. 

"  The  20th.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 
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Dancan  turned  pale. 

"  This  is  the  very  day  he  died,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  and  on  this  very  sofa.  It 
was  here  I  found  him,  lying  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  with  quite  a  peaceful 
smile  on  his  lips." 

"  Duncan,"  I  said,  after  a  few  minutes' 
reflection,  "  will  you  come  here  with  me 
to-night  ?  The  thing  may  be  all  a  delusion ; 
some  strange,  inexplicable  coincidence,  and 
flight  of  fancy ;  but  still  I  feel  it  a  sort  of 
duty  to  ti-y  and  solve  the  mystery." 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible.  I  must 
go  to  Folkestone  this  afternoon,  as  I  have 
to  meet  a  man  there  this  evening — a  very 
particular  appointment  about  a  chui'ch 
window — before  he  goes  abroad.  Stay, 
though,"  he  added,  "  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  come  back  by  a  late  train.  On 
second  thoughts,  I  would  rather  not  stay 
thei'e  the  night.     Give  me  a  Bradshaw." 

I  handed  him  the  required  book.  While 
he  was  looking  over  it,  Middleton  returned. 
He  said  he  had  been  all  over  the  upper 
floors  :  the  rooms  were  every  one  locked, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  one  having 
been  there  the  previous  night. 

"  Tour  imagination  must  have  been 
playing  you  a  trick,"  he  said.  "  Still  it 
was  an  odd  thing  aboiit  the  photograph." 

Duncan  left  the  room,  taking  the  book 
with  him,  "I'll  see  you  again  by-and-by," 
he  said,  as  he  departed. 

Middleton  stayed  to  help  me  replace  the 
picture  which  had  slipped  out  of  its  frame 
the  night  before.  Half  an  hour  after,  we 
were  all  busy  at  our  respective  tasks,  and 
had  to  a  certain  extent  banished  from  our 
minds  the  strange  event  which  had  hap- 
pened the  night  before. 

Later  in  the  day,  Dancan  came  in  to  me 
again. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  decided  on," 
he  said.  "I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  mysterious  affair,  coming  at  such  a 
time,  and  when  the  family  are  in  such 
need,  has  something  to  do  with  the  lost 
picture.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it 
amounts  almost  to  a  conviction.  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  come  back  to-night, 
and  will  join  you  here  if  you  will  come. 
If  nothing  more  happens,  I  think  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  some 
delusion.  Are  you  certain  you  never  saw 
that  photograph  of  poor  Heseltine,  when 
looking  over  my  book  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  positive  I  never  saw  it,  for 
I  never  looked  into  your  book ;  in  fact  I 
never  knew  you  had  one  in  your  room.  I 
am  equally  certain  I  never   saw  anyone 


like  the  figure  I  met  in  the  hall,  for  it 
impressed  me  deeply.  Had  I  seen  him  or 
his  picture  before,  I  must  have  remem- 
bered it.  What  time  shall  you  be  back 
to-night  ?  " 

"  I  find  there  is  a  train  which  will 
bring  me  to  Charing  Cross  at  10'35.  If 
it  is  in  decent  time  I  ought  to  be  here  by 
eleven  o'clock.  I  suppose  you  won't  care 
to  be  inside  alone.  Will  you  meet  me  at 
the  door,  say  at  eleven,  sharp  ?  " 

I  reflected  a  few  minutes. 

"I  don't  wish  to  lay  claim  to  any  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  pluck,".  I  said,  "  and 
if  I  consulted  my  inclination,  I  should 
propose  to  meet  you  at  the  door ;  but 
really,  even  after  all  that  has  occurred, 
it  seems  to  me  too  absurd  to  think  that  I 
should  be  afraid  to  enter  the  house  for 
fear  of  ghosts.  If  it  is  really  a  super- 
natiiral  appearance,  which  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe,  it  is  sent  with 
some  object,  and  I  don't  see  why  one 
should  shirk  it.  I  shall  employ  myself 
in  my  room  until  you  come,  and  when 
you  knock  I  will  let  you  in.  We  can  keep 
a  light  burning  in  the  hall." 

"Tou  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  come 
down ;  I  can  let  myself  in  with  the  latch 
key.  It's  as  well  to  mention  this,"  he 
added,  with  a  feeble  smile,  "for  if  I  came 
upon  you  unawares,  you  might  take  mc 
for  the  ghost,  and  do  me  some  bodily 
injury." 

"No  fear  of  that,  old  man  ;  you  are  not 
a  bit  alike,  so  you  may  consider  yourself 
safe  for  the  present.  Well,  then,  at  eleven, 
or  thereabout,  I  shall  look  for  you.  Be  as 
early  as  you  can,"  I  added. 

"Trust  me  for  that;  at  present  my 
feeling  is  one  of  intense  curiosity.  What  it 
will  be  by-and-by,  I  won't  venture  to  say." 

He  left  me,  and  I  went  on  working 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  tolerably 
equable  frame  of  mind.  Towards  evening, 
however,  I  must  confess  that  a  feeling  of 
nervousness  came  over  me,  and  I  thought, 
after  all,  that  the  arrangement  I  had  made 
was  rather  unwise.  Even  supposing  the 
whole  thing  to  have  been  a  delusion,  still, 
with  my  nerves  in  thcii'  present  excited 
state,  my  imagination  might  play  me  such 
a  trick  as  to  produce  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  I  began  to  repent,  but  there 
was  now  no  help  for  it ;  besides,  if  there 
were  any  object  in  this  appearance — and 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  the 
contrary — it  was  manifestly  my  duty  not 
to  shirk  tho  task  of  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover it. 
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I  left  my  studio  early,  intending  to  go 
homo  to  dinner,  and  return  late  in  the 
cvenuig.  When  I  got  out  into  the  busy 
streets,  I  was  again  almost  inclined  to 
laugh  at  myself,  for  my  superstitious 
fancies.  The  matter-of-fact  pcoiilo  moving 
about  the  streets,  the  children  playing  in 
the  square,  the  passing  cabs,  the  gay 
shops,  seemed  to  render  the  idea  of  any 
supernatural  \Tsitant  so  supremely  absurd, 
that  I  almost  regretted  any  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  my  return. 

^Vhen  I  returned  to  the  square,  at  about 
half-past  nine,  the  lamps  were  lit,  and  the 
partial  darkness  of  a  tine  summer  night 
had  settled  softly  over  the  great  city.  I 
lingered  a  few  minutes  on  the  door-step, 
to  finish  my  cigar  in  the  cool  aii-,  so 
refreshing  after  the  heat  of  the  long 
summer  day. 

There  was  a  deep  orange  glow  stdl 
lingering  in  the  north-western  sky,  and 
the  last  low  twitter  of  the  birds  among 
the  trees  in  the  square  came  softly  to  the 
ear.  All  was  so  peaceful  around,  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  in  the  object  which 
had  brought  me  back  at  this  hour.  It 
seemed  like  a  dream,  and  I  was  almost 
disposed  to  adopt  the  old  insane  plan  of 
pinching  myself,  to  ascertain  whether  I 
was  awake  or  not. 

I  turned  to  go  in.  As  I  did  so,  Holmes, 
the  square  keeper,  came  in  sight.  I  knew 
it  was  just  about  the  time  for  his  departure, 
and  I  concluded  he  was  on  his  way  home. 
The  fancy  came  into  my  mind  that  I  should 

like  to  have  him  within  call. 

"Good   evening.  Holmes,"   I  said,  "I 

suppose  you're    just    about    thinking   of 

getting  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,     sir,     I've     had    pretty    nearly 

enough  of  it  for  one  day.  Tiring  work  being 

on  your  feet  so  many  hours,  I  can  tell  yon." 
"  I  suppo.se  it  is.     I  hardly  like  to  make 

the  request,  but  I've  a  particular  reason 

for  asking  you  to  remain  later  to-night. 

I  can  give  you  a  glass  of  beer  if  you'll  step 

in.     I  expect  Mr.  Duncan  hero  at  eleven, 

and  we  shall  not  want  you  to  stay  many 

minutes  after  that." 

■'  Of   course  if  it's  any  convenience  to 

you,  sir,   I  shall  be  very  glad  to  stop,  but 

I  hope  there's  notliing  wrong." 

"  No,  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  remain 

near  the  door,  and  watch  carefully  who 

comes  in  and  out." 
"  Very  good,  sir." 
Holmes  looked  surprised,  b:it  .i.s  I  did 

not  volunteer  any  fu.;her  information,  i:e 

made  no  rem  ikn. 


I  opened  the  door  and  wo  went  in.  I 
am  compelled  to  confess  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  me  to  have  Holmes  with  me. 
The  matches  were  on  the  mantelpiece  as 
usual,  and  having  obtained  a  light,  we 
went  upstairs.  1  supplied  Holmes  with 
his  beer,  and  we  spent  half-an-hour  in 
talking  over  the  various  pictures  in  my 
room,  which  Holmes  inspected  by  the  dim 
light  of  my  reading  lamp  ;  the  gas  in  my 
studio,  according  to  my  custom  in  summer, 
being  disconnected. 

When  Holmes  left  for  his  post  out- 
side the  house,  I  sat  down  to  write 
some  letters.  I  had  been  considerably  re- 
assured by  his  presence,  and  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  banished  those  vague  super- 
stitious feelings  which  had  previously  per- 
vaded my  mind.  The  last  ray  of  daylight 
had  now  disappeared  from  the  western 
sky.  The  lower  part  of  my  window  was 
covered  with  the  conventional  green  liaizc, 
but  looking  out  above  this,  I  saw  the  stars 
shining  brightly,  and  the  dim  lustre  of  the 
moon  just  beginning  to  touch  the  chimneys 
on  the  further  side  of  the  square.  My 
lamp  was  hardly  sufficient  to  light  the 
whole  room  distinctly,  still  there  was  light 
enough  to  discern  the  various  objects  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

Jly  letters  were  of  importance.  The 
contents  so  completely  absorbed  me  that  I 
lost  all  consciousness  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  suddenly  started  on  hearing  a  neigh- 
bouring clock  strike  eleven.  I  could  hardly 
believe  it  possible,  and  I  took  out  my 
watch  to  see  if  I  had  not  been  mistaken. 
No ;  it  was  really  eleven,  and  I  reflected, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction, 
that  I  should  not  in  all  probability  be 
alone  many  minntes  longer.  As  I  sat 
at  my  writing  table  my  back  was  to- 
wards the  door,  and  the  old  cabinet  was 
also  behind  me  on  the  other  side.  I 
had  one  more  letter  to  write,  and  was 
just  dipping  my  pen  in  the  ink,  when  a 
slight  noise  behind  mo  c<aused  me  to  look 
round. 

In  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
heart  in  ono  wild  flood.  I  started  from 
my  chair,  and,  gi-asping  (he  edge  of  the 
table,  stood  leaning  against  it,  quivei-ing 
in  every  limb. 

Close  in  front  of  the  cabinet  stood  the 
figure  of  the  previous  night.  Its  hand 
was  on  the  key,  which  it  turned  with  a 
quick  firm  motion,  and  threw  open  the 
door.  Without  pausing  a  moment  it  then 
walked  towards  the  door  of  the  room.  In 
another  second  it  would  be  gone. 
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"  Li  the  name  of  God,"  I  gasped,  "  tell 
me  what  you  wish." 

It  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by 
the  sound,  then  turned  as  it  had  done  on 
the  previous  night,  and  looked  fixedly  at 
me.     Then  it  approached. 

I  felt  like  one  turned  to  stone.  Yet  in- 
voluntarily I  recoiled.  It  seemed  to  detect 
the  motion,  and  stopped  with  what  seemed 
a  half  reproachful  e.xpression.  Then  its 
left  hand  was  raised,  and  it  pointed 
towards  the  cabinet. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  articulate.  In  vain  I 
attempt  to  describe  what  I  felt !  By  a 
desperate  effort  I  recovered  myself. 

"  The  cabinet?  "  I  again  gasped  out. 

The  mild  melancholy  face  seemed  almost 
lit  with  a  smile ;  the  head  was  bowed  in 
response  ;  then  the  figure  turned,  and 
slowly  passed  out  at  the  door. 

When  Duncan  arrived  at  ten  minutes 
past  eleven,  his  train  having  been  delayed, 
he  found  me  stretched  on  the  floor  of  the 
studio  in  a  deep  swoon.  He  happened  to 
have  some  brandy  in  his  travelling  flask, 
and  by  a  judicious  administration  of  this, 
together  with  a  plentiful  application  of 
cold  water,  which  he  found  in  the  room, 
he  presently  brought  me  to  my  senses. 
The  condition  in  which  he  had  found  me, 
and  my  wild  look  of  alarm  when  I  recalled 
what  I  had  witnessed,  were  quite  sufiicient 
to  assure  him  that  something  serious  had 
happened,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I 
grew  sufficiently  calm  to  describe  what  I 
had  seen.  I  was  yet  too  weak  to  take  the 
initiative,  but  as  soon  as  Duncan  heard 
my  recital  he  moved  instinctively  towards 
the  cabinet,  and,  by  the  aid  of  my  lamp, 
began  searching  the  interior,  while  I  sat 
watching  him  with  intense  anxiety.  His 
search,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  inside 
of  the  cupboard,  the  drawers  and  smaller 
recesses  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
scrutiny,  but  without  effect. 

A  keen  sense  of  disappointment  stole 
over  me  as  I  watched  his  fruitless  efforts ; 
yet,  so  convinced  was  I  that  something 
connected  with  that  cabinet  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  ghostly  visitation  of  the  last 
two  nights,  that  my  impatience  overcame 
the  bodily  weakness  consequent  upon  the 
shock  I  had  experienced.  I  rose  hastily 
from  my  chair,  and  snatching  the  lamp  from 
Duncan,  commenced  a  careful  scrutiny 
on  my  own  account. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered  while  I  pursued 
my  search.  Duncan  stood  by,  conscious  that 
he  had  himself  explored  every  crack  and 


cranny  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  an 
expression  in  his  face  which  indicated  the 
hopelessness  of  any  further  search.  Still 
I  went  on,  urged  by  an  impulse  which 
was  perfectly  iiTesistible,  examining  the 
same  places  over  and  over  again,  and 
passing  my  hand  over  every  portion  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  secret  spring  or 
slide.  At  length  Duncan  said,  "  It  is  use- 
less ;  there  is  positively  nothing  there."  I 
did  not  reply.  I  could  not.  The  sense  of 
disappointment  was  still  so  strong,  and  the 
perfect  conviction  that  something  yet  re- 
mained to  be  discovered.  At  length  I  also 
felt  that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  the  search 
any  further,  and  I  turned  away. 

As  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  upper 
compartment,  a  sudden  thought  flashed 
into  my  mind.  I  still  held  the  lamp  so 
high  that  all  the  inside  of  the  cupboard 
was  visible,  and  at  this  moment  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  colour  of  the  panel  at  the 
back  was  not  the  same  as  at  the  sides. 
Hastily  thrusting  in  my  hand,  I  again 
passed  it  carefully  over  the  panel,  and 
with  a  thrill  of  anxious  expectation  felt 
that  there  was  a  space  of  scarcely  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  it  and 
the  top  of  the  cupboard.  With  some  diffi- 
culty I  inserted  the  point  of  my  finger  and 
pulled  it  forward.  It  fell  flat  before  me, 
an  exquisite  work  of  art,  painted  on  panel, 
placed  so  that  it  might  not  be  seen,  at  the 
back  of  the  cupboard,  face  inwards,  and 
fitting  the  space  almost  exactly.  A  great 
cry  of  delight  broke  from  us  both  as  we 
held  it  with  trembling  hands  to  the  light. 

It  was  the  Lost  Picture  ! 


THE  VAGABONDS  OF  NORWAY. 

Of  late,  many  persons,  especially  sports- 
men, have  chosen  Norway  as  a  place 
wherein  to  spend  their  seasonable  holiday, 
but  few  know  anything  about  a  nomadic 
race,  that  spreads  itself  over  the  whole 
country,  unless,  indeed,  at  the  time  we  are 
writing,  it  has  entirely  faded  out.  This 
race,  which  is  called  "  Tater  " — not  to  be 
confounded  with  "  Tatar  " — seems  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  gip-sy  people ;  it  is 
clearly  of  Oriental  origin,  and  it  talks  a 
language,  termed,  like  that  of  more  southern 
gipsies,  "  Rommani." 

The  knowledge  of  the  Norwegians 
themselves  respecting  these  shifting  and 
shiftless  neighbours,  might  1)0  compared 
to  a  Londoner's  perception  of  the  houses 
opposite  to  his  own,  during  the  prevalence 
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of  a  tolerably  dense  foj^.  They  -were 
aware  of  their  existence,  and  they  some- 
times eame  into  contact  with  them ;  but 
they  never  arrived  at  anything  beyond  a 
mero  outline  of  their  ways  and  manners, 
till  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  18-1-7,  however,  a  theological  student, 
Eilert  Sundt,  taking  a  tour  through 
Western  Norway,  learned  so  much  about 
the  mysterious  wanderers,  that  ho  thought 
ho  would  like  to  know  more.  He  made 
enquiries  among  the  peasants,  in  various 
districts;  ho  visited  the  pi-isons,  where 
much  information  was  obtained;  and  as 
his  zeal  assumed  something  of  a  missionary 
chai-acter,  and  he  was  animated  to  raise 
the  outcasts  from  their  wretched  condition, 
he  at  last  acquired  so  great  a  mass  of 
knowledge,  that  the  Government  made  him 
a  sort  of  commissioner  over  everything 
connected  with  "  Fants  " — a  term,  includ- 
ing vagrants  in  general,  without  particular 
distinction  of  the  Taters.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  and  studies,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  completely 
ma.stered  the  Roramani  language,  were 
published  in  a  large  book  at  the  Govern- 
ment expense;  but  they  were  given  to  the 
public  in  a  smaller  compass,  and  in  the 
German  language,  by  Herr  von  Etzel, 
about  four  years  ago.  To  Eilert  Sundt 
ultimately,  to  Herr  von  Etzel  proximately, 
is  the  outer-world  indebted  for  all  that  is 
known  about  the  Vagabonds  of  Norway. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  some 
twenty  newly-baptised  Taters,  when, 
assembled  together  for  their  "  first  com- 
munion," tlicy  heard  Eilert  Sundt  read 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  tho 
Rommani  language.  This  language  had 
been  the  stronghold  which  had  enabled 
them  to  resist  all  foreign  incursions,  and 
even  a  partial  communication  to  outsiders 
had  been  treated  as  a  capital  offence.  In 
the  land  of  the  stranger,  where  they  had 
dwelt  for  centuries  as  a  separate  petiple, 
it  had  been  to  them  of  infinite  service, 
allowing  them  to  converse  aloud  with 
each  other,  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
initiated, who  could  not  in  the  least  divine 
the  meaning  of  what  they  heard.  Some- 
times under  the  roof,  and  oven  the  nose  of 
a  simple  Norwegian,  who  had  afforded 
them  hospitality  on  a  stormy  winter's 
night,  they  could  discuss,  in  full  detail, 
how  the  house  which  sheltered  them 
could  most  convenient!}-  be  robbed,  with- 
out awaking  a  shadow  of  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  their  host.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
would  address  a  benefactor  in  a  manner 


which  .seemed  to  imply  a  gratitude  that 
almost  descended  into  servility,  uttering, 
all  the  while,  the  heaviest  imprecations 
against  their  alien  oppressor.  For  it  was 
not  a  weakness  of  the  Taters  to  allow 
their  countenances  to  betray  a  secret, 
which  they  would  not  trust  to  tlieir 
tongues.  The  art  of  smiling,  and  murder- 
ing while  they  smiled,  tlicy  had  brought 
to  perfection,  and  excelled  even  the  great 
William  the  Silent  in  that  talent  for  saying 
one  thing,  while  meaning  another. 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  quasi-masonic  pre- 
cautions, hero  was  a  Christian  pastor,  who 
discoursed  fluently  in  classical  Rommani, 
before  a  critical  congregation.  How  was 
this  possible  ?  One  shrewd  old  Tater 
indulged  in  the  hypothesis  that  there  was 
a  certain  Eilert  Sundt,  originally  sprung 
from  the  chosen  (or  rejected  people)  who 
had  flourished  gi'eatly  at  Christiania. 

In  the  case  of  Eilert  Sundt  two  results 
were  clearly  possible.  He  might  have 
been  torn  to  pieces,  even  by  his  own 
converts,  or  he  might  gain  an  ascendancy 
over  them  by  his  unexpected  exhibition  of 
unprecedented  smartness.  Fortunately 
for  himself,  and  information-seeking  man- 
kind, the  latter  result  was  attained.  The 
Taters  were  overawed.  They  looked  at 
him  as  the  spirits  in  the  HaU  of  Ahrimanes 
looked  at  Manfred,  and  acknowledged 
that  they  had  met  their  match.  The 
great  secret  was  broken,  so  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  careful  about  petty  mysteries. 
Eilert  Sundt  might  ask  what  questions  he 
pleased  with  the  fair  chance  of  an  answer. 

Fortune  favours  the  bold,  and  Eilert, 
who  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Rom- 
mani under  great  dillicultics,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  liud  in  some  prisoner  a  remark- 
ably iutelligcnt  and  learned  Tatcr,  who  was 
able  to  tell  him  what  ho  could  not  readily 
have  learned  elsewhere.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances,  the  Tater  pro])cr 
has  degenerated,  and  a  specimen  of  tlie 
genuine  article  is  not  every  day  to  be 
found.  But  tho  erudite  prisoner,  who  was 
baptised  during  his  incarceration,  and 
became  respectable,  with  tho  new  name 
Frederick  Lai-sen,  was  an  admirably 
qualified  instructor.  He  had  been  the 
constant  companion  of  his  old  grand- 
father, a  grey-headed  chief,  who  had  lived 
in  tho  oldortliodox  way,  and,  after  having 
completed  his  hundredth  year,  had,  after 
the  orthodox  fashion,  terminated  a  life  of 
which  he  was  weary,  by  leaping  into  a 
torrent.  Also,  on  tho  decease  of  this  good 
old  man  he  had  become  a  chief  himself. 
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Sucli  a  teaclier  was  not  to  be  hastily 
despised,  and,  it  may  be  added,  Larsen's 
communications,  however  incredible  they 
might  seem,  never  lost  theii*  value  through 
the  evidence  of  other  witnesses. 

From  Frederick  Larsen  the  remarkable 
fact  was  learned  that  the  Taters  have  an 
independent  mythology,  consisting  mainly 
in  a  worship  of  the  moon.  Previously  it 
had  been  supposed  that  they  were  content 
with  a  primitive  Hobbism,  accommodating 
things  to  the  particular  Leviathan  within 
whose  reach  they  might  chance  to  fall.  To 
the  rite  of  baptism  they  were  so  much  at- 
tached that  they  even  tried  to  procure  the 
successive  baptism  of  a  child  in  different 
churches,  hojjing  that  on  each  occasion 
god-fatherly  gifts  would  be  bestowed, 
confident,  too,  that  a  certificate  of  baptism 
was  useful  as  a  sort  of  passport  in  dangerous 
districts.  Then-  relatives  in  other  lands 
had  treated  the  saints  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  church  with  the  most  touching 
respect,  and  had  even  complied  with  the 
more  exigent  requisitions  of  Islam.  Hence 
the  whole  body  has  been  exposed  to  satire. 
The  Wallachians  say,  that  the  gipsies  once 
built  a  church  with  bacon,  their  favourite 
viand,  and  that  the  dogs  ate  it  up  during 
the  night.  The  Norwegian  peasant  is  not 
so  good-humoured.  Hating  the  Asiatics, 
who  had  intruded  among  the  fair-haired 
people,  he  insisted  that  they  worshipped 
the  Evil  One.  Nay,  out  of  this  opinion  a 
local  Faust-legend  arose.  A  female  Tater, 
it  is  said,  who  had  attached  the  hearts  of 
nine  children  and  made  of  them  a  present 
to  the  devil,  struck  a  bargain  according  to 
which  she  might  do  whatever  she  pleased, 
and  enjoy  herself  to  the  full  extent 
during  her  mortal  career,  on  the  condition 
that,  after  death,  she  would  become  the 
property  of  her  malignant  benefactor. 

Of  the  real  religion  of  the  Taters  nothing 
whatever  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
outer-world,  before  the  secrets  of  his  race 
were  revealed  by  Larsen  to  Eilert  Sundt. 
Now  wo  are  aware  that  the  central 
figure  in  their  mythological  system  was 
Dandra,  the  son  of  the  "Baro  Devel " 
(Great  God),  who  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  the  Taters,  who  had  not  then  left  their 
proper  home,  the  city  Asas  in  Assaria, 
wherever  that  might  be.  The  mission  of 
Dundra,  who  assumed  the  human  form, 
was  to  make  known  to  the  Taters  the 
sci-et  code  of  laws  that  prevails  among 
them  to  this  day.  The  good  work  having 
been  accomplished,  and  the  laws  having 
been  written   down  in  a  book,  ho  quitted 


the  earth,  and  with  the  new  name  Alakos, 
by  which  he  has  since  been  called,  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  moon.  This  seems 
to  be  the  orthodox  creed,  but  it  is  held  by 
some  that  the  departure  of  Dundra  from 
the  earth  was  not  involuntary,  inasmuch 
as  he  shared  the  common  lot  of  the  Taters 
in  being  driven  from  Assas  by  the  Turks, 
and  was  even  wounded  in  the  battle  which 
preceded  their  flight.  All,  however,  arc 
agreed  that  Alakos  is  the  best  friend  and 
protector  of  the  Taters,  in  then*  conflicts 
with  their  numerous  enemies,  and  that 
some  day  he  will  lead  them  to  victory, 
and  restore  them  to  their  proper  home.  At 
present  he  is  beset  by  hostile  demons,  who 
attempt  to  drive  him  out  of  the  moon,  and 
when  the  luminary  is  on  the  wane  it  is  a 
sign  that  they  are  getting  rather  the  best 
of  it.  But  he  makes  good  use  of  his  sword 
and  spear,  and  beats  back  the  intruders, 
the  joyful  event  being  certified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  its 
increase  till  the  time  when  the  full  face  of 
Alakos  beams  upon  his  children,  and 
these,  falling  upon  their  knees,  glorify  his 
victory. 

At  the  first  glance,  Dundra's  history 
may  look  like  a  corruption  of  Christianity ; 
but  the  Taters,  though  for  worldly  pur- 
poses they  may  comply  with  ecclesiastical 
usages,  have  no  real  sympathy  with  Chris- 
tians. On  the  contrary,  the  Redeemer, 
whom  they  call  "  Gem,"  is  one  of  the 
adversaries  with  whom  Alakos  has  to  con- 
tend. A  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  is  common  to  many  systems  among 
the  Aryan  peoples. 

The  Taters  of  Norway,  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Russia  have  each  a  supreme  chief,  who 
keeps  in  his  jjossession  a  small  image, 
carved  in  stone,  representing  Alakos  as  a 
man,  standing  upright,  with  a  pen  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  About 
Midsummer,  the  three  divisions,  each  with 
its  chief,  meet  together  in  one  of  the  tlu-cc 
countries,  each  of  the  three  chiefs  being- 
president  by  rotation.  On  these  occasions 
images  of  Alakos  are  set  up,  while  a  wild 
hymn  is  sung,  after  the  termination  of 
which  the  president  delivers  an  address 
and  gives  his  blessing  to  the  assembly-. 
Newly-married  couples  appear  now  before 
the  images  to  receive  a  special  benediction, 
for  which  they  give  a  fee  to  the  president ; 
and  children  are  formally  named  for  the 
first  time.  If  they  have  been  already  bap- 
tised, the  Christian  rite  is  set  at  nought, 
and  they  are  newly  consecrated  in  the  name 
of  Alakos.     The  whole  solemnity  ends  with 
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a  sumptuous  banquet,  nt  which  braudy 
and  bacon  aro  freely  consnmctl. 

We  have  written  in  the  present  tense, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  worship  of 
Alakos  is  now  to  bo  found,  in  the  perfect 
state  which  wo  have  just  described.  Even 
to  the  oldest  Tatcrs  the  ?reat  Moon-god 
seems  to  have  a  figure  of  the  past,  though 
his  might  was  acknowledged  in  18'o3, 
when  the  circumstance  that,  while  many 
Norwegians  fell  victims  to  the  cholera,  not 
a  single  Tater  perished,  was  ascribed  to 
his  pi'otection  of  the  chosen  race. 

That  tlie  Taters,  regardless  as  they  arc  of 
the  laws  of  the  people  among  whom  they  re- 
side, are  strongly  bound  together  by  a  code 
of  their  own,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  By 
matrimonial  fidelity  they  are  as  honourably 
distinguished  as  the  gipsies  in  other  lands. 
The  maintenance  of  purity  of  blood  is  also 
strictly  enjoyed,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Taters,  a  woman  of 
the  race,  who  was  even  married  to  one  of 
the  white  men,  whether  he  was  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low,  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
A  man  who  trespassed  in  an  analogous 
manner  was  leas  severely  treated.  With 
a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  fastened 
behind  his  back,  he  was  compelled  to  stand 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  surrounded  by  a 
picked  body  of  his  fellows,  who  passed 
sentence  upon  him.  This  done,  the  circle 
of  the  judges  opened,  and  the  offender  was 
driven  away  with  whips,  by  any  women 
that  chanced  to  bo  present,  and  was  con- 
sidered an  alien  for  over. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  identity 
of  the  Tater  race  is  preserved  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  union  of  its  members  is 
every  day  growing  weaker.  The  frequent 
imprisonment  to  which  they  are  subject 
brings  them  into  contact  with  vagabonds 
belonging  to  another  stock,  and  they  are 
particularly  liable  to  bo  commingled  with 
a  nomadic  body  called  the  Skoiers,  who 
are  classed  with  them  by  the  Norwegian 
peasants,  under  the  common  name  "Fant," 
generally  follow  itinerant  trades,  and  talk 
a  js«"gon,  composed  of  the  slang  of  all 
nations  called  "  Ro  di,"  which  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  Rommaui.  Of  old  there 
was  the  deepest  hatred  l>etween  the  Tatcre, 
who  trace  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
land  Assaria,  and  the  Skoiers,  who  are 
dedncible  from  anywhere  or  nowhere ; 
but,  both  being  vagabonds  alike,  fell  into 
the  same  common  trouble,  and  nothing 
tends  more  to  make  f  iTcnds  than  a  common 
enemy. 

Maternal  affection  appears  to  be  very 


strong  among  the  Tater  women,  and  from 
the  researches  of  Eilert  Sundt,  we  get  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  career  of  an  imaginary 
young  bride  and  mother.  Early  marriages, 
as  with  Asiatics  generally,  are  usual,  and 
we  may  suppose  the  case  of  a  girl,  whom 
we  should  reckon  almost  a  child,  espousing 
a  lad  not  much  older  than  herself.  When, 
after  a  short  courtship,  they  have  been 
formally  marriedbefore  the  image  of  Alakos, 
the  bridegroom  expresses  his  thankfulness 
to  his  father-in-law  by  presenting  him 
with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  dance  of 
the  whole  assembled  horde,  licentious 
after  a  fashion  of  its  own,  but  not  in  the 
least  resembling  the  French  can-can, 
immediately  ensues.  The  young  couple 
have  now  to  begin  life,  furnished  with  no 
other  capital  than  a  large  stock  of  audacity 
and  courage,  which  are  first  employed  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  horse  and  the 
appurtenances  necessary  to  a  wandering 
life.  We  may  imagine  them  for  some 
time,  during  the  warm  summer  days, 
wandering  about  happily  enough,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  vagabond  freedom, 
looking  down  with  compassionate  con- 
tempt on  the  hard-working  Norwegian 
peasant  and  his  assistant  labourers.  But 
a  felicity  of  this  exceptional  kind  is  too 
bright  to  last.  The  very  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  horse  by  some  means  or  other 
have  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  husband,  who 
is  sentenced  to  pass  many  years  in  a  House 
of  Correction,  and  the  young  wife,  about 
to  become  a  mother,  wanders  on  alone. 
Winter  comes  on,  tramping  becomes 
difficult,  and  the  Norwegian  peasant 
women  aro  sufficiently  moved  with  com- 
passion to  grant  the  wanderer  a  meal  by 
day,  and  a  lodging  somewhere  for  a  night, 
and  at  last  two  lodgers  instead  of  one,  a 
mother  and  her  infant,  aro  found  in  the 
placeof  rest.  The  hostess  is  good-humoured 
and  parts  with  a  few  rags  to  clothe  the 
little  stranger,  and  is  also  induced  to  give 
a  band  or  some  cords  that  the  child  may 
be  properly  fastened  to  its  mother's  back. 
Bearing  the  beloved  burden,  the  Tater 
trudges  on  from  house  to  house,  her 
natural  proficiency  in  the  eloquence  proper 
to  mendicity  being  raised  to  its  highest 
I  point  of  effectiveness  by  the  baby's  cries,  and 
I  contrives  to  continue  existence,  until  her 
I  husband's  term  of  captivity  has  expired,  or 
'  has  been  ingeniously  shortened,  and  then 
proceeds  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  spot, 
j  leading  the  child,  who,  too  big  to  be 
j  carried,  now  toddles.  Great  joy  on  all 
I  sides  is  the  result  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
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ultimate  result  of  many  sucli  meetings  and 
partings  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  long 
life,  is  a  large  growing  family;  and  as 
want  sharpens  wit,  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  mother,  no  longer  young,  receives 
an  abnormal  development.  She  begs,  she 
utters  prophesies,  and  falsehoods  of  other 
kinds  ;  she  cheats,  and  she  steals,  and  she 
bewitches,  or  rather  pretends  so  to  do, 
heedless  of  snow  and  rain,  defying  harsh- 
ness and  contempt.  The  only  end  is  to 
get  sustenance  for  her  children,  and  that 
end  attained  all  means  are  indifferent. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  bantlings, 
for  whom  so  much  is  undergone,  are  in 
any  way  spoiled ;  the  boxes  on  the  ear  are 
far  more  numerous  than  the  caresses 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  mothers.  It 
is  only  when  some  one  tries  to  take  them 
away  that  the  maternal  affection  is  dis- 
played in  all  its  force.  Good  Christians 
frequently  feel  it  their  duty  to  rescue  the 
little  vagrants  from  their  disreputable 
mother,  and  place  them  in  some  sort  of 
Reformatory.  They  must  not  fancy  that 
their  task  is  over,  when  the  child  is  placed 
within  the  precincts  of  possible  ameliora- 
tion. The  bereaved  mother  hovers  about 
the  walls,  and,  in  a  language  intelligible 
to  none  but  her  offspring,  so  pertina- 
ciously denounces  the  officious  philan- 
thropist, that  the  children  become  con- 
vinced by  her  eloquence,  and.  think 
themselves  lucky  if  they  can  escape  the 
abode  of  benevolence,  and  return  to  their  old 
allowance  of  maternal  cuffs  and  shakings. 

Whether  the  intense  love  of  the  Tater 
women  for  their   children  meets   with  a 
grateful  return  seems  to  be  very  doubtful. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  widely-diffused  belief 
that   the  custom  of  putting  the   aged    to 
death  is  among   Tator  usages.     Thus,   a 
Norwegian  peasant  stated  to  Eilert  Sundt, 
that    on    one    occasion,  when   a  horde   of 
Tatcrs    had  found  shelter  in  his  father's 
premises,  a  very  old   woman  was   heard 
sobbing  and  groaning  during  the  night ; 
and  that  one  of  the  others,  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  reason  of  this  display  of 
grief,  had  simply  answered  that  she  was 
their  eldest  living  ancestress,  and  that  she 
knew  that  she  had  reached  her  last  day. 
This  statement  admits  of  various  interpre- 
tations, and  other  cases  might  be  equally 
explained   away.      The    old    lady   might 
simply  mean  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
approach  of  death,  without  implying  any 
dread    of     unseemly    acceleration.       The 
Tatcrs    themselves   rebut   this    chai-go    of 
habitual  matricide  ;  but  they  admit  that 


the  aged  among  them  are  given  to  commit 
suicide,  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the 
miseries  of  life. 

A  peculiarity  among  this  nomadic 
people  is  an  elaborate  system  of  signals, 
by  means  of  which  the  comparatively  few 
families  of  which  it  is  composed,  however 
scattered  aboiit  the  country,  can  always 
be  assembled  together.  When  a  body  of 
them,  wandering  through  a  district,  come 
to  a  cross-way,  they  lay  three  twigs  of  fir 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road  along  which 
they  proceed,  securing  their  fixity  by  a 
stone.  The  ordinary  passers-by  take  no 
notice  of  the  "  patoon "  (as  the  signal  is 
called),  but  it  is  at  once  recognised  and 
understood  by  the  initiated,  and  is  found 
excessively  useful  to  those  of  the  race  who 
have  just  escaped  from  prison,  and  wish  to 
rejoin  their  associates.  In  the  winter,  a 
mark  in  the  snow,  made  with  a  whip 
and  resembling  a  tied-up  sack,  answers  a 
similar  purpose. 

The   strong  feeling   of   fraternity  that 
exists  among  the  Taters  is  productive  of 
furious  quarrels.    An  outsider  may  express 
his  contempt  for  them  with  impunity,  but 
the   slightest    insult    from    the   lips   of    a 
brother  provokes  a  desire  for  satisfaction, 
and   a  fight  ensues.      The  chief  weapon, 
called  the  "Tjirkin,"  is  apparently  a  whip, 
and  can  be  used  as  one ;    but  it  has  pecu- 
liarities which  are  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  uninitiated  by  a  case  of  linen  or 
skin  :  its  length  is  about  that  of  a  walking- 
stick,  and  it  is  generally  made  of  a  cane, 
with  a  leaden  knob  at  each  end.    It  is  held 
in  the  middle,  and  is  whirled  round,  pass- 
ing  from  one  hand  to  the  other  as  the 
exigencies  require,  its  manipulation  being 
exceedmgly  like  that  of  the  Irish  shille- 
lagh,  and  it  even  frequently  leads    to    a 
"faction  fight."     But  there  is  also  a  more 
civilised  duel  fought  with  pocket-knives, 
by  two  men  fastened  to  each  other  by  a 
1  thong  attached  to  the  waist.     A  combat 
of  this  description  furnished  a  subject  to 
the  Swedish  sculptor,  Mollins.    It  is  a  law 
of  the  Taters  that  with  the  termination  of 
the   duel  all  animosity  ceases;    and  there 
never   has   been   an  instance   of    a   man, 
worsted  and  wounded  in  the  conflict,  be- 
traying his  victorious  antagonist   to   the 
police. 

The  Taters  enjoy  a  high  reputation  as 
healers  of  cattle  diseases,  and,  generally, 
they  are  rather  dignified  in  their  professed 
avocations,  despising  the  trades  pursued 
by  less  exclusive  nomads.  Their  fastidious- 
ness, however,  docs  not  exclude  the  woi-k 
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of  what  we  call  a  knacker ;  and  this  is  tlio 
more  fortunate,  ns  in  many  districts  of 
Norway  the  peasants  have  an  uncon- 
querable avcraion  to  meddling  with 
dead  animals.  Even  the  removal  of 
the  hide  from  an  o.v  is  regarded  with 
abomination.  Great  then,  was,  on  one 
occa.sion,  the  unadmiring  surprise,  when  a 
party  of  dexterous  Taters  came  to  the 
assistance  of  a  peasant,  who  desired  the 
death  of  a  young  horse,  that  had  accident- 
ally broken  one  of  its  legs.  Neither  the 
peasant  nor  any  one  of  his  neighbom's 
was  equal  to  the  required  operation  :  but 
the  Taters,  having  stipulated  that  part  of 
their  payment  should  consist  of  a  bottle  of 
bi-andy,  went  to  work  without  scruple. 
When  the  horse  had  been  duly  killed,  they 
cut  from  the  body  a  choice  morsel,  which 
they  roasted  on  a  fire  made  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  then  ate,  drank,  and  made  merry, 
to  the  infinite  disgu.st  of  all  beholders. 
The  repast  finished,  the  head  of  the  party 
gracefully  expressed  to  his  host  a  wish,  that 
when  he  again  came  that  way,  he  might 
have  to  slaughter  an  e<  [ually  fine,  fat  horse, 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Where  the  profession  of  a  knacker  is 
deemed  aristocratic,  it  seems  hard  to  guess 
what  would  be  considered  vulgar.  In- 
formation is  not  wanting  as  to  this  point. 
Among  the  nomads  of  Norway  the  knacker 
looks  down  upon  the  tinker  and  the  knife- 
grinder,  and  all  of  them  despise  the — 
chimney-sweep. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII.    HIE    DAY   DEKOKE   TtlE 
WEI'MXG. 

The  day  before  the  three  weddings 
arrives,  and  all  things  remain  very  smooth 
on  the  surface.  Mr.  Clement  Graham  has 
not  strung  his  noble  soul  iip  to  the  point 
of  telling  the  Forests,  or  letting  the 
Foresta  suspect  that  he  designs  to  rob 
them  of  that  priceless  boon,  Charlotte. 
She  has  tried  all  her  arts  upon  him,  to 
induce  him  to  do  thi.';,  for,  in  spite  of  her 
vanity,  she  knows  that  the  Forests  will 
relinquish  her  without  hesitation.  She 
h.-is  tried  wheedling,  she  has  tried  covert 
sneers  at  vacillation,  she  has  tried  loving 
hufBness ;  and  all  have  failed.  Clement 
Graham  will  cat  dii't  freely  enough,  but 
he  will  eat  it  at  his  own  time,  and  in  hi.s 
own  way.     He  will  not  be  hurried.     IIo 


will  have  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
excitement  and  scenic  effects  which  will 
be  produced  immediately  his  change  of 
determination  is  known  in  the  family.  In 
the  meantime  all  he  asks  is  "  love  and 
peace,"  and  he  gets  plenty  of  both,  for 
Charlotte  can  feign  most  admirably. 

But  on  this  last  day,  before  the  three 
happy  pairs  are  to  be  united,  Miss  Grange 
becomes  just  a  little  more  anxious  and 
exacting  than  she  has  ever  shown  herself  to 
be  before.  That  she  will  be  led  to  the  altar 
seems  to  be  a  fixed  certainty,  but  then  it 
is  tantalising — even  to  Charlotte  Grange — 
not  to  know  by  which  man  she  will  be  led 
there.  "  He  can't  mean  to  let  things  take 
their  course,  until  we  all  stand  before  the 
altar,  and  then  announce  the  change  in 
the  programme,  surely  ? "  she  asks  of 
herself,  as  she  rises  from  her  bed  very 
early  this  morning,  "and  yet,  if  he  doesn't 
take  me  away  to-day  I  shall  feel  compelled 
to  go  on,  as  the  Forests  expect  me  to  go 
on,  for  I  won't  be  left  in  the  lurch  by  both 
men." 

It  happens  that  Frank  comes  upon  the 
scene  very  prematurely,  as  she  thinks,  this 
day.  In  spite  of  her  normal  placidity, 
she  is  too  much  excited  by  the  hai-assing 
uncertainty  of  her  position,  to  be  able  to 
bestow  that  amount  of  attention  upon  him 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
a  state  of  unsuspicion.  It  is  difficult  even 
for  her  to  respond  to  Frank's  remarks 
relative  to  what  they  will  do,  and  where 
they  will  go  on  their  wedding  tour,  when 
she  is  expecting  anxiously  to  be  married 
to  anotlicr  man.  She  tries  to  pass  off  her 
pre-occupation,  and  watchfulness,  as  the 
effects  of  certain  doubts  and  fears  she  is 
entertaining  relative  to  her  jjacking  and 
her  dresses. 

"  I  feel  that  instead  of  staying  here 
talking  to  yon,  Frank,  I  ought  to  be 
upstairs  superintending  Mrs.  Grange's 
miiid.  I  shall  never  know  where  to  look 
for  a  single  thing,  if  I  let  her  do  all  the 
packing,  without  me,"  she  says,  at  last,  as 
her  impatience  to  get  safely  rid  of  him 
overmasters  her  sense  of  its  being  expedient 
not  to  let  him  see  that  she  is  .so.  A 
grinding  fear  assails  lier  that  Clement 
Graham  may  come  in  at  any  moment,  and 
that  he,  being  utterly  unreasonable,  may 
resent  the  fact  of  Frank's  being  there,  or 
that  Frank  may  resent  Clement  Graham's 
unaccountable  appearance,  and  so  bring 
about  an  explanation  which  may  end  in 
her  confusion. 

"  Never    mind    the    packing ;    things 
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always  turn  up  "wlien  you  want  tliem,  I 
find.  If  I  were  you,  Charlotte,  I  wouldn't 
take  too  many  boxes.  You  won't  want 
anything  like  dress,  you  know  :  we're  not 
like  Graham  and  Gertrude,  going  to  swell 
about  in  Paris.  A  yachting  dress,  and 
one  or  two  things  of  that  sort,  will  be 
enough  for  you." 

She  draws  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
down  a  little  in  disdain  at  his  limited 
ideas  of  feminine  need  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  and  smiles  in  derision  at  the  thought 
of  how  surprised  he  will  be  when  he  finds 
that  it  is  "  Graham  "  and  herself  who  are 
"swelling"  it  about  in  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
and  that  a  seaside  retreat  with  a  single 
yachting  dress  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
Gertrude's  portion. 

"  Please  let  me  be  the  judge  in  these 
matters,  Frank,"  she  says,  rising  up,  for 
she  hears  a  visitor's  knock,  and  her  pro- 
phetic soul  tells  her  that  it  is  Clement 
Graham.  She  tries  to  keep  the  peace  to 
the  last ;  tries  to  mutter  something  coherent 
about  the  packing ;  tries  to  give  him  her 
hand  and  a  loving  smile  heartily  and 
feelingly.  But  her  eyes  wander  restlessly 
to  the  door,  and  Frank  has  a  sudden 
instinct  that  all  is  not  well,  that  there  is 
some  screw  loose,  that  in  some  way  or 
another  he  is  being  imposed  upon  and 
tricked. 

"What  is  it,  Charlotte  ?"  he  asks,  hold- 
ing her  detainingly.  "  This  is  hardly  the 
way  to  take  leave  of  me  the  day  before 
our  marriage.     This " 

The  door  is  opened,  and  Mr.  Graham 
is  announced,  and  Charlotte  makes  one 
strong  effort  to  free  her  hands  from 
Frank's,  but  he  continues  to  hold  them 
as  coolly  as  possible,  the  while  he  bestows 
a  stare  of  unmitigated  surprise  on  the 
intruder. 

"  You  here,  Graham?"  with  an  air  of 
eager  inquiry,  which  he  checks  and  turns 
into  one  of  his  ordinary  nonchalance,  as 
Charlotte  somewhat  violently  wrenches 
her  hands  from  his,  and  goes  with  an 
agitated  greeting  to  the  new-comer. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here,"  the  other  man  replies, 
awkwardly ;  and  Charlotte  feels  with  a 
tremor  that  if  it  comes  to  open  war  he 
will  be  such  a  poor  ally.  "  I  came  to — I 
came  to  see — what  the  deuce  have  I  come 
for,"  he  winds  up  with,  impotently,  looking 
angrily,  and  at  the  same  time  beseechingly, 
at  Miss  Grange. 

"  Yoii  have  come,  I  suppose,  to  see  me, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  wishes,"  she 
says,  promptly.     "  Why  on  earth  Frank 


should  think  it  necessary  to  call  you  to 
account  for  being  here,  I  don't  know." 

She  pauses,  out  of  breath  with  the 
vehemence  with  which  she  has  defended 
the  situation,  and  almost  paralysed  by  her 
dread  that  they  will  try  to  outstay  each 
other,  and  that  Clement  will  be  the  one  to 
give  in  and  go  first.  If  he  does  this  how 
shall  she  know  in  what  way  to  act  ?  how 
shall  she  know  which  man  she  is  to  marry? 
how  shall  she  be  relieved  of  the  soul- 
subduing  fear,  that  she  may  come  to  the 
ground  between  these  two  stools  after  all. 

Qaivering  with  fear  inwardly,  bu.t  exter- 
nally maintaining  her  composure,  she  says, 
as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope, 

"I  was  just  saying  eood-bye  to  Frank, 
for  I  am  too  busy  about  this  tiresome 
packing  to  give  any  more  time  to  anyone 
to-day.  But  you  will  like  to  see  my 
sister-in-law,  Mr.  Graham.  I  will  send 
her  to  you  as  I  go  on  my  way  about  my 
business." 

Both  men  accept  her  dicta — Frank 
because  he  does  not  understand  what  she 
is  aiming  at,  and  Graham  because  he 
understands  it  very  well  indeed.  She  goes 
away  from  them  with  a  light  nod  ;  and 
Frank,  who  has  an  antipathy  to  Mrs. 
Grange,  and  a  horror  of  meeting  her, 
finds  himself  constrained  to  say  good-bye, 
and  leave  his  esteemed  future  brother-in- 
law  in  possession  of  the  field. 

It  strikes  him  as  odd  that  Charlotte  is 
not  lingering  about  to  take  one  more 
private  farewell  of  him ;  but  he  is  not 
really  in  love  with  her,  and  the  oddness  of 
it  does  not  hurt  him  at  all.  Just  outside 
the  drawing-room  door,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  that  lead  to  the  upper  regions,  he 
stands  for  a  moment  and  calls  out,  "Good- 
bye, Charlotte;  I'm  off,"  little  thinking 
that  it  is  good-bye,  and  that  he  is  off  from 
her  for  ever. 

Her  heart  gives  an  exultant  bound  as 
she  hears  him ;  but  though  she  hears  him, 
she  makes  no  response,  for  she  dreads  that 
a  response  may  have  a  detaining  effect 
upon  him,  and  she  does  long  to  have  it 
out  with  that  chicken-hearted  successor 
of  his  in  the  drawing-room.  She  waits 
till  she  hears  the  hall  door  close  after  him, 
and  then  she  goes  down,  just  in  time  to 
intercept  Mrs.  Grange,  who  is  surging  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Graham. 

"  What  docs  he  want  here  ?  "  the  married 
lady  says,  in  a  loud  wliisper.  "  Busy  as 
we  are  to-day,  he  needn't  have  come  here 
interrupting  us.  I  think  Frank  might 
liavo  had  more  consideration  than  to  brinor 
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him  here  to-day ;  and  to  leave  him  here 
too  !  But  it's  just  like  Frank,  to  have  no 
thought  for  anyone  but  himself." 

"  Frank  is  too  tiresome  about  every- 
thing," ^Miss  Grange  assents.  "  But  you 
needn't  see  him  :  I'll  go  in  and  get  rid  of 
liim,  and  tell  him  you're  too  much  engaged 
to  receive  him." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,  very  glad  indeed, 
when  it's  all  over,"  Mrs.  Grange  grumbles. 
"  The  trouble  and  expense  it  has  entailed 
upon  your  brother  and  myself  are  things 
that  I  hope  you  won't  forget,  Charlotte." 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  Charlotte  answers  im- 
patiently. "I'll  remember  everything — 
and  pay  you  for  it,"  she  adds,  with  an 
amount  of  bitterness  that  makes  Mrs. 
Grange  regret  she  ever  took  the  young 
lady  and  her  matrimonial  prospects  in 
hand. 

"  Now  let  me  go  in  and — and  see  what 
is  to  be  done  with  him,"  Charlotte  adds  in 
a  very  low  tone  ;  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Grange 
flounces  do\vn  -  stairs,  breathing  audible 
wishes  for  everybody's  discomfiture  who 
may  interrupt  her  this  day,  Charlotte  goes 
in  to  have  her  fate  decided. 

She  feels  that  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny 
is  personally  and  mentally  obno.xions  to 
the  last  degree  as  he  stands  before  her, 
glowering  and  stammering  with  rage  at 
the  unlucky  contretemps  which  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  Frank. 

"  You  should  have  managed  better,"  he 
says  angrily — and  his  anger  is  so  small 
and  spiteful  a  thing  that  she  is  almost 
inclined  to  turn  her  back  upon  it  and  him 
for  ever.  "  You've  played  your  cards 
very  well  all  along,  but  it  wasn't  very 
good  taste  on  yonr  part  to  let  me  come  in 
at  the  last  and  find  you  spooning  with 
him — he  holding  your  hands,  and  all  that 
kind  of  nonsense." 

"  Do  remember  that  yon  have  tied  my 
hands,  and  never  ceased  to  impress  upon 
me  the  absolute  necessity  for  being  care- 
ful," she  says,  as  pathetically  and  im- 
ploringly as  she  can. 

'■  Yes,  but  my  wanting  to  sec  yon  careful 
didn't  mean  that  I  wanted  to  see  yon 
caressed  I  I  believe  you're  afraid,"  he 
■  ontinues  .sardonically.  "  I  believe  you're 
liolding  on  to  him  because  you  think  that 
you  may  have  to  take  him  in  the  end,  and 
not  out  of  deference  to  my  wishes." 

She  longs  to  tell  the  truth,  and  flout, 
and  scorn,  and  defy  him.  She  longs  to 
show  him  how  contemptible  he  is,  even  in 
her  eyes — contemptible  as  she  may  be 
herself.    All  she  does  say,  however,  is — 


"You  will  know  me  better  by-and-by, 
Clement." 

"  I  am  harassed  out  of  my  life,"  he  goes 
on.  "  Mrs.  Forest  is  bothering  aliont 
settlements  being  signed  to-day,  and  I've 
had  to  make  so  many  excuses  about  not 
going  there  till  this  evening,  that  my  brain 
seems  to  be  going.  By  this  evening  I 
hope  we  shiill  be  far  out  of  their  reach, 
away  from  it  all.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Ready  to ?  "    She  docs  not  like  to 

say  "ready  to  be  married,"  because  that 
might  sound  indecorously  definite ;  and 
she  does  not  like  to  say  "ready  to  go," 
because  that,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
soitnd  indecorously  indefinite.  Accordingly 
she  pauses,  snd  leaves  him  to  finish  the 
sentence. 

"  Ready  to  be  off  with  me,  to  be  sure," 
he  says,  rather  roughly. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  be  married  at  once?  " 
she  asks,  falteringly. 

"Well,  there  will  be  a  difficulty  about 
that.  We  have  wasted  time  this  morning, 
and  it's  past  the  houi-  already.  But  you 
had  better  get  away  from  here  some  time 
to-day,  and  we'll  be  married  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning." 

She  trembles  a  little,  and  hesitates  about 
giving  her  assent  to  this  plan.  She  has 
not  a  particle  of  trust  in  this  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  knows  that  if  she 
exhibits  anything  like  distrust,  he  will 
resent  it  in  the  way  she  will  feel  most, 
namely,  by  throwing  her  over  altogether. 
Accordingly  she  tries  to  temporise,  to  hide 
her  real  motives  as  mnch  as  possible,  and 
to  give  false  ones  as  it  is  her  nature  to. 

"  I  can't  get  away  from  this  house,  and 
remain  away  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
out raising  the  alarm  ;  it  wouldn't  matter 
a  bit  if  we  could  be  married  and  get  away 
without  delay,  but  if  I  have  to  wait  about 
until  to-morrow " 

"  Say  you're  going  to  the  Forests  ?  "  he 
suggests. 

"My  sister-in-law  would  think  it  so 
strange,  so  indelicate  of  me  to  go  there 
to-day." 

"  Nonsense  !  indelicate  !  they'll  have 
their  eyes  completely  opened  by  a  telegram 
to-morrow ;  why  should  you  mind  what 
they  think  to-day  ?  " 

"  Why  can't  I  leave  this  house  early 
to-morrow,  and  meet  you  at  the  church," 
she  urges. 

"  Because  I  tell  you  that  to-morrow, 
from  the  moment  you  wake,  they'll  be  on 
guard  over  you,  to  sec  that  you're  properly 
rigged,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   You'll 
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not  liave  a  moment  to  yourself,  you'll 
Lave  no  cliance  of  slipping  away.  No,  I 
tell  yon  plainly,  if  you're  coming  to  me  at 
all,  Charlotte,  you  must  come  to-day." 

"  Then  I  will  come  to-day,"  she  says, 
and  then,  practically  and  quietly,  she  takes 
down  the  address  of  the  lodgings  which 
he  has  taken  for  her  until  to-morrow. 

"  I  shall  have  to  leave  all  my  trunks, 
all  my  jewels  behind  me,"  she  says,  in  a 
vexed  tone;  "but  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  them,  will  there  ?  My  brother  is 
very  strange — and  mean,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it — but  he  will  hardly 
detain  things  that  have  been  given  to 
me." 

"  Tou  haven't  taken  off  that  shabby 
little  gold  band  yet,"  he  said,  disregard- 
ing her  question,  and  pointing  to  Frank's 
engagement  ring.  "  Take  it  off  at  once  ;" 
and  he  enforces  his  request  by  pulling  it 
off  her  finger,  and  throwing  it  down  on 
the  centre  table. 

"  Won't  Mrs.  Forest  be  in  a  fine  frenzy 
to-night  when  she  finds  I  am  not  there  to 
sign  settlements!  "  he  says  presently,  grin- 
ning maliciously.  "  Thfey'll  have  their 
lawyer  there,  and  no  end  of  fuss.  How 
pleasant  Gertrude  will  make  it  to  eveiy- 
body !  " 

"How  carefully  her  interests  were  to 
be  looked  after  before  she  became  your 
wife,"  Charlotte  sighs  softly.  '-As  for 
me,  I  am  going  to  take  the  leap  in  the 
dark  entirely,  as  regards  money." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  it's  a  different  thing  with 
you,"  he  says,  carelessly :  "  with  her  it 
was  all  fair  and  above-board." 

It  is  a  very  large  and  disagreeable  pill, 
but  she  swallows  it,  as  she  will  have  to 
swallow  many  another  before  she  attains 
her  object,  and  obtains  complete  empire 
over  his  soul.  She  waives  the  subject  off 
as  gracefully  as  she  can,  reminds  him  that 
his  staying  longer  will  arouse  suspicion  in 
the  household,  appoints  an  hour  at  which 
to  meet  him  later  in  the  day,  and  finally 
gets  rid  of  him  without  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  smallest  interruption. 

But  her  time  of  trial  is  at  luncheon ; 
for  then  her  brother,  with  natural  inqui- 
sitiveness,  will  keep  on  asking  her  what 
that  "  young  man  who  is  going  to  marry 
Miss  Forest  wanted  here  to-day."  Mrs. 
Gi'ange,  too,  out  of  a  sudden  access  of 
good  feeling,  adds  to  her  confusion.     Now 


that  Charlotte  is  on  the  brink  of  leaving 
them,  ]\Irs.  Grange  tried  hard  to  forget 
all  that  is  unlovely  and  unseemly  in  the 
character  of  her  sister-in-law.  She  tries 
to  remember  that  Charlotte's  has  been  a 
hard,  up-hiU  kind  of  life,  and  that  there 
have  Ijecn  times  when  she  (ilrs.  Grange) 
has  been  wanting  in  Christian  and 
womanly  forbearance  towards  the  sister 
of  her  husband.  Fraught  with  this  feeling, 
she  has  a  kind  of  desire  to  make  up  for 
all  things  by  extra  kindness  on  this  last 
day,  and  she  sets  about  her  work  by 
making  the  most  uncomfortable  proposal 
which  it  is  in  her  power  to  make. 

"We'll  spend  the  afternoon  cosily  to- 
gether, Charlotte,"  she  says.  "  I  have 
just  had  a  note  from  mamma,  saying  she 
would  like  to  come  round  and  pass  a  few 
hours  with  me  ;  but  I  have  sent  back  to 
say  that  I  feel  that  I  belong  to  you.  to-day, 
and  that  I  had  rather  she  waited,  and 
came  a  day  or  two  hence." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  put  Mrs.  Constable  off 
on  myaccount,"  Charlotte  says  awkwardly; 
"  the  more  so  as  I  have  promised  to  go  to 
the  Forests  for  a  little  time." 

"  Go  to  the  Forests  !  how  very  odd  ! 
to-day  !  " 

"  Frank  wished  it,"  Charlotte  says 
despairingly.  "There's  a  sort  of  gathering- 
there,  and  Frank  wished  it." 

"  Is  the  gathering  this  afternoon  or  this 
evening  ?  " 

"  Really,  I  hardly  know,"  Charlotte 
answers,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  am 
so  knocked  about,  I  feel  so  over-driven. 
I  believe  I  have  to  go  there  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Shall  I  drive  you  over?"  Mrs.  Grange 
asks. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no !  "  Charlotte  says, 
with  something  that  resembles  a  sob, 
"  I'm  best  alone  for  a  little  time,  indeed  I 
am  ;  let  me  go  over  alone." 

She  carries  hor  point ;  she  gets  away 
from  her  brother's  house  without  further 
let  or  hindrance,  but  her  heart  sinks 
awfully  low  as  she  pulls  up  unmolested  at 
the  door  of  the  lodgings  that  have  been 
taken  for  her,  and  reflects  on  the  in- 
security of  it  all. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  Forests 
are  startled  by  the  advent  of  a  messenger 
from  Mrs.  Grange,  questioning  them  coii- 
cerniug  the  whereabouts  of  Charlotte. 
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nOOK    II.     CUAPTER   III.     HIDE    AND    SIlEK. 

Captain  SiuPLETgazed  in  blank  astonish- 
ment at  the  femme  de  chambre.  She  was 
a  rosy- faced  woman,  with  a  pair  of  roguish 
black  eyes,  which  twinkled  merrily  at  the 
Englishman's  discomfiture.  At  another 
time,  the  captain  might  not  have  been 
indisposed  to  take  some  more  special 
notice  of  the  pleiisant  countenance  in  such 
close  proximity  to  his  own ;  but  now  his 
thoughts  were  full  of  the  extraordinary 
news  he  had  just  heard,  and  he  looked 
very  nieful  indeed. 

"  Did  yon  sec  mademoiselle  go  out  your- 
self ?  "  he  asked,  rubbing  his  chin,  "  or 
were  you  told  she  had  gone  by  somebody 
else  ?  " 

"  Bat  certainly  I  saw  her  myself,"  re- 
sponded the  femme  de  chambre.  "  Made- 
moiselle came  out  from  the  bed-chamber 
as  I  was  sweeping  the  salon,  and  wished 
me  good  morning  as  she  passed  through." 

"  Did  she  have  any  luggage  with  lier — 
a  sac  de  nuit,  or  anything  of  that  kind?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  replied 
the  woman  ;  "  the  baggage  of  mademoiselle 
is  yet  in  the  bed-chamber,  where  it  was 
placed  last  night.  Monsieur  may  sec  it 
for  himself,  if  he  wish  it.  It  is  closed,  and, 
I  believe,  locked.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  disturbed." 

"  But  she  had  a  night's  rest,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  the  captain.  "  She  was  thoroughly 
tired  out  by  the  voyage,  and  seemed 
anxious  that  I  should  leave  her  to  herself." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  observed  the  woman  ;  "  the 


bed  had  been  slept  in,  no  doubt  ;  but 
mademoiselle  had,  I  imagine,  been  occu- 
pying herself  with  writing  before  she 
retired  to  rest :  the  bureau,  where  the 
inkstand  was  kept,  has  been  opened,  and 
there  wore  several  scraps  of  torn  paper 
littered  about  it." 

"  Scraps  of  torn  paper  !  "  cried  the  cap- 
tain.    "  No  letter  of  any  kind  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  the  woman.  "  The  scraps 
were  still  there  ;  monsieur  could  inspect 
them,  if  he  chose." 

The  captain  did  choose.  He  dismissed 
the  woman  with  a  nod  and  a  word  of 
thanks,  went  into  the  bed-room,  seated 
himself  at  the  bureau,  and  looked  care- 
fully through  the  little  mass  of  fragments 
collected  together  in  one  corner.  He 
examined  each  individually,  more  than 
once  ;  he  found  nothing  to  repay  his 
curiosity.  He  took  the  blotting-book  to 
the  window,  and  held  tho  leaves  against 
the  light;  odd  lines  of  writing  in  French 
and  English  became  visible — quaint  ex- 
pressions, which  would  have  amused  him 
at  another  time,  but  which  had  no  bearing 
on  his  present  purpose.  He  pushed  them 
all  on  one  side  ;  and,  returning  to  tho 
salon,  lit  a  cigar  and  began  moodily  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  pondering  on  what  it 
were  best  for  him  to  do. 

His  daughter  was  acting  on  some  pre- 
conceived plan,  that  was  plain  enough. 
The  idea  of  escaping  from  him  had  not 
suddenly  come  u])on  her  since  her  arrival 
in  Calais,  but  had  been  the  result  of  fore- 
thought and  deliberation.  He  himself  had 
given  her  a  small  sum  to  make  .some  few 
purchases  which  had  not  been  made,  and 
the  money  would,  doubtless,  be  used  in 
aiding  her  to  elude  him.  What  could  be 
her  object,  in  withdrawing  herself  from  his 
society  and  protection  at  that  juncture  ? 
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Was  her  absence  part  of  a  deep-laid 
selieme,  of  which  her  apparent  acquiescence 
in  his  plans  and  ohedience  to  his  commands 
had  been  concomitant  portions  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  her  acceiitance  of  the  terms 
imposed  upon  her  had  been  merely  wrung 
from  her  by  fear,  and  that  she  had  taken 
the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  determination  to  undo  all 
that  had  been  so  carefully  planned  ?  Could 
it  have  been  that  she  had  merely  yielded 
her  assent  with  the  view  of  recovering  her 
liberty,  having  secured  which  she  would 
carry  out  her  original  intention  of  de- 
nouncing the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  ? 
The  position  which  she  occupied  with 
regard  to  Heath  had,  indeed,  secured  his 
safety ;  but  the  captain  grew  hot  all  over, 
as  he  reflected  upon  the  considerable 
jeopardy  in  which  his  own  liberty,  not  to 
say  his  life,  would  be  placed,  if  Anne  were 
still  bent  upon  revenging  Danby's  death. 
This  was  a  matter  upon  which  he  had 
better  take  council  with  himself  at  once, 
and  come  to  a  rapid  decision  as,  in  case 
his  latest  suspicions  were  right,  he  must 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  getting 
further  away  from  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  domesticating  himself  in  some  region 
where  extradition  treaties  were  unknown. 

But  a  few  moments'  thought  threw  a 
more  roseate  hue  over  the  prospect.  Such 
a  line  of  conduct,  the  captain  argued  with 
himself,  would  be  scarcely  compatible  with 
Anne's  previous  training  ;  and,  with  all 
that  she  had  gone  through,  it  was  most 
probable  that  she  had  slept  well,  had  risen 
early,  and  had  strolled  into  the  town  to 
pass  the  time  before  breakfast.  She  was 
an  independent  kind  of  girl,  accustomed 
to  shift  for  herself ;  and,  being  in  a  new 
place  and  that  kind  of  thing,  what  more 
likely  than  that  she  should  desire  to  look 
about  her?  Still,  as  it  was  not  desirable 
that  she  should  get  into  conversation  with 
any  chance  acquaintances,  the  captain 
thought  that  he  would  ramble  out  and  try 
and  find  her;  and,  after  a  few  courteous 
words  of  salutation  to  the  old  lady  and 
gentleman  who,  in  the  half-office,  half- 
parlour,  were  each  engaged  with  a  huge 
ledger,  he  turned  into  the  street  and  made 
his  way  towards  the  pier. 

The  morning  was  bright,  and  the  quay 
was  crowded  with  its  motley  population, 
littered  with  high-piled  egg-boxes  and 
crates  of  garden  produce,  and  resound- 
ing with  those  prolonged  shrieks  which 
Frenchmen  alone  arc  capable  of  giving  or 
understanding.      The   scene   was   not  an 


unfamiliar  one  to  the  captain,  and,  as  he 
picked  his  way  along  the  pier,  he  gazed  at 
it  with  a  feeling  of  pleasant  amusement. 
It  was  a  happy  characteristic  of  his  nature 
to  be  able,  temporarily  at  least,  to  throw 
off  any  care,  and  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
the  pleasure  of  the  passing  moments. 

"Most  amazingly  agreeable  set  of  peo- 
ple," he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  stood 
by,  watching  a  group  of  blue-bloused  men 
engaged  in  loading  a  barque,  who,  in  their 
intervals  of  labour,  exchanged  practical 
jokes  among  themselves  and  verbal  re- 
partees with  some  neig-hbouring  poissard. 
"  Much  more  amusing  than  our  people  of 
the  same  class,  who  are  lumpish  and 
heavy,  and  nothing  like  so  intelligent  and 
refined ;  and  the  air  too,"  lifting  up  his 
head  and  inhaling  it,  "  bright  and  exhila- 
rating— like  champagne,  by  Jove  !  When 
I  think  of  the  mist  which  used  to  hang 
over  that  confounded  place  on  the  river,  I 
wonder  I  stood  it  so  long,  and  I  wouldn't 
go  back  there  now  for  anything  that 
could  be  oilered  me.  It  will  be  deuced 
hard  if  this  girl  runs  counter,  just  when  I 
had  made  all  my  arrangements  for  a 
pleasant  sojourn  abroad,  and  thought  I 
should  have  her  to  look  after  me,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing ;  but  I  imagine  it  will 
come  all  right.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  she 
hasn't  got  away  yet ;  the  mail-steamer 
this  morning  left  before  she  was  up ; 
there  is  the  '  Seine '  lying  alongside  the 
port,  just  clean  swabbed  and  made  ready 
for  her  passengers;  and  the  direct  London 
boat  don't  go  till  midnight,  so  here,  some- 
where, she  must  be." 

The  captain  was  an  old  and  a  good 
hand  at  killing  time ;  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  occupation  from  the  period 
when  he  first  entered  the  army,  and  had 
to  get  through  the  never-ending  days  in 
remote  Irish  quarters  ;  he  had  practised 
the  art  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  he  was 
lying  by  patiently  waiting  for  a  coup  to  be 
landed,  a  horse  to  be  watched,  or  a  human 
being  to  be  settled,  mollified  or  "squared," 
but  it  needed  all  the  resources  at  his 
command  to  work  through  that  mornmg 
at  Calais.  He  confined  his  jjatrol  to  the 
jjier  for  several  reasons ;  it  was  the 
most  amusing  place  of  observation  for 
himself,  it  was  the  likeliest  place  of 
promenade  for  a  stranger,  and  from  it 
alone  could  Anne  —  had  she  been  so 
disposed — have  effected  her  retreat,  for 
her  father's  ideas  regarding  her  only 
pointed  to  her  return  to  England,  and 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her 
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going  further  into  the  country.  So,  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour 
the  captain  confined  himself,  the  c.\.tent  of 
liis  peregrinations  being  the  end  of  the 
Rue  de-sThernies,  where  ho  entered  into 
pleasant  conversation  with  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  lighthouse,  who  was  eating 
his  mid-day  meal  of  cabbage-soup  in  tlie 
lodge  at  its  base.  He  loitered  up  and 
down  the  pier,  watching  the  bonnes  and 
their  charges,  the  red-Ieggcd  soldiers 
gazing  at  the  ocean  with  that  look  of 
vacant  wonder  which  seems  natural  to  the 
youthful  tonlourou — the  old  gentlemen  in- 
terchanging snuff-boxes  and  congratula- 
tions in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  the 
sturdy  Britons  promenading  for  constitu- 
tional purposes  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and 
inhaling,  with  open  mouth  and  nostrils, 
the  air  blown  towards  them  from  the 
land  of  freedom  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  When  the  mail-boat  was  getting 
her  steam  up,  he  took  his  station  by  the 
shifting  gangway  leading  to  her  deck, 
carefully  inspecting  everyone  who  de- 
scended into  her,  and  remained  there 
until  he  could  convince  himself  that  Anne 
was  not  of  the  number.  The  day  was 
getting  on,  and  Anne  must  have  satisfied 
her  curiosity  and  returned  from  her  stroll ; 
but  when  the  captain  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
they  told  him  that  mademoiselle  was  not 
there,  and  that,  indeed,  notliing  had  been 
seen  of  her  since  the  morning. 

When  Anne  Studley  had  first  retired  to 
rest  on  the  previous  night,  she  was  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  events  of  the 
day  and  the  long  journey  which  she  had  per- 
formed, that  she  had  scarcely  the  strength 
to  undress  herself,  and  was  in  a  sound 
sleep  almost  as  soon  as  her  head  touched 
the  pillow.  This  refreshing  slumber,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  very  long  duration ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  she  woke  with  her 
limbs  indeed  yet  aching  with  fatigue,  but 
with  all  her  faculties  in  full  play,  and  her 
mind  singularly  bright  and  vivid.  Here- 
tofore, in  the  long,  solitary  hours  which 
she  had  passed  during  her  illness,  her 
thoughts  had  been  princi]>ally  employed 
with  the  past;  involuntarily  she  had  occu- 
pied herself  with  mental  pictures  of  the 
horrible  scene  she  had  witnessed  ;  with  the 
dread  discovery  she  had  made  in  regard  to 
her  father's  life  and  character ;  with  the 
uprooting  and  admonition  of  those  hopes 
and  schemes  which  she  had  dreamed  over 
in  her  school-days.  Wlien  the  proposition 
i"egariling  her  marriage  with  Heath  was 
once    maide  to  her,  the  necessity  for  an 


immeiliate  decision  occupied  her  mind,  to 
the  e.Kclusion  of  every  other  thought.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  compliance  was  in  itself  so 
horrible,  that  she  had  scarcely  permitted 
herself  to  think  over  what  it  would  bring 
about  in  the  future.  In  the  state  of  semi- 
stupor  to  wliich  illness  and  nervous  pros- 
tration had  i-educed  her,  she  had  been 
content  lo  accept  her  father's  insistance  of 
the  urgency  of  his  demands,  and  his  pro- 
mise that  a  compliance  should  lilierate 
them  both  from  any  future  connection 
with  the  hated  man,  with  whose  fortunes 
their  destiny  seemed  to  have  inextricably 
associated  them.  But  now,  as  she  lay  in 
the  neat  white  bed,  with  everything  new 
and  strange  around  her,  gazing  at  the 
slowly-expiring  logs,  whose  flickering 
flames  were  reflected  in  the  glazed  tiles 
of  the  fireplace,  and  listening  to  the  caril- 
lons which,  from  time  to  time,  rang  out 
sadly,  but  sweetly,  from  the  belfry  of  the 
town-hall,  Anne's  clearness  of  perception 
and  resolute  habit  of  foresight  came  back 
to  her  in  all  their  sti'ength ;  and  she  set 
herself  to  the  task  of  boldly  facing  the 
future,  and  seeing  what  it  was  best  for 
her  to  do  in  it.  ^ 

What  was  it  best  for  her  to  do  ?  It" 
was  not,  perhaps,  until  that  moment  that 
she  clearly  realised  what  she  had  done, 
that  the  importance  of  the  step  which 
during  the  last  twenty-fom-  hours  she  had 
taken  was  plainly  revealed  to  her,  that 
she  appreciated  the  perilous  position  in 
which  she  had  placed  herself.  The  promise 
under  which  her  father  had  wi'ung  from 
her  a  reluctant  consent,  had  been  kept 
so  far,  it  was  true;  Heath  had  occupied 
another  compartment  in  the  train  to 
Dover,  had  not  addressed  them  on  board 
the  boat,  and  had  disappeared  among 
the  crowd  on  landing ;  and  the  captain 
had  triumphantly  referred  to  this  as  an 
evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge. 
But  what  guarantee  was  there  that  this 
man,  her  husband,  might  not  return 
at  any  moment,  when  her  father,  even 
if  he  had  the  will — and  his  own  con- 
fessions and  her  obsei-vation  had  placed 
him  in  a  very  unfavourable  light  in 
Anne's  judgment — would  have  no  power 
to  shield  her  from  him.  His  was  the 
right,  no  matter  how  acquired,  and  all 
unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  would  hesitate 
but  little  in  exercising  it.  For  his  own 
safety  he  might  think  it  necessary  to  have 
her  with  him,  and  .such  a  demand  once 
made  could  not  be  resisted.  Even  at  that 
moment  he  might  bo  merely  temporising 
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with  her,  migM  have  absented  himself  to 
give  colour  to  his  confederate's  story,  but 
on  their  arrival  at  the  first  place  whither 
they  were  bound,  might  appear,  determined 
to  claim  his  position,  and  defying  any 
attempt  at  disobedience  or  even  com- 
promise. 

The  thought  was  too  horrible — it  must 
not,  it  could  not  be  ! 

Better  poverty,  starvation,  death  itself 
than  such  degradation.  Whatever  was  to 
be  done  must  be  done  at  once,  and  un- 
known to  her  father,  who,  while  power- 
less to  protect  her  in  case  of  need,  would 
doubtless  insist  upon  having  her  always 
as  a  companion,  looking  upon  her  presence 
as  a  means  by  which  his  own  safety  would 
be  assured.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  throwing 
back  her  long  hair  over  her  shoulders, 
endeavouring  to  clear  her'  brain  for 
thought,  and  trembling  as  there  stood  out 
plainly  before  her  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
of  combating  or  flying  from  it.  She  was 
there  alone,  without  a  friend,  with  such 
an  acquaintance  of  the  language  indeed 
as  is  to  be  obtained  at  modern  finishing- 
schools,  but  wholly  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  unaccustomed  hitherto  to 
take  any  practical  part  in  the  great  battle 
of  life  upon  which  she  was  entering.  Her 
resources,  too,  were  very  scanty,  only  three 
or  four  pounds,  and  when  this  modest  sum 
was  exhausted,  she  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  more.  There  was  no  hoarding  it 
either,  it  must  be  broken  into  at  once. 
Flight,  that  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
thought  of — flight  from  that  place,  and 
from  her  father.  Strange  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  in  analysing  the  difference  in  the 
feelings  which  once  possessed  her,  and 
which  ruled  her  then,  she  confessed  to 
herself  that  absence  from  her  father  would 
be  a  positive  relief,  that  escape  from  him 
would  mean  a  severance  of  those  hateful 
ties  which  bound  her  to  the  recent  past, 
and  that,  so  long  as  she  remained  with 
him,  her  sense  of  degradation  would  still 
exist. 

Escape — but  whither  ?  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  she  should  have 
taken  her  departure  before  her  father  was 
astir,  but  whither  could  she  bend  her 
steps?  Not  to  England.  She  had  no  home 
there  now,  there  were  no  persons  willing 
to  receive  her  and  give  her  shelter,  save, 
indeed,  the  old  ladies  at  the  Hampstead 
school ;  and  though  Anne  know  their  kind- 
heartedness  would  prompt  them  to  do 
what  they  could,  their  means  were  limited, 


and  their  timidity  was  great ;  their  house 
would  be  immediately  thought  of  as  one 
where  she  might  probably  seek  retreat, 
and,  under  the  pressure  which  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  would 
yield  her  up  at  once.  She  must  remain 
in  France,  in  hiding  somewhere,  not  in 
Calais,  where  search  would  be  made  for 
her  directly,  nor  as  yet  in  Paris,  whither 
it  would  probably  be  conjectured  she  had 
at  once  proceeded ;  she  must  find  some 
quiet  town  en  route,  where  she  could 
remain  for  a  few  days  and  elaborate  her 
plans  for  the  future. 

Amidst  these  wild  and  whii-ling  thoughts, 
which  passed  rapidly  through  Anne  Stud- 
ley's  brain,  the  idea  of  appealing  to 
Grace  Middleham,  in  the  manner  arranged 
upon  between  them,  never  once  found  a 
place.  Of  course  her  mind  reverted 
frequently  to  Grace,  but  in  a  di'eamy 
absent  manner,  as  one  who  had  played  an 
important  part  in  the  earlier  and  happier 
portion  of  her  life,  but  who,  her  where- 
abouts now  being^  unknown,  was  inacces- 
sible, and  not  to  be  counted  on.  The  scene 
of  horror  which  Anne  Studley  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  illness  supervening  upon 
that  scene,  had  given  her  a  mental  shock 
greater  than  those  around  her  suspected, 
or  than  she  knew  herself  ;  broad  facts  re- 
mained by  her,  but  minor  detail  was  for- 
gotten or  confused,  and  although  she  felt 
it  odd  that  she  had  not  her  friend  to  turn 
to  for  sympathy,  if  not  for  aid,  she  did 
not  recollect  the  pact  between  them,  or 
the  means  of  intercommunication  which 
they  had  arranged. 

She  dressed  herself  hurriedly,  and  open- 
ing the  bureau,  seated  herself  at  it  with 
the  intention  of  writing  a  letter  to  her 
father,  to  be  posted  on  the  following  day, 
setting  forth  her  reasons  for  escape,  and 
her  determination  that  all  attempts  at 
discovery  and  pursuit  should  be  fruitless. 
]\Iore  than  half  of  this  letter  was  written, 
when  she  suddenly  changed  her  mind 
and  tore  the  paper  into  the  scraps  which 
were  afterwards  found.  Then,  with 
nothing  but  a  small  hand-bag,  in  which 
was  her  scantily  furnished  purse,  she 
passed  into  the  salon,  where  she  spoke  to 
the  femme  de  chambre,  as  the  woman 
had  said  ;  down  the  broad  stau-case,  which 
blue-bloused  Jacques,  with  brushes  strapped 
on  to  his  feet,  was  busily  engaged  in  bees- 
waxmg  and  polishing  ;  and  so  into  the 
street. 

Early  as  yet,  the  closed  houses  present- 
ing   a    somewhat  wall-eyed    appearance. 
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though  the  Info  antamnal  sunshine  is 
beginning  to  wake  and  struggle  into  ex- 
istence, touching  licro  and  there  the  green 
shuttei"s,  the  gilt  and  brazen  image.'!, 
ensigns  of  the  various  crafts  pendant  over 
their  shops;  the  square  bitof  airpet, vchich, 
preparatory  to  shaking,  Jeanne,  the  bonne, 
has  hung  from  the  balcony,  or  tlie  gaily- 
striped  curtains  which  she  has  pushed 
through  the  widelj'  opened  window,  and 
which  are  fluttering  in  the  sea  breeze. 
More  life  now  in  the  streets ;  a  band  of 
female  scavengers,  old  women  with  cling- 
ing, skimpy  garments,  and  handkerchiefs 
tightly  bound  round  their  heads,  feebly 
wielding  their  brooms  and  volubly  chatter- 
ing over  their  work  ;  a  tilt  waggon,  and  a 
tumbrel  drawn  by  white  and  roan  Norman 
horses,  with  their  blue  sheepskin  collars 
and  red  tassels,  and  their  cheery  driver 
yelling  comic  execrations  at  them  from 
his  position  on  the  shafts ;  a  few  soldiers 
dotted  hero  and  there,  with  their  red 
trousers  standing  out  in  contrast  against 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Artois 
peasant-women  coming  into  the  market, 
and  audible  above  all  the  hubbub,  the 
shrill  whistling  of  the  engine  at  the 
station,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  com- 
plaining sea. 

When  Anne  reached  the  station,  she 
found  a  very  different  scene  from  what 
she  had  witnessed  on  her  arrival  the  night 
before  :  hurry  and  bustle  there  was  none ; 
the  excited  mail  passengers  had  been 
whirled  away  in  the  early  morning,  and 
no  more  of  them  were  expected  until  the 
afternoon  ;  a  train  was  going  to  start — a 
local  train — having  its  final  destination  at 
Amiens,  and  calling  at  all  stations  en  route. 
Amiens  was  a  quiet  place,  she  supposed — 
one  which  the  majority  of  travellers  did 
not  think  of  stopping  at,  and  which  would, 
therefore,  be  suitable  for  her  purpose 
for  a  few  days.  Not  without  much  tre- 
pidation did  she  venture  to  take  her  ticket, 
and  then  ensconced  herself  in  a  corner  of 
t'lc    waiting-room,    anxiously   eyeing   her 

:;tending  fellow-passengers.  They  were, 
li'iwevcr,  nearly  all  French,  of  the  artisan 

I-  peasant  class,  but  so  accustomed  to  the 
[■resence  of  English  as  to  take  no  notice  of 
her  shrinking  tigure. 

At  Amiens,  Anne  found  a  clean,  cheery, 
and  cheap  room  at  the  Hotel  du  Iliiin, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  garden 
near  the  station,  which  she  thought  must 
be  beautiful  in  summer  time,  and  which, 
even  then,  with  its  chrysanthemums  and 
evergreens,  was  a   relief  from  the   inter- 


minable poplar-bordered  chaussoes,  and 
where  she  was  looked  after  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Alsatian  landlady,  who  pitied  and 
sympathised  with  her  evident  sorrows 
without  prying  into  their  cause.  By  the 
advice  of  this  good  woman,  Anne  went, 
soon  after  her  arrival,  to  visit  the  cathe- 
dral, and,  when  once  she  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
long-drawn  aisles  and  the  beauty  of  the 
richly-decorated  portals,  the  best  portion 
of  her  days  was  passed  among  them  as,  in 
a  kind  of  dream,  she  saw  the  services 
going  on  before  her;  caught  vivid  glimpses 
of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  ;  saw  gleams 
of  rich  colour,  and  listened  to  the  gi-and, 
sonorous  tones  of  the  organ  swelling  out 
suddenly,  and  dying  away  with  melancholy 
cadence.  Anne  Studley  had  not  been 
brought  up  "as  a  Catholic — the  good  old 
ladies  of  Hampstead  would  have  fainted 
at  the  idea  of  any  of  their  pupils  .sub- 
scribing to  any  of  the  tenets  of  that  faith — 
but  she  was  in  a  sore  strait  just  then,  a 
great  longing  for  the  peace  of  God  and  for 
the  Divine  counsel  was  upon  her ;  and 
before  the  great  figure  of  the  Saviour,  the 
"Beau  Dieu  d' Amiens,"  before  which  so 
many  thousand  heads  and  knees  have  been 
bowed,  she  poured  forth  her  supplications 
and  her  plaint. 

That  niglit — Anno  has  always  declared 
it  was  in  answer  to  her  prayer — there 
suddenly  came  back  to  her  the  recollection 
of  her  conversation  with  Grace,  in  which 
they  had  decided  upon  the  advertisement 
in  the  Times,  and  agreed  upon  tiie  catch- 
word. Brightly  and  clearly  it  all  stood 
out  before  her,  and  as  she  thought  it  over, 
the  dawn  of  iiopc  arose  within  her  stricken 
and  benumbed  soul,  and  she  felt  that  she 
was  no  longer  friendless  aud  l^isi^^on. 
Now  that  she  had  the  power  of  making 
the  appeal  to  Grace,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  it  were  already  responded  to,  so 
convinced  was  she  of  her  friend's  loyalty 
and  fidelity.  She  knew  that  she  was 
justified  in  sounding  tho  tocsin  for  aid, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

Next  day  the  advertisement  was  pre- 
pared— she  obtained  the  address  of  the 
Hotel  de  Lille,  in  Paris,  from  her  hostess, 
who  had  served  her  apprenticeship  to 
the  craft  there,  and  was  still  in  corre- 
spondence with  its  owners — but  then  came 
the  difficulty  of  forwarding  it,  and  pro- 
curing its  insertion  in  tlio  great  journal. 
With  the  exception  of  the  .M  isses  Griggs, 
Anne  knew  of  no  one  in  London  in  whom 
she    could    confide,    and   the   old   ladies, 
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though  they  were  well  and  kindly  disposed 
to  her,  would  be  frightened  to  act  in  any 
matter  which  was  not  absolutely  plain  and 
straightforward,  and  would  at  once  scent 
danger  and  impropriety  in  so  apparently 
suspicious  a  missive.  At  last  Anne 
bethought  her  of  a  woman  who  in  the 
early  days  of  her  residence  had  been  a 
servant  at  Chapone  House,  but  who  had 
married  well,  and  still  retained  the  afiec- 
tion,  with  which  kindness  shown  to  her 
during  an  illness,  had  induced  her  to 
regard  the  two  friends.  To  this  woman 
Anne  wrote,  imploring  her  for  the  love  of 
Heaven  to  do  her  bidding,  without  en- 
quiry, and  without  delay,  and  then  having 
despatched  her  letter  and  its  enclosure,  she 
determined  on  making  her  way  to  Paris, 
and  there  awaiting  the  result.  Accordingly 
the  next  day  she  took  farewell  of  her  kind 
hostess  of  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  and  started 
once  more  on  her  journey.  She  had  to 
wait  some  time  at  the  station,  for  the  tidal 
train  from  Paris  en  route  for  Boulogne 
was  stopping  there,  and  the  passengers 
were  crowding  the  restaurant  and  prome- 
nading the  platform.  As  Anne  was  gazing 
at  them  through  the  glazed  doors  of  the 
waiting-room,  a  familiar  form  attracted 
her  eye,  and  she  suddenly  and  swiftly  drew 
back  and  remained  hidden  behind  the 
little  throng  until  the  train  had  started. 
Captain  Studley,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
caused  her  fright,  had  no  notion  of  his 
proximity  to  his  daughter.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigarette  at  the  door  of  the 
carriage  devoted  to  ladies,  and  appa- 
rently making  himself  very  agreeable  to 
one  of  its  inmates  ;  and  when  Anne  was 
sufficiently  tranquil  to  reason  with  herself, 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
flioi'o  Ti-aa  XLO  cliaiiuB  uf  mectmg  her  father 
in  the  city  to  which  she  was  being  rapidly 
conveyed. 

Late  that  night,  she  arrived  at  the  Rue 
du  Nord ;  the  bustle,  the  lights,  the  shout- 
ing of  the  porters,  the  confusion  among 
the  passengers,  the  hurried  inquiries  in  a 
foreign  language  were  sufficiently  em- 
barrassing ;  but,  at  last,  she  obtained  a 
fiacre,  and,  with  her  bag  containing  the 
few  purchases  she  had  made  while  at 
Amiens,  was  driven  to  the  Hotel  de  Lille. 
But  even  at  that  well-conducted  establish- 
ment chaos  seemed  to  reign.  Anne  in- 
quired for  a  letter  addressed  to  herself, 
but  was  informed  that  none  had  arrived. 
In  groat  tribulation  she  was  turning  away, 
when  the  landlady  told  her  they  had  an 
English   lady  in  the  house  who  was  very 


ill ;  and  while  she  was  speaking  a  femme 
de  chambre  came  rushing  downstairs,  and 
to  all  Anne's  hurried  questions  she  could 
get  from  the  girl  no  answer  but  the  words, 
"  Bile  se  meurt !  elle  est  a  I'agonie  !  " 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING-UP. 

When,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their 
theatrical  exhibitions,  Thespis  and  his  play- 
fellows first  daubed  their  faces  with  the  lees 
of  wine,  they  may  be  said  to  have  initiated 
that  art  of  "  making-up  "  which  has  been 
of  such  important  service  to  the  stage. 
Paint  is  to  the  actor's  face  what  costume 
is  to  his  body — a  means  of  decoration  or 
disguise,  as  the  case  may  require  ;  an  aid 
to  his  assuming  this  or  that  character,  and 
concealing  the  while  his  own  personal 
identity  from  the  spectator.  The  mask 
of  the  classical  theatre  is  only  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  "  make-up,"  in  that  it  sub- 
stituted a  fictitious  facial  expression  for 
the  actor's  own.  Roscius  is  said  to  have 
always  played  Ln  a  vizard,  on  account  of  a 
disfigui-ing  obliquity  of  vision  with  which 
he  was  afflicted.  It  was  as  an  especial 
tribute  to  his  histrionic  merits  that  the 
Romans,  disregarding  this  defect,  requii-ed 
him  to  relinquish  his  mask,  that  they  might 
the  better  appreciate  his  exquisite  oratory 
and  delight  in  the  music  of  his  voice.  In 
much  later  years,  however,  "  obliquity  of 
vision  "  has  been  found  to  be  no  obstacle 
to  success  upon  the  stage.  A  di-amatic 
critic,  writing  in  1825,  noted  it  as  a 
strange  fact  that  "  our  three  light  come- 
dians, Elliston,  Jones,  and  Browne"  each 
suffered  from  "  what  is  called  a  cast  in  the 
eye." 

To  young  and  inexperienced  players  a 
make-up  is  precious,  in  that  it  has  a  forti- 
fying effect  upon  their  courage,  and 
relieves  them  in  some  degree  of  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  personality.  They  are 
the  better  enabled  to  forget  themselves, 
seeing  that  their  identity  can  hardly  be 
present  to  the  minds  of  others.  Garrick 
made  his  first  histrionic  essay  as  Aboan, 
in  the  play  of  Oroouoko,  "  a  part  in  which 
his  features  could  not  easily  be  discerned  : 
under  the  disguise  of  a  black  countenance 
he  hoped  to  escape  being  known,  should  it 
be  his  misfortune  not  to  please."  When 
Bottom  the  Weaver  is  allotted  the  part  of 
Pyramus,  intense  anxiety,  touching  his 
make-up,  is  an  early  sentiment  with  him. 
"  What  beard  were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ?  " 
he  inquires.     "  I  will  discharge  it  in  either 
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yoiir  straw-coloiuvd  beard,  your  orange- 
tawny  bo;\rd,  your  purple-in-graiii  beard, 
or  your  Freneh-crown-colonr  beai-d,  your 
perfect  yellow."  Clearly  tbo  beard  was  an 
important  part  of  the  make-up  at  this 
time.  Further  on.  Bottom  counsels  his 
brother  clowns :  "  Get  your  apparel  to- 
gether, good  strings  to  your  beards,  new 
ribbons  to  your  pumps ;  "  and  there  are 
especial  injunctions  to  the  effect  that  Thisbe 
shall  be  provided  with  clean  linen,  that 
the  lion  shall  pare  his  nails,  and  that  there 
shall  be  abstinence  from  onions  and  garlic 
on  the  part  of  the  company  generally. 

Old  John  DoAvncs,  who  was  prompter  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  from 
16G2  to  irOG,  and  whose  Roscius  Angli- 
canus  is  a  most  valuable  history  of  the 
stage  of  the  Restoration,  describes  an  actor, 
named  Johnson,  as  being  especially  "skil- 
ful in  the  art  of  painting,  which  is  a  great 
adjument  ivery  promovont  to  the  art  of 
elocution."  Mr.  Waldron,  who,  in  1789, 
produced  a  new  edition  of  the  Roscius 
Anglicanus,  with  notes  by  Tom  Davies, 
the  biographer  of  Garrick,  decides  that 
Downes's  mention  of  the  "art  of  painting  " 
has  reference  to  the  art  of  "  painting  the 
face  and  marking  it  with  dark  lines  to 
imitate  the  wrinkles  of  old  age."  This, 
AValdron  continues,  "  was  formerly  carried 
to  excess  on  the  stage,  though  now  a  good 
deal  disused.  I  have  seen  actors,  who 
were  really  older  than  the  characters  they 
were  to  represent,  mark  their  faces  with 
black  lines  of  Indian  ink  to  such  a  degi-eo 
that  they  appeared  as  if  looking  through 
a  mask  of  T^-ire."  And  Mr.  Waldron  finils 
occasion  to  add  that  "ilr.  Garrick's  skill 
in  the  necessary  preparation  of  hi.s  face 
for  the  aged  and  venerable  Lear,  and  for 
Lusignan,  was  as  remarkable  as  his  per- 
fonnance  of  those  charactei-s  was  ad- 
mirable." 

In  1741  was  published  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Account  of  the  Theatres  in  Europe, 
a  translation  of  a  work  by  "  the  famous 
Lewis  Riccoboni  of  the  Itiilian  Theatre  at 
Paris."  The  author  had  visited  England 
in  17i!7,  apparently,  when  he  had  conversed 
with  the  great  Mr.  Congreve,  finding  in 
him  "taste  joined  with  great  learning," 
and  studied  with  some  particularity  the 
condition  of  the  English  stage.  "  As  to 
the  actors,"  he  writes,  "  if,  after  forty-five 
years'  experience  I  may  be  entitled  to  give 
my  opinion,  I  dare  advance  that  the  best 
actors  in  Italy  and  France  come  far  short 
of  those  in  England."  And  he  devotes 
some  space  to  a  description  of  a  perform- 


ance ho  witnessed  at  the  Theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  skill  of  an  actor  who  personated 
an  old  man.  "  He  who  acted  the  old  man 
executed  it  to  the  nicest  perfection  which 
one  could  expect  in  no  player  who  had 
not  forty  years'  experience.  ...  I  made 
no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  being  an  old 
comedian,  who,  instructed  by  long  ex- 
perience, and,  at  the  same  time,  assisted 
by  the  weight  of  years,  had  performed  it 
so  naturally.  But  how  great  was  my 
surprise  when  I  learned  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-six  !  I  could 
not  believe  it ;  but  I  owned  that  it  might 
be  possible  had  he  only  used  a  trembling 
and  broken  voice  and  had  only  an  extreme 
weakness  possessed  his  body,  because  I 
conceived  it  possible  for  a  young  actor,  by 
the  help  of  art,  to  imitate  that  debUity  of 
nature  to  such  a  pitch  of  exactness ;  but 
the  wrinkles  of  his  face,  his  sunken  eyes, 
and  his  loose  and  yellow  checks,  the  most 
certain  marks  of  a  great  old  age,  were  in- 
contestible  proofs  against  what  they  said 
to  me.  Notwithstanding  all  this  I  was 
forced  to  submit  to  trath,  because  I  know 
for  certain  that  the  actor,  to  tit  himself  for 
the  part  of  the  old  man,  spent  an  hour  in 
dressing  himself,  and  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  several  pencils,  he  disguised  his 
face  so  nicely  and  painted  so  artificially  a 
part  of  his  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  that,  at 
the  distance  of  six  paces,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  deceived.  I  was  desii'ous  to  be 
a  witness  of  this  myself,  but  pride  hindered 
me ;  so,  knowing  I  must  be  ashamed,  I 
was  satisfied  with  a  confirmation  of  it  from 
other  actors.  Mademoiselle  Salle,  among 
others,  who  then  shone  upon  that  stage, 
confessed  to  me  that  the  first  time  she  saw 
him  perform  she  doi'st  not  go  into  a  jiassage 
where  he  was,  fearing  lest  she  should  throw 
him  down  should  she  happen  to  touch  him 
in  passing  by."  Assuredly  a  more  successful 
make-up  than  this  could  not  be  desired. 
In  conclusion.  Signer  Riccoboni  flatters 
himself  that  his  reference  to  this  matter 
may  not  be  thought  altogether  useless  ; 
"  it  may  let  us  know  to  what  an  exactness 
the  English  comedians  carry  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  may  serve  for  a  proof  of  all 
that  I  have  advanced  of  the  actors  of  the 
English  theatre." 

Doggot,  the  old  comedian  of  Queen 
Anne's  time — to  whom  we  owe  an  annual 
boat  race  upon  the  Thames  for  a  "coat 
and  badge,"  and,  inferential ly,  tiic  popular 
burletta  of  The  Waterman — was  remark- 
ably skilful,   according   to  Colley  Cibbcr, 
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"  in  dressing  a  character  to  the  greatest 
exactness  ....  the  least  article  of 
whatever  habit  he  wore  seemed  to  speak 
and  mark  the  different  humour  he  repre- 
sented :  a  necessary  care  in  a  comedian,  in 
which  many  have  been  too  remiss  or 
ignorant."  This  is  confirmed  by  another 
critic,  who  states  that  Dogget  "could  with 
the  greatest  exactness  paint  his  face  so  as 
to  represent  the  ages  of  seventy,  eighty, 
and  ninety,  distinctly,  which  occasioned 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  tell  him  one  day 
at  Button's  Coffee  House,  that  'he  excelled 
him  in  painting,  for  that  he  could  only 
paint  from  the  originals  before  him,  but 
that  he  (Dogget)  could  vary  them  at 
pleasure,  and  yet  keep  a  close  likeness.'  " 
In  the  character  of  Moneytrap,  the  miser 
in  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  The  Con- 
federacy, Dogget  is  described  as  wearing 
"  an  old  threadbare  black  coat,  to  which 
he  had  put  new  cuffs,  pocket-lids  and 
buttons,  on  purpose  to  make  its  rustiness 
more  conspicuous.  The  neck  was  stuffed 
so  as  to  make  him  appear  round-shouldered, 
and  gave  his  head  the  greater  prominency; 
his  square-toed  shoes  were  large  enough 
to  buckle  over  those  he  wore  in  common, 
which  made  his  legs  appear  much  smaller 
than  usual."  Altogether,  Mr.  Dogget's 
make-up  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very 
thorough  and  artistic  kind. 

Garrick's  skill  "  in  preparing  his  face," 
has  been  already  referred  to,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Waldron.  From  the 
numerous  pictures  of  the  great  actor,  and 
the  accounts  of  his  histrionic  method 
furnished  by  his  contemporaries,  it  would 
seem,  however,  as  though  he  relied  less 
upon  the  application  of  paint  than  upon 
his  extraordinary  command  of  facial  ex- 
lireseion.  At  a  moment's  notice  he  com- 
pletely varied  his  aspect,  "  conveying  into 
his  face  every  possible  kind  of  passion, 
blending  one  into  another,  and  as  it  were 
shadowing  them  with  an  infinite  number 
of  gradations.  ...  In  short,"  says 
Dibdin,  "  his  face  was  what  he  obhged 
you  to  fancy  it :  age,  youth,  plenty, 
poverty,  evei-ything  it  assumed."  Certainly 
an  engraved  portrait  of  Garrick  as  Lear, 
published  in  17G1,  does  not  suggest  his 
deriving  much  help  from  the  arts  of 
making-up  or  of  costume.  He  wears  a 
short  robe  of  velvet,  trimmed  with  ermine, 
his  white  wig  is  disordered  and  his  shirt 
front  is  much  crumpled ;  but  otlierwise 
his  white  silk  hose,  lace  ruffles,  high-heeled 
shoes  and  diamond  buckles,  are  more  ap- 
propriate to  Sir  Peter  Teazle  than  to  King 


Lear.  And  as  much  may  be  said  of  his 
closely  shaven  face,  the  smooth  surface  of 
which  is  not  disturbed  by  the  least  vestige 
of  a  beard.  Yet  the  King  Lears  of  later 
times  have  been  all  beard,  or  very  nearly 
so.  With  regard  to  GaiTick's  appearance 
in  the  part  of  Lusignan,  Davies  relates 
how,  two  days  before  his  death,  the 
suffering  actor,  very  wan  and  sallow  of 
countenance,  slow  and  solemn  of  move- 
ment, was  seen  to  wear  "  a_  rich  night- 
gown, like  that  which  he  always  wore  in 
Lusignan,  the  venerable  old  king  of 
Jerusalem  ;  he  presented  himself  to  the 
imagination  of  his  friend  as  if  he  was  just 
ready  to  act  that  character." 

Charles  Mathews,  the  elder,  no  doubt 
possessed  much  of  Garz-ick's  power  of 
changing  at  will  his  facial  aspect.  At  the 
theatre  of  course  he  resorted  to  the  usual 
methods  of  making-up  for  the  part  he 
played ;  but  the  sudden  transformations 
of  which  his  At  Homes  largely  consisted 
were  accomplished  too  rapidly  to  be  much 
assisted  by  pencilling  the  face,  as  were 
indeed  the  feats  he  sometimes  accomplished 
in  private  circles,  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  friends.  In  the  Biography  of  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Mathews  relates  how  his 
advice  was  once  sought  by  Godwin  the 
novelist,  just  befoi-e  the  publication  of  his 
story  of  Cloudesly,  on  a  matter — the  art 
of  making'-iap — the  actor  was  held  to  have 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  Godwin  wrote 
to  him  : — "  My  dear  Sir — I  am  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  writing  a  work  of 
fiction,  a  part  of  the  incidents  of  which 
will  consist  in  escapes  in  disguises.  It 
has  forcibly  struck  me  that  if  I  could  be 
indulged  in  the  pleasure  of  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  you  on  the  subject,  it 
would  furnish  me  with  some  hints,  which, 
beaten  on  the  anvil  of  my  brain,  would  be 
of  eminent  service  to  me  on  the  occasion," 
&c.  A  meeting  was  appointed,  and  at  an 
early  date  the  author  dined  at  the  actor's 
cottage.  Godwin,  anxious  not  to  outi'age 
probability  in  his  story,  sought  infor- 
mation as  to  "  the  power  of  destroying 
personal  identity."  Mathews  assumed 
several  disguises,  and  fully  satisfied  his 
visitor  upon  the  point  in  question.  "Soon 
after,"  writes  Mrs. Mathews,  "a  gentleman, 
an  eccentric  neighbour  of  ours,  broke  in 
upon  us  as  Mr.  Godwin  was  expressing 
his  wonder  at  the  variety  of  expression, 
character  and  voice,  of  which  Mr.  ilathews 
was  capable.  We  were  embarrassed,  and 
Mr.  Godwin  evidently  vexed  at  the  in- 
truder.    However,  there  was  no  help  for 
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it;  tbe  servant  had  admitted  liim,  and  he 
was  introduced  in  form  to  Mr.  Godwin. 
The  moment  ^Mr.  Jenkins  (for  such  was 
bis  name)  discovered  the  distinn;nished 
person  he  had  so  luekily  for  him  dropped 
in  npon,  he  was  enthusiastically  pleased 
at  the  event,  talked  to  Mr.  Godwin  about 
all  his  works,  inquired  about  the  forth- 
coming book— in  fact,  bored  him  thi-ough 
and  through.  At  last  the  author  turned 
to  my  husband  for  refuge  against  this 
assault  of  admiration,  and  discovered  that 
his  host  had  left  the  room.  He  therefore 
rose  from  his  seat  and  approached  the 
window  leading  to  the  lawn.  Mr.  Jenkins 
officiously  following,  and  insisting  upon 
ojieuing  it  for  him,  and  while  he  was 
urging  a  provokingly  obstinate  lock,  the 
object  of  his  devoted  attention  waited 
behind  him  for  release.  The  casement  at 
length  flew  open,  and  Mr.  Godwin  passing 
the  gentleman  with  a  courteous  look  of 
thanks,  found  to  his  astonishment  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  disappeared,  and  that  Mr. 
Mathews  stood  in  his  place !  "  Students  of 
Clondesly  may  discover  therein  the  result 
of  Godwin's  interview  with  Mathews,  and 
their  discussion  concerning  the  art  of 
making-up  and  disguise. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Leman  Thomas 
Rede  published  The  Road  to  the  Stage,  a 
Player's ^'llde  ilecnm,  setting  forth,  among 
other  matters,  various  details  of  the 
dressing-rooms  behind  the  curtain.  Com- 
plaint was  made  at  the  time  that  the  work 
destroyed  "the  romance  of  the  profession," 
and  laid  bare  mysteries  of  the  actor's  life, 
such  as  the  world  in  general  had  small 
I'Diicem  with.  But  Mr.  Rede's  revelations 
i1m  not  tell  very  much ;  at  any  rate,  the 
secrets  he  deals  with  have  come  to  be 
things  of  common  knowledge.  Nor  are 
liis  instructions  upon  the  art  of  making- 
n]i  to  bo  accounted  highly  in  these  times. 
■■  ijight  comedy  calves,"  he  tells  us,  "are 
I  ide  of  ragged  silken  hose  ;  "  and  what 
i  ly  be  called  "Othello's  blacking,"  is  to  be 
■  mposed  of  "  burnt  cork,  pulverised  and 
mixed  with  porter."  Legs  coming  before 
tiie  footlights  must  of  course  be  improved 
by  mechanical  means,  when  nature  has 
been  unkind,  or  time  has  destroyed 
symmetry;  but  art  has  probably  dis- 
covered a  better  method  of  concealing 
deficiencies  than  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  "  ragged  silken  hose."  The  veteran 
light  comedian,  Lewis,  wlioat  ver3-advanccd 
age  appeared  in  juvenile  characters,  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  was 
famed  for  his  skill  in  costune,  and  making- 


up.  But  one  night  a  roguish  actress, 
while  posted  near  him  in  the  side  wings, 
employed  herself  in  converting  one  of  his 
calves  into  a  pincushion.  As  soon  as  he 
discovered  the  trick,  he  affected  to  feel 
great  pain,  and  drew  up  his  leg  as  though 
in  an  agony  ;  but  he  had  remained  too 
long  unconscious  of  the  proceeding  to 
persuade  lookers-on  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  limb's  symmetry.  With  regard  to 
Othello's  complexion,  there  is  what  the 
Cookery  Books  call  "  another  way." 
Chetwood  in  his  History  of  the  Stage, 
174:\>,  writes,  "  the  compoisition  for  black- 
ening the  face  are  (sic)  ivory  black  and 
pomatum ;  which  is  with  some  pains 
cleaned  with  fresh  butter."  The  infor- 
mation is  given  in  reference  to  a  perform- 
ance of  Othello,  by  the  great  actor  Burton 
Booth.  It  was  hot  weather,  and  his  com- 
plexion in  the  later  scenes  of  the  play  had 
been  so  disturbed,  that  he  had  assumed 
"the  appearance  of  a  chimney  sweeper." 
The  audience,  however,  were  so  impressed 
by  the  art  of  his  acting,  that  they  disre- 
garded this  mischance,  or  applauded  him 
the  more  on  account  of  it.  On  the 
repetition  of  the  play  he  wore  a  crape 
mask,  "  with  an  opening  proper  for  the 
mouth,  and  shaped  in  form  for  the  nose." 
But  in  the  first  scene  one  part  of  the  mask 
slipped  so  that  he  looked  "like  a  magpie." 
Thereupon  ho  was  compelled  to  resort 
again  to  lamp-black.  The  early  Othellos, 
it  may  be  noted,  were  of  a  jet-black  hue, 
such  as  wo  now  find  on  the  faces  of  Christy 
IMinstrels  ;  the  Moors  of  later  times  have 
been  content  to  paint  themselves  a  dark 
olive  or  light  mahogany  colour.  But  a 
liability  to  soil  all  they  touch  has  always 
been  the  misfortune  of  Othellos.  There 
was  great  laughter  iu  the  theatre  one 
night  when  Stephen  Kemble,  playing 
Othello  for  the  first  time  with  Miss 
Satchell  as  Dcsdemona,  kissed  her  before 
smothering  her,  and  left  an  ugly  patch  of 
soot  upon  her  cheek. 

Another  misadventure,  in  regard  to  the 
complexion  of  Shakespeare's  Moor,  has 
been  related  of  an  esteemed  actor,  now  and 
for  many  years  past  attached  to  the  llay- 
market  Theatre.  While  but  a  tyro  in  his 
profession,  he  had  undertaken  to  a])pear 
as  Othello,  for  one  night  only,  at  the 
Gravesend  Theatre.  But,  not  being  ac- 
(|uainted  with  the  accustomed  method  of 
blackening  his  skin,  and  being  too  nervous 
and  timid  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
he  applied  to  his  face  a  burnt  cork,  simply. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  on 
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seeking  to  resume  his  natural  line,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  ■cashing  in  soap  and 
water,  he  found,  to  his  great  dismay,  that 
the  skin  of  his  face  was  peeling  off  rather 
than  the  colour  disappearing !  The  cork 
had  been  too  hot  by  a  great  deal,  and  had 
injured  his  cuticle  considerably.  With 
the  utmost  haste,  although  announced  to 
play  Hamlet  on  the  following  evening,  the 
actor — who  then  styled  himself  Mr.  Hnl- 
singham,  a  name  he  forthwith  aban- 
doned— hired  a  post-chaise  and  eloped  from 
Gravesend. 

Making-up  is  in  requisition  when  the 
performer  desires  to  look  either  younger 
or  older  than  he  or  she  really  is.  It  is,  of 
course,  with  the  first-named  portion  of  the 
art  that  actresses  are  chiefly  concerned, 
although  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Woffington, 
accepting  the  character  of  Veturia  in 
Thomson's  Coriolanus,  did  not  hesitate  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  age,  and  to  paint 
lines  and  wrinkles  upon  her  fair  face.  But 
she  was  a  great  artist,  and  her  loveli- 
ness was  a  thing  so  beyond  all  question 
that  she  could  afford  to  disguise  it  or  to 
seem  to  slight  it  for  a  few  nights  ;  possibly 
it  shone  the  brighter  afterwards  for  its 
brief  eclipse.  Otherwise,  making-up  per- 
tains to  an  actor's  "line  of  business,"  and 
is  not  separable  from  it.  Once  young  or 
once  old  he  so  remains,  as  a  rule,  until  the 
close  of  his  jirofessional  career.  There  is 
indeed  a  story  told  of  a  veteran  actor  who 
still  flourished  in  juvenile  characters,  while 
his  son,  as  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  necessity, 
invariably  impersonated  the  old  gentlemen 
of  the  stage.  But  when  the  two  players 
met  in  a  representation  of  the  Rivals,  and 
Sir  Anthony,  the  son,  had  to  address 
Captain  Absolute,  the  father,  the  humour 
of  the  situation  appealed  too  strongly  to 
the  audience,  and  more  laughter  than 
Sheridan  had  ever  contemplated  was 
stirred  by  the  scene. 

The  veterans  who  have  been  accused  of 
superfluously  lagging  upon  the  stage,  find 
an  excuse  for  their  presence  in  the  skill  of 
their  make-up.  For  the  age  of  the  players 
is  not  to  be  counted  by  the  almanack,  but 
appraised  in  accordance  with  their  looks. 
On  the  scene  to  seem  young  is  to  be  young, 
though  occasionally  it  must  happen  that 
actors  and  audience  are  not  quite  in  agree- 
ment upon  this  question  of  aspect.  There 
have  been  many  youthful  dramatic  heroines 
very  well  stricken  in  years  ;  ingenues  of 
advanced  age,  and  columbines  who  might 
almost  be  crones ;  to  say  nothing  of 
"  young  dogs"  of  light  comedians,  who,  in 


private  life,  are  well  qualified  to  appear  as 
grandsires,  or  even  as  great  grandfathers. 
But  ingenuity  in  painting  the  face  and 
padding  the  figure  will  probably  long 
secure  toleration  for  patriarchal  Romeos, 
and  even  for  matriarchal  Juliets. 

Recent  discoveries  have  no  doubt  bene- 
fited the  toilets  of  the  players,  which, 
indeed,  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  the 
fierce  illumination  of  the  modern  stage 
being  considered.  In  those  palmy  but 
dark  days  of  the  drama,  when  gas  and 
lime-lights  were  not,  the  disguising  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  time  must  have  been 
a  comparatively  easy  task. 

However,  supply  as  usual  has  followed 
demand,  and  there  are  now  traders 
dealing  specially  in  the  materials  for 
making-up,  in  theatrical  cosmetics  of  the 
best  possible  kind  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  :  "  superfine  rouge,  rose  for  lips, 
blanc  (liquid  and  in  powder),  pencils  for 
eyebrows,  creme  de  I'laiperatrice  and  Fleur 
de  riz  for  softening  the  skin,  &c."  Further, 
there  are  the  hairdressers,  who  provide 
theatrical  wigs  of  all  kinds,  and  advertise 
the  merits  of  their  "  old  men's  bald  pates," 
which  must  seem  a  strange  article  of  sale 
to  those  unversed  in  the  mysteries  of  stage 
dressing-rooms.  One  inventive  person,  it 
may  be  noted,  loudly  proclaims  the  merits 
of  a  certain  "  spu-it  gum  "  he  has  concocted, 
using  which,  as  he  alleges,  "  no  actor  need 
fear  swallowing  his  moustache  " — so  runs 
the  form  of  his  advertisement. 

Of  Mademoiselle  Gruimard,  the  famous 
French  opera-dancer,  it  is  related,  that  her 
portrait,  painted  in  her  early  youth,  always 
rested  upon  her  dressing-table.  Every 
morning,  during  many  years,  she  carefully 
made  up  her  face  to  bring  her  looks  in  as 
close  accord  as  possible  with  the  loveliness 
of  her  picture.  For  an  incredible  time 
her  success  is  reported  to  have  been  some- 
thing marvellous.  But  at  last  the  con- 
viction was  forced  upon  her  that  her  facial 
glories  had  departed.  Yet  her  figure  was  still 
perfectly  symmetrical,  her  grace  and  agility 
were  as  supreme  as  they  had  ever  been. 
She  was  si.xty-four,  when,  yielding  to  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  her  friends,  she  con- 
sented to  give  a  "  very  last  "  exhibition  of 
her  art.  The  performance  was  of  a  most 
special  kind.  The  cm-tain  was  so  far 
lowered  as  to  conceal  completely  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  dancer.  "II  fvit  impos- 
sible anx  spoctateurs,"  writes  a  biographer 
of  the  lady,  "  de  voir  autre  quo  le  travail 
de  ses  jambes  dont  le  temps  avait  respecte 
I'agilite  et  les  formes  pures  et  delicntes  !  " 
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By  way  of  tinnl  word  on  the  subject,  it 
maj-  be  stated  that  making-np  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  histrionic  art;  and 
not,  as  some  would  have  it,  the  very  be-all 
and  end-nll  of  acting.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  modern  face- 
painting  upon  the  stage,  and  the  skill  with 
which,  in  some  cases,  well-known  person- 
ages have  been  represented  by  actors  of,  in 
truth,  totally  different  pliysiciil  aspect ;  but 
still  there  seems  a  likelihood  of  efforts  of 
this  kind  being  urged  beyond  reasonable 
bounds.  So,  too,  there  appears  to  be  an 
excessive  use  of  cosmetics  and  colouring 
by  yonthfnl  performers,  who  really  need 
little  aid  of  this  kind,  beyond  that  appli- 
cation of  the  hare's-foot  which  can  never 
be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Moreover, 
it  has  become  necessary  for  players,  who 
have  resolved  that  their  faces  shall  be 
pictures,  to  decide  from  what  part  of  the 
theatre  such  works  of  art  are  to  be  viewed. 
At  present  many  of  these  over-painted  coun- 
tenances may  "  fall  into  shape,"  as  artists 
say,  when  seen  from  the  back  benches  of 
the  gallery,  for  instance  ;  but  judged  from 
a  nearer  standpoint  they  arc  really  but 
pictorial  efforts  of  a  crude,  uncomfortable, 
and  mistaken  kind. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

Half  starved  the  fisher  Aliib  stands, 

Upon  the  lied  Sea's  lonely  sands, 

And  beats  hU  breast  with  bleeding  hands. 

The  coral  reef  has  torn  his  net, 

That  nightly  has  in  vain  been  set ; 

His  flimsy  boat  is  leaky  wet. 

The  sun  has  pierced  him  thrust  by  thi-ust. 

His  honks  the  night  dews  blunt  and  rust  j 

Id  Allah  Abib  baa  no  trust. 

He  snaps  his  oars  upon  liig  knee, 

Cursing  the  neighbouring  tamarind  tree 

That  shed  its  fruit  so  lavishly. 

He  turns,  and  lo,  a  bright  star  fell 

From  where  the  happy  Houris  dwell 

(Wliat  men  think  Uearen  is  often  Hell). 

It  falls,  and  as  it  touches  earth, 

It  breaks  to  fiery  dasfc — with  mirth 

Of  unseen  goblins  comes  the  birth. 

An  Afrit,  insolent  and  proud. 

Half  fire,  but  fire  half  veiled  in  clond, 

Arises — Abib  shriek.-*  aload. 

"  Thou  foolish  child  of  clay,"  it  said, 

"  Slonm  not  for  Deity  that's  dead, 

I  too  am  gcd  where'er  1  tread. 

"  Your  other  god  is  but  a  thing 

Bom  of  a  madman'.n  dream — a  king  ? 

A  god  without  brain,  band,  or  wing. 

"  In  rain  this  pining ;  there  is  gold. 

More  than  thy  crazy  txirk  can  hold. 

In  tin*  doll  sea ;  be  proud  and  bold. 

"  Pools  only  kneel ;  up  on  thy  fe«t, 

The  world  beneath  them  scornful  beat  j 

Power  to  the  strong  and  wise  is  sweet. 


"  Let  down  thy  net  before  the  sun, 
His  circle  of  the  day  has  ruu, 
Thy  insect  life  is  but  begun. 
"  A  mist  arises  from  the  sea. 
My  simoom  horse  has  come  for  me  ; 
Curse  Allah  and  be  rich  and  free." 

•  *  •  * 

When  Hassan  rises  from  his  ti-anoe. 
The  moonbeams  on  the  waters  dance, 
Tlie  slow  tides  meeting  break  and  glance. 
Without  a  prayer  his  net  he  threw. 
The  quick  cast  in  a  circle  flew. 
Then  settled  slowly  sure  and  true. 
Ho  drags,  and  lo  !  a  toiling  weight, 
A  burden  pouderous  and  great. 
The  glimmer  of  a  golden  freight. 
A  dead  man's  hau-  mats  all  the  rings, 
A  golden  garment  laps  and  clings — 
A  blazing  crown  with  jewel  wings. 
A  frown  is  on  the  dead  man's  face. 
His  lips  are  pressed  in  stern  grimace, 
His  hand  is  on  his  arrow  case. 
Mark  on  his  signet's  jewellery, 
"  Pharoah,  the  son  of  Isis,  he 
Who  rules  both  Egypts,  kneel  to  me." 
Now  Abib  to  his  homo  returns, 
The  signet  in  his  turban  burns — 
See  !  this  is  what  God's  chosen  earns. 
They  crown  hiiu  lord  of  every  feast, 
With  cruel  jests  he  spurns  the  priest, 
Though  hurrying  to  the  Holy  East. 
The  genii's  blessing  is  a  curse. 
From  bad  glides  Abib  on  to  worse. 
His  greedy  guests  soon  drain  his  piu'se. 
A  cohort  comes  and  fires  the  town  ; 
And  Abib,  ivith  his  head  hung  down. 
Upon  a  cross  wears  Egypt's  crown. 


A  GREAT  PARISIAN  RESTAURANT. 

Who  that  knows  Paris  is  unacquainted 
with  the  Cafe  Riche  ?  Even  though  cir- 
cumstances of  a  private  nature,  which 
delicacy  forbids  ns  to  discuss,  may  have 
prevented  him  from  entering  its  doors,  he 
will  ccrtaiidy  recollect  the  long  white 
facade,  fringed  with  a  row  of  tables  and 
iron  chairs,  where  luckier  mortals  seek  an 
appetite  in  absinthe,  or  a  digestive  in 
coffee  and  cognac.  Eating-houses  of  re- 
nownthero  are  by  the  dozen  in  Paris,  but 
none  like  the  Cafe  Riche.  Across  the 
Boulevard,  almo.st  opposite,  stands  the 
Anglais,  always  quiet,  mysterious,  veiled 
with  long  muslin  curtains.  Below,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Chausee  d'Antin,  is  the  Foy, 
through  whose  narrow  windows  and 
open  door  one  steals  a  glimpse  of  white 
and  gold,  long  mirrors  in  every  niche, 
divans  of  red  velvet,  and  the  heaviest  of 
Russian  "  swells "  seated  thereon.  The 
Anglais,  over  discreet,  encourages  no 
loitering  about  its  doors.  The  Foy  has  but 
a  single  line  of  chairs  along  its  Boulevard 
front.     These  people  know  best  their  own 
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clientele,  and  the  proof  of  their  judgment  is 
that  the  dozen  seats  before  the  Foy  are  all 
too  many  for  the  occupants ;  whilst  at  the 
Riche  you  may  prowl  for  ten  minutes  be- 
fore you  find  sitting  room  in  the  long 
double  row.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in- 
deed, that  M.  Bignon  aine  is  a  benefactor 
to  his  neighbourhood.  Fashion  is  ever  on 
the  move.  That  Palais  Royal  which, 
when  we  first  knew  Paris,  was  the  very 
centre  of  delights,  the  quarter  where  one 
must  live  if  professing  to  be  anybody,  is 
now  a  desert.  The  Boulevards  and  the 
Grand  Hotel  have  cleared  it.  If  the  mad 
world  of  gaiety  could  but  take  with  it  the 
Cafe  Riche,  I  believe  it  would  move  further 
still,  towards  the  Champs  Elysees. 

What  a  sight  that  is  one  can  behold, 
sipping  one's  absinthe  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Lepelletier !  I  am  not  given  to  the 
joys  of  meditation.  Few  scenes  in  the 
world's  show  can  entice  me  to  look  on,  a 
passive  spectator,  for  many  minutes  ;  but 
this  is  one  of  them.  I  grant  you  that  a 
fine  day  will  bring  men  more  famous  and 
more  powerful,  women  more  beautiful, 
past  your  window  in  Piccadilly ;  that  your 
morning  paper,  which,  like  the  queen's 
drum-tap,  encircles  the  world  betwixt 
sunset  and  dawn,  has  here  no  parallel. 
Life  is  not  so  absorbing  of  interest  in  any 
way,  but  it  is  brighter,  and  what  interest  it 
has  is  more  concentrated.  They  show  you 
ministers  and  generals  of  every  nation  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  merchants  whose  names 
are  good  for  millions,  and  barristers  of  re- 
nown, and  manufacturers  whose  trade- 
mark is  in  honour  over  all  the  world.  But 
somehow  one  can't  feel  such  an  interest  in 
these  people  as  in  those  who  pass  before 
the  Cafe  Riche.  Observe  that  white- 
haired,  grey-bearded  gentleman  with  two 
big  boys,  who  laugh  out  loud  at  the  tale 
he  is  telling  them.  The  young  journalists 
beside  me  recognise,  and  repeat  the  clever 
snub  he  lately  passed  upon  some  financiers 
who  wished  to  make  money,  sideways,  out 
of  his  last  play.  Whilst  everyone  is  talk- 
ing of  the  Tour  du  Monde,  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin  Theatre,  few  recollect  that 
M.  Verne  was  once  a  clerk  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  wlio  wrote  fantastic  novels  and 
plays  unaccepted,  after  his  day's  work  was 
done.  But  some  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  recollected,  and  when  his  famous 
play  was  taken  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin, 
they  waited  on  the  former  clerk  and 
offered  him  a  sum  unknown,  only  to  set 
one  tableau  of  his  joiirney  round  the 
earth  in  the  land  which  they  were  "  finan- 


cing." In  reply,  M.  Verne — so  these 
journalists  tell  me — produced  a  placard  of 
the  theatre.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "what 
you  ask  is  nothing  less  than  to  change  the 
title  of  my  piece.  It  has  been  advertised 
as  the  Tour  du  Monde ;  you  would  wish 
me  to  make  of  it  a  Tour  au  Monde."  A 
witticism  not  to  be  translated  in  perfection, 
but  we  get  near  the  spirit  of  it  in  trans- 
forming a  "  Trip  to  take  in  the  world," 
into  a  "  Trick  to  take  in  the  world." 

Before  one  has  finished  that  silent  ap- 
plause with  which  a  "  good  thing "  is 
greeted  in  company,  arrives  a  small,  grave 
man,  heavily  spectacled  and  moustached, 
who  seats  himself  with  an  air  of  suspicion, 
orders  absinthe  confidentially,  as  though 
some  enemy  lurked  near  with  poison, 
glances  to  right  and  left,  and  sits  bolt 
upright,  resolved  to  give  no  excuse  for  a 
quarrel.-  The  journalists  amaze  me  with 
his  name.  This  is  the  man  who  wrote  the 
frankest,  sweetest  of  all  operas  boufies ! 
whom  I  had  pictured  the  most  candid  of 
all  composers  living.  They  tell  me  he  is 
resolved  never  to  risk  a  premiere  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  born ;  Brussels,  or  London, 
or  New  York  he  will  trust,  but  never 
Paris,  for  there  every  man  is  his  personal 
enemy,  and  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
knows  why.  Who  is  that  lady,  veiled  like 
a  Sphinx,  who  has  descended  from  her 
carriage  fifty  yards  away,  and  comes 
spying  gingerly  amongst  ns  ?  Be  sure, 
my  young  friends  know  all  about  it :  who 
she  is,  whom  she  wants,  and  what  she 
wants  of  him — even  why  she  is  free  to- 
night. Here  is  a  slender  old  man,  who 
looks  tall,  though  he  isn't.  A  few  people 
lift  their  hats  to  him,  and  he  replies  with 
a  quick  salute  :  a  face  thoroughly  Irish, 
though  not  of  the  prognathous-Hibernian 
cast.  His  narrow  face  and  forehead,  steel- 
bright  eye,  and  mouth,  not  resolute  but 
firm,  mark  him  for  the  right-hand  man  of 
some  great  soldier.  Marshal  Macmahon  it 
is,  my  friends  tell  me,  with  an  evident  im- 
pression that  he  treats  his  country  with 
scant  honour  in  promenading  thus,  unat- 
tended by  fifty  clattering  dragoons.  Look- 
ing at  the  marshal  critically,  I  should  say, 
from  his  appearance,  that  he  is  sadly 
waiting  orders.  As  no  one  is  there  to 
give,  no  one,  at  least,  whom  his  loyalty 
will  accept,  he  makes  of  mere  discipline  his 
master,  and  serves  it  faithfully.  Sitting 
at  the  Cafe  Riche,  one  sees  everybody  in 
Paris.  Not  on  the  evening  I  noted  events 
for  this  paper,  but  more  than  once,  I  have 
marked  a  shambling,  powerful  figure  pass 
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by — a  fipfuro  and  a  face  to  notice,  if  but 
for  the  pertinacity  with  wliich  it  looks 
straight  on.  The  face,  indeed,  is  not 
striking — a  heavy,  broad  conntcnance, 
rouglily  bearded,  and  unprepossessing  to 
approach.  This  is  the  e.\-dictator.  Those 
who  know  him  not  may  take  for  mere 
self-containment  that  studied  look  ahead, 
beneath  eyelids  heavily  drooping — and, 
possibly,  they  are  right ;  but  I  recollect  an 
interview  with  the  dictator — no  "ex" 
about  his  title  then — which  suggests  to 
me  another  explanation.  In  the  frankest 
manner  he  threatened  to  shoot  me,  if 
certain  events  occurred  again,  and,  whilst 
doing  so,  he  restlessly  moved  the  papers 
on  his  desk,  keeping  his  profile  only  in  my 
sight.  I  ventured  to  argue  the  point;  and 
then,  throwing  back  the  long  hair  which 
always  droops  over  his  face,  M.  Gambetta 
looked  at  me  for  an  instant.  Well,  I  con- 
fess, I  don't  forget  that  look,  though 
I  had  gone  through  many  perils  before, 
and  many  since  that  November  morning 
four  years  ago.  What  we  both  said  doesn't 
matter  much.  I  left  the  Prefecture  with 
an  excellent  opinion  of  M.  Gambetta  ;  and 
I  hope,  if  he  remembers  the  event,  the 
credit  of  English  "specials"  did  not  suffer 
in  my  hands.  But  when  I  see  pass  by  the 
great  man  fallen,  I  can't  but  think  I 
know  why  he  keeps  his  face  averted. 
They  say  he  mutilated  himself  because  his 
father  would  not  take  him  from  a  school 
he  disliked. 

But  it  is  not  such  wandering  memories 
as  these  which  I  purposed  to  tell,  in  begin- 
ning to  write  of  the  Cafe  Kiche.    I  wanted 
to  show  what  a  great  French  restaurant 
is,  what  capital  it  uses,  what  is  the  system 
which   produces   results   that  all  Europe 
envies   but   cannot   erpial ;    for,    with  all 
honour  to   its    rivals,    the   Foy   and   the 
Anglais — the  first  of  these  was   founded 
by  the  owner  of  the  Cafe  Riche,  and  ceded 
by   him   to   a  j'ounger  brother — with  all 
honour  to  these,  they  don't  come  near  the 
establi.shmcnt  of  Bignon  aine.    Very  many 
■  f  your  readers  have  dined  at  his  house, 
i;d     have     probably    grumbled     at     the 
"addition."    I  am  not  going  to  defend  the  ' 
bill,  but  I  shall  try  to  explain  it:  "A  restau-  i 
rateur,"  says  Brillat  Savarin,  "  is  a  man  [ 
whose  business  is  to  have  a  feast  always  | 
ready  for  the  public,  of  which  the  dishes 
can  bo  split  into  portions  at  the  request  of  ' 
the  consumer."     Both   tlie  word  and  the 
business  are  barely  a  hundred  years  old. 
Even  the  traitonr,  and  the  cabaretier  who  | 
dealt  in  eatables,  are  so  modem  that  Louis 


the  Fourteenth  was  tho  first  monarch  who 
undertook  the  regulation  of  their  affairs. 
The  traitcur  was  then  forbidden  to  supply 
his  clients  with  i)lates  of  meat ;  thoy  must 
take  the  joint  or  nothing.     The  cabaretier, 
before  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  legislation, 
could    serve    people    standing  outside   his 
half-door,    and   was    bound    to    turn    the 
vessel  publicly  upside  down  when  it  was 
returned  to  him  empty — for  what  reason 
former  sovereigns  only  know.     The  Grand 
Monarque  allowed    cabai-etiers   to    supply 
food  and   drink  at  their  option  and  con- 
venience,   but   taxed  them   unmercifully. 
These  people,   ho  \v ever,   made   both  ends 
meet,  and  something  over,  during  the  pious 
period  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign.  But 
when  he  died,   and  every  man  was  free  to 
feast  in    his  own   house,   the    cabaretiers 
came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  bankruptcy. 
In  17ru  their  business  again  entered  into 
repute,  as  I  have  said,  under  another  title. 
But  we  first  hear  of  the  Cafe  Riche  fifteen 
years  after,  in  1785,  when  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth demolished  the  old  walls  of  Paris, 
and  threw  open  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Some   worthy-  citizen,  of  name  unknown, 
immediately  built  a  restaurant  upon  the 
site   of   the   fortifications.      In   fact,   two 
worthy   citizens    rivalled    each    other    in 
enterprise,  for  whilst  the  Cafe  Riche  took 
up    its  station   on   the    very   spot   it    still 
occupies,   tho  Cafe  Hardi  arose  beside  it ; 
but  on  which  side  is  curiously  doubtful 
even     now.       When     our     grandfathers 
rendezvoused    in    Paris,     under    circum- 
stances which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recall, 
the  Cafe  Riche  and  the  Cafe  Hardi  were 
favourite  haunts  with  them — or,   rather, 
with  such  of  them  as  happened  to  have 
plenty  of  money.  There  was  a  proverb  about 
them  which  translates  into  English  with- 
out loss.     "  Jiich  must  he  be  who  dines  at 
the  Cafe  Hardi,  and  hardy  must  he  be  who 
dines   at    the    Cafe   Riche."     The   former 
of  these,   its   very  name  indeed,  vanished 
in   18;^U,  and  the  Riche  fell  gradually  in 
reputation  from  that  period  till  1S.J8,  when 
it  was   bought  by  M.    Bignon.     He  had 
given  up  the  Foy  nine  years  before,  and 
in    the    interim    had    bought    farms    and 
vineyards.     Like  a  good  general,   he   was 
resolved  to  have  a  sound  basis  for  opera- 
tions befoi'e  attempting  his  great  campaign. 
Bringing  to  bear  the  results  of  science  and 
of  English  practice  upon  ])erha])8  the  worst 
cultivated  land  in  France,  he  has  gradu- 
ally   gained    such    fame    and    success    as 
have  transformed    the    wild    Bourbonnais 
into  a  model  district.    Honours,  home  and 
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foreign,  liave  been  showered  on  liim,  and 
the  owner  of  the  Cafe  Riche  is  now  more 
decorated  than  most  generals. 

But  this  by  the  way.  In  1858,  the 
building  we  know  so  well  scarcely  ranked 
higher  than  a  third-class  eating-house. 
Where  the  chairs  stand  was  a  small 
garden,  from  which  steps  led  to  the  house. 
The  new  proprietor's  first  care  was  to  add 
a  floor,  not  on  the  top,  but  on  the  bottom. 
He  employed  a  great  architect,  the  same 
who  built  the  Vendonie  column,  and  they 
suspended  the  house  bodily  on  great 
beams,  raising  it  several  feet.  All  the 
area  was  then  cellared,  and  model  ofiices 
sunk  underground;  this  work  complete, 
they  rebuilt  the  ground  floor  and  united 
it  to  the  airy  structure  overhead.  No 
expense  was  spared  in  these  constructions. 
I  find,  for  instance,  that  the  kitchen  floor 
is  thus  composed:  on  two  feet  thick  of 
puddled  earth  rests  a  sti-atum  of  bricks, 
then  a  stratum  of  rolled  charcoal,  and, 
finally,  a  composition  of  lime,  sand,  and 
hot  cinders,  all  beaten  and  ground  together. 
After  a  polishing  with  pumice  stone  this 
floor  is  black  and  smooth.  It  absorbs  as 
much  moisture  as  you  can  throw  on  it, 
yet  becomes  dry  again  in  very  few  minutes. 
This  is  the  only  cafe  I  know  where 
smoking  is  forbidden  in  all  the  offices — 
never  any  one  had  courage  to  "  try  it  on  " 
at  the  Riche. 

The  house  completed  and  furnished 
throughout,  at  a  cost  of  near  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  it  remained  to  establisli 
the  personnel.  Of  course,  a  perfect 
batterie  de  cuisine  was  indispensable. 
English  people,  and  French  too,  speak  of 
a  batterie  de  cuisine  as  though  it  related 
to  pots  and  pans.  This  is  quite  an  error, 
as  I  learn  upon  the  highest  authority. 
The  cooks  are  the  batterie,  which  to  be 
perfect  must  count  twelve  persons,  besides 
assistants.  Thus — one  chef,  the  master 
of  the  kitchen.  One  chef  saucier,  whose 
business  is  sauce.  One  chef  rotisseur, 
who  attends  to  roasting.  One  chef  entre- 
metier,  who  looks  after  the  entremets. 
One  chef  du  garde  manger,  whose  care  is 
the  meat,  cooked  and  uncooked,  the  cold 
dishes,  &c.,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
more  important  departments. 

Salaries,  of  course,  will  vary,  but  I 
suppose  those  paid  to-day  may  be  taken  to 
i-epresent  the  average.  The  chef  then, 
receives  six  thousand  francs  a  year,  say 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  ;  each  of 
the  sous  chefs  two  thousand  four  hundred 
francs,  say  ninety-six  pounds.     Plvery  one 


of  these  five  ofiicers  has  his  special  assist- 
ant, who  earn  one  thousand  two  hundred 
fi-ancs  apiece  ;  except  the  aide  of  the  chef 
garde  manger,  who  gets  about  one  thou- 
sand francs.  The  eleventh  person  of  the 
batterie  is  the  glacier,  to  make  ices,  at 
three  thousand  francs.  And  the  twelfth, 
the  fournier,  at  three  thousand  francs  also, 
makes  coffee.  None  of  these  ofiicers 
receives  any  perqiiisites,  and  then-  salaries 
seem  moderate  enough.  But  we  must 
remember  that  an  education  in  the  Cafe 
Riche  is  itself  a  fortune.  Graduates  of 
this  school  cany  their  diploma  over  all 
the  world,  earning  honour  and  money 
everywhere.  The  personnel  of  the  kitchen 
is  completed  by  two  officiers  attached  to 
the  ice  and  coffee  stalls,  at  one  thousand 
two  hundi-ed  francs  apiece,  and  two 
gardens  do  cuisine,  who  do  the  dirty  work. 
These  latter  have  no  wages  to  speak  of, 
but  they  claim  all  debris  and  broken 
meats,  which  give  them  a  profit  trouble- 
some to  collect,  but  rising  to  five  or  six 
thousand  francs  a  year.  Besides  all  these, 
in  the  nether  regions,  dwell  knife  and 
plate  cleaners,  the  coutelier,  the  argentier, 
the  bumisseur,  and  three  officiers.  The 
six  are  all  paid  alike,  one  thousand  francs 
a  year.  In  the  cellars  is  a  chef  sommellier, 
and  three  assistants,  whose  salary  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  personnel  du  service,  that  is,  of  the 
upper  regions,  consists  of  a  first  and 
second  maitre  d'hotel,  at  six  thousand 
francs  each,  and  a  thu-d  at  half  that  sum. 
Twenty  waiters,  or  thereabouts,  attend 
your  pleasure.  They  are  paid  by  those 
coppers  which  visitors  leave  on  the  plate 
— one  year  with  another  this  sum  may 
amount  to  eighty  thousand  francs,  say  one 
hundi-ed  and  sixty  jjounds  apiece.  They 
have,  I  believe,  some  small  perquisites 
besides.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in 
which  garfons  de  cafe  make  a  fortune, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  not 
such  habits  of  economy  as  other  working 
men  of  Paris.  The  life  is  very  hard,  much 
more  so  than  that  of  their  English  com- 
rades. There  is  no  closing  act  in  Trance, 
and,  if  yon  ask  a  waiter  in  one  of  these 
fashionable  establishments  what  hour  will 
end  his  service,  he  cannot  tell  you.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  noticed  here  that  all  those 
who  minister  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
life  in  France,  work  three  times  harder 
than  Englishmen,  for  considerably  less 
pay. 

To  emimerate  all  the  personnel  of  a 
grand     restaurant,    it    remains    only    to 
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meiition  the  four  Dames  da  Comptoir, 
who  i-elii've  encli  other  upon  a  dais  more 
or  less  gilded,  and  greet  the  new-comer 
with  a  stare  and  a  bow,  more  or  less 
reserved.  They  earn  from  one  tliousand 
tivo  lumdred  francs  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  francs.  And  there  are  two 
cashiers,  receiving  one  thousand  two 
hundred  francs  each.  Every  person  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  is  allowed 
his  or  her  food. 

The  working  capital  of  a  restaurant  like 
that  I  am  describing  may  be  put  at  eight 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  a  million — 
thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand  pounds. 
The  rent,  on  the  Boulevards,  will  amount 
to  eighty  thousand  francs — three  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Cost  of  in- 
stallation, furniture,  and  the  purchase  of 
such  necessary  wines  as  must  be  on  hand 
in  quantities,  will  reach  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  The  grave,  white-haired  chef 
of  the  cellar  can  show  you  some  curio- 
sities at  the  Cafe  Richc  which  dukes 
might  envy.  Red  wines  of  the  Cote 
d'Or,  dated  1811,  and  so  well  cared  for 
that  never  a  complaint  of  corkage  has  been 
raised ;  Santemes  of  I8l0,  that  fabulous 
vintage;  a  Romance  of  1842,  bonght  at 
the  sale  of  M.  Allain,  and  famed  the  world 
over ;  an  absolutely  complete  collection  of 
Burgundies,  dated  Is.js,  the  finest  crns  on 
record.  As  to  the  foreign  wines,  Stein- 
berg, Johannisberg,  Tokay,  all  gimranteed 
by  a  princely  signature,  the  growers  them- 
selves would  too  gladly  buy  them  back  at  the 
retail  price.  Remark  that  group  of  Sicilian 
wines,  182U  vintage ;  and  that  Madeira,  of 
whose  age  the  old  Ijutler  confesses  himself 
ignorant.  In  the  London  Exhibition  of 
lMr.2,  and  of  Paris  in  't;7,  a  sample  of  this 
cellar  distanced  all  competitors.  Mounting 
from  that  case  of  treasures,  it  is  droll  to 
see  the  owner  of  them  dining  soberly  on  ' 
plain  roast  beef  in  a  comer,  and  drinking  ' 
a  modest  pint  of  old  Modoc,  value  eighteen 
pence. 

It  a])pear8,  then,  that  the  capital  invested 
in  aa  enterprise  of  this  sort  comes  to  a  i 
very  large  amount,  and  that  a  first-rate  I 
restaurant  in  Paris  must  be  considered  a 
very  serious  enterprise.  If  Englishmen 
pat  such  a  sum  into  their  business,  mightn't 
they  obtain  results  somewhat  more  credit- 
able than  those  wo  gmmble  at  ?  M.  Big- 
non,  however,  has  special  advantages  in 
that  Ijase  of  operations  I  have  alluded  to, 
the  properties  to  whirh  he  gave  nine  years 
of  life  to  bring  them  into  conjunction  with 
his  new  restaurant.    I  don't  at  all  hesitate 


to  declare  that  beef  like  his,  the  plain  joint. 
cannot  be  found  in  Piuglaiid  ;  in  France,  of 
course,  it  is  a  miracle.  He  grows  it  himself. 
So  does  he  the  fruit  consumed,  a  large  part 
of  tho  vegetables,  and  a  largo  part  also  of 
the  common  wines.  What  must  be  bonght 
also,  he  buys  himself,  visiting  the  market 
every  day,  and  the  vineyards  each  year  at 
proper  seasons.  Expenses  of  this  sort 
amount  to  twenty-eight  thousand  j^ounds 
a  year,  or  thereabouts. 

Let  us  now  go  down  into  the  kitchen ; 
the   salons  above  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.     At  foot  of  a  very  black 
winding  staircase  lies  the  garde   manger, 
where  the  grand  chef  receives  liis  visitors. 
Here,  on  a  stone  slab,  fish  are  arranged  as 
if  for  sale,  and  lobsters  all  alive,  and  game, 
and  great  joints  of  meat.    Here,  too,  which 
is  more  interesting,  one  sees  sauces  in  their 
solid  state,  and  foie  gras  in  process  of  con- 
fection,   and   terrines   of   game.     It   is   a 
mistake   to  suppose  that  fx'om  Strasbourg 
now  come  the   best  of  those   pies  which 
bear  its  name.     All  the  houses  in  Paris 
which  respect  themselves  make  their  own 
foie  gras,  to  the  great  profit  of  humanity, 
if  tales  bo  true.     I   look  with  awe  upon 
the    mysteries  of  that  famous  sance,  the 
despair  of  rivals,  which  is  named  from  the 
cafe    itself.     Accustomed    only   to    see    it 
liquid,  curdling   over  filleted  soles  like  a 
scarlet    cream,   I   am    rather    astonished 
when  they  show  me  a  solid  substance  in  a 
pot,  bnt  slightly  rosy.      Just  a  taste  of 
tomato,  I  learn,  deepens  its  colour  for  the 
table.     And  how  do  they  make  it  ?     Ah, 
there's    the    secret.     With     the    slightest 
possible  stare  at  my  insular  audacity,  the 
chef  rattles  out  a  long  fan-ago  of   techni- 
calities, from  which  I  can  gather  only  that 
Cray  fish   ponnded,  and   cream   in  quarts, 
have  something  to  do  with  its  composition. 
Dropping   this  subject,  I  turn   to   another 
brown   pot  on  the  row,  which  appears  to 
hold  frozen   lard.     That,   as  they  readily 
tell  me,  is  Bechamel  in  its  solid  state.     On 
the  principle  of  taking  information  when 
you  can  got  it,  I  note  that  this  sauce  is 
composed  of  puree  de  volaille,  that  is,  of 
fowls  simmered  to  a  liquid  state  two  litres, 
mixed   with   five  litres  of  cream,  and  an 
indeterminate  quantity  of  mushrooms  and 
champagne.     I  gather  that   it  takes   ton 
fowls  to  make  a  litre  of  the  puree.     Think 
of   that,  and  then  order  your  Bechamel 
with  a  clear  conscience  if  you  can.     Our 
chef  is  also  a  person  of  ingenuity.     He 
displays  vial  on  vial  of  summer  vegetables, 
preserved  absolutely  wit  hou  t  loss  of  fla  vour. 
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And  lie  finishes  by  producing  a  whole  leg 
of  mutton,  not  pickled  nor  cooked,  which, 
by  his  peculiar  process,  has  been  kept  good 
for  the  last  two  months. 

From  the  garde  manger  one  passes 
round  a  corner — designed  to  keep  out  the 
heat — to  the  chef's  peculiar  domain.  A 
fire  such  as  that  at  which  they  roasted 
martyrs — teste  Foxe's  illustrations  of  the 
subject — burns  in  a  monstrous  grate.  All 
these  ofiices  are  far  below  the  level  of  the 
soil,  and  absolutely  no  air  penetrates,  by 
window  or  grating,  with  the  nether  regions. 
But  the  atmosphere,  though  intensely  hot, 
is  not  close.  In  front  of  the  huge  fire — 
huge  even  to  one  born  in  Staffordshire, 
and  accustomed  to  grates  holding  a  hun- 
dred-weight— in  front  of  the  huge  fire  turns 
a  spit,  of  the  same  model  as  those  we  re- 
member in  college  kitchens.  The  spit  is 
moved  by  a  current  of  air,  descending  be- 
side the  chimney,  which  pours  some 
hundreds  of  square  feet  of  frost  into  the 
room  each  minute.  But  not  from  the  grate 
only  comes  heat.  Your  chef  would  be  even 
more  helpless  than  an  English  kitchen- 
maid,  had  he  not  his  stove.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  that  stove  is  placed — a  solid 
structure  of  brick,  always  red-hot  with 
the  charcoal  in  its  stomach.  I  don't  know 
how  many  places  there  are  for  the  insertion 
of  pots,  pans,  bains-maries,  and  fish  kettles, 
but  the  stove  is  twelve  feet  long  and  six 
feet  wide.  At  one  end,  in  a  copper  tray, 
sauces  simmer  everlastingly.  The  chef 
makes  boast  that  the  essence  of  beef  he 
uses  for  gravy  and  such  purposes  is  four 
times  stronger  than  the  jelly  we  call 
Liebig.  He  tells  me,  and  oilers  to  prove 
by  fig-ures — as  I  did  not  tackle  the  figures 
£  can  form  no  judgment — but  he  tolls  me 
that  for  each  pound  of  meat  consumed  up 
above,  two  pounds,  taking  sauces  all  round, 
are  spent  in  the  kitchens  below.  That's 
what  you  see  stewing  endlessly  on  the  red- 
hot  copper  of  the  stove.  With  this  infor- 
mation, gentlemen,  take  your  pleasure  at 
the  Riche. 

No  more  perfect  kitchen  could  be  buUt 
than  this.  Being  altogether  new,  con- 
structed ujion  principles  in  which  the 
experience  of  cooks  ancient  and  modern 
has  been  utilised,  it  could  have  no  excuse 
for  an  imperfection.  The  floor  I  have 
described ;  the  walls  arc  tiled.  Along  one 
side  runs  a  tank  for  fresh  water  fish, 
where  carp  and  trout  and  crayfish  await 
the  moment  of  their  destiny.  I  learn 
with  interest  that  no  fish  born  in  Seine 
water,  saving  only  gudgeon,  arc  allowed 


admittance  to  that  tank.  That  there  is 
something  peculiar,  something  to  afilect 
delicate  persons,  in  the  water  of  the  Seine 
is  admitted  by  all  doctors,  but  the  chef 
tells  mo  that  he  or  any  first-rate  cook 
would  starve  on  a  crust  rather  than  servo 
a  finny  habitant  thereof.  In  the  middle 
of  our  gossip,  a  maitre  d'hotel  interrupts. 
Two  or  three  papers  he  gives  to  the  chef, 
who  takes  them,  reads,  and  affixes  his 
initials.  Then  he  draws  a  big  knife,  and 
with  the  haft  of  it  taps  the  resounding 
cover  of  the  stove.  "  Attention,  Messieurs ! " 
The  sous-chefs  all  look  up,  and  stand 
motionless ; 

"  Potage  a  la  fautaisie  !  " 

A  roar  on  the  left,  meant  to  signify 
"Entendu  !  "  This  from  the  entremetier, 
who  looks  after  soups  in  his  leisure. 

"  Poisson  a  la  chose  !  " — Roar  in  centre 
from  the  chef  saucier. 

'■  Filet  de  pre  sale  a  I'ideal !  " — Roar  in 
corner  from  the  rotisseur. 

And  so  on  through  a  half-dozen  dinners, 
with  roaring  appropriate  to  each  case. 
"How  do  they  remember?"  I  ask  the 
chef,  who  is  sticking  the  papers  on.  a 
nail.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  answers  with 
the  utmost  frankness.  The  secret  of  the 
mystery  lies  in  this,  I  think,  that  no  drink 
is  allowed  in  working  hours.  Ah,  if  our 
woi'kmen  would  but  submit  to  have  their 
liquor  stopped,  how  triumphantly  would 
they  vanquish  rivals  who  ridicule  whilst 
they  fear  them  ! 

I  confess  that  my  respect  for  the  chef 
suffered  a  little,  when,  examining  the  fish 
tank,  he  declared  a  fine  tench  to  be  a 
trout  de  riviere  ;  yielding  the  point,  how- 
ever, he  explained  his  ignorance  by  saying, 
"  Qs,,  vous  savez.  Test  I'affaire  du  garde- 
manger  ! — Je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  de 
connaiti-e  les  poisons  de  vue — Je  demands 
une  truite !  On  me  la  donue  toute  ecaillee — 
mais  ne  croyez  pas  que  c'etait  une  carpe 
auparavant,"  with  a  big  laugh.  There- 
upon we  turn  to  the  science  of  the 
"high  kitchen,"  and  I  learn  many  facts, 
too  many  to  transcribe  here.  It  appears 
there  is,  in  cookery,  one  grand  mother 
sauce,  the  Fran^aise.  From  that  grande 
mere  spring  five  others,  called  the  sauces 
meres,  the  Espagnole,  the  Allemande,  the 
Bechamel,  the  Veloute,  and  the  mere 
Tomato ;  out  of  these  five,  aided,  of 
course,  by  their  grandmothei',  spring 
two  thousand  little  ones,  within  the 
cognisance  of  my  friend  the  chef.  All  of 
them,  however,  have  a  direct  descent  from 
the  mothers,  though  it  needs  a  practised 
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palate  to  tell  from  which  exactly  each  of  the  pm-suit  of  wild  beasts  was  looked  on 
them  has  sprung.  Ihcre  is  not  any  real  rather  as  a  species  of  warfare  than  as  an 
connection  hctwist  the  name  of  the  sauce  amusement.  The  kin-  who  .slew  a  lion 
anct  Its  meaning.  All  are  French  purely.  !  set  up  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
and  all  date  trom  an  antique  period.  |  bcneht  thus  conferred  on  the  servile  popu- 
ilojnardAmencame  is  not  seen  in  America,    lation    of    shepherds    and    delvers    wlioni, 

probably,  the  lion  might  have  eaten.  Much 


any  more  than  point  lace  d'Aiigleterrc  is 
manufactured  in  England.  These  are  mere 
names  to  distinguish  French  ]iroductions. 
It  resulted  to  me,  from  my  invcstigiitions 
in  a  great  Parisian  restaurant,  that  I  have 
not  since  grumbled  at  my  bill.  After  all, 
one  may  dine  at  the  Riche  itself  twenty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  a  decent  English 
hotel,  and  the  contrast  between  one  and 
the  other  I  should  not  dare  to  explain. 
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the  same  idea  permeates  the  Greek  myths 
that  precede  prosaic  history.  Hercules  is 
deified  for  the  slaughter  which  he  makes 
among  the  noxious  animals  that  are  a 
terror  to  the  rustics.  It  was  not  for 
sport's  sake  that  Atalanta  and  Jason  gave 
chase  to  the  monstrous  boar  of  Calydon. 
As  for  more  peaceful  diversions,  one  radical 
distinction  exists  from  all  time  between 
the  Asiatic  and  the  European.  The  latter 
is  too  active  to  content  himself  with  the 
part  of  a  mere  spectator.  The  former 
hires  persons  of  inferior  position  to  amuse 
his  hours  of  indolence.  That  proverbial 
Oriental  who,  after  watching  the  gyrations 
of  many  waltzers  in  an  English  ball-room, 
naively  inquired  why  the  dancers  did  not 
bid  their  servants  take  all  this  trouble  in 
their  stead,  was  but  expressing  the  senti- 
ments which  have  always  prevailed  from 
Canton  to  Constantinople.  Jugglers  and 
iris    and    musicians, 


Recrkatiox,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  is  by  no  means  so  sinple  and  easy 
of  attainment  as  it  may  be  deemed  to  be. 
To  play  well,  as  to  work  well,  implies  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  progress  on  the 
part  of  a  nation.  Savages,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  have  too  little  imagination  to  be 
apt  at  the  contrivance   or   enjoyment   of  '  buffoons,"  dancin 

pastimes.  There  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  have  been  from  all  time  in  great  demand 
sameness  m  the  diversions  of  barbarous  j  throughout  the  East;  but  the  Indian  rajah 
tribes,  with  whom  a  festival  is  almost  uni-  i  or  the  Chinese  viceroy,  who  takes  his  lan- 
tormly  a  synonym  for  some  magical  incan-  guid  pleasure  by  lolling  amoncr  silken 
tation  or  religious  ceremony.  The  tap  of  cushions  as  he  watches  the  performances 
the  Lapland  drum  and  the  mumming  of  i  of  these  despised  hirelings,  would  stand 
t  le  Lapland  wizards  are  reproduced  on  |  aghast  at  the  proposition  that  he  should 
the  fever-haunted  banks  of  the  Congo,  or  personally  take  a  part  in  some  trial  of  skill 
among  the  wigwams  of  a  Comanche  camp.  I  or  strength.  Certainly  there  is  a  quoit- 
One  set  of  grotesquely-di.sguised  conjurors  i  throwing  game  is  much  favour  amon<T  the 
may  wear  the  blue  fur  of  the  Arctic  fox,  '  Sikhs;  mounted  hockey  players  abouud  in 
another  may  masquerade  in  the  skins  of  [  Assam,  and  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Persians 
hons,  and  a  third  may  muffle  themselves  retain  some  of  their  antique  proficiency  iii 
m  the  shaggy  hides  of  the  bison,  but  the  '  swordmanship  and  hurling  of  the  iereed 
entertainment  itself   is  sure  to  be  nearly  '  ' 

identical.  There  will  be  the  monotonous 
music,  the  dull,  ceaseless  throbbing  of  the 
drum,  the  wailing  of  the  reed-flutes,  the 
hoarse  roar  of  conch-shell  or  walrus-horn. 


p  anu  nuriing  or  ttie  jer 
but    these    warlike    exercises    came    info 
being,  not  as  sports,  but  as  a  preparation 
for  the  battle  day. 

Keenly    as    the    Greeks     enjoyed     the 
.,  ■   ,    .  ,  '    theatre,  where  actor  and  dramatist  were 

the  weird  chant,  the  mystic  dance.     But  .  stimulated  to  do  their  best  by  the  applause 
all  tins  is  no  more  rec»eation  than   wnro    or  the  censure  of  the  most  subtle-wittcd 

audience  that  ever  fronted  a  stage,  they 
loved  the  Isthmian  and  Olympic  games 
better  still.  The  chariot  race,  where  the 
skill  and  coolness  of  the  driver  were  of 


no  more  rcc»eation  than  were 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  or  the  rites  of 
Juggernaut. 

Recreations,  properly  so  called,  had  little 
place  in  the  social  system  of  those  ancient 


empires  whose  records  of  brick  and  stone  |  much  account  as  the  speed  of  the  fierv 
supply  us  with  such  minute  details  of  the  '  steeds  that  hurried  the  Hashing  wheels  so 
national  life.  Hunting  was  the  privilege  !  swiftly  through  the  yellow  dust;  the  wrest- 
ana  the  pnde  of  A.ssynan  monarchs,  their  j  ling  match,  in  which  every  art  of  the  gym- 
satraps  and  chieftauis,  and  to  a  less  degree  I  nasium  was  invoked  to  supplement  the 
01  tlie  warlike  ai-istocracy  of  Egj-pt ;  but  I  strength  of  straining  muscles,  the  contest 
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of  fleet  runners,  were  objects  of  almost 
painful  interest  to  a  nation  that  had  striven 
to  raise  physical  perfection  to  its  highest 
point,  and  that  held  force  and  beauty  in 
as  gi'eat  esteem  as  even  the  loftiest  qua- 
lities of  the  intellect.  Somewhat  of  this 
spu-it  influenced  the  Romans  themselves, 
until  lusury  had  done  its  woi'st  for  them. 
The  period  of  Horace  and  Ovid  was  no  age 
of  hardy  innocence,  yet  there  stiU  lingered 
among  the  rich  Quirites  a  belief  in  the 
civic  virtues  of  athletic  exercise.  Some 
excuse  was  felt  to  be  needed  for  the  indo- 
lent youth  who  neither  ran  nor  wrestled, 
who  "feared  to  touch  the  yellow  Tiber," 
who  did  not,  in  fine,  take  a  manly  part  in 
the  rough  pastimes  which  had  trained  the 
early  Romans  to  many  an  exploit  in  war. 
Now  and  then  a  patrician  condescended  to 
share  in  the  perilous  pastimes  of  the  arena 
itself;  but  as  wealth  and  corruption  in- 
creased, the  citizens  of  the  world's  capital 
came  to  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  it 
was  best  to  look  serenely  on  at  the  mutual 
slaughter  of  trapped  wild  beasts  and  pro- 
fessional gladiators. 

Mediajval  Europe  had  a  most  eclectic 
taste  where  amusements  were  in  question. 
It  is  true  that  the  theatrical  exhibitions  of 
the  classics  were  but  poorly  represented  by 
mysteries  and  miracle-plays  under  clerical 
management  ;  while  the  humble  bull- bait 
was  a  feeble  travesty  of  the  gigantic 
hecatomb  of  lions  and  elephants,  of  sea- 
cows  and  ostriches,  of  German  bears  and 
Numidian  panthers,  which  the  prodigality 
of  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the 
Roman  amphitheatre.  But  the  tourna- 
ment, with  all  its  accompaniments  of 
bright  colours,  glittering  arms,  and  richly 
caparisoned  horses,  its  tiers  of  gaily-dressed 
spectators,  it  3  pavilions  decked  with  flutter- 
ing flags,  must  have  afforded  a  spectacle 
more  brilliant  than  those  gladiatorial  en- 
counters which  were  the  delight  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Sylla  or  Nero.  The 
tilt-yard  was  not,  at  any  period,  so  san- 
guinai-y  a  scene  as  the  cu-cus  had  once 
been,  but  broken  bones  and  pierced  breast- 
plates were  sufficiently  common  to  prevent 
the  sight  from  being  considered  as  a  mere 
pageant,  while  the  performers  were  not,  as 
of  old,  manumitted  slaves  or  prisoners  of 
war,  but  volunteers  of  the  noblest  families, 
fighting,  each  one,  for  the  honour  of  the 
well-known  cognisance  on  shield  and 
helmet.  For  aspirants  to  the  golden  spurs 
of  knighthood,  there  was  the  mimic  en- 
counter with  the  quintain,  the  riding  at  the 
ring,  fencing,  the  vaulting  horse,  and  the 


leaping-bar.  The  'prentice  lad  and  plough- 
boy  were  invited  to  compete  at  cudgel 
play  for  prizes  given  by  the  feudal  lord. 
Mimes  and  drolls,  minstrels  and  morris- 
dancers,  the  glee-maiden  and  the  juggler, 
were  welcome  at  fair  and  feast.  Whoever 
could"  sing  the  newest  song  or  the  oldest 
romaunt  to  viol  or  lute,  whoever  could 
practise  the  world-old  tricks  of  knife  swal- 
lowing, fire-breathing,  anrl  sleight  of  hand, 
the  jester,  the  tumbler,  the  story-teller, 
might  be  sui-e  of  a  livelihood  which,  if  pre- 
carious, was  at  any  rate  more  lightly 
earned  than  that  of  the  ill-fed  mass  of  the 
population. 

As  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the 
growth  of  professional  soldiership  gradu- 
ally caused  the  knight's  martial  services  to 
be  dispensed  with,  hunting  and  hawking 
usurped  the  place  that  had  once  been 
assigned  to  feats  of  strength.  It  might 
hare  been  supposed  that  the  fine  young 
English  gentleman  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  for  instance,  could  have  had  but 
few  idle  hours  on  his  hands,  so  numerous 
were  the  now  neglected  branches  of  learn- 
ing in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  versed. 
Public  opinion  demanded  that  he  should  be 
well  acquainted  in  theory  and  practice  with 
the  different  species  of  falcon,  with  merlin 
and  g'oshawk,  with  hobby,  tarcel  gentle,  and 
ger-falcon,  their  food,  tempers,  training',  and 
diseases,  how  to  tend,  teach,  and  fly  them. 
He  was  expected  to  possess  a  naturalist's 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  wild  beasts  and 
birds,  with  a  smattering  of  farriery,  an 
acquaintance  with  dogs  and  horses  such  as 
only  trainers  and  veterinary  surgeons  can 
now  boast,  to  follow  the  slot  of  a  deer  with 
an  accuracy  that  would  do  credit  to  a  red 
Indian,  and  to  have  an  ear  fine  enough  to 
distinguish  every  blast  of  the  hunting-horn, 
from  fanfare  to  hallali.  Nor  was  it  enough 
to  "be  adi'oit  in  field  sports,  since  a  gentle- 
man was  then,  as  the  attendant  at  a,  lunatic 
asylum  is  now,  presumed  to  be  musician 
enough  to  play  on  at  least  one  instrument, 
and  to  take  part  in  a  glee.  Dancing,  too, 
was  studied,  and  that  in  no  fiivolous  spirit, 
but  as  a  stately  exercise  which  even  high 
legal  dignitaries  were  proud  to  practise 
before  the  discriminating  eyes  of  the  queen's 
highness.  Add  to  these  acquirements  a 
fair  amount  of  Latin,  a  dash  of  French,  and 
a  larger  infusion  of  the  more  fashionable 
Italian,  and  a  youngman  might  be  regarded 
as  having  his  hands  pretty  full.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were  the 
palmy  periods  of  gambling,  a  vice  that 
flourished    in    rank    luxuriance    in    every 
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stratum  of  society,  from  the  courtiers  viho 
staked  theii-  broad  jiieocs  on  the  turn  of 
curds  fui-nislied  by  thekinr^'s  groom-porter 
down  to    tlie  ragged    urchins  squabbling 
over  their  chuck-farthing  among  the  grave- 
stones of  some  neglected  churchyard.   Then 
it  was  that  French  ingenuity  devised  the 
game  of  billiards,  and  that  whitc-wigged 
doctors  of  divinity  thought  it  uo  sin  to  play 
at  bowls  on  summer  Sundays,  testing  their 
reverend  skill  against  that  of  the  parish- 
ioners   for  whose    edification   the  sermon 
of  the  morning  had  been  preached.     Less 
harmless  were  the  spotted  cubes  of  ivory 
which  dicers  were  wont   to  carry  in  the 
pockets  of  their  embroidei-ed  waistcoats, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  rattle  a  box  and 
call  the  main.     Chicken  hazard,  however, 
and  the  other  games   in  which    dice  are 
essential,  were  never  of  very  good  repute, 
and  were  used  but  not  approved  of,  whereas 
cards  were  countenanced  even  by  prelates 
and  princesses,  and  no  polite  education  was 
considered  as  complete  unless  it  included 
the  methodical  shuffling  and  cutting,  deal- 
ing and  marking,  at  basset,  put,  and  ombre, 
and  many  a  forgotten  game.     How  much 
time  was  squandered  upon  card    playing 
between  the  coronation  of  James  the  i'inst 
and  that  of  George  the  Fourth  would  be  a 
calculation   too    stupendous   for  even  an 
astronomer  royal.       Ladies  in  particular 
were  flagi-,int  offenders  in  this  respect,  and 
would  contentedly  devote  hundreds  of  con- 
secutive evenings  to  the  study  of  painted 
pasteboard.      But  to  appreciate   the  im- 
portant part  which  cards  once  filled  in  the 
social  drama,  we  must  remember  how  slight 
was  the  intellectual  pabulum  then  within 
reach  of  an  idler.     Heading  was  by  no 
means  general;  a  scholar  and  a  bookworm 
were  objects  of  popular  derision  ;  the  fine 
gentlenien  who  hung  about   St.   James's 
complained  that  a  book  gave  them  a  head- 
ache.      Periodical  literature  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  existed  before  the  first 
issue  of  the  Spectator,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Steele  and  Addison 
reaped  but  moderate  harvests.     The  news- 
tcllei-8  which  were  the  precursors  of  printed 
journals  were  often,  no  doubt,  both  piquant 
and  amusing,  but  they  were  necessarily  so 
short  as  to  be  soon  perused  ;  and  the  same 
may    be   said  of  the  starved  and  stinted 
newspapers  of  a  time  when  the  press  was 
in  the  leading-strings  of  repressive  law. 
Novels   long    continued    to   bo   jrompous 
rhapsodies  concerning  classical  or  Oriental 
personages  of  exalted  rank  and  gi-andilo- 
quent  conversation.     Science  and  learning 


wore  made  as  dry  and  unattractive  as  the 
most  severe  scholiast  could  desire,  while 
the  study  of  music  and  foreign  tongues 
had  fallen  into  desuetude.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  wonderful  if  cards  were  welcome  to 
thousands  who  would  otherwise  have  found 
it  tedious  indeed  to  dispose  of  their  lei.sure 
hours. 

More  active  recreations  than  gambling 
in  any  shape  lay  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  of  the  people,  and  their  form  was 
Protean.     Football,  which  is  at  the  present 
day  almost  wholly  confined   to   the  play- 
grounds of  our  great  schools,   was  once 
kept  up  on  a  scale  of  imposing  magnitude, 
parish   being  pitted   against   parish,  and 
coimty   against    county.       Foot-races,    in 
which  the  rustic  maidens  took  a  conspi- 
cuous part,  were  as  common  as  the  matches 
of  leaping,  wrestling,  and  cudgel  play  to 
be  seen  at  every  wake  and  church-ale.     A 
fair,  when  Anno  was  queen,  was  at  any 
rate  the  scene  of  much  frank  and  hearty 
enjoyment.        Somewhat  yet   survived  of 
that  blithe  spirit  which  once  earned  for  the 
lower  classes  of  Englishmen  the  repute  of 
being  the  most  reckless  roystercrs  and  in- 
veterate sightseers  in  Europe.     It  is  hard 
in  this  epoch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sensi- 
tive feeling  to  realise  the  completeness  with 
which  those  who  went  before  us  could  yield 
themselves  to  the  delights  of  a  holiday. 
We  should  stare  at  the  spectacle  of  a  score 
or  two  of  wealthy  civic  families,  headed  by 
a  lord  mayor  and  lady  mayoress,  nutting 
or  maying  in  Epjjing  Forest,  and  frisking 
as  wildly  as  so  many  colts  in  a  paddock. 
Our  ancestors   drove   dull   care  away  the 
more  readily   because  they  were  not  tor- 
mented by  the   uneasy  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  now  besets  the  best  of  us. 
Social  problems  troubled  them  not  at  all. 
Doctor  Pangloss  was  not   better  satisfied 
with  this  best  of  all   possible  worlds   than 
was  a  well-fed  Paterfamilias  of  the  Tudor 
or  Stuart  reigns,  and  no  Utopian  projects 
or  scruples  were  lurking  about  to  infuse 
bitterness  into  the  cup  of  joy. 

There  is  unquestionably  akind  of  Arca- 
dian haze,  more  or  less  rose-tinted,  thrown 
over  the  old  village  life  of  the  picturesque 
England  that  has  departed.  How  pretty 
must  have  been  the  innocent  dance  around 
the  tall  Maypole,  the  shaft  of  which  was 
hidden  by  the  flowery  garlands  entwined 
around  it ;  and  how  poetic  the  aimual  cere- 
mony of  crowning  the  Queen  of  the  May ! 
The  chase  of  a  well-soaped  pig,  or  a  jump- 
ing match  in  sacks,  unintcllectual  in  itself, 
might   perhaps  have    moved   the    bucolic 
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mind  to  guffaws  of  good-natured  laughter. 
We  may,  if  we  choose  to  be  indulgent, 
regard  the  festive  villagers  as  a  set  of 
overgrown  children  at  blameless  play.  It 
is  different  to  be  equally  lenient  towards 
the  cock-throwers  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
mob  that  gkdiy  contributed  every  avail- 
able cur  for  the  annual  baiting  of  the  town 
bull,  the  lookers  on  at  the  bloody  contests 
of  hireling  sword-players,  or  the  bawling 
rabble  swarming  round  the  bear-pit  as 
Bruin  grimly  held  his  own  against  the 
clinging  mastiffs.  It  was  not  only  the 
unpitied  pain  of  the  brute  creation  which 
furnished  a  favourite  show  for  the  mul- 
titude. A  hanging  was  still  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  horse-race,  and  to  pelt  a  bank- 
rupt in  the  pillory,  to  watch  a  ring-dropper 
as  he  winced  beneath  the  executioner's 
whip,  or  to  witness  the  burning  of  a  female 
coiner,  was  considered  as  a  legitimate,  and 
indeed  edifying  source  of  amusement. 

Very  different  was  the  spirit  in  which 
the  men  in  sad-coloured  raiment  viewed 
the  manifold  amusements  of  their  country- 
men. The  Puritan,  like  Draco,  condemned 
all  culprits  to  the  same  doom,  and  in  his 
eyes  mirth  and  vice  were  synonyms.  If 
anything,  the  frivolity  of  the  gentry,  and 
especially  of  the  fops  and  fine  ladies, 
angered  him  more  deeply  than  the  bar- 
barous sports  of  the  bull-ring  and  bear- 
garden. To  plead  that  a  diversion  was 
void  of  harm  was  futile.  The  spokesmen 
of  his  party  boldly  denied  the  lawfulness 
of_ pleasures  in  any  form  ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  the  Commonwealth  strong  efforts, 
bitterly  resented  by  the  mass  of  English- 
men, were  made  to  put  these  severe 
theories  into  practice.  Penn  himself, 
though  not  natm-ally  of  an  austere  tem- 
perament, did  not  hesitate  in  the  midst 
of  the  gay  society  of  the  Restoration,  to 
publish  his  deliberate  condemnation  of 
amusements  in  whatsoever  shape.  He 
triumphantly  inquired,  "  What  recreations 
had  the  old  Adam  ?"  and  whether  the 
patriarchs  had  esteemed  pastunes  as  in- 
dispensable, while  his  imagmation  con- 
verted the  Dives  of  the  parable  into  the 
very  presentment  of  a  hunting,  hawking 
squire,  with  "  his  pack  of  dogs."  Extra- 
vagant as  was  this  wholesale  ojjposition  to 
all  merriment  and  to  all  art,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  but  that  the  deeper  convictions 
and  more  genuine  earnestness  of  the 
present  day  are  duo  to  the  leaven  of 
Puritanic  opinion,  and  that  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  awakeners  of  the 
national  conscience. 


The  history  of  the  theatre,  in  Catholic 
France  and  in  Protestant  England,  is 
singularly  alike.  In  both  the  drama  has 
been  fostered  by  the  capricious  favour  of 
some  monarchs,  and  blighted  by  the  in- 
difference of  others.  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  his  magnificent  grandson  may  take 
rank  as  patrons  of  the  stage  with  Eliza- 
beth and  Charles  the  Second.  The  clergy 
in  one  country,  and  the  Puritans  in  the 
other,  from  the  first  regarded  the  theatre 
with  no  friendly  eye.  In  Paris,  as  in 
London,  the  new  entertainments  afforded 
too  much  pleasure  to  be  dispensed  with. 
But  the  actor  was  in  France  denied  Chris- 
tian sepulture,  and  in  England  the  law 
labelled  him  as  a  vagabond.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  the  poor  stroUers,  who 
carried  then-  Thespian  show  from  province 
to  province,  were  liable  to  the  petty 
tyranny  of  minor  officials.  Justice  Old- 
mixon's  grandfather  would  have  thought 
it  as  good  a  deed  to  set  Romeo  in  the 
stocks,  and  to  commit  Juliet  to  the  county 
bridewell,  as  some  governor  of  a  French 
fortified  town  to  ordera  "bastonade"  to  be 
administered  to  some  offending  member 
of  Gros  Guillaume's  company.  Oddly 
enough,  the  very  classes  that  could  not 
forbear  from  attending  a  theatrical  per- 
formance, cherished  a  strange  prejudice 
against  those  who  ministered  to  their 
amusement ;  and  even  the  stern  citizen, 
who  scowled  on  the  playhouse  as  on  an 
unhallowed  thing,  was  less  contemptuous 
in  his  conduct  than  the  bucks  and  bloods 
who  sucked  oranges  as  they  lolled  in  their 
chairs  upon  the  stage,  raj)ping  out  their 
oaths  and  criticisms  with  the  most  artless 
scorn  alike  for  actors  and  for  audience. 

The  second  half  of  thenineteenth  century 
has  witnessed,  in  matters  of  recreation, 
some  notable  changes.  The  mushroom 
growth  of_  music  halls  is  a  mark  of  one 
alteration  in  the  national  tastes,  and  the 
excessive  esteem  m  which  athletic  exercises 
are  held  denotes  another.  There  is  now  a 
deeper  interest  felt  in  a  struggle  between 
two  racing  eights,  manned  by  university 
crews,  than  in  the  hardest  run  heat  between 
the  swiftest  horses  in  the  word.  There  is 
a  fashion,  at  times  inexplicable  to  any  but 
the  most  patient  student  of  human  nature, 
in  the  amusements  of  a  people.  Some- 
times a  new  pastime  is  introduced,  as 
cricket  was  during  the  Georgian  epoch, 
while  now  and  then  a  sport  is  modified 
until  its  original  character  is  destroyed. 
The  Italian  game  of  palla,  or  ball,  is  an 
instance  of  this,  dating  as  it  does  from 
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classic  times,  and  Imving  been  tlioi-ourjhly  |  the  Cissy  diflicnity  to  Kate,  but  still  he  Ima 
popular  from  the  clays  of  Xcro  to  our  own.  let  Kate  perceive  that  Cissy,  short  as  iicr 
Yet  for  centuries  the  ball  has  been  gradu-  |  sojourn  has  been  under  his  roof-tree,  has 
ally  increasing  in  size  and  weight.  Four  been  a  most  unmitigated  nuisance  to  him. 
hnnilred  years  ago,  the  Tvarlike  citizens  of  I  It  must  be  admitted,  little  as  she  says,  that 
the  Italian  republics  tossed  about  a  ball  so  !  Kate  is  not  altogether  displeased  at  the 
ligiit  and  soft  that  it  seemed  fit  for  ladies'    discovery. 

handling,  whereas  its  present  representa-  The  hours  pass  away  pleasantly  enough, 
tive,  weighing  no  less  than  twenty-eight  |  Kate  is  so  happy,  though  she  does  try  h.ard 
onnccs,  and  slightly  inflated  with  air,  needs    to  keep  her  happiness  within  bounds,  that 


in  propelling  it  the  full  force  of  a  stron 
arm,  and  can  give  a  serious  warning  to 
the  careless  wight  whom  it  may  strike 
unawares. 

That,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  people 
will  have  diversions  for  the  leisure  hour,  is 
a  truth  which  legislators  are  sometimes  too 
apt  to  ignore,  and  to  which  many  well- 
intentioned  persons  wilfully  shut  their  eyes. 
A  coal-miner,  for  example,  who  spends  his 
holidays,  as  some  do,  in  perfecting  his 
knowledge  of  some  musical  instrument,  or 
in  learning  to  take  a  creditable  part  in  the 
glee  club  to  which  he  belongs,  is  a  worthier 
member  of  society  than  if  ho  insisted  on 
improving  the  shining  hours  by  patronising 
dog-fights  and  badger-baiting,  beer  and 
pugilism.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
needful  taste  for  and  instruction  in  a  mild 
accomplishment  are  not  always  present, 
while  the  rougher  and  coarser  modes  of 
enjoyment  force  themselves  but  too  readily 
upon  the  notice.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  while  work  requires  care  and  fore- 
thought, pleasure-seeking  is  an  art  spon- 
taneously acquired.  No  form  of  amuse- 
ment can  by  possibility  be  discovered 
which  cannot  be  abused  or  perverted,  but 
of  the  great  majority  of  existing  diver- 
sions it  may  confidently  be   alleged  that 


she  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine 
around  her,  and  even  Gertrude  begins  to 
think  that  nothing  can  end  very  badly  in 
which  Kate  will  have  such  a  large  share 
as  she  will  have  in  the  ceremonies  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  two  brides  elect  who  are  quartered 
together  are  very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

Frank  is  with  them  all  the  afternoon 
and  evening  in  a  state  of  lazy  gratification 
at  their  appearance,  and  not  at  all  sorry 
that  Charlotte  is  not  by  to  be  compared  or 
contrasted  with  them.  He  likes  the  way 
they  have  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Ue 
likes  the  way  in  which  they  abstain  from 
appearing  to  bo  absorbed  or  pre-occupied 
by  their  packing.  Apparently  his  sister 
and  his  cousin  let  their  clothes  and  jewels 
alone  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is 
only  his  future  wife  who  makes  these 
things  of  paramount  importance. 

"  Clement  Graham  is  coming  in  this 
evening  to  sign  settlements  and  let  us  sec 
the  last  of  him  as  a  bachelor,"  Mrs.  Forest 
says  to  Bellairs,  when  the  latter  is  going 
away  to  dine  at  his  club,  "  will  you  come 
back,  later  on,  and  finish  your  evening' 
with  us  ?  " 

"Well,  I  may  do  it,"  Captain  Bellairs 
says ;  but  he  makes  a  mental  reservation 


and  for  ever  to  our  recreations. 


the  good  which  they  occasion  largely  out-  j  to  the  effect  that  he  will  not  do  it,  for  l.„ 
weighs  the  incidental  evil,  and  that  this  ,  has  no  desire  to  meet  Clement  Graham  and 
would  be  a  worse  as  well  as  a  gloomier  j  fraternise  with  him,  for  one  moment  longer 
world  could  there  be  an  end  put  at  once  I  than   is  strictly  necessary.      Then  a  few 

more  words  are  said  as  to  the  time  at 
which  they  shall  all  meet  at  church  the 
next  morning,  and  Captain  liellairs  goes 
away,  leaving  the  family  alone,  to  meet  as 
best  it  may  the  blows  that  are  shortly  to 
be  dealt  out  to  it. 

They  discuss  their  respective  plans  for 
the  bright  immediate  fuuire  of  the  honey- 
moon season  with  interest.  The  Grahams 
are  going  to  Paris,  and  Gertrude  kindles 
into  animation  at  the  thought  of  Worth 
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TiiET  get  through  thehonrs  very  quietly 
indeed,  very  nnsensationally  and  pleasantly 
in  fact,  in  the  Forests' house  the  day  before 

the  triple  marriages  are  to  take  place,  and  his  brethren.  The  others  are  going 
Captain  Bellairs  has  come  up,  and  been  on,  as  has  been  said,  to  Italy  and  Spain, 
received  by  the  family  as  its  future  nephew  "Harry  made  an  immen.sc  number  of 
and  cousin  in  the  most  approved  and  con-  friends  while  he  was  stationed  for  three 
ciliatory  way.     He  has  not  made  much  of    years  in  the  Mediterranean,"   Kate  says. 
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"  we're  not  indiscreetly  going  to  rely  solely 
upon  each  other  for  society  and  amtise- 
ment.  Frank !  you're  the  bravest  or 
rashest  of  us  all.  I  hear  that  Charlotte 
and  you  mean  to  go  and  be  all-in-all  to 
each  other  at  some  dull  little  seaside 
place  ? " 

"  I  want  to  get  somewhere  where  I  can 
work,"  Frank  says  tersely. 

"  It  will  be  lively  for  her  while  you're 
so  employed,"  Marian  says,  laughing. 

"  We  shall  combine  economy  and  senti- 
ment ia  seclusion,"  Frank  explains  ;  "  the 
fact  is  that  baby  has  cost  at  the  rate  of 
a  cow  a  day  according  to  Mrs.  Constable's 
accounts  ;  therefore,  I  shall  have  to  look 
to  my  expenditure  rather  carefully  for  a 
time." 

"  Yes,  with  a  great  deal  going  out  afresh, 
and  nothing  more  coming  in,"  his  mother 
assents,  sententiously.  Then  she  remembers 
how  very  miserable  this  only  son  of  hers 
will  probably  be  with  the  woman  he  has 
most  unadvisedly  chosen,  and  her  heart 
melts  within  her,  and  she  puts  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  adds, 

"  Never  mind,  Frank  ;  Marian  and  I  will 
not  require  much  ;  I  can  always  help  you." 

"  And  as  for  Gertrude,"  Frank  laughs, 
"  she  will  never  find  a  pleasanter  way  of 
spending  her  money  than  in  making 
magnificent  presents  to  her  only  brother." 

"  I  wonder  Clement  has  not  come  in, 
mamma,"  Gertrude  says,  nodding  good- 
humoui'edly ;  "  the  sooner  I  have  the  sum 
assured  to  me  out  of  which  I  am  to  make 
magnificent  presents  to  my  only  brother, 
the  better  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  It's  just  ten  ;  dear  me  !  I  hope  Clement 
doesn't  contemplate  keeping  us  up  late 
to-night,"  Mrs.  Forest  says,  uneasily.  She 
does  not  want  the  effect  of  the  rich,  sheeny, 
white  satin  dresses  to  be  spoilt  by  the  faded 
looks  of  their  wearers  to-morrow. 

"  He  ought  to  see  the  tables  to-night," 
Marian  puts  in,  "  to-morrow  we  can't 
expect  him  to  have  an  eye  for  the  barley- 
sugar  temples  which  have  been  erected, 
and  the  yards  of  ribbon  which  have  been 
unrolled  in  his  honour.  All  concerned 
ought  to  see  what's  done  for  their  glorifi- 
cation to-night." 

"It  would  have  been  unkind  to  her 
brother  and  sister,  otherwise  I  should  have 
asked  Charlotte  here  this  evening,"  Mrs. 
Forest  says,  apologetically,  and  Frank 
replies, 

"  Probably  she  would  have  pleaded  her 
packing  and  wouldn't  have  come.  There 
must   be   something   uncanny   about   her 


clothes,  I  fancy ;  they  must  get  out  of  the 
trunks  as  fast  as  they're  shoved  in,  or  else 
she  has  the  biggest  trousseau  mortal  woman 
ever  invested  in,  for  she's  been  packing  for 
the  last  month." 

"  I  really  wish  Clement  Graham  would 
come,"  Mrs.  Forest  says,  changing  the 
subject  pettishly,  "  On  such  an  occasion  he 
really  ought  to  have  been  in  good  time." 

"  I  declare  these  preliminaries  make  one 
wish  that  we  had  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  man  or  the  marriage,"  Gertrude 
says,  impatiently. 

"  No  one  can  say  that  I  have  made 
difficulties,  my  child.  Mr.  Graham  ap- 
pointed his  own  time,  and  though  I 
thought  it  was  driving  it  oif  rather  late  to 
leave  such  things  till  the  night  before  the 
marriage,  I  i-aised  no  objection." 

Mrs.  Forest  says  this  in  her  grandest 
tone.  The  tone,  together  with  Clement's 
abrupt  promotion  to  "  Mr.  Graham  "  sounds 
ominous,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  the  family 
gathering.  They  all  glance  surreptitiously 
at  the  clock.  Never  has  Clement  Graham's 
advent  been  so  ardently  wished  for  in  that 
family  before. 

A  little  silvery  toned  bell  tingles  out 
the  time  from  its  home  in  a  delicate  temple 
of  alabaster.  "  Half-past  ten,"  Mrs.  Forest 
ejaculates,  fanning  herself  vehemently,  "  if 
Mr.  Graham  is  as  much  behind  his  time 
to-morrow " 

"  There  will  be  no  marriage  at  all ; 
don't  distress  yourself,  mamma,  I  am 
really  resigned  to  the  prospect,  I  assure 
you,"  Gertrude  says,  coolly ;  but  though 
she  speaks  coolly,  her  heart  is  hot  within 
her  at  the  idea  of  resigning  the  money, 
though  her  calm  resignation  of  the  man  is 
genuine  enough. 

Even  as  she  speaks  there  comes  a  sharp 
ring  at  the  bell,  followed  by  a  loud  im- 
patient knock,  and  in  spite  of  everything 
they  have  said,  and  of  all  the  bitterness 
they  have  been  harbouring  in  their  hearts 
against  him,  they  do  cast  relieved  looks  at 
one  another  now  that  they  think  Clement 
Graham  is  coming. 

Amiability  reasserts  itself,  they  breathe 
more  freely,  and  prepare  to  greet  the 
truant  lover  with  an  amount  of  affection- 
ately facetious  reproach  that  they  have 
never  lavished  upon  him  before,  ilrs. 
Forest  involuntarily  turns  up  the  tenderly 
shaded  lamp  that  stands  on  a  bracket  by 
her  side,  and  Gertrude,  half  against  her 
will,  accepts  and  places  in  her  waistbelt  a 
gorgeous  crimson  rose  that  goes  well  with 
the  fawn-coloured  silk.     While  they  are 
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doing  theso  things,  the  door  is  opened  by  a 
servant,  who  asks, 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Gmngc 
has  sent  round  to  ask  if  Miss  Grange  is 
here  and  ready  to  go  home  ?  " 

They  all,  even  the  man  ivho  is  about  to 
marry  her,  dislike  Charlotte  more  or  less 
by  this  time.  But  tliere  is  consternation 
among  them  when  this  message  is  delivered. 
She  is  no  mere  ca.sual  acquaintance  of 
whom  they  can  say,  "  Oh  !  we  haven't  seen 
her,  we  know  nothing  about  her."  She 
is  so  nearly  one  of  them  that  it  would  be 
indecorous  on  their  part  not  to  show  the 
anxiety  they  feel.  They  question,  cross- 
question,  bewilder,  harass  the  messenger, 
and  all  they  can  elicit  is  that  Sliss  Grange 
went  out  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, declaring  that  she  was  going  to  the 
Forests,  and  that  since  then  nothing  has 
been  seen  or  heard  of  her. 

"  It's  like  an  instalment  of  a  novel," 
Marian  whispers  to  Kate,  "  I  want  the  next 
chapter — how  I  want  the  next  chapter  !  " 

"  The  next  chapter  won't  unravel  the 
mystery,"  Kate  says,  "  but  don't  let  Frank 
see  US  conjecturing  ;  that's  a  most  weary- 
ing thing  when  a  person  is  conjecturing 
himself." 

"  I  believe  she's  putting  an  end  to  her 
past  life  somewhere  or  other  before  she 
enters  upon  the  new,"  Marian  says  scom- 
fally. 

"  I  believe  she's  the  kind  of  woman  who 
destroys  her  records  as  she  goes,"  Kate 
answers.  "  Charlotte  isn't  a  person  to 
leave  prudential  measures  to  the  last 
moment." 

Meantime  many  minutes  have  passed, 
and  it  is  now  very  nearly  eleven  o'clock. 

"  Kate  !  "  Mrs.  Forest  says,  in  a  tone  of 
anguished  appeal,  "  do  go  to  bed  ;  you,  at 
least,  have  nothing  to  wait  for  nor  to  fear  ; 
and  if  you  conld  get  Gertrude  to  go  with 
you " 

"  Gertrude  requires  no  persuasion, 
mamma,"  that  young  lady  interrupts. 
"  Wild  horses  wouldn't  drag  mo  to  church 
to-morrow  after  this ;  I  shall  go  to  bed  I 
and  rest  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  all  this  is 
not  calculated  to  have  a  very  soothing 
effect  upon  one,  yon  know,  mamma." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go  round  to  the 
Granges  ?  "  Mrs.  Forest  says,  turning  to 
her  son. 

"  Well,  no,  mother ;  as  they  sent  here 
for  information,  it's  no  use  my  going  to 
them  for  any.  I  shall  send  in  the  morning 
to  hear  if  Miss  Grange  is  ready  to  keep 
her  appointment  at  the  church  with  me. 


and  if  she  is,  I  suppose  I  must  go  through 
with  it." 

"It  really  seems  to  me  that  there  will 
be  as  much  trouble  and  awkwardness  in 
going  on  with  it  now,  as  in  dropping  it 
altogether,"  Marian  puts  in. 

"  We  may  as  well  lock  up  the  dining- 
room,  there  will  bo  no  one  in  to  see  the 
breakfast  now,"  Mrs.  Forest  says,  and  so 
gradually  they  accustom  themselves  to  the 
situation,  and  go  quietly  off  to  their 
respective  rooms. 

Presently  Kate  is  disturbed  by  a  knock 
at  her  door,  and  the  entrance  of  Gertrude 
with  one  of  the  twin  brides'  dresses  hang- 
ing over  her  arm. 

"  Pack  this  np  in  your  box,  Kate,  you 
can  as  easily  wear  out  two  of  these  things 
as  one,  and  it  won't  be  old  fashioned  at 
Lugnaquilla,  however  long  yoii  stay  away 
romancing  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean." 

"  I  don't  like  your  taking  it  for  granted 
that  you  won't  w.-int  it  yourself,"  Kate 
says,  nervously,  for  she  dreads  a  discussion 
on  the  subject,  having  no  honest  hope  in 
her  heart  that  it  can  be  other  than  a  black 
and  treacherous  affair. 

"I  shall  not  want  to  wear  it  for  that 
man  to-morrow  at  any  rate,"  Gertrude 
says,  quietly,  "  and  I  wouldn't  bring  even 
so  much  of  an  association  as  that  would 
be  with  him,  into  my  marriage  with  any- 
body else,  if  anybody  else  wDl  have  mc, 
after  my  having  been  jilted  in  this  way." 

"  You're  not  sure  that  he  has  done  so 
yet,  and  at  any  rate  you  never  cared  for 
him,"  Kate  says,  dealing  out  two  widely 
different  kinds  of  comfort  at  one  blow. 

"But  I  shall  have  to  behave  as  if  I  had 
cared  for  him,"  Gertrude  answers,  "  there 
would  be  something  indecent  in  my  show- 
ing relief  at  being  rid  of  the  man,  when  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  help  showing  that  I  am 
wretched  enough  at  the  loss  of  the  money. 
Kate,  I  have  been  spending  freely  both  in 
imagination  and  reality,  for  the  last  few 
weeks  ;  it  will  be  dreadful  to  come  back  to 
nothing,  to  worse  than  nothing,  to  the 
knowledge  that  so  much  has  been  spent 
about  my  wretched  trousseau  that  mamma 
will  have  to  screw  for  it,  for  months." 

"  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  Aunt 
^Marian  will  bo  just  enough  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  your  fanlt,"  Kate  says,  as 
comfortingly  as  she  can. 

"  But  she  will  remember  that  it  is  my 
misfortune,  and  I'd  just  as  soon  have  the 
one  remembered  against  mo,  as  the  other. 
I  gave  a  guinea  apiece  for  some  of  my 
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pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  now  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  see  them." 

"All  these  are  minor  matters,"  Kate, 
who  has  not  given  a  guinea  apiece  for 
handkerchiefs,  says. 

"  Yes,  but  it's  the  minor  matters  that 
are  about  one  everyday,  while  the  mighty 
ones  only  affect  one  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
life-time.  Well,  Kate,  I  ought  to  leave 
you,  and  I  shall  leave  you  the  dress  ;  may 
you  be  happy." 

"May  you  be  happy  too,  in  spite  of 
your  fears  to-night,"  Kate  responds. 

"  My  dear  Kate,  I  should  never  be 
'  happy '  with  him,  that's  quite  out  of  the 
question,  but  the  money  would  have  been 
pleasant.  And  now  I  must  return  the 
jewels  he  gave  me,  and  shall  have  to 
return  to  those  abominable  lockets  and 
velvets,  and  other  niake-believes,  that  I 
thought  I  had  done  with  for  over.  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  the  man  or  his  presents." 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,"  Kate 
says,  fervently,  for  she  remembers  for  how 
many  years  Clement  Graham's  unwarrant- 
able interference  has  kept  her  from  tasting 
happiness.  How,  indeed,  it  has  nearly 
blunted  her  perception  of  what  constitutes 
happiness,  and  made  her  painfully  doubt- 
ful of  her  own  power  of  appreciaticg  that 
which  is  now  within  her  grasp. 

"  I  do  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
had  none  of  us  ever  seen  or  heard  of  him, 
Gertrude  ;  he's  narrow-hearted,  as  well  as 
narrow-minded ;  such  men  are  always 
odious." 

"  I  know  that  he  would  have  been  very 
odious  to  me,  but  so  it  will  be  odious  to 
me  to  resign  everything  that  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  for  so  long ;  one  can't 
have  everything,  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  endure  him,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest." 

"  Take  care,  don't  say  any  more,"  Kate 
pleads,  "you  may  have  to  endure  him  after 
all."  But  Gertrude  shows  her  doubtful- 
ness of  there  being  any  foundation  for  this 
hopeful  view  of  the  case,  by  saying, 

"  No  ;  I  shall  have  to  endure  returning 
the  presents  instead.  I  declare  I  shall 
want  one  of  Pickf  ord's  vans  to  convoy  back 
all  the  things  he  has  given  me ;  it  makes 
me  ill  when  I  think  of  that  wretched 
woman  wearing  them." 

"  What  wretched  woman  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  one  he  has  married,  or  will 


marry.  We  won't  speciilate  about  her 
name  ;  we  shall  hear  that  soon  enough  to 
be  pleasant  to  all  of  us.  How  did  you 
think  Frank  bore  the  news  of  Miss 
Grange's  flight  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  it  will  break  his  heart," 
Kate  says.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  though 
she  is  going  to  be  married  to  Captain 
Bellairs,  she  feels  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
in  the  conviction  she  has  that  Prank  is  not 
cut  to  the  heart  by  Charlotte's  defection. 

The  night  wears  itself  away,  and  the 
morning  breaks,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  all  in  that  house  are  on  the 
alert  at  a  very  early  hour.  In  spite  of 
themselves,  they  are  anxious  for  further 
intelligence.  In  spite  of  themselves,  they 
cannot  quite  bring  themselves  to  give  up 
all  expectation  of  seeing  or  hearing  some- 
thing of  one  or  other  of  the  absentees.  But 
the  hour  for  the  weddings  arrives,  and, 
lo  !  one  bride  and  one  bridegroom  are  still 
deaf  to  the  roll-call. 

Fi-ank  bears  his  part  as  a  guest  at  his 
cousin's  wedding  gallantly  and  well,  and 
the  friendly,  curious  crowd,  who  have 
assembled  to  see  the  union  of  the  happy 
pairs,  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
man  who  has  been  loft  lamenting  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  wedding-day.  They  find 
it  harder  to  believe  this  story  of  Gertrude, 
who  is  an  object  of  general  admiration 
and  attention,  by  reason  of  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  costume  she  wears.  The  cos- 
tume had  been  selected  to  do  honour  to 
the  state  of  Mrs.  Clement  Graham ;  but 
Gertrude  wears  it  as  gracefully  now  as  i  f  she 
had  never  designed  it  for  another  occasion. 

Just  as  they  reach  home,  two  telegrams 
are  handed  in.  One  is  from  Charlotte 
Graham  to  Frank  Forest,  and  contains  these 
words,  "  ]\Iy  change  of  name  will  account 
to  you  for  my  failing  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment with  you  this  morning." 

The  other  is  from  Clement  Graham  to 
Mrs.  Forest.  It  is  touching  in  its  sim- 
plicity, "Anything  that  may -have  to  be 
returned  may  be  addressed  to  me  at 
Grahamshill,  near  Chester." 

Now  ready,  price  5s.  6d.,  bound  in  green  clotli, 
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return  to  the  sick  room,  bringing  witli  lier 
some  few  flowers  or  some  grapes  for  the 
poor  patient,  who  lay  there  in  a  semi- 
comatose state,  scarcely  heeding  what  was 
done  for  her,  and  only  able  to  express  her 
thanks  by  feebly  touching  her  mistress's 
hand. 

Ah,  the   long   days   and  nights  which    , 
The  position  of  Grace  Middlcham  when,    Grace  passed  in  that  oblong  room  on  the   I 
arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  after  her    second  floor,  with  the  furniture  of  which 
long  journey  from  Bonn,  she  found  that    she  grew  so  painfully  familiar  that  every 
the  poor,  bright,  simple  country  girl  whom    detail  of  it  will  remain  for  ever  impressed  ' 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  England    upon  her  memory  !    The  bed  in  the  alcove, 
was  not  merely,  as  she  at  first  imagined,    on  which  the  poor  sufferer  lay,  helplessly 
suffering  from   the   change   of   food   and  i  tossing  from  side  to  side ;  the  stuffy  red 
climate,  but  was  seriously  and  dangerously    velvet   sofa,  on  which  the  nurses  passed 
ill,  was  a  very  trying  one.   Although  com-  i  the  night ;    the   washing-closet,  with   its 
pletely  prostrated  by  the  fatigue  of  travel,  j  little   white   basin    and  jug    on   a   shelf, 
she  had  to  have  her  wits  about  her  in  a    and  its  gleaming  brass  ewer  underneath  ; 
more  than  ordinary  degree ;   for,   though  I  the    two    looking-glasses,     one    reflecting 
the  people  of  the  house  were  vei'v  kind,    you   as    of   a    gi-ecn,   the   other   as   of   a 

bright  saffron  complexion ;  the  red  velvet 
mantelpiece  bearing  the  black  marble 
clock ;  the  bureau,  surmounted  by  the 
imitation  alabaster  vase  of  faded  flowers ; 
and  the  omnipresent  and  eternal  smell  of 
combined  stuffiness  and  cabbage  soup — 
these  were  Grace's  first  impressions  of 
that  Paris,  to  visit  which  had  been  the 
dream  of  her  young  life.      The   window 


they  had  the  usual  continental  prrjudices 
against  sickness,  and  when  the  physician 
had  pronounced  poor  Lucy's  to  be  a  case 
of  fever,  though  loud  in  their  asseve- 
rations of  compassion,  they  contented 
themselves  with  bringing  wliat  was  I'e- 
qnircd  to  the  door  of  the  room,  where  Grace 
and  a  sister  of  charity,  acting  as  garde 
malade,   were  nursing  the   sick   girl.      A 

strange  position  for  the  young  heiress  to  '  opened  upon  the  court-yard,  and  when  tho 
find  herself  in,  but  one  which  brought  out  dull  rumble  under  the  porte  cochcro  an- 
mnch  of  her  innate  goodness  and  sweet    nounced  tho  coming  of  a  vehicle,  Grace 


temper.  She  was  away  from  her  self- 
imposed  duties  »nly  for  one  hour  during 
tho  course  of  the  day,  when  she  would 
take  a  sharp  walk  in  the  Tuilerics  Gar- 
dens :    her    bright,    healthy   complexion. 


would  pull  a.side  the  muslin  blind,  and 
watch  with  an  interest  which  a  few  d.iys 
before  she  would  not  have  thought  herself 
capable  of  possessing,  the  arrival  or  depar- 
ture  of    travellers ;    the   waiters  crossing 


undimmed  as  yet  by  the  effect  of  sleepless    the  court-yard  at  a  trot,  with  huge  trays 


nights  and  anxious  days,  rendering  her  a 
cynosure  to  tho  bonnes,  the  soldiers,  and 
the  feeble  old  gentlemen  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  promenade.    Then  she  would 


of  plates  and  glasses  neatly  balanced  on 
the  upraised  palms  of  their  left  hands ;  the 
merry  faced  concierge  calling  general 
attention  to  all  new-comers  by  clanging  a 
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large  bell ;  tlie  postman  with  Ms  suspended 
black  box  full  of  coiTespoudence ;  the 
blanchisseuse  publicly  bearing  aloft  gar- 
ments ■wliich  are  not  usually  exposed  to 
riew.  All  these  became  familiar  objects 
to  Grace  Middleham,  and  when  she  turned 
away  from  the  window  she  would  find  the 
poor  invalid  still  tossing  restlessly  on  her 
couch,  and  her  companion,  the  sister  of 
charity,  if  not  engaged  in  her  minis- 
trations, with  her  eyes  rigidly  fixed  upon 
her  prayer-book. 

The  doctor  who  had  at  first  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  poor  Lucy  Dormer,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  jjeople  at  the  hotel, 
was  a  Frenchman  of  grave,  if  not  melan- 
choly aspect,  and  stern  politeness.  He 
was  not  given,  as  he  frankly  remarked,  to 
the  modern  systems  of  cure,  which  he 
regarded  as  new-fangled  and  dangerous ; 
but  had  great  faith  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  and  the  medicaments  findmg  most 
favour  in  his  eyes  were  the  tisane  and  the 
cataplasme,  the  virtues  of  which  com- 
bined ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cure  the 
most  obstinate  malady.  It  was  the  pecu- 
liar English  defect  of  Lucy  Dormer's  con- 
stitution which,  according  to  Monsieur  le 
docteur  Gouvry's  opinion,  prevented  her 
from  thriving  under  his  treatment.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  poor  Lucy  not  merely  did 
not  thrive,  but  became  so  evidently  worse, 
that  Dr.  Gouvry's  services  were  dispensed 
with,  and  an  English  physician  was  called 
in.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though  the 
change  was  about  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  There  was  something  in  Dr.  Mere- 
dith's bright  eyes  and  pleasant  smile,  and 
in  the  cheery  tone  of  his  voice,  which  bid 
the  despairing  hope  ;  and  if  Lucy  Dormer 
did  not  rally  as  cjuickly  as  her  mistress 
had  anticipated,  it  seemed  at  all  events  as 
though  the  progress  of  the  disease  were 
stayed.  The  illusion,  however,  was  soon 
dispelled  ;  the  vital  fire  had  been  allowed 
to  sink  too  low,  and  all  Dr.  Meredith's 
efforts  to  restore  it  were  in  vain.  On  the 
third  day  of  his  attendance  he  told  Grace 
that  she  must  prepare  for  the  worst,  and 
his  anticipations  seemed  likely  to  be 
rapidly  realised.  Grace,  under  the  influence 
of  her  grief,  had  made  the  doctor's  opinion 
known  to  the  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  her 
turn,  had  mentioned  it  to  the  femme  de 
chamhre  ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  usual 
ignorant  impetuosity  of  her  class,  at  once 
assumed  that  the  worsthad  arrived,  and  that 
poor  Lucy  Dormer  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 

It  was  Sister  Marie's  hour  for  absenting 
herself  from  the  sick  room  and  taking  a 


little  rest — an  interval  which  she  generally 
emplojed  in  prayer  at  the  neighbouring 
church — and  Grace  was  left  alone  on  guard, 
sorely  troubled  at  what  she  now  knew 
must  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  poor 
girl  whom  she  had  brought  away  with 
her  from  her  happy  English  home.  Her 
nervous  system  had  been  considerably 
overtaxed,  and  she  started  as  a  sharp  rap 
came  at  the  door ;  started  more,  and  gave 
a  slight  scream,  as,  looking  up,  she  saw 
Anne  Studley  advancing  towards  her. 
"  Thank  God  !  Oh,  thank  God  ! "  was  aU 
that  Anne  Studley  could  at  first  find  to 
say :  by  nature  she  was  essentially  unde- 
monstrative, but  here  she  was,  with  her 
arms  tightly  clasped  round  her  friend, 
whom  she  was  straining  to  her  breast. 

"Do  not  think  me  mad,  Grace,"  she  said, 
half  hysterically  ;  "  though  joy  at  seeing 
yon  again,  coupled  with  all  I  have  gone 
through  lately,  is  enough  to  turn  my  brain." 

"You  have  only  just  arrived,"  dear  ?" 
asked  Grace. 

"  This  instant,"  replied  Anne.  "I  came 
here  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  letter  from 
you,  and  when  I  was  told  there  was  none 
for  me  I  was  going  away  in  despair,  when 
the  servant  coming  down-stairs  called  out 
that  someone  was  dying.  I  enquired  who 
it  was;  and  hearing  that  it  was  an  English 
lady,  was  prepared  to  offer  my  services, 
when  the  landlady  mentioned  your  name. 
I  turned  fault,  sick,  and  thought  I  should 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Then,  sum- 
moning all  my  strength,  I  made  my 
way  up-stairs,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
finding  yon  seriously  ill.  And  now,"  she 
said,  smiling  through  lier  tears,  "  now  that 
I  sec  the  mistake  that  has  been  made, 
the  reaction  is  almost  too  much  for  me." 

"  Tour  anxiety  on  my  behalf  misled 
you,  dear  Anne,"  whispered  Grace.  "I  have 
not  been  ill ;  but  poor  Lucy  Dormer,  who 
went  with  me  from  England  to  Boim  as  half 
maid,  half  companion,  lies  there  in  a  con- 
dition which  I  fear  is  almost  hopeless." 

She  pointed  to  the  alcove  as  she  spoke, 
and  Anne,  advancing  noiselessly,  pulled 
back  the  curtain,  and  gazed  with  a  softened 
and  compassioned  expression  at  the  occu- 
pant of  the  bed. 

"  My  own  recent  experience  of  illness," 
said  she,  shaking  her  head  gravely,  "  tells 
me  that  there  is  but  little  hope  to  be 
expected  for  that  poor  girl.  Heaven  help 
her  !  it  seems  hard  for  her  to  pass  away  in 
a  strange  land,  far  from  all  her  kin  and 
belongings !  It  is  a  case  for  deep  sympathy; 
and  yet  so  rejoiced  am  I  at  finding  you 
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safe  and  well,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else." 

"Bat  what  of  yourself?  "  said  Grace, 
tenderly,  "  you  used,  with  reason,  to  be 
prond  of  your  strength  and  health,  but  in 
this  comparatively  short  time  you  are 
wholly  changed,  and  seem  to  me  to  be 
reduced  to  the  shadow  of  your  former 
self.  You  spoke  of  recent  illness,  too,  dear; 
are  you  sure  you  were  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  this  journey  ?  " 

"You  know,  Grace,  that  I  was  never 
very  much  given  to  cxaggei-ation,  and  you 
may  judge  therefore  of  the  necessity  I 
felt  for  seeing  you,  once  more,  when  I  tell 
you  that,  if  I  had  been  dying,  I  would  have 
insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting  between  us." 

"  Your  need  for  sympathy  and  aid  must 
have  been  urgent  indeed,  my  darling," 
said  Grace,  who  seemed  unconsciously  to 
have  resumed  her  old  position  of  petted 
favourite,  and  who  was  reclining  on 
Anne's  breast,  with  her  anns  round  her 
friend's  neck,  "I  knew  it  must  be  so  when 
I  read  the  advertisement.  I  told  the  good 
old  man  who  has  married  my  aunt,  to 
whom  I  was  forced  to  give  some  explana- 
tion of  my  hurried  departure  from  his 
house,  that,  knowing  you  as  I  did,  I  was 
perfectly  certain  that  unless  you  were  in 
extremity,  you  would  not  have  appealed 
to  me.  You  were  far  too  proud  and  self- 
reUant,  I  said,  and  that  therefore,  when 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the  tocsin, 
nothing  earthly  would  prevent  me  from 
obeying  its  summons." 

"  And  you  answered  it  in  person,"  said 
Anne,  passing  her  hand  softly  over  Grace's 
shining  hair,  "  instead  of  by  letter,  which 
was  all  I  dared  to  ask." 

"  Dared  to  ask ! "  repeated  Grace,  raising 
her  head  in  astonishment.  "  You  talk 
about  daring  to  ask  anything  of  me,  when 
all  that  I  have  in  the  world,  my  life  if  I 
could  give  it,  is  yours,  darling."  She 
spoke  with  all  the  warmth  and  romantic 
affection  of  their  school  days.  But  a  few 
weeks  had  passed  since  then,  and  yet  the 
words  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered  sounded  strangely  in  Anne's  cars. 
She  had  gone  through  a  lifetime  of 
experience  in  those  few  weeks,  during 
which  the  glamour  of  existence  had  faded 
away,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  it  difhcalt  to 
realise  that  anyone  could  still  believe  in  it. 

"  I  know  the  warmth  of  your  love  for 
me,  dear,"  said  Anne,  looking  at  her  with 
a  deep  glance  of  unutterable  affection  ;  "  it 
did  not  need  this  great  proof,  your  journey 


here,  to  convince  me  of  it.  I  shall  have 
to  make  further  trial  of  it  very  soon,  to 
impose  very  heavily  on  your  loyalty,  your 
fidelity,  your  patience." 

"  When  they  are  exerted  in  your  cause, 
my  darling,  you  will  find  all  three  capable 
of  great  endurance,"  said  Grace,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  ilake  the  trial  when  you 
please,  but  rest  and  refresh  yourself  now ; 
you  look  pale  and  horribly  fatigued,  and 
the  air  of  this  sick  chamber  is  anything 
but  reviving  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it. 
Oh,  have  no  fear  about  me  !  Sister  Marie 
and  I  have  shared  the  nursing  between 
us,  and  will  continue  to  share  it  until  the 
end,  which,  I  think,  is  very  close  at  hand. 
Tell  them  to  give  you  a  bed-room  on  this 
floor,  and  lie  down  for  two  or  three  hours, 
by  which  time  I  shall  have  a  brief  respite 
from  my  watch,  and  you  can  tell  me  all 
that  has  happened  to  you  since  we  parted." 

All  that  had  happened  since  they  parted  ! 
The  phrase  rang  in  Aane  Studley's  ears  as 
she  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  bed-room  to 
which  she  had  retired,  not,  as  Grace  had 
begged  her,  to  rest — there  was  no  chance  of 
that — but  to  deliberate  upon  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  In  a  moment  of  supreme 
despair  she  had  called  to  her  friend  to 
come  to  her  aid,  and,  now  that  the  appeal 
had  been  heai-d,  she  knew  not  what  to  do. 
There  was  something  in  Grace's  childlike 
affection  for  her  which  was  startling  to 
Anne ;  it  seemed  like  a  new  revelation. 
To  no  one  on  earth,  even  the  strongest 
minded  and  most  worldly,  would  it  be 
possible  to  hint  at  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  her  to  fly  from  her  home  and 
appeal  to  her  friend  for  protection  ;  and 
how  much  less  possible  was  it  for  her  to 
make  herself  intelligible  to  a  gentle  grace- 
ful creature,  void  of  all  guile  ?  And  yet  it 
was  absoluti'ly  necessary  that  immediate 
action  should  be  taken.  Grace  would  have 
her  own  story  to  tell,  the  history  of  her  life 
in  Germany,  with  its  innooeiit  and  petty 
details,  and  then  would  naturally  expect 
to  hear  her  friend's  story,  above  all  to  be  in- 
formed of  her  reason  for  making  the  appeal. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  The  fact  that 
Grace,  a  delicately-reared  girl,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  world,  instead  of  answerinrr 
her  by  letter,  which  in  itself  would  have 
been  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
between  them,  at  that  inclement  season  of 
the  year  had  started  off  on  a  long  journey 
— bringing  her  personal  succour  and  sup- 
port— proved  to  Anne  how  entirely  sincere 
was  her  friend's  love  for  her,  how  strong 
was  her  loyalty,  how  thoroughly  she  was 
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to  be  trusted.  Under  that  affectionate 
and  child-like  demeanour  there  lay,  as 
Anne  well  knew,  a  vein  of  clear  common 
sense  which  had  never  been  worked,  but 
which  would  come  out  brightly,  and  stand 
comparison  with  the  product  of  many 
more  pretentious  intellects.  Under  any 
circumstances  less  dreadful,  Anne  felt  that 
she  could  have  taken  such  a  friend  wholly 
and  unreservedly  into  her  confidence  ;  but 
this  was,  of  course,  impossible.  After  a 
few  minutes'  reflection,  however,  she  con- 
vinced herself  that  Grace's  fidelity  and 
love  would  stand  a  test  almost  equally 
high.  She  would  ask  Grace  to  accept, 
without  further  questioning,  her  assertion 
that  her  appeal  for  aid  was  necessary  ;  she 
would  implore  her  friend  to  allow  her  to 
i-emain  silent  as  regards  all  that  had  hap- 
pened since  they  parted,  and  to  begin, 
thenceforward,  a  new  life  under  a  new 
name,  all  connection  with  her  fornier  ex- 
istence being  dissolved.  She  could  do 
that,  she  felt,  without  the  risk  of  bringing 
either  danger  or  disgrace  upon  her  friend  ; 
with  Grace's  assistance  she  could  do  some- 
thing to  earn  her  o-nm  livelihood;  and, 
though  at  first  the  thought  crossed  her 
that,  contaminated  as  she  was  by  her 
associations,  she  had  no  right  to  bring  the 
taint  of  vice  across  that  pure  and  spotless 
life,  yet,  upon  reflection,  she  felt  that  her 
father,  though  a  gambler  and  a  villain,  had 
'not  been,  in  a  primary  degree,  concerned 
or  taken  an  active  share  in  either  of  the 
two  desperate  crimes  of  which  she  had 
become  cognisant,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
fact  of  her  being  his  daughter  need  not 
prevent  her  from  asking  Grace  to  extend  to 
her  the  sorely-needed  help  and  protection. 
What  was  her  future  life  to  be  ?  That 
was  another  subject  which  required  im- 
mediate consideration.  She  had  no  re- 
sonrces  of  her  own,  and  situated  as  she 
was,  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
cealing her  identity,  and  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  her  life  under  a  false  name, 
it  would  be  only  by  Grace's  aid  and 
countenance,  that  she  would  get  the 
chance  of  making  her  livelihood.  She 
knew  it  would  be  Grace's  intense  desire 
that  they  should  not  again  be  parted,  that 
she  should  remain  attached  to  her  friend 
in  some  capacity.  But  what  position  could 
she  fill  ?  Anne  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  perceive  that  on  Grace's 
return  to  the  guardianship  of  Madame 
Sturm,  under  which  the  young  heii-e.ss 
must  necessarily  remain  until  she  came  of 
age,  her  own  position  must  be  definitely 


settled — she  could  not  be  a  kind  of  re- 
dundant personage  in  the  German  pro- 
fessor's household,  nor  would  Madame 
Sturm  and  her  husband  be  likely  to 
receive  her  without  making  inquiry  as  to 
her  antecedents,  or  as  to  the  reasons  which 
induced  Grace  to  look  upon  her  with  so 
much  favour. 

Then  an  idea  dawned  upon  Anne  Studley, 
to  be  rejected  at  first,  but  to  recur  again 
and  again,  the  possibility  of  carrying  it 
out  appearing  greater  each  time.  From 
what  she  had  heard  from  the  femme  de 
chambre,  who  declared  that  she  was 
merely  repeating  the  doctor's  opinion,  and 
from  what  she  herself  had  seen,  she  had 
no  doubt  that  the  shadows  of  death  were 
already  closing  round  poor  Lucy  Dormer, 
and  that  the  days  of  her  service  with 
Grace  were  ended.  Why  should  she  not 
take  upon  herself  the  position  thus 
vacated  ?  The  duties  which  would  be 
required  of  her  by  her  fi'iend  would  not 
merely  be  light,  but  would  be  such  as  to 
bring  her  always  in  the  closest  proximity 
to  Grace.  In  the  relative  positions  of 
mistress  and  maid,  their  being  constantly 
together  would  create  no  astonishment, 
would  give  rise  to  no  inquiries;  her 
antecedents  would  pass  unquestioned,  and 
she  would  not  merely  be  able  to  pass  her 
immediate  future  in  tranquillity,  but  in 
security  ;  for  surely  the  safest  jjlace  in  the 
world,  both  from  her  father  and  her 
husband,  would  be  in  a  house,  among  the 
tenants  of  which  were  the  sister  and  niece 
of  one  of  their  victims. 

The  more  Anne  thought  of  this  pro- 
ject, the  more  feasible  it  seemed.  To 
be  with  Grace,  to  feel  secure  from  the 
pui'suit  of  the  villain  to  whom  she  had 
been  so  strangely  united,  to  be  shielded 
from  any  chance  of  recognition  by  her 
father,  who,  without  meaning  her  ill, 
might  be  led  by  anxiety  for  his  own  safety 
to  insist  on  her  remaining  with  him,  Anne 
would  have  undertaken  any  menial  work. 
But  the  position  of  poor  Lucy  Dormer,  as 
Grace  had  explained,  was  that  of  com- 
panion as  well  as  servant,  and  Anne  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  delicacy  of 
her  friend's  nature,  not  to  know  how  con- 
siderate would  be  her  treatment.  Her 
own  identity  she  felt  would  be  completely 
lost  in  the  time  during  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  stay  in  the  quiet 
German  town ;  she  would  be  completely 
forgotten  by  the  two  men  who  alone  had  an 
interest  in  her  existence ;  and,  as  for  the 
future,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  determin? 
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what  should  be  done  when  the  time  for 
decisiop  arrived.  A  tap  at  tlie  door,  imme- 
diately following  which,  Grace  entered.  In 
her  friend's  soiTowfnl,  tear-stained  face, 
Anne  at  once  saw  what  had  happened. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  the  poor  ^Irl  has  gone," 
said  Grace,  replying  to  the  question  con- 
veyed in  Anne's  uplifted  eyebrows.  '"  She 
died  almost  immediately  after  you  left  the 
room,  quite  peacefully,  and  with  such  a 
sweet  smile  upon  her  face  as  I  had  not 
seen  since  the  beginning  of  her  illness. 
She  had  just  enough  strength  left  to  raise 
my  hand  to  her  lips,  and  thus  to  bid  me 
a  silent  farewell." 

"  Poor  gii'l,"  said  Anne  ;  "  her's  seems 
a  sad  fate,  dying  so  young  and  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  there  is  no  chance  even  of 
her  relations  being  able  to  pay  her  the  last 
tributes,  as,  of  course,  according  to  the  law 
in  France,  she  must  be  buried  before  any 
of  them  could  reach  her." 

"  She  had  no  relations,"  said  Grace ; 
"she  was  an  orphan,  without  belongings 
of  any  kind,  and  I  had  hoped  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  sister  with  whom  she  had 
lived  since  her  childhood,  and  at  whose 
death  she  came  to  me." 

"  The  blackest  cloud  has  its  silver 
lining,"  said  Anne.  "  Had  I  not  been 
overwhelmed  by  trouble,  I  should  not 
have  been  here  at  tliis  instant,  and  you 
would  have  been  left  alone ;  while  now,  at 
least,  I  am  able  to  be  a  companion  and  a 
comfort  to  you." 

"You  take  up  your  old  position  of 
strong-minded  girl,  Anne,"  said  Grace, 
with  a  smile,  "  forgetting  tliat  it  is  you 
who  have  uttered  the  cry  for  help,  and 
I,  the  all-powerful,  have  come  to  your 
assistance.  These  troubles  that  you  speak 
of,  darling;  I  am  dying  to  hear  all  about 
them.  You  are  so  patient  and  long- 
suffering,  that  they  must  have  been  serious 
indeed  to  affect  you  as  they  have  done." 

"  My  darling,"  said  Anne,  solemnly, 
taking  one  of  Grace's  hands  in  her  own, 
and  putting  her  other  arm  round  Grace's 
neck,  "  I  have  been  thinking  how  I  could 
possibly  tell  you  the  occurrences  of  my  life 
since  we  parted,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
determination  to  ask  you  to  trust  me 
wholly,  unquestioned  and  silent.  Do  not 
think,  dear,  that  any  danger  accruing  to 
myself  alone  would  prevent  my  sharing 
my  confidence  with  you,  whom  I  regard  as 
my  second  self  ;  it  is  only  the  knowledge 
that  my  breaking  silence  would  imj)eril 
those  with  whom  I  am  unfortunately  con- 
nected, which  seals  my  lips." 


"  Danger  to  those  connected  with  you  ?  " 
murmured  Grace. 

"  Most  closely  connected,"  repeated 
Anne.  "  Grace,  my  appeal  to  you,  made 
first  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  and 
repeated  now,  is  to  implore  you  to  save  me 
from  my  father  !  " 

"  Your  father  ?  "  answered  Grace,  draw- 
ing back. 

"  Do  not  draw  away  from  me,  Grace. 
You  imagine  I  have  lost  my  senses,  but  I 
am,  unfortunately,  sane  in  this  matter.  I 
told  you,  when  wc  used  occasionally  to 
speak  of  him  in  our  school  days,  that, 
though  he  was  my  father,  I  had  seen  but 
little  of  him,  that  his  ways  and  manner  of 
life  were  comparatively  strange  to  me.  I 
know  them  now,  Grace ;  to  my  horror  and 
shame — I  know  them  now  !  " 

"  My  poor  darling,"  said  Grace,  pressing 
her  lips  upon  her  friend's  forehead ;  "  you 
need  not  think  any  more  of  it ;  hence- 
forward you  will  be  safe  with  me." 

"  That  is  what  I  want,  Grace,"  said 
Anne,  excitedly,  "  to  be  safe  fi-om  him,  to 
give  up  my  identity,  to  be  utterly  lost  to 
the  world,  to  be  imagined  to  be  dead,  that 
is  what  I  want,  Grace,  that  is  what  you 
must  manage  for  me." 

"  Whatever  you  wish  shall  be  done,  dear, 
of  course,"  said  Grace,  soothingly. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can 
be  managed,"  said  Anne,  in  calmer  tones, 
and  with  something  like  a  return  to  her 
old  business  way  ;  "  only  one  method,  the 
adoption  of  which  Providence  seems  to 
favour.  The  death  of  this  poor  girl  gives  me 
the  opportunity;  Ictme  fill  her  vacant  place, 
let  me  return  with  you  to  your  aunt's  house 
in  Germany  as  your  maid.  You  can  prepare 
her  for  my  reception  in  a  letter,  telling  her 
of  poor  Lucy  Dormer's  death,  and  of  your 
having  found  a  person  in  Paris — a  widow, 
I  think  you  had  better  say — to  supply  her 
place." 

"  But,  Anno  darling,  how  can  I  ever 
think  of  you  in  such  a  position  ?  " 

"It  is  the  only  way,  Grace,  depend 
upon  it.  I  have  thought  it  over  care- 
fully, and  sec  no  other.  Listen,  dear.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  be 
hidden  away.  AV'ere  my  retreat  discovered, 
mj'  security,  perhaps  my  life,  would  be 
endangered.  I  may  seem  to  you  to  speak 
wild  and  whirling  words;  but  in  reality  I 
am  talking  the  sober  language  of  common 
sense,  unadorned  and  unexMgLroratcd.  In 
taking  this  dead  girl's  place  i  e.Ktinguish 
my  own  identity,  and  all  trace  of  Anne 
Studloy  is  lost  for  ever." 
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Grace  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  said,  "You  will  not  imagine  my  hesita- 
tion arose  from  any  lack  of  will  to  serve  you, 
darling  ;  simply  I  have  a  horror  of  having 
to  speak  to  you  in  the  presence  of  others  in 
any  other  way  than  if  you  were  my  sister; 
but  I  can  think  of  no  other  expedient,  and 
so  we  will  carry  out  what  you  propose. 
During  the  time  we  remain  in  Germany 
we  shall  always  be  together  in  my  rooms ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  when 
I  come  of  age,  perhaps  the  necessity  for 
youi-  disguise  will  have  passed  away,  and 
we  can  travel  together  in  security  and 
comfort."  Then  Grace  embraced  her 
friend  warmly  once  more,  and  went  away 
to  give  directions  for  poor  Lucy  Dormer's 
funeral,  and  to  write  a  letter  to  Madame 
Sturm,  in  which  she  explained  that  not 
merely  had  her  visit  to  Paris  been  fruit- 
less, as  she  had  not  been  able  to  find  the 
friend  whom  she  came  to  seek,  but  that 
poor  Lucy  had  died,  and  that  .she  had 
supplied  her  place  with  a  young  English- 
woman, a  widow  of  whom  she  had  received 
the  highest  recommendations. 

That  night,  when  Grace,  upon  whom 
the  long  endured  fatigue  of  nursing  was 
beginning  to  tell,  lay  in  a  heavy  slumber, 
Anne  seated  herself  at  the  bui'ean  and 
vn-ote  to  her  father  the  following  letter: — 

"  I  write  these  few  lines  in  lieu  of  any 
spoken  farewell,  which  circumstances 
rendered  impossible.  It  is  the  last  time 
you  will  ever  hear  of  or  from  me,  the  burden 
of  life  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear  any 
longer,  alone  and  friendless  as  I  am.  I  do 
not  doubt  your  desire  to  serve  me  as  far  as 
possible,  but  I  know  you  to  be  in  the  power 
of  a  merciless  wretch,  and  wholly  incapable 
of  defending  either  me  or  yourself.  I  have 
therefore  resolved  upon  releasing  myself 
from  life,  and  I  send  you  these  as  my  last 
words  of  adieu.  Accept  them  as  such,  and 
make  no  further  inquu-y  about  mc  ;  it  will 
be  useless,  as  I  have  taken  measures  for 
finding  a  place  among  the  nameless  dead. 
"A.  S." 

This  letter  was  sealed,  and  directed  to  the 
hotel  in  Loudon  at  which  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  her  father,  and  where  the 
captain's  letters  were  invariably  addressed. 

BONIFACE  AT  HOME. 

It  is  always  worth  while  to  hear 
"the  other  side  "  of  any  great  question, 
especially  when  it  includes  the  private 
opinion  of  other  people  concerning  our- 
selves.   All  classes  are   the  better  for   a 


little  chastening  of  this  kind,  except,  per- 
haps, literary,  artistic,  and  theatrical  folk, 
whose  genei'al  humility  and  freedom  from 
vanity  render  their  further  abasement 
unnecessary.  Possibly  no  sort  or  con- 
dition of  men  have  had  it  aU  their  own 
way  for  so  long  a  time  as  travellers — that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  talk  is  concerned. 
Boniface  of  course  has  had,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  have,  much  the  better 
of  them  inessentials;  but  the  "victims" 
cannot  be  called  "  silent."  In  every  tongue, 
in  every  written  character,  in  every 
style  of  prose,  and  in  every  kind  of 
verse,  Boniface  has  been  held  up  to  deri- 
sion and  contempt.  He  has  been  cursed 
for  his  pomposity,  and  kicked  for  his  ser- 
vility. He  has  been  identified  with  Bar- 
abbas,  who  is  said  (by  a  learned  professor 
of  my  acquaintance)  "  to  have  gone  after 
his  release  into  business  as  an  innkeeper, 
a  profession  for  which  his  previous  career 
had  admirably  prepared  him."  The  story 
of  Procnistes  has  been  explained  in  many 
ways,  all  reflecting  severely  on  Boniface. 
The  learned  authority  ah-eady  quoted  re- 
marks that  "  the  apparently  conflicting 
traditions  concerning  P.,  in  some  of  which 
he  is  described  as  a  robber,  and  in  others 
as  an  innkeeper,  who  stretched  out  or  cut 
short  his  guests  to  the  length  of  his  bed, 
are  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that 
he,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  combined 
the  two  professions.','  Dr.  Durchschlag 
continues — "  The  bed  story  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  agglutinate  myth.  P. 
clearly  kept  an  hotel,  managed  according 
to  the  fii'st  crude  conception  of  the  so- 
called  American  plan.  All  travellers  were 
charged  a  fixed  sum,  whether  they  were 
short  or  tall,  big  or  little,  rich  or  poor, 
whether  victuals  were  vouchsafed  to  them 
or  not.  Rich  travellers  were  afterwards 
waylaid  ;  and  P.,  as  a  road-agent,  relieved 
them  of  such  riches  as  had  escaped  him  in 
his  hotel-keeping  capacity." 

These  whips  Boniface  has  to  endure 
from  the  learned  traveller.  Flippant  per- 
sons scourge  him  with  scorpions.  No 
detail  of  his  business  escapes  them.  They 
denounce  his  house,  if  old,  as  a  rambling, 
tumble-down  barn;  or,  if  new,  as  a  ghastly 
prison-house  of  stucco,  in  which  the  tra- 
veller loses  his  identity,  is  numbered  like 
a  convict,  and  is  reduced  from  a  human 
being  to  a  mere  arithmetical  expression. 
If  the  house  be  without  lifts,  stories 
are  invented  about  tired  travellers  having 
fallen  down  and  died  of  exhaustion  on 
the    stall's    while    endeavourmg    to    find 
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the  remote  apirtments  assigned  to  ttem. 
If  thcio  be  a  lift,  dismal  legends  are 
circulated  about  guests  -n-ho  have  stuck 
fast  for  hours  between  two  floors,  or 
of  others  who  have  been  let  down  with  a 
run,  and  have  either  been  killed  on  the 
spot  or  have  since  dragged  on  a  miserable 
existence  as  helpless  cripples.  Terrible 
tales  are  told  of  the  linen  being  made  "  a 
double  debt  to  pay'" — "a  sheet  at  night, 
a  tablo-cloth  by  day."  No  pen  can  do 
justice  to  the  abuse  heaped  on  the  food. 
If  English,  it  is  coarse,  heavy,  indi- 
gestible, and  uninteresting;  if  German,  it 
is  greasy,  flabby,  vinegary,  overcooked, 
and  detestable ;  if  French,  it  is  composed 
of  kickshaws  and  messes,  recooked,  and 
served  up  over  and  over  again,  until  some 
poor  wretch,  frantic  with  hunger,  devoui-s 
the  horrid  stuff  and  dies  ;  in  Italy,  every- 
thing is  oily  and  garlicky  and  impossible ; 
in  Spain,  there  is  nothing  to  eat  at  all ;  in 
America,  there  is  plenty,  \jz*'  everything 
except  the  oysters  is  uneatable.  Not 
satisfied  with  general  statements  of  this 
kind,  travellers  circulate  mysterious  tales 
of  hotel  organisation.  Beef  is  declared  to 
bo  too  often  the  flesh  of  cows  and  of 
horses ;  veal  is  of  that  pecuhar  variety 
known  as  "Staggering  Bob;"  cats,  or  as 
they  are  called  in  Germany,  "  roof-hares," 
are  served  up  rabbit-wise  ;  pigeon  pics  arc 
made  of  rooks;  and  the  solemn  crow  is  made 
to  appear  in  the  guise  of  the  cheery  partridge. 
Worse  than  this,  certain  hotel-keepers, 
dead  to  aJl  the  better  feelings  of  humanity, 
are  said  to  nourish — on  oyster  shells  and 
gingerbeer  bottles — a  peculiar  breed  of 
fowls,  destitute  of  wings,  but  endowed 
with  four  legs. 

The  cellar  of  Boniface  is  sneered  at  by 
every  youth  who  knows  Bordeaux  from 
Burgundy.  His  port  wine  is  an  unholy 
mixture  of  logwood,  elderberries,  tui-nip- 
juice,  "red  Spanish,"  and  raw  spirit.  His 
sherry  is  not  only  "  plastered,"  blended, 
and  brandied  in  Jerez  itself,  but  is  made 
at  Hamburg  out  of  sugar  and  water  and 
poisonous  chemicals.  People  drink  it,  and 
fall  down  dead.  Boniface's  hock  and 
moselle  are  made  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  his 
champagne,  of  rhubarb  and  gooseberries  ; 
his  Cliambc-rtin  and  Chateau  Margaux,  of 
the  coarse  wines  of  Roussillon  and  Cata- 
lonia, villanonsly  commingled  at  Cettc. 
His  brandy  is  not  cognac  at  all,  but  a 
hideous  concoction  of  "  high  wines ;  "  his 
whisky  is  new  and  raw  ;  lus  gin  watered ; 
and  his  beer  soar. 

His  servants  are  monsters  of  vice  and 


rapacity.  The  master  charges  roundly  for 
attendance,  but  the  minor  demons  sulk  if 
tliey  arc  not  fee'd  handsomely  all  round. 
TJic  waiters,  if  brisk  and  active,  are  flip- 
pant and  impertinent ;  if  slow  and  steady, 
are  lazy  rascals,  not  up  to  their  work. 
Chambermaids  are  miracles  of  perversity. 
In  a  fiendish  spirit  they  put  things  away 
in  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  find 
them,  and  fling  slippers  far  under  the  bed 
in  order  that  the  guest  may  scalp  himself, 
or  have  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  seeking  for 
them.  They  jam  trunks  up  against  the 
wall  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  them, 
and  virulent!}-  pounce  upon  and  burn  any 
manuscript  inadvertently  loft  on  the  table. 
In  the  morning  they  make  a  horrible  noise, 
to  drive  out  the  torturedtravellcr,that  they 
may  infest  his  room  with  their  presence. 
They  are  insolent  to  ladies,  and  cruel  to 
children.  Worse  than  these  are  hotel 
clerks,  who  make  it  the  business  of  theii" 
lives  to  snub  and  crush  the  unhappy 
voyager.  Inferior  menials  are  even  more 
depraved.  Porters,  unless  paid  heavily, 
dash  to  pieces  the  trunks  entrusted  to  their 
care ;  messengers  either  take  letters  to  the 
WTong  house,  or  put  tliem  in  their  pockets 
and  dismiss  them  from  their  minds;  and 
hostlers  starve  the  horses  and  steal  the  oats. 
This  is  the  realm  of  Boniface,  as  de- 
picted by  his  customers  and  critics.  Now 
let  ns  hear  what  Boniface,  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  Herr  Edward 
Gnyer,  *  has  to  say  for  himself  : — 

For  convenience,  Boniface  divides  the 
travelling  world  into  three  classes :  the 
commercial,  the  holiday,  and  the  invalid. 
To  the  first  of  these  the  prosecution 
of  his  business  is  the  main  object,  to 
which  all  other  considerations  are  subsi- 
diary. There  arc,  among  "commercials," 
travellers  and  travellers,  the  great  banker 
or  merchant-prince  or  his  representative, 
and  the  smaller  operator  who,  in  America, 
would  be  called  a  podlai-  or  a  drummer.  To 
the  great  man  expense  is  of  small  moment 
when  compared  with  the  speed  and  com- 
fort of  his  journey,  the  time  and  well- 
being  of  a  commercial  magnate  being  of 
far  greater  importance  than  mere  travelling 
expenses.  This  noble  gentleman  is  a 
cherished  guest  of  Boniface,  who  clearly 
prefers  him  to  the  more  numerous  but  less 
s])lendid  class  of  regular  "  commercials." 
The  latter  not  only  travel  quickly,  but 
cheaply,  select  that  hotel  which  is  nearest 
to  their   business  connexions,  and,  more- 

•  "  Das  Hotelwcsen  dcr  Gcgf nwart,"  von  Edward 
Guyer,  Zmicli,  Orcll  Fnsali,  lUii. 
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over,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  "  feeding 
time,"  and  expect,  or  ratiier  indulge  a  faint 
hope,  that  they  may  get  their  money 's  worth. 

Holiday  travellers  are  either  with  or 
without  their  families,  and  on  this  depends 
their  plan  or  skeleton  route,  and  in  a  large 
measure  their  choice  of  hotels.  They 
are  warned  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  they  really  mean  to  do — whether  to 
see  as  much  as  possible  in  the  time,  or  to 
see  things  really ;  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  study  the  peculiarities  of  lands 
and  nations. 

Invalids  care  more  for  quietness  and 
comfort  than  anything  else.  They  desire, 
above  all  things,  to  travel  safely,  and  on 
their  -way  will  select  the  hotels  most  con- 
spicuous for  good  service.  In  certain 
places,  such  as  mineral  baths,  the  hotel 
becomes  a  residence  for  visitors  aiBicted 
with  a  certain  class  of  malady,  and  their 
peculiar  wants  engage  the  entire  attention 
of  sanitary  Boniface. 

To  the  philosophic  traveller  are  pre- 
sented many  hints.  Boniface  tells  him 
that,  having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
object,  he  must  next  lay  down  the  plan  of 
his  journey.  It  is  no  indifferent  matter 
whether  the  voyager  be  bound  for  Prance 
or  Germany,  Switzerland  or  Spain,  England 
or  Italy,  Norway  or  Greece,  and  his  own 
nationality  and  its  relation  to  the  country 
to  be  visited  are  matters  for  profound 
consideration.  Difference  of  language  and 
manner.^,  the  diversity  of  commercial  cus- 
toms, and  the  value  of  exchanges,  should 
be  the  subject  of  diligent  inquiry  and 
earnest  thought.  A  thousand  annoyances 
will  be  spai-ed  to  him,  who,  if  not  skilled 
in  the  language  of  the  country  througli 
which  ho  travels,  can  yet  speak  that 
understood  in  the  hotels.  In  this  respect 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans  arc 
much  better  off  than  the  natives  of  less 
favoured  countries.  Boniface  contem- 
plates with  horror  the  position  of  an  "only- 
his-native-language-speaking "  Swede  in 
Italy,  and  does  not  forget  to  point  out  the 
advantage  of  travel  in  his  own  country, 
the  privileged  object  of  travel  to  all 
nations  who.se  constant  visits  to  Switzer- 
land have  impressed  upon  the  natives  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  foreign  languages. 

It  is  depressing  to  find  that  Boniface  is 
not  so  thoroughly  impressed  as  he  should 
bo  with  the  immense  superiority  of  En- 
glishmen over  all  other  nations  whatsoever. 
The  Englishman  carries  his  own  habit 
of  life  with  him  everywhere — including, 
probably,  the  pernicious  habit  of  frequent  j 


_• — and  only  under  the  most  absolute 
necessity  relaxes  his  stringent  rule.  Unless 
his  stomach  be  appeased  after  the  English 
fashion,  and  his  comfort  be  thoroughly  at- 
tended to,  true  enjoyment  is  impossible  to 
him.  Love  of  nature,  locality,  and  sight- 
seeing, are  with  him  merely  secondary  con- 
siderations. 

The  Prussian  hardly  makes  a  more 
favourable  impression.  The  German  de- 
sires above  all  things  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  then  wants  to 
see  everything.  He  is  an  uneasy  spirit, 
and,  through  downright  irresolution  and 
eternal  questioning,  never  arrives  at  true 
enjoyment.  The  southern  German,  Austrian, 
and  Hungarian,  is  a  better-natured,  easier- 
going  creature,  and  less  restless  than  his 
northern  brother.  Like  unto  the  English- 
man is  the  Dutchman,  whose  custom  is 
eagerly  sought  by  Boniface.  But  even  the 
Hollander  has  his  faults.  He  is  apt  to  be 
critical  as  to  his  lodgings,  and  above  all 
things  abhors  that  "  getting  up  stau-s " 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  latter-day 
travellers. 

The  Prenchman — in  sovereign  contempt 
of  all  geographical  knowledge  —  mixes 
states,  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers  to- 
gether; seldom  knows  where  he  is,  and 
never  whither  his  road  leads  him.  But 
in  compensation  he  is  a  humorous  pei-son, 
and  cares  greatly  for  joyous  society.  He 
gets  into  all  kinds  of  embarrassments,  but 
generally  escapes  with  a  jest,  and  amuses 
himself  vastly. 

The  Americans,  who  as  valuable  cus- 
tomers might  have  expected  some  mercy 
from  Boniface,  are  satirically  handled. 
When  an  American  visits  Europe,  his 
chief  care  and  the  principal  item  of  his 
baggage  is  a  lead  pencil.  Without  a 
pencil,  no  American.  Every  circumstance 
is  duly  checked  off  by  this  dreadful 
instrument,  and  the  owner — even  when  he 
is  well  "  posted  "  on  a  subject — worries 
people  to  death  with  numerous  and  search- 
ing questions,  and  is  overjoyed  when  he, 
having  gained  o\cr  others  a  supposed 
advantage,  which  ho  attributes  to  his  own 
keenness,  he  can  afford  to  disregard  their 
opinions.  The  great  meal  with  an  American 
is  breakfast;  and  he  often  asks  when 
the  next  train  starts  before  he  has  well 
arrived. 

Italians  are  easier  to  deal  with.  Through- 
out their  travels  they  preserve  a  cheerful 
calm.  Less  uneasy  than  the  Frenchman, 
to  whom  he  is  far  less  like  than  is  generally 
supposed,  the  Italian  accepts  information 
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readily,  because  he  is  not  so  much  wrapped 
up  in  hini.self.  Nevertheless  the  Italian, 
like  the  Frenchman,  has  the  serious  defect 
of  no  longer  caring  for  tho  beauties  of 
nature. 

Russians  ai-c  of  two  kinds.  The  noble 
Russian,  travelling  slowly  and  majestically 
with  his  family,  is  a  guest  to  be  looked 
for  hopefully,  treated  well,  and,  possibly, 
charged  in  proportion.  But  there  are 
Russians  and  Russians.  The  inferior 
Russ  is  the  terror  of  hotel-keepers  and  the 
joy  of  upholsterei-s,  whose  services  are  im- 
mediately required  to  repair  the  damage 
occasioned  by  his  filthy  habits. 

A  large  hotel  is  subject  to  visits  from 
these  very  different  persons,  and  not  un- 
frequently  takes  its  chai-actcr  from  that  of 
its  guests.  At  different  periods  the  aspect 
of  the  establishment  varies  greatly.  In 
the  morning  of  one  day  may  be  found  a 
few  polished  German  families,  with  Rus- 
sian, English,  American,  and  French  folk 
of  rank  and  position.  At  table  the  con- 
versation is  calm,  cheerful,  and  polite. 
The  service  is  punctual  and  regular,  be- 
cause the  guests,  accustomed  to  habits  of 
order,  are  themselves  punctual,  and  relieve 
the  waiters  of  the  hurry  occasioned  by 
irregular  people.  Calm  reigns  in  the 
house.  There  is  no  shrieking  and  yelling 
in  corridors  and  on  staii'cases.  Children 
are  kept  in  order,  doors  are  closed,  and  no 
fnrnitni-e  is  broken.  All  goes  smoothly 
and  well.  The  parting  and  the  coming 
gnests  are  equally  well  cared  for.  Next 
morning,  a  wild  horde  invades  these  tran- 
quil regions.  First  to  arrive  is  an  American 
family — whose  head  has  made  a  fortune  in 
fat  contracts  during  the  war,  or  found  a 
petroleum  spring  in  the  back  garden — 
knowing  verily  not  what  to  do  with  their 
money.  Every  precaution  is  taken  by  these 
people  to  impress  upon  Boniface  and  his 
acolytes  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
family.  Servants  are  scolded  and  genei-al 
rules  overridden.  Other  guests  are  treated 
disrespectfully,  and  the  destruction  of  fur- 
nitaro  and  carpets  still  further  endears 
these  guests  to  Boniface.  Ne.xt,  drop  in  a 
few  Germans  who,  in  thundering  tones, 
criticise  everything,  and  deem  imperfect 
all  out  of  Berlin.  Like  unto  these,  is  a  mob 
of  Frenchmen,  who  love  nothing  out  of 
Paris,  and  express  their  disgust  so  loudly 
as  to  excite  wonder  why  they  travel  at 
all,  and  why  outraged  Boniface  does  not 
rise  against  them.  "  Englische  swells  "  are 
the  worst  of  all.  They  are  conspicuous  by 
their  rudeness,  and  only  too   happy  when 


their  ill-manners  attract  attention.  Noise 
and  disquietude  render  night  hideous,  the 
servants  are  discouraged,  and  Boniface  is 
compelled  to  step  in,  and  give  those  who 
push  things  a  little  too  far  a  lesson  in 
manners. 

Having  liberated  his  soul  on  these  im- 
portant subjects,  Bonifncc  next  proceeds 
to  dilate  upon  the  generally  unreasonable 
nature  of  travellers  who  expect  that  a 
simple  telegram  will  smooth  all  difficulties, 
and  make  room  whether  there  be  any  or 
not.  He  is  particularly  strong  on  the 
erratic  customs  of  continentals,  which  lead 
them  to  eat  and  drink  outside  of  what  is, 
for  the  time  being,  their  habitation.  En- 
glishmen are  prized,  because  m  them  the 
bump  of  order  is  largely  developed.  The 
insular  guest  is  sure  to  appear  punctually 
at  dinner,  rarely  fails  to  take  his  tea,  and 
ari-anges  his  excursions  so  as  not  to  clash 
with  meal-times.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  loves  freedom.  He  likes  to  break- 
fast when  and  where  he  pleases,  and  the 
naost  astute  Boniface  can  never  be  certain 
whether  his  guest  will  dine  in  the  house 
or  elsewhere  ;  and,  therefore,  in  an  hotel 
frequented  by  Germans,  he  can  never 
arrange  his  bill  of  fare  on  any  solid 
basis. 

On  many  other  important  subjects,  such 
as  that  of  "  trinkgeld,"  does  Boniface 
deliver  himself;  and  he  favours  his  con- 
freres with  much  valuable  information 
touching  the  site,  building,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel  of  tho  future ;  but  the 
really  important  part  of  his  work  is  that 
in  which  he  gives  his  guest  "one  for  him- 
self." Boniface  insists,  and  very  jiropcrly 
insists,  that  tho  keeping  of  an  hotel  is  a 
business  like  another;  and,  albeit  he  adds 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  making  out 
hotel  bills,  which  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
understood,  his  argument  is  sound  in 
the  main.  This  truth  has  long  been 
recognised  in  America,  where  the  faculty 
of  "keeping  an  hotel"  is  considered  the 
highest  expression  of  human  genius.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  European  Boni- 
face has  long  been  under  a  cloud  ;  but  it 
is  cheering  to  sec  that  he  has  at  last 
stepped  out  of  the  sacred  penetralia  of  the 
hotel  office  and  taken  his  own  part.  An 
hotel-keeper,  far  less  than  a  railway  com- 
])any — for  tho  latter  is  a  monopolist  work- 
ing under  special  privileges — has  no  right 
to  be  considered  the  slave  of  his  customers  ; 
and  it  is  cheering  to  see  that  much-bela- 
boured Boniface  has  at  last  plucked  up 
I  courage  to  "heave  half  a  brick"  in  return. 
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CORONERS. 

"Feeeholdbes  of  Middlesex,  -wliom  will 
yoTi  have  to  be  your  coronei'  ?  "  asked  the 
Sheriffs  of  London,  the  other  day,  at  a 
wooden  hustings-booth  at  the  top  of 
Portland  Place.  The  question  was  put  to 
some  fifty  people  at  most,  counting  gaping 
errand  boys  and  idlers — -none  necessarily 
freeholders  at  all.  The  adherents  of  one 
candidate  shouted  for  him,  whereupon  the 
adherents  of  the  other  candidate  shouted 
for  their  man  ;  and  a  poll  was  demanded. 
Thus  it  occurred  that  the  writer  of  the 
present  paper  became  acquainted  with 
much  that  needs  to  be  set  right  in  the 
matter  of  coroners,  as  well  as  a  little 
that  is  generally  interesting. 

A  coroner  derives  his  name  from  the 
fact  "  that  the  death  of  every  subject  by 
violence  is  accounted  to  touch  the  crowne, 
and  to  be  detriment  unto  it."*  Until 
1848,  he  also  represented  Majesty  more 
directly,  for  up  to  that  time  whenever 
violent  death  was  occasioned  by  any 
personal  chattel,  the  coroner  was  charged 
to  secure  it  as  a  forfeit  to  the  crown. 
Since  then,  deodands  have  been  abolished. 

The  office  is  one  of  extreme  antiquity, 
certainly  dating  from  before  a.d.  940,  in 
the  reign  of  Athelstan,  and  possibly  exist- 
ing under  Alfred  the  Great.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, F.R.S.  (scarcely  less  eminent  as  a 
scholar  than  by  his  discoveries  in  antes- 
thetics)  told  a  public  meeting,  that  "when 
the  people  came  to  Athelstan  to  ask  their 
king  to  prosecute  those  who  had  worked 
violent  death  to  others,  he  had  (in  familiar 
language)  replied — Let  one  of  your  own 
head-men  enquire  into  this  matter ;  let 
him  call  in  others  to  his  assistance,  and 
then  if  prima  facie  gi-ounds  for  prosecution 
are  shewn,  I  will  certainly  prosecute." 
And  this,  the  learned  speaker  declared, 
was  the  origin  of  the  "Crowncr's  quest" 
inherited  by  ourselves. 

Edward  the  First,  however,  first  created 
coroners  by  statute.  All  were  men  of  im- 
portance, and  their  power  and  dignity  are 
constantly  refeiTcd  to,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  a  very  learned  states- 
man distinctly  declares  them  to  be  "of 
the  meaner  sort  of  gentlemen."  Perhaps 
this  was  the  mere  opinion  of  an  individual, 
for  in  later  reigns  they  were  again  in 
high  esteem.  At  all  events  their  statutory 
powei's  under  Edward  concerned  them 
with   pleas   of   the    crown,    and   deputed 

*  Sir  T.  Smith's  English  Commonwealth,  1584. 


them  not  only  to  enquire  into  deaths,  but 
also  as  to  abandoned  wrecks  and  treasure- 
trove  ;  and  they  were  further  authorised 
to  act  in  many  matters  where  exception 
was  taken  to  the  sheriff.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  is  Chief  Coroner  of  all  England 
and  Wales,  and  can  exercise  this  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  place.  In  Ireland,  things  may 
be  on  a  dijferent  footing ;  in  Scotland, 
they  certainly  are,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  latter  country  long  had  its 
coroners. 

So,  in  statutory  law,  the  powers  of 
coroners  remain  to  the  present  day,  for 
(although  Edward  the  Third  is  said  to 
have  removed  a  coroner,  because  he  was 
"merely"  a  merchant)  the  only  subse- 
quent legislation  has  been  directed  towards 
fixing  their  emoluments,  and  the  mode  of 
their  election.  And  in  jjoth  these  respects 
subsequent  legislation  has  been  faulty. 

Heni-y  the  Seventh,  by  Act,  allowed  the 
coroner  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence 
for  each  inquest  held  ;  George  the  Second 
increased  this  to  twenty  shillings,  and 
further  allowed  nine-pence  a  mile  travelling 
expensas  from  the  coroner's  abode  to  the 
spot  of  death.  In  our  own  reign,  three 
acts  have  been  passed,  two  giving  power 
to  award  a  consolidated  salary  in  lieu  of 
fees  and  road  expenses,  the  other  regulat- 
ing the  election  of  coroners. 

But  all  coroners  are  not  elected ;  of  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  coroners  in 
England  and  Wales  (with  emoluments 
ranging  from  two  pounds  to  two  thousand 
pounds  a  yeai-),  eighty-two  are  simply 
appointed.  Indeed  it  would  seem  there 
are  three  classes — coroners  by  virtue  of 
some  other  office  (as  mayor  of  a  town  with 
a  charter)  ;  coroners  by  grant  to  some 
lord  or  corporation  to  appoint  them ;  and 
coroners  by  election  of  freeholders.  All 
borough  coi'oners  appear  clearly  to  be  the 
nominees  of  municipal  corporations.  It  is 
the  county  coroncrships  which  are  peculiar. 
Several  are  filled  by  the  nomination  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  either  by  charter 
or  by  prescription.  Here  and  there  one 
is  in  the  gift  of  some  other  landowner, 
titled  or  untitled.  One  is  appointed  under 
the  will  of  a  "Lord  of  the  Sokens;" 
some  by  "  grants  from  the  crown  ;  "  very 
many  by  lords  of  manors ;  one  on  the 
voice  of  the  tenants  of  a  particular  manor  ; 
several  "  by  privilege  "  of  Loi'd  This  or  Mr. 
That;  many  by  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster; 
one  or  two  under  "  peculiar  jurisdictions  ;  " 
another  by  authority  "  unknown ;  "  two  by 
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privilege  of  the  "  lords  of  the  franchise  ;  " 
one  by  tbo  "Lord  Paramouut  of  Cleve- 
land," an  equally  odd  title  with  that  of 
"  Lord  of  the  Forest  and  Royalty  of  Bow- 
land,"  who  appoints  to  a  coronership  iu 
Yorkshii'e.  However,  the  greatest  euriosity 
of  all  is  connected  with  the  coronership  of 
tbo  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  very  heart 
of  which  stands  the  ducal  Chatsworth. 
There  the  appointment  is  in  the  gift  of 
"Henry  Greaves,  Esq.,  of  Chapel-en-lo- 
Frith,  by  right  of  possession  of  the  Horn 
of  Ulpbus."  Doubtless  the  lands  of  Mr. 
Greaves  were  originally  granted  "  on  a 
tenure  held  by  service  of  comagc,"  as 
feudists  have  it — the  "  winding  "  (or 
blowing)  the  bom  at  the  first  approach  of 
an  enemy,  to  call  resistance  ;  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  born  (which  presumably  goes 
•with  the  lauds)  nominates  one  coroner  for 
the  county.  Whether  the  horn  in  question 
is  a  metallic  or  other  bom  is  not  stated, 
bat  judging  from  analogous  antiquities  in 
the  case  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  may  well 
be  a  ram's  horn. 

As  to  county  coroners  by  election,  the 
Act  of  184- 1,  under  the  marginal  heading, 
"  Who  to  elect,"  defines  the  electors  in  the 
following  marvel  of  per.sjiicuity  : — "A 
majority  of  such  persons  residing  within 
such  district  as  shall  at  the  time  of  election 
be  duly  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
coroners."  So,  after  this.  Lord  Camp- 
bell and  two  other  great  judges  held  that 
the  common-law  qualification  now  only 
availed,  and  nothing  short  of  a  freehold 
could  give  a  vote.  The  intention,  it  may 
clearly  be  seen,  was  that  the  freeholders 
should  reside  within  the  county  as  well  as 
that  his  qualifying  freehold  should  bo 
there  too;  the  oath,  however,  unfortu- 
nately, simply  is  that  the  voter  has  a  free- 
hold property  in  the  county,  and  that  his 
place  of  abode  is  so-and-so — anywhere  in 
fact. 

This  Act  did  nevertheless,  in  some 
measure,  regulate  elections  for  such  conn- 
ties  as  had  been  divided  into  districts. 
But  what  was  done  in  the  counties  where 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  coroners  was 
general  and  not  divided  into  special  dis- 
tricts ?  In  the  election  for  East  Suffolk 
(for  example)  in  18.50,  numerous  persons 
resident  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but 
owning  freeholds  in  the  county,  were 
brought  down  to  vote.  They  took  the 
oath,  stating  their  abodes  truly,  and  the 
sheriff  had  no  power  to  refuse  their  votes. 
Again,  one  polling  place  only  (Ipswich) 
was  allotted  to  the  whole  constituency,  to 


the  grievous  iucouvenicucc  of  voters  and 
cost  to  the  candidates!. 

In  1800,  however,  came  another  Act,  to 
some  extent  remedial  of  such  glaring 
faults.  Chester,  York,  and  Lincoln  became 
subject  to  general  laws.  The  undivided 
counties  were  put  on  the  same  footmg  as 
those  already  divided  into  districts ;  and 
one  day's  polling  at  elections  was  sub- 
stituted for  seven  or  even  fifteen  days  in 
some  cases. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  room  for  great 
abuse  in  elections.  A  "  fi-eeholder  "  can 
claim  to  vote  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
his  freehold.  It  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  Parliament  that  unscinipulous  persons 
have  thus  voted  in  right  of  a  flower-pot  of 
mould  !  Gr.ave-owncrs  vote,  legally,  per- 
haps, sometimes.  "  Free  watermen  "  have 
voted,  possibly  illegally.  Small  absentee 
freeholders  are  taught  to  make  their 
"abode  "  in  the  district  by  sleeping  in  it 
the  night  before  the  election,  and  then 
(with  elastic  conscience)  taking  the  oath 
if  required.  These  and  manj-  other  more 
discreditable  practices  have  often  prevailed 
even  in  elections  held  in  the  capital. 

There,  as  in  other  places,  no  register 
can  possibly  be  kept  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote.  Indeed,  a  freeholder  is  often  in 
difficulty  to  learn  at  which  one  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  booths  his  vote  will  be  received. 
He  may  find  at  that  nearest  his  residence 
that,  his  qualifying  property  being  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county,  he  has  to  go  to  a 
booth  a  mile  off  ;  arrived  there,  be  may 
find  that  his  property  is  classified  as  just 
outside  the  place  named,  and  he  may  be 
i-eferred  to  a  third  booth,  where  votes  are 
taken  for  places  other  than  those  specifi- 
cally allotted  to  other  booths.  AVhen  he 
reaches  the  third  booth  (if  ever)  it  is  just 
possible  be  may  find  he  cannot  vote  at  all, 
because  he  lives  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road,  and  is  out  of  the  arbitrary,  non- 
defined  district.  Or  if  bis  vote  be  at  kst 
admitted,  an  accredited  agent  of  a  candi- 
date against  whom  ho  is  about  to  vote, 
captiously  requires  the  .sheriff  to  put  him 
upon  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
only  as  few  adverse  votes  as  possible  being 
taken  before  the  clock  strikes  four — when 
all  is  over.  The  candidates  take  care,  iu 
their  own  interest,  to  prevent  incon- 
venience to  voters  as  far  as  they  can.  If 
they  did  not,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  say  the  poor  puzzletl  freeholders  could 
never  find  their  way  to  vote  at  all.  Prac- 
tically, any  man  may  be  a  coroner,  by 
simply  instructing  an  able  election  agent 
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to  win  at  any  cost.  A  coroner  cannot  be 
unseated  for  bribery. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  points  in 
the  recent  election  for  Central  ^Middlesex, 
is  that  all  improprieties  appear  to  have 
been  scrupulously  avoided  on  both  sides ; 
an  honourable  and  enlightened  course, 
which,  however,  any  unscrupulous  partisan 
could  have  defeated,  had  not  the  sheriffs 
of  London  lent  their  cordial  co-ojJeration. 
The  issue  was  thus  fought  upon  the  plain 
proposition — Will  you  elect  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor  as  coroner,  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  death  ?  And  the  constituency 
said,  we  will  have  a  doctor.  The  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  need  not  be  entered  into 
here.  It  is  matter  for  gratulation  that,  as 
it  happens,  a  coroner  has  been  chosen  who 
has  already  done  half  a  life's  work  in  the 
way  of  Sanitary  and  Hygienic  Reforms. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  coroners'  juries. 
They  consist  generally  of  fifteen  men. 
But  although  twelve  are  clearly  sufficient 
to  return  a  verdict,  nobody  really  can  say 
how  few  may  go  to  make  it  good.  The 
last  dictum  on  the  point  is  that  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  182.5 — if 
less  than  twelve  in  fact  had  agreed,  the 
Queen's  Bench  would  nevertheless  assume 
the  verdict  to  be  good,  as  if  at  least  twelve 
had  agreed ;  not,  however,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  less  than  twelve 
should  agree.  The  inference  from  the 
whole  judgment  is,  that  if  only  half-a- 
dozen,  or  fewer,  agreed,  and  the  coroner 
once  returned  the  verdict,  it  would  be 
diEScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  set  it  aside. 

Jurors  should  however,  on  all  accounts, 
be  summoned  differently,  and  from  different 
classes  of  persons.  As  it  is,  beadles  have 
a  great  deal  too  much  (if  not  everything) 
to  do  with  the  matter.  A  Christmas-box 
often  keeps  away  a  summons — a  Christmas- 
box  refused  sometimes  provokes  the  direct 
threat  of  one  immediately.  Black -mail  of 
this  sort,  levied  in  different  ways  upon 
different  people,  is  none  the  less  demoral- 
ising because  it  is  very  petty.  But  parish 
beadles  are  elected  for  life,  are  freeholders 
in  virtue  of  their  very  office,  and  are 
altogether  so  sacred  an  institution,  that 
they  can  afford  to  go  great  lengths  very 
fearlessly.  The  coroner  should  have  power 
to  fine  for  contempt ;  he  can  now  only 
return  an  offender's  name  to  the  justices, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  process  of 
fining  a  juror  forty  shillings  for  non- 
attendance  has  cost  the  county  as  much 
as  eighty-three  pounds  ! 

The  new  coroner  in  the  heart   of  the 


capital  may  initiate  a  good  example,  by 
summoning  on  his  juries  men  who  will 
not  be  a  reproach  to  the  ancient  and 
useful  institution  of  which  he  is  a  leading 
representative — for  in  the  highest  position 
amongst  coroners  stands  the  coroner  for 
central  Middlesex.  He  has  before  him 
the  opportunity  of  educating  "  crowners' 
quest"  juries  into  thinking  for  themselves ; 
he  may  teach  them  that  the  sole  object  of 
a  jury  is  that  each  man's  own  opinion 
should  direct  a  decision — and  this  on  facts 
only.  He  may  encourage  them  to  feel 
that  the  best  secui-ity  for  justice  and 
liberty  depends  upon  firm,  upright,  dis- 
criminating jurors  doing  their  duty.  Let 
jurymen  know  plainly  in  what  this  duty 
consists,  if  even  by  printing  a  few  plain 
rules  of  conduct  on  the  back  of  the 
summons.  Let  them  be  emboldened  to 
ask  questions  pertinent  to  correct  views 
of  facts — a  distinct  duty  in  itself  of  a 
juror.  They  will  be  all  the  better  citizens 
for  it  in  the  long  run,  and  coroners'  courts 
will  be  much  improved. 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

CAISTEEBURY. 

Theoxed  high  above  her  sister  shrines, 
and  more  remarkable  than  all  for  historic 
memories  and  in  great  associations, 
stands  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  place 
where  that  unconquerable  A'Becket  was 
first  murdered  and  then  adored. 

High  above  her  children,  St.  Alphage, 
St.  Mary  Bredin,  St.  Mary  Bredman,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  Burgate,  St.  Mary  North- 
gate,  St.  Mildred,  Holy  Cross  Westgate, 
and  the  sites  of  those  bygone  churches 
with  the  quaint  old  names,  St.  Mary  de 
Castro,  St.  Mary  Queninggate,  and  St. 
ilichael  Burgate,  the  great  cathedral 
dominates  from  her  post  of  power. 

The  old  chroniclers  all  allow  that  as  early 
as  the  landing  of  Cresar,  Canterbury  was  one 
of  the  three  great  sites  of  the  Cantui,  the  tribe 
which  ruled  over  the  eastern  end  of  Britain. 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  who  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  probably  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
also  mentions  Daruenum  (Cantei-bnry), 
while  Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Britain, 
describes  it  as  a  great  Roman  station,  joined 
to  the  port  of  Dover  by  the  old  Watling- 
street  road  which  passed  over  Barham 
Downs.  In  the  opinion  of  some  old  con- 
troversialists, C;Bsar,  with  the  seventh 
legion,  took  it  on  his  second  expedition 
the  morninp'  after  his  arrival  in  Britain. 
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Canterbury  afterwards  became  the 
Saxon  capital  of  Kent,  and  tlie  Venerable 
Bede  1ms  rolled  down  to  us  this  fact  that 
the  town  in  his  time  was  called  the  chief 
city  of  King  Ethelbert,  and  "  the  head  of 
the  empire."  Being  unfortunately,  so  near 
the  two  wintering  islands  of  the  Danes, 
Canterbury  was  twice  sacked  and  gutted 
by  those  hardy  robbers.  In  the  last  foray, 
the  savage  axemen  are  said  to  have  left 
only  four  monks  and  eight  hundred  poor 
people  of  Canterbury  alive,  out  of  a 
thriving  population  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
.«and.  The  Kentish  men,  who  tried  in 
vain  to  hold  the  walls,  they  cast  bleed- 
ing from  the  ramparts ;  while  the  weep- 
ing women  and  children  they  carried 
with  them,  and  also  the  good  Archbishop 
Alphage,  whom  the  reckless  pagans  soon 
afterwards  stoned  to  death  at  Greenwich, 
for  steadily  refusing  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
ransom  they  demanded.  Lionig,  the 
ne.\t  archbishop,  the  man  who  crowned 
King  Edmund  Ironside,  repaired  the 
cathedral  roof,  which  the  Danes  had  burnt, 
and  his  successor,  Agelnoth,  is  famous  for 
having  purchased  at  Rome  (when  he  went 
to  receive  his  pall)  an  ai-m  of  St.  Augustine 
(there  were  several  arms  of  this  saint  in 
the  ecclesiastical  market,  but  this  was 
the  finest)  for  one  hundred  silver  talents, 
equal  to  six  thousand  pounds,  and  one 
gold  talent  aud  sixty  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  This  is,  of  course,  an  impossible 
price,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  lying  exaggera- 
tion of  the  real  sum. 

Erasmus,  visiting  the  shrine  of  the 
pseudo-martyr,  describes  the  splendour  of 
this  profitable  tomb  with  much  unction 
and  his  usual  cautious  contempt.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  north  aisle  stood  the  great 
armoury,  -where  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
cathtdral  stored  their  relics — skull,«,  jaw- 
bones, teeth,  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  all 
impossible  to  disprove,  and  all  duly  kissed 
by  the  thin  lips  of  the  learned  Dutchman, 
who,  no  doubt,  sneered  piously  each  time 
he  bent  his  thoughtful  head.  A  MS., 
marked  Gilba  E.,  in  the  t'ottonian  Librarj-, 
says  Haxtcd,  says  that  the  vestry  of 
Canterbury  cathedral  was,  during  the 
middle  ages,  brimmed  with  jewelled  can- 
dlesticks, cups,  pixes,  and  crosses,  pas- 
toral staff,  copes,  and  other  vestments  of 
many-colourtd  velvets,  richly  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver.  Almost  every  archbishop 
and  prior,  since  Becket's  time,  had  made 
some  costly  gift  at  the  altar  of  this  stout 
defender  of  the  Faith  or,  rather,  of  the  ! 
Pope.  I 


Archbishop  Stratford  had  given  a  costly 
cope  and  his  best  mitre  ;  Archbishop 
Arundel  presented  a  golden  mitre,  studded 
with  jewels,  and  twenty-two  copes ;  while 
Archbishop  ilorton,  with  more  lavish 
splendour,  bequeathed  the  cathedral  eighty 
copes,  embroidered  with  hi.>i  name  and 
his  heraldic  emblazonments,  for  these 
good  churchmen  de.'^pised  all  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  birth.  Accord- 
ing to  Erasmus,  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
that  most  unsatisfactory  of  martyrs,  was  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  ;  a  cover  of  wood 
enclosed  a  coffer  of  gold,  which  cover,  when 
drawn  up,  disclosed  heaps  of  incalculable 
treasures,  principally  gold  plate  and  jewels, 
some  larger,  says  Erasmus,  than  a  goose's 

The  central  legend  of  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral, in  spite  of  the  wild  stories  of  Blue 
Dick  and  the  Puritan  image-bi'eakers,  who 
made  mlncc-mcat  of  the  great  painted 
windows,  and  tore  up  the  broidered  copes 
for  trumpet  flags  and  coverings  for  Com- 
monwealth drums,  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
murder  of  Bceket.  The  four  knights  who 
were  so  eager  to  i-elieve  King  Hem-y  of  so 
mutinous  a  prelate,  first  bearded  Becket 
in  his  palace.  Becket,  urged  by  his  at- 
tendants to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral, 
entered  the  north  transept  by  a  door  and  a 
flight  of  steps  in  the  west  wall,  opening  on 
the  cloister.  The  attendant  monks  then 
carefully  barred  this  door  to  keep  back 
the  four  knights  who  were  following  like 
blood-hounds  on  the  track ;  but  Becket 
unbolted  the  transept  door  with  his  own 
hands,  and  flung  it  wide  open,  saying, 

"  The  church  must  not  be  turned  into 
a  fortress." 

The  knights,  upon  this,  instantly  nished 
into  the  church.  It  was  about  five 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  December  29,  1170, 
O.S.  Vespers  had  already  commenced; 
but,  on  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
knights,  the  monks,  who  first  gathered 
round  their  archbishop,  scattered  like 
frightened  sheep  to  the  various  altars  and 
hidmg-nooks,  and  three  brave  and  faithful 
men  alone  remained  beside  Becket.  These 
were  Robert  Canon,  of  Merton,  Becket's 
old  tutor;  William  Fitzstephen,  his  chap- 
lain, who  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of 
the  murder;  and  Edward  Grim,  a  humble 
Saxon  monk.  These  trusty  (lisci])1cs  per- 
suaded Becket  to  ascend  to  the  choir  where 
the  shrines  of  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Alphage 
the  Martyr  lent  special  sanctity  to  the 
spot,  and  where  the  patriarchal  chair 
was ;    and  Becket   bad  already   mounted 
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several  stairs  when  the  knights  rushed  in. 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  who  was  first,  came 
round  the  central  pillar,  and,  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  shouted,  "  Where  is  the  arch- 
bishop ?  "  Becket  inunediately  stopped 
and  returned  to  the  transept.  He  wore 
his  white  rochet,  with  a  cloak  and  hood 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  planted 
himself  between  the  central  pillar  and  the 
massive  wall,  between  St.  Benedict's  altar 
and  the  choir  steps.  There  the  roiigh 
knight  closed  in  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  drag  him  out  of  the  church ; 
but  Becket,  dogged  as  ever,  kept  his  back 
to  the  pillar  and  resisted  with  all  his 
might;  while  Grim,  the  Saxon  monk,threw 
his  arm  around  the  prelate,  to  keep  him 
from  his  assailants.  Grappling  with  the 
knight,  Becket  threw  Ti-acy  down  upon 
the  pavement.  A  fierce  altercation  then 
ensued,  the  archbishop  replyingwith  sharp- 
ness and  bitterness.  At  last,  Fitzurse,  in  a 
sudden  frenzy  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  struck  off  Becket's  cap  with  a 
sweep  of  his  sword.  The  archbishop  feel- 
ing that  his  end  was  come,  and,  covering 
his  eyes,  commended  himself  to  God  and 
St.  Denis  of  France,  St.  Alphage,  and  the 
other  saints  of  the  church.  Tracy  then, 
no  doubt  irritated  at  his  fall,  sprang  for- 
ward and  smote  the  archbishop.  The 
faithful  Grim,  who  still  clung  to  Becket, 
held  up  his  arm  to  avert  the  blow,  and  the 
limb  was  nearly  severed  by  the  stroke,  at 
which  he  flew  to  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict, 
hard  by,  for  sanctuary.  The  same  blow 
that  cut  oif  Grim's  arm  also  wounded 
Becket,  who,  after  two  other  sweeping 
strokes,  fell  flat  on  his  face  before  the 
corner  wall.  Richard  le  Bret  then  crying, 
"Take  this,  for  the  love  of  my  Lord 
William,  the  king's  brother,"  striick  him 
so  fiercely  that  he  severed  Becket's  scalp 
from  his  skull,  and  the  sword  snapped  in 
two  on  the  tiunscpt  pavement.  Hugh  de 
Horsea  then  also  struck  the  dying  man,  and 
scattered  his  brains  over  the  floor  :  and  all 
this  time  Hugh  de  Moreville,  the  fourth 
knight,  kept  the  entrance  of  the  transept. 
The  four  knights  then  rushed  back 
through  the  cloisters  to  the  archbishop's 
palace,  and,  after  plundering  it,  galloped 
off  on  Becket's  favourite  horses. 

The  morning  after  the  murder,  the 
monks,  afraid  of  the  threatened  return  of 
the  knights,  buried  Becket's  body  hastily 
at  the  east  end  of  tho  crypt.  Tliere  it 
remained,  tUl  the  grand  translation  of 
tlie  martyr's  body,  in  July,  1220,  after 
two  years'   notice,   circulated  throughout 


all  Europe.  The  Archbishop  Stephen 
Langton  opened  the  grave  by  night ;  the 
next  day,  Randolph,  the  Pope's  legate, 
the  archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Canter- 
bury, and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  grand 
justiciary  of  England,  carried  the  chest  of 
sacred  bones  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
great  shrine  prepared  for  them  behind  the 
high  altar.  Countless  bishops  were  present 
in  the  stately  procession,  which  was  led  by 
the  young  King  Henry  the  Thu-d,  then 
only  a  boy  of  thhteen. 

The  shrine  of  the  martyr  resembled,  it 
is  said,  that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham. 
The  altar  stood  at  its  head ;  below  were 
marble  arches,  against  which  sick  and 
lame  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  rub  them- 
selves, in  hojses  of  obtaining  a  cure  by  the 
intercession  of  the  saint.  The  shrine  was 
covered  with  a  wooden  canopy,  which 
could  be  suddenly  drawn  up  by  the  at- 
tendants, disclosing  the  inner  structure, 
plated  and  damascened  with  gold,  and  em- 
bossed with  jewels.  At  the  sight  of  this 
shrine,  the  pilgrims  always  fell  on  their 
knees  outside  the  iron  rails  that  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  prior  then  came  for- 
ward, like  a  showman,  and  with  a  white 
wand  touched  the  various  gems,  naming 
the  donor  of  each.  The  chef  d'oeuvre  of 
all  was  "  The  Regale  of  France,"  an 
enormous  carbuncle,  presented  by  Louis 
the  Seventh  of  France.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  but  for  hen  we 
should  probably  read  wren,  as  Henry  the 
Eighth  afterwards  wore  it  on  his  thumb- 
ring.  The  legend  was,  that  Louis,  at  the 
last  moment,  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
this  precious  jewel,  but  that  while  he 
hesitated,  the  stone  of  itself  leaped  from 
the  French  king's  ring  and  stuck  itself 
firmly  into  the  door  of  the  shrine.  The 
stone  was  said  to  burn  at  night  like  fire. 
How  these  carbuncles  were  used  to  light 
enchanted  caves,  we  have  all  read  in  the 
Arabian  N^ights.  Louis  of  France  visited 
Becket's  tomb  in  1177,  having  first  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  new  saint  that 
be  should  not  be  wrecked  in  the  Channel 
passage. 

It  was  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  crypt, 
the  work  of  English  William,  as  the 
architect  was  called,  that  Henry  the  Second 
came  to  perform  penance  four  years  after 
the  murder.  The  tomb  was  then  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  at  each  end  of  which 
were  two  windows,  for  pilgrims  to  reach 
through  and  kiss  the  tomb,  which  was 
hung  with  votive  candles  and  waxen  legs 
and  arms,  testimonials  of  miraculous  cures 
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effected  by  tlio  sacred  body.  The  king 
walked  bare-footed  from  St.  Daiistaii's 
chnrch  to  the  catliedral,  and,  after  kneel- 
ing humbly  in  tho  Martyrdom  Transept, 
was  led  into  tho  crypt :  there,  removing  his 
royal  cloak,  he  placed  his  head  within  one 
of  tho  opening.s  of  the  tomb,  and  received 
five  strokes  with  sticks  from  each  bishop  or 
abbot  who  was  present,  and  three  from  each 
of  the  monks.  He  passed  the  whole  night 
in  the  cr^-pt,  fasting  and  resting  against 
one  of  the  pillars,  and  finally  departed, 
says  an  histoi-ian  of  the  cathedi-al,  fully 
absolved.  That  very  day,  Heaven  smiling 
on  penitent  England,  William  the  Lion, 
the  Scottish  king,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Richmond,  and,  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
William,  remembering  this  act  of  penance, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Aberbrothick  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

In  St.  Andrew's  Tower,  p.art  of  the 
cathcdi-al  built  by  Lanfranc,  now  used  as  a 
vestry  and  formerly  as  a  sacristy,  the  more 
privileged  pilgrims  used  to  be  sho^-n  several 
special  relics  of  the  martyr — his  pastoral 
staff  of  pear- wood,  crooked  with  black  horn, 
his  handkerchief  stained  with  blood,  and  a 
black  leather  chest  filled  with  linen  rag, 
which  he  nsed  ns  pocket-handkerchiefs  as 
used  by  ordinary  mortals. 

Modem  antiquaries,  of  whose  researches 
we  thankfully  avail  ourselves,  trace  many 
memorials  of  tho  martyrdom  in  the  exist- 
ing building,  much  altered  as  it  is  since 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  actual 
door  leading  into  the  cloisters  by  which 
Becket  and  the  pursuing  knights  entered 
the  cathedral  on  the  night  of  the  a8sa.ssi- 
nation,  is  still  existing,  with  some  of  the 
original  Norman  walls.  The  wall  between 
the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  and  tho  passage 
leading  to  the  crypt,  in  front  of  which  the 
archbishop  fell,  al.so  still  remain  unaltered. 
The  pavement  in  front  of  the  wall  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  pavement.  It  is 
made  of  a  hard  Caen  stone,  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  flags  a  small  square  has  been 
cut,  tradition  say.s,  as  a  relic  to  be  sent  to 
Rome.  The  stone  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  Santa  Maria Maggiore  with  a  frag- 
ment of  Becket's  tunic  and  several  small 
bags  of  his  brains.  Where  the  martyr  fell 
a  wooden  altar  was  at  the  time  erected  to 
the  Virgin,  and  called  "  the  altar  of  the 
sword  point,"  a  portion  of  tho  saint's 
bruins  being  shown  under  a  slab  of  rock 
crystal,  and  the  fragment  of  Le  Bret's 
sword  banded  to  the  ecstatic  pilgrims  to 
kiss. 

The  sword  worn  by  Hugh  de  Morville, 


says  the  author  of  Murray's  Guido  to 
Kent,  was  for  some  time  preserved  at 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Brngton  Hall  in  Cumberland.  The 
stairs  which  Becket  was  ascending  when 
tho  knights  called  to  him,  have  disap- 
peared. 

In  spite  of  the  gold  and  jewels  of 
the  .shrine  (two  chests  full)  carried  off 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  twenty-six 
carts  of  offerings,  the  saint's  figure  still 
shines  in  several  of  the  windows,  especially 
in  those  of  the  Trinity  chapel.  Canterbury 
was,  indeed,  the  very  centre  of  mediajval 
idolatry.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  cowered 
away  in  side  chapels,  while  Becket  reigned 
supreme  at  the  high  altar.  Xo  danger, 
peril,  or  necessity  but  this  Kentish  saint 
could  remove,  or,  at  least,  mitigate.  This 
was  the  first  English  shrine  at  which  Cwur 
de  Lion  knelt,  when  he  escaped  from 
Austrian  chains,  and  walked  hither  from 
Sandwich  to  give  thanks  "  to  God  and  St. 
Thomas."  Richard's  cruel  brother,  John, 
came  to  the  same  altar  full  of  the  same 
faith,  and  here  Edward  the  First  offered 
the  gulden  crown  of  Scotland  unjustly 
won.  Henry  the  Ei  fth  came  to  Canterbury 
after  the  hotmelt'cat  Agincourt.  Emanuel 
and  Sigismund  both  knelt  to  the  same 
pseudo-martyr.  Henry  tho  Eighth  and 
Charles  the  Fifth  came  to  the  cathedral  to 
seek  thesame  idolatrous  relics,  withWolser, 
swollen  with  pride  and  ambition,  preceding 
them  in  the  same  procession,  on  the  road 
where,  centuries  before,  Chaucer's  merry 
and  questionable  pilgrims  had  ambled. 
Churches,  indeed,  says  a  modern  writer 
on  Canterbury,  were  dedicated  to  Becket 
throughout  every  part  of  Christendom. 

Tho  thirteenth  century  windows  of  the 
Trinity  chapel  are  pronounced  by  judges 
to  be  very  fine,  excelling  in  some  respects 
those  of  Bourges,  Troycs,  or  Chartrcs. 
They  arc  excellent  in  drawing,  harmonious 
in  colour,  and  pure  in  design.  They  prove 
the  unqualified  idolatry  with  which  this 
mischievous  prelate  was  regarded,  ranked 
as  he  was  above  all  other  martyrs  of  the 
church,  even  St.  Stephen,  who  perished  by 
tho  hands  of  pagans  and  aliens,  whilst 
Becket  was  killed  by  his  countrymen  and 
by  Christians.  In  the  med.illions  he  is 
seen  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  (no  great  gift  in  the  middle 
ages,  one  would  suppose)  was  recovered 
at  his  shrine.  By  Engli.sh  fishermen 
in  Norway  he  was  often  seen  walking 
on  tho  sea  in  the  twili.;ht,  and  once 
when  the  Crusaders  were  in  peril  he  de- 
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scended  like  a  flame  of  fire.  In  a  window 
to  the  nortli  of  the  saint's  shrine  a  series  of 
Becket's  miracles  is  represented. 

The  son  of  a  Saxon  knight  named 
Jordan,  the  son  of  EiruM,  is  restored  to 
life  by  water  from  St.  Thomas's  well,  into 
which  the  saint's  blood  had  dripped,  and 
bottles  of  which  water  were  always  carried 
off  by  Canterbury  pilgrims.  The  knight 
neglecting  an  offering  he  had  vowed  to  the 
martyr  before  mid  Lent,  the  son  sickens 
again  and  dies.  The  knight  and  his  lady 
though  stricken,  like  all  the  household, 
with  illness,  crawl  to  Canterbury  to  perform 
their  vows,  and  the  son  is  again  restored. 
Another  medallion  in  a  northern  window 
represents  the  martyr  issuing  fi'om  his 
shrine  in  full  pontificals  to  sing  mass  at 
the  high  altar.  This  vision  Benedick,  a 
monk,  who  wrote  on  Becket's  miracles, 
says  he  himself  witnessed. 

In  the  original  great  window  of  the 
transept  the  Virgin  was  pictured  in 
"  seven  several  glorious  appearances,"  but 
in  the  centre  of  all  shone  the  real  deity  of 
the  place,  Becket,  at  full  length,  robed  and 
mitred.  This  insolent  usurpation  of  the 
throne  of  the  saints  so  provoked  the  Puritan 
zeal  of  "  Blue  Dick  "  (Sir  Richard  Culmer), 
the  great  image-breaker  of  Canterbury 
during  the  civil  wars,  that  with  a  long  pike 
he  "  rattled  down  proud  Becket's  glassy 
bones,"  narrowly  escaping  martyrdom  him- 
self, a  malignant  throwing  a  stone  and  all 
hut  knocking  out  his  fiery  and  over- zealous 
brains.  The  long  flight  of  steps  from  the 
crypt  under  the  new  Trinity  chapel  to  the 
choir,  were  always  ascended  by  the  pil- 
grims on  their  knees,  and  still  show  the 
scoopings  produced  by  such  repeated 
ascents  to  the  shrine  of  this  false  god. 

The  place  where  the  martyr's  shrine  once 
stood  is  uncontested.  The  Mosaic  work 
still  existing  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity 
was  immediately  westward  of  the  old 
shrine.  A  groove  in  the  pavement  still 
marks,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  boundary 
line  for  the  humbler  pilgrims,  who  knelt 
while  the  prior  discoursed  on  the 
jewels  and  other  offerings  to  the  shrine. 
In  the  roof  above  is  fixed  a  wooden  cres- 
cent supposed  to  have  some  reference  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  where  St. 
Thomas  was  specially  worshipped,  he 
having  saved  the  city  from  the  Saracens, 
as  it  was  generally  reported  in  monastic 
circles.  There  were  formerly  iron  staples 
near  this  crescent,  which  probably  sup- 
ported flags  and  spears,  won  from  the 
Paynim  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 


A  nobler  rehc  than  proud  mutinous 
Becket's  brains  is  to  be  found,  however, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  is 
the  tomb  of  that  brave  knight,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
wars  in  France  in  which  he  figured  were 
especially  just  or  necessary,  but  they  were 
at  least  useful  as  beating  into  Prance  the 
assurance  that  Englishmen  were  not  to  be 
easily  conquered,  and  were  enemies  to  be 
regarded  with  prudent  respect.  For  the 
crypt  of  Canterbury  the  Black  Prince 
seems  always  to  have  had  a  veneration, 
for  he  founded  a  chantry  there  at  his 
marriage  with  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and 
in  his  will,  dated  the  day  before  his  death, 
he  directs  his  interment  to  be  in  Canter- 
bury crypt.  Tet  after  all  he  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  above,  where  his  brazen  efligy, 
once  richly  gilt,  still  keeps  solemn  sentinel, 
far  from  his  father  at  Westminster,  and  his 
murdered  grandfather  at  Gloucester.  His 
real  armour,  which  shone  at  Poictiers  in 
the  cross  storms  of  swords  and  spears,  still 
hang  above  the  young  warrior's  grave. 
His  brass  gauntlets,  his  leopard  helm, 
his  wooden  shield  covered  with  stamped 
leather,  his  velvet  surcoat  studded  with 
royal  blazonings,  and  the  scabbard  of 
his  irresistible  sword  are  there  still. 
The  weapon  itself  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  carried  away.  Round  the  tomb  are 
the  well-known  feathers  and  the  prince's 
motto — "Houmont"  (high  courage)  and 
"  Ich  dien."  On  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  is 
an  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  but  without  the 
dove.  Round  the  tomb  are  hooks  for  the 
hangings  left  in  his  will :  black,  with  red 
boi-ders,  embroidered  with  swans  and 
ladies'  heads.  By  the  prince's  own 
wishes,  expressed  in  his  will,  his  body 
was  to  be  met  at  the  west  gate  of  Canter- 
bury by  two  chargers,  fully  caparisoned, 
and  mounted  by  two  horsemen :  the  one 
to  represent  him  as  in  war,  the  conqueror 
of  Crecy  and  Poictiers  ;  the  other,  in 
black,  to  represent  the  victor  at  peaceful 
tournaments. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Black  Prince 
lie  Henry  the  Fourth  and  his  second 
queen,  Joan  of  Navarre.  The  king  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  by  his  own  ex- 
press wish,  for  he  had  contributed  largely 
towards  the  now  nave.  The  body  was 
brought  by  water  to  Faversham,  and 
thence  by  land  to  Canterbury ;  and  the 
funeral  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  and  all  the  groat  nobility.  The 
tomb  bears  the  arms  of  England  and 
France,  Evreux  and  Navarre.  The  ground 
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of  the  canopy  i.s  diapered  with  the  words, 
"  soverayne  "  nnd  flyin-j  eagles,  the  king's 
device,  ermines,  collared  and  chained, 
and  the  queen's  motto,  "  Attemperance." 
The  Yorkists  declared  that  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  during  the  voyage  to  Faversham,  the 
king's  body  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea, 
like  that  of  a  fatal  Jonah,  between  Graves- 
end  and  Barking.  To  refute  this  partisan 
story,  the  royal  tomb  was  opened  in  1832, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Two  coflius  were  found,  and  that  of  the 
king  was  sawed  through.  After  removing 
a  layer  of  hay,  on  the  surface  of  which 
lay  a  rude  cross  of  twigs,  an  inner  case 
was  discovered,  and,  on  that  being  cut 
into,  the  head  was  unwrapped  from  its 
foldings.  The  face  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
perfect  as  in  life :  the  nose,  high  arched, 
the  beard  thick  and  matted,  and  of  a  deep 
russet  colour,  the  jaws  perfect,  with  all  the 
teeth  entire.  The  whole  was  then  reve- 
rently replaced.  In  the  north  wall  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  near  the  tomb,  is  a  small  chantry, 
founded  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  two 
priests  to  sing  and  pray  for  his  soul. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Black  Prince  lies 
Archbishop  Courtenay,  the  persecutor  of 
the  Wickliffites,  the  executor  to  the 
Black  Prince,  and  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  cathedral. 

The  beautiful  corona — a  sort  of  apse, 
bnilt  by  English  William — at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  cathedral,  contained  the 
shrines  of  Archbishops  Odo  and  Wilfred 
of  York  and  a  golden  reliquary,  supposed 
to  hold  the  scalp  of  Becket.  In  this 
corona  was  also  buried  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
last  archbishop  buried  at  Canterbury.  Pole 
had  his  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth;  but  Mary  made  him  her  arch- 
bishop, and  he  had  his  turn  at  the  Pro- 
testants who  had  baited  him. 

In  St.  Anselm's  Chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Simon  de  !Mepham,  an  archbishop  who 
died  in  the  fourteenth  century,  broken- 
hearted at  the  resistance  offered  him  by  a 
bishop  of  I'Lteter,  whose  armed  retainers 
repulsed  him  at  the  west  door  of  the  great 
Devonshire  cathedi-al.  Above  the  chapel, 
where  the  great  historical  Archbishop 
Anselm  was  buried  behind  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter  and  Paul,  was  a  small  room,  with  a 
window  looking  into  the  chapel,  used  by 
the  monks  as  a  watch-chamber  to  guard 
the  rich  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Some- 
times the  shrine  was  protected  by  a  pack  of 
fierce  dogs,  and  here.  King  John  of  France 
is  foolLshly  said,  for  a  time,  to  have  been 
imprisoned. 


In  the  choir  immediately  west  of  An- 
selm's chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  Simon  of 
Sudbury,  one  of  those  great  spirits  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  ruled,  created,  and 
helped  to  form  England.  Simon  built  the 
west  gate  and  part  of  the  walls  of  Canter- 
bury ;  he  forbad  superstitious  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  ;  crowned 
Richard  the  Second ;  and  eventually  was 
beheaded  by  the  wild  Kentishmen  who 
shouted  at  the  heels  of  Wat  Tyler.  Some 
years  ago,  says  Stanley,  the  tomb  was 
opened,  and  the  body  found  perfect  and 
wrapped  in  cerecloth,  a  leaden  ball  doing 
service  for  the  lost  head.  In  gratitude  to 
such  a  wise  benefactor  of  the  town,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Canterbury  used, 
for  centuries,  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  his 
tomb,  to  "  pray  for  his  soul."  Next 
Simon  of  Sudbury  reposes  Archbishop 
Stratford,  grand  justiciary  and  regent  for 
Edward  the  Thii-d  during  his  absence  in 
Flanders  ;  and  behind  the  archbishop  is 
the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Kemp,  which  is 
remarkable  for  a  quaint  double  wooden 
canopy  that  resembles  the  tester  of  an  old- 
fashioned  four-post  bed. 

In  the  south-east  transept  which,  like 
many  other  parts  of  the  old  cathedral,  is 
William  of  Sens'  work  on  Erwulf's 
Saxon  walls,  completed  by  English  Wil- 
liam (the  architect  who  took  the  place  of 
the  French  architect,  when  he  was  injured 
by  a  fall  from  the  choir  scaffolding)  are 
the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Win- 
chelsey,  who  wrangled  with  Edward  the 
First  about  clerical  subsidies  ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  was  a  noble  soul,  and  gave 
away  to  the  poor  two  thousand  loaves 
every  Sunday  and  Thursday  when  corn 
was  dear,  and  three  thousand  loaves 
when  corn  was  cheaper.  No  wonder  that 
he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint,  and 
oblations  wore  oifered  at  his  tomb ;  but 
the  Pope,  disdainful  of  such  unobtrusive 
goodness,  refused  to  sanction  him  bj' 
canonization.  His  tomb  was  destroyed  at 
the  same  time  as  Bccket's  shrine. 

Close  to  the  broken  pillars  of  Winchel- 
sey's  tomb  is  the  old  Purbeck  marble 
chair,  which  tradition  declares  to  have 
been  the  old  chair  of  St.  Augustine,  in 
which  the  pagan  kings  of  Kent  were 
once  enthroned,  and  which,  presented  by 
Etlielbcrt  to  St.  Augustine,  has  since 
served  as  the  consecration  chair  of  the 
cathedi-al.  A  French  antiijviary  lias,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  cluiir  docs  not  really 
date  back  further  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  ha.s  no  claim  to  the  antiquity  of 
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the  thrones  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Augsburg, 
and  Ratisbon.  Archbishop  Sumner  was 
personally  enthroned  in  this  cold  dignity. 
West  of  the  transept,  against  the  south 
wall  of  the  choir,  is  the  dilapidated  effigy 
of  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  who  fought 
beside  Coeur  do  Lion  and  Archbishop 
Baldwin  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  sturdy  mem- 
ber of  the  Chui-ch  MiHtant, 

Who  proTod  Hs  doctrine  orthodox 
By  Apostolic  blows  and  knocks. 

Walter,  on  his  retiirn  from  the  Saracen 
wars,  acted  as  a  faithful  grand  justiciary 
to  King  Richard.  Beyond  this  tomb  is 
that  of  Walter  Reynolds,  an  archbishop  of 
a  very  different  temper,  who  basely  de- 
serted Edward  the  Second  in  his  evil  days. 

Opening  from  the  south  transept,  the 
arrangement  of  which  exactly  resembles 
that  of  the  transept  of  the  martyrdom  at 
the  time  of  Becket's  murder,  is  St.  Michael's, 
or  the  Warrior's  chapel,  as  it  is  often  called. 
It  is  Perpendicular  work,  and  the  builder  is 
unknown.  This  chapel  is  famous  for  its 
tombs  of  illustrious  people.  The  chief  or 
central  one  is  that  erected  by  Margaret 
Holland  to  her  two  husbands  John  Beau- 
fort, Earl  of  Somerset,  half  brother  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Thomas  of  Clarence, 
the  second  son  of  Henry,  killed  by  a  lance 
thrust  in  the  face  at  the  battle  of  Beangy, 
in  1421.  Through  the  eastern  wall  pro- 
trudes oddly  enough  the  stone  coffin  of  that 
great  statesman  Archbishop  Langton,  who 
efiected  at  least  two  great  things — the 
obtaining  Magna  Charta,  and  the  first 
division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters.  It  is 
supposed  that  an  altar  slab  once  covered 
the  coffin,  a  distinction  usually  reserved 
for  eminent  saints.  Few  saints  were,  how- 
ever, more  useful  in  their  genei-ation  than 
Stephen  Langton,  and  he  was  especially 
reverenced  at  Canterbury,  where  he  had 
led  to  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas's  body. 
Among  the  other  monuments,  as  a  strange 
contrast  to  those  of  warriors  or  such  wise 
prelates  as  Langton,  stands  Lady  Thorn- 
hurst's  tomb  (temp  James  the  First)  ;  her 
mil  and  fardingale  are  portentous,  but  then 
her  epitaph  places  her  beside , Venus,  Juno, 
and  Muierva. 

The  crypt  or  Undercroft  of  Canterbui-y 
is  as  old  as  Ernulf.  It  is  one  of  five 
great  English  crypts,  say  the  antiquaries, 
founded  before  1085,  after  which  crypts 
grew  rare,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  capitals 
remain  still  unfinished.  The  whole  crypt 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  at  the  east 
end  is  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  Undercroft 


which  is  surrounded  by  late  Perpendicular 
open  stone  work.  In  beauty  this  shrine 
exceeded  Walsingham,  while  it  equalled  it 
in  wealth.  Only  very  great  persons  were 
allowed  to  see  it,  but  Erasmus  found 
admission,  and  describes  it  as  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  ii'on  rail.  The  wiadow 
over  the  altar  for  the  Vii-gin's  figure  still 
remains,  and  the  bracket  is  carved  with 
the  scene  of  the  Annunciation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  pavement  is 
the  tombstone  of  Archbishop  Morton,  a 
worthy  man,  who  ended  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  by  marrying  Henry  of  Richmond 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  thus  blending  the 
two  great  parties.  His  monument  in  the 
south-west  corner  was  mutilated  by  inde- 
fatigable Blue  Dick.  In  another  part  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  lies  Lady  Mohun  of 
Dunster,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
founded  a  perpetual  chantry  here. 

This  crypt  was  handed  over  by  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  for  the  use  of  the  French  and 
Flemish  Protestant  refugees,  who  fled  to 
England  from  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the 
persecuting  Spaniards.  Several  hundred 
of  these  clothiers  and  silk  weavers,  "gentle 
and  profitable  strangers,"  as  Archbishop 
Parker  kindly  called  them,  were  allowed 
to  fix  then"  silk  looms  in  this  crypt.  There 
are  numerous  French  inscriptions  still 
visible  on  the  roof,  and  in  the  south  aisle 
their  descendants  still  worshipas  in  the  trou- 
blous days.  This  French  chapel  is  entered 
by  the  Black  Prince's  chantry,  which  he 
founded  on  his  marriage  with  the  Fair 
Maid.  The  arms  of  the  sable  champion,  that 
terror  of  France,  and  of  his  father,  Edward 
the  Third,  are  still  visible  on  the  vaulting. 
To  support  this  chantry  the  prince  left 
the  manor  of  Vauxhall  to  the  cathedral. 
Further  east  is  St.  John's  chapel,  divided 
in  two  by  a  stone  wall,  adorned  with 
curious  tempera  paintings,  but  quite  dark. 
Pugin,  wise  in  such  matters,  believed  that 
this  part  of  the  crypt  was  formei-ly 
intended  for  hiding  the  treasures  of  the 
church  in  the  dark  hours  of  need. 

The  north-west  tower  of  Canterbury 
cathedral  was  rebuilt  as  late  as  1840.  The 
old  Norman  tower  that  preceded  it  bore 
the  na.mo  of  "  Arundel  Steeple,"  from  a 
ring  of  five  bells  placed  in  it  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  name.  The  south,  or 
"Daustan  Steeple,"  was  the  work  of  arch- 
bishop Chicheley  and  PriorGoldstone.  The 
great  central  or  "  Bell  Harry  Tower,"  from 
a  bell  hung  at  the  top,  was  Prior  Gold- 
stono's  work  alone,  and  replaced  the  famous 
"  Angel  Steeple,"  so  called  from  the  gilt 
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figure  of  Jin  angel  that  once  ci"o-\viied  it, 
and  was  the  first  object  of  reverence  seen 
by  the  approaching  jiilgrims.  The  corona 
had  never  been  complete  till  ilr.  J.  G.  Scott 
took  it  up  in  180:2. 


AN  OLD  SEA  STORY. 

A  JiODEST  little  tract,  undated,  but 
printed  apparently  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  tells  in  stirring,  if 
somewhat  too  grandiloquent  language,  a 
tale  of  the  sea,  deserving  to  be  told  again. 

England  and  Spain,  for  the  nonce  tired 
of  war,  had  come  to  terms,  and  merchants 
eagerly  embraced  the  chance  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  quondam  foe,  whose  ports 
had  so  long  been  closed  against  them. 
Hoping,  like  many  another,  to  make  a 
little  hay  while  the  sun  of  peace  shone, 
the  owner  of  "  The  Three  Half-moons  " 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  with  the 
Spaniai-ds;  and  one  fine  morning  the 
good  ship,  well  rigged,  well  victualled, 
well  furnished,  well  armed,  and  manned 
by  thirty-eight  stout  mariners,  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  Harbour  for  Seville.  For 
awhile  all  went  well  with  her:  "gallantly 
for  many  days  did  she  hold  uj)  her  head, 
and  dance  on  the  top  of  the  billows;  her 
masts  standing  stilUy  up  like  so  many 
trees  moved  by  enchantment,  whilst  the 
big-bellied  sails  made  haste  to  fly  after, 
blustering  and  puffing  in  scorn  or  anger, 
yet  never  overtaking  them."  Alas,  this 
pleasant  prologue  was  to  usher  in  a  very 
direful  tragedy  !  "The  Three  Half-moons" 
had  no  sooner  entered  "the  Straits  "  than 
she  found  herself  beset  by  eight  Turkish 
galleys,  evidently  bent  upon  mischief. 
The  wind  suddenly  died  away,  the  vessel 
lay  like  a  log  on  the  water,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  prepare  for  the  worst. 

The  master  armed  himself  with  sword 
and  target.  The  sailors  seized  npon  the 
first  weapons  that  came  to  hand,  and  then 
all  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  enemy, 
every  man  encouraging  his  neighbour  to 
fight  valiantly  as  became  an  Englishman, 
and  to  die,  if  die  he  must,  honourably  as 
became  a  Christian.  Presently  the  galleys 
came  swooping  down  npon  the  fated  ship, 
the  scimitars  of  the  Tnrks  flashing  in  the 
Bonshino.  Some  were  seen  busily  pre- 
paring to  toss  balls  of  wild-fire,  "as  if  the 
ocean  was  their  tennis-court ; "  others 
marched  between  the  lines  of  rowers, 
encouraging,  threatening,  striking  the 
galley-slaves  already  tugging  their  hardest 
at  the  oars.     As  the  galleys  ncared   the 


English  ship,  John  Reynard,  the  gunner, 
plied  his  demi-cannon  and  culverins  so 
briskly  that  the  sea  appeared  as  if  all 
aflame,  and  the  galleys  could  not  bo  seen 
for  the  smoke.  Doggedly,  however,  the 
Turks  rowed  on,  and  soon  grappled  with 
their  prey.  "  Look  how  a  company  of 
hounds  hang  upon  a  goodly  stag,  when 
with  their  noise  they  ring  out  his  death, 
so  hang  these  galleys  upon  the  body  of 
her  ;  nothing  could  be  seen  of  her  for 
smoke  and  fire ;  she  was  half-choked  with 
the  flames,  and  half-stifled  with  the  waters. 
Yet  as  you  shall  often  see  a  bull,  when  his 
strength  seemeth  to  be  spent  and  he  is 
ready  to  faint  and  fall  upon  his  knees, 
cast  up  on  a  sudden  his  surly  head,  and 
bravely  renew  a  fi-esh  and  more  fierce 
encoiinter ;  so  did  this  ship  break  from 
the  galleys  like  a  lusty  bear  from  so  many 
dogs,  or  rather  like  an  invincible  lion  from 
so  many  bears."  The  Turks  leaped  out  of 
their  vessels,  and  like  rats  nimbly  climbed 
up  the  tacklings  of  the  ship.  But  the 
English  mariners  so  laid  about  them  with 
swords,  brownbills,  halberts,  and  morrice- 
pikes,  that  in  so  tragical  an  act,  it  was 
half  a  comedy  to  behold  what  tumbling 
tricks  the  Tm-ks  made  into  the  sea  back- 
wards. Some  of  them,  catching  hold  of 
the  upper  decks,  had  their  hands  struck  off ; 
others,  clasping  their  arms  about  a  cable, 
lifting  their  bodies  into  the  ship,  lost 
their  heads,  and  so  knew  not  which  way 
to  go,  though  it  lay  before  them.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  which  would  prove  the  victors. 
The  Turks  would  not  draw  back,  the  En- 
glish scorned  to  yield.  "  Fight  it  out,  as 
you  arc  Cliristians  !  "  cried  the  boatswain, 
as  he  fell  wounded  unto  death  ;  and  only 
one  of  the  little  band  showed  the  white 
feather.  But  the  odds  were  too  great. 
The  swarming  Turks  gradually  overbore 
all  oi)position,  and,  without  yielding,  the 
English  found  their  ship  a  prize,  and 
themselves  prisoners. 

The  victors,  however,  had  not  much  to 
rejoice  over.  The  ship  had  been  so  badly 
injured  in  the  conflict,  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  her,  after  removing  everything 
worth  carrying  away,  including  such  of 
her  defenders  as  were  left  alive.  These 
were  taken  to  Alexandria,  where  their  hail" 
and  beards  were  shaved  ofi^,  previous  to 
sending  them  to  the  galleys,  to  be  clad  in 
thin  canvas,  dieted  on  coarse  bread  and 
stinking  water,  laden  with  heavy  irons, 
lodged  npon  the  cold  earth,  and  basti- 
nadoed continuallj'.  Before  many  months 
elapsed,  all  save  one  were  ransomed — the 
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owner  and  master  by  good  friends,  tlie 
rest  by  death.  John  Reynard,  the  gunner, 
managed  to  live  through  all,  and  bore  the 
hardships  of  a  cruel  captivity  for  some 
years,  until  its  rigour  -was  relaxed,  and  he 
and  half-a-dozen  other  old  jjrisoners  -were 
permitted,  on  condition  of  paying  their 
keeper  something  out  of  their  earnings,  to 
work  outside  the  prison  bounds,  and  to  go 
to  and  fro  at  their  pleasure.  For  fourteen 
years  the  gunner  endui-ed  this  servitude. 
Ho  then  began  to  think  it  was  about  time 
he  was  back  in  old  England,  and  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  try  and  get 
there.  One  winter,  when  there  were  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  Christians,  of  fifteen 
different  nations,  in  the  prison — among 
them  only  two  Englishmen  besides  Rey- 
nard— all  the  galleys  were  dismantled, 
their  crews  dispersed,  and  their  com- 
manders sent  upon  duty  elsewhere.  The 
homesick  gunner  thought  the  long-hoped- 
for  chance  of  winning  his  freedom  had 
come  at  last,  and  determined  to  I'isk  all 
upon  the  cast. 

A  short  distance  from  the  prison  stood 
a  victualling-house,  kept  by  Peter  Unticosa, 
a  Spaniard,  who  bad  been  captured  thirty 
years  before,  and  lived,  to  all  appearance, 
as  contentedly  as  though  he  had  forgotten 
he  was  born  among  Christians,  and  did 
not  desire  to  be  buried  among  them. 
Judging  the  Spaniard  by  himself,  Reynard 
opened  his  mind  to  him,  and  found  he 
had  not  mistaken  his  man.  Another  old 
prisoner  was  taken  into  confidence,  and 
these  three  met  again  and  again  in  con- 
sultation, and  after  debating  the  matter 
for  seven  weeks,  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
escape.  This  they  confided  to  five  others 
upon  w-hoso  discretion  and  courage  they 
felt  they  might  rely,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  not  to  be  contented  with  obtain- 
ing their  own  liberty,  but  to  set  free  every 
Christian  in  durance  vile.  To  this  end 
they  contrived  to  furnish  every  one  of 
them  with  a  file,  giving  him  solemn  in- 
junctions to  have  his  shackles  off  by  a 
certain  hour  the  next  night ;  wisely 
holding  that  the  more  swiftly  execution 
followed  determination,  the  less  likelihood 
there  was  of  their  hazardous  attempt 
ending  in  failure. 

According  to  arrangement,  the  eight 
leaders  assembled  at  Unticosa's  house, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
night  of  it.  When  it  grow  dark,  Peter 
took  a  message  in  the  name  of  one  of  the 
city  authorities,  asking  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  to  come  down  to  the  Spaniard's  upon 


important  business.  Never  suspecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  message,  the  keeper 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  returned  with 
the  messenger,  ordering  the  warders  to 
leave  the  gates  unbarred  until  he  returned. 
Meanwhile  the  conspirators  armed  them- 
selves as  best  they  could,  Reynard  securing 
a  rusty  old  sword  blade  without  a  hilt,  and 
extinguished  all  lights.  Soon  afterwards 
the  expected  pair  arrived.  Struck  by  the 
utter  darkness,  the  keeper  drew  back  on 
the  threshold,  but  ere  he  could  fly  Reynard 
clove  his  head  open,  and  the  rest  despatched 
him,  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by 
cutting  his  head  off. 

This  done,  the  eight  resolute  men  made 
their  way  with  all  speed  to  the  prison, 
passed  through  the  unsecured  gates,  made 
short  work  of  the  surprised  warders,  and 
armed  themselves  with  their  weapons. 
The  gates  were  then  fastened,  and  a  cannon 
placed  so  as  to  command  the  prison 
entrance,  in  charge  of  a  man  who  stood, 
linstock  in  hand,  ready  to  fire  if  occasion 
required.  Having  obtained  the  keys  of 
the  fortress,  the  prisoners  were  set  free, 
and  all  set  to  work  with  a  will,  some 
ramming  up  the  gates,  some  gathering 
sails,  oars,  and  spars,  while  others  were 
busy  launching  the  largest  galley  in  the 
roads.  Meantime,  eightTurks  had  managed 
to  reach  the  prison  roof.  Reynard  and 
Unticosa  led  a  party  after  them,  and  a 
sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniard 
was  killed,  and  the  Englishman  received 
three  shots  in  his  clothes,  but  none  of  the 
Turks  escaped.  One  of  them,  as  he  received 
his  death- wound,  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  making  so  much  noise  in  his  descent 
that  it  brought  some  revellers  oiit  of  a 
house  near  the  prison ;  sobered  by  the 
sight,  they  raised  an  alarm,  but  all  too  late. 
Before  the  soldiers  arrived  upon  the  scene, 
the  galley  was  launched,  and  with  spreading 
sail,  speeding  through  the  waves  as  fast 
as  a  favourable  wind  and  desperate  arms 
could  take  it ;  while,  swanning  like  locusts 
on  the  shore,  the  Turks  impeded  each 
other's  movements  as  they  tried  to  launch 
galleys  for  pursuit,  and  the  gunners  of  the 
forts  wasted  their  shot  upon  the  sea. 

Burthened  as  she  was,  the  flying  vessel 
was  not  in  the  most  manageable  trim,  and 
a  gale  rising,  she  was  buffeted  almost 
helplessly  about  for  days  and  days,  until 
supplies  ran  short,  and  eight  men  died  of 
sheer  starvation  ;  but  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  land  blessed  the  sight  of  the  weary, 
worn  men,  and  they  found  themselves  at 
Gallipoli.     Here  they  were  heartily  wel- 
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corned  by  the  Abbot  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Amerciates,  and  well  tended  by  the 
brethren,  who  wouUl  not  listen  to  their 
guests  departing  until  they  had  thoroughly 
recruited  themselves  ;  and  insisted  upon 
retaining  Reynard's  blade,  which  had 
done  so  much  towards  delivering  so  many 
Cliristians  from  barbarous  thraldom.  At 
Tarento  the  gallcj-  was  sold,  the  proceeds 
divided,  and  then  every  man  shaped  his 
way  to  his  own  land  excepting  Reynard. 
He  went  on  to  Rome,  had  an  audience  of 
the  Pope,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  to 
Madrid,  and  gave  him  letters  of  com- 
mendation for  presentation  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  Reynard  took  the  advice,  and 
His  Catholic  Majesty  immediately  put  the 
brave  gunner  upon  the  pension  list;  but 
he  hungered  to  sec  his  native  land,  and 
came  home  to  tell  his  story  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  live  happy  ever  afterwards. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 
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CHAPTER   L.    THE    BRIDe's    TRICSirUS. 

There  is  no  vain  repining  in  the  Forest 
family  when  these  tidings  arc  told.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  unpleasantness  in  the 
position,  but  not  a  particle  of  pain. 
"You're  the  gainer  in  every  way;  in 
pocket  as  well  as  respectability,"  Gertrude 
.'iays  to  her  brother,  "  but  I  am  an  actual 
loser,  for  I  shall  have  to  give  up  what  I  have 
come  to  look  npon  as  entirely  my  own." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
hanker  after  the  jewels  the  blackguard 
gave  you,  do  you  ?  "  he  asks  in  disgust. 

"  They  were  the  only  things  that  made 
me  tolerate  the  sight  of  the  man,"  she 
says  with  careless  candour.  "  Think,  if 
I  would  have  married  him  for  the  sake  of 
them,  what  I  shall  feel  at  giving  them  up." 

"  Why,  I  should  think  you're  cheaply  off 
the  Graham  with  the  less  of  the  gems," 
Frank  says  laughing.  "  As  for  myself,  I 
forgive  Charlotte  freely  for  all  her  offences 
against  me,  in  consideration  of  the  awful 
pnni.shment  she'll  endure  in  being  his 
wife." 

"  He's  quite  good  enough  for  her,  at  any 
rate,"  Gertrude  says  with  a  brief  flash  of 
loyalty  towards  her  faithless  lover.  "  We 
can't  affect  to  think  that  either  one  of 
them  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  transac- 
tion." 

To  his  supreme  annoyance,  the  Granges 
will  insist  on  regarding,  treating,  and 
speaking  of  Frank  as  a  greatly  injured  and 


much-to-he-pitied  man.  Now  that  she  is 
safely  off  their  hands,  and  not  likely  ever 
again  to  be  an  expense  to  them,  Charlotte 
is  regarded  very  much  more  affectionately 
by  her  brother,  and  very  much  more 
tolerantly  by  her  sister-in-law.  "  It  is  a 
terrible  loss  to  you,"  Mrs.  Grange  says  the 
first  time  she  sees  Frank  after  his  bereave- 
ment. "Very  strong  persuasions  must 
have  been  used  by  Mr.  Graham  to  induce 
her  to  waver  for  a  moment  in  her  fidelity 
to  you.  Few  people  know  her  as  well  as 
1  do,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  when  more  is 
known  about  the  matter,  wo  shall  find 
that  she  has  not  been  to  blame.  Mr. 
Graham  must  have  used  very  powerful 
arguments  indeed  to  win  her  love." 

"He  probably  mentioned  his  income  to 
her,"  Frank  says. 

"  Money  was  one  of  the  last  things 
Charlotte  would  think  of,  in  a  matter  that 
concerned  her  life's  happiness,  and  the 
life's  happiness  of  another,"  Mrs.  Grange 
says  piously.  She  cannot  help  remember- 
ing that  Charlotte  will  be  able  to  bring 
good  gifts  to  her  and  hers,  if  only  she 
(Mrs.  Grange)  speaks  on  all  occasions 
sufficiently  well  of  her  now  exalted  sister- 
in-law. 

"She  owes  us  a  good  deal,"  Mrs. 
Grange  reminds  herself  in  strict  secrecy, 
"and  she  must  be  a  meaner  natured,  more 
deceitful  thing  even  than  I  think  her,  if 
she  refuses  to  pay  us  when  I  speak  well 
of  her  so  publicly." 

Acting  on  this  theory,  Mrs.  Grange 
goes  into  the  highways  and  by-ways, 
speaking  good  words  of  the  woman  who 
has  been  a  thorn  in  her  flesh,  and  a  severe 
trial  to  the  economical  part  of  her  nature, 
for  many  a  long  year.  "She  was  a  prize!" 
Mrs.  Grange  tells  every  one  who  will 
listen  to  her  on  the  subject,  "  What 
wonder  that  she  was  contended  for 
eagerly  ?  Mr.  Graham  ivon  her  from  a 
man  we  all  esteem  and  pity.  But  who  can 
blame  Mr.  Graham  for  having  done  his 
utmost  to  attain  such  an  object  ?  " 

There  is  very  little  said,  even  by  ma- 
liciously sympathetic  friends,  about  Ger- 
trude's share  in  the  matter.  That  young 
lady  deports  herself  in  a  way  that  does 
not  for  one  moment  suggest  desertion, 
even  to  the  most  morbidly  .sympathising 
mind.  She  openly  mentions  what  had 
been  her  plans  only  the  other  day ;  she 
openly  states  that  a  suspicion  of  either 
Graham  or  Charlotte  daring  to  carry  out 
such  a  scheme  of  deception  had  never 
entered  her  mind,  or  roused  one  fear  ;  she 
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openly   laments   being   obliged   to  return 
tbe  jewels,  and  relinquisb  the  money. 

"  It's  no  use  your  trying  to  check  me  in 
my  truthful  utterances,  Marian,"  she  says, 
when  her  sister  attempts  a  remonstrance. 
"  I  had  all  the  annoyances  of  an  engage- 
ment with  a  man  I  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of,  for  nothing ;  the  sting  of 
the  annoyance  remains,  but  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  wealth  that  would  give 
me  ease  and  freedom  from  every  form  of 
social  discomfiture  is  gone,  together  with 
the  jewels  which  represented  that  wealth. 
I  can't  pretend,  after  having  made  the 
sacrifice,  not  to  regret  that  I  made  the 
sacrifice  in  vain." 

She  says  this  to  her  sister,  as  she 
superintends  the  packing  up  of  the 
bracelets,  and  necklets,  and  rings,  and 
lockets,  which  Clement  Graham  had  given 
to  her,  while  he  believed  he  should  shortly 
be  in  a  position  to  claim  them  as  his  own 
again.  She  makes  out  a  list  of  all  the 
things  he  has  given  her,  in  a  clear,  bold 
hand  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  bos,  which 
is  finally  sealed,  corded,  locked,  and  sent 
off  to  Grahamshill,  tallies  exactly  with 
that  list.  "  There  were  several  bouquets, 
mamma,"  she  says,  when  she  has  completed 
her  uucongenial  task,  "  if  you  like  I  will 
order  a  dozen  from  Covent  Garden,  and 
send  them  to  the  bride." 

"  I  don't  see  the  lock  of  hair  he  gave 
you,  or  the  little  miniature  of  himself  ?  " 
Mrs.  Forest  says,  disregarding  her 
daughter's  offer  as  to  the  bouquets  ;  "  you 
can  hardly  keep  them,  trifles  as  they  are." 
"  Unfortunately,  I  burnt  both  the  day 
he  gave  them  to  mo,"  Gertrude  confesses. 
"  You  see,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  this,  I 
should  have  kept  them  to  return,  but 
when  I  believed  that  I  was  to  have  that 
hair  and  the  original  of  that  photograph 
about  my  path  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life,  why  it  was  natural  to  burn  them, 
wasn't  it  ?" 

The  safe  receipt  of  the  box  containing 
the  trinkets  is  acknowledged  satisfactorily 
a  few  days  after  their  having  been  dis- 
patched by  Gertrude.  The  acknowledg- 
ment is  a  chai-acteristic  one.  It  is  written 
on  a  sheet  of  note  paper  which  blazes  with 
the  Grahams'  crest  and  motto  in  crimson 
and  gold,  and  is  in  Charlotte's  hand- 
writing.    It  is  concise  and  to  the  point. 

"Mrs.  Graham,  of  Grahamshill,  acknow- 
ledges the  safe  receipt  of  all  the  jewellery 
belonging  to  her,  which  has  been  in  Miss 
Forest's  possession." 

Just  about  the  same  time  Mrs.  Cirange 


bears  down  upon  the  Forest  family  with 
an     extended     olive-branch.       She     has 

threatened  the  invasion  through  Frank 
for  several  days,  and  Frank  has  been 
compelled  most  unwillingly  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning  in  the  ears  of  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

"  Tliat  horrible  woman  says  she  can 
never  feel  herself  to  be  a  good  Christian 
again,  until  she  has  been  here  to  say  a 
few  '  extenuating  words,'  as  she  calls  them 
about  Charlotte,"  he  tells  them,  with  a 
vexed  laugh.  "  I  can't  fathom  her  motive 
for  doing  it,  for  she  used  to  detest  Char- 
lotte like  the  devil,  when  she  had  to  cater 
for  that  healthy  and  hearty  young  lady." 

"Her  motive  is  easily  explained,"  Marian 
rejoins.  "Shewants  to  pander  to  Charlotte's 
sweet,  smiling,  spirit  of  spite,  by  detailing 
to  her  how  wretched  we  all  looked  when 
we  heard  the  grandeur  of  Grahamshill 
enlarged  upon.  I  know  she'll  do  it ; 
Charlotte  is  just  the  woman  who  will  pay 
well  for  that  kind  of  trouble  being  taken 
on  her  behalf." 

"If  I  were  Gertrude  I  wouldn't  see  her," 
Mrs.  Forest  says. 

"  I  wouldn't  miss  hearing  her  perjure 
herself  on  any  account,"  Miss  Forest 
replies.  "  I  have  had  pain  enough  out  of 
the  transaction ;  do  let  me  get  a  little 
pleasure  out  of  it  as  well." 

"  Charlotte  has  sent  me  a  number  of  the 
local  papers,  giving  an  account  of  all  the 
festivities  that  are  going  on  in  their 
honour,"  Mrs.  Grange  says  to  her  mother 
peevishly,  as  she  swoops  down  into  the 
midst  of  that  lady's  undisturbed  grand- 
maternal  seclusion  one  morning.  "  She  is 
so  disgustingly  selfish,"  the  aggrieved 
Mrs.  Grange  goes  on,  "  she  doesn't  say  a 
word  about  our  visiting  them ;  but  she 
tolls  me  of  all  their  fine  doings,  and  says 
she  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  slight  from  me, 
if  I  don't  let  Frank  and  the  Forests  under- 
stand how  happy  and  socially  successful 
she  is." 

"She's  a  nasty  deceitful  thing,"  Mrs. 
Constable,  who  has  never  forgiven  Char- 
lotte's endeavour  to  supersede  May,  says 
with  energy.  "  If  I  were  you,  I  would  let 
her  do  all  her  ill-natured  work  for  herself; 
not  but  what  I  am  humbly  grateful  that 
that  fellow  Graham  has  taken  her  away 
from  coming  hero,  to  make  this  poor  dear 
darling  innocent  baby's  life  a  burden  to 
it.  I'd  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her 
and  her  ways  if  I  were  you." 

"It's    all  very  well   your  saying  that. 
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mamma ;  but  I  am  not  justified  in  neg- 
lecting any  opportunity  that's  given  me 
of  rcparing  mjsclf  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  I  have  had  with  her.  If  she  had 
married  into  poverty,  I  should  have  agreed 
■with  you  quite;  as  it  is,  she  ought  to 
remember,  and  she  shall  remember,  that 
her  brother  and  I  have  been  her  best 
friends,  and  she  ought  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  ns  from  Grahamshill." 

As  is  but  natural,  Mrs.  Grange  sings  in 
quite  a  different  strain  to  this  when  she 
goes  to  see  the  Forests.  She  tones  down 
to  them  her  elation  at  the  position  Char- 
lotte has  attained,  and  her  natural  anti- 
pathy to  that  successful  person  to  a 
decorous  degree.  There  is  nothing  either 
in  her  manner,  or  in  her  mention  of  ifrs. 
Clement  Graham,  with  which  they  can  find 
fault  openly.  She  goads  them,  she  irritates 
them,  she  covertly  insults  them,  as  only 
such  a  woman,  with  such  an  end  in  view, 
can.  But  she  does  it  all  within  the  law 
of  soci.al  observances.  They  have  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  rising  up  and  smiting 
her  either  mentally  or  physically,  but  she 
upsets  their  digestive  organs,  and  weakens 
their  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  for- 
bearance by  her  strained  euthusia.'im  for 
the  good  qualities  which  Charlotte  does 
not  possess,  and  her  elaboration  of  sur- 
prise at  any  one  being  found  uncharitable 
enough  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any 
other  woman  in  the  world  would  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  which  Charlotte 
("after  much  solicitation,"  she  observes  in 
parenthesis)  has  succumbed.  But  she 
stings  tliem  all  more  sharply  than  by  any 
of  these  falsifications  of  facts  when  she 
brings  her  visit  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
remark  that,  "  Of  course,  everyone  who 
knows  anything  at  all  about  the  matter 
must  pity  Frank  most  deeply." 

"It  Charlotte  only  knew  with  what 
■wholc-heartedness,  and  with  what  a  splen- 
didly time-serving  spirit,  her  emissary 
came  here  and  worked  her  will,  she  would 
pay  her  liberally,"  Marian  says,  when  the 
indtfatigable  agent  of  Mrs.  Graham  of 
Graham.shill  takes  her  departure  at  last. 
Then  they  tnrn  to  the  perusal  of  the  local 
papers  which  Mrs.  Grange  lia.s  left  with 
them,  telling  them  that  she  "feels  sure 
they  will  like  to  see  how  well  poor  dear 
Charlotte  has  been  received  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood," and  everything  about  the 
recently  promoted  lady  seems  to  savour 
of  snmptuousness  and  sncces.s. 

"Yet  we're  led  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
the  upright  who  secure  honour  and  success 


in  the  end,"  Gertrude  says,  laughing  con- 
temptuously as  she  throws  the  most  lauda- 
tory of  all  the  journals  down.  "  Look 
here,  Marian  !  you  and  I  appreciate  glitter 
and  glory  to  the  full  as  highly  as  Mrs. 
Graham  docs:  our  means  of  gaining  it  have 
failed,  hers  have  succeeded  :  the  argument 
of  necessity  is  that  her  means  were  the 
right  ones.     'Merit  ensures  reward.'  " 

'■  We  are  not  at  Grahamshill,"  Marian 
replies.  "'The  Babbler '  of  The  Cheshire 
Cat  may  be  a  counterjnmpcr  in  a  general 
huckster's  shop  in  Chester,  with  very  misty 
ideas  as  to  that  about  which  he  is  writing, 
when  he  describes  Graliamshill  as  the 
'  princely  residence  of  Clement  Graham, 
Esq.' " 

"  There  must  be  a  little  fire  for  so  m\ich 
smoke,  though,"  Gertrude  replies.  "  She's 
on  a  bed  of  roses  evidently,  even  if  the 
roses  are  not  of  the  very  rarest  description  ; 
and  she  must  have  what  she  will  like,  and 
that  is  absolute  power  over  such  a  weak 
nature  as  Clement's." 

"It's  a  case  then  of  glorying  to  reign  in 
hell  rather  than  to  serve  in  the  heaven  it 
would  be  to  bo  apart  from  him,"  Mai'iau 
says ;  but  Gertrude  rejects  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  still  nourishes  the  belief  that  her 
rival  has  won  a  crown. 

Time  goes  on.  The  long  winter  di-ags 
its  weary  length  out,  and  finally  gives 
place  to  the  exhilarating  presence  of  "  the 
boyhood  of  the  year."  Now  it  is,  when 
they  picture  to  themselves  their  home  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  delicate  mosaic  of  spring 
flowers,  and  surrounded  by  miles  of  such 
emerald  green  verdure  as  is  refreshing  to 
the  memory  oven  of  any  one  who  has  ever 
caught  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  Ireland, 
now  it  is  that  Captain  Bellairs  and  Kate 
begin  to  talk  of  coming  back. 

During  their  absence  they  have  had 
very  little  news  from  Lngnaquilla  or 
Breagh  Place.  The  agent  liift  in  charge 
of  Captain  Bellairs's  property,  on  accepting 
the  responsibility,  had  resolved  to  keep  all 
the  minor  cares  and  bothers  which  could  not 
be  averted,  to  himself,  during  his  employer's 
holiday.  Cissy  has  only  written  to  them 
once,  and  her  letter  was  dated  only  about 
a  month  after  their  marriage.  Her  com- 
munication was  not  interesting  to  cither 
of  them,  for  it  was  a  mere  moan,  a  mere 
whining  exposition  of  her  own  effete  in- 
ability to  make  herself  comfortable  and 
happy,  in  the  home  that  had  been  liberally 
provided  for  her.  "  My  own  house  seems 
so   terribly   lonely,"   she   wrote,   "that    I 
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haven't  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
go  away  from  Lugnaquilla  yet ;  and  as  we 
don't  interfere  with  anyone  here,  I  think 
I  shall  stay  a  week  or  two  longer,  if  you 
will  let  me.  Mrs.  Durgan  has  been  most 
intrusive  and  disagreeable  in  her  manner 
to  me ;  she  has  been  here  twice,  and  each 
time  she  has  asked  me  if  she  can't  do  any- 
thing to  expedite  my  move  into  the 
cottage.  Tour  agent,  Mr.  Corkran, 
appears  to  be  a  most  sensible  man.  I  have 
had  to  consult  him  several  times,  and  to 
appeal  to  him  when  the  servants  have  not 
been  behaving  as  I  knew  you  would  wish 
them  to  behave.  Tell  Mrs.  Bellairs  that 
when  I  picture  her  in  that  humble  little 
home  in  which  I  saw  her  first  in  Somerset- 
shire, I  can  hardly  realise  her  as  the  mis- 
tress of  Lugnaquilla.  What  changes  ! 
what  ups  and  downs  there  are  in  life,  to 
be  sure !  " 

"  It's  a  pleasant  letter ;  just  exactly  like 
Cissy,"  had  been  Kate's  sole  comment  on 
this  epistle,  when  she  handed  it  back  to 
her  husband.  In  the  first  flush  of  her 
long-deferred  happiness,  she  had  no  feeling 
of  anger  or  annoyance  against  the  writer 
of  it :  Cissy  at  that  distance  was  no  stum- 
bling-block, she  was  a  mere  easily-bent- 
aside  twig  in  her  path. 

But  now  the  time  had  come  for  them  to 
go  home :  to  go  back  to  that  home  in 
which  her  children  ought  to  be  brought 
up  with  the  knowledge  that  she  reigned 
there  as  supreme  queen ;  and  she  did  begin 
to  feel  curious  as  to  what  would  be  the 
aspect  of  affairs  when  she  should  arrive 
there.  Mrs.  Durgan's  communications 
had  been  few  and  brief,  and  in  them  she 
had  never  made  any  mention  of  Mrs. 
Angerstein.  "  I  want  you  home,"  she  had 
said  several  times  ;  "  the  property  wants 
you  home ;  the  people  on  your  land,  and 
the  servants  in  your  house,  will  all  be  the 
better  for  your  return."  They  read  her 
letters,  and  said  to  each  other,  "  How 
hearty  she  is,  and  how  she  loves  us !  "  but 
they  never  suspected  that  any  stronger 
motive  than  mere  desire  for  their  presence 
impelled  her  to  write  as  she  did. 

"  I  do  hope  Cissy  will  not  come  up  to 
the  house  the  instant  we  arrive,"  Kate 
said  to  herself  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  their  busy,  happy  journey  home.  She 
had  very  little  time  to  ponder  upon  how 


intensely  disagreeable  and  disappointing 
it  would  be  if  Cissy  should  invade  her 
almost  immediately,  but  she  had  a  per- 
vading sense  of  how  agreeable  it  would  bs 
to  be  installed  at  Lugnaquilla  without  any 
external  aid.  Her  life  abroad  with  her 
husband  had  been  one  of  such  unbroken 
happiness,  that,  anxious  as  she  was  to 
know  well  the  place  in  which  her  lines 
were  cast,  she  did  shrink  from  the  inter- 
ruption to  that  life,  fearing  that  any 
change,  however  slight,  might  shake  the 
conditions  of  perfect  satisfaction  by  which 
she  was  surrounded. 

In  the  idle,  luxurious  happiness  of  their 
life  abroad.  Captain  Bellairs  was  astonished 
to  find  how  much  of  romance  there  really 
was  in  his  marriage.  The  universal 
admiration  which  her  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness excited  pleased  and  flattered  him. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  lord  of  her  mind 
as  well  as  of  her  heart,  it  pleased  him  well 
that  other  men  should  show  themselves 
ready  to  lose  their  heads  on  her  account. 
It  did  not  aifect  Kate  injuriously,  but  it 
gratified  her  to  a  certain  extent,  as  being  a 
recognition  of  the  merit  of  his  choice  ;  and 
so  it  made  her  develope  fresh  brilliancy, 
and  altogether  became  her  well. 

But  now  they  are  going  home,  and  life 
will  be  altogether  more  prosaic.  Kate  is 
not  fool  enough  to  fear  that  she  vrill  not 
find  happiness  in  the  substantial  forms  of 
it  that  will  bo  about  her  on  every  side; 
at  the  same  time  she  does  not  wish  to 
have  this  romance  which  is  passing  away 
rudely  swept  aside  by  an  outsider.  "It 
will  slip  from  under  our  feet ;  and  Harry 
and  I  will  feel  ourselves  standing  on 
firmer  and  more  lasting  ground  before  wo 
are  aware  of  the  change  probably,"  she 
tells  herself,  "  but  we  must  go  through 
the  transition  state  alone." 

They  reach  Dublin  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  find  a  carriage  waiting  for 
them,  and  ilr.  Corkran,  the  agent,  in 
attendance  to  welcome  them  b.ick.  All 
along  the  road,  Kate,  in  glorious  bursts  of 
thankful,  grateful  joy,  reverts  to  and 
recalls  that  former  drive  of  hers  along 
the  same  road,  when  she  was  going  in  her 
desolation  to  be  companion  to  the  invalid 
lady  at  Brcagh  Place.  "  Nothing  can 
depress  her  now,"  .she  feels,  as  she  drives 
up  to  her  own  door. 
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l;OOK    II.     CHAriER    V.     I'EAlE. 

On"  the  day  after  Lucy  Dormer's  funeral, 
Grace  proposed  that  they  should  start  for 
Germany.  "You  recollect,"  she  said  to 
her  companion  with  a  faiut  smile,  "  all 
the  plans  we  used  to  make  about  visiting 
Paris  together,  and  the  hours  we  passed 
in  di.scn.ssing  them,  long  after  the  other 
girls  were  asleep;  what  visionaiy  milliners' 
Ijills  we  ran  up;  what  theatres  and  operas 
we  went  to;  and  what  wholesale  destruction 
we  caused  amongst  the  hearts  of  the  young 
marquises  and  counts  of  whom  our  society 
was  to  be  composed.  And  now  what  has 
been  the  reality  ?  My  experience  of  Paris 
is  confined  to  a  sick  room  overlooking  the 
courtyai-d  of  an  hotel  and  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Tuileries  tiardens,  where,  like 
the  prisoner  of  Chillon,  I  should  think 
my  constautl}'  pacing  feet  must  have 
worn  a  path  ;  I  am  wearing  the  mourning 
which  was  ma<le  for  me  at  poor  uncle's 
death,  and  have  not  crossed  the  threshold 
of  a  single  milliner's  shop ;  the  young 
counts  and  maniuiscs  arc  represented  by 
IJapti.ste,  the  waiter,  and  Etienne,  who 
brings  up  the  wood;  and  the  whole  thing 
baa  turned  out  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  " 

"  There's  a  chance  for  you  now,  dear," 
said  Anne.  "  Your  self-sacrifico  is  over 
so  far  as  poor  Lucy  is  concerned,  and 
there  i.s  no  reason  why  you  should  not  see 
as  much  of  Paris  as  yon  may  wish. 
Madame  Bavarde,  the  landlady,  would 
act  as  your  chaperon." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  ? "  asked 
G  race. 
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"  I  would  remain  here,"  said  Auue, 
"  making  preparations  for  our  departure." 

"  You  would  not  come  with  me  to  join 
in  all  the  festivities  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Anne  quickly,  with  a 
look  of  terror  in  her  face;  "  I  must  not 
be  seen  here  or  anywhere  in  public.  Of 
course,  in  the  quietude  of  Boun  it  would 
not  matter,  but  hero  in  Paris  there  might 

be some  people  who  would  recognise 

me,  and  that  would  be  destruction." 

Grace  looked  curiously  at  her  friend. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
her  entirely  lose  her  self-possession  at  the 
idea  of  being  seen  and  recognised  by  some 
persons,  whose  names  she  had  never  men- 
tioned, to  whose  actions  she  had  never 
alluded.  It  was  very  strange,  Grace 
thought ;  but  if  Anno  did  not  volunteer 
her  confidences,  it  was  not  for  her  to  seek 
them.  Moreover,  her  pallor  and  tremu- 
lousness  left  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  her 
hesitation,  and  so  Grace  said,  consolingly, 
"  There  shall  be  no  question  of  your  being 
seen,  dear,  and  I  myself  have  not  the 
spirits  to  attempt  to  enter  into  any  gaiety. 
\Ye  will  leave  our  explorations  of  Paris, 
and  our  fascinations  of  its  inhabitants,  for 
some  happier  days.  You  sliake  your  head, 
Anne,  as  though  you  did  not  believe  that 
such  times  were  in  store  for  us :  the  fact 
being  that  j'ou  are  horribly  upset  and 
entirely  out  of  sorts,  your  nerves  arc 
unstrung,  and  you  are  labouring  under 
mental  depression,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
reaction  from  severe  excitement.  I  am 
sure  that  the  best  cure  for  that  will  be 
peace  and  quiet,  such  as  you  will  find  in 
my  aunt's  house.  Not  with  her,  ])erhap3, 
because  she  is  fidget ty  and  hypochon- 
driacal ;  but  I  shall  tnke  care  to  interpose 
between  j-oii,  and  shall  hand  you  over  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  professor,  who  is  the 
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dearest  old  creature  in  the  world,  and 
whose  very  aspect  is  suggestive  of  a  benign 
calm.     You  still  shake  your  head  r" " 

"  I  am  something  of  a  fatalist,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Anne,  with  a  dreary  smile ; 
"  and  though  I  love  to  hear  you  talk  of 
the  peace  that  awaits  us  in  your  German 
home,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  presentiment 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  not 
be  of  long  duration.  I  only  hope  that  the 
trouble  which  I  cannot  explain,  but  with 
which  I  fancy  myself  threatened,  may  not 
be  reflected  on  you." 

"  I  would  willingly  take  my  share  of  it, 
dear,"  said  Grace,  embracing  her  affection- 
ately, "  if  by  dicing  so  I  could  relieve  you ; 
but  it  wiU  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  it  when 
it  comes.  To-morrow  we  will  leave  this  place 
and  commence  our  journey,  but  my  idea  is 
to  travel  vei-y  leisurely — we  are  not  pressed 
for  time — and  I  think  that  your  strength 
will  not  be  equal  to  much  fatigue." 

Grace  had  gauged  her  friend's  condition 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Although  her 
desire  to  get  away  from  Paris — where,  had 
she  ventured  into  the  streets,  she  would 
have  run  the  chance  of  being  encountered 
by  her  father,  or,  worse  stUl,  by  the  man 
who  had  a  legal  right  to  call  himself  her 
husband — had  given  to  Anne  Stadley  a 
kind  of  fictitious  stamina,  they  had  made 
but  little  progress  on  their  journey  before 
this  utterly  gave  way ;  and  Grace,  whose 
intellect  and  power  of  will  had  been  much 
strengthened,  since  she  had  been  compelled 
to  depend  upon  herself,  saw  that  all  her 
fears  were  about  to  be  realised.  At  first 
Anue  would  not  hear  of  any  delay,  but 
when  Grace  promised  to  avoid  the  great 
towns,  and  declared,  what  certainly  bad 
some  foundation  of  truth,  that  she  herself 
was  anxious  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  quaint  old  Belgian  cities  which 
lay  almost  in  their  road,  Anne  could 
make  no  objection.  She  knew,  too, 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  pro- 
posal. Brussels  she  had  heard  her  father 
speak  of  as  one  of  his  haunts.  There 
wore  gaiety,  luxury,  and  society — all  of 
which  he  loved;  and,  in  a  town  of  clubs 
and  coteries.  Captain  Studlcy  woiald  find 
little  difficulty  in  combining  profitable  busi- 
ness with  his  pleasure.  But  cathedrals  and 
mediajval  town-halls  ;  belfries,  and  watch- 
towers;  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens  and 
Van  Eyck ;  the  memorials  of  Alva  and 
Artevelde,  were  not  likely  to  rouse  the 
famtest  interest  in  his  bi'cast.  So  the  two 
friends  passed  several  days  in  cxploruig 
Ghent    and    Bruges,    and   Grace   laotiecd 


with  delight  that  Anne,  freed  from  the 
influence  of  terror,  was  daily  regaining 
her  health  and  spirits. 

Journeying  thus  by  slow  degrees,  and 
stopping  on  theii-  route  wherever  they 
thought  amusement  or  distraction  was  to 
be  found,  they  arrived  one  bright  after- 
noon at  the  little  German  town  which 
was  for  some  time  to  be  their  home. 
Anne  was  delighted  with  the  first  glimpse 
which  she  caught  of  its  first  appearance. 
Nestling  in  the  valley,  the  dark  towers  of 
its  ancient  buildings  and  the  green  doors 
of  its  modern  houses  standing  out  in  sharp 
relief  against  the  snow,  with  which  the 
streets  were  rendered  dunib ;  the  ladies, 
with  their  attendant  cavaliers,  well  wrapj)ed 
in  furs,  di-iving  in  elegant  sleighs,  the 
horses  attached  to  which  made  music  with 
their  tinkling  bells  ;  the  peasants  in  jackets 
and  kittels  of  their  own  knittiug ;  the 
dreamy-looking  students,  scorning  any 
increase  of  clothing,  and  braving  the 
rigours  of  the  frost  with  open  necks  and 
uncovered  hands — these  siglits  were  new 
and  strange  to  Anne  Studley,  and  ai'oused 
in  her  a  pleasant  interest  such  as  she  had 
not  felt  for  many  a  long  day.  Their 
arrival  had  been  expected  ;  and  Franz 
Eckhardt  and  Paul  Fischer,  two  of  the 
most  studious  and  best  regulated  young 
men  of  the  professor's  flock,  had  been 
sent  to  meet  them.  Fully  appreciative 
were  the  two  students  of  the  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  them,  and  before  the  train 
had  come  to  a  standstill  they  were  at  the 
door  of  the  damen-coupe,  caps  in  hand, 
full  of  congratulations  to  Grace  on  her 
happy  return,  and  of  almost  openly-ex- 
pressed admiration  of  the  fi-iend  who 
accompanied  her.  Selected  for  their  staid 
bearing  and  their  scholastic  acquirements, 
the  natural  taste  of  these  youths  im- 
pelled them  to  give  the  preference  to  a 
calmer  style  of  beauty,  and  to  manners 
less  capricious  and  exacting  than  those  of 
Miss  Middlebam ;  and  as  tlicy  walked  off 
from  the  station,  after  having  seen  the  ladies 
safely  despatched  in  a  sleigh,  it  was  evident, 
from  the  confidences  exchanged  between 
them,  that  both  Franz  and  Paul  had  been 
struck  by  Anne  Studley's  saddened  coun- 
tenance, and  tranquil  demeanour. 

"  The  little  Engliinderin  is  well  enough, 
see'st  thou,"  said  Franz,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  as  he  stopped  to  light  his  pipe. 
"  There  is  much  prcttincss  in  her  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  but  she  is  light  and  frivolous, 
and  lacks  the  repose  which  her  friend 
suggests." 
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"The  newly-arrivoil  one,"  said  Paul, 
who  had  eiuleavoured  by  hard  study  to 
rid  himself  of  a  temperament  which  bj' 
nature  was  intensely  romantic,  and  had 
not  quite  sacceeded,  "  the  newly-arrived 
one  I  should  jndge  by  her  countenance  to 
have  undergone  much  siifferinsr,  and  thus 
to  have  accomplished  that  soll'-pnritication 
which  is  only  taught  by  sorrow.  The  other 
is  csnceited  and  satirical — more  of  the 
character  usually  ascribed  by  English 
i-omancists  to  their  heroines  ;  the  newly- 
arrived  one  has  a  soul  which  one  can  see 
shining  through  the  depths  of  her  eyes." 

"Thou  speakest  like  the  Ghost  of 
Uhland,"  said  Franz.  "  All  the  overpiling 
of  mathematics  and  metaphysics  which 
thou  hast  laid  over  the  fire  of  romance, 
innate  within  thee,  has  been  insufficient 
to  extinguish  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  spark 
for  thy  peace  of  mind,  so  Iwfore  again 
encountering  the  young  ladies,  let  us  try  to 
quench  it  with  a  glass  of  beer  at  the  verein 
hard  by." 

A  proposal  of  this  kind  is  never  un- 
acceptable to  a  German  Bursch,  however 
romantically  he  may  be  inclined,  and  with 
a  uod  of  acquiescence,  Paul  accompanied 
his  friend  into  the  tavern.  There,  in  a 
larfe  room  on  the  ground-floor,  they  found 
some  dozen  young  fellows  assembled.  On 
the  bare  table  stood  many  huge  beer- 
glasses,  the  atmosphere  was  thick  with 
tobacco-smoke;  while  the  walls  of  the 
room  were  covered  in  every  direction  with 
excellent  caricatures  in  crayon,  many  of 
them  life-sized,  of  the  members  of  the 
clnb.  Both  of  our  friends  were  repre- 
sented, of  course,  but,  oddly  enough,  both 
in  one  character — that  of  Faust.  In  the 
face  of  the  old  man,  bent  and  grizzled, 
listening  with  uplifted  hand  to  the  roaring 
chorus  of  the  students  beneath  his  window, 
were  to  be  found  the  bold  and  somewhat 
heavy  features  of  Franz  Eckhardt ;  in  the 
delicate  lineaments  of  the  youth,  who  was 
kneeling  to  an  unseen  Gretclien,  was  to  be 
found  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to 
Paul  Fischer. 

A  shout  of  welcome  greeted  them  as 
they  entered,  and  before  they  were  seated 
they  received  a  dozen  challenges  to  drink. 

"  We  were  talking  of  thee,  Paul,"  said 
a  tall  fellow,  whoso  somewhat  sodden 
face  was  adorned  with  a  couple  of  recent 
scars,  and  who,  from  his  position  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  seemetl  t«  be  regarded 
as  the  president  of  the  society  ;  "  we  were 
saying  that  since  the  day  when  thou  wert 
prevented  from  tlirowing  thyself  into  the 


river,  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  thy 
suit  by  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Groll  the 
glover,  it  would  seem  as  though  thou 
hast  been  cured  of  thy  love  mania." 

"  Philemasiixm,  in  Aristmnetus,  told 
Emmusus  that  there  was  no  cure  for  love 
melancholy,  to  be  compared  with  hard 
and  constant  study,"  said  another  sen- 
tentiously.  ''  That  is  the  advice  which  our 
Paul  is  following ;  he  sits  at  the  feet  of 
the  ancient  Sturm,  instead  of  at  those  of 
a  formosa  pnella,  and,  swearing  by  Minerva, 
has  abandoned  Venus." 

'•  We  will  get  Amst  to  change  the  faces 
of  the  Faust,"  said  a  third.  "  Paul  Fischer 
has  lost  his  youth,  and  henceforth  should 
be  represented  as  the  philosopher,  while 
as  for  Franz " 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  said  Eckhardt, 
with  a  laugh,  "  I  am  here  to  answer  for 
myself ;  but  before  you  obliterate  Arnst's 
rendering  of  Paul,  in  which  character  and 
features  are  alike  accurately  delineated, 
you  must  hear  me.  What  should  you  say, 
brothers  Burschcn  and  Renowners,  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  that  our  Paul  is  still  true 
to  that  character — that  within  the  last 
half  hour  he  has  lost  his  heart,  and  is 
ready  to  commit  any  folly  to  prove  his 
admiration." 

This  statement  was  met  with  loud  shouts 
of  "bravo  !  "  mingled  with  cries  of  "  her 
name  !  "  Paul  Fischer  rose  in  protest,  but 
his  rising  was  the  signal  for  indiscriminate 
yelling,  some  calling  upon  him  to  speak, 
others  to  sit  down. 

"  S  ilentinm !"  roared  the  president,  bring- 
ing his  glass  with  great  efiect  down  upon 
the  table.  "  No  one  should  expect  the 
young  one  to  give  the  name  of  the  lady 
with  whom,  according  to  Franz,  he  is  so 
suddenly  and  so  desperately  smitten ; 
nevertheless,  that  wiU  not  prevent  us  from 
drinking  prosperity  to  th«  newly-boni 
attachment.  Paul,  my  son — prosit!"  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  as  he  spoke,  lifted 
the  glass  to  hi.s  lips,  and  swallowed  the 
contents.  All  tho  others  did  the  same, 
uttering  the  .same  word. 

ilean  while,  all  unconscious  of  the  honour 
thns  done  to  them,  the  two  English  ladies 
had  driven  to  the  house  in  tho  Poppols- 
dorfer-Allee,  on  the  steps  of  which  the 
worthy  professor,  divested  of  his  favourite 
Bchlaf-rock,  and  clad  in  a  wondrous  blue 
coat,  which  was  only  brought  out  on 
occasions  of  the  highest  festivity,  stood 
bare-headed  to  receive  them.  His  eyes 
glistened  with  delight  behind  his  spectacles 
as  the  sleigh  drove  up,  and  as  soon  as 
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Grace  alighted,  lie  took  botli  her  hands 
into  custody  with  his  plump  little  fingers, 
and  kissed  her  on  each  cheek  with  frank 
heartiness  ;  he  then  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, and  was  evidently  quite  taken 
aback  by  Anne's  appearance.  The  letter 
which  Grace  had  written  from  Paris  to 
the  Frau  Profcssorin,  had  prepared  the 
little  German  household  for  the  advent  of 
a  person  in  a  professedly  sviperior  position 
to  that  which  poor  Lucy  Dormer  had 
occupied  ;  but,  although  Anne  was  dressed 
with  particular  plainness,  the  quality  of 
her  clothes  being  such  as  would  be  scorned 
by  many  a  young  lady's-maid,  there  was  a 
high-bred  look  about  her  which  could  not 
be  hidden,  and  an  air  of  quiet  suffering 
which  could  not  fail  to  awake  interest  in 
a  kindly  sympathetic  soul,  such  as  tenanted 
the  quaint  and  homely  body  of  Professor 
Sturm.  It  was  not  possible  that  anyone 
with  such  an  expression,  the  professor 
thought,  could  be  employed  in  a  menial 
occupation ;  and  even  if  she  were  the 
servant  of  his  young  English  ward,  from 
him,  whose  sympathies  were  radical  and 
expansive,  she  would  be  entitled  to  respect- 
ful recognition ;  so  the  professor  offered  his 
arm  to  assist  Anne  to  alight  from  the  sleigh, 
and  courteously  motioned  her  to  precede 
him  upstairs,  to  the  room  where  Madame 
Sturm  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 

Speculation,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Frau  Profcssorin  would  receive  her 
friend,  had  occupied  Grace's  thoughts  a 
great  deal  during  the  joiu'ney,  and  occa- 
sioned her  no  small  mental  trouble.  She 
knew  her  aunt  to  be  narrow-minded  and 
obstinate,  a  great  stickler  for  caste,  and 
resolutely  opposed  to  favourable  first  im- 
pressions. Poor  Lucy  Dormer  had  been 
decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of  her 
class  ;  but  that  fact  had  had  no  weight 
on  the  Frau  Profcssorin,  who  treated  her 
with  marked  disdain,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  her  as  "  that  young  per- 
son." Grace  knew  Anne's  sensitive  spirit 
would  recoil  at  anything  like  a  sound  of 
harshness,  and  she  was  more  than  anxious 
to  discover  the  effect,  which  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  the  new  inmate  of  their 
household  would  have  upon  her  aunt. 

This  information  came  speedily  and 
satisfactorily.  When  Anne  had  been  half- 
presented,  half  pointed  out  to  the  Frau 
Professorin  as  Mrs.  Waller,  by  Grace; 
had  answered  a  few  questions  ;  in  her  own 
quiet  way  had  relieved  Grace  of  her  wraps, 
and  arranged  Mrs.  Sturm's  medicine  bottle 
and  glass,  which  were  in  a  dangerous  posi-  I 


tion  on  the  table,  and  had  retired  to  unpack 
the  boxes,  the  old  lady  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  her  opinion 
about  the  new-comer. 

"I  like  that  Waller  of  yours,"  she  said, 
with  an  emphatic  sniff  of  approval,  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  closed  behind  Anne.  "  I 
am  very  quick  at  observing,  and  the  way 
in  which  she  saved  that  bottle  and  glass 
from  falling,  showed  me  that  she  has  her 
head  screwed  on  in  the  right  place — a 
woman  who,  I  should  think,  knew  all 
about  medicines  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  who  will  be  a  comfort  to  have  in 
the  house,  and  able  to  look  after  her- 
self ;  not  like  that  poor  girl  you  took 
away  with  you,  who  was  always  ail- 
ing and  moping,  as  though  one  invalid 
in  the  place  was  not  enough  at  a  time. 
Quite  a  superior  kind  of  person,  too  ; 
and  that  makes  one  difficulty  of  know- 
ing what  we  shall  do  with  her.  We 
could  never  expect  her  to  sit  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  cat  her  meals  with  Lisbeth. 
No,  as  you  say,  my  dear,  of  course  not;  espe- 
cially as  Lisbeth  has  a  taste  for  blut-wurst, 
black-pudding,  and  onions,  which  Waller 
probably  would  not  share ;  so  I  fancy  it 
will  be  best  for  her  to  have  her  dinner  in 
that  little  room  which  you  make  a  sitting- 
room,  next  to  the  professor's  study,  and  I 
wOl  have  the  sewing-machine  moved  up 
there,  so  that  she  can  take  a  turn  at  it  when 
she  is  not  particularly  engaged  for  you ;  for 
when  people  have  been  in  trouble  they  are 
apt  to  be  idle  and  mournful,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  make  them  forget  their  miseries 
like  giving  them  plenty  of  work.  By-the- 
way,  you  never  found  your  friend.  Tonics, 
who  advertised  for  you  to  come  to  her  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Grace,  with  a  blush;  "I 
imagine  I  was  too  late." 

"  Ah  !  I  wish  you  had  met  Tonics,  for  I 
had  a  kind  of  feeling  that  she  knew  some- 
thing about  medicine,  and  that  some  good 
would  come  to  me,  after  you  had  seen  her. 
Fancy  that  Dormer  girl  dying  though  ! " 
_  "Yes,  poor  creature,"  said  Grace,  "she 
sickened  soon  after  we  started,  and  never 
had  strength  to  make  head  against  her 
illness." 

"She  was  a  weak  thing  at  best,"  said  the 
Frau  Professorin,  "and  Lisbeth  told  me, 
after  you  had  gone,  that  she  never  could 
get  her  to  eat  butterniak-soup,  and  that 
she  always  left  the  cranberry  sauce  with 
her  roast  veal.  Now  Waller  is  a  woman 
of  a  very  different  kind,  and,  if  my  judg- 
ment is  right,  will  prove  a  treasure  to 
you.     Wliere  did  you  pick  her  up  ?  " 
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"  Tho  landlady  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille, 
in  Paris,  i-ecommended  her,"  said  Grace, 
speaking  very  quickly.  "  Her  husband 
was  known  to  them,  and  she  had  very 
good  recommendations." 

'•I  should  think  she  would  be  a  very 
great  comfort  indeed  to  me,  when  you  are 
not  requiring  her  services,"  said  Madame 
Sturm.  "  She  seems  a  .sensible  person, 
that  I  could  trust  to  bring  mo  my  medi- 
cines at  the  proper  hour,  and  be  sure  that 
she  would  never  overdo  the  dose ;  and  the 
truth  is,  my  dear  Grace,  I  begin  to  feel 
even  more  dependent  on  my  medicines 
than  I  was  before." 

The  truth  was  that  Grace  had  noticed  a 
considerable  change  '  in  her  aunt,  since 
she  made  her  hurried  departure  from 
Boun.  The  tricks  which  she  was  con- 
stantly playing  upon  herself,  by  eagerly 
swallowing  every  new  nostrum  of  which 
she  heard,  and  the  disinclination  to  take 
exercise,  which  had  now  grown  into  a 
positive  inability,  had  told  severely  upon 
the  old  lady's  constitution.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  she  had  become  thoroughly 
accustomed  to,  and  dependent  upon,  Anne's 
kindly  ministrations  ;  and  knowing  how 
far  the  comfort  of  her  friend  was  dependent 
upon  the  goodwill  felt  towards  her  by  the 
Frau  Professorin,  Grace  waived  her  claim 
as  much  as  possible  to  Anne's  society,  and 
allowed  her  aunt  to  benefit  by  it.  The 
conversations  between  the  old  invalid  and 
the  young  girl,  whose  hopes  had  been 
wrecked  so  early  in  life,  would  have  been 
curious  and  instructive  had  there  been 
any  bystander  to  listen  to  them.  The 
past  was  but  rarely  touched  upon.  At  the 
iiutsot  of  their  acquaintance  Madame 
Sturm,  urged,  not  more  by  feminine 
curiosity  than  by  a  real  interest  which 
Anne's  kindness  to  her  impelled  her  to  feel 
in  the  fortunes  of  her  new  acquaintance, 
would  ask  her  now  and  then  about  her 
family,  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
had  married,  and  the  cause  and  manner  of 
her  husband's  death.  Anne  repUed  to 
these  inquiries  calmly  and  in  a  general 
way,  describing  hcreelf  as  an  orphan  who 
had  married  to  secure  a  home,  and  who, 
upon  the  loss  of  her  husband,  was  again 
cast  upon  her  resources.  Tho  old  lady 
accepted  tliis  story  in  good  faith,  and  oidy 
occasionally  recurred  to  it,  her  favourite 
topic  of  conversation  being  her  niece's 
future.  Grace  would  be  of  age  in  a  twelve- 
month, and,  as  a  great  heiress,  would 
naturally  be  called  upon  to  quit  the  shelter 
of  their  humble  roof,  and  take  up  her  posi- 


tion in  the  world  of  IjoikIoh.  Who  was  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  adviser  and  chape- 
ron to  the  young  heiress,  sorely  puzzled 
the  worthy  Prau  Professorin.  Iler  weak 
state  of  hejilth  rendered  it  impossible  that 
she  should  undertake  the  position,  and  as 
to  giving  it  up  to  some  one  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  those  lawyer-men,  from  whom 
Grace  was  in  tho  habit  of  receiving 
periodical  reports  of  what  was  happening 
to  the  propei'ty,  the  old  lady  declared  it 
unlikely  that  a  pair  of  musty  old  attornics 
could  have  any  knowledge  of  what  was 
proper  in  such  a  matter.  She  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  her  own  wish  that 
Anne  should  have  a  voice  in  the  aSair, 
and  having  obtained  from  her  favourite  a 
declai-ationof  her  readiness  to  undertake  the 
charge,  professed  her  intention  of  seeing 
the  notion  caiTied  through. 

The  relations  between  Grace  Middleham  ' 
and  the  friend  of  her  school-days,  notwith- 
standing that  so  much  of  Anne's  time  was 
taken  up  in  attending  to  the  Frau  Pro- 
fessorin, remained  as  affectionate  and  as 
intimate  as  ever.  The  promise  which  Grace 
had  given  to  trust  her  friend  wholly  and 
unreservedly,  and  never  to  question  her  as 
to  any  of  the  occurrences  which  had  hap- 
jjencd  during  the  time  they  were  parted, 
she  had  faithfully  kept,  and  Anne  Studloy's 
life,  from  the  time  she  quitted  Chapone 
House,  to  the  day  when  .she  entered  poor 
Lucy  Dormer's  bed-room  at  the  Hotel  de 
Lille,  was  a  sealed  book  to  her  friend. 
:More  than  this,  so  particular  was  Grace 
to  avoid  even  the  slightest  appearance  of 
curiosity,  that,  finding  as  she  did  that 
Anne  showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  bo 
told  anything  concerning  the  bank  and  its 
affairs  ;  topics  which,  of  course,  formed  the 
staple  of  the  communications  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  young  heiress  by 
Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks;  she  was  quite 
satisfied  to  keep  her  confidences  to  her.self . 
She  Could  not  tell  Anne  anything  about 
the  bank  and  its  affairs,  without  alluding 
to  Mr.  Heath,  and  Mr.  Heath  was,  as  she 
instinctively  felt,  connected  in  some  way 
or  other  with  Anne's  unhappy  i-cniem- 
brauces  of  home.  This  much  Anne  had 
learned,  and  Mr.  Heath,  and  any  matter 
in  which  his  name  must  necessarily  be 
involved,  were  henceforth  tabooed  subjects. 
What  the  mystery  was,  Gr.ice,  of  course, 
knew  not ;  bnt  she  could  not  believe  that 
there  could  be  anything  in  it  personal  to 
Mr.  Heath,  whom  she  knew  her  uncle  had 
always  highly  valued,  and  of  whom,  for 
her  uncle's  sake,  she  entertained  the  highest 
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opinion ;  but  out  of  kindly  feeling  for  her 
friend  she  was  content  that  there  should 
be  absolute  silence  on  the  point. 

The  constant  attendance  upon  the  Fran 
Professorin,  whose  desu'e  for  Anne's  pre- 
sence and  ministrations  became  greater  as 
her  infirmities  increased,  and  Grace's  con- 
stantly-sought opportunities  for  her  friend's 
society,  absorbed  so  much  of  Anne's  time  as 
to  give  her  but  little  chance  for  self-com- 
muning. The  little  German  town  stood  out 
to  her  as  a  green  spot,  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  Ufa.  Resting  in  it,  she  had  gradually  been 
enabled  to  overcome  the  dread  of  detection, 
the  terror  of  pursuit,  which  had  beset  her 
immediately  after  her  flight.  Constantly 
occupied  by  her  domestic  duties,  she  had 
lost  the  habit  of  recalling  those  frightful 
scenes  through  which  she  had  passed 
as  in  a  dream,  and  a  dull  and  con- 
fused memory  of  which  still  occasion- 
ally haunted  her  sleep.  And  upon  Anne 
Studley,  as  upon  so  many  other  afflicted 
ones,  the  power  of  music  exercised  its 
blessed  influence.  Within  a  very  short 
time  after  her  arrival  at  Madame  Sturm's, 
the  question  of  her  position  in  the  house- 
hold was  satisfactorily  settled.  The  old 
lady  herself  would  not  hear  of  her  favourite 
being  shut  out  from  their  better  society; 
she  was  introduced  to  their  guests  as  Miss 
Middleham's  friend  and  companion,  and 
when  company  was  present — or  better 
still,  dui-ing  the  long  evenings  when  they 
were  alone — Anne  would  sit  silent  and 
motionless,  rapt  and  entranced  at  the 
weird  and  mystic  music,  which  flowed  out 
from  the  piano  under  the  quiet  touch  of  the 
professor's  melody-compelling  fingers.  All 
throughout  the  house  was  harmonious 
and  tranquil,  the  Trau  Professorin's 
querulous  complaints  were  no  lono-er 
heard, -and  under  the  shelter  of  her  roof 
Anne  Studley  found  a  haven  and  passed 
a  year  of  peace. 

LEARNING    TO    COOK;* 

A    SUPPLEMENTAET   LES.SOX. 

It  is  a  delight  to  leap  back  into  school- 
days by  sudden  contact  with  fellow-boy, 
with  fellow-girl ;  with  tutor,  governess, 
book,  box,  slate,  toy,  sum,  sketch,  theme. 
What  vivid  pleasure,  consequently,  came  to 
some  of  the  old  pupils  of  the  cooking-school, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  a  new  advertise- 
ment, " Buckmaster's  Cookery!  " 

"  Charming  !      Charming  !  "      Parisina 

*  All  the  Yeah  Round,  New  Series,  Nog.  301 
302,  303,  301,  306. 


cried ;  running  off  into  her  peculiar 
ardour  and  eloquence.  "  I  must  read  it ! 
I  must  have  another  peep  at  that  fierce 
little  Mistress  Tart,  and  that  gi-and  Mrs. 
Born,  and  that  nice  Mrs.  Sweetman ! 
Besides,  I  may  now,  really,  learn  some- 
thing ;  and,  since  I  have  neither  been 
useful  nor  ornamental  all  my  life,  grow, 
at  last,  to  be  a  little  bit  of  both !  " 

Parisina  said  a  little  more,  too,  about 
the  visions  that  were  conjured  up  before 
her.  "  I  can  see  skimmers,"  she  declared  ; 
"and  salamanders,  and  flour-dredgers,  and 
sauce-boats,  and  lemon-squeezers,  and 
egg-whisps,  and  cutters,  and  rolling- 
pins,  and  marble  paste-slabs  !  It  is 
new  life  to  me  ;  or,  rathei',  it  is  the  return 
of  the  old  life,  after  I  had  thought  it  was 
past  and  gone." 

And  after  this  enumeration,  Mr.  Buck- 
master's  book  was  energetically  opened. 

There  was  his  list  of  kitchen-require- 
ments, duly  set  down.  A  bain-marie  was 
in  one  lengthy  column,  so  was  a  puree 
presser,  so  were  trussiug-needles,  larding- 
needles,  oval  tin-dishes  for  gratius,  a 
brazing-pan,  a  mincing  knife,  a  pestle  and 
mortar,  cylinder  moulds  for  creams,  sis 
sieves,  a  thermometer,  weights  and  scales, 
and  a  kitchen  clock.  The  cost  (roughly) 
was  thirty- three  jiounds. 

"  Thu'ty-three  pounds.  Oh  !  Some 
items  have  yet  to  come,  too,  my  sharp 
eyes  tell  me.  There  is  a  blank  at,  '  a 
thermometer  in  wire  cage  to  measure  up 
to  five  hundred  degrees.'  There  is  a  blank 
at,  '  one  pie  mould,  selected  according  to 
convenience.'  There  is  a  blank  at,  'eight 
or  ten  stcwpans  (various)  with  covers,' 
and  a  pretty  filling-up  that  blank  will  ask 
for  !  And  there  is  a  blank  at  the  brazing- 
pan,  which  is  to  be  twelve  mches  by  eight 
inches,  and  seven  inches  deep.  Supposing 
we  put  the  odd  seven  pounds  to  the  thirty- 
three  pounds,  for  these  other  things,  and 
make  it,  roundly,  forty  pounds.  Suppos- 
ing, then,  we  make  a  pause  to  think  of  it, 
and  show  our  amusement  and  amazement 
in  an  enjoying  laugh.     The  idea  !  " 

Modesta  was  at  hand  (being  insepai-able 
from  Parisina)  and  tried  for  a  little 
modification.  "  In  the  fine  kitchen  of  a 
fine  house  all  those  things  would  be  neces- 
sary, surely  ?  "  she  suggested.  "  Wouldn't 
rich  people  want  them?  Or  a  baronet ;  or 
a  baron ;  or  an  eai'l,  a  marquis,  a  duke,  a 
prince  ?  Anybody,  in  short,  who  lived  in 
a  castle,  a  hall,  a  tower,  one  of  the  best 
streets,  or  a  Belgravia  Mansion  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly  they  would!"  exclaimed 
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Parisina.  "  And  there  you  bavc  the 
whole  absurdity.  Is  Jtr.  Buekmaster 
tryinsj  to  teach  the  cooks  who  ask  fifty 
poands  a  year  -wages,  a  hundred  pounds, 
two  hundred,  three  hundred  ?  Is  Mr. 
Buckmaster  hoping  to  enlighten  their  lady- 
.ships  the  mistresse."!  of  cooks,  male  and 
female,  who  enjoy  such  annual  incomes  ? 
It  is  absurd,  my  dear.  The  cooks — as  far  as 
they  are  concerned — would  scornfully  treat 
Mr.  Bnckmastcrto  the  whole  of  their  minds ; 
their  ladyships,  languidly,  would  ring  the 
bell  for  ilr.  Buckmaster  to  be  cai-tcd  clean 
away !  " 

The  truth  lay  in  this  forcible  exposition ; 
contemptuous  as  it  might  be.  In  Fran- 
catclli,  in  Ude,  in  Soyer,  in  many  cook- 
ing books  of  repute,  there  is  every 
direction  for  the  serving  and  ennobling 
the  rich  man's  table ;  llr.  Buckmaster 
and  his  small  Band  of  Sisters  need  not 
try  to  elbow  themselves  into  a  place  aniid.st 
them.  It  is  the  middle-classes,  the  lower- 
classes,  the  very  very  poor,  who  are  want- 
ing instruction,  and  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Buckmaster  says  he  is  wishing  to  push  his 
instructions;  but  he  is  losing  his  way  fatally, 
in  discoursing  to  these  of  dishes  that  want 
a  paraphernalia  costing  forty  pounds  to 
make  them.  It  is  true  the  paraphernalia 
would  only  have  to  be  procured  once ;  but 
it  is  e<iually  true  that  even  forty  pounds 
worth  of  kitchen  implements  would  want  a 
vast  deal  of  supplementing.  They  would 
want  crockery  ;  they  would  want  cutlery ; 
they  would  want  flannels,  and  cloths,  and 
finer  napery ;  they  would  want  a  kettle,  a 
coal-scuttle,  a  toasting-fork,  candle-box, 
.salt-bo.T,  a  score  of  things  omitted  by  Mr. 
Buckmaster.  They  would  want  fire-irons, 
table,  chairs.  They  would  want,  more 
especially,  the  fine  foods  and  condiments 
that  were  the  reason  for  their  existence. 

"Cookery,"  says  Mr.  Buckmaster,  in 
his  preface,  "  is  the  art  of  making  every 
scrap  of  food  yield  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  and  nourishment  of  which  it  is 
capable."  Mr.  Bnckma.ster  says  well.  So 
is  he  again  quite  true  and  good  when  he 
proceeds  about  the  dinner  of  the  working- 
man.  He  knows  it  may  be  "and  often  is, 
of  odd  scraps ;  but  it  may  be  so  cooked  as 
to  be  tender,  savoury,  and  even  turned 
into  delicate  morsels."  Then  he  knows 
"how  difficnlt  it  is  to  cook  or  do  anything 
with  the  grates  and  appliances  usually 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  Their 
only  resources  are  a  dirty  frying-pan 
during  the  week,  and  sage  and  onions  and 
a  baker's  oven   on    Sunday."      And  ilr. 


Buckmaster,  being  aware  that  "  science 
has  not  yet  produced  a  good  economic 
fireplace  suitable  for  the  homes  of  the 
working  classes,"  hopes  that,  "  with  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
such  a.s  I  see  on  the  Shaftesbury  Estate, 
we  shall  have  improved  arrangements  for 
warming  and  cooking,  with  plenty  of  pure 
air  and  water."  "  The  best  offering,"  he 
announces,  in  another  place,  "  you  can 
make  the  poor,  is  to  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  cooking,  and  teach  them  what 
constitutes  food."  The  quotation  comes, 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  feedeth  the  poor ;  " 
but,  says  Mr.  Buckmaster,  very  pro- 
perly, "  still  more  blessed  is  he  who 
teaches  the  poor  to  feed  themselves." 
And  he  i-elates,  of  charitable  ladies,  "  I 
have  seen  them  on  a  cold  winter's  day, 
collecting  scraps  of  cast-off  vegetables  at 
Covent  Garden,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs 
of  valgar  well-dressed  people.  With  these 
vegetables,  and  odd  pieces  often  begged 
from  houses,  savoury  and  wholesome  food 
has  been  prepared  from  materials  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  trodden  into 
mud."  ilr.  Buckmaster  wants  the  poor 
to  know  "  that  from  vegetables  alone  a 
wholesome,  economic,  and  nourishing  diet 
may  often  be  prepared.  Why,"  be  asks, 
"  are  Haricot  beans,  peas,  lentils,  oatmeal, 
macaroni,  Indian  meal,  and  rice,  not  more 
used  ?  "  His  own  answer  to  his  own 
question  is,  "  Because  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  these  foods ;  and  the  art  of 
making  them  savoury  by  cooking  has  yet 
to  be  learnt."  He  repeats,  in  a  subsequent 
lecture,  "  Lentils,  peas,  and  beans,  are  not 
so  much  used  in  England  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent .  .  yet  .  .  by  a  little  careful  cooking 
their  raw  uninviting  flavour  may  be  re- 
moved without  imparing  their  nutritive 
value,  and  this" — it  requires  noting — 
"  this  is  one  of  the  problems  for  the 
Cookery  School  to  solve." 

Exactly.  It  is  precisely  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  Cookery  School ;  it  is  precisely  the 
position  Mr.  Buckmaster  is  expected  to 
take  ;  and  in  all  of  it  there  may  be  nearly 
perfect  agreement  with  him.  A  little 
doubt  may  come  as  to  whether  the  odd 
scraps  composing  a  working  nuin's  dinner 
could,  even  with  forty  pounds  worth  of 
machinery,  be  metamorj)hoscd  into  delicjite 
morsels.  The  desirability,  too,  of  intro- 
ducing more  largely  into  the  j)oor  man's 
diet,  "  j)eas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  legu- 
minous plants,"  may  be  questioned,  when 
the  same  are  pronounced,  with  all  the 
authority  of  book  and  lectare,  to  be  very 
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indigestible.  It  is  to  be  lioped  also  tliat 
Mv.  Buckmaster  has  been  misinformed 
when  be  sets  down,  "  It  is  said  that  rail- 
way-contractors practically  recognise  the 
principle  of  food  as  an  exponent  of  work, 
by  discharging  those  labourers  whose 
appetites  fail."  Are  contractors  in 
the  habit  of  standing  by  their  navvies 
at  meals  (or  appointing  assistants 
to  do  so),  and  of  watching  with  what 
gusto  the  polony  or  the  cow-heel  will  dis- 
appear ?  Are  navvies,  also,  learning  to 
practise  deception,  and  to  thrust  sausages 
and  so  on,  clown-wise,  into  big  pockets  or 
anywhere,  rather  than  let  a  deteirtive  dis- 
cover failing  appetite  ?  So  -is  Mr.  Buck- 
master  soaring  off  into  the  bewitching 
regions  of  impossibility  when  he  declares, 
"The  family  dinner  of  every  poor  man 
ought  to  be  a  daily  social  elevating  influ- 
ence— a  time  when  men  exchange  with 
their  wives  and  children  the  courtesies  of 
civilised  life."  "  There  is  nothing,"  he 
maintains,  "to  prevent  the  poorest  labourer 
striving  for  such  a  civilisation."  If  there 
is  nothing,  then  is  the  labourer  a  very 
different  individual  to  what  he  has  been 
persistently   pronouncing    himself   to    be. 

Then  is  he ■    But  let  Parisina  be  heard 

over  this.  She  is  in  loud  excitement,  pant- 
ing for  the  opportunity. 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  "  is  her  cry.  "  I 
do  wish  people  would  leave  off  being 
absurd  !  Nothing  to  prevent  a  labourer 
making  his  dinner  a  time  for  exchanging 
courtesies  with  his  wife  and  children ! 
Has  lili'.  Buckmaster  ever  seen  a  labourer 
at  his  dinner,  I  wonder  ?  It  is  brought  to 
him  mostly  in  a  yellow  basin,  tied  up  in  a 
coloured  pocket-handkerchief.  He  sits 
down  on  the  road,  or  on  a  bench,  or  on 
bricks,  or  anywhere ;  and  he  has  to  eat  it 
without  even  a  table,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  his  work.  If  aman  has  risen  to  the  grades 
above  a  labourer,  and  so  gets  more  wages, 
he  buys  something  at  the  butcher's,  and 
goes  off  to  a  very  near  coffee-shop  or 
public-house  to  cook  it ;  and  he  does  cook 
it,  and  he  sits  down  with  a  score  more 
skilled  workmen,  and  they  do  have  a  table 
and  a  manufactured  seat,  and  there  they 
'pass  the  time-o'-day,'  and  have  to  be 
very  sharp,  for  fear  they  overstay  their 
dinner-hour.  Why,  with  most  working- 
men  living  a  mile,  two  miles,  from  their 
'  shop  '  or  job,  with  hosts  of  clerks  farther 
off  still  from  countiug-house  or  office, 
how  many  married  men  of  the  lower  classes 
can  ever  hope  (except  on  Sundays)  to  be 
at  home  to  dine  ?  " 


It  is  true.  But,  laying  aside  these  little 
blemishes,  it  is  excellent  to  find  Mr. 
Buckmaster  making  such  firm  and  steady 
approach  to  the  ground  where  reform  is 
wanted.  Here  it  is,  in  full  view.  "What 
is  now  called  cooking  ia  the  houses  of  the 
humbler  middle  and  the  working  classes 
is  little  better  than  that  of  the  Ancient 
Briton."  This  is  slightly  strong,  possibly  ; 
for  the  lectui'er's  erudition  leads  him  to 
announce  that  "  the  Ancient  Briton  lived 
chiefly  on  coarsely-bruised  barley  mixed 
with  milk  ;  sheep  were  unknown  ;  meat 
was  not  much  used,  and  was  generally 
eaten  raw ;  ■  .  .  man  bruLsed  or  ground 
his  food  between  stones  called  querns,  .  .  . 
and  with  the  paste  or  dough,  formed  by 
mixing  the  meal  with  water,  he  prepared 
an  unleavened  cake,  which  was  baked  in 
live  ashes  or  in  an  oven."  Ancient  Briton 
is  an  error,  most  likely,  for  Anglo-Saxon ; 
a  i-ace  whose  food,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  consisted  of  broth,  barley- 
bread,  with  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
green  vegetables,  and  beans  ;"  a  diet  that, 
with  the  addition  of  tea  and  beer,  is  much 
nearer  that  in  use  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
to-day.  It  is  so  grateful,  however,  to  be 
spared  an  allusion  to  King  Alfred  and  his 
method  of  burning  cakes  (without  His 
JMajesty  having  had  the  chance  of  learning 
to  cook),  that  no  quibble  shall  be  raised 
here  about  it,  and  Mr.  Buckmaster's  good 
intention  shall  be  taken  precisely  as  if  his 
illustration  had  been  left  out.  This  good 
intention  is  brought  to  the  front  when  he 
speaks  of  alcohol.  "Alcohol,"  he  says, 
"  contains  no  flesh-foi'ming  principles,  and 
can  add  nothing  to  the  substance  of  the 
decaying  tissues."  It  is  not  in  the  least 
hidden,  either,  over  treacle.  "  Treacle, 
which  is  often  used  in  the  poorer  families 
in  place  of  butter,  is,  especially  during  the 
colder  months  of  winter,  a  very  inferior 
substitute  for  it."  A  sigh  is  heaved  for 
these  poor  poor,  diiven  from  poor  food  to 
poorer,  from  bad  cookery  to  worse.  It 
cannot  be  helped ;  but  there  is  glad  anti- 
cipation of  the  good  work  the  cooking- 
school  is  going  to  do,  when  it  shall  have 
caused  all  this  to  be  altered,  and  its  seve- 
rities and  horrors  to  be  past.  There  comes 
no  fear  that  the  cooking-school  is  not  going 
to  alter  it.  Mr.  Buckmaster  is  treading  up 
to  the  goal  so  undeviatingly,  we  cannot 
but  have  confidence  in  him.  His  words 
are  :  "I know  there  are  ditficultics  .  .  .  for 
arrangements  for  regular  instruction  in 
cookery  in  every  girls'  school  .  .  .  but  an 
earnest    purpose    overcomes    everything ; 
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.  .  .  and,  in  this  way,  soups,  stews,  rice, 
macaroni,  Indian  meal,  oatmeal,  pea-meal, 
beans,  lentils,  and  other  foods  scarcely 
known  among  the  poor,  might  bo  intro- 
duced with  advantage,  and  their  prejudices 
gradually  overcome."  And  these  words 
are  so  clear,  the  purpose  is  so  defined, 
entire  faith  is  placed  in  what  is  being 
done,  in  what  there  is  power  to  get  done ; 
that  we  turn  the  page  hurriedly,  to  get 
at,  and  devom-,  the  free  straightforward 
scientific  rules  that  are  to  be  sown  with 
generous  hand :  that  are  to  be  teaching 
everybody,  near  or  far,  how  this  good- 
doing  is  to  be  effected,  and  by  what  first 
simple  steps  it  is  to  be  begun. 

Alas  !  what  do  we  find  ?  Where  is  this 
manner  of  cooking  odd  scraps  tenderly  and 
savourily,  of  making  wholesome  food  of 
materials  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
trodden  into  mud  ?  A  committee,  a  cook- 
ing-school, a  batch  of  cooks,  a  lecturer, 
clerks, a  superintendent, assistants,  national 
attention,  and  a  book,  have  all  been  called 
up  for  this  ;  and  where  is  it?  Nowhere.  It 
is  positively  and  conspicuously  absent.  It 
seemed  satisfactorily  present  on  alighting 
on  the  dish  kedgeree.  A  flavour  of  "  cadger  " 
pervaded  the  title,  and  made  it  welcomed 
with  as  much  avidity  as  if  it  had  been  the 
shaft  of  a  long-searched-for  mine.  It  is 
placed,  moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  Tenth 
Lecture,  a  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  Girls, 
in  which  hard  cold  dumpling  gets  depress- 
ing scorn,  in  which  bread  and  cheese  are 
slighted,  in  which  the  refuse-collecting  in 
Covcnt  Garden  is  contrasted  proudly  with 
the  acquirement  of  "  the  Greek  of  Porson, 
and  the  Geometry  of  Euclid."  "  I  know 
how  feeble  words  of  mine  are  to  alter  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  societj-,"  says  Mr. 
Bnckmaster,  at  the  close  of  this  lecture, 
with  fine  emotion,  "  or  to  promote  any 
united  action  for  good  among  those  who 
are  separated.  To  work,  to  hope,  to  love, 
and  to  pray  —  these  are  the  things  that 
make  men  hajipy.  They  have  always  had 
the  power  of  doing  this,  and  will  have 
the  power  to  the  end  of  time,  and  what- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  thy  might.  The  proper  management 
of  a  household  has  always  had  a  dose 
fellowship  with  the  best  of  virtues.  The 
boiling  of  a  j)otato  may  be  dignified  b}- 
the  intelligence  and  the  motive  which  in- 
spire the  doing  of  it,  and  there  is  no  duty 
imposed  on  us  so  menial  but  may  be  done 
to  a  high  purpose,  and  thereby  ennobled 
by  doing  it."  This  is  precisely  as  it  stands 
(and  is   an   admirable   specimen  of   Mr. 


Buckmaster's  style),  and  as  Kedgeree  is 
the  very  next  word  to  it,  is  not  even  over 
a  leaf,  has  only  the  space  of  white  paper 
before  it  necessary  for  clear  printing,  it 
surely  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
kedgeree  was  the  crown  and  outcome  of 
it,  the  essence  for  which  all  the  principles 
and  axioms  had  been  expressed. 

Then  what  is  kedgeree  ?  "  An  excellent 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish."  Half-a-pound 
of  cold  fish  to  be  taken;  three  ounces  of  rice 
are  to  be  washed,  boiled,  and  drained  ;  two 
eggs  are  to  be  cut  into  half-inch  cubes; 
an  ounce  of  butter  is  to  be  melted ;  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne,  are  to  be  added  for 
seasoning ;  all  arc  to  be  covered  with  bread 
raspings,  and  put  to  brown  in  an  oven. 
Is  it  not  wonderfully  appropriate  to  the 
text,  to  the  promises,  to  the  overture,  to 
the  mise-en-scene  ?  To  match  it,  there  is 
pease  pudding.  "  It  is  a  very  sensible 
and  nutritious  dish  for  working  people — 
served  with  fat  pork"  (the  pork  being  the 
back-bone  of  it),  flourishes  Mr.  Buck- 
master.  No  doubt.  How  is  it  to  be  made  ? 
The  peas  called  "  marrowy  melters  "  are 
humorously  recommended  (though,  in 
the  hard  dry  peas  for  a  pudding,  it  could 
scarcely  be  thought  that  such  a  distinction 
could  be  assured),  and  thoy  are  to  be 
beaten  up  with  one  or  two  eggs,  and  an 
ounce  of  sweet  butter.  How  odd  it  is  that 
insistancc  must  be  made  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  on  without  one  or  two 
eggs,  and  an  ounce  of  sweet  butter  !  It  is 
precisely  these  eggs,  it  is  precisely  this 
butter,  that  the  poor  have  to  do  without. 
To  sj^cak  of  these  things  as  being  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor,  though  not  within 
their  wisdom,  is  precisely  on  a  par  with 
the  sense  of  the  speech  Mr.  Buckmaster 
had  the  honour  to  make  to  the  Queen. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  the 
lecturer  began,  "the  specimen  of  cooking 
which  is  now  to  be  presented,  takes  only 
five  minutes,  and  is  within  the  reach  of 
almost  the  poorest  of  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. The  materials  cost  four-pence,  and 
they  furnish  a  savoury  and  nourishing 
dish  ....  It  is  never  found  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  in  this  country." 

I'arisina  was  not  to  be  kept  back  at  the 
reading  of  this. 

"  An  omelette  never  eaten  by  the  poor  in 
this  country  !  No,  poor  souls,  truly.  An 
omelette  costs  four-pence,  and  is  four- 
pence  a  sum  that  a  poor  man  can 
afford  r  Is  any  thought  given  either 
to  the  solidity  of  an  omelette,  or  to 
how    much    hunger    an    omelettt   would 
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abate  ?  I  suppose  three  omeletttes  would 
about  satisfy  a  working  man,  with  proper 
supplies  of  bread  and  vegetables ;  and 
it  is  too  ridiculous.  Besides,  Mr.  Buck- 
master's  directions  are,  under  the  heads  1, 
2,  3,  and  so  on,  that  an  omelette  is  to  be 
quickly  cooked,  that  an  omelette  is  to  be 
eaten  immediately ;  and,  with  a  man  av/ay 
at  his  sawing,  at  his  road-making,  at  his 
quarrying,  at  his  hedging,  his  painting,  his 
teaching,  his  bank,  or  his  books,  how  is  he 
to  do  his  quick  eating,  and  who  is  there 
near  him  authorised  to  cook  ?  " 

With  these  disad\-antages  then,  these 
three  dishes  mentioned — pease  pudding, 
omelette,  kedgeree  —  cannot  be  said,  in 
any  way,  to  be  fulfillmg  the  conditions 
required,  or  to  be  enforcing  anything  that 
had  not  been  thoroughly  well  known 
before.  Two  other  recipes  shall  be  put  on 
the  file  beside  them.  These  are  good; 
these  do,  at  last,  grasp  the  scrap  question, 
and  look  in  the  face  of  it.  They  eventually 
become  one  though,  and  had  better  be 
reckoned  at  that  number;  for  the  first  is 
the  stock  for  soup,  and  the  other  is  the  soup 
made  from  the  stock.  Previously-cooked 
meat  and  bones  are  to  be  taken,  however,  in 
both  cases  ;  and  though  it  is  not  said  that 
the  two  carrots,  the  two  turnips,  the  two 
onions,  and  the  bouquet  garni,  to  be  added 
to  these,  are  to  be  picked  up  in  Covent 
Garden,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  they 
were,  they  would  answer  the  identical 
purpose,  and  their  flavour  would  be  the 
same.  The  inevitable  ounce  of  butter  is 
to  be  added;  but,  still,  old  scraps  and 
bones  do  get  honourable  mention,  and 
Mr.  Buckmaster  shall  have  the  credit 
of  it.  After  it,  comes  Poor  Man's 
Soup ;  a  soup  of  water,  not  stock ;  re- 
quiring only  "  one  ounce  of  butter,  or 
dripping,  or  skimmings  of  saucepans  " 
(this  last  suggestion  has  the  right  ring  in 
it),  some  onions,  potatoes,  parsley,  flour, 
bread,  salt,  and  pepper;  and  there  are 
some  dozen  other  recipes  for  vegetable 
soups,  all  of  a  certain  cheapness,  because 
there  is  no  meat  in  them,  and  no  stock 
made  from  meat.  Nearly  every  one,  how- 
ever, has  a  bar-sinister  across  it,  spoiling 
its  escutcheon,  and  making  it  a  broad  fair 
target  for  any  wandering  aim.  Let  Spanish 
onion  soup  be  set  down  as  an  example. 
It  is  all  well  as  far  as  taking  a  shredded 
Spanish  onion  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as 
taking  an  ounce  of  butter  or  dripping, 
some  salt,  and  pepper,  and  bread,  and 
flour;  but  then  the  directions  are,  to  "add 
a  milk  or  cream  liaison,"  and  <a  liaison 


(the  best  way)  is  to  be  made  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  for  every  pint  of  soup,  and  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  crea,m,  or  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  for  every  yolk !  Then  let  there 
be  a  glance  at  soup  maigre.  For  it,  two 
onions,  or  a  quarter  of  a  head  of  celery, 
a  small  carrot,  and  turnips  (undefined 
quantity),  are  to  be  shredded,  and  stewed 
for  twenty  minutes  in.  half  an  ounce  of 
butter.  This  would  seem  to  add  a  culi- 
nary problem  to  the  financial  one ;  at 
any  rate,  the  finance  question  stands  out 
prominently  in  the  thi-ee-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  green  peas  that  are  to  be  "  taken," 
and  in  the  fresh  quantity  of  the  previous 
vegetables  that  are  to  be  cut  into  wheels 
or  stars  with  a  vegetable-  cutter.  B  ut  these 
are  soups,  let  it  be  remembered.  Apart 
from  them  (it  shall  be  repeated)  there  is 
not  one  single  recipe  for  turning  scraps 
into  delicate  morsels,  for  making  a  good 
dinner,  in  the  French  way,  from  what  has 
hitherto  been  flung  out  into  the  gutter. 
To  pop  everything  into  a  soup-kettle,  and 
turn  it  out  a  liquid,  has  nothing  of  the 
bonne  bouche  incident  about  it,  it  must  be 
insisted.  The  secret,  too,  of  making  very 
indigestible  lentils,  beans,  Indian  meal, 
and  so  on,  savoury  by  some  new  art  of 
cooking,  is  never  once  diviUged.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  is  a  place  found  _  for 
macaroni.  ilacaroni  is  to  be  boiled,  is  to 
be  strained,  is  to  be  eaten.  Good.  But  as 
much  as  that  has  been  known  for  some 
time.  There  is  more,  though.  Macaroni 
"  without," — i.e.  macaroni  just  boiled  and 
strained,with  nothing  else,isnot  "savouiy." 
It  wants  milk,  it  wants  sugar,  it  wants 
eggs  (unless  it  is  only  for  thickening 
soups).  According  to  Mr.  Buckmaster,  it 
wants  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  melted 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  neat  hillock  of 
grated  cheese,  either  Parmesan  or  Gruyere. 
And  this  is  Mi-.  Buckmaster's  system 
throughout.  Dinners  costing  nothmg  but 
skill  are  wanted;  scraps  are  to  bo  made 
deUcate,  refuse  is  to  be  nice  and  nourish- 
ing ;  the  School  will  do  it ;  the  School  is 

instituted  that  it  shall  do  it,  and Mr. 

Buckmaster  teaches  how  to  make  (his 
index  shall  be  followed,  and  alphabetically) 
Apple  Charlotte,  Brabant  broth.  Chickens 
;i  la  Alarengo,  Duck  braised.  Eggs  curried, 
Fowls  marinaded,  Grouse  roasted,  liare 
jugged,  Italian  ices,  Jai-dinicre,  Mullet 
baked.  Omelettes  soufflces.  Pheasant  salmi. 
Rissoles,  Sole  au  gratin.  Tomatoes  a  la 
Provenyale,  Veal  fricandeau,  and  White- 
bait! 

There    are    one   or   two    more    errors, 
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moreover,    into  which    Mr.    Biickmastcr 
falls.      He    Jeclaros    stoutly,    without    a 
falter,  that  "except  tho  sot  diuner-party, 
which  is  often  nu  opportunity  for  waste 
and  extravagance,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  regular,  comfortable,  inviting  meals  in 
the  houses  of  the  middle  classes."     This 
is     simply    monstrous,    and    so     is    this 
other     piece     of    exaggeration.       "  The 
English,    perhaps   more    than    any   other 
people,  were  once  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  home.    ...   But  one  cannot  fail 
to   observe   the   gradual  loosening  of  all 
the  cords  which  once  held  husbands  and 
fathers    to    their    homes.      Thousands    of 
married  men  go  home  every  night  by  late 
trains ;  they  prefer  drinking  and  smoking 
and   spending    their    evenings    anywliere 
rather  than  with  their   families."      Does 
Jlr.    Buckmaster   recollect   that    London 
has  stretched  itself  out  lately  into  lengthy 
suburbs,  these  stretching  again  into  suburbs 
of  themselves ;  that  husbands,  poor  men  ! 
must  come  home  by  late  trains  because 
business    keeps    them,   and   home    is    so 
ruinously    far    away  ?       Husbands    may 
have   consolation    in    learning    that   Mr. 
Buckmaster  announces  himself  to  be  un- 
popular.     He  speaks  of  "  his  disgust  and 
contempt  for  men  who  try  to  make  twenty 
per  cent,  out  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes  .  .  .  who  have  run  up  dreary  rows 
of  houses  .  .  .  and  at  every  corner  erected 
a  beer-shop;"  and  he  says,  proudly,  "I 
have  denounced  them  over  and  over  again 
in  the  parish  vestry,  which  is  principaUy 
made  up  of   enterprisers   and   publicans, 
until  they  all  hate  mo."     Do  not  the  hus- 
bands think  the  hatred  can  be  understood? 
If  a  man  is  to  have  a  value  in  a  vestry  (or 
a  cooking-school)  he  should  take  care  that 
he  has  looked  at  his  subject  on  every  side  of 
it,  and  obtained  its  accurate  measurement, 
and,  above  all,  he  should  not  talk  random 
nonsense.     Ho   should  not   say,  "  In  this 
country  it  is  common,  after  we  have  care- 
fully extracted  much  of  the  flavour,  gela- 
tine, albumen,  and  fat,  from  turkeys,  fowls, 
beef,   legs    of    mutton,   green    peas,   and 
bacon,  to  carefully  throw  away  the  water 
in  which   they  have   been    boiled."      He 
should  not  say,  "  A  French  peasant  would 
live  comfortably  on  what  English  people 
throw  in  the  gutter."     He  should  not  say, 
"  Many  ladies,  except  tlie  first  lady  in  the 
land,    never   enter   their  kitchens."      He 
should  not   say,   "A  servant  of  all-work 
generally  begins  life  by  wheeling  for  hours 
on  the  pavement  a  perambulator  with  two 
children,  crying,  or  sucking  vigorously  at 


the  cuds  of  india-rubber  gas-tubing."  Ho 
slwnkl  not  add,  "  At  last  slie  becomes  tho 
wife  of  a  soldier  or  a  bricklayer's  labourer, 
and  the  one  room  called  a  liomo  is  a  dax 
of  filth  and  misery,  and  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms  she  goes  into  the  streets  to  sell 
lucifers."  If  Mv.  Buckmaster  will  persist 
in  throwing  such  fitful  glares  and  shadows, 
ho  must  expect  hands  held  iip  against 
him,  and  the  chairman  declaring  his  motion 
lost.  He  must  expect  ironical  laughter, 
too;  and  questions  that  will  probe.  In 
respect  of  Her  ]\Iajesty's  personal  super- 
vision of  her  cooks  and  scullions,  for 
instance,  it  may  be  enquired  of  him  which 
of  those  underlings  was  it  who  told  him  it 
was  her  gracious  custom.  Failing  this 
back-stairs  mode  of  knowledge,  did  Mr. 
Buckmaster  acquire  it  from  the  queenly 
lips  themselves  ?  In  respect  of  the  gas- 
tubiug  sucked  by  children  (after  fit  acknow- 
ledgment, by  laughter,  of  the  excellence  of 
the  joke),  there  might  come  the  question, 
Is  it  an  unrighteous  thing  for  servants  to 
begin  life  by  taking  ehikh-en  out  for  an 
airing  ?  It  is,  at  all  events,  as  useful  an 
occupation  as  writing  such  books  as  this 
of  Mr.  Buckmaster's. 

In  respect  of  tho  French  peasant's  mode 
of  living,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  Mr. 
Buckmaster  referring  to  the  pot-au-feu  ? 
Does  he  not  order  pot-au-feu  to  be  made 
of  six  pounds  of  fresh  "beef ;  and  does  ho 
mean  to  insinuate  that  English  people 
make  their  gutters  acquainted  with  that  ? 
From  another  side,  too,  might  corns  a  jeer 
about  ilr.  Buckmaster's  experience  of 
salads.  He  says,  "  the  dressing  is  often 
served  up  in  a  twisted  bottle,  and  the  wet 
vegetables  are  heaped  up  on  a  dish,  like 
food  for  cows."  Mr.  Buckmaster  is 
singularly  unfortunate.  He  is  unaware  of 
the  financial  advantage  of  the  division  of 
labour  (making  it  cheaper  to  buy  some 
things  ready-made  than  to  stop  to  make 
them),  he  is  offended  because  a  bottle  is 
twisted ;  he  has  found  people  without  skill 
enough  to  shred  a  lettuce.  Then,  in  light- 
ing a  fire,  he  tells  tho  cooks  to  take  some 
crumpled- up  paper  or  a  letter.  Now,  docs 
Mr.  Buckmaster  expect  this  to  pass  with- 
out protest  ?  It  is  meant  as  a  most  smart 
lesson  in  economy  ;  but  most  masters  and 
mistresses  would  admit  that  it  is  full  of 
danger.  "  Wash  your  hands,  clean  your 
nails,  and  read  over  slowly  and  thought- 
fully the  recipe,"  says  the  good  gentleman 
again.  It  will  not  do.  If  this  piece  of 
flippancy  is  meant  for  a  servant,  it  would 
make   her  toss  her  head  ;   if  it  is  meant 
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for  a  lady,  it  is  equally  impertinent. 
Then,  says  Mr.  Buckmaster,  "Why parsley 
is  used"  (for  garnishing)  " I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  it  cannot  be  eaten,  and  before 
carving  it  is  always  removed."  Alone, 
this  will  do  very  well.  If  Mr.  Buckmaster 
cannot  see  the  prettiness  of  parsley,  that 
is  his  affair ;  Irat  when  he  tells  people 
to  put  a  white-paper  frill  round  the 
knuckle  bone  of  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  what 
does  he  mean?  There  is  no  non-nnder- 
standing,  then,  about  the  paper  frill  ? 
That  may  be  eaten  ?  Ah,  well,  the 
subject  shall  be  left,  and  we  will  pass 
on  to  take  further  note  of  Mr.  Buck- 
master's  over- vigour  of  expression.  He 
tells  of  perquisites.  "  No  invention  of 
the  devil,"  he  cries,  "  has  been  a  moi-e 
fruitful  source  of  dishonesty  and  of 
waste,  and  mostly  among  servants."  Now, 
the  over- vigour  is  noticeable  ;  it  is  sheer 
waste ;  but  let  the  eye  rest  upon  that 
"  mostly."  Can  perquisites  have  a  place, 
except  among  servants  ?  Can  a  master 
take  perquisites  from  himself  ?  More  lui- 
necessary  vigour  is  expended  on  the  subject 
of  the  struggle  for  appearances.  "  Men  are 
fortunately  not  possessed  with  this  devil 
to  the  same  extent  as  women,"  hammers 
out  Mr.  Buckmaster.  It  is  equally  un- 
necessary, in  another  way,  for  him  to  tell 
the  ordinary  English  reader,  as  he  does  at 
page  G2>,  that  Ruth  "  was  a  young  widow, 
living  with  her  mother-in-law  Naomi. 
These  two  came  down  to  Bethlehem  in 
the  time  of  barley-harvest,  and  Ruth  went 
to  glean  in  the  field  which  belonged  to 
Boaz,  &c.,  &o."  Mr.  Buckmaster  may 
rest  contented  that  these  are  incidents 
pretty  generally  known.  It  is  not  so  well 
understood  that  there  are  such  words  as 
osmazome,  liaison,  liquefy,  soufflei's,  and 
ozidation ;  popular  spelling  would  put 
them  differently ;  but  as  these  are  only 
marks  of  carelessness,  they  are  only 
mentioned  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
remark  that  scrupulous  care  is  wanted  in 
all  recipes  and  directions ;  and  that,  as 
these  errors  have  been  lighted  upon,  there 
may  be  others,  all  of  which  should  be 
cleared  away  in  subsequent  editions. 

It  remains  now  only  to  say  a  word,  and 
a  concluding  word,  about  Mr.  Buck- 
master's  ideal  Mode  of  Meals.  It  shall  be 
given  to  Parisina. 

"  Well,  and  out  of  all  the  bits  and  scraps, 
the  gutter-pieces,  the  dust-bin  throwings, 
the  lentils,  vegetable  ends,  and  so  on,  how 
does  our  good  writer  order  the  meals  of 
the    day  ?     Ah,   I   see.     He  says,    '  The 


breakfast,  being  a  meal  of  secondary  im- 
portance, I  shall  only  say  that  the  remains 
of  the  dinner  can  always  be  used  at  the 
next  day's  breakfast,  by  adding  eggs, 
vegetables,  fish,  or  bacon.'  Oh,  is  that 
new  ?  Is  that  worthy  of  school  teaching  ? 
Is  that  economy  ?  And  then,  I  see,  we 
are  led  on  to  dinners,  and  we  are  left. 
There  is  nothing  else.  Only  those  two 
meals.  As  for  dinners,  instead  of  excessive 
cheapness,  excessive  skill,  excessive  novelty, 
we  are  to  have  on  Monday,  soup,  beef, 
rabbit,  salad,  vegetables,  and  apples,  with 
butter  and  sugar  ;  on  Tuesday,  soup,  veal, 
vegetables  or  fish,  and  stewed  fruit ;  on 
Wednesday,  soup,  mutton,  vegetables  or 
salad,  cheese,  fruit,  or  jams  ;  on  Thursday 
.  .  .  but  I  will  read  no  more,  except  this 
on  Sunday.  It  says,  '  It  is  better  to  have 
a  simple  dinner,  in  order  to  avoid  much 
cooking.'  So  the  dinner  is  to  be  soup, 
beef,  roast  chicken  with  water-cresses, 
cheese,  fruit,  or  jam.  Now,  can  any  one 
say  that  this  is  a  whit  more  simple  than 
the  fare  for  either  of  the  other  days  ?  It 
is  simply  a  pretended  bow  to  Sabbatarians, 
with  firm  adherence  to  good  living.  I  am 
enraged  ;  I  am  upset ;  I  am  disappointed. 
I  only  see  one  pudding  down,  too,  for  all 
the  week.  It  is  on  lucky  Thursday,  when 
there  is  sweet  mention  of  cherry.  A  bill 
of  fare  written  out  by  a  man,  assuredly  ! 
No  women's  palates  consulted  ;  no  grown 
or  growing-up  children  !  I  think  as  much 
might  have  been  concocted,  without  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Buckmaster  !  " 
And  we  agree  with  Parisina. 


TEE  CURE  OP  ROUTOT. 

"  I  AM  not  much  for  priests,  I,"  said 
Despard,  taking  a  little  wisp  of  tobacco, 
and  a  tiny  morsel  of  paper  from  his  pouch, 
and  deftly  rolling  them  into  a  cigarette ; 
"  but  there  is  one  of  the  cloth  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  respect.  He  saved  the  life  of 
myself,  and  of  fifty  gallant  men.  Messieurs, 
I  drink  to  yoiir  good  health,  and  to  the 
health  of  the  brave  Cure  of  Rovitot !  " 

A  general  clinking  of  glasses  ensued,  of 
glasses  of  every  size  and  shape,  from  the 
little  gilt  liqueur  glass,  that  held  as  much 
as  a  thimble,  to  a  tall  goblet  that  one 
might  have  put  half  a  bottle  of  wine  into. 
There  was  even  a  coffee  cup  among  the 
vessels  presented  to  be  "trinque."  Nor 
were  the  liquid  contents  any  less  varied 
than  their  receptacles.  There  was  cura^oa 
and  vermuth,  absinthe,  good  red  wine,  and 
brandy  that  was  so-so — in  fact,  as  many 
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drinks  as  men.  Wo  wore  all  seated  about 
the  niarlilo  fcibles  of  the  Cafe  Lion  d'Or, 
with  its  hanging  lamps  of  potrole,  and  its 
comptoir  hedged  about  with  an  irregular 
palisading  of  bottles,  where  mademoiselle 
sat  entrenched,  dividing  her  attention 
between  a  little  morsel  of  needlework,  an 
apparently  complicated  set  of  account- 
books,  and  the  requirements  and  disburse- 
ments of  her  customers.  In  the  Tuiddle  of 
the  room  a  great  round  stove,  cased  with 
■white  enamelled  earthenware,  diffuses  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  In  fact, 
what  with  the  whit<>  stove  and  the  white 
curtains,  and  the  mirrors,  and  the  marble 
fcibles,  and  the  parquetted  floor,  the  general 
air  is  rather  of  chilliness  and  discomfort  to 
an  English  eye,  when  viewed  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  howling  winds  and  Novem- 
ber rains  outside.  A  glass  of  "  hot  grog," 
and  one's  feet  on  a  fender  in  front  of  a  good 
coal  tire,  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
yonr  secret  wishes.  But  our  companions  are 
content,  and  so  perforce  must  we  be,  and 
we  suppress  our  shiverings  as  wellas  we  can, 
and  try  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 

"  And  pray,"  we  ask  as  soon  as  the 
chinking  of  goblets  has  subsided,  "  what 
is  the  history  of  the  Cure  of  Routot,  that 
his  name  is  thus  popular  ?  " 

Half-a-dozen  voices  were  about  to  give 
a  voluble  explanation,  when  one  of  the 
party,  who  seemed  to  hold  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  gathering,  interposed,  and 
cried  in  an  authoritative  voice,  "  Hold,  my 
children,  it  is  M.  Despard  who  ought  to 
recount  to  JI.  I'Anglais  the  history  of  that 
occurrence,  as  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
principal  actors."  Everyone  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge tbo  justice  of  this,  and,  after  a 
moment's  polite  hesitation,  in  fear  lest  he 
shonld  weary  the  company,  Despard,  a 
short,  bullet-headed  man,  with  a  clo.se- 
shaven  chin,  and  huge  black  moustache, 
began  the  following  narrative : — 

"It  was  in  the  disastrous  winter  of  1870, 
when  Rouen  was  abandoned,  and  the  out- 
posts of  the  Prussian  army  were  pushed 
forward  on  either  bank  of  the  Seine,  that 
I  found  myself,  by  the  illness  of  my  captain, 
in  command  of  a  company  of  Franc-tireurs, 
in  which  I  held  a  commission  as  lieutenant. 
I  did  not  desire  the  responsibility,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Our  corps  was  detached 
to  observe  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and 
we  were  marching  hither  and  thither,  our 
clothes  in  tatters,  and  our  shoes  worn  to 
nothing.  It  was  tramp,  tramp,  always 
tramp,  tramp,  sleeping  under  a  hedge  or 


beneath  a  tree,  rarely  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  house;  for  shame  to  any  it  of  my 
countrymen,  but  true  it  is,  that  every  door 
was  shut  in  our  faces  by  the  peasantry. 
It  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that 
we  could  obtain  the  hospitality  of  our  own 
countrymen,  for  they  were  mortally  afraid 
of  the  Prussians,  whose  cruelties  to  the 
Frauc-tireurs  and  those  who  harboured 
them  had  been  rumoured  far  and  wide 
among  the  paysans. 

"  Well,  I  found  myself  one  evening  en- 
camped with  my  company  on  the  borders 
of  the  Forest  of  Brctonne,  which,  as  yo\i 
know,  occupies  a  peninsula  enclosed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  between  Rouen  and 
Havre.  It  was  a  country  tolerably  familiar 
to  me,  and  my  own  home  was  not  very  far 
distant;  but  I  dared  not  visit  it — the  place 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  who  were 
settling  themselves  comfortably  in  my 
chambers  and  making  meny  with  my 
wine,  whilst  I  was  encamped  in  a  ditch 
under  a  tree,  wet  and  hungry,  and  in  a 
very  bad  humour.  I  was  stamping  up  and 
down  and  blessing  the  Prussians  in  my 
heart,  when  I  heard  the  sentry  challenge 
an  approaching  footstep,  and  presently  a 
peasant  was  brought  before  me  who  was 
making  his  way  through  the  forest,  with  a 
stick  and  a  bundle  of  clothes,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  He  was  an  inliabitant  of 
Routot,  he  told  me,  a  village  about  three 
miles  off,  and  had  left  his  home  half  an 
hour  before  to  avoid  the  Prussians,  who 
had  just  placed  a  detachment  in  occupation 
of  the  village.  It  was  a  post,  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  good  way  in  advance  of  the 
general  line  of  the  army ;  and  from  what 
I  could  gather  from  the  countryman,  who 
was  a  rather  intelligent  fellow,  there  were 
no  other  Prussian  troops  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  place. 

'"AH  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  mo  that, 
being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Prus- 
sians, it  was  my  duty  to  beat  up  their 
quarters  so  as  to  prevent  their  resting 
too  comfortably.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  myself  that  might 
never  again  occur.  If  by  a  quick  surprise 
I  could  capture  this  Prussian  post,  the 
whole  country  would  ring  with  the  exploit, 
and  I  should  find  myself  recorded  with 
honour  in  the  annals  of  my  country.  The 
love  of  glory  is  with  us,  monsieur,  the 
most  powerful  of  motives ;  it  burnt  as 
ardently  in  my  breast  at  that  moment  as 
if  I  had  been  a  youth  of  twenty  or  so,  and 
not  a  grizzled  old  fellow,  the  father  of  a 
family.     And  yet  the  risk  was  enormous. 
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The  advance  of  tlie  German  armies  might 
at  any  moment  envelope  ns  in  its  folds, 
and  for  us  Franc-tirenrs,  and  for  me  their 
commander,  there  was  no  quarter  to  be 
expected,  if  once  we  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prussians.  For  myself,  I  was  willing 
enough  to  run  the  risk  ;  but  I  had  no  right, 
perhaps,  to  risk  the  lives  of  my  comrades. 

"I  called  my  company  together,  and 
harangued  them  in  a  short  speech  delivered 
under  the  shelter  of  an  oak,  whose  over- 
spreading branches  still  bore  a  canopy  of 
withered  leaves.  My  men  responded  to  my 
oration  with  the  unanimous  cry,  '  Lead  us 
against  the  Prusse ! '  To  come  to  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  with  these  enemies,  hitherto 
known  to  us  only  by  their  destructive  mis- 
siles, theu'  huge  volcanic  shells,  their  mon- 
ster coups  de  canon — the  thought  filled 
us  with  esultation.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  be  circumspect. 

"  Night  was  coming  on,  and  a  thick  mist 
from  the  river  was  spreading  itself  over  the 
plain.  Dai-kness  would  soon  be  upon  us, 
and  we  had  already  done  a  fatiguing  day's 
march.  We  were  even  afraid  to  light  a 
camp  fire,  lest  its  light  should  alarm  the 
enemy  and  put  them  on  their  guard.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  our  way  in  the  fog  and 
darkness.  We  must  rest  as  best  we  could 
during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  night.  By 
the  earliest  dawn  we  would  be  on  the  march, 
and  would  catch  these  lazy  Prussians  in 
then-  beds.  We  detained  the  young  man 
who  had  given  us  the  information,  to  act 
as  our  guide  in  case  of  need.  He  was  over- 
come with  terror,  and  earnestly  begged  us 
to  let  him  go.  He  woitld  be  shot  by  the 
Prussians,  he  said,  if  he  were  caught  in 
our  company,  and  bitterly  bemoaned  his 
hard  fate.  We  made  rather  merry  with 
this  young  man  and  his  fears,  twitted  him 
with  his  want  of  patriotism,  and  promised 
to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  when  we 
delivered  our  charge  upon  the  Prussians. 
I  never  saw  a  man  more  abjectly  miserable 
than  he.  His  fear  seemed  to  give  him  a 
kind  of  desperate  aiidacity,  and  he  tried  to 
break  away  from  us  ;  he  fought  with  hands 
and  feet ;  and  when  we  were  finally  obliged 
to  tie  him  up  with  cords,  to  prevent  further 
violence,  he  bit  and  and  gnawed  at  his  bonds 
like  a  fox  who  is  caught  in  a  trap. 

"  During  the  night  the  peasant  managed 
to  make  his  escape.  I  know  not  how  it  was; 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  him,  perhaps, 
took  pity  on  him  and  kept  his  eyes  shut.  I 
simulated  extreme  anger  ;  but  in  reality  I 
was  almost  glad  the  poor  wretch  had  got 
away.  To  have  acted  as  guide  to  a  company 


of  Franc-tireurs  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  condemn  him  to  speedy  death  if  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  As 
for  a  guide,  the  spire  of  a  church  was  visible 
from  a  knoll  a  little  beyond  our  camping- 
ground. 

"At  the  very  first  appearance  of  daylight 
in  the  sky,  I  aroused  my  men,  and  we  fell 
silently  into  column  of  inarch,  and  made 
our  way  at  the  double  towards  Routot.  To 
possess  ourselves  of  the  main  street,  over- 
powering the  guard,  and  shooting  down  the 
Pi'ussians  in  detail  a?  they  endeavoured  to 
form  :  this  was  our  plan  of  operations,  and, 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  it  was  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  We  carried  the  streets 
of  Routot  with  a  rush  ;  there  wei'e  no  de- 
fenders visible,  and  then  we  called  upon  the 
rascally  Prussians  to  come  out  and  sur- 
render ;  but  none  responded  to  the  call. 
The  village  was  sleeping  tranquilly  when 
we  arrived,  but  the  tramp  and  bustle  of  our 
footsteps  and  the  rattle  of  our  arms  must 
have  awakened  the  sleeping  inhabitants. 
Afewheads,  here  and  there,  cautiously  peer- 
ing forth  from  behind  the  curtains  were  the 
only  signs  of  life,  however.  Every  door 
was  kept  caref  uUy  closed  ;  not  a  single 
person  came  out  to  salute  us. 

"At  once  I  established  my  head-quarters 
at  the  little  auberge,  and  called  before  me 
the  trembling  aubergiste.  Ah,  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  Prussians,  she  said;  they 
had  been  here  yesterday ;  but  when  they 
went,  or  where,  she  knew  not.  But  if  mon- 
sieur and  his  gallant  comrades  would  kindly 
take  themselves  away,  and  not  expose  a  poor 
widow  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Prusse 

"  That  was  the  tale  everywhere.  The 
whole  village  seemed  completely  cowed 
and  frightened,  more  intent  on  saving  their 
own  skins  and  paltry  household  goods  than 
upon  the  honour  of  Finance  or  the  glory  of 
our  arms.  Struck  with  sadness  at  the 
sight,  I  yet  determined  to  respect  their 
neutrality  as  much  as  possible.  Levying 
a  requisition  of  meat,  and  bread,  and  wine 
for  the  service  of  the  ai-my,  my  men  made 
a  camp  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
breakfasted  merrily  enough,  their  hearts 
cheered  by  the  good  meal  and  wine,  and 
the  warmth  of  sun  and  fire.  But  I,  who 
had  upon  my  mind  the  safety  of  my  com- 
mand, strolled  away  from  the  bivouac  and 
made  for  the  church,  with  the  intention  of 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and 
reconnoitring  the  country  around. 

"  The  sacristan  was  already  in  the  church, 
preparing  to  ring  the  bell  for  early  mass, 
and  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  entrance  to 
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the  winding  staii-casc  tliat  led  to  tho  sum- 
mit of  tho  tower.  The  morning  was  fine 
and  sunny,  and  tlie  prospect  below  me  was 
charming.  The  long  reaches  of  the  river 
sparkling  iu  the  sunshine ;  the  wooded 
hills  beyond,  tier  upon  tier ;  the  green  pas- 
tures, dotted  hero  and  thei'c  with  cattle  ; 
the  long  rows  of  poplars  and  willows  bor- 
dering the  river;  the  dark  forest  close  at 
hand ;  and  tho  blue  roofs  and  curling 
smoke-wreaths  of  tho  village  just  below 
me.  All  these  were  exhibited  to  my  sight 
like  a  vast  panorama.  All  was  so  peaceful 
and  tranquil,  that  you  would  h;ivo  thought 
it  impossible  that,  among  these  charming 
scenes,  men  wore  now  busily  marching  to 
and  fro,  to  compass  death  and  destruction 
for  their  fellows.  Ah,  I  said  to  myself, 
why,  for  the  sake  of  emperoi-s  and  poten- 
tates, should  honest  men  like  us,  and  those 
Germans  there — who,  perhaps,  are  honest 
men  too,  for  that  matter — be  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  and  knocking  each  other 
on  the  head,  this  beautiful  sunny  morning? 
And  then  I  dismissed  these  thouglits  as 
incompatible  with  my  duty,  and  began 
carefully  to  scrutinise  the  country  arouud. 

'•  I  could  see  nothing  to  excite  any  mis- 
givings; but  a  little  study  of  the  position 
showed  me  why  the  Prussians  had  deemed 
it  an  object  of  importance  to  occupy  the 
village,  and  had  pushed  forward  an 
advanced  post  so  far.  Five  good  roads 
converge  upon  Rontot;  which  thus  re- 
sembles somewhat  a  spider  lurking  iu  the 
middle  of  its  web.  My  attention  was 
principally  confined  to  the  country  to  the 
south  and  east,  for  it  was  from  those 
cjaarters  that  the  Prussian  forces  were 
pushing  forward.  But  as  I  turned  round 
■uul  cast  a  careless  glance  on  the  ground  we 
had  lately  passed  over,  I  was  struck  with 
sudden  alarm.  Once,  twice,  I  caught  sight 
of  a  brilliant  sparkle  of  light  that  danced 
like  a  will  o'  the  wisp  among  tho  ditches 
and  walls  that  hemmed  about  our  track, 
towards  the  encampment  we  had  quitted 
at  dawn.  It  was  the  sparkle  of  steel — I 
knew  that  well  enough  ;  and  though  not  a 
soul  was  visible,  I  felt  that,  surely  as  death, 
we  were  betrayed  and  surrounded.  And 
next  moment  I  heard  a  sound  equally 
ominous — the  tramp  and  clatter  of  cavah-y 
npon  two  of  the  converging  roads;  whilst 
almost  simultaneously  there  appeared  upon 
a  third  the  dark,  spiked  helmets  of  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  regiment  of  Prussian 
infantry. 

"In  the  short  time  that  elapsed  before 
I  reached  the  foot  of  the  tower,  half  a  dozen 


projects  had  shaped  themselves  in  my  brain. 
To  seize  the  principal  houses  and  defend 
them,  to  cut  our  way  tlirough  our  enemies, 
to  hold  the  church  and  iliurehyard,  which 
were  somewhat  capable  of  defence  —  all 
were  equally  hopeless.  We  might  sell  our 
lives  dearly  ;  but  there  was  no  chance  of 
eventual  escape.  As  I  reached  the  church- 
yard, I  found  it  crowded  with  villagers, 
who  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  cure 
to  begin  the  mass.  They  thought,  no  doubt, 
that  in  the  church,  and  attoiidiug  the  holy 
office,  they  would  find  tho  safety  that  was 
so  dear  to  lliem.  At  my  hasty  signal,  my 
company  had  fallen  in,  and  I  addressed 
them  shortly,  pointing  out  that  wo  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  aud  asking  them 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly  for  the  honour  of 
France.  '  Wo  shall  get  no  mercy,'  I  said  ; 
'  and  better  die  with  arms  iu  our  hands  than 
be  fusilladed.'  At  this,  there  was  a  murmur 
from  the  ranks.  '  Perhaps,  if  we  surrender 
without  fighting,  they  will  spare  our  lives  ?  ' 
'■  ■  I  tell  you  no  ! '  I  cried,  gnashing  my 
teeth  with  rage.  'Are you  pothouse  rascals  ? ' 
'"At  this  junctiu-e  a  j'oung  man  stepped 
forward  from  the  ranks.  '  Mon  capitaine,' 
ho  said,  '  I  have  known  this  place  in  other 
days ;  it  is  impossible  for  our  enemies 
entirely  to  surround  us,  for  there  is  a  marsh 
between  the  Tillage  and  the  river  which 
cannot  be  crossed  after  the  heavy  rains  we 
have  had.  But  there  is  a  path  known  to 
the  inhabitants — a  causeway  which  is  now 
no  doubt  covered  by  water.  Alas !  I  do 
not  know  the  way,  but  any  of  the  villagers 
will  be  able  to  conduct  us.' 

"  These  words  put  renewed  life  into  my 
breast.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
me  to  spring  over  the  low  fence  that  divides 
the  road  from  the  churchyard,  and  to 
address  the  countrymen  gathered  in  tho 
churchyard. 

"'Frenchmen,'  I  cried,  'a  guide  is 
wanted  to  conduct  ns  through  the  marsh, 
and  to  save  your  countrymen  from  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  Prussians.  Let 
tho  one  of  you  best  acquainted  with  the  way 
step  forward.  It  is  France  requires  you.' 
"Not  one  of  them  stirred.  They  all 
hung  down  their  heads  and  stood  clustered 
together  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

"  '  Hasten,'  I  cried,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  shame  and  anger,  'hasten,  some  one,  to 
volunteer  to  save  your  countrymen.  What, 
is  it  possible!  I  no  longer  wish  to  live,  then, 
since  Frenchmen  have  grown  so  base.' 

"  'Listen,  monsieur,'  cried  an  old  man, 
stepping  forward,  a  grey-headed  old  man 
of  some  seventy  years.     '  It  is  not  that  we 
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would  not  help  you  if  we  could,  but  the 
Prussians  -vrill  be  among  us  again  in  a  few 
moments  ;  if  we  help  you  our  village  will 
be  burnt,  ourselves  shot,  our  wives  aud 
children  driven  homeless  upon  the  world  ; 
we  wish  you  well,  monsieur,  but  we  dare 
not  help  you.' 

"  Even  as  he  spoke  I  heard  a  cavalry 
trumpet  ringing  loudly  in  the  distance, 
and  the  heavy  tramp  of  approaching 
infantry.  For  me  the  agony  of  the 
moment  was  overpowering.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  my  fate  if  I  were  captiired. 
Was  I  not  already  known  to  the  Prus- 
sians as  an  active  Franc-tireur  ?  And  to 
be  put  out  of  the  way  thus,  not  in  battle 
as  a  brave  man,  but  shot  as  a  spy  or  a 
plunderer  !  I  thought  of  my  wife,  of  my 
children,  desolate,  destitute,  and  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies ;  and  then  the  keen 
pang  of  self-reproach  that  I  had  led  my 
comrades  into  this  trap,  the  remorse  I  felt 
at  my  own  rashness  and  want  of  caution  ! 
All  these  thoughts  were  intolerable.  I 
almost  lost  my  senses  with  rage  and  despair. 

"At  this  moment  the  cure  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  walking  quietly  to  the 
church  door,  his  breviary  under  his  arm. 
Aware  of  the  noise  and  agitation  of  the 
community,  he  came  himself  forward,  and 
looked  inquiringly  towards  me.  Hastily 
saluting  him,  I  told  him  the  cruel  position 
in  which  we  were  placed. 

"  '  What !  '  he  cried,  looking  round 
among  his  parishioners  with  lofty  sur- 
prise, '  is  there  no  one  here  who  will  risk 
his  life  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  sake 
of  his  country  ? ' 

"  He  was  a  fine  handsome  young  man, 
this  Cure  of  Routot ;  and  as  he  stood 
there  in  his  long  cassock  and  biretta,  look- 
ing down  over  his  people  with  eager  in- 
dignant expectation,  I  thought  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  nobler  looking  young  fellow 
in  the  garb  of  a  priest.  But  his  people 
stirred  not  a  foot. 

"  '  Give  us  the  mass,  mon  pere,'  cried 
the  old  man  who  had  spoken  before,  '  and 
trouble  yourself  not  with  what  does  not 
concern  you.' 

"  The  priest  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  '  Tes,'  he  ei'ied,  '  I  am  a  priest ;  but  I 
am  a  Frenchman  first  of  all.' 

"  He  flung  his  book  of  offices  on  the 
ground,  twisted  up  his  cassock,  and  girt 
it  about  his  loins. 

"  '  Now,  mon  eapitauie,'  he  cried,  seizing 
me  by  the  arm,  '  take  me  to  the  head  of 
your  column.     I  will  show  you  the  way.' 


"  We  stole  away  like  ghosts,  with  the 
priest  at  our  head,  and  cleared  the  village 
just  as  the  head  of  the  Prussian  column 
entered  it.  A  squadron  of  Uhlans  gal- 
loped after  us,  but  halted  when  they  saw 
the  ground  they  would  have  to  cross,  and, 
after  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  us,  re- 
tired, no  doubt,  to  seek  some  route  by  which 
to  cut  us  off.  The  party  in  ambuscade  to 
intercept  us,  saw  nothing  of  us  till  we  were 
almost  out  of  range  of  their  rifles,  although 
they  were  well  within  reach  of  oui"  chasse- 
pots.  So  they  wisely  sounded  the  retreat, 
and  drew  off.  Half-an-hour's  march 
brought  us  to  the  Seine,  where  we  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  a  barge  that  was  an- 
chored in  the  stream,  and  floated  quietly 
down  the  river,  till  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  within  the  lines  of  our  own  army. 
The  cure  was  unable  to  return  to  his  com- 
mune, which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 
sians, who  would  have  given  him  speedy 
preferment  to  another  world  for  the  share 
he  had  in  our  escape.  He  had  nowhere  else 
to  go,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
with  us  a  clerical  Franc-tireur.  He  shared 
all  our  fatigues,  dangers,  and  adversities, 
and  proved  himself  an  excellent  comrade 
and  good  fellow.  When  peace  came,  he 
returned  to  his  duties  as  cure,  not  without, 
I  fancy,  some  little  regret." 

"Aud  what,"  we  asked,  as  soon  as  the 
buzz  of  comment  and  chat  that  followed 
the  conclusion  of  Despai-d's  narrative  had 
ceased — "  what  became  of  the  man  who 
gave  the  information  to  the  enemy,  if  he 
did  betray  you  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  said  Despard,  with  a 
shi'ug.  "  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  let 
us  hope  that  another  time  France  will  not 
be  betrayed  by  her  own  children." 

PAINT  AND  CANVAS. 

Vasaki,  the  historian  of  painters,  has 
much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  "  perspective 
views  "  or  scenes  executed  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  an  artist  and  architect  of  great  fame 
in  his  day,  who  was  born  in  UW  at  Flo- 
rence or  Voltcrra  or  Siena,  it  is  not  known 
which,  each  of  these  noble  cities  of  Tus- 
cany having  claimed  to  be  his  birth-place. 
When  the  Roman  people  held  high  festival  in 
honour  of  Giuliano  de' Medici,  they  obtained 
various  works  of  art  from  Baldassare,  includ- 
ing a  scene  painted  for  a  theatre,  so  admir- 
ably ingenious  and  beautiful,  that  very  great 
amazement  is  said  to  have  been  awakened 
in  every  beholder.    At  a  later  period,  when 
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the  Calandra,  written  by  the  Cardinal  di 
Hibiena — "  one  of  the  lirst  comedies  seen 
or  rtH'ited  in  the  vnlgar  tonsfuo " — was 
performed  before  Pope  Leo,  the  aid  of 
Baldassare  was  sought  again,  to  prepare 
the  scenic  adornments  of  the  representa- 
tion. His  labonrs  were  successful  beyond 
measure;  two  of  his  scenes  painted  upon 
this  or  upon  some  other  occasion,  Vasari 
pronounced  to  be  "  snrprisingly  beautiful, 
opening  the  way  to  those  of  a  similar  kind 
which  have  been  made  in  our  own  day." 
The  artist  was  a  fine  colourist,  well  skilled 
in  perspective,  and  in  the  management  of 
light,  insomuch  that  his  drawings  did  not 
look  "  like  things  feigned,  but  rather  as 
the  living  reality."  Yasari  relates  that  he 
conducted  Titian  to  see  certain  works  of 
Pernzzi,  of  which  the  illusion  was  most 
complete.  The  greater  artist  "  could  by 
no  means  be  persuaded  that  they  were 
simply  pftinted,  and  remained  in  astonish- 
ment, when,  on  changing  his  point  of  view, 
he  perceived  that  they  were  so."  Dying 
in  1.53t>,  Baldassare  was  buried  in  the 
Rotondo,  near  the  tomb  of  Raifaello  da 
Urbino,  all  the  painters,  sculptors,  and 
arehitects  of  Rome  attending  the  inter- 
ment. That  ho  was  an  artist  of  the  first 
rank  was  agreed  on  all  hands.  And  he  is 
further  entitled  to  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  great  scene-painters. 

In  England,  some  six-and-thirty  years 
later,  there  was  born  an  artist  and  architect 
of  even  greater  fame  than  Feruzzi :  Inigo 
Jones,  who,  like  Peruzzi,  rendered  im- 
portant aid  to  the  adornment  of  the  stage. 
In  his  youth  Inigo  had  studied  landscape- 
painting  in  Italy.  At  Rome  he  became  an 
architect;  as  Walpole  expresses  it,  "he 
dropped  the  pencil  and  conceived  White- 
hall." 

Meanwhile  a  taste,  even  a  sort  of 
passion,  had  arisen  at  the  English  court 
for  ma,sques  and  pageants  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  music,  and 
architecture  were  combined  in  their  produc- 
tion. Hen  Jonson  was  the  laureate;  Inigo 
Jones  the  inventorand  designerof  thesconic 
decorations ;  Lanierc,  Lawes,  and  Ferabosco 
contributed  the  musical  embellishments  ; 
the  king,  the  qncen,  and  the  young  nobility 
danced  in  the  interludes.  On  these  enter- 
tainments three  to  five  thonsand  pounds 
were  often  expended,  and  on  more  public 
occasions,  ten  and  even  twenty  thousand. 
"It  seems,"  says  Lsaac  Disraeli,  ''that 
as  no  masque  writer  ecjualled  Jonson, 
so  no  '  machinist '  rivalled  Inigo  Jones." 
For  the  great  architect  was  wont  to  bnsy 


himself  in  devising  mechanical  changes  of 
scenery,  such  aa  distinguishes  modern 
pantomime.  Jonson,  describing  his  ^[asque 
of  Blackness,  performed  before  the  court 
at  Whitehall,  on  Twelfth  night,  lOU-".,  says, 
"  for  the  scene  was  drawn  a  landscape, 
consisting  of  small  woods,  and  here  and 
there  a  void  place,  filled  with  huntings; 
which  falling,  an  artificial  sea  was  seen  to 
shoot  forth,  as  if  it  fiowed  to  the  land, 
raised  with  waves,  which  seemed  to  move, 
and  in  some  places  the  billows  to  break, 
as  imitating  that  orderly  disorder  which 
i.s  common  in  nature."  Then  follows  a 
long  account  of  the  appearance,  attire,  and 
"  sprightly  movements  of  the  masquers  :" 
Oceanus,  Oceania;,  Niger  and  his  daugh- 
ters, with  Tritons,  mermaids,  mermen,  and 
sea-horses,  "as  big  as  the  life."  "These 
thus  presented,"  he  continues,  "  the  scene 
behind  seemed  a  vast  sea,  and  imited  with 
this  that  fiowed  forth,  from  the  termi- 
nation or  horizon  of  which  (being  the 
head  of  the  state,  which  was  placed  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall)  was  drawn  by  the 
lines  of  perspective,  the  whole  work  shoot- 
ing downwards  from  the  eye,  which 
decorum  made  it  more  conspicuous,  and 
caught  the  eye  afar  off  with  a  wondering 
beauty,  to  which  was  added  an  obscure 
and  cloudy  night  piece,  that  made  the 
whole  set  off.  So  much  for  the  bodily 
part,  which  was  of  ilaster  Inigo  Jones's 
design  and  art."  Indeed,  Inigo  was  not 
simply  the  scene-painter ;  he  also  devised 
the  costumes,  and  contrived  the  necessary 
machinery ;  in  regard  to  many  of  these 
entertainments,  ho  was  responsible  for 
"  the  invention,  ornaments,  scenes,  and 
apparitions,  with  their  descriptions ;  "  for 
everything,  in  fact,  but  the  music  and  the 
words  to  be  spoken  or  sung. 

These  masques  and  court  pageants 
gradually  brought  moveable  scenery  upon 
the  stage,  in  place  of  the  tapestries, 
"  arras  cloths,"    "  traverses,"    or    curtains 

j  drawn  upon  rods,  which  had  previously 
furnished  the  theatre.  Still  the  masques 
were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
entertainments  of  the  public  playhouses. 
The  court  performances  knew  little  of 
regular  plot,  or  story ;  ordinarily  avoided 
all  reference  to  nature  and  real  life ;  and 
were  remarkable  for  the  luxurious  fanci- 

!  fulness  and  costly  eccentricity  they  dia- 
l)layed.  They  were  provided  by  the  best 
writers  of  the  time,  and  in  many  cases 
were  rich  in  poetic  merit ;  still  they  were 
expressly    designed    to    afford    valuable 

'  opportunities  to  the  musical  composer,  to 
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tlie  ballet  dancers,  mummers,  posture 
makers,  and  costumiers.  The  regular 
drama,  such  as  the  Elizabethan  public 
supported,  could  boast  few  attractions  of 
this  kind.  It  was  altogether  without 
moveable  scenery,  althougla  possessed  of  a 
balcony  or  upper  stage,  used  to  represent 
now  the  walls  of  a  city,  as  in  King 
John,  now  the  top  of  a  tower,  as  in 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  now  the  window  to  an  upper 
chamber.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  notes  that 
in  one  of  the  oldest  historical  plays 
extant,  Selimus  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
published  in  1594,  there  is  a  remark- 
able stage  direction  demonstrating  the 
complete  absence  of  scenery,  by  the 
appeal  made  to  the  simple  good  faith 
of  the  audience.  The  hero  is  repre- 
sented conveying  the  body  of  his  father 
in  a  solemn  funeral  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Mahomet.  The  stage  direc- 
tion runs  :  Suppose  the  Temple  of  Ma- 
homet—  a  needless  injunction,  as  Mr. 
Collier  remarks,  if  there  had  existed  the 
means  of  exhibiting  the  edifice  in  question 
to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  But  the 
demands  upon  the  audience  to  abet  the 
work  of  theatrical  illusion,  and  with  their 
thoughts  to  piece  out  the  imperfections  of 
the  dramatists,  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  old  plays.  Of  the  poverty  of 
the  early  stage,  in  the  matter  of  scenic 
decorations,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
Eleckno,  in  his  Short  Discourse  of  the 
Stage,  1664,  by  which  time  moveable 
scenery  had  been  introduced,  writes : 
"Now  for  the  difference  between  our 
theatres  and  those  of  former  times  ;  they 
were  but  plain  and  simple,  with  no  other 
scenes  nor  decorations  of  the  stages  but 
only  old  tapestry,  and  the  stage  strewed 
with  rushes." 

The  simple  expedient  of  writing  up  the 
names  of  the  diiferent  places,  where  the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  progress  of  a  play, 
or  affixing  a  placard  to  that  effect  upon 
the  tapestry  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
sufficed  to  convey  to  the  spectators  the 
intentions  of  the  author.  "  What  child  is 
there,"  asks  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  that, 
coming  to  a  play  and  seeing  Thebes  wi'itten 
in  great  letters  on  an  old  door,  doth  believe 
that  it  is  Thebes  ? "  Oftentimes,  too, 
opportunity  was  found  in  the  play  itself, 
or  in  it5  prologue,  to  inform  the  audience 
of  the  place  in  which  the  action  of  the 
story  is  supposed  to  be  laid.  "  Our  scene 
is  Rhodes,"  says  old  Hieronymo  in  Kyd's 
Spanish  Tragedy,  1588.     And  the  title  of 


the  play  was  also  exhibited  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  the  audience  did  not  lack  in- 
struction as  to  the  purport  of  the  enter- 
tainment set  before  them. 

The  introduction  of  moveable  scenes 
upon  the  stage  has  been  usually  attributed 
to  Sir  William  Davenant,  who,  in  1658, 
evading  the  ordinance  of  1647,  by  which 
the  theatres  were  peremptorily  closed,  pro- 
duced, at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  an 
entertainment  rather  than  a  play,  entitled 
"The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
expressed  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  by  art  of  perspective  in  scenes  : "  an 
exhibition  which  Cromwell  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  permitted,  more  from  his 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  than  by  reason  of 
his  tolerance  of  dramatic  performances. 
The  author  of  Historia  Histrionica,  a  tract 
written  in  1699,  also  expressly  states  that 
"  after  the  Restoration,  the  king's  players 
acted  publicly  at  the  Red  Bull  for  some 
time,  and  then  removed  to  a  new  built 
play  house  in  Vera  Street,  by  Clare  Market ; 
there  they  continued  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  removed  to  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane,  where  they  first  made  use  of 
scenes,  which  had  been  a  little  before  in- 
troduced upon  the  public  stage  by  Sir 
William  Davenant."  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  masques, 
such  as  the  court  of  Charles  the  Pii-st  had 
so  favoured,  were  sometimes  produced  at 
the  public  theatres,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  presented  there,  shorn  of  the  mechani- 
cal appliances  and  changes  which  consti- 
tuted a  main  portion  of  tlieir  attractiveness, 
moveable  scenery,  or  stage  ai'tifices  that 
might  fairly  be  so  described,  could  not  be 
entirely  new  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
public.  Thus  the  masque  of  Love's 
Mistress,  or  the  Queen's  Masque,  by 
Thomas  Hey  wood,  1640,  was  "  three  times 
presented  before  their  Majesties  at  the 
Phoenix  in  Drury  Lane  ;  "  Hey  wood 
expressly  acknowledging  his  obligation  to 
Inigo  Jones,  who  "  changed  the  stage  to 
every  act,  and  almost  to  every  scene." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  introduction  of  scenery  -vVas  hailed 
unanimously  as  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  former  condition  of  the  stage.  There 
was  no  doubt  abundance  of  applause :  a 
sufficient  number  of  spectators  were  well 
pleased  to  find  that  now  their  eyes  were  to 
be  addressed  not  less  than  their  cars  and 
their  minds,  and  were  satisfied  that  exhibi- 
tions of  the  theatre  would  be  presently  much 
more  intelligible  to  them  than  had  thitherto 
been  the  case.     Still  the  snges  shook  their 
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lieads.ilistrustingthechanfje,  and  prophesy- 
ing ovil  of  it.  Even  Mr.  Pa3'ne  Collier  has 
been  niovecl,  by  his  coiiservativo  regard  for 
the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the  early  drama, 
to  date  from  the  introduction  of  .scenery 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  our 
dramatic  poetry.  Ho  holds  it  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  poetry  of  our  old 
plaj's,  that  "  painted  moveable  scenery  " 
had  not  then  been  inti-oduced.  "  The 
imagination  only  of  the  auditor  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  wo  owo  to  the  absence  of 
painted  canvas  many  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tive pa.ssagos  in  Shakespeare,  his  con- 
temporaries, and  immediate  followers." 
Further,  he  states  his  opiiiion  that  our  old 
dramatists  "  luxuriated  in  passages  de- 
scriptive of  natural  or  artificial  scenery, 
because  they  knew  their  auditors  would 
have  nothing  before  their  eyes  to  contra- 
dict the  poetiy :  the  hangings  of  the  stage 
made  little  pretensions  to  anything  but 
coverings  for  the  walls,  and  the  notion  of 
the  place  represented  was  taken  from  what 
was  said  by  the  poet,  not  from  what  was 
attempted  by  the  painter." 

It  need  hai-dly  be  stated  that  the 
absence  of  scenes  and  scene-shifting  had 
by  no  means  confined  the  British  drama 
to  a  classical  form,  although  regard  for 
"  unity  of  place,"  at  any  rate,  might  seem 
to  be  almost  logically  involved  in  the 
immovable  condition  ef  the  stage  fittings. 
Some  two  or  three  plays,  affecting  to 
follow  the  construction  adopted  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  stage,  are  certiiinly 
to  be  found  in  the  Elizabethan  repertory, 
but  they  had  been  little  favoured  by  the 
playgoers  of  the  time,  and  may  fairly  be 
viewed  as  exceptions  proving  the  rule  that 
our  drama  is  essentially  romantic.  Indeed, 
our  old  dramatists  were  induced  by  the  ab- 
sence of  scenery  to  relj'more  and  more  upon 
the  imagination  of  their  audience.  As  !Mr. 
Collier  observes,  "  If  the  old  poets  had  been 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  merely  to  the 
changes  that  could  at  that  early  date  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  removal  of  painted 
canvas  or  boarding,  we  should  have  lost 
muchfif  that  bonndleissdiversityof  situation 
and  characterallowed  by  this  happy  absence 
of  restraint."  At  the  same  time,  the 
liberty  these  writers  permitted  themselves 
did  not  escape  criticism  from  the  devout 
adherents  of  the  classical  theatre.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry, 
l.>y5,  is  severe  upon  the  "defections" 
nature  of  the  English  drama,  especially  as 
to  its  disregard  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place.     Now,  he  says,  three  ladies  "walke 


to  gather  flowers,  and  then  wo  must  believe 
the  stage  to  be  a  garden  ;  by-and-by  we 
hear  news  of  shipwreck  in  the  same  place, 
and  then  we  are  to  blame  if  wo  accept  it 
not  for  a  rock  ;  upon  the  back  of  that 
comes  out  a  hideous  monster,  and  then 
the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take 
it  for  a  cave  ;  while  in  the  meantime  two 
armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four  swords 
and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart 
will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field?" 
Drydcn,  it  may  be  noted,  in  his  "  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesio  "  has  a  kindred  passage 
as  to  the  matters  to  be  acted  on  the  stage, 
and  the  things  "  supposed  to  be  done 
behind  the  acencs." 

Of  the  scenery  of  his  time,  Mr.  Pepys 
makes  frequent  mention,  without,  how- 
ever, entering  much  into  particulars  on 
the  subject.  In  August,  IGOl,  ho  notes 
the  reproduction  of  Davcnant's  comedy  of 
The  Wits,  "never  acted  yet  with  .scenes," 
adding,  "  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  most  excel- 
lent play  and  admirable  scenes."  A  little 
later,  he  records  a  performance  of  "  Ham- 
let, Prince  of  Denmark,  done  with  scenes 
very  well,  but,  above  all,  Bettorton  did  the 
prince's  part  beyond  imagination."  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  in  this  case,  at 
any  rate,  the  actor  held  his  ground  .against 
the  scene-painter.  Under  another  date,  he 
refers  to  a  representation  of  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  "  a  most  simple 
thing,  and  yet  much  thronged  after  and 
often  .shown ;  but  it  is  only  for  the  scene's 
sake,  which  is  very  fine."  A  few  years 
later,  he  describes  a  visit  "  to  the  king's 
playhouse  all  in  dirt,  they  being  altering  of 
the  stage,  to  make  it  wider.  But  my  busi- 
ness," he  proceeds,  "  was  to  see  the  inside 
of  the  stage,  and  all  the  tiring  rooms  and 
machines ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  But  to  see  their  clothes, 
and  the  various  sorts,  and  what  a  mixture 
of  things  there  was  !  Here  a  wooden  log, 
there  a  rnff ;  here  a  hobby  horse,  there  a 
crown,  would  make  a  man  split  himself  to 
see  with  laughing  ;  and  particularly  Lacy's 
wardrobe  and  Shotrcll's.  But  then,  .again, 
to  think  how  fine  they  show  on  the  stage 
by  candlelight,  and  how  poor  things  they 
are  to  look  at  too  near  at  hand,  is  not 
pleasant  at  all.  The  machines  are  fine, 
and,"  he  concludes,  "  the  paintings  very 
pretty."  In  October,  1(507,  he  records  that 
he  sat  in  the  boxes  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  discovered  that  from  that  point 
of  view  "  the  scenes  do  npi)ear  very  fine 
indeed,  and  much  better  than  in  the  pit." 

The  names  of  the  artists  whose  works 
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won  Mr.  Pepys's  applause,  bave  not  come 
down  to  us.  Of  Robert  Streeter,  .sergeant- 
painter  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  there 
is  frequent  mention  made  in  the  diary  of 
Evelyn,  who  highly  lauds  the  artist's  "very 
glorious  scenes  and  pei'spectives,"  which 
adorned  Dryden's  play  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  on  its  representation  at  White- 
hall. Evelyn,  not  caring  much  for  such 
entertainments,  seems  to  have  frequently 
attended  the  plays  and  masques  of  the 
court.  Li  February,  1064,  he  saw  acted 
The  Indian  Queen  of  Sir  Robert  Howard 
and  Dryden — "  a  tragedy  well  written,  so 
beautiful  with  rich  scenes,  as  the  like  had 
never  been  seen  here,  or  haply  (except 
rarely)  elsewhere  on  a  raercenary  theatre." 
At  a  later  date,  one  Robert  Aggas,  a 
painter  of  some  fame,  is  known  to  have 
executed  scenes  for  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
Garden.  Among  other  scene-painters  of 
distinction,  pertaining  to  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  the  art,  may  be  noted 
Nicholas  Thomas  Dall,  a  Danish  landscape- 
painter,  who  established  himself  in  London 
in  1760,  was  long  occupied  as  scene- 
painter  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1771 ;  Hogarth,  who  is  reported  to  have 
painted  a  camp  scene  for  the  private 
theatre  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester ;  .John  Richards,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  who,  during  many  years, 
painted  scenes  for  Covent  Garden  ;  Michael 
Angelo  Rocker,  pupil  of  Paul  Sandby, 
and  one  of  the  first  Associates  of  the 
Academy,  who  was  scene-painter  at  the 
Haymarket ;  Novosielsky,  the  architect  of 
the  Opera  House,  Haymarket,  who  also 
supplied  that  establishment  with  many 
notable  scenes,  and,  to  pass  over  many 
minor  names,  De  Loutherbourg,  Garrick's 
scene-painter,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned artists  of  his  jjeriod. 

It  -will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Puif  in 
the  Critic  giving  a  specimen  of  "  the  pufi 
direct "  in  regard  to  a  new  play,  says : 
"As  to  the  scenery,  the  miraculous  powers 
of  Mr.  De  Loutherbourg  are  universally 
acknowledged.  In  short,  we  arc  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  unrivalled 
genius  of  the  author,  the  great  attention 
and  liberality  of  the  managers,  the  won- 
derful abilities  of  the  painter,  or  the 
incredible  exertions  of  all  the  performers." 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  about 
1770,  De  Loutherbourg  became  a  contri- 
butor to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1780  he  was  elected  an 
Associate;  in  the  following  year  he  obtained 


the  full  honours  of  academicianship.  His 
easel-pictures  were  for  the  most  part  land- 
scapes, effective  and  forcible  after  an 
unconventional  fashion,  and  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  "  classically  composed  " 
landscapes  then  in  vogue.  Turner  when, 
in  1808,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Perspective  to  the  Royal  Academy,  is 
said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  at  Ham- 
mersmith in  order  that  he  might  bo  near 
De  Loutherbourg,  for  whose  works  he 
professed  cordial  admiration.  The  old 
scene-painter's  bold  and  strong  effects,  his 
daring  treatment  of  light  and  shade,  his 
system  of  colour,  bright  even  to  gaudiness, 
probably  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
younger  artist,  and  were  to  him  exciting 
influences.  Upon  De  Loutherboui'g's 
landscapes,  however,  little  store  is  now 
placed;  but,  as  a  scene-painter,  he  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  the  ingenious  reforms 
he  introduced.  He  found  the  scene  a  mere 
"flat  "of  strained  canvas  extending  over 
the  whole  stage.  He  was  the  first  to  use 
"set  scenes"  and  "raking  pieces."  He 
also  invented  transparent  scenes  with 
representations  of  moonlight,  sunshine, 
firelight,  volcanoes,  &c.,  and  obtained  new 
effects  of  colour  by  means  of  sOken  screens 
of  various  hues  placed  before  the  foot  and 
side  lights.  He  discovered,  too,  that  inge- 
nious eifects  might  be  obtained  by  sus- 
pending gauzes  between  the  scene  and  the 
spectators.  These  are  now,  of  course,  but 
commonplace  contrivances :  they  were, 
however,  distinctly  the  inventions  of  De 
Loutherbourg,  and  were  calculated  to 
impress  the  playgoers  of  his  time  very 
signally.  To  Garrick,  De  Loutherbourg 
rendered  very  important  assistance,  for 
Garrick  was  much  inclined  to  scenic  deco- 
rations of  a  showy  character,  although  as 
a  rule  he  restricted  these  embellishments 
to  the  afterpieces,  and  for  the  more  legi- 
timate entertainments  of  his  stage  was 
content  to  employ  old  and  stock  scenery 
that  had  been  of  service  in  innumerable 
plays.  Tate  Wilkinson,  writing  in  1700, 
refers  to  a  scene  then  in  use  which  he 
remembered  so  far  hack  as  the  year  1747. 
"It  has  wings  and  flat  of  Spanish  figures 
at  full  length,  and  two  folding  doors  in 
the  middle.  I  never  see  those  wings  slide 
on  but  I  feel  as  if  seeing  my  old  ac([uaint- 
ance  unexpectedly." 

Of  later  scene-painters,  such  as  Roberts 
and  Stanfield,  Grieve  and  Telbiu,  and 
to  come  down  to  the  pi'esent  time,  Beverley 
and  Calcott,  Hawes  Craven,  and  O'Connor, 
there  seems  little  occasion  to  speak  ;  the 
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achievomonts  of  these  artists  are  matters 
of  almost  universal  knowlcilgo.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  iu  their  hands  the  art 
they  practise  has  been  greatly  advanced, 
even  to  the  eclipse  of  the  efforts  of  both 
actors  and  dramatists.  Some  few  notes, 
however,  may  be  worth  telling  in  relation 
to  the  technical  methods  adopted  by  the 
scene-painter.  In  the  first  place,  he  relies 
upon  the  help  of  the  carpenter  to  stretch  a 
canvas  tightly  over  a  frame,  or  to  nail  a 
wing  into  shape  ;  and  subsequently  it  is 
the  carpenter's  duty,  with  a  small  sharp 
saw,  to  cut  the  edge  of  irregular  wings, 
such  as  representations  of  foliage  or  rocks, 
an  operation  known  behind  the  curtain 
as  "  marking  the  profile."  The  painter's 
studio  is  usually  high  up  above  the  rear  of 
the  stage — a  spacious  room,  well  lighted 
by  means  of  skylights  or  a  lantern  in  the 
roof.  The  canvas,  which  is  of  course  of 
vast  dimensions,  can  be  raised  to  the  ceiling, 
or  lowered  through  the  floor,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  artist,  by  means  of 
machineiT'  of  ingenious  construction.  The 
painter  has  invariably  made  a  preliminary 
water-colour  sketch  of  his  scene,  on  paper 
or  cardboard.  Oftentimes,  with  the  help 
of  a  miniature  st.age,  such  as  school-boys 
delight  in,  he  is  enabled  to  form  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  that  may  be  expected 
from  his  design.  The  expansive  canvas  has 
been  sized  over,  and  an  outline  of  the 
picture  to  be  painted — a  landscape,  or  an 
interior,  as  the  case  may  be — has  been 
boldly  marked  out  by  the  artist.  Then 
the  assistants  and  pupils  ply  their  brushes, 
and  wash  in  the  broad  masses  of  colour, 
floods  of  light,  and  clouds  of  darkness. 
The  dimensions  of  the  canvas  permit  of 
many  hands  being  employed  upon  it,  and 
the  work  proceeds  therefore  with  great 
rapidity.  But  the  scene-painter  is  constant 
in  his  supervision  of  his  subordinates,  and 
when  their  labours  are  terminated,  he 
completes  the  design  with  numberless  im- 
proving touches  and  masterly  strokes.  Of 
necessity,  much  of  the  work  is  of  a 
mechanical  kind ;  scroll-work,  patterned 
walls,  or  cornices  are  accomplished  by 
"stencilling"  or  "pouncing" — that  is  to 
say,  the  design  is  pricked  upon  a  paper, 
which,  1)cing  pressed  upon  the  canvas,  and 
smeared  or  dabbed  with  charcoal,  leaves  a 
faint  trace  of  the  desired  outline.  The 
straight  lines  in  an  architectural  scene  are 
traced  by  means  of  a  cord,  which  is  rubbed 
with  colour  in  powder,  and,  having  been 
drawn  tight,  is  allowed  to  strike  smartly 
against  the  canvas,  and  deposit  a  distinct 
mark  upon  its  surface.     Dut\-  of  this  kind 


is  readily  accomjilished  by  a  boy,  or  a 
labourer  of  little  skill.  Scenes  of  a  panto- 
mime order,  in  which  glitter  is  required, 
are  dabbed  hero  and  there  by  the  artist 
with  thin  glue;  upon  these  moist  places, 
Dutch  metal — gold  or  silver  leaf — is  then 
fixed,  with  a  result  that  large  audiences 
have  never  failed  to  find  resplendent  and 
delightful.  These  are  some,  but,  of  course, 
a  few  only  of  the  methods  and  mysteries 
of  the  scene-painter's  art. 
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CHAPTEK   LI.    REWAIiOKD. 

The  fluent  pen,  and  fervid  imagination 
of  the  enthusiastic  correspondent  of  The 
Cheshii-c  Cat,  had  undoubtedly  led  him 
away  when  he  described  Clement  Graham's 
residence  as  "princely."  It  is  very  plea- 
sant, in  its  roomy,  solid,  picturesque,  seven- 
teenth century  substantiality  and  respect- 
ability; but  it  is  not  "princely." 

It  is  well  situated,  lying  midway  up  a 
hill  that  shelters  it  from  the  northern 
blasts,  with  a  fine  sweep  of  wood  and 
water,  stretching  away  to  the  south  of  it. 
The  well-cultivated,  well-storked  farms 
that  stretch  around  it,  form  the  Grahams- 
hill  estate,  and  bring  in  heavy  rents  to 
their  owner.  The  grounds  are  extensive, 
well  kept  up,  and  remunerative,  for 
Clement  Graham  makes  his  head  gardener 
render  him  a  strict  account  of  all  the 
surplus  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  house 
is  handsomely  furnished,  with  every  com- 
fort, but  the  furniture  is  neither  antique 
nor  modern,  "  It  is  just  old-fashioned,  and 
nothing  niore,"  Charlotte  tells  herself  con- 
temptuously, when  she  sees  it  for  the  first 
time ;  and  .she  makes  up  her  mind  to 
supersede  it  with  chattels  of  her  own 
choice,  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  makes  out  a  mental  list  of  the 
things  for  which  she  has  lied,  and  schemed, 
and  planned,  and  linked  herself  to  a  man 
she  loathes.  Her  love  of  luxury,  of  bright, 
daint3--colourcd  elegance,  and  glittering 
grandeur  lias  been  kept  in  check  all  her 
life,  nipped  by  the  biting  frost  of  poverty; 
but  she  will  fan,  and  encourage,  and 
indulge  it  freely  now.  Full  of  comfort, 
full  of  the  evidence  of  wealth  as  the  house 
is,  there  are  none  of  the  frail,  luxurious 
superfluities  about  which  she  sighs  to  .see 
as  marks  of  her  taste,  indications  of  her 
rule  having  commenced. 

She  arranges  her  mental  list  very 
methodically,   and   prepares  to  unfold  it 
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before  her  liiisband  when  thoy  have  been 
settled  at  Grahamshill  for  about  a  Treek. 
Just  at  present  she  has  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ready  money,  and  the  allowance  for 
housekeeping  ex.penses  is  liberal  in  the 
extreme.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  said 
about  her  private  annual  allowance ;  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge  her  husband  has  not 
made  a  will  since  his  marriage  ;  and  he  has 
not  taken  any  notice  of  the  hints  she  has 
thrown  out  as  to  the  imminent  need  she 
is  in  of  a  lady's-maid. 

"  I  shall  have  all  I  want,"  she  tells  her- 
self, "  but  it  would  be  more  gracious  on 
his  part  if  he  gave  them  to  me  without 
my  asking  for  them ;  however,  he  will 
soon  learn  to  anticipate  my  wishes^and 
how  unpleasant  it  will  be  for  him  if  he 
fails  to  supply  them." 

She  tells  herself  this  with  an  exultant 
throbbing  in  her  heart.  The  woman  who 
has  borne  poverty,  dependence,  privation, 
humiliation  so  placidly,  determines  to  be 
revenged  on  her  former  fate  now.  She 
resolves  upon  being  envied,  admired, 
courted,  copied,  exalted !  She  resolves 
also  upon  eventually  snubbing  all  those 
who  are  powerless,  who  may  so  envy, 
admire,  court,  copy,  and  exalt  her. 

Before  she  can  set  about  her  noble 
mission,  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  gauge 
exactly  the  extent  of  her  influence  over 
her  husband,  and  over  her  husband's 
purse.  She  believes  both  to  be  unlimited, 
at  any  rate  she  fully  intends  stretching  the 
limits  to  the  utmost. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  incline  him  to 
parade  himself,  and  his  riches,  and  his 
handsome,  well  dressed  wife,  about  the 
neighbourhood,  in  order  the  more  fully  to 
display  them.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  making  a  return  for  those 
hospitalities,  the  old  Adam  crops  up,  and 
Mr.  Clement  Graham  avows  that  he  does 
not  sec  the  necessity  for  "  doing  anything 
of  the  kind  yet."  Directly  the  propriety 
of  his  opening  his  own  portals  is  suggested 
to  him,  he  begins  to  sigh  for  a  little  quiet, 
and  finds  out  that  "  late  hours  do  not 
agree  with  his  health."  Being  uncertain 
of  her  ground  still,  and  finding  that  he 
holds  the  purse-strings,  that  they  will  not 
relax  unless  at  his  free  will  and  pleasure, 
and  that  the  servants  are  unable  to  order 
anything  "  unless  master  checks  the  order," 
the  mistress  of  Grahamshill  finds  herself 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  grand  series 
of  dinner  parties  and  at  homos,  by  means 
of  which  she  had  designed  to  glorify  her- 
self, and  to  popularise  her  roign  at 
Grahamshill. 


At  first  there  is  variety  enough  in  being 
driven  about  in  a  well  appointed  carriage, 
for  the  woman  whose  career  has  been  so 
monotonous.  But  after  a  while,  even  the 
belief  that  people  are  pointing  her  out  as 
the  lady  whose  beauty  made  Mr.  Graham 
false  to  his  vows  to  another  woman,  palls 
upon  her.  It  is  dull  work,  lunching,  and 
dining,  and  spending  the  long  winter  even- 
ings alone  with  a  man  who  has  not  an 
idea  in  his  head,  or  a  good  feeling  in  his 
heart.  If  he  were  only  a  clever  demon 
she  thinks  she  could  tolerate  him  better; 
and  if  he  were  an  amiable  fool  she  really 
might  become  fond  of  him,  in  this  soli- 
tude. But  he  is  neither  of  these  things, 
and  gradually  she  comes  to  hate  him,  and 
to  be  weary  of  her  existence. 

It  is  useless  reminding  him  of  his 
promise  that  she  should  taste  the  joys  of 
foreign  travel.  He  has  had  enough  of  it 
himself,  and,  now  that  he  no  longer  wants 
to  bait  his  trap  with  promises,  he  openly 
announces  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
"  bothering  himself  and  upsetting  his 
household  "  by  breaking  up  his  establish- 
ment again.  "  Toii're  placed  here  now, 
and  precious  well  placed  too,"  he  reminds 
her,  "  and  you  must  make  yourself  as  well 
contented  as  you  can  ;  at  any  rate  I've  no 
intention  of  taking  you  away." 

"Mot  even  to  London?"  she  asks 
sulkily  one  day,  and  he  tells  her  "  No,  he 
had  enough  of  London  while  he  was 
philandering  after  Gertrude  Forest ;  but 
that  she  can  go  up,  if  she  likes  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  brother." 

Now  to  go  and  stay  with  her  brother — ■ 
to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  which  she 
was  obliged  to  breathe  while  she  was  in 
bondage — is  a  course  against  which  all 
Charlotte's  nature  revolts.  She  dislikes  a 
good  many  of  her  fellow  creatures,  but 
she  hates  her  sister-in-law.  "  To  be  in  that 
woman's  house  again  would  be  purgatory 
to  me,"  .she  says  to  herself;  "but  to  be  in 
luxurious  little  lodgings  near  her,  to  mortify 
her  day  by  day  with  the  contrast  between 
'then  and  now'  would  be  paradise." 

But  imtil  all  is  settled,  until  she  has 
clearly  ascertained  what  will  be  the  state 
of  her  funds,  she  dare  not  openly  proclaim 
her  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. For  the  latter  has  developed  in  domes- 
ticity one  of  those  carping,  fault-finding, 
disagreeable  spirits  that  cows  a  wholohouse- 
hold,  and  makes  every  other  human  being 
under  his  roof-tree  nearly  sacrifice  their 
rights  of  humanity,  rather  than  "put  out" 
the  ruling  evil  genius. 

"  There  will  be  my  four  hundred  a  year 
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pin-mdnej-,  but  of  course  you  will  make 
me  some  extra  private  allowance  for  the 
mouth  or  two  I  am  in  town  ?  "  she  s:iys  to 
her  husband  one  morning,  and  his  answer 
is  not  auspicious. 

"AVe  will  talk  about  your  'pin-money,' 
as  you  call  it,  by-and-by  ;  Init  why  the 
devil  you  calculate  on  having  four  hundred 
a  year  to  squander  on  your  private  follies, 
I  don't  understand,"  he  answers,  pce^ashly. 

She  feels  that  now  the  tug  of  war 
between  the  lesser  mind  and  her  own  is 
coming,  and  she  moves  vei-y  warily. 

"  Yon  spoke  of  that  sum  as  the  allow- 
ance you  intended  making  your  wife, 
Clement,"  she  says,  temperately.  "  When 
I  took  Gertrude's  place,  I  thought  that  I 
took  upon  myself  all  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  with  which  she  was  to  have 
been  endowed.  I  know  very  well  that  you 
will  never  grudge  me  anything,  and  you 
know  very  well  that  I  shall  never  abuse 
your  confidence ;  therefore,  if  you  object 
to  the  stated  sum  as  being  too  matter-of- 
'"  let  an  an-angement  between  us,  husband 
ud  wife  as  we  are,  let  me  have  a  few 
I  lank  signed  cheques,  and  then  you  will 
lavo  no  more  trouble  about  my  little 
;  vrsonal  expenses  ?  " 

"  It's  no  useyour  tryingyour  canting  and 
I  .'irneying  on  me,"  he  answers  roughly,  "  if 
you're  such  an  affectionate  wife  as  you  pre- 
tend to  be,  why  the  devil  don't  you  stay 
licre  with  me,  instead  of  wanting  to  go  and 

ive  a  shine  in  town  without  me  ?  As  to 
illowing  you  four  hundred  a  year,  I'll  see 
you " 

He  checks  himself,  and  grunts  by  way 

if  finishing  the  sentence,  and  she  puts  in 

; lomblLngly — for  all  the  happiness  she  can 

\er  taste  in  life  while  this  rough  master 

'  f  hers  lives,  is  in  the  balance 

"  What  will  you  let  me  have  for  my  own, 
;'ien,  Clement  dear  ?  I  ought  to  know,  for 
"  will  trouble  you  if  I  have  to  come  to  you 
:  ir  every  penny  I  shall  bo  compelled  to 
~|)cnd,  in  order  to  present  myself  fittingly 
■ofore  the  world  as  your  wife." 

She  says  it  all  deprecatingly,  meekly, 
rather  sweetly  in  fact,  for  she  hopes  to 
move  him,  by  a  betrayal  of  her  own  sense 
of  her  utter  inability  to  help  herself,  to  a 
more  generous  frame  of  mind.  She  docs 
not  quite  realise  as  j-et  that  she  is  dealing 
with  a  natni-c  that  is  even  lower  than  ha- 
own.  The  touch  of  helplessness,  the 
crowning  appeal,  will  not  help  her  here. 

"  You  can  present  yourself  before  the 
world  as  my  wife  very  fittingly  on  fifty 
pounds  a  year,"  he  .say.s,  with  a  little 
snigger,  that  does  away  with  every  particle 


of  conscience  she  has  in  the  matter  of 
"  doing  him  "  in  the  future.  "  Remember, 
my  dear,  how  much  less  you  had  to  live  and 
dress  on,  when  I  saw  you  first,  and  just 
reflect  what  a  very  respectable  ajspcarance 
you  can  make  on  fifty  pounds  a  year !  " 

"  Oh,  Clement,"  she  cries,  bocoming 
genuine  for  once  in  her  astonishment 
and  pain,  "you  can't  mean  it,  you  don't 
mean  it.  Think  of  the  house  of  which 
I  am  mistress ;  think  of  the  jewels  you 
have  given  me,  and  ask  yourself.  How  can 
I  clothe  myself  in  a  way  that  will  befit 
either  of  them,  for  such  a  paltry  sum  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  make  your  mind  at  rest  on  that 
point,"  he  says,  carelessly;  "I  mean  to 
pull  in  the  expenditure  of  the  house  pretty 
considerably.  And  as  for  the  jewels,  why  I 
have  thought  over  it  ;  you  won't  have 
many  of  them  to  consider,  for  they're  un- 
becoming to  your  station,  and  to  the 
manner  of  life  I've  decided  upon  living  here, 
and  so  I  shall  dispose  of  tkem  again." 

He  looks  at  her  askance  as  he  sjieaks, 
and  she  dare  not  rise  up  and  defy  him, 
nor  dare  she  urge  that  he  has  brought 
her  to  this  pass  by  false  pretences,  for 
the  pretences  on  her  side  have  been  even 
falser.  In  that  hour  they  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  they 
are  not  elevated  in  one  another's  esti- 
mation. He  has  the  power  and  the  purse, 
but  she  has  the  cunning  and  the  credulity 
of  a  fool  to  deal  with.  "  I'll  get  what  I 
want,  however  I  got  it,"  she  says  to  her- 
self ;  while  he  says,  "  I'll  know  how  every 
penny  that  woman  spends  goes.  She  had 
little  enough  before  she  knew  mo ;  what 
can  she  want  with  more  for  herself  now?  " 

There  is  a  fierce  battle  over  the  vexed 
question  of  her  going  to  London,  or  rather 
over  the  way  in  which  she  shall  go.  She 
will  not  go  to  her  brother's  house,  and  she 
will  not  agree  without  a  struggle  to  her 
husband's  other  proposition,  na.racly  that 
she  shall  send  all  her  bills  in  to  him,  if  she 
goes  into  lodgings.  She  desires  to  bo  free, 
to  be  free  to  flaunt  herself,  in  a  way  that 
she  imagines  will  be  painful,  before  the 
eyes  of  those  against  whom  she  cherishes 
a  degree  of  vindictiveness  for  which  she 
herself  cannot  account.  She  is  only 
conscious  of  this  one  fact,  tlrnt  she  is  a 
disappointed  woman,  and  she  longs  with 
all  the  force  of  the  feminine  longing  within 
her,  to  wreak  her  vengeance  for  her  dis- 
appointment upon  somebody. 

In  her  impotent  rage  she  acknowledges 
to  herself,  and  declares  to  him,  that  she  has 
bartered  and  degraded  herself  for  nothing. 
He  is  neither  angered  nor  softened  by  the 
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confession.  "  To  tell  fcHe  truth,"  he  says, 
with  his  irritatingly  small  laugh,  "  he  has 
suspected  something  of  the  sort  all  along  ; 
he  has  been  prepared  to  find  out  that  she 
was  trying  to  trick  him,  and  it  is  as  well 
she  should  understand  now  that  he  has 
seen  through  her  from  the  first." 

In  her  powerlessness  she  is  obliged  to 
confess  to  herself  that  she  cannot  alter 
this.  She  is  compelled  to  dwell  here  in 
this  well-to-do  obscurity  which  has  become 
odious  to  her  (for  even  the  local  papers 
have  given  her  up),  with  the  knowledge 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  and  upon  the 
minds  of  all  the  household,  that  she  is 
not  of  as  much  importance  at  Grahamshill 
as  are  the  upper  servants.  They  at  least 
have  the  power  of  being  extravagant  in 
their  several  departments.  Bat  she  is 
debarred  even  from  this  dubious  luxury, 
for  if  she  indulges  in  it,  intuition  tells  her 
that  she  will  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  her 
fifty  pounds  a  year. 

Grahamshill  is  a  far  grander  goal  than 
any  she  had  ever  hoped  to  gain  before  that 
unlucky  day  on  which  Mrs.  Grange,  her 
sister-in-law,  "took  her  up  "  with  a  well- 
understood  purpose.  At  the  same  time, 
Grahamshill,  grand  as  it  is,  is  not  what  she 
bargained  for.  She  panted  for  freedom, 
and  she  has  procured  servitude  of  the 
lowest  description. 

She  makes  two  or  three  efforts  to  free 
herself  from  the  thraldom  that  is  so  in- 
finitely irksome  to  her — efforts  that  are 
ignoble  in  themselves  and  that  tend  to- 
wards an  ignoble  end.  Mean  as  he  is, 
unmanly  as  he  is,  unworthy  as  he  cannot 
fail  to  feel  himself  to  be,  her  husband  does 
desire  to  maintain  a  certain  status  of 
respectability  in  the  county  in  which,  by 
right  of  his  landed  property  and  wealth, 
he  has  a  certain  influence.  In  learning 
this  fact,  she  learns,  also,  that  she  has  a 
hold  upon  him ;  for  she  is  aware  that  he 
lias  bachelor  secrets  which,  as  a  well- 
reputed  landowner,  he  would  desire  to 
keep  from  the  light  of  day. 

It  matters  little  to  Charlotte  that  she 
can  never  discover  what  these  secrets 
actually  are  by  fair  means  ;  she  is  quite 
ready  to  try  foul.  It  matters  little  to  her 
the  knowledge  that  any  moral  degradation 
which  may  befall  him  will  be  visited  upon 
his  children — if  ho  has  any.  The  woman 
who  has  retained  her  good  looks  by  means 
of  the  placidity  with  which  she  has  re- 


garded every  evil  that  has  not  immediately 
affected  herself,  says  now,  "  Let  the  next 
generation  look  after  itself.  If  I  can  bend 
him  to  my  will  without  exposing  him,  I'll 
doit;  if  I  can't,  I'll  expose  him.  He  would 
not  serve  me  more  gently." 

The  correspondent  who  has  told  in  The 
Cheshire  Cat  the  tale  of  the  handsome  Mrs. 
Graham's  reception  at  Grahamshill  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  defrauded  of  the  op- 
portunity of  narrating  some  rather  sensa- 
tional events  that  occur  at  that  "  princely 
residence"  during  the  ensuing  months. 
Only  the  well-esteemed  master  of  that 
place  knows  that  he  has  detected  his  wife, 
in  the  act  of  rifling  his  private  papers  by 
means  of  a  duplicate  key  to  his  secretary, 
when  she  believed  him  to  be  in  bed  and 
asleep.  Only  the  wife  knows,  through  the 
mediuniship  of  these  papers,  that  she  is  in 
a  spurious  position ;  and  that  the  title  of 
Mrs.  Clement  Graham  belongs  by  right  to 
a  poor,  forlorn,  abandoned,  helpless,  good 
girl,  who  believes  in  Clement  Graham 
still,  who  is  left  to  her  own  devices  in  a 
miserably  uncomfortable  home  with  her 
brother,  a  farmer,  in  Canada.  From  the 
moment  that  she  makes  this  discovery, 
and  is  discovered  in  making  it  by  the 
bigamist,  Charlotte  Graham  submits  to 
every  condition  he  desires,  preferring 
rather  her  state  of  shame  and  ignominy, 
which  is  unknown  to  the  world,  to  the 
open  hurling  down  which  would  be  her 
portion,  if  she  dared  be  true  to  a  decent 
womanly  impulse  and  expose  him. 

The  picture  of  what  that  life  at  Gra- 
hamshill will  bo  flashes  itself  vividly 
before  us,  and  will  be  painted.  We  can 
see  the  pair,  between  whom  there  is 
neither  legal  nor  love-tie,  growing  older 
in  each  others'  enforced  companionship. 
We  can  see  the  unhappy  children  of  this 
evil  union,  passing  from  childhood  to  years 
of  understanding,  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
composed  of  eternal  threateuings  and  false 
re-alliances.  We  can  hear  the  bitter  re- 
proaches tliat  only  such  a  man  and  woman 
can  utter  to  one  another — the  cowardly 
taunt  met  by  the  fierce,  half-maddened 
retort — the  unfeeling  indifference  that  can 
bear  the  sight  of  any  pain,  simply  because 
that  pain  is  powerless  to  hurt  it. 

But  wo  can  never  know  how  much 
remorse  is  felt  by  either  of  those  people  for 
that  which  they  have  broughtononeanother, 
and  on  the  children  who  arc  innocent. 
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BY   EDMUND    YATES. 

iUTHOa   OV"  BLACK  SHBEP,"  *' CASTAWAY,"  *'THH  Y 
7LA0,"    iO.    to. 


BOOK  n.  CnAPTER  TI.  COMIN'G  OF  AGE. 

"  Grace  had  a  letter  from  England  this 
morning,"  said  Madame  Sturm,  as  she 
sat,  placidly  sipping  her  coffee,  one  after- 
noon, with  Anne  acting  as  her  companion, 
and  reading  out  such  scraps  from  the 
:  newspaper  as  she  thought  might  interest 
the  old  lady ;  "  a  letter  from  the  lawyer- 
men,  on  that  dreadful  blue  paper,  and  in 
that  horrible  round-hand  which  always 
reminds  one  of  Chancery  Lane.  There  was 
a  young  man — such  a  handsome  fellow  he 
was — but,  I  recollect,  he  didn't  wear  any 
shirt-collar,  only  a  black-satin  stock,  rather 
frayed  with  rubbing  under  his  chin,  and 
two  large  pins  in  it,  tied  together  by  a 
little  chain.  He  was  a  clerk  in  our  bank 
in  the  old  days,  before  my  poor  brother 
took  the  management,  and  he  used  to  see 
me  sometimes  come  in  the  carriage,  to 
fetch  father  away,  and  he  became  rather 
smitten  with  me,  poor  fellow.  I  forget  his 
name  now  ;  but  I  can  see  him  jnst  as 
though  it  were  yesterday."  The  old  lady 
placed  her  coffee-cup  upon  the  tabic,  and 
fell  into  a  reverie,  slowly  passing  one  hand 
over  the  other  and  looking  straight  before 
her.  "  What  could  have  made  me  think 
of  him  now,  after  so  many  years?" 
said  she,  rousing  herself.  "  Oh  !  I  recol- 
lect. He  grew  bold  enough  to  send  me 
some  letters,  and  they  were  all  written  on 
that  blue  paper,  and  in  that  same  round- 
hand,  and  he  called  me,  'Dear  Jliss;'  only 
ho  wrote  '  Dear '  '  Dr.,'  just  as  though  I 
had  been  a  physician,  don't  you  know ; 
and  then  it  was  found  out,  and  all  put 
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a  stop  to.  Did  Grace  show  you  the  letterj 
my  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame  Sturm,"'  cried  Anno  ;  "  I 
have  just  returned  it  to  her." 

"  Oh,  then  you  know  all  about  it?"  said 
the  old  lady.  "  The  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing now  when  I  shall  have  to  lose  my 
niece.  She  will  be  a  great  lady ;  and,  I 
suppose,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  will 
forget  her  humble  friends." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  likely,"  said 
Anne,  warmly  ;  "  and  you  will  allow  that 
in  such  a  matter  I  may  speak  from  expe- 
rience." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear ;  and  I 
am  an  old  fool  for  giving  utterance  to  such 
a  sentiment ;  but  I  am  not  very  strong 
either  in  mind  or  body  now,  I  think,  and 
I'm  beginning  to  get  anxious  about  that 
dear  girl's  future.  You  have  discussed 
it  often  with  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne  ;  "  it  is  constantly 
present  to  both  our  minds ;  and  the  respon- 
sibility which  will  devolve  upon  dear 
Grace  is  so  great,  that  I,  at  least,  cannot 
contemplate  it  calmly." 

"  Nor  I,  my  love,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  The  only  one  thing  which  reconciles  me 
to  it,  is  the  knowledge  that  she  will  have 
you  at  her  right  hand  to  counsel  and  guide 
her." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you  must 
give  up  that  idea,  dear  Madame  Sturm," 
said  Anne,  laying  aside  the  newspaper. 
"  Grace  and  I  have  talked  it  over  tho- 
roughly, and  I  have  proved  to  her  that, 
however  much  I  might  wish  it,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  mo  to  accompany  her  to 
P^ngland." 

"  Impossible  for  yon  to  go  with  her  ?  " 
said  the  Frau  Professorin,  in  alarm.  "Why, 
what  can  be  the  reason  of  that  ?  " 

"  Some    private    family    matters,    with 
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wliich  I  need  uot  trouble  you,"  said  Anne, 
coldly. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Madame  Sturm, 
shortly.  "  Something  about  those  bother- 
ing Wallers,  I  suppose  ?  "  Then,  relaxing 
a  little  in  her  tone,  she  added — "  Well,  I 
call  that  a  great  blow.  I  had  thoroughly 
counted  upon  your  being  with  her ;  and  it 
was  the  only  comfort  I  had." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  need  tell  you  how 
keenly  I  feel  it,"  said  Anne;  "but  we 
have  talked  it  all  out,  and,  though  Grace 
would  not  hear  of  it  at  first,  she  is  now 
half  reconciled  to  the  idea,  in  thinking 
that,  for  some  time,  at  least,  I  shall  be 
able  to  remain  with  you." 

"  Tou  are  a  sweet  angel,  Waller,"  said 
the  old  lady  rapturously,  bending  forward 
her  face  for  Anne  to  kiss ;  "  and  in  my 
wretched  state  of  health  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  to  me.  So  long  as  I  live, 
you  shall  never  want  a  home ;  but  your 
heart  will  naturally  be  with  Grace,  and  I 
should  have  thought  myself  a  horribly 
selfish  old  woman  to  keep  you  away  from 
her.  However,  as  these  bothering  Wallers 
prevent  your  going,  that  part  of  the 
question  is  settled.  What  we  have  to 
think  of  now  is  who  shall  be  Grace's 
companion  ?  " 

"  Grace  was  about  to  suggest,  and  I  am 
therefore  breaking  no  confidence  in  men- 
tioning it,"  said  Anne,  "that  the  professor 
should  go  with  her  to  London,  and  remain 
with  her  there,  at  least  for  a  short  time." 

"The  professor!"  cried  the  old  lady, 
"  why,  what  are  the  girls  thinking  about ! 
Who  is  to  undertake  his  lectures,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  remain  behind  to  take  care  of 
you,  dear  Madame  Sturm,"  said  Anne; 
"  and  as  for  the  lectures,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessor's colleagues  could  act  for  him  in 
his  absence,  and  the  little  change  and  rest 
would  do  him  undoubted  good." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  old  lady, 
meditatively ;  "  I  have  been  thinking  for  a 
long  time  past  that  the  professor  has  been 
working  too  hard.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  go  grinding  on  morning 
and  night  at  the  university,  for  we  have 
quite  enough  money  to  keep  us  in  peace 
and  comfort.  But  the  idea  of  him  going 
to  London  !  He  is  the  simplest-minded, 
and  most  easily-bothered  man  that  ever 
was ;  and  London,  even  in  my  time,  was  a 
dazing  place,  but  now,  what  with  under- 
ground railways,  and  Thames  embank- 
ments, and  things  of  that  sort,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  it  must  be  like." 


"Tou  must  remember,"  said  Anne,  with 
a  smile,  "  that  Grace  has  a  perfectly  clear 
head  of  hor  own,  and,  in  all  every-day 
worldly  matters,  is  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  herself.  Where  business  is  con- 
cerned she  will  have  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  lawyers,  Messrs.  Hillman  and 
Hicks,  and  also  of  the  trustees  to  her 
uncle's  will,  under  whose  management 
the  bank  is  now  conducted.  It  will  be 
necessary  that  she  should  have  some  one 
connected  with  her — that  she  should  not 
be  alone  in  fact — that  is  all." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,  my  dear,"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  a  laugh,  "  '  a  figure- 
head,' as  my  poor  mother  used  to  call  it; 
and  the  professor  will  do  very  well  for 
that.  The  only  question  is,  whether  he 
will  go  ?  " 

"  There  Grace  counts  upon  your  per- 
suasion, dear  Madame  Sturm,"  said  Anne. 
"  He  would  find  himself  in  a  new  world, 
whither  his  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
and  no  doubt  would  be  heartily  welcome 
amongst  the  scientific  men  of  London." 

"  Some  years  ago  he  often  used  to 
express  a  wish  to  visit  England,"  said  the 
old  lady;  "but  he  is  no  longer  a  young 
man,  though,  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  the 
pleasure  of  finding  himself  known  to 
celebrated  people  would  act  as  an  incentive 
to  him,  for  we  are  all  of  us  vain,  my  dear, 
more  or  less  ;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  I 
ought  not  to  grumble  about  my  poor 
health,  as,  without  it,  I  might  have  fallen 
into  many  temptations."  And  the  Erau 
Professorin  smoothed  her  soft  grey  hair 
as  she  spoke,  and  contemplated  her 
features  in  the  looking-glass  with  a 
deprecatory  smile. 

The  idea  thus  struck  out  was  not  suf- 
fered to  slumber.  That  same  evenino-, 
when  the  worthy  old  professor's  heart  had 
been  cheered  by  a  good  supper  and  a  bottle 
of  Rauenthaler,  and  when  he  had  lapsed 
into  a  dreamy  state  in  listening  to  a 
selection  of  simple  Scotch  and  Irish  melo- 
dies which  Anne  had  been  playing  to  him, 
and  which  he  dearly  loved,  the  impossibility 
of  Mrs.  Waller's  accompanying  her  friend 
to  London  was  laid  before  him,  and  the 
suggestion  made  that  he  should  go  in  her 
stead. 

That  such  a  notion  should  be  broached 
at  all  astonished  him,  but  that  it  should 
emanate  from  the  Frau  Professorin,  to 
whose  apron-string,  according  to  the  fami- 
liar saying,  he  was  supposed  to  be  tied, 
transcended  his  powers  of  belief.  He  was 
far  too  much  overwhelmed   to   give  any 
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definite  answci-  at  once,  and  his  com- 
panions, knowinpf  his  peculiarities,  were 
content  to  allow  him  to  ramble  on  in  an 
historical  account  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  discourse  on  English  litei-ai-y  and 
scientific  celebrities,  until  bedtime.  It  was 
evident  that  the  idea  was  not  di.spleasiuj^ 
to  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  next  day 
the  Frau  Profossorin  called  into  council 
two  or  thi-eo  of  her  husband's  colleagues, 
who,  properly  indoctrinated,  took  the 
opportunity  of  proving  to  him  that  his 
lectures  could  be  easily  arranged  for  ;  and 
that  his  visit  would  not  merely  bo  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  himself,  bntof  honour  to  the 
university,  of  which  he  would  be  looked 
npon  as  a  kind  of  non-oflicial  representative. 
The  intercourse  between  the  commercial 
men  of  Germany  and  England  is  constant 
and  unlimited,  but  the  personal  relations 
of  "scientists"  and  litterateurs  arc  still 
restricted;  opportunities  of  intercourse  are 
not  frequently  offered,  but,  when  offered, 
are  eagerly  seized  upon.  Thus  Herr  Pas- 
tor Budde  wished  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  Dean  Stanley's  preach- 
ing, and  Herr  Regierungsrath  Holthauson 
yearned  for  an  exposition  of  Lor'  Cock 
Bum's  sentiments  on  probate  law  ;  Hof 
Arzt  Krafft  could  give  Wilhelm  Jenner  a 
few  >vrinkles  on  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  Landwehr  Commandant  von 
Stutcrheim  was  anxious  that  the  Herzog 
von  Cambridge  should  know  his  opinions 
on  the  respective  merits  of  Krupp  and 
Armstrong  ordnance ;  and  each  and  all 
of  these  gentlemen  had  the  intention  of 
making  Professor  Sturm  the  medium  of 
their  ideas.  Urged  on,  first  by  his  wife 
and  then  by  his  colleagues,  and  pleased 
with  the  notion  of  temporarily  entering 
upon  an  entirely  novel  existence,  in  which 
he  should  play  no  undistinguished  part, 
the  old  gentleman  determined  to  accom- 
pany his  niece  to  England,  and  at  once 
began  making  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture. 

"  It  will  be  hard  work  parting  with  yon 
again,  darling,  after  Ijcing  so  closely  and 
80  constantly  together,"  said  Grace  to  her 
friend  on  the  evening  when  this  decision 
had  been  arrived  at ;  "  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  and  we  must  accept  the  inevit- 
able as  best  we  can." 

"  Not  in  all  your  other  goodness  and 
kindness  to  me,"  said  Aune,  putting  her 
arm  round  Grace's  neck,  "  has  your  trust 
been  so  thoroughly  shown,  as  by  your 
acceptance  of  my  assurance  of  the  necessity 


for  silence,  iu  regard  to  that  portion  of  my 
life  which  occurred  between  our  parting 
at  school,  and  our  meeting  at  Paris.  I 
would  give  all  I  possess — little  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  and  entirely  owing  to  your 
bounty,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  to  go 
with  you  now ;  but  it  is  impossiljlc ;  and 
you  must  accept  the  fact  without  asking 
for  an  explanation." 

"I  do  accept  it,"  said  Grace,  "and  ask 
no  more  ;  my  one  comfort  is  in  thinking 
that  I  shall  not  be  so  very  long  away  from 
you,  for  as  soon  as  business  matters  are 
arranged  I  shall  leave  London,  and  we 
can  either  continue  to  live  on  here,  or 
go  for  a  year's  travel,  as  we  may  think 
fit." 

"You  are  not  making  allowance  for  all 
the  attractions  which  will  await  the  young 
heiress  in  the  world  of  fashion,"  said  Anne, 
with  a  sad  smile.  "  It  would  be  unnatural, 
indeed,  if  you,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  wealth  and  beauty  can  command, 
should  abnegate  your  position  and  waste 
the  brightest  period  of  your  life." 

"It  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  sneer  at 
temptations  of  which  I  know  nothing," 
said  Grace,  "  but  the  anticipation  of  them 
certainly  never  occupied  my  thoughts.  I 
shall  stop  in  London,  I  suppose,  because 
the  lawyers  and  business  people  will  want 
mo  there  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  my 
arrival  will  c?.usc  any  great  excitement  in 
the  fashionable  world." 

"  You  are  an  heiress,  which  in  itself 
will  render  it  quite  sufficient  for  you  to  be 
sought  after;  but  in  addition  to  that, there 
are  many  of  your  uncle's  friends  who  will 
bo  anxious  to  make  things  pleasant  to  you. 
You  will — you  will  go  to  Loddouford,  I 
think  you  said  ?"  she  added,  with  an  irre- 
pressible tremble  in  her  voice. 

"Oh,  most  certainly  not,"  said  Grace 
promptly,  and  without  noticing  her  friend's 
emotion.  "My  poor  uncle  laid  so  many 
plans  for  our  mutual  happiness  there,  that 
I  could  never  think  of  it  without  recur- 
ring to  him,  and  all  the  details  of  that 
horrible  tragedy,  which,  for  the  first  few 
months,  haunted  me  night  and  day,  and 
which  I  seem  only  just  to  have  forgotten, 
would  return.  I  shall  give  instructions  to 
have  the  place  sold,  and  never  let  ita  name 
be  mentioned  before  me," 

"  There  you  are  right,"  said  Anno. 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  j-ou  should 
retain  any  link  to  bind  you  to  a  disagree- 
able past;  your  future,  thank  Heaven,  bids 
fair  to  bo  bright  enough,  and  with  that 
yon  should  occupy  your  thoughts." 
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"  And  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  it  is 
that  it  will  be  passed  -with  you,"  said 
Grace,  affectionately. 

"  We  will  not  speculate  too  much  upon 
that,  little  one,"  said  Anne,  stroking  her 
friend's  shining  curls.  "  The  natural 
future  of  all  girls  is  marriage — the  happy 
future,  I  firmly  believe,  of  many."  Her 
voice  shook  a  little  as  she  spoke.  "  Bat," 
she  continued,  "  it  is  impossible  to  assure 
it,  we  are  told ;  but  what  is  possible  you 
possess.  A  husband  will  come  for  you, 
my  darling,  and  take  you  away  from  me, 
and  rendering  you  a  source  of  happiness 
to  him,  and  others  to  come  after  you." 

"  And  you  also,  Anne,"  said  Grace, 
earnestly  ;  "  why  should  not  such  a  lot  be 
yours  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ? — for — for  many  reasons, 
pet.  I  must  be  the  maiden-aunt  to  your 
children,  and  contented  enough  in  that." 

"I  think  you  are  talking  very  absurdly," 
said  Grace,  suddenly.  "  I  don't  see  any 
necessity  for  my  being  married ;  I  am 
sure  I  have  never  seen  anyone  yet  that  I 
could  care  about." 

"  That  is  because  the  right  '  anyone  ' 
has  not  yet  presented  himself,"  said  Anne. 
"  I  can  understand  your  being  heart-proof 
against  the  admiration  of  Paul  Fischer, 
and  remaining  unsubdued  by  the  fascina- 
tions of  little  Dr.  Krafft ;  but  the  conquer- 
ing hero  is  yet  to  come.  Qui  que  tu  sois 
voila  ton  maitre — you,  with  your  beauty 
and  riches,  are  most  unlikely  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  rule." 

"  Well,"  said  Grace,  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile,  "  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of 
the  '  hero  '  when  he  arrives.  Whoever  he 
may  be,  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that  I 
shall  never  love  him  as  I  love  you,  and 
the  first  condition  of  my  accepting  him, 
would  be  that  you  and  I  should  not  be 
separated." 

"  We  will  consider  these  points,  as  you 
say,  dear,  all  in  good  time,"  said  Anne, 
faintly  smiling ;  "  but,  from  all  that  one 
has  heard,  a  husband  never  fancies  his 
wife's  friends ;  and  the  closer  the  intimacy, 
the  less  likely  are  they  to  find  favour  in 
his  eyes." 

"  My  husband  will  have  to  do  as  I 
choose,"  said  Grace,  tossing  her  head ; 
"  and  I  shall  take  care  that  '  those  lawyer- 
men,'  as  Aunt  Sturm  calls  them,  give  me 
proper  authority  over  my  own  affairs. 
What  are  you  smiling  at,  Anne  ?  " 

"  At  the  confident  way  in  which  you 
are  speaking,  darling.  '  Ho  jests  at  scars 
who  never  felt  a  wound ; '  and  you,  who 


have  never  yet  had  Love's  yoke  laid  upon 
you,  cannot  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
subjugation.  Tou  will  think  differently 
some  day,  little  one." 

"  One  would  think  you  spoke  out  of  the 
plenitude  of  your  own  experience,  Anne," 
said  Grace.  But  her  friend  did  not  reply 
to  her,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  resolution  to  part  with  her  property 
at  Loddonford,  which  Grace  had  adopted, 
and  which  she  clung  to  with  unswerving 
tenacity,  had  given  Anne  Studley  very 
great  satisfaction.  She  would  not  have 
originated  the  idea :  firstly,  because  she 
had  laid  down  for  herself  the  strict  rule 
never  to  interfere,  even  by  a  suggestion, 
in  the  management  of  Grace's  business 
matters ;  and,  secondly,  lest  on  such  a 
subject  she  might  be  led  by  her  anxiety  to 
betray  so  much  interest  as  to  awaken  sus- 
picion. In  all  their  communings,  Anne 
had  never  given  her  friend  the  least  hint 
as  to  the  place  where  her  father  had 
resided.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  in  a 
country  village  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Thames,  Grace  knew 
nothing ;  and  as  she  reiterated  her  deter- 
mination of  parting  with  the  lovely  villa, 
where  her  banker-uncle  had  dispensed  so 
much  renowned  hospitality,  Anne  felt 
relieved  from  any  apprehension  that  her 
fx'iend  should  discover  any  part  of  the 
truth  by  being  resident  in  the  accursed 
neighbourhood.  Not  that  there  was  any 
danger,  Anne  thought,  of  Grace's  coming 
across  her  father — it  could  be  no  part  of  the 
captain's  scheme  to  continue  to  reside  in  a 
place,  which,  even  to  his  dulled  moral  sense, 
must  be  filled  with  horrible  reminiscences, 
and  fraught  with  peril.  Thus  the  di-ead 
of  encountering  him  had  not  wholly 
actuated  her  in  her  strong  resolution  not 
to  accompany  her  friend  to  England.  It 
was  not  likely,  she  thought,  that  the  cap- 
tain, once  abroad,  would  give  up  a  life  on 
the  Continent — which,  as  he  had  told 
her,  was  agreeable  to  him — and  return 
to  a  place  where  he  would  bo  under  the 
surveillance,  and  at  the  beck-and-call,  of 
his  more  daring  and  more  prosperous  asso- 
ciate in  crime  ;  for  that  Heath's  absence 
had  been  only  temporary,  and  that  he  had 
long  since  returned  to  London  and  resumed 
his  position  in  the  bank,  Anne  knew  for  a 
certainty.  His  name,  as  has  been  said, 
was  never  mentioned  between  the  friends. 
Grace  knew  that — for  some  reason  of  which 
she  was  ignorant,  and  into  which  her 
delicacy  and  sisterly  feeling  did  not  allow 
her  to  inquire — any  reference  to  it  was 
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painful  to  Anno ;  but  the  periodical  letters 
from  the  lawyers,  ■which  the  young  heiress 
always  handed  to  her  friend,  wore  filled 
with  complimentary  allusions  to  the  ability 
and  steadiness  manifested  by  Mr.  Heath, 
under  whom  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were 
more  prosperous  even  than  in  Mr.  iliddle- 
ham's  time,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  "managing  director,"  as  he  was 
now  styled,  possessed  the  confidence  and 
goodwill  of  the  trustees. 

Of  course  a  man  like  Captain  Stndley, 
who  took  cai-e  to  be  kept  informed  of 
everything  in  which  bis  own  comfort  and 
safety  were  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
cerned, would  necessarily  be  acquainted 
with  this  state  of  affairs ;  and,  as  he  bad  a 
holy  horror  of  Heath,  to  whom  he  had 
confessed  his  inferiority  in  scoundrelism, 
he  would  naturally  keep  away,  to  avoid  any- 
thing which  might  lead  to  his  falling  into 
his  late  companion's  clutches,  and  again 
becoming  his  tool.  Anne  felt,  indeed,  that 
there  was  more  probability  of  her  encoun- 
tering her  father  on  the  Continent.  There 
was  no  likelihood  of  his  visiting  such  a 
place  as  Bonn,  where  there  was  neither 
pleasure  nor  business  to  attract  him ;  but 
the  travelling  tour,  which  Grace  had  hinted 
at  their  taking  after  her  return  from  Lon- 
don, had  more  possible  elements  of  danger 
in  it.  That,  however,  would  be  an  after 
consideration.  The  long  interval  of  rest 
and  peace  which  she  had  enjoyed,  Grace's 
never-failing  affection,  and  the  regard  and 
confidence  bestowed  upon  her  by  those 
among  whom  she  had  lived  for  so  many 
months,  had  had  a  quieting  and  salutary 
effect  upon  her  once  bruised  and  aching 
heart.  The  fear  of  pursuit  and  detection 
under  which  she  laboured  on  her  first 
arrival  in  Germany  had  now  almost  entirely 
left  her.  She  no  longer  passed  anxious 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  in  wondering 
what  had  become  of  her  father ;  and  she 
could  go  through  her  daily  task  of  i-eading 
the  English  newspapers  to  the  Frau  Pro- 
fessorin,  without  the  omnipresent  fear, 
which  at  first  haunted  her,  of  finding  in 
them  some  record  of  the  captain's  dis- 
covery and  disgrace. 

Nor  did  she  brood  now,  as  she  had  erst 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  with  sickening 
terror,  over  the  details  of  Walter  Danby's 
death.  Time,  the  consoler,  against  whom 
we  rail  for  blotting  out  from  our  memories 
the  features  of  the  lost  loved  ones,  and  the 
details  of  many  happy  bycgonc  scenes,  as  a 
compensation,  acts  a  beneficent  part  in 
throwing   a  haze   over    reminiscences   of 


former  trouble  and  distress.  The  hideous 
scene  which  Anno  Stndley  had  witnessed 
came  back  rarely  to  her  now,  and  then 
but  as  some  fragment  of  a  i)orturbed 
dream,  vague  and  indistinct.  The  illness 
consequent  upon  her  discovery,  the  fearful 
bargain  wrung  from  her  in  hor  terror,  its 
accomplishment,  and  her  flight,  all  seemed 
as  fantastic  and  unreal.  A  new  life  had 
commenced  for  her  at  her  meeting  with 
Grace,  and,  with  the  recollection  of  her 
troubles  and  her  wrongs,  had  passed  away 
hor  desu-e  of  avenging  herself  on  those  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  When 
she  lay  tossing  on  her  feverish  couch  in 
the  secluded  house  at  Loddonford,  her  sole 
prayer  had  been  for  strength  to  bring 
down  reti'ibution  upon  Walter  Danby's 
murderer  ;  but  that  feeling  had  died  out, 
and  now  she  only  prayed  for  a  continuance 
of  the  peaceful  life  which  she  was  leading. 
She  had  hoped  to  be  forgotten,  but  better 
than  that,  she  had  learned  to  forget.  That 
she  was  forgotten  she  had  not  a  doubt. 
Both  her  father  and  the  man  who  had  the 
right  to  call  himself  her  husband,  when 
they  found  that  her  intentions  were  not 
openly  hostile  to  them,  when  they  had 
learned  that  her  existence  was  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  idea  of  danger 
to  them,  would  soon  let  her  lapse  into 
oblivion.  Throughout  her  life,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  weeks,  she  had  been  as 
nothing  to  her  father ;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  Mr.  Heath,  who  seemed  to  have 
lived  down  any  suspicion  of  his  double 
•crime,  and  to  be  immersed  in  prosperous 
business,  would  bestow  a  thouglit  upon 
her.  Not  even,  Anne  imagined,  would 
the  sight  of  Grace,  with  whom  he  must 
necessarily  be  brought  into  contact,  revive 
the  suspicion  of  the  managing  director 
against  her  whom  he  had  first  met  in  com- 
pany with  the  young  heiress ;  and  even 
were  the  recollection  to  arise  in  Heath's 
mind,  Anne  had  no  appi'ehensions  for  the 
result.  She  knew  that  Grace's  discretion 
was  as  absolute  as  her  devotion,  and  that 
she  would  never  bo  betrayed  into  any 
avowal  which  might  compromise  her 
friend's  safety,  or  reveal  to  another  the 
secret  which  she  herself  had  never  sought 
to  penetrate. 

i'ranquillity  of  mind  had  conduced  to 
Anne  Studley's  bodily  health,  and  her 
renewed  vigour  and  stamina  had  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  improvement  of  her 
personal  appearance.  The  look  of  sadness 
and  suffering  which  illness  had  impressed 
on   her   countenance,  and  which   so  fas- 
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ciliated  the  romantic  Paul  Fisclier  on  her 
first  arrival,  had  entirely  disappeared. 
She  was  grave  still,  it  is  true,  with  a 
gravity  beyond  her  years,  but  the  Frau 
Professorin  often  declared  that  that  was 
"Waller's  style,"  and  suited  her  better 
than  any  other;  and,  when  particularly 
amused  or  pleased,  her  face  would  light 
up  with  a  smile,  which,  from  its  very 
inf  requency,  was  doubly  pretty  and  doubly 
welcome.  From  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  at  Bonn,  Grace  had  insisted  upon 
paying  her  friend  a  liberal  salary,  and 
Anne  was  thus  enabled  to  dress  well,  in 
her  quiet,  simple  taste,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  take  her  place  among  the 
visitors,  from  time  to  time  gathered  to- 
gether at  Madame  Sturm's  musical  even- 
ings. From  one  and  all  of  these  she  received 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration,  for 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  society  pleasantcr, 
less  formal,  and  more  thoroughly  natural 
than  in  that  class  which  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  the  ennobled  and  the 
bourgeoisie  in  the  German  nation.  It  is 
possible  that  this  arises  as  a  reaction  from 
the  ridiculous  pride  and  pompous  vanity 
of  the  "  vons,"  as  well  as  from  the  beer- 
swilling  boorishness  of  the  lower  classes ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  exists  as  a  fact, 
and  from  the  families  of  the  professors 
and  the  professionals,  of  which  Madame 
Sturm's  society  was  composed,  Anne,  as 
the  humble  companion  of  the  young 
heiress,  received  a  welcome  and  a  kind- 
ness such  as  she  would  have  been  a  long 
time  obtaining  in  England. 

Nor  was  her  popularity  confined  to  the 
stocking-knitting  dames  and  the  dreary  old 
gentlemen,  who  gathered  round  Madame 
Sturm's  coffee-table  and  the  professor's 
piano.  With  the  young  men  she  had  a 
very  great  success ;  and,  although  the 
erratic  Paul  Fischer  had  long  since  trans- 
ferred to  another  shrine  that  romantic 
devotion  which  he  had  imagined  himself 
to  have  experienced  at  the  first  sight  of 
Anne,  but  which  he  never  had  the  courage 
to  declare,  there  were  many  others  on 
whom  the  grave  and  matured  beauty  of 
the  young  P]nglish  girl  had  worked  its  due 
effect.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  Franz 
Eckhardt,  who,  by  nature  very  differently 
constituted  from  his  younger,  more  impul- 
sive, and  more  demonstrative  compn.nion, 
had  in  him  much  of  that  sweetness  of 
disposition  which,  mingled  with  rugged 
honesty  and  stern  fidelity,  is  so  often 
found  in  the  German  character.  To 
such  a  man   the   mixture   of  good  looks 


and  good  sense,  of  womanly  sweetness 
and  the  power  of  comprehension  and 
endurance,  but  rarely  accorded  to  women, 
which  Anno  possessed,  came  as  a  new 
revelation.  Never  in  his  experience 
had  he  met  with  anyone  so  completely 
reaUsing  his  idea  of  "a  perfect  woman 
nobly  planned ;"  and,  although  somewhat 
slow  of  conviction,  when  he  had  once 
adopted  this  idea  he  held  to  it  firmly,  and 
determined  to  do  his  best  to  win  Anne 
Studley  for  his  wife.  On  one  point,  that 
of  his  power  to  maintain  her  in  proper 
comfort,  he  was  completely  assured ;  for 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  brewer  in  a 
large  way  at  Hamm,  had  died  soon  after 
Anne's  arrival  at  Bonn,  and  Franz  was 
his  sole  heir.  Not  for  him,  though,  the  vats 
and  brewery,  and  all  the  sterling  acces- 
sories of  commerce ;  he  had  always  deter- 
mined to  part  with  the  business,  and  with 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  to  lead 
a  lazy  dilettante  life,  occupying  himself 
with  painting  and  music,  the  two  arts 
which  he  loved,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  excelled.  If  he  could  only  get 
the  English  girl  to  share  that  life,  what 
happiness  there  would  be  in  store  for  him  ! 
He  waited  long,  for  he  was  modest  and 
diffident,  as  are  most  brave  men  ;  but  he 
took  heart  of  grace  at  last  and  spoke  to 
Anne,  who,  of  course,  rejected  him — kindly, 
but  decidedly.  She  gave  him  no  gleam  of 
hope,  and  he  went  out  of  her  presence 
saddened,  but  loving  her  as  much,  and 
respecting  her  perhaps  even  more. 

And  Anne  Studley  kept  her  own  counsel, 
and  added  this  last  to  the  secrets  already 
locked  in  her  breast. 


SNAKE   WOMEN. 

Those  who  delight  in  being  in  at  the  death 
of  a  good  story,  or  in  witnessing  its  dis- 
solution into  a  myth,  with  that  pleasure 
which  destructive  philosophers  alone  enjoy, 
may  perhaps  be  interested  in  following 
the  various  mutations  undergone  by  the 
Lamia  story,  and  its  curious  adaptation  to 
the  mental  wants  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
ancient  Greece  no  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  the  existence  of  snake  women,  who 
tapered  off  from  a  beautiful  female  torso 
into  a  colubrine  lower  extremity.  En- 
dowed with  melodious  voices,  these  laud 
sirens — like  their  marine  cousins — lured 
beautiful  youths  into  the  woods  and 
devoured  them.  This  is  the  crude  form 
of  the  Lamia — a  semi-serpentine  witch, 
who  tempted  men  to  their  destruction. 
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The  uo.xt  shape  is  that  portrayed  by 
Philostratns  in  Lis  Life  of  Apollonius 
the  philosoplier.  Hero  we  have  L^-eius, 
a  huudsomo  youth,  strollinfj  on  the  high 
road  near  Corinth,  ''  thinking  of  nothing 
at  all,"  when  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
fair  damsel,  whom  ho  discovers  to  bo 
not  only  beautiful,  but  rich  exceedingly, 
dwelling  in  a  fine  house  in  Corinth,  sur- 
rounded by  wcaltli  and  luxury.  At  their 
wedding  feast  enters  Apollonius,  who 
denounces  the  damsel  as  a  Lamia,  (U*  ser- 
pent witch,  and  in  spite  of  her  entreaties, 
continues  to  speak  on,  till  all  at  once  the 
lad^-,  the  house,  and  all  the  show  of  gold 
and  jewels  within  it,  vanishes  utterly. 
This  thing,  saith  Philostratns,  was  known 
to  many,  for  it  was  done  in  the  middle  of 
Greece. 

Keats,  taking  hold  of  this  story,  recast 
it,  and  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
for  the  unfortunate  Lamia,  by  making  her, 
instead  of  a  witch,  a  damsel  temporarily 
thrown  into  a  serpent  form  by  enchant- 
ment, from  which  she  is  released  by 
Hermes,  only  to  expire  at  her  marriage 
feast  under  the  "  glittering  eye  "  of  tough 
old  Apollonius,  who  appears  to  have 
added  to  his  profession  of  philosopher 
that  of  a  witch  dix-iner,  and  in  that 
capacity  would  have  been  invaluable, 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  days  when  it  was  unsafe  to  be  an  old 
woman. 

The  Lamia  of  Keats  is  therefore  a  com- 
plete but  beautiful  perversion  of  the  old 
faith  concerning  the  Lamia?,  who  are 
always  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence. 

ilorc  akin  to  the  sentimental  idea  of 
the  Lamia  is  the  charming  mediiuval 
legend  of  the  daughter  of  Ypocr.os — pos- 
sibly Hippocrates,  who  ruled  in  the  Island 
of  Cos,  where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid. 
According  to  the  fourteenth  century  ver- 
sion :  "  Some  men  say  that  in  the  isle  of 
Cos  sits  the  daughter  of  Ypocras,  in  the 
form  and  likeness  of  a  great  dragon  that 
is  an  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  as  men 
say,  for  I  have  not  seen  her.  And  they 
of  the  isles  call  her  the  Lady  of  the  Land. 
And  she  lyoth  in  an  old  castle,  in  a  cave, 
and  sheweth  herself  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year.  And  she  was  thus  changed  and 
transformed,  from  a  fair  damsel  into  the 
likeness  of  a  dragon,  by  a  goddess  culled 
Diana.  And  men  say  that  she  shall  so 
endure  in  tliat  form  of  a  dragon  unto  the 
time  that  a  knight  come,  that  is  so  brave 
that  he  dare  come  to  her  and  kiss  her  on 


tho  mouth,  when  she  shall  turn  again  to 
her  own  kind  and  bo  a  woman  again,  but 
after  that  she  shall  not  live  long.  And  it 
is  not  long  since  that  a  knight  of  Rhodes, 
that  was  hardy  and  douglity  in  arms,  said 
that  ho  would  kiss  her.  And  when  he 
was  upon  his  courser,  and  wont  to  the 
castle  and  entered  into  the  cave,  the  dra- 
gon lifted  up  her  head  against  him,  and 
the  knight,  seeing  her  in  that  form  so 
hideous  and  so  horrible,  he  fled  away. 
And  tho  dragon  bare  the  knight  upon  a 
rock — maugre  his  head — and  from  that 
rock  she  cast  him  into  the  sea,  and  so  was 
lost  both  horse  and  man.  Also  a  young 
man  that  wist  not  of  the  dragon  went  out 
of  a  ship,  and  went  through  the  isle  till 
he  came  to  the  castle  and  into  the  cave, 
and  went  so  long  till  he  found  a  chamber, 
and  there  he  saw  a  damsel,  that  combed  her 
head  and  looked  in  a  mirror,  and  she  had 
much  treasure  about  her.  And  he  abode  till 
the  damsel  saw  the  shadow  of  him  in  the 
miiTor.  And  she  turned  her  towards  him 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  ?  And  he  said 
he  would  be  her  lover.  She  asked  him  if 
he  were  a  knight,  and  he  said  nay.  Then 
she  said  thut  he  might  not  bo  her  lover ; 
but  she  bade  him  go  again  unto  his  fellows, 
and  got  him  made  a  knight,  and  come  again 
upon  the  morrow,  and  she  would  come  out 
of  the  cave  before  him  and  he  should  then 
come  and  kiss  her  on  the  mouth.  And 
said  she,  '  Have  no  dread,  for  I  shall  do 
thee  no  manner  of  harm,  albeit  that  thou 
wilt  sec  me  in  the  likeness  of  a  dragon. 
For  though  thou  see  me  hideous  and 
horrible  to  look  upon,  I  would  have  thco 
to  know  that  it  is  made  by  enchantment. 
For  without  doubt  I  am  none  other  than 
thou  seest  now,  a  woman,  and,  therefore, 
dread  thou  naught.  And  if  thou  kiss  mo 
thou  shalt  have  all  this  treasure,  and  be 
my  lord,  and  lord  also  of  all  this  isle.' 
And  he  departed  from  hcv  and  went  to  his 
fellows  to  ship  and  let  them  make  him  a 
knight,  and  came  again  upon  tho  morrow 
for  to  kiss  this  damsel.  But  when  he  saw 
her  coming  out  of  the  cave  in  form  of  a 
dragon — so  hideous  and  so  horrible — he 
had  so  great  dread  that  he  fled  again  to 
the  ship,  and  she  followed  him.  And  when 
she  saw  that  ho  turned  not  again,  .she 
began  to  cry,  as  a  thing  that  had  much 
sorrow  ;  and  then  .she  turned  again  into 
her  cave,  and  anon  the  knight  died.  And 
since  then  might  no  knight  sec  licr  but 
that  ho  died  anon.  But  when  a  knight 
cometh  who  is  so  hardy  as  to  kiss  her,  ho 
shall  not  die  ;  bat  he  shall  turn  the  damsel 
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into  her  right  form  and  kindly  shape,  and 
he  shall  be  lord  of  all  the  countries  and 
isles  abovesaid." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  this 
story  the  ancient  Lamia  myth  is  com- 
pletely transformed.  All  our  sym- 
])athies  are  enlisted  by  the  daughter  of 
Ypocras,  while  the  fate  of  the  knights 
who  could  not  pluck  up  courage  to 
embrace  a  dragon  two  hundred  yards 
long,  excites  no  compassion  whatever. 
Her  cry  of  despair,  "  as  a  thing  that  had 
much  sorrow,"  is  the  crowning  incident, 
and  the  death  of  a  few  knights — more  or 
less — is  passed  over  with  complete  in- 
difference. 

Strangely  enough,  the  next  kindred 
story  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  family,  and  here  again  the  trans- 
formed woman  is  the  ill-used  person. 
The  early  Plautagenets  could  hardly 
be  designated  amiable  princes.  Their 
existence  was  cheered  and  enlivened  by 
parricide,  abduction,  sacrilege,  mutilation, 
and  other  pastimes  of  a  like  inspiriting 
character.  The  intensity  of  hate  which 
they  bore  each  other  exceeded  ordinary 
family  spite,  as  the  fury  of  a  Berserk 
excels  the  poorest  quality  of  Dutch 
courage.  In  the  indulgence  of  this 
mutual  hatred  they  gloried,  esteeming  it  a 
noble  tradition  of  the  family,  and  by  all 
means  to  be  kept  up.  One  day  a  priest 
came,  cross  in  hand,  to  Geoffrey,  son  of 
Henry  the  Second,  begging  him  to  become 
reconciled  to  his  father,  and  not  to  imitate 
Absalom.  "  What ! ' '  said  the  young  prince, 
"do  you  wish  me  to  waive  my  birthright?  " 
"  God  forbid,  my  lord,"  replied  the  priest, 
"I  wish  you  no  harm."  "You  do  not  com- 
prehend me,"  said  the  Count  of  Brittany. 
"  It  is  the  destiny  of  our  family  not  to 
love  each  other.  This  is  our  heritage,  and 
not  one  of  us  will  ever  renounce  it."  The 
grandfather  of  this  agreeable  youth,  also  a 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  drew  upon  himself, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  cruelly  maltreating 
a  bishop,  the  severe  remark  of  St.  Bernard, 
"  From  the  devil  he  came  ;  to  the  devil  he 
will  go."  Now  St.  Bernard  was  far  too 
great  a  master  of  language  to  use  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  without  some  special 
reason,  and  the  neatness  of  the  applica- 
tion will  be  learned  from  the  following 
legend.  Far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
Plautagenets  lived  an  ancient  Countess 
of  Anjou.  She  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  wife,  but  "peculiar  in  her 
ways."  She  never  went  to  mass,  and 
had    a    custom    of    slipping    off    quietly 


by  herself,  no  man  knew  whither.  The 
husband,  instead  of  letting  her  have  her 
own  way — like  a  sensible  man — fretted 
and  fumed  himself  into  a  fever  of  curio- 
sity and  jealousy.  Catching  her  one  day, 
just  as  she  was  preparing  to  make  off 
by  herself,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  order 
four  of  his  squires  to  hold  her  fast.  A 
terrible  scene  took  place.  Leaving  her 
mantle  in  the  hands  of  those  who  vainly 
essayed  to  retain  her,  and  leaving  as  well 
two  of  her  children  rolled  up  in  its  folds, 
she  seized  the  remaining  pair  of  olive 
branches,  vanished  through  the  window, 
and  was  never  seen  again. 

This  warning  to  inquisitive  husbands 
recalls  very  strongly  the  story  of  Melusine 
— be  the  same  of  Poitou  or  of  Dauphiny — 
the  progenetrix  of  the  noble  house  of 
Lusignan.  Brantomc,  in  his  life  of  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  Count  of  Montpensier,  relates 
that  the  Queen  Mother — Catharine  de 
Medifis — to  whose  service  he  was  par- 
ticularly attached,  after  arranging  a  truce 
between  two  of  her  hopeful  brood,  took  a 
fancy  to  go  somewhat  out  of  her  way  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Lusignan, 
a  Huguenot  stronghold,  destroyed  a 
few  years  before  by  Montpensier.  It 
appears  that  the  ruins  of  Lusignan  were 
magnificent,  for  Brantome  —  after  the 
method  of  Thucydides  and  Sallust — in- 
serts a  long  speech,  or  rather  lament,  of 
Catharine  over  the  destruction  of  the 
"  antique  pearl  of  all  the  king's  palaces." 
"  I  had  never  seen  it,"  said  the  queen, 
"  except  when  I  was  very  young,  and  passed 
by  it  on  the  way  to  Perpignan,  but  on 
account  of  my  youth  did  not  then  form  that 
impression  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  I  now  receive  from  its  ruins." 

"  Behold,"  continues  Bi-antome,  "  the 
pitifulness  and  ruin  of  this  place.  More 
than  forty  years  ago,  I  heard  an  old  veteran 
say  that  when  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  came  to  France,  they  brought  him  to 
Lusignan  for  the  delectable  pastime  of 
hunting  the  deer,  which  in  this,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  ancient  parks  of  France, 
were  in  great  numbers.  He  never  tired  of 
admiring  and  praising  the  beauty,  size,  and 
superb  workmanship  of  this  palace,  built 
(what  is  more)  by  a  certain  lady,  concern- 
ing whom  ho  made  them  tell  him  several 
fabulous  tales,  which  are  there  known  to 
all,  even  to  the  good  old  women  who 
washed  out  the  lye  at  the  fountain,  whom 
the  Queen  Mother  would  also  question 
and  listen  to. 

"  Some  of  these  said  that  they  saw  her 
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sometinios  conic  to  the  fountain,  to  bathe 
in  it,  in  the  form  of  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  widow. 
Others  said  that  they  saw  her,  but  very 
rarely,  and  that  on  Saturday  at  the  hour 
of  vesper.?  (for  while  in  that  state  she  did 
not  let  herself  be  seen),  bathing,  half  of  her 
body  being  that  of  a  beautiful  lady,  and 
the  other  half  a  serpent.  Some  said  that 
they  saw  her  fully  dressed,  walking  with 
very  grave  majesty,  and  othei-s  that  she 
appeared  on  the  top  of  her  great  tower  as 
a  beautiful  woman,  and  as  a  serpent.  Some 
said  that  when  any  gi-eat  disaster  was 
about  to  come  upon  the  kingdom,  or  a 
change  of  reigu,  or  death  or  misfortune 
to  any  of  her  relations — the  greatest  in 
France,  even  kings — three  days  before  she 
was  heard  to  cry  three  times  with  a  very 
shrill  and  terrible  cry.  This  is  held  to  be 
perfectly  true.  Several  persons  of  that 
place,  who  have  heard  it,  are  positive,  and 
hand  it  down  from  father  to  son ;  and 
also  when  the  siege  took  place,  many 
soldiers  and  gentlemen  of  honour  who 
were  there,  confirmed  it.  But  above  all, 
when  the  sentence  was  passed  to  throw 
down  and  ruin  her  castle,  she  uttered  her 
loudest  cries  and  wails.  This  is  very  true, 
on  the  testimony  of  honest  folk.  Since 
then  she  has  not  been  heard.  A  few  old 
wives,  however,  say  that  she  has  appeared, 
but  very  rarely. 

"Finally,  and  in  positive  truth,  she  was, 
in  her  time,  a  very  wise  and  virtuous  lady, 
both  as  wife  and  widow,  from  whom  sprang 
those  brave  and  generous  princes  of  Lusig- 
nan,  who  by  their  valour  made  themselves 
Kings  of  Cyprus,  among  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Geoffrey  J5ig-tooth,  who  was 
represented  as  of  lofty  statui'e  on  the 
portal  of  the  great  tower." 

Thus  far  ]5rant<")me,  who  is  disposed  to 
treat  ^lelusinc — snaky  or  not — with  all 
fitting  honour  ;  a  feeling  also  expressed  in 
a  very  characteristic  way  by  several  great 
families.  The  houses  of  Luxembourg, 
Rohan,  and  Sassenaye  altered  their  pedi- 
grees in  order  to  claim  descent  from 
ilclnsine ;  and  the  Kmperor  Henry  the 
Seventh  felt  especial  pride  in  being  able 
to  number  among  his  ancestors  the 
beautiful  colubrine  bride  of  Raymond  of 
Poitou. 

Oddly  enough,  some  of  the  lady's  own 
undoubted  descendants,  actual  members 
of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  displayed  a  sin- 
gular want  of  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
of  their  ancestress,  and  tried  very  hard  to 
shnlHe  off  the  snaky  coil.  A  certain  doctor 


of  theology,  one  of  the  order  of  preaching 
friars,  the  Reverend  Father  Stephen  of 
Cyprus,  of  the  royal  house  of  Lusignan 
— immensely  penetrated  with  the  grandeur 
of  his  family — produced  a  vohuno  of 
genealogies,  wherein  he,  after  a  certain 
clumsy  critical  fashion,  tries  to  demolish 
the  supernatui-al  character  of  Melusine. 
The  reverend  father  does  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  possibility  of  fairies  and  trans- 
formations. There  were  many  of  them, 
he  says,  both  in  England,  Spain,  and 
France,  "  who  were  nothing  more  than 
downright  devilish  sorceresses,"  allowed 
to  work  their  wicked  will  by  the  permis- 
sion of  God,  because  "  the  people  were 
infidels."  "  They  transformed  themselves," 
continues  Father  Stephen,  "  sometimes 
into  queens,  sometimes  into  animals,  and 
caused  themselves  to  be  greatly  loved,  by 
the  aid  of  the  devil,  who  fascinated  and 
deceived  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  not 
the  knowledge  of  God.  And  what  those 
did  formerly  the  sorceresses  of  to-day 
(I-jHT)  do  much  more,  but  not  to  those 
who  believe  faithfully  and  firmly  in  God, 
and  give  by  active  works  sufficient  proof 
of  their  faith."  It  was,  then,  not  the 
supernatural  that  Father  Strpheu  objected 
to.  His  main  difliculty  appears  to  have 
been  with  his  precious  genealogies,  wherein 
he  could  not  or  would  not  find  a  place  for 
his  Ophidian  ancestress. 

A  couple  of  hamdred  years  before  the 
time  of  Father  Stephen,  Jean  d'Ai'ras, 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  received 
orders  to  collect  all  the  information 
extant  concerning  Melusine,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  labours  "interviewed"  the 
Sire  de  Serville,  who  defended  the  Castle 
of  Lusignan  for  the  Englisli  against  the 
Duke  of  Berry.  In  the  presence  of  that 
prince,  the  said  Serville  swore  upon 
his  faith  and  honour  that  three  days 
before  the  surrender  of  the  castle  there 
entered  into  his  chamber  (though  the 
doors  were  shut)  a  large  serpent,  en- 
amelled blue  and  white,  which  struck 
its  tail  several  times  against  the  foot  of 
the  bed  whereon  he  was  lying  with  his 
wife,  who  was  not  at  all  frightened  at 
it,  although  he  was  very  considerably  so  ; 
and  that,  when  he  seized  his  swonl,  the 
serpent  changed  all  at  once  into  a  woman, 
and  said  to  him,  "  How,  Serville,  you  who 
have  been  in  so  many  battles  and  sieges, 
arc  you  afraid  ?  Know  that  I  am  mistress 
of  this  castle,  which  I  built,  and  that  soon 
you  will  have  to  surrender  it."  When  she 
had  ended  these  words  she  resumed  her 
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serpent  shape,  and  glided  away  so  swiftly 
ttat  he  could  not  perceive  her. 

Collecting  all  the  information  he  conld, 
Jean  d' Arras  found  among  other  things 
that  the  mysterious  Melnsine  came  from 
beyond  sea,  from  the  Islands  of  the  Sirens 
which  lie  beyond  Gaul,  that  is  to  say,  the 
British  Islands.  According  to  his  charm- 
ing book,  a  certain  king  of  Albany  (Scot- 
land)* became  a  widower,  and  going  out 
hunting  one  day  in  a  forest  near  the  sea, 
he  was  overcome  with  a  great  thirst,  and 
bent  his  steps  towards  a  certain  beautiful 
fountain.  Approaching  this,  his  ears  were 
saluted  by  delightful  sounds,  and  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  he  crept  gradually 
towards  the  fountain,  and  there  beheld  the 
most  beautiful  lady  he  had  ever  seen 
in  his  life.  Ho  was  so  entirely  overcome 
by  the  beauty  of  the  lady  and  the  melody  of 
her  voice  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  hunt, 
and — wondrous  in  a  Scot — forgot  that  he 
was  thirsty ;  indeed  he  was  so  enchanted 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  day 
or  night,  M'hcther  he  was  awake  or  asleep. 

After  a  stately  courtship  the  king  married 
the  lady,  who  exacted  from  him  a  pi'omise 
that  when  she  presented  him  with  an 
addition  to  his  family  he  would  on  no 
pretence  visit  her,  but  would  studiously 
keep  out  of  her  way.  It  appears,  however, 
that  King  Elinas  was  rather  a  feather- 
headed  person,  for  when  his  faiiy  queen 
Pressina  gave  birth  to  three  little  girls  at 
once,  Melusine,  Meliora,  and  Palatina,  and 
his  son  Nathas  brought  him  the  news  of 
this  happy  event,  he  immediately  dashed 
off  to  see  the  babies,  and  came  into  the 
room  where  Pressina  was  bathing  them. 
He  was  not  well  received.  Pressina 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  breaking  his 
covenant,  thus  bringing  ill-luck  on  him- 
self and  consigning  her  to  everlasting 
perdition ;  and,  catching  up  her  three 
children,  disappeared  from  his  sight  for 
ever. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Pressina  betook 
herself  to  the  Islo  of  Avalon,  called  the 
Lost  Island,  and  brought  up  her  three 
daughters  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Every 
morning  she  took  them  up  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, whence  they  could  see  the  country 
of  Ybernio  (Hibernia),  and,  bewailing  her 
sad  fate,  at  length  revealed  to  them  the 
story  of  their  father's  folly.  Melusine  and 
her  sisters  determined  to   revenge   then- 


*  There  were  in  the  later  middle  ages  no  less 
than  three  Albanias ;  one  the  ancient  Eijirus ;  one 
Northern  Russia,  including  pai't  of  Siberia;  and 
another,  that  indicated  in  the  text,  Scotland. 


mother's  wrongs,  and  being  half-bred 
fairies,  caught  the  thoughtless  king  and 
chained  him  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
"Brumbelioys  in  Northumbelande."  When 
they  informed  their  mother  of  this  pretty 
piece  of  work,  she  raised  a  fearful  outcry, 
and  like  a  forgiving  wife  and  a  good 
mother,  proceeded  to  punish  her  children 
all  round.  Palatina  was  shut  up  in  the 
mountain  Guigo  with  all  her  father's 
treasure,  until  should  come  a  knight  of 
her  kindred  who  should  dehver  her, 
possess  the  treasure,  and  conquer  the 
country.  JMeliora  was  banished  to  a  castle 
in  Armenia,  where  she  was  to  watch  a 
falcon  till  judgment- day  ;  while  such 
knights  as  should  come  and  also  watch 
by  it  through  the  twentieth  day  of  June 
without  slumbering,  should  have  their 
wish  in  all  worldly  things  except  in 
taking  Meliora  to  wife ;  but  in  the  event 
of  then*  expressing  this  wish,  would  be 
uulucky  oven  unto  the  ninth  generation. 

Melusine — because,  as  her  mamma  said, 
she  was  the  eldest  of  the  triplet,  and 
therefore  "  of  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
knownbetter " — was  condemnedto  beevery 
Saturday  a  snake  from  the  waist  down- 
wards; but  if  she  could  find  a  man  to  marry 
her,  and  who  would  faithfully  keep  his 
promise  never  to  look  upon  her  on  that 
day,  she  should  run  her  course  of  life  like 
an  ordinary  woman ;  but,  if  deceived  by 
her  husband,  should  wear  her  snaky  shape 
once  a  week  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
Going  sadly  on  her  way,  Melusine  wan- 
dered amid  the  woods  and  fountains  of 
Poitou,  where  fell  out  this  strange  adven- 
ture. Aymery,  Count  of  Poitou,  a  great 
nobleman,  had  adopted  Raymond,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Count  de  laForet,  a  j)Oor 
but  not  otherwise  undeserving  relative. 
While  out  boar  hunting  one  day,  this 
handsome  youth  and  the  Count  of  Poitou 
became  separated  fi-om  their  attendants, 
and  having  pursued  the  boar  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  of  Colombiers,  lost 
both  him  and  their  way,  and,  as  night  came 
on,  were  fain  to  camp  out.  Gazing  ujd  at 
the  sky,  the  Count  Aymery  told  Raymond 
that,  by  reading  the  stars,  he  knew  that 
the  subject  who  at  that  moment  slew  his 
lord  would  become  a  great  and  powerful 
prince,  the  founder  of  a  lino  of  kings. 
Hereat  arose  a  great  noise,  and  a  huge 
wild  boar  appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
huntsmen  were  so  completely  triken  by 
surprise,  that  they  made  a  clumsy  attack 
upon  the  beast ;  the  count  was  overthrown, 
and  Raymond  rushed  at  the  boar  with  his 
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sword,  -nhich,  glancinsf  off  bis  tough  hide, 
transfixed  the  unfortunate  count.  With 
another  stroke  he  laid  the  boar  at  his 
feet,  and  then  perceived  that  his  friend 
and  adopted  father  -was  dead.  Overcome 
with  liorror,  Raymond  sprang  on  his  horse 
and  rode  despei-ately  away,  not  knowing 
whither  be  went.  At  last  he  reached  a 
beautiful  glade  bathed  in  soft  moonlight, 
where,  at  the  foot  of  a  mighty  rock,  sprang 
up  a  fairy  fountain.  Around  the  fountain 
were  sporting  three  beautiful  damsels,  of 
whom  she  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
advanced  to  meet  the  strange  huntsman. 
To  this  beautiful  creature  Ixaymond  un- 
folded his  horrible  adventiu-e,  when  the 
serpentine  side  of  Llelnsiue's  character 
showed  itself  at  once.  She  recommended 
him  to  "play  possum" — to  mount  his  horse 
and  go  quietly  back  to  Poicticrs,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  The  hunt  had 
lieen  scattered,  the  various  members  would 
drop  in  singly,  and  when  the  body  of  the 
count  was  found,  the  carcase  of  the  dead 
boar  would  explain  the  catastrophe. 
Escaping  one  difiiculty,  Raymond  plunged 
into  another.  He  fell  violently  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  fairy,  and,  after  following 
her  recommendation  to  obtain  of  his  kins- 
man as  much  ground  around  the  fountain 
as  could  be  enclosed  by  a  stag's  hide  (Dido 
rediviva),  was  wedded  to  her  in  the  magni- 
ficent palace  erected  on  the  piece  of  ground 
so  craftily  obtained.  On  the  wedding  day, 
Melu.sine  made  him  reiterate  a  previous 
promise  that  he  would  on  no  account 
seek  her  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  ena- 
moured knight  confirmed  his  pledge  \5ith 
many  oaths  and  declarations  of  eternal 
love. 

For  a  while  all  went  well.  Melnsine 
increased  the  size  of  the  castle  and  added 
to  its  fortifications,  and  named  it  after 
herself,  Lnsinia  or  Lusignan.  The  love  of 
Raymond  for  his  beautiful  wife  survived 
the  appearance  of  a  largo  family,  and 
Melnsine  might  have  gone  down  to  her 
grave  in  peace,  had  it  not  been  for  her 
husband's  relations.  The  Count  de  la 
Fori't,  his  brother,  was  always  hanging 
about  Lusignan,  and  apparently  endeavour- 
ing to  poi.son  Raymond's  mind  agiiinst  his 
wife.  One  Saturday,  he  rode  over  post-haste 
to  Lusignan,  and  after  dinner  inquired  for 
Melnsine.  Raymond  simply  said  that  his 
wife  was  busy  on  Saturdays,  but  would 
be  glad  to  entertain  him  on  the  morrow. 
This  did  not  of  coarse  satisfy  a  brother-in- 
law,  who  straightway  said  that  the  country 
was  full  of  curions  stories  concerning  Mela- 


sine,  and  that  her  absence  on  Saturdays 
was  by  some  attributed  to  a  gallant,  and 
by  others  to  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 
Hereupon,  Raymond,  like  a  fool,  got  into 
,1  terrible  fury,  and  rushing  into  his  wife's 
apartments,  came  at  length  to  an  iron 
door.  Drilling  a  hole  in  this  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,  he  peeped  through, 
and  beheld  Melnsine  in  an  immense  bath, 
changed  from  the  waist  downwards  into  a 
serpent.  When  he  saw  this  sight,  his 
heart  smote  him,  for  he  recollected  him  of 
his  oath.  With  some  difficulty  he  re- 
strained himself  from  killing  his  brother 
on  the  spot,  and  gave  way  to  terrible 
lamentations,  for  he  well  knew  that  he 
must  now  lose  the  beautiful  wife  who  had 
been  his  chief  glory  and  delight.  Some 
time  passed  without  any  sorrow  coming 
upon  him,  till  one  day  news  came  to  the 
castle  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Raymond 
and  Melusine,  called  Geoffrey  Big  Tooth, 
had  attacked  and  burned  a  monastery  and 
a  hundred  monks,  among  whom  was  his 
own  brother  Froimond.  On  hearing  of  this 
crime,  the  father  exclaimed  to  Melusine, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  console  him, 
"  Away,  false  serpent,  contaminator  of  my 
honourable  race ! "  At  this  unmerited 
reproach,  Melusine  fainted,  and  having 
been  at  length  "  brought  to,"  embraced 
her  husband  tenderly.  A  very  touching 
scene  now  occurred,  in  which  Melusine 
displayed  gi-eat  beauty  and  elevation  of 
character,  and  finally  bidding  her  husband 
adieu,  fled  through  the  window  of  the 
castle,  leaving  the  imprint  of  her  foot 
upon  the  window-sill,  then  changing  into 
a  serpent,  Hew  thi-ee  times  round  the 
castle  she  had  built,  uttering  "  such 
heartrending  cries  that  every  one  wept 
for  pity,"  and  amid  a  frightful  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  finally  dis- 
appeared. 

In  compiling  his  romance,  Jean  d'An-as 
clearly  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
Melusine  traditions  alone,  but  used  up  any 
other  mediaeval  legends  which  came  to 
hand.  Palatina  shut  up  in  the  mountain, 
bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ypocras;  and  -Meliora,  in  her  Arme- 
nian castle,  is  the  well-known  Lady  of  the 
Si)arrowhawk,  mentioned  by  many  early 
travellers.  It  is  also  patent  that  in  the 
histories  of  Pressina  and  Jlelusinc,  he 
tells  the  same  story  twice  over.  Never- 
theless, the  beauty  of  great  part  of  his 
work  makes  ample  atonement  for  some 
confusion  and  a  few  repetitions,  and  it 
would  be  diSicnlt  to  find  a  more  favourable 
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specimen  of  medijeval  romance,  than  the 
Melusine  of  Jean  d'Arras. 

The  S3  {jossessed  of  special  critical  acumen 
resolve  the  founder  of  the  great  house  of 
Lusignan  into  a  more  myth,  and  Mr. 
Baring  Gould  gets  rid  of  Melusine  inge- 
niously enough.  She  "^vas  a  ■water-fairy, 
a  siren,  a  mermaid.  The  demi-fish  is  as 
old  as  the  hills  and  the  fountains.  Our 
old  friend  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
Mexican  god  Coxcox,  were  both  fish-gods, 
with  finny  lower  extremities.  These  figures 
indicated  the  sun,  which,  according  to 
ancient  cosmogony,  passed  one  half  of  his 
time  above  the  earth,  and  the  other  half 
in  the  sea,  into  which  he  disappeared 
nightly.  Rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Dagon, 
On,  Oannes — why  not  Johannes,  John,  or 
Jack  ? — this  deity  was  represented  on 
As.syriau  seals  as  half-man,  half-fish,  and 
this  curious  figure  is  the  primeval  pro- 
genitor of  all  sirens,  mermaids,  and  lamire 
whatsoever.  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
theory,  that  Melusine  was  not  a  mermaid, 
but  a  true  snake- woman;  but  a  still  more 
fatal  bar  exists  to  this  resolution  of  the 
difliculty.  It  is  that  in  referring  lamisB  as 
well  as  mermaids  to  Dagon  or  the  Sun, 
the  mythists  have  completely  overlooked 
the  very  important  point  that  the  serpen- 
tine form  is,  in  most  of  these  legends, 
imposed  by  a  higher  power  upon  a  fairy 
or  demi-goddess  during  a  certain  term  of 
punishment.  In  the  Melusine  story,  the 
colubrino  transformation  is  inflicted  by  a 
fairy  mother  on  her  child,  condemned  to 
expiate  in  that  shape  her  crime  against 
her  father.  In  the  far  East  this  identifi- 
cation of  the  serpentine  as  an  expiatory 
form  is  so  distinct  as  to  admit  of  no  pos- 
sible doubt :  the  transformation  in  the 
Chinese  version  being  not  partial  but 
complete.  Pih  Shay  tsing  Ke  (The 
History  of  the  Spirit  of  the  White  Snake) 
is  a  Chinese  romance  founded,  precisely 
like  the  story  of  Jean  d'Ari'as,  upon  a 
popular  legend ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  events  narrated  by  the  Frenchman 
were  supposed  to  be  comparatively  recent, 
while  the  Chinese  tradition  dates  from 
remote  antiquity. 

According  to  the  legend,  a  woman  is 
compelled  by  Po  to  wear  the  form  of  a 
white  snake,  in  order  to  expiate  during 
centuries  the  faults  of  her  previous  life. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  hundred  years  the 
god  decides  that  the  star  Wen-sing  (the 
star  of  literature)  shall  descend  upon 
earth,  and  receive  the  highest  honours. 
The  woman  is  allowed  to  resume  her  mortal 


form  and  to  marry  one  Han-wen,  in  order 
to  give  birth  to  Wen-sing.  After  passing 
through  innumerable  difficulties  and  adven- 
tures, during  which  she  meets  a  blue 
snake  expiating  crimes  like  herself,  she 
brings  Wen-sing  into  the  world,  and  is 
then  buried  under  the  pagoda  of  Loui- 
pong.  Twenty  years  after,  when  she  has 
fulfilled  her  term  of  expiation,  she  is  raised 
up  to  heaven.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  story  is  little  known  to  collectors 
of  folk  lore,  although  it  was  long  ago  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  learned  Stanislas 
Aignar  Julien,  and  I  therefore  make  no 
apology  for  introducing  it  as  a  new  element 
of  interest  in  reference  to  the  legend  of 
Lusignan. 

The  story  of  Melusine  has,  of  course, 
been  explained  in  various  realistic  fashions. 
Michelet,  with  that  splendid  disregard 
for  facts  which  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  his  countrymen,  declares  the 
"  true  Melusine  made  up  of  contradic- 
tory natures,"  to  have  been  Eleanor  of 
Giiyenne,  "  the  mother  and  daughter  of 
a  diabolical  generation.  Her  husband 
punished  her  for  the  rebellion  of  her  sons, 
by  holding  as  a  prisoner  in  a  strong  castle 
her  who  had  conferred  upon  him  such  vast 
possessions." 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  an 
easier  explanation  of  the  Melusine  story 
may  be  found.  It  is  clear  that  she  was  a 
Scotch  lassie,  uniting  the  beauty  of  a 
woman  with  the  wisdom  of  a  serpent,  a 
sort  of  north-country  Haidee,  the  daughter 
of  Mac  Lambro — a  fine  old  pirate  of  the 
period,  and  a  direct  ancestor  of  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  the  loss  of  whom,  with  his  ship 
and  pinnace,  brought  about  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field.  She  was  foolish  enough  to 
marry  a  Frenchman,  and  endowed  him 
with  great  wealth  in  gold  and  ships.  She 
was  therefore  a  sea-daughter,  and  invested 
by  the  yokels  of  Poitou  with  marine 
attributes.  Building  castles  for  her  lord, 
she,  by  degrees,  acquired  great  sway  in 
the  country,  till  she  got  old,  when  her 
husband  began,  like  a  shabby  foreigner,  to 
check  her  accounts  and  otherwise  vex 
her  life.  One  fine  day  this  treatment 
became  unbearable,  and  she  took  ship 
to  Scotland  and  refuge  among  her  own 
kindred.  Her  departure  had  to  bo  ex- 
plained somehow,  and  her  shabby  husband 
therefore  invented  the  snake  story  to 
cover  his  own  delinquencies,  and  justify 
him  in  ill-treating  his  children.  As  Mrs. 
Grundy  says,  "  these  foreign  marriages 
seldom  turn  out  well." 
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A  BROKEN  LILY. 

She  stood  beneath  the  linden's  lengthening  shade, 

Fair  English  Lily,  chiiate  and  calmly  glad ; 
False  Uope  her  maiden  trust  had  ne'er  betrayed, 

N'or  Memory  made  her  stainless  bosom  sad. 
For  still,  in  that  serene  and  guileless  bre;ist, 

Siveet  Love  and  steadfast  Faith  abode,  as  one ; 
So  waited  she,  alono,  in  perfect  rest. 

As  sleeping  flowers  await  the  climbing  sun. 

"  lie  left  me  when  the  lily  last  was  white. 

And  now  again  it  blossoms.     Happy  flower ! 
His  honey-lips  shall  touch  thy  cup  to-night, 

\\rhere  now  I  press  it.     Happier  I ,  a  shower 
Of  so  sweet  kisses  waiting !     Waiting  ?     Dear, 

I  chide  not  thee,  nor  the  slow-loitering  days. 
They  have  left  no  shadows,  for  the  hour  is  here 

That  brightens  all  with  its  meridian  rays. 
"Sweet  lily!    Lo,  he  set  thee  for  a  sign 

Between  u3  ;  and  my  heart  is  wholly  clear 
Of  one  disloyal  wandering  thought,  as  thino 

White  cbolico  is  of  stain.     I  should  not  fear 
Conld  he  so  search  my  soul  as  one  may  scan 

This  chaste  cool  cup.     Should  one   not  wholly 
shame 
To  lay  on  Love's  pare  altir  other  than 

The  perfect  gift  that  fits  its  purcd  flame .'  " 
The  linden  shadows  lengthened.     Still  she  stayed 

The  lily  at  her  lips,  which  tremulously 
Shook  from  their  soft  repose.    The  deepening  shade 

Crept  down  the  primrose  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
Wa3  it  dim  eve  that  drove  the  happy  rose 

From  that  sweet  face  ?     Stars  shook  in  night's 
blue  dome, 
And  still  she  stood,  that  lily  clasped  close 

To  a  cold  heart,  and  murmured,  **  he  will  come." 
But  he  came  never.     All  the  lilies  died, 

And  strew'd  the  sullen  earth  with  sad  shed  leaves. 
Kot  the  new  year's  new  rose,  in  all  ita  pride. 

Could  gladden  her  again.    As  one  who  grieves 
So  gently  that  the  sorrow  seems  new  sweetness, 

She  paled  and  slowly  passed.     On  her  dead  breast 
They  laid  a  lily,  tyi)e  in  ch.aste  completeness 

Of  a  pure  heart  now  snnk  to  perfect  rest. 
She  lies  beneath  the  yew-tree's  changeless  gloom. 

Her  gentle  soul,  reft  of  its  comrade.  Love, 
Went  seeking  hin>  be;fond  the  uudreaded  tomb. 

And  finds  him  far,  in  fairer  fields  above. 
While  one  who  loathes  the  leaden,  lingering  years, 

Creeps  sadly  on  through  life,  unloved,  alone, 
Bathing  with  sorrow's  unavailing  tears 

The  broken  lily  sculptured  on  her  stone. 


MARIGOLD. 

A  ROMANCE  IN  AN  OLD  GARDEN. 
I.S'    FOL'K   CHAPTERS.     CnAPTEIi    I. 

"  As  great  a  beauty  of  a  rose  as  ever  I 
seen  in  my  bom  days !  "  said  old  Peter 
Lally,  straightening  his  bent  back,  and 
gazing  tenderly  at  the  exquisite  bloom, 
which  was  the  product  of  his  skill.  "  To 
think  that  the  likes  of  it  must  ever  and 
always  be  sold  to  the  stranger,  and  never 
a  master  or  mistress  atllildebrand  Towers 
to  take  pride  ont  o'  it !  " 

The  old  gardener  sighed  impatiently,  and 
gazed  around  on  the  mossy  lawns,  glow- 
ing parterres,  and  verdant  slopes  fringed 
with  flowers,  which  had  been  to  him  as  a 
little   kingdom   for  si.xty   years.     Every- 


thing was  in  porfoct  order,  not  a  leaf  nor 
a  pebble  out  of  its  place  ;  even  the  ivy  on 
the  walls  of  the  Towers  was  clipped  trim 
and  close,  and  the  urns  on  the  quaint  old 
balustrade  were  blazing  with  oleanders. 
No  one  could  have  supposed  that  Hikle- 
brand  Towers  had  been  long  almost  as 
deserted  and  forgotten  by  tiie  world,  as 
the  far-famed  palace  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty. 

A  young  woman  was  walking  slowly 
througli  the  deep  purple-green  shade  of 
an  ancient  mossy  avenue,  that  led  up 
from  one  of  the  entrance-gates  towards 
the  gardens  of  the  Towers.  For  years  no 
wheels  had  cut  the  soft  g^ocn  turf  under 
hor  feet,  over  which  the  trees  met  and 
the  sunbeams  flickered.  Behind  the 
solitary  figure  the  path  lost  itself  in  a 
rich  gloom,  and  there  was  a  dreamy 
mystery  in  the  air,  as  the  girl  moved 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  through  the 
solitude.  The  thrush  uttered  a  few  lazy 
notes,  and  a  blue  dragon-fly  perched  on 
the  feathery  grass ;  but  no  other  sound 
or  movement  disturbed  the  stUluess  of 
the  spot. 

The  girl's  graceful  figure  was  clothed  in 
a  gown  of  homely  print ;  a  faded  scarlet 
shawl  was  folded  across  her  bosom,  and 
tied  loosely  round  her  waist ;  her  coarse 
straw  bonnet  had  fallen  backward  on  her 
shoulders,  leaving  uncovered  a  ripe  sun- 
burned face,  and  golden  head.  She  carried 
a  large  round  ba.sket,  which  dragged  upon 
the  turf  as  she  walked.  Leaving  the 
avenue,  she  threaded  a  maze  of  winding 
paths,  and  opened  a  little  green  door  in 
the  high  jasmine-covered  wall  of  a  vast 
old-fashioned  garden,  where  roses  and  tall 
lilies  sheltered  under  apple-trees,  and 
where  the  rich  perfume  in  the  air  ac- 
counted for  the  enthusiastic  humming  of 
the  bees. 

"  Peter  !  "  she  cried,  "  Peter  Lally,  I  am 
come  to  see  you  !  "  and  went  calling  on, 
by  peach-covered  walls,  under  ripe  pears 
that  hung  down  to  hor  mouth,  picking 
her  steps  between  musk  and  lavender,  and 
startling  flights  of  butterflies  from  the 
hearts  of  the  moss-roses. 

"Why,  it's  Marigold,"  replied  the  old 
man,  at  last  rising  suddenly  out  of  the 
raspberry  bushes  ;  "  and  glad  I  am  to 
see  your  purty  face  afther  the  night's 
dhramin  I  had  about  you !  I  thought 
the  Masther  of  Hildobrand  Towers  had 
come  home  to  us  at  last,  and  brought  a 
bride  with  him ;  and  1  met  the  lady 
walkin'  among  the    flowers,  an'  a  white 
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satin  gowa  tipon  her;  an'  when  I  looked 
at  her  again,  I  saw  it  was  Marigold  I 
'  An',  by  the  powers  !  '  said  I  to  myself, 
'  there'll  be  the  wars  of  heaven  an'  airth 
when  Ulick  hears  of  this ! '  An'  I  let  a 
screech,  an'  took  to  my  ould  heels  !  " 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  You  might  have  waited  to  see  where  I 
was  going,"  she  said ;  "  for  sure  I  am  that 
I  was  running  away  too.  Your  master, 
whoever  he  is,  would  be  a  bad  exchange 
for  my  Ulick,  Peter  Lally." 

"It's  aisy  to  talk,"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head,  "when  the  masther's  not 
to  be  seen — I  wish  he  wus !  Not  that 
yon  would  be  a  match  for  him.  Marigold, 
my  girl ;  for  the  Hildebrands  is  a  fine, 
mighty  family,  an'  must  marry  as  sich." 

"You  needn't  say  so  much  about  it, 
Peter.  I  belong  to  Ulick,  and,  if  I  were  a 
Hildebrand,  I  would  marry  him  all  the 
same.  As  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  no  Hilde- 
brand, in  a  dream  or  out  of  a  dream,  could 
tempt  me  to  give  him  up." 

"It's  the  right  kind  of  love,"  said  the 
old  man,  solemnly.  "  Stick  you  to  that ; 
an',  take  my  word  for't,  everything  you 
plant '11  grow." 

"  But  I  get  all  my  plants  ready  made, 
you  know,  Peter;  besides,  as  you  say, 
there  is  no  Mr.  Hildebrand,  and  so  we 
needn't  fight  about  him." 

"  He's  somewhere,"  said  Peter  Lally, 
sticking  his  spade  in  the  ground  and  lean- 
ing on  it  meditatively.  "Hildebrand Towers 
isn't  waitin'  all  these  years,  so  neat  and  so 
beautiful,  for  nobody.  Many's  the  time  I 
tould  you  of  the  lovely  Kate  Hildebrand, 
that  married  a  poor  man,  and  was  cut  off 
by  her  family.  That  woman  had  childher, 
whatever  come  of  them,  an'  sure  I  am 
that  a  grandson  o'  her's  '11  come  walkin' 
in  to  us  some  fine  mornin',  with  the 
Hildebrand  mark  as  clear  as  prent  on  his 
face." 

"  May  be  so,"  said  Marigold  ;  "  but  he's 
a  long  time  coming,  and  I  like  the  place 
very  well  as  it  is.  Perhaps  I  couldn't  get 
my  plants  so  easily,  if  a  flock  of  grand 
people  were  always  sweeping  in  and  out  of 
the  gardens." 

Peter  left  his  spade  standing,  disengaged 
his  thoughts  from  the  fortunes  of  the  Hil- 
debrands, and  proceeded  to  fill  the  basket 
which  the  flower-girl  placed  before  him. 
Long  ago  Peter  Lally  had  given  a  wife 
and  children  to  the  earth,  and  in  return 
the  earth  had  given  him  beautiful  crea- 
tures to  comfort  his  loneliness :  stout  trees 
of  his   own   rearinsr,  and   fair  lilies   and 


roses,  whose  innocent  loveliness  had  filled 
the  void  in  the  old  man's  heart.  Over  and 
above  his  devotion  to  his  calling,  the  gar- 
dener cherished  two  prominent  ideas  in 
his  mind.  One  was  a  loyal  attachment  to 
the  family,  in  whose  service  he  had  toiled 
for  sixty  years.  His  father  had  been  gar- 
dener at  Hildebrand  Towers,  and  at  sixteen 
Peter,  spade  in  hand,  had  entered  the 
gardens  where  he  had  siace  remained  to 
see  the  oaks  spreading,  the  ivy  thickening, 
and  the  Hildebrands  coming  into  the 
world  and  going  out  of  it.  They  were  a 
singular  family — handsome,  adventurous, 
and  remarkable  as  having  often  been  the 
subjects  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  fortune. 
The  first  Hildebrand  had  come  from  some 
northern  country  over  the  seas,  having 
first  married  the  widow  of  an  Irish  mer- 
chant, who  had  been  his  partner  in  trading 
to  the  Indies.  After  her  second  maniage 
the  lady  inherited  this  property  in  her 
own  country,  and  from  some  distant  sea- 
girt town  came  sailing  with  her  foreign 
husband  to  take  possession  of  it.  Story- 
tellers related  how  Hildebrand  the  first 
brought  a  chest  of  gold  with  him,  which 
had  to  be  carried  up  the  staircase  by  sis 
stalwart  men.  However  that  may  be, 
there  was  certainly  great  wealth  in  the 
family,  and  when  the  last  owner  of  Hilde- 
brand Towers  died,  a  childless  widow,  she 
left  a  large  fortune  behind  her,  for  which 
no  heir  had  as  yet  been  found.  The 
deceased  old  lady,  good  friend  and  beloved 
mistress  of  Peter  Lally,  had  firmly  believed 
that  there  were  Hildebrands  in  existence 
who  might  yet  appear  and  claim  their 
own ;  and  by  her  will  she  had  arranged 
matters  so  that  until  the  rightful  heir 
should  appear,  everything  must  be  kept  in 
good  order  in  the  house  and  grounds,  as 
though  the  master  were  expected  from 
hour  to  hour.  For  years  this  state  of 
things  had  been  going  on  at  the  Towers  : 
the  gardens  were  trim,  the  house  was 
swept  and  garnished.  People  sometimes 
came  out  of  curiosity  to  inspect  this  waiting 
liome,  and  ask  questions  about  the  family  ; 
but  the  watched-for  owner  had  not  yet 
walked  in  at  the  gate,  and  the  world  had 
grown  tired  of  expecting  him.  Peter 
Lally  was  the  only  person  who  believed 
that  the  expectations  of  his  departed  mis- 
tress with  regard  to  the  heir  would  be 
realised.  Most  people  shook  their  heads 
incredulously  when  they  were  spoken  of, 
and  looked  for  the  day  when  the  property 
would  be  divided  among  distant  con- 
nections of  the  family. 
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The  other  previiiliiiff  sentiment  of  Peter's 
luintl  was  ii  tender  interest  in  the  fate  of 
L'lick  and  Jlarigold,  who  bad  long  looked 
on  him  as  a  friend.  The  fortunes  of  these 
two  young  people  were  singfularly  alike : 
each  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  a  certain 
s-ynijiathy,  sprung  from  this  circumstance, 
had  drawn  them  together.  Marigold  was 
the  child  of  a  poor  gentleman,  who  had 
come,  sick  and  a  stranger,  to  a  roadside 
cottage,  standing  between  Hildebrand 
Towers  and  the  town  of  Ballyspinnen ; 
and  h:id  there  died,  leaving  Lis  little 
daughter  alone  among  the  cottagere.  The 
child  remembered  that  she  had  come  a 
lung  journey  over  the  sea,  and  had  lived 
in  many  dili'crent  places ;  but  she  knew  of 
no  friend  that  she  had  possessed  except 
her  father.  She  grew  up  a  waif  among 
the  poor,  and  was  supported,  out  of  charity, 
till  such  time  as  she  was  able  to  provide  for 
herself.  She  had  picked  up  a  little  educa- 
tion, could  write  a  good  hand,and  spoke  and 
carried  herself  with  a  certain  natural  dig- 
nity and  refinement.  Almost  from  the  first, 
old  Peter  Lall}-  had  taken  an  interest  in 
her,  paying  her  small  sums  for  weeding 
flower-beds,  and  making  many  an  easy  job 
for  her  sm.ill  fingers,  in  order  that  she 
might  early  taste  the  sweets  of  inde- 
pendence. As  she  grew  older,  he  instructed 
her  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  taught  her 
to  make  an  honest  livelihood  by  selling 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  town,  ilarigold 
(as  the  old  man  had  named  her,  because 
her  name  was  Mary  and  her  hair  like  gold) 
had  her  special  customers  iu  Ballyspinnen, 
whose  greenhouses  and  window- gardens 
were  entrusted  to  her  care.  Her  own 
home  was  a  tiny,  spotless  room,  in  a 
cottage,  half-waj-  between  the  gardens  and 
the  town,  and  was  wont  to  contain  little 
basides  Marigold  herself,  her  flowers,  and 
a  few  sunbeams.  "When,  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  Ulick  had  arrived,  a  tall, 
awkward  youth,  to  seek  bis  fortune  in 
B.illyspinncn,  the  happy,  flower-crowned 
face  of  little  Marigold  had  met  him  on  the 
liigh  road  with  the  smilo  of  a  friend. 
Friendlcps,  travel-soiled,  and  hungry,  he 
had  fallen  in  despair  by  the  wayside, 
when  she  had  shared  her  dinner  with 
him,  and  placed  all  her  little  money  in 
bis  hands. 

Ulick  was  now  a  clerk  in  a  bnsiness- 
house  iu  the  town,  having  risen  from  the 
post  of  messenger  ;  but,  then,  he  was  only 
a  vagrant  who  had  ventured  forth  from  a 
workbonae,  determined  to  fight  bis  way  in 
the  world.     The  friendship  made  between 


pity  and  gratitude  on  the  high  road  had 
never  been  broken,  and  the  years  which 
had  made  man  and  woman  of  these  two 
had  endeared  them  to  one  another  with  a 
love  that  was  everything  to  each. 

"  Let  the  basket  stand  here,  Peter 
Lally,"  said  ilarigold  ;  "for  I  want  to  go 
round  to  I'oU  Hackett,  and  see  my 
chickens."  And  Peter  retui-ned  to  his 
spado ;  while,  by  many  winding  paths, 
Marigold  reached  the  back  of  the  old  house, 
where,  at  an  open  window,  sat  the  house- 
keeper of  the  Towers  at  her  ncedlc-work, 
witia  one  eye  on  the  poultry-yard  and  the 
other  on  a  neighbouring  kitchen-garden. 
Poll  Hackett  was  a  buxom,  lively  widow, 
as  fond  of  variety  in  her  thoughts  and 
opinions,  as  of  colours  in  the  pattern  of 
her  dress.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  her 
to  change  her  mind,  and  a  stOl  greater 
pleasure  to  invent  and  explain  her 
admirable  reasons  for  doing  so.  As  she 
had  many  lonely  hours,  sitting  in  the 
vacant  old  bouse  in  hourly  exjjectation  of 
an  imaginary  master,  she  must  have  been 
sadly  in  need  of  occupation  for  her  active 
mii.d,  had  it  not  been  for  this  talent  of 
constructing  and  demolishing,  and  recon- 
structing her  beliefs  and  opinions  on  all 
matters  that  came  imder  her  notice. 
Whether  or  not  the  race  of  Hildebrand 
should  be  looked  upon  as  extinct,  was  a 
question  upon  which  she  was  never  weary 
of  ringing  the  changes  ;  and  her  feelings  of 
friendship  towards  Peter  Lally  fluctuated 
with  her  convictions  on  this  subject.  After 
a  long  gossip  with  Peter  over  the  matter, 
she  returned  to  her  solitary  sewing,  in- 
flamed with  ardent  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  being 
in  whom  the  old  man  put  his  faith. 
She  had  been  even  known  to  go  so 
far  as  to  air  the  sheets  in  the  hand- 
somest bedchamber,  and  fill  the  larder 
with  provisions,  which  she  herself  had 
been  afterwards  obliged  to  consume.  At 
such  times  as  this,  her  affection  for  Peter 
Lally  was  as  lively  as  her  sympathy 
with  bis  sentiments ;  and  the  only  fault 
visible  to  her  in  his  character,  was  a  too 
great  carelessness  in  his  preparations  for 
so  great  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  the 
master  of  Hildebrand  Towers. 

"  There  you  go,"  she  would  cry,  "landin' 
off  the  flowers  to  yon  girl,  to  bo  scattered 
over  the  country,  instead  of  makin'  j-our 
greenhouse  shelves  look  handsome  for  the 
man  that  owns  tbcm.  He'll  take  you  at  a 
short  yet,  Peter,  an'  I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
it  was  this  very  night  of  all  nights  that  he 
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would  come  walkin'  in,  axin'  for  his 
dinner ;  an'  never  a  bokay  you'd  have  to 
put  on  the  table." 

"  Aisy,  woman,  aisy  ! "  Peter  would  say ; 
"  he  won't  come  just  that  suddent  but 
what  we'll  have  time  to  dig  the  potatoes 
and  lay  the  cloth." 

The  nest  day,  however.  Poll  Hackett 
was  sure  to  be  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
because  the  sheets  had  been  aired  in  vain, 
and  she  had  made  an  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  her  favourite  pullet.  Before  evening 
she  was  sure  the  master  was  dead,  and 
would  never  appear,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  certain  he  had  never  been  born. 
Having  adopted  this  view  of  the  question, 
she  at  once  set  to  work  to  invent  her 
reasons  for  having  done  so ;  by  the  end  of 
the  week  she  was  ready  to  die  for  her 
faith  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  race  of 
Hildebrand  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  next 
time  Peter  Lally  came  in  her  way,  she 
tossed  her  head  in  disdain,  and  would 
scarcely  speak  to  him. 

This  variable  dame  now  met  Marigold 
with  smiles  of  welcome,  and  fluttering  out 
to  the  poultry  yard  in  gown  of  brilliant 
stripes,  and  flowing  cap-ribbons,  proceeded 
to  count  six  little  gold-feathered  chickens 
into  the  young  girl's  lap. 

"  They'll  be  quite  a  little  fortune  for 
you  towai'ds  house-keeping,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  you  mustn't  handle  them  too  much. 
Come  into  the  house  and  rest  yourself  a 
bit.  Sure  it's  as  good  as  my  own  house 
to  ask  anyone  I  like  into,  for  it  was  only 
yesterday  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there 
will  never  be  master  nor  mistress  here  but 
myself." 

"  Take  me  up  to  the  handsomest  rooms 
then,"  said  Marigold;  "for  I  have  a  fancy 
to  walk  through  them  this  evening." 

Poll  led  the  way,  and  Marigold's  auburn 
head  glimmered  along  the  old  brown 
winding  passages,  which  brought  them  to 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  flower-girl 
took  her  way  through  the  old-fashioned 
but  beautifully-kept  chambers,  walking 
solemnly  round  the  dining-room,  with  its 
dark  panels  and  shining  bronzes,  and 
studying  the  faces  of  the  dead  llilde- 
brands  that  gleamed  out  of  the  twilight 
on  the  walls,  intensifying  the  air  of  soli- 
tude in  the  place  with  the  fixed  gaze  of 
their  lack-lustre  eyes.  She  visited  the 
drawing-room,  with  its  long  polished  floor, 
queer  old  china,  and  faded  satin  furniture, 
stepping  lightly,  and  touching  delicate 
ornaments  softly  with  her  finger-tips,  as 
if   she  liked   the    contact   with   anything 


that  was  dainty  and  refined.  Poll  Hackett 
hurried  her  on,  however,  to  a  certain 
wardrobe  chamber,  where  hung  many 
rich  gowns  and  draperies,  which  were  the 
housekeeper's  pride  and  delight.  Poll 
was  glad  of  any  excuse  to  shake  these  out 
and  admire  their  varieties,  and  she  now 
threw  a  rusty  satin  robe  over  Marigold's 
peasant  dress,  hung  a  tarnished  gold- 
striped  Indian  shawl  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  a  veil  of  coffee-coloured  lace  upon  her 
head.  Seeing  her  reflection  in  a  long 
antique  glass,  Marigold  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  fun,  laughed  merrily,  snatched  up 
a  huge  spangled  fan,  and  swept  about 
the  room  with  a  comic  assumption  of 
dignity. 

"  It's  a  quare  long  time,"  cried  Poll, 
enraptured,  "  since  satin  tails  whisked 
over  yon  stairs  to  the  draw'n'-room.  Come 
down.  Lady  Madam !  come  down !  and 
let  the  poor  ould  gimcracks  see  the  sight 
of  a  misthress  among  them  again  !  " 

Marigold  laughed  and  obeyed ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  deserted  drawing-room,  giving 
mock  commands  to  Poll,  in  a  voice  and 
with  a  manner  that  made  the  house- 
keeper stare. 

"  Well,  well  ! "  gasped  Mrs.  Hackett  at 
last,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  it's  in  the  blood,  I 
suppose.  See  what  it  is  to  be  come  of 
gentlefolks." 

"  I'm  tired  of  it.  Poll,"  said  Marigold, 
pulling  off  her  veil,  "and  I  don't  want  to 
bo  reminded  that  I  come  of  gentlefolks.  I 
belong  to  poor  folks." 

She  sat  down  on  a  couch,  and  gathered 
up  the  Indian  shawl  on  her  arms ;  the 
fun  had  dropped  away  from  her  with  her 
veil,  and  she  sat  now  gazing  before  her 
with  an  abstracted  look  on  her  face. 

"I  don't  know  where  it  comes  from," 
she  said,  "or  what  it  means,  but  I  feel 
now  as  if  I  had  surely  worn  clothes  like 
these  before,  and  sat  in  a  chair  like  this, 
and  wrapped  such  another  shawl  about  my 
shoulders.  It  never  could  have  been  me  ; 
perhaps  it  was  my  mother,  though  I  do 
not  remember  her,  or  know  anything 
about  her.  Here,  Poll  Hackett,"  slie  said, 
throwing  off  shawl  and  gown  and  flinging 
them  to  the  housekeepei",  "take  these, 
and  never  make  such  a  fool  of  me 
again  !  " 

Marigold  walked  out  of  the  house 
and  back  to  the  gardens,  where  Peter 
Lally  put  the  basket  of  plants  on  her 
head,  bade  her  good  evening,  and  closed 
the  garden  gate  behind  her. 
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She  was  crossing  a  mossy  glade,  which 
formed  a  gi-een  terraced  recess  between 
two  groves  of  ancient  trees,  when  she  saw 
a  figure  coming  to  meet  her.  It  was 
Ulick,  who  took  the  basket  from  hor  head, 
saying — 

"  I  hope  I  shall  soon  take  it  down  for 
good.  Let  it  stand  here  a  little,  while  we 
enjoy  ourselves." 

"  You  must  not  despise  my  flowers,  or 
I  shall  think  you  arc  ashamed  of  me." 

"  You  shall  have  as  many  as  you  ])lease 
in  your  little  garden  and  in  your  windows, 
but  yon  shall  not  wear  them  any  more 
upon  your  head." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  they  sat  upon 
an  old  moss-eaten  stone  scat  under  shelter 
of  a  venerable  sun-dial,  the  roses  and 
geraniums  at  their  feet.  Ulick  had  a  fine, 
intelligent  face,  and  a  look  of  manly  inde- 
pendence in  his  bearing ;  he  did  not  seem 
famished,  nor  miserable,  nor  dispirited  now. 

"Ah,  flick,"  said  JIarigold,  "when  I 
see  yon  looking  every  day  more  and  more 
like  a  gentleman,  I  often  wonder  how  yon 
content  yourself  with  me." 

"And oh,  ^Marigold,"  said  Ulick,  "when 
I  remember  the  day  you  gave  your  dinner 
on  the  road  to  a  poor  ragged  boy,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  you,  who  are  come  of 
irentlcfolks,  do  not  cut  my  acquaintance." 

"  But  you  are  come  of  gentlefolks  yonr- 
,^elf,  Ulick." 

"And  that  is  the  only  thing  that  interests 
you  about  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ulick  ! " 

"  Come,  come,  my  love  !  let  ns  trouble 
ourselves  no  more  about  those  who  are 
iload  and  buried,  and  as  unknown  to  us  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  were  well 
Kiet,  and  we  have  been  and  are  going  to 
be  very  happy.  I  have  seen  a  little  cottage 
that  will  suit  us  exactly,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  more " 

"  You  can't  afford  it  yet,  Ulick." 

"But  I  can,  Marigold;  I  have  got  a 
rise  Ln  my  salary,  and  I  can,  and  I  will." 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

WIXCIlESTKn. 

From  all  the  sis  principal  approaches  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Winchester  there  are 
glimpses  of  the  old  cathedral.  The  best 
are  those  from  the  hill  road  to  Portsmouth, 
past  the  Downs,  acro.sa  the  vale  of  Chil- 
conib,  and  from  the  Romsey  side  of  the 
road.  When  you  stand  at  these  stations 
and  look  at  the  cathedral,  you  are  looking 
at  an  ancient  British  city. 


By  the  early  Celtic  invaders,  who  found 
their  way  here  from  Porchcster,  the  forest- 
circled  city  was  called  by  the  bright  and  re- 
joicing name  of  Cacr  Gwcnt,  or  "the  White 
City,"  and  from  thence,  one  after  another, 
fresh  swarms  of  Celts  were,  it  is  supposed, 
alternately  sent  to  found  and  people  'Win- 
chester, Dorchester,  and  Shaftesbury. 
When  those  two  martial  brothers,  idealised 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  Cymbeline,  Guide- 
rius  and  Arviragus,  rebelled  against 
Claudius,  according  to  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, Claudius  was  besieged  by  the 
Britons  at  Winchester.  At  the  close 
of  Vespasian's  campaign  in  England,  his 
successor,  P.  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  de- 
feated the  Cangi  and  Silures,  fortified  Win- 
chester in  the  good  old  mathematical  Roman 
waj'.  The  site  of  the  summer  camp  used 
by  the  Roman  garrison  of  Winchester  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  Catherine  Hill,  a  mile 
from  Winton.  It  was  a  strong  isolated 
fort,  with  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
Roman  road  leading  from  Winchester  to 
Porchcster  on  the  other.  There  are  still 
traces  to  be  seen  of  such  old  Roman  roads 
between  Winchester,  Silchester,  and  old 
Sarum.  Arviragus,  that  sturdy  Guerilla 
chief  of  these  early  British  wars,  being 
at  last  finally  defeated  in  North  Wales 
by  the  Romans,  was  given  up  by  the 
Brigantes,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome. 
Claudius,  struck  with  his  invincible 
courage  and  pride,  generously  gave 
the  Celtic  champion  his  liberty,  and  sent 
him  back  to  reign  in  England — the  pro- 
vince of  the  Belgiu  being  his  dominion, 
and  his  capital  Winton,  not  Gloucester, 
which  the  grateful  Arviragus  had  built,  and 
which  he  had  christened  in  honour  of  his 
conqueror  Claudius,  i.e.,  Claudiocastra. 
This  Arviragus  of  Shakespeare  is,  our 
readers  should  be  remiuded,  the  Caradoc 
of  our  old  Welsh  bards  and  the  brave 
Caractacus  of  ordinary  EnglLsh  history. 
Thenceforward  Arviragus  rechristcned 
himself  Tiberius  Claudius  —  King  and 
Legate  of  the  august  emperor  in  Britain 
and  conqueror  of  the  Cogidubni  (people 
of  Gloucestershire). 

The  fiery  insurrection  of  Boadicea  fol- 
lowed, and  Winton  would  soon  have  fallen 
before  her  knives  and  scythes,  had  not 
Parlinus,  the  Roman  Propraetor,  stopped 
her  march  forward  by  lopping  down  eighty 
thousand  of  the  infuriated  Britons.  That 
Amazonian  heroine,  that  Celtic  Joan  of  Arc, 
was  buried,  it  is  said,  at  Wilton.  This 
daughter  of  Caractacus,  alias  Caradoc, 
alias  Arviragus,  was  praised  for  her  beauty 
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and  vii-fcue by  Martial,  aud  with  Lerlnisband, 
the  senator  Pudens,  is  commended  by  St. 
Paul  in  one  of  his  epistles,  as  eminent 
among  the  saints.  The  son  of  Arviragus 
was  Mai'ins ;  the  son  of  Marius  was 
Coil  us  (old  King  Cole),  and  the  son  of 
old  Cole,  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king 
of  the  world.  This  Lucius,  we  may  observe, 
was  called  by  his  Wiltshire  subjects, 
"  The  Great  Light." 

The  special  legend  of  Winchester  cathe- 
dral, however,  refers  not  to  these  half- 
apocryphal  early  British  kings,  but  to 
Alfred's  honest  friend  and  adviser,  Saint 
Swithin. 

St.  Swithin  shared  with  St.  Neot  the 
glory  of  educating  our  Alfred.  He  was 
chancellor  under  Egbert  and  Ethelwolf, 
and  "  to  him,"  says  Loi'd  Campbell,  "  the 
nation  was  indebted  for  instilling  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  heroism,  and  virtue  into 
the  mind  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  sove- 
reigns." He  also  accompanied  Alfred  on 
his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  a  learned,  humble, 
and  charitable  man  without  a  doubt ;  a 
devout  champion  of  the  Church,  and  muni- 
ficent in  building,  like  most  of  the  prelates 
of  that  time. 

St.  Swithin  figures  in  our  Protestant 
calendar  as  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors — we  will  come  to  the 
story  by-and-by — and,  in  this  character, 
says  a  clever  writer,  "  perhaps  a'  water- 
spout would  be  his  most  appropriate 
attribute  ;  but  he  has  still  graver  claims 
to  reverence.  He  ought  to  be  con- 
spicuous in  a  series  of  our  southern 
canonised  worthies,  bearing  the  cope, 
mitre,  and  pastoral  staff  as  a  bishop, 
and  the  great  seal  as  chancellor  ;  and, 
thus  distinguished,  he  should  be  placed  in 
connection  with  the  kingly  Alfred,  the 
wise  St.  Neot,  St.  Duustan  the  skilful 
artificer,  and  St.  Ethelwald  the  munifi- 
cent scholar." 

Among  the  notable  miracles  alleged  to 
have  been  worked  by  St.  Swithin  is  this — 
that  after  he  had  built  the  bridge  at  Win- 
chester, a  woman  came  over  it  with  her 
lap  full  of  eggs,  which  a  rude  follow 
broke,  but  the  woman  showing  the  eggs  to 
the  saint,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  and  blessed  the  eggs, 
"  and  they  were  made  whole  and  sounde." 
To  this  may  be  added  another  story — 
that  when  the  saint's  body  was  translated 
or  removed,  two  rings  of  iron,  fastened  on 
his  gravestone,  came  out  as  soon  as  they 
were  touched,  and  left  no  mark  of  their 


place  in  the  stone  ;  but  when  the  stone 
was  taken  up  aud  touched  by  the  rings, 
they  of  themselves  fastened  to  it  again. 

In  the  year  80-5,  says  a  second  miracle- 
monger,  St.  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, to  which  rank  he  was  raised  by 
King  Ethelwolf  the  Dane,  dying,  v.as 
canonised  by  the  then  Pope.  He  had 
specially  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  open 
churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the 
minster,  as  was  usual  with  other  bishops, 
and  the  request  had  been  complied  ynth  ; 
but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonised, 
taking  it  into  their  heads  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  the  saint  to  lie  in  the  open 
churchyard,  resolved  to  remove  his  body 
into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been 
done  with  solemn  procession  on  the  Idth 
of  July.  It  rained,  however,  so  violently 
on  that  day,  and  for  forty  days  succeeding, 
as  had  hardly  ever  been  known,  which 
made  them  set  aside  then-  design  as  here- 
tical and  blasphemous ;  so,  instead,  they 
erected  a  chapel  over  his  grave,  at  which 
many  miracles  were  said  to  have  been 
wrought. 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanac  for  1G97, 
an  old  saying,  together  with  one  of  the 
miracles  before  related,  is  noticed  in  these 
lines : — 

In  this  montli  is  St.  Smtliin's  day; 
On  which,  if  that  it  rain,  they  say 
Full  forty  days  after  it  will,  _ 
Or,  more  or  less,  some  raiu  di-itUI. 
This  Swithin  was  a  saint,  I  trow. 
And  Winchester's  bishop  also, 
Who  in  his  time  did  many  a  feat, 
As  Popish  legends  do  repeat ; 
A  woman,  having  broke  her  eggs, 
By  stumbling  at  another's  legs, 
For  which  she  made  a  woful  cry, 
St.  Swithin  chanced  for  to  corao  by. 
Who  made  them  all  as  sound  or  more 
Than  ever  that  they  were  before. 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  uo 
*Tis  more  than  you  or  I  do  know  • 
Better  it  is  to  rise  betime. 
And  to  make  hay  while  sun  doth  shine, 
Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies 
Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devise. 

The  satirical  Churchill,  says  one  of 
Hone's  clever  writers,  also  mentions  the 
sujjerstitious  notions  concerning  rain  on 
this  day : — • 

July,  to  whom  the  dog-star  in  her  train, 

St.  James  gives  oisters,  and  St.  Swithin  raiu. 

The  same  legend  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Brand,  from  a  memorandum  by  ilr. 
Douce;  "I  have  heard  these  lines,"  he 
says,  "  upon  St.  Swithin's  day  : — 

St.  Swithin's  day,  if  thou  dost  vain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain  : 
St.  Swithin's  day,  if  thou  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  no  mair." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his 
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Huiaour,  has  a  touch  at.  almanac  wisdom, 
and  oil  St.  SwitUiu's  power  over  the 
weatlier : — 

Enter  SoBDiDO,  Macilente,  Hike. 

SoKD.  (looiinn  at  an  almanac).  O  rare!  good, 
gooJ,  good,  ^ood,  good !  I  thank  my  sUu-3,  I  tUauk 
my  stars  for  it. 

ilALi.  ((i.-.i<(.).  Said  I  not  true?  'Tis  SordiJo 
the  farmer— a  boar  and  brother  to  that  swine  was 
hero. 

Soitn.  Excellent,  excellent,  excellent !  as  I  coald 
wish,  as  I  could  wish !  Ila,  ha,  ha !  I  will  not  sow 
my  grounds  this  year.  Let  me  see  what  harvest  shall 
we  h:ive  ?    June,  July,  August  ? 

5Iaii.  (it^r(t).  What,  is't  a  prognostication  rapi 
him  so  ? 

SoRD.  (reaJing).  The  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii.  days,  rain 
and  wind;  0,  good,  good!  the  xxiii.  and  xxiy.,  rain 
and  some  wind ;  the  xxv.,  rain,  good  still!  xxvi., 
nvii.,  xxviii,  wind  and  some  rain;  wovdd  it  had  been 
rain  and  some  wind ;  well,  'tis  good  (when  it  can  be 
no  better);  xxix.,  inclining  to  rain;  th.at's  not  so 
good,  now  ;  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  wind  andnoraiu  ?  'Slid, 
stay ;  this  is  worse  and  worse ;  what  siiys  he  of  St. 
Swithin's?  turn  back,  look,  St.  Swithin's,  the  xv. 
day — variable  weather,  for  the  most  part  rain,  good. 
For  the  most  part  rain;  why,  it  should  rain  forty 
days  after,  now,  more  or  less ;  it  was  a  rule  hold 
afore  1  was  able  to  hold  a  plough,  and  yet  here  are 
two  days  no  rain ;  ha !  it  makes  mo  muse. 

And  Gray  alludes  to  the  same  super- 
stition in  these  lines  : — 

Now.  if  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  loursi. 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  dwin, 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  when 
England  was  slowly  consolidating  into  one 
powerful  kingdom,  the  cathedral  city  of 
Winchester  was  a  place  of  such  import- 
ance that,  when  Egbert  conquered  Corn- 
wall, drove  back  the  Welsh,  and  over- 
threw the  Mercians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wily,  his  first  act,  after  he  became  sole 
monarch  of  P]ngland,  was  to  turn  Win- 
chester into  his  capital  and  metropolis, 
and,  in  Winchester  cathedral,  he  was 
solemnly  crowned  "  King  of  all  Eng- 
land." But  fresh  troubles  awaited  the 
conqueror  and  master  of  England.  The 
savage  Norsemen  ciist  their  hungry 
swarms  upon  our  shores ;  their  black  sails 
began  to  appear  at  Southampton,  Port- 
land, in  Devonshire,  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
Northumberland,  and  Lincoln.shirc.  In 
one  year  alone  of  Ethelwolf's  reign,  throe 
bloody  battles  were  fought  with  the  savage 
invaders  at  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and 
London  ;  and  Ethelwolf  him.^ielf  was  de- 
feated off  Charraonth  in  a  fierce  struggle 
with  thirty-five  sail  of  the  Pag.an  enemy. 
In  this  battle  it  was  that  Hercfrith,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  another  war- 
like Saxon  prelate  were  slain.  This  unfor- 
tunate bishop  was  the  successor  of  the 
great  St.  Swithin,  to  whom  Egbert   had 


confidently  entrusted  the  education  of  his 
son  Ethelwolf.  It  was  the  dread  of  these 
Danish  hordes,  the  robber  colonists  of  the 
frozen  yet  teeming  north,  that  induced 
King  Ethelwolf  to  grant  a  charter,  with 
special  privileges,  to  priests,  in  approval 
of  which  pious  concessions  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  for  the  time  being  sot  ajiart 
every  Wednesday  of  the  week,  as  a  day  of 
general  supplication  to  God  against  the 
Danes.  This  charter,  at  first  confined  to 
Wesscx,  was,  in  8-51,  at  a  council  of  the 
lesser  states,  held  at  Winchester,  ex- 
tended to  all  the  other  Anglian  and  Saxon 
nations. 

It  was  in  a  lull  during  these  fierce  forays 
of  the  Norsemen,  that  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  taking 
with  hira  the  David  of  King  Ethelwolf's 
household,  his  youngest  and  best-beloved 
son  Alfred,  a  child  then  only  in  his  fifth  year. 
Followed  by  a  splendid  retinue  of  English 
nobles,  the  boy-prince  passed  from  cathe- 
dral to  cathedral  of  Franco,  and  eventually 
visited  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold,  whoso 
child-daughter,  Judith,  then  in  her  eleventh 
year,  he  married. 

But  Winchester  and  its  cathedral — for, 
after  all,  the  history  of  the  two  is  insepar- 
able— were  soon  witnesses  of  an  event  more 
important  for  the  future  than  even  the 
throning  of  Egbert  or  the  great  charter 
of  the  Saxon  clergy.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Winchester  that  the  principal 
citizens  and  traders  of  the  placp  formed 
themselves  into  a  brotherly  and  defensive 
association,  under  royal  sanction,  and 
called  themselves  a  guild,  a  full  century 
bL'i'orc  those  groat  trade  unions  of  the 
masters  of  capital  were  founded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  brave,  wise, 
and  good  King  Alfred  loved  the  city 
where  he  had  assumed  the  Saxon  crown. 
He  had  royal  palaces  at  Chippenham 
and  Wilton,  one  in  Somersetshire,  and 
one  in  Hampshire.  But  Winchester 
—  the  Winton  or  Vcnta  Castrum,  the 
harbour-fort  of  the  Romans  —  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Alfred  the  warrior 
and  the  philo.sophcr,  and  hero  he  kept  the 
public  records  and  the  celebrated  Code.x 
Wintoniensis  or  general  survey  of  his 
new  kingdom,  which  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
precursor  of  the  better-known  Doomsday 
Book  of  our  Norman  Conqueror.  Here, 
too,  King  Alfred  fixed  his  chief  and 
central  court  of  justice,  as  we  find 
noted  in  the  trial  of  certain  Danish 
pirates  who,  breaking  the  treaty  of 
Heddington,  had  again    landed  as  rough 
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foragers  in  England.  No  ■wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Asser,  the  chronicler,  emphati- 
cally calls  Winchester  the  royal  city. 
All  that  Alfred  could  do  for  Win- 
chester he  did :  he  gathered  there  the 
great  and  -wise  of  the  land  ;  and  there, 
■with  Asser,  his  faithful  Welsh  monk 
and  secretary,  he  sat  in  friendly  converse, 
translating  the  philosophic  maxims  of 
Boetius.  And  ■when  the  king  resolved, 
one  day,  in  a  pious  inspiration  of  regretful 
friendship,  to  found  a  monastery  to  Saint 
Grimbald,  that  good  French  monk  ■whom 
he  had  allured  from  France  to  conduct  his 
ne-w  university  at  Oxford,  Alfred  chose 
Winchester  for  the  site  of  the  building, 
■which  ■was  after-wards  erected  on  the  soiith 
side  of  the  cathedral.  And  this  place  be- 
came the  chief  of  the  monasteries — Athel- 
ney,  Shaftesbury,  and  St.  Mary's,  Win- 
chester— that  this  ■wise  and  pious  king 
erected.  And  ■when  Alfred  died,  ■worn  out 
by  the  cruel  disease  that  had  racked  him 
for  thirty  years,  he  ■was  buried  in  a  por- 
phyry monument  in  Winchester  cathedral, 
till  his  o^wn  grave  in  the  newer  abbey 
could  be  completed.  Edmund,  a  son  -whom 
Alfred  had  himself  caused  to  be  cro^wned 
during  his  lifetime,  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  and  his  inscribed  gravestone 
and  coffin-chest  are  still  shown.  Edward, 
Alfred's  second  son,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  com- 
pleted his  father's  monastery  of  St. 
Grimbald,  and  endowed  it  with  lands ; 
and  in  this  new  minster  Alfred's  widow 
then  hid  her  sorrow,  and  was  in  time 
admitted  to  the  Church's  calendar  as  a 
saint. 

The  first  bishop  chosen  by  King  Alfred 
for  Winchester  was,  so  tradition  says,  the 
worthy  Denewnulphus,  the  vei'y  herdsman 
of  Athelney  marshes  in  whose  hut  the  king 
had  sheltered  when  in  such  imminent 
peril  from  the  Danes.  It  is  supposed  that 
Dene wnulphus's  wife  must  have  died  before 
he  accepted  the  bishopric.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  energetic  prelate  and  a  zealous  coun- 
sellorof  Alfred's.  On  thedeathof  the  herds- 
man-bishop, the  king,  probably  impatient 
of  all  inferior  persons,  kept  the  see  vacant 
for  seven  years,  till  the  Pope  threatened 
him  with  excommunication.  Denewnul- 
phus's  successor,  Frithsten,  a  pupil  of  St. 
Grimbald,  behaved  in  a  most  unepiscopal 
way,  for  he  resigned  his  see  after  twenty- 
two  years,  even  surrendered  that  key,  more 
powerful  even  than  St.  Peter's,  the  money- 
box key,  and  gave  up  the  calm  sunset  of 
his  days  to  contemplation. 


Frithsten's  successor  was  another  scholar 
of  Grimbald,  a  quiet  charitable  man,  fi-ee 
from  pride,  who  used  to  spend  hours  every 
day  pacing  round  churchyards  and  praying 
for  the  dead.  His  successor  was  St.  Elphege 
the  Bald,  a  nephew  of  the  mischievous  St. 
Dunstan. 

The  next  bishop,  Elfinus,  not  content 
with  that  good  mouthful,  Winchester, 
secured  Canterbury  also,  and  then  hurried 
to  Rome  in  mid-winter  to  secure  the 
Pope's  blessing  and  assent.  In  crossing 
the  Alps  the  snow  was  so  deep,  that  the 
new  bishop  and  his  retinue  had  to  kill 
their  horses,  and  roll  themselves  up  in 
their  warm  flesh.  Nevertheless  the  bishop 
died,  and  was  carried  back  to  Winchester 
cathedral  for  interment. 

Many  a  better  man  than  the  old  saints, 
who  had  for  so  many  centuries  glorified 
her  with  light,  and  hymn,  and  incense, 
lies  in  this  venerable  cathedi-al.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  worthies  of 
Winchester  we  should  place  that  honest 
fisherman,  Izaak  Walton,  who  lies  in 
Prior  SQkstede's  chapel,  among  proud 
knights  and  nobles,  whose  hearts  were 
hard  as  their  own  armour.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  Walton's  kind  friend 
and  patron,  a  Dr.  Morley,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  that  he  ended  his  life 
during  the  great  frost  in  December,  1083, 
at  the  house  of  Prebendary  Hawkins, 
who  spread  the  great  black  marble 
slab,  still  existing,  over  his  honoiired 
corpse. 

In  the  reign  of  Athelstane,  who  was  a 
grandson  of  King  Alfred,  but  despised  by 
many  of  the  Saxon  nobles  from  his  being 
illegitimate,  a  conspiracy  was  brewed  at 
Winchester.  The  leader,  Elfrid,  being 
arrested,  and  denying  all  knowledge  of 
the  crime,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  swear  his 
innocence  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  While 
repeating  the  oath,  Elfrid  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  and  died  three  days  afterwards  at  the 
English  school  in  Rome.  The  king's 
brother,  Edwin  Athelstane,  escaped  on 
board  a  decidedly  undermanned  vessel, 
seeing  that  he  had  only  an  armour- 
bearer  to  look  to  sail  and  helm.  The 
young  conspirator,  in  despair  at  the  help- 
lessness of  the  vessel,  soon  thi-ew  him- 
self headlong  into  the  waves  ;  but  the 
armour-bearer  reached  the  coast  of  France 
in  safety.  Athelstane,  in  remorse  at  the 
death  of  his  rash  brother,  condemned  him- 
self to  seven  years'  penance,  and  founded, 
in  expiation,  the  Abbey  of  Milton  in  Dor- 
setshire. 
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ciiAriEn  ui.  (.VNP  l.\st)   cuiti.ng  the  kxot. 

Tiii:i;i:  is  a  sound  of  many  feet  pattering 
nwa}-  in  all  directions  as  the  Bellairs  enter 
thgir  own  bouse.  The  sound  is  one  that 
is  very  delightful  in  tho  ears  of  anxious 
parents,  when  thej*  have  been  apart  from 
their  ofi'spring  for  a  long  time.  But  a 
bride,  entering  her  new  home  for  the  first 
time,  may  be  forgiven  for  finding  some- 
thing jarring  to  her  nerve.s,  in  the  rush  of 
little  hurrying  feet  and  the  shrill  treble  of 
childish  voices. 

It  is  very  confusing  to  Kate.  As  she 
enters  the  hall  a  little  boy  tears  past  her 
mounted  on  a  huge  -walking-stick,  and 
disappears  from  sight  through  an  open 
door,  which  he  bangs  loudly  behind  him. 
A  little  girl,  with  a  doll's  cradle  in  her 
arms,  advances  tumultuously  towards  the 
intending  mistress  of  the  house,  stares  at 
her  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  vanishes  with  a  whoop,  just  as  an 
irafe  nurse  comes  forward,  screaming  out 
a  series  of  excited  and  unintelligible  com- 
mands to  her  refractory  charges. 

"  Why,  they're  tho  little  Angersteins, 
Harry!"  Kate  says,  hopelessly;  and  Mr. 
Cork  ran  smiles  in  a  friendly  but  respectful 
way,  and  tells  her,  "  Yes,  they  are ;  and 
that  they  have  g^ow^^  much  too  wild  for 
their  mother  to  manage." 

"What  are  they  doing  here?"  Kate 
asks,  turning  hastily  into  the  library.  To 
her  own  chagrin,  and  to  her  husband's 
disappointment,  she  feels  hereclf  incapable 
of  responding  warmly  and  cordially  to  the 
hearty  gi-eetings  the  ser^-ants  are  giving 
her.  Instead  of  coming  back  to  an  abode 
of  graceful  peace  and  quiet,  she  has  come 
back  to  a  disorderly  bear-garden. 

"  What  could  have  made  Mrs.  Anger- 
stein  send  her  children  up  here,  to  distract 
us  with  their  noise  and  presence  the 
instant  we  arrive  ?  "  she  asks  her  husband 
impatiently,  disregarding  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Corkran.  Captain  Bellairs  being  un- 
prepared with  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem,  he  holds  his  peace,  and  Mr. 
Corkran  responds  for  him. 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Angerstein  told  them  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  way  until  you  had 
rested  and  she  had  seen  you  herself,"  he 
explains;  "but  they're  wild  young  things, 
and  like  to  have  a  look  at  everyone  who 
comes  into  the  house.  She's  got  the 
nursery  at  a  distance  from  all  the  dwelling 


rooms,  too,  but  they  find  out  by  magic  if 
anyone  i-;  coming,  and  tliey're  all  over  the 
house  like  mad  in  a  mouitnt." 

"  Got  tho  nursery  at  a  distance  from  tho 
dwelling  rooms — all  over  tho  house  in  a 
moment  like  mad  ?  "  she  repeats  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"To  bo  sure,"  Mr.  Corkran  answers,  his 
face  deepening  in  hue  a  .shade  or  two,  as 
he  speaks  ;  "  your  coming  home  was  so 
sudden  a  thing,  Mrs.  Bellairs,  that  Mrs. 
Angerstein  has  not  been  able  to  change 
her  residence  from  Lugnaquilla  to  her 
own  house  yet ;  but  she  has  taken  care  to 
arrange  it  so  that  the  children  will  not  be 
the  slightest  annoyance  to  you." 

The  actual  wrong  is  not  a  great  one, 
perhaps,  but  to  Kate  at  this  juncture  it  is 
almost  intolerable.  She  feels  that  it  will 
hardly  be  possible  for  her  to  bear  it ;  that 
it  has  dashed  the  bloom  off  her  happiness 
at  once ;  that  it  will  corrode  it  altogether 
if  it  is  to  continue.  Nevertheless,  indig- 
nant, saddened  as  she  is,  she  cannot  help 
seeing  that  there  is  something  ludicrous 
in  the  situation.  The  weaker  vessel  has 
so  entirely  got  the  whip-hand  of  those 
who  arc  actually  in  power ;  the  shallow- 
brained  woman  has  so  utterly  defeated  the 
clever  one.  Happily  for  them  all,  she 
sees  the  reverse  of  the  shield  at  this  junc- 
ture— the  absurd  side  of  it  presents  itself 
before  her  mental  vision,  and,  to  the  infi- 
nite relief  of  both  her  husband  and  Mr. 
Corkran,  Mrs.  Bellairs  begins  to  laugh. 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  her  move- 
ments, Mr.  Corkran,"  .she  says,  good-tem- 
peredly.  "  When  am  I  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Angerstein  ?  As  she  is 
living  in  the  same  house,  she  will  hardly,  I 
suppose,  wait  to  pay  a  formal  call  later  in 
the  day  ?  " 

Mr.  Corkran  fidgets,  blushes,  and  finally 
rings  the  bell.  He  knows  very  -well  where 
Mrs.  Angerstein  is,  but  ho  would  rather 
leave  it  to  the  servants  to  account  for  her. 
"  We  had  better  send  and  say  we  arc  at 
home,  and  leave  it  to  her  to  come  or  not, 
as  she  pleases,  hadn't  we,  Harry?"  Kate 
asks ;  and  as  he  assents,  and  frames  the 
message  a  shade  more  cordially,  the  ser- 
vant tells  them  that  "Mrs.  Angerstein  has 
gone  to  spend  the  day  at  Mr.  Corkran's 
house." 

"  What  a  blessing  for  me,  but  what  a 
bore  for  Mrs.  Corkran,  I  should  think," 
Kate  says  to  her  husband  when  the  agent 
leaves  them.  "My  dear  Harry,  this  is 
ttio  terrible.  I  have  shrank  appalled,  to 
tell  tho  truth,  from  the  thoughts  of  her  at 
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the  house  on  the  liome-farm :  but  to  be 
here,  to  be  one  of  us,  to  come  between  us 
at  every  turn  of  our  domestic  life  !  Am  I 
unjust,  am  I  unreasonable,  when  I  say 
that  I  would  rather  never  have  been  your 
wife,  tban  have  purchased  the  blessing  of 
being  it  at  this  price  ?" 

She  speaks  from  her  heart,  vehemently, 
earnestly — jealously,  perhaps,  but  not  un- 
reasonably. Her  vehemence,  and  her  ear- 
nestness, and  her  jealousy  bother  him 
considerably,  but  he  cannot  make  even 
himself  believe  that  they  are  over-strained 
or  out  of  place.  "  If  she  would  only  take 
things  qiiietly,  and  just  accept  poor  Cissy 
— the  little  nuisance — as  a  necessary  evil, 
we  should  get  along  all  right.  Heaven 
knows,  I  don't  want  the  little  woman  and 
her  flock  here ;  but,  as  she  is  here,  it's 
awful  that  Kate  will  insist  on  making  the 
worst  of  it." 

So  he  soliloquises  when  he  is  left  to 
himself  by-and-by,  while  Kate  makes  her 
way  over  so  much  of  the  house  as  has  not 
been  annexed  by  Mrs.  Angerstein.  That 
lady  has  made  herself  very  comfortable  at 
Lugnaquilla.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Corkran,  the  agent,  she  has  had  three 
or  four  rooms  made  to  open  one  into  the 
other,  and  certainly  they  form  a  very 
handsome  suite.  They  are  painted  and 
papered  to  perfection,  and  are  altogether 
the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  rooms 
in  the  house.  Quietly,  and  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  the  housekeeper,  who 
is  guiding  Mrs.  Bellairs  through  her  own 
territory,  speaks  of  what  Mrs.  Angerstein 
does,  and  of  what  ilrs.  Angerstein  intends 
to  do,  until  the  young  wife  writhes  within 
herself  and  says  : 

"  It  is  a  nightmare  !  it  is  a  nightmare  ! 
Better  fifty  thousand  times  that  he  had 
never  married  me,  than  that  he  should 
have  hampered  himself  with  both  of 
us." 

Her  house  is  not  her  own.  This  con- 
viction deepens  upon  her  hour  by  houi-,  as 
the  day — the  first  day  of  her  reign^drags 
itself  along.  At  every  turn  she  is  met 
by  some  reminder  of  Mrs.  Angerstein. 
Hoops  are  lying  about  in  unseemly  places  ; 
a  rocking-liorse  stands  in  the  anteroom  to 
the  drawing-room  ;  abominable  work-bags 
of  striped  ticking  and  ribbon  assail  her 
eyes ;  a  hairless,  shivering  toy-terrier  (a 
species  of  dog  for  which  .she  has  a  peculiar 
aversion)  yelps  at  her  at  every  step  she 
takes,  and  she  is  told  that  ho  is  a  "  pet  of 
Mrs.  Angerstein's."  Altogether,  she  is 
sorely  tempted  to  fly  her  married  home 


for  ever  on  this  the  first  day  on  which  she 
enters  it." 

Captain  Bellairs,  going  about,  seeing  to 
the  state  of  some  young  horses  who  have 
come  on  and  been  broken  since  he  left ; 
inspecting  some  new  farm  buildings,  and 
looking  over  the  state  of  his  property 
generally,  finds  the  burden  of  Cissy  An- 
gerstein ver'y  easy  to  bear.  Things  have 
prospered  in  his  absence.  Mr.  Corkran 
has  done  his  duty  ably  and  well,  and 
Captain  Bellairs  goes  home  to  dinner  rather 
inclined  to  chant  his  agent's  praises. 

He  finds  Kate  up  in  her  dressing-room, 
having  the  finishing  touches  put  to  her 
toilette,  and  in  a  painful  state  of  depression. 
Without  regarding  this  very  much,  he  at 
once  dashes  into  the  subject  that  is  absorb- 
ing his  own  interest  just  now. 

"  Things  are  in  splendid  order,"  he 
says.  "  That  fellow  Corkran  is  invaluable  ; 
worth  three  times  what  he  gets  for  the 
agency.  During  the  two  years  ho  has  held 
it  he  has  doubled  the  value  of  the  land.  I 
must  see  about  making  him  more  comfort- 
able ;  that  house  he  is  in,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, is  rather  small  and  cramped." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it ;  to  hear  about 
the  land,  I  mean,"  Kate  says  languidly. 

"  Aren't  you  well,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Tes ;  no.    I  hardly  know  what  I  am." 

"  Have  you  seen  Cissy  ?  " 

"  Seen  her  !  Tes  Harry  ;  seen  her  and 
felt  her ;  in  fact,  I  am  pervaded  by  a  sense 
of  Cissy.  She  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  drawling  out  an  order  to  one  of  the 
servants  behind  her  as  she  came,  and  met 
me  quite  as  if  she  were  receiving  me  in 
her  own  house." 

"What  a  little  donkey  she  is,  to  be 
sure,"  he  says,  but  he  laughs  as  he  says  it. 
The  annoyance  is  one  that  a  man  cannot 
gauge,  it  is  out  of  his  province,  it  seems 
too  small  a  thing,  and  is  altogether  too 
immaterial  for  him  to  grasp  at.  As  Kate 
makes  no  reply  to  his  remark,  he  reverts 
to  his  former  subject — Corkran. 

"  He  has  not  neglected  a  single  thing. 
The  decoy  had  got  thoroughly  oiit  of  order; 
and  when  I  came  to  the  place  I  let  it  stay 
as  it  was ;  but  he  has  had  it  re-stocked  and 
drained,  and  put  it  in  splendid  order.  He's 
kept  the  gardenei's  up  to  the  mark,  too ; 
you'll  find  your  gardens  looking  very 
different  to  what  they  did  when  you  saw 
them  before  you  were  married." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  pleased  with 
him.  Come,  Harry,  go  and  dress,  and 
come  down  with  me  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't 
face  what  is  below,  alone." 
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"  Does  Cissy  dino  -nith  us  ?  "  he  nsks, 
leisnrelj  rising  np,  and  strolling  towards 
his  own  room.  He  asks  the  question 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  interest 
he  would  infuse  into  a  question  about  the 
soup. 

"  I  suppose  she  does ;  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  she  will  do  exactly  as  she 
pleases  ;  she  seemed  annoyed  at  my  having 
changed  the  dinner-hour  from  seven  to 
eight." 

He  goes  on  into  his  dressing-room,  and 
she  hears  him  whistling  and  singing  in  a 
light-hearted  way,  which  proves  that  he 
does  not  feel  the  Cissy  grievance  to  be  a 
bitter  one.  In  sheer  impatience  with  her 
situation,  Kato  goes  down,  and  finds  Mrs. 
Angcrstein  already  dressed  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  her  three  cliildren  by  her  side. 

It  is  not  in  Kate's  nature  to  be  morose 
or  reserved  with  children  and  dogs.  She 
takes  the  little  things,  for  whom  .she  had 
sacrificed  and  worked  in  the  old  days,  upon 
her  lap  one  after  the  other,  and  feels 
pleased  and  touched  by  the  way  they  re- 
member her,  and  fall  into  the  habit  of 
responding  affectionately  to  her  caresses. 

"  I  like  to  have  them  down  to  dessert 
every  day,"  Jlrs.  Angerstoin  says ;  "  it 
humanises  them,  and  teaches  them  good- 
manners."  Then  Kate  observes  that  the 
little  girls  are  in  white  muslin  with  blue 
sashes,  and  that  the  boy  is  dressed  in  a 
velvet  suit.  "  Cissy  must  manage  well  to 
do  all  this  on  her  slender  means,"  she 
thinks,  but  she  only  says,  "  I  think  you 
are  quite  right  to  have  your  children  with 
yon  as  much  as  possible." 

"  They  will  be  with  me  a  little  too  much 
for  my  comfort  when  I  have  to  go  into 
that  little  house  down  there,"  Cissy  says, 
grumblingly  nodding  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  her  future  home. 

"  I  am  rather  an.^ious  to  see  your 
bouse,"  Kate  says,  politely. 

"It's  little  enough  to  see — a  mere  hole 
of  a  place  it  looks  after  this ;  but  of  course 
I  must  Ix)  contented  with  anything.  Mr. 
Corkran  has  done  all  he  can  to  it  to  make 
it  habitable  for  me;  but  unless  it's  enlarged 
as  the  children  grow  up,  I  .shall  bo  stifled 
there." 

"  Harry  will  do  everything  to  make  it 
comfortable  for  you,  I'm  sure,"  Kate  says, 
restraining  her  wriith,  and  trying  not  to 
look  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  were  come, 
fur  just  now  Captain  Bellairs  comes  in. 

Cis,sy  rises,  and  advances  to  meet  him 
in  a  fluttered  way,  that  would  strike  Kate 
as  being  very  pretty  and  becoming,  if  Mrs. 


Angerstcin  were  advancing  to  meet  an 
acknowledged  lover.  As  it  is,  it  strikes 
Mrs.  Bellairs  as  being  anything  but  pretty, 
and  vastly  nnbecoraing. 

"Corlrran  is  coming  in  to  talk  over 
things  with  me  this  evening,"  Captain 
Bellairs  says  to  his  wife,  when  the  servants 
have  left  them  alone  with  the  dessert. 
"  Sh.all  I  bring  liim  into  the  drawing-room 
when  we  have  done  our  business  ?  " 

Kato  hesitates.  Mr.  Corkran  is  very 
suave,  almost  subservient  in  his  manner. 
There  is  nothing  -wrong  with  either  his 
dress  or  his  grammar.  He  is  an  honour- 
able, conscientious,  straightforward  man 
of  business,  and  is  serving  her  husband 
faithfully  and  well.  But,  brief  as  her 
personal  experience  of  him  has  been,  slie 
knows  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  it 
does  seem  to  her  rather  a  hard  thing  that 
she  should  bo  expected  to  receive  him  as 
if  he  were  one. 

"  It  will  be  putting  things  on  a  false 
footing  if  you  do,"  she  says,  frankly  ;  "  his 
wife,  probably,  is  no  better  bred  than  him- 
self. It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  on 
terms  of  social  intercourse  with  her,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  awkward  to  establish 
them  with  him." 

"  He  has  no  wife — it's  his  mother  lives 
with  him,"  Cissy  puts  in;  and  Cissy's  face 
grows  scarlet  as  she  offers  the  explanation. 

"  Oh  !  his  mother,  is  it  ?  Well,  most 
likely  his  mother  is  even  more  impossible 
than  his  wife  would  be,"  Kate  says 
calmly. 

"  He  is  the  best  and  kindest  friend  I 
ever  had,"  Mrs.  Angcrstein  says  emphati- 
cally. "  You  may  look  astonished,  but  I 
repeat  it — the  very  best  and  kindest  friend 
I  ever  had.  Ton  have  always  been  gene- 
rous to  me,  Harry ;  but  Mr.  Corkran  has 
been  more." 

"  He  must  have  been  kind  to  a  fault,  I 
sliould  say,  for  Cissy  to  speak  well  and 
gratefuUj'  of  him,"  Kate  thinks;  but  she 
says  nothing,  for  she  has  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  she  has  made  a  mistake  in 
that  untoward  remark  she  has  made  rela- 
tive to  things  being  put  on  a  false  footing, 
if  Mr.  Corkran  should  once  bo  admitted 
to  her  drawing-room  on  terms  of  social 
equality. 

Her  silence  is  infectious.  Captain 
Bellairs  is  glad  to  change  the  conver- 
sation, and  more  rejoiced  still  to  get  him- 
self away  from  the  room  presently,  before 
he  can  be  drawn  into  a  fresh  fray.  The 
atmosphere  about  these  two  women — the 
wife  whom  he  loves  most  dearlj-,  and  the 
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old  friend  who  has  the  claim  of  habit  and 
dependence  npon  him — when  they  are 
alone  together,  is  depressing  to  the  last 
degree.  "  It  will  be  miserable  if  this 
kind  of  thing  lasts,"  he  tolls  himself, 
gloomily,  as  he  begins  to  puff  a  soothing 
cigar.  "  Kate  is  less  happy  than  I  have 
seen  her  for  months,  and  far  less  satisfied 
than  she  was  at  Breagh  Place,  when  she 
thought  there  was  no  chance  of  onr  ever 
coming  together  again  ;  and  as  for  Cissy  ! 
I  never  knew  before  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  woman  to  make  herself  utterly 
disagreeable,  and  look  amiable  and  meek 
at  the  same  time." 

His  thoughts  are  turned  from  this 
moody  channel,  and  concentrated  on  Mr. 
Corkran  and  business  almost  immediately, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  plans  that  will 
largely  increase  the  value  of  the  Lugna- 
quilla  property  and  aggrandise  his  own 
position  iu  the  county,  the  time  slips 
pleasantly  away.  But  it  is  borne  in  upon 
him  strongly,  delighted  as  he  is  with 
Corkran  and  with  Corkran's  capacity  for 
business,  that  Kate  is  right.  It  would  be 
giving  him  a  false  position  to  bring  him 
into  her  presence  on  terms  of  social 
equality. 

Meantime  the  two  women  are  enduring 
each  other  in  the  drawing-room.  Iilrs. 
Angerstein  is  feeling  almost  as  much 
aggrieved  as  is  Kate,  for  Mrs.  Angerstein 
is  in  possession  of  some  secret  information 
concerning  herself  which,  secret  as  it  is, 
ought,  she  fancies,  to  permeate  the  air, 
and  influence  other  people  in  their  bearing 
towards  her.  "She  might  be  contented," 
the  waspish  little  widow  thinks;  "she  has 
tricked  Harry  away  from  me,  and  trapped 
him  into  marrying  her;  she  needn't  grudge 
his  hospitality  to  me  for  the  little  time  I 
shall  need  it.  Poor  fellow !  I  shall  pity 
him  when  I  am  obliged  to  go  and  leave 
him  alone  with  this  disagreeable  woman." 
"I  suppose,"  she  says  aloud  presently, 
that  you  will  have  your  friend  ]\Irs.  Dur- 
gan  over  here  to-morrow.  Tou  are  very 
odd  about  her,  I  think." 

"Yes  :  in  what  way  ?"  Kate  asks. 
"  Why  keeping  uji  such  a  parade  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  her,  after  you 
had  got  Harry  to  break  off  his  engage- 
ment with  her.  Ah  !  you  think  because 
you  told  me  nothing  about  that  that  I 
know  nothing,  but  I  have  heai-d  the  whole 


story  since  I  came  here.  I  really  wonder 
that  she  likes  to  come  here,  not  that  I  do 
wonder  at  anything  she  does,  for  I  think 
she's  an  odious  woman." 

"  I  shall  die  of  Cissy,"  Mrs.  Bellairs 
says  despairingly  to  her  husband  this 
night  when  they  arc  alone.  "  Don't  laugh, 
Harry ;  I  mean  it.  At  any  rate,  I  can't 
live  with  her.  She  lowers  my  tone  alto- 
gether ;  she  makes  me  uncharitable,  ill- 
natured,  sour,  suspicious — everything  that 
I  hate  myself  for  being  ;  she  will  poison 
my  life.  It  comes  to  this,"  she  continues 
energetically — "  she  will  drive  me  from 
Lugnaquilla,  or  make  me  a  miserable 
woman." 

"  She  will  do  neither,"  her  husband 
answers  heartily.  "Thank  Heaven,  she 
won't  compel  you  to  adopt  either  alter- 
native. Corkran  has  taken  me  into  his 
confidence  to-night.  He  is  going  to  marry 
her  now  in  a  week  or  two.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  shall  lose  him,  for  he  has  got  a  new 
berth  that  will  make  him  a  comparatively 
rich  man — the  management  of  an  estate  in 
England.  It's  a  blessed  sti'oke  of  luck 
getting  rid  of  her.  Poor  Kate,  it's  been  a 
near  thing  for  you,  for  I  doubt  if  I  should 
ever  have  had  the  heart  to  turn  the  poor 
little  thing  out." 

"  Never  mind  what  you  would  have 
done,"  Kate  cries:  "nothing  will  alter 
the  resolve  of  the  admirable  Corkran,  let 
us  hope.  Oh  !  I'll  boar  her  so  beautifully 
during  these  inevitable  few  weeks ;  but 
if  she  had  once  driven  me  away  from  you 
and  home,  I  should  never  have  come  back 
to  either." 

"  We've  had  a  narrow  escape  of  getting 
astray  from  each  other,  and  no  mistake," 
he  says  anxiously.  "  It's  been  a  nearer 
thing  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  After 
this,  don't  you  think  we  had  better  agree 
to  speak  out  to  each  other  before  we 
resort  to  extreme  measures,  eh,  dear  ?  " 
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BOOK  II.     CnAlTER  Vfl.    THE  HEIUES.S  AT  HOME. 

"  Moogridoe's  "  is  not  an  establishment 
calculated  to  instil  much  respect  for  our 
inn-keeping  faculties  into  the  minds  of 
our  foreign  visitors.  It  is  one  of  those 
hotels,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  the  Adelphi,  which  advertise  regularly  in 
■  Bradshaw,  describing  themselves  as  equally 
contiguous  to  the  City  and  the  West  End, 
the  Bunk  of  England  and  the  parks,  and 
which  apparently  placed  great  reliance  in 
the  fact  of  their  having  a  night-porter  in 
attendance ;  a  dreary,  dirty  old  house,  with 
dim  narrow  staircases  and  black  passages, 
in  which  the  gas  is  constantly  burning,  and 
which  lead  to  nowhere.  Moggridge  himself 
had  long  been  dead,  and  the  successive 
proprietors  had  pnt  in  a  piece  of  new 
furniture  here,  and  some  fresh  carpeting 
there,  which  stood  out  in  relief  against  the 
original  decorations,  and  only  served  to 
render  them  more  dingy  and  forlorn.  It  was 
"  known  as  "  a  Yorkshire  house,"  the  first 
Moggridge  having  hailed  from  Bradford, 
and  was  frequented  by  clerical  dignitaries 
from  York  ;  white-headed  solicitors,  who 
dressed  in  rusty  black,  carried  their 
watches  in  their  fobs,  and  consumed  an 
immense  quantity  of  snnfF ;  fluffy  mill- 
owners  and  agriculturists  from  Wakefield  ; 
and  apple-faced,  wiry  squires  from  all 
portions  of  the  county,  llr.  Hillman, 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
HDlman  and  Hicks,  solicitors  to  the 
Middkham  estate,  had  imbibed  his  first 
knowlcdire  of  the  law  in  an  attorney's 
office  at  Tliirsk,  and  still  kept  up  his  con- 


nection with  the  northern  county ;  and  it 
was  by  his  advice  that  Grace,  on  her  first 
arrival  in  London,  took  up  her  quarters  at 
this  dismal  old  hostelry.  The  place,  as 
might  be  expected,  had  not  a  brightening 
effect  upon  her  spirits,  aud,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  after  her  arrival,  she  fell 
into  tho  depths  of  despair. 

"It  seems,"  she  wrote  to  Anne,  "as 
though  I  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed 
in  all  my  anticipations.  You  will  recollect 
the  notions  we  had  formed  about  our  first 
sojourn  in  Paris,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
In  a  somewhat  similarly  enthusiastic  spirit 
I  had  looked  forward  to  my  stay  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  you  may  judge  of  my  feelings 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  spent  the  last 
two  days  in  a  large  dark  dining-room, 
furnished  with  hard,  slippery,  hor.se-hair 
chairs ;  a  rickety  sofa  of  the  same  material ; 
a  round  mirror  stuck  high  up  on  the  wall ; 
and  an  enormous  mahogany  sideboard, 
garnished  with  a  sot  of  cruets.  There  is  a 
window  which  is  supposed  to  look  towards 
the  Thames ;  but  the  panes  arc  so  dirty 
that  one  can  see  nothing  through  them, 
and  I  am  only  aware  of  tho  proximity 
of  tho  river  by  hearing  the  pulling 
of  the  steamers.  Mr.  HiUnian  has  been 
twice  to  see  me — a  kindly  old  gentleman, 
but  evidently  very  much  friglitened  of 
ladies.  He  sits  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
and,  as  ho  sp«aks,  brings  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  together,  separates  them,  and 
brings  them  together  again  as  though  he 
were  weaving  a  kind  of  mystic  charm, 
reminding  mo  of  Vivien  and  Jlerlin — with 
a  difference.  He  calls  mo 'madam,'  and 
interlards  his  conversation  with  a  vast 
amount  of  quaint  phraseology ;  but  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  the  bank  has  been 
singularly  prosperous  since  my  poor  uncle's 
death,  and  I  am  con.siderably  richer  than 
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I  had  anticipated.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained to  the  old  gentleman  my  deter- 
mination to  effect  an  immediate  sale  of 
Loddonford,  at  which  he  was  very. much 
astonished,  not  to  say  shocked.  He  repre- 
sented that,  owing  to  the  improvements 
made  in  it,  the  estate  had  very  much  risen 
in  value,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
"  a  lady  of  my  consideration,"  as  he  was 
pleased  to  phrase  it,  would  do  well  to 
retain  such  a  possession.  I  adhered  to 
my  decision ;  but  nothing  is  to  be  finally 
settled  until  I  have  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Bence  and  Mr.  Palmer,  the  trustees 
under  my  uncle's  will,  who  are  coming  to 
see  me  to-morrow.  They  may  say  what 
they  please,  but  I  shall  be  firm  upon  the 
matter ;  a  residence  at  Loddonford  would 
keep  my  poor  uncle  and  his  sad  fate  per- 
petually before  my  mind,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  of  England  at  present,  I  have 
no  desire  to  make  it  my  permanent  home. 
The  sooner  I  am  back  with  you,  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased,  and  we  can  then  com- 
mence our  projected  tour  of  Europe. 

"  As  for  the  professor,  it  is  half  ludicrous, 
half  pitiable  to  watch  him.  He  ia  con- 
stantly polishing  his  spectacles,  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  to  their  dimness,  and 
not  to  the  want  of  daylight,  that  he  is 
unable  to  see  half  an  inch  beyond  his  nose ; 
and  he  gasps  for  breath  so  much,  that  my 
own  chest  aches  in  sympathy.  He  is  afraid 
even  of  lighting  his  pipe,  for  fear  of  adding 
to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  I  have 
been  out  with  him  once  or  twice  into  the 
Strand ;  but  he  is  so  dazed  by  the  noise  of 
the  trafiic,  and  the  number  of  the  vehicles, 
that  he  stands  with  hands  uplifted,  like 
Dominie  Sampson,  crying,  'Was  fiir  eine 
stadt !  '  to  the  amusement  of  the  passers- 
by.  He  has  now  gone  out,  under  the 
charge  of  a  commissionaire,  to  the  British 
Museum,  to  visit  which  institution  has 
been,  he  told  mc,  the  dream  of  his  life. 

"  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  Mr. 
Heath,  who  has  gone  to  Manchester  upon 
some  business  connected  with  the  bank  ; 
but  Mr.  Hillman  is  loud  in  his  praises,  and 
ascribes  the  whole  success  of  the  manage- 
ment to  his  energy  and  tact." 

The  day  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter, 
the  two  trustees  paid  their  promised  visit. 
The  elder  and  more  important  of  them, 
Mr.  Bence,  was  a  dull,  prosy,  common- 
place man,  with  an  overweening  sense  of 
his  own  importance,  derived  entirely  from 
his  wealth.  His  ostensible  profession  was 
that  of  a  stock-broker,  head  of  a  firm  in  a 
city  court ;  but,  besides  this,  his  sources  of 


income  were  many  and  various :  he  owned  a 
mast,  oar,  and  block  factory  at  Poplar,  and 
a  bone-boiling  establishment  at  VauxhaU  ; 
the  Vallombrosa  Association,  for  import- 
ing genuine  corks  and  bungs,  and  the 
Pay-at-your-own-time-and-what-amount- 
you-please  Furnishing  Company,  meant 
Jonas  Bence ;  he  held  a  mortgage  on  the 
lease  of  the  Champagne  Charley  Music 
Hall,  and  paid  the  printer's  and  paper- 
maker's  bills,  and  the  salaries  of  the  con- 
tributors, of  the  Stiletto  satirical  news- 
paper. He  lived  in  a  big  house  in  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  kept  carriages  and  horses, 
entertained  lavishly,  and  parted  with  his 
money  freely ;  but  for  all  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  satisfy  the  one  longing  of  his 
life,  which  was  to  get  into  society.  The 
families  of  the  old-fashioned  city  people, 
with  whom  he  did  business,  visited  at  his 
house,  it  is  true ;  but  he  wanted  some- 
thing more  than  that :  he  wanted  to  be 
among  the  "swells,"  as  he  called  them; 
and  he  intrigued  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  that  effect,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  it  was  not  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  other  trustee,  was  a  man 
of  quite  a  different  stamp.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  had  practised  as  an  attor- 
ney in  Bedford  Row,  and,  having  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  he  bought  an  estate 
in  Surrey,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  endeavouring  to  forget  his  past  career, 
and  to  induce  those  who  knew  him  to  do 
the  same,  and  regard  him  as  a  country 
gentleman.  He  was  a  wiry  little  man, 
with  a  sharp,  terrier-like  face,  bright  eyes, 
bits  of  grizzled  whisker,  and  closely-cut 
hair;  he  wore  a  .suit  of  check  ditto  clothes, 
a  pair  of  brown  gaiters,  and  a  low-crowned 
hat ;  he  carried  an  ash  stick,  with  which  he 
was  always  slashing  his  legs.  He  spoke 
of  himself,  and  tried  to  get  other  people  to 
speak  of  him,  as  "the  Squu-e,"  and  played 
an  important  part  in  his  parish,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  local  government 
board  and  a  J. P.,  in  which  latter  capacity 
he  was  humbly  reliant  for  legal  advice  on 
the  town-clerk  to  the  magistrates,  occa- 
sionally taking  up  the  volume  of  Arch- 
bold's  Practice,  which  that  functionary 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  and  looking 
at  it  as  a  rare  work  with  which  he  had 
not  been  previously  mado  acquainted; 
and  never  failing  to  poke  his  fun  at 
the  lawyers,  by  humorous  references  to 
their  proverbial  sharpness  and  greed  of 
gain. 

So  far  as  Grace  was  concerned,  these 
gentlemen  had  one  failing  in  common — 
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that  of  joy  that  the  heiress  liad  come  of 
np:o  and  their  trusteeship  was  at  au  end. 
It  had  not  troubled  them  much,  it  is  trne, 
considering  that  they  had  left  all  the 
business  detail  to  Mr.  Heath.  They  had 
accepted  the  trust  because,  when  they  had 
been  first  named  to  it,  each  of  them  had 
been  in  a  poorer  and  less  prominent  posi- 
tion ;  and,  when  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  take  it 
np,  both  felt  that  thei-e  was  a  certain  eclat 
in  being  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  gentleman  whose 
murder  had  caused  so  ranch  public  talk 
and  such  regret  in  polite  circles. 

"  How  do  yon  do,  my  dear?"  said  Mr. 
Bence,  waddling  slowly  up  the  room,  and 
shaking  hands  with  her.  If  Grace  had 
been  a  governess,  or  a  young  lady  entirely 
unknown  to  fame,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Bence  would  never  have  vouch.safed  to  her 
his  acquaintance;  or,  if  he  had,  he  would 
merely  have  wagged  his  head  at  her  and 
got  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  possible.  But, 
as  she  wtis  an  heiress,  he  walked  up  to 
her,  and  conceded  to  her  his  hand. 

"How  d'ye  do,  iliss  !Middleham?" 
chirped  little  ifr.  Palmer,  walking  in  the 
rear  of  his  portly  co-trustee,  like  a  dingey 
at  a  Dutch  galley's  stern.  "  Gad,  what  a 
frightful  atmosphere  I  I  wonder  anyone 
can  exist  in  these  close  London  streets  ! " 
Mr.  Palmer  had,  during  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  passed  his  days  in  an  office  in 
Bedford  Row,  and  his  nights  in  a  second 
floor  back  overlooking  a  mews  in  Great 
Ormond  Street. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bence,  who 
had  by  this  time  planted  himself  comfort- 
ably, with  his  back  to  the  fire  ;  "  wo  are 
glad  to  congratulate  yon  on  coming  into 
your  property — lands  and  money,  rent- 
rolls  and  estates,  carriages  and  horses. 
Nice  things,  my  dear,"  continued  the  fat 
man  solemnly,  and  as  if  he  really  did  think 
them  very  nice  indeed. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Middleham,"  said  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, seeing  the  chance  of  edging  in  a 
word  ;  "  for  my  own  part  I  not  merely 
congratalat«  yon  upon  your  coming  into 
the  property,  but  I  am  not  sorry' that  the 
responsibility  is  off  my  shonlders — plenty 
of  my  own  to  look  after,  and  naturally 
enough  one's  own  comes  first.  Not  that 
yonr  affairs  have  not  been  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  every  justico  done  to  it.  Now 
there  is  Loddonford,  for  instance :  that 
place  has  improved,  I  should  say,  fifteen 
per  cent,  since  poor  Middleham's  death. 
Nice  property,  too  ;  arable  and  meadow  ; 
snbeoil  drainage    capitally    carried   out ; 


river    frontage     worth     twelve    hundred 
pounds  an  aero,  if  it  is  worth  a  penny." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account 
of  the  Loddonford  property,"  said  Grace 
quietly.  "  It  ought  to  sell  for  a  large 
sum." 

"A  largo  sum,  indeed,"  repeated  Mr. 
Palmer;  "but  yon  arc  never  thinking  of 
selling  it  ?" 

"  You  arc  surely  never  thinking  of 
parting  with  Loddonford,  my  dear  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Bence,  to  whom  the  notion  gave  quite 
a  new  train  of  thought. 

"I  have  thoroughly  decided  upon  doing 
so,"  said  Grace  firmly.  "  I  could  never 
have  any  pleasure  in  the  place,  connected 
as  it  is  with  reminiscences  of  bygone  hap- 
piness, and  with  anticipations  which  were 
never  fulfilled.  I  had  determined  on  this 
step  long  since,  and  should  have  carried  it 
out  even  at  a  loss ;  and  now,  since  these 
glowing  accounts  which  you  have  given 
me,  I  can  feel  no  compunction,  if  only 
from  a  business  point  of  view." 

"  The  sale  will  attract  an  immense 
amount  of  attention,"  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
reflectively.  "There  has  been  nothing 
going  down  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
since  Wandlosworth's  came  under  the 
hammer,  when  Chivers  was  smashed.  Sir 
Thomas  BufEam  is  sure  to  have  a  try  for 
Loddonford,  for  those  water-bordered  mea- 
dows are  just  the  grazing  grounds  for  his 
Devons." 

Bence  said  nothing  for  some  minutes, 
being  lost  in  a  reverie.  Suppose  ho  were 
to  go  in  to  purchase  this  beautiful  place, 
and  become  a  landed  proprietor — would 
not  that  give  him  the  position  in  society 
which  he  so  earnestly  longed  for,  but 
which  he  had  hitherto  failed  in  obtaining? 
People  in  London  knew  everything  :  every- 
body knew  about  the  stockbroker's  office, 
and  many  suspected  the  bone-boiling  and 
cork-cuttingestabli.shments,and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  music-hall  and  the  satirical 
journal.  Now  down  in  the  country  nothing 
of  this  would  be  known.  Ho  would  be 
Mr.  Bence  of  Loddonford;  perhaps  Squire 
Bence,  J. P. — why  not  Deputy-Lieutenant 
Bence — and  at  once,  in  virtue  of  his  wealth, 
ho  would  take  up  his  position  among  tlic 
county  magnates.  Elsewhere,  he  might  find 
it  difficult;  but  there  he  would  have  peculiar 
facilities.  As  tmstee  of  the  late  Sir.  Mid- 
dleham, who  was  so  well  known  and  so 
much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  ho 
woulil  come,  as  it  were,  with  an  intro- 
duction which  the  most  fastidious  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  recognise.     It  was   a 
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good  idea ;  and  when  lie  liad  tliought  it 
out,  lie  said : 

"  I  do  not  see  tlie  absolute  necessity  for 
any  public  sale,  Palmer.  If  Miss  Middle- 
bam  has  made  up  her  mind  to  jiart  with 
the  estate,  it  might  perfectly  well  be 
arranged  by  private  contract." 

Mr.  Palmer,  who  saw  at  once  what  was 
intended,  but  who  had  no  reason  for 
opposing  the  designs  of  his  co-trustee, 
chirped  his  acquiescence. 

"  However,  we  will  see  all  about  that 
later  on,"  said  Mr.  Bence,  after  another 
pause.  "The  lawyers  will  have  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  that  sharp  fellow  who  manages 
at  the  bank — what's  his  name  ?  Now,  my 
dear,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that 
we  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at 
dinner  at  Westbourne  Terrace  on  Sunday 
next  at  seven.  Yom-  uncle,  a  German 
gentleman,  accompanies  you,  I  under- 
stand? Let  him  come  too;  he  will  be 
welcome.  No  use  asking  you.  Palmer,  I 
suppose  ;  you  will  not  be  in  town  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  said  Mr.  Palmer;  "as  a  standing 
rule  the  rector  dines  with  me  on  Sundays 
to  talk  about  School  Board  matters." 

"  Ah,  very  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Bence. 
"I  cannot  get  a  rector  for  you,  my  dear; 
but  you  will  iind  some  not  undistinguished 
people.  Till  Sunday  then,  at  seven."  And 
the  two  trustees  left  Grace  to  her  reflec- 
tions. 

Later  on  in  that  same  afternoon,  while 
the  professor  was  still  engaged  in  delight- 
edly exploring  the  wonders  of  the  British 
Museum,  a  card  was  brought  to  Grace, 
who  was  in  her  bed-room,  bearing  the 
name  of  "Mr.  Heath."  "The  gentleman," 
the  maid  said,  "  was  anxious  to  see  Miss 
Middleham;  but,  if  not  convenient,  would 
wait  upon  her  at  another  opportunity." 
Grace  sent  to  beg  that  he  would  be  seated, 
as  she  would  be  with  him  at  once. 

Miss  Middleham  had  only  seen  Mr. 
Heath  once  or  twice,  and  then  at  a  period 
when  she  was  in  great  trouble,  and  her 
recollections  of  him  were  consequently 
somewhat  confused.  She  remembered  him 
as  a  well-bred  looking  man,  and  unlike 
her  idea  of  a  banker's  clerk  ;  but  slie  was 
by  no  means  prepared  for  the  strikingly 
handsome  man  who,  with  a  winning  smile 
which  illumined  his  ordinarily  stern  ex- 
pression, rose  from  his  seat  and  greeted 
her  entrance. 

"  I  am  somewhat  late  in  paying  my 
homage.  Miss  Middleham,  but  I  may  plead 
that  my  absence  has  been  on  your  business 
and  in  your  service.     Your  majesty,"  he 


continued,  with  a  gay  air,  "  has  already,  I 
presume,  received  deputations  congratu- 
lating you  on  your  accession  ?" 

"  Such  deputations,"  said  Grace,  very 
much  pleased  with  his  meaning,  and  fully 
entering  into  his  humour,  "  have  waited 
upon  me,  but  I  am  assured  by  them,  and 
by  all,  that  the  state  of  prosperity  in  which 
I  find  my  kingdom  and  my  afliairs  is  wholly 
due  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
they  have  been  watched  over  by  my  prime 
minister,  to  whom  I  am  glad  to  express 
great  gratitude." 

"The  prime  minister  is  sufficiently 
thanked  by  the  knowledge  that  his  work 
has  had  any  good  results,"  said  Heath, 
bending  low,  "  and  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
given  any  pleasure  to  his  sovereign.  But, 
dear  Miss  Middleham,"  he  continued, 
raising  his  head,  and  looking  round  him 
with  an  air  of  great  disgust,  "how  is  it 
that  I  find  you  in  such  an  extraordinary 
place  as  this  ?  " 

"It  is  rather  dull,  is  it  not?"  said  Grace 
ruefully. 

"  Dull  ?  it  is  even  sufiicient  to  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  one 
entering  life  with  your  advantages  and 
your  prospects.  I  cannot  say  more.  But 
how  on  earth  did  you  come  here?  what 
curious  topographical  law  enabled  you  to 
discover  such  a  rococo  establishment  in 
such  a  bygone  locality  ?  " 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  pleaded 
Grace  ;  "  I  was  recommended  to  come  here 
by  Mr.  Hillman." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Heath,  laughingly, 
"  I  might  have  guessed  that.  However, 
I  will  see  the  old  gentleman  at  once,  and 
impress  him  with  the  necessity  of  your 
being  directly  moved  to  more  rational 
quarters." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  worth  the 
trouble  ?  "  said  Grace,  "  for  my  stay  in 
London  will  be  so  short." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  of  that," 
said  Mr.  Heath.  "  Coming  into  a  large 
property,  though  everything  has  been  kept 
pretty  straight,  is  not  so  easy  as  people 
imagine.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
business  detail  to  be  gone  through,  and 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will  have, 
perforce,  to  remain  here  much  longer  than 
you  had  any  idea  of  on  your  arrival.  But 
I  hope  you  will  like  it — it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  make  you  do  so — and  you  must 
not  judge  of  London  life,  as  seen  through 
the  begrimed  windows  of  an  old-fashioned 
hotel,  in  a  back  street  off  the  Strand." 

"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyers  and 
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tmstees,"  said  Grace,  "and of  course  must 
do  as  they  bid  me  ;  but,  if  I  have  to  remain, 
I  should  like,  I  confess,  to  go  to  some 
livelier  neighbourhood,  not  only  for  my 
own  sake,  but  for  the  professor's." 

"  The  professor  ?  "  said  Heath,  elevating 
his  eyebrows.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  recollect,  Dr. 
Sturm,  who  has  accompanied  you  from 
Bonn.  It  is  too  bad  to  think  that  he 
should  have  derived  his  ideas  of  London 
from  this  place." 

"  So  I  felt,"  said  Grace,  "  although  it 
does  not  much  matter  to  him,  dear  old 
Bonl,  so  long  as  he  has  the  British  Museum 
or  the  Royal  Society,  or  one  of  those  re- 
ceptacles of  learning  to  go  to." 

"  Still,  such  a  man  ought  to  see  us  at 
our  best,"  said  Heath,  "and  I  will  take 
care  that  he  has  all  proper  introductions 
to  the  places  and  people  where  he  is  likely 
to  be  appreciated.  Bat  before  anything 
else  I  must  see  to  your  comfort ;  it  is  not 
right  that  you  should  be  left  here  by 
yourself  with  only  a  few  old  men  of  busi- 
ness, like  myself,  to  look  after  you." 

When  he  had  taken  his  leave,  Grace 
could  not  resist  smiling  at  the  idea  of  his 
classing  himself  with  the  other  "old  men 
of  business."  How  handsome  he  was,  and 
how  excellent  were  his  manners,  so  easy 
and  careless,  and  yet  thoroughly  well-bred  ! 
So  different  too  from  all  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  lately,  from  the  stiff, 
conventional  courtesy  of  men  like  Franz 
Eckhardt,  or  the  sighing  romantic  non- 
sense of  idiots  like  Paul  Fischer !  Her 
recollection  of  ]Mr.  Heath  was  that  he 
had  been  stem  and  unpleasant,  short  in 
speech  and  brusque  in  manner.  How 
wrongly  she  had  judged  him  !  He  was 
kindness  itself,  not  merely  towards  her- 
self— that  was  to  bo  looked  for,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  the  position  which  she 
held — but  to  the  professor,  about  whom 
he  spoke  with  so  much  interest  and 
forethought.  How  singular  that  Anne 
should  always  have  shunned  the  mention 
of  Mr.  Heath's  name  !  She  cannot  surely 
have  known  him,  or  she  would  have  been 
taken  with  his  appearance  and  conver- 
sation. In  that  first  conversation  on  the 
subject  which  she  had  had  with  her  friend 
daring  their  school-days,  (jrace  remem- 
bered some  mention  of  Mr.  Heath  as 
being  acquainted,  and,  she  thought, 
engaged  in  business,  with  Anno's  father, 
Captain  Studlcy. 

That  was  perhaps  the  clue  to  the 
mystery.  Although  Anne  had  implored 
that  direct  reference  to  her  father  should 


not  bo  made,  she  had  not  scrupled  to  avow 
that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and  that  she 
was  anxious  to  forget  him  and  her  con- 
nection with  him.  Captain  Studlcy  must 
have  behaved  badly  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Heath,  Grace  thought,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  Anne  avoided  the  mention  of 
his  name.  That  Mr.  Heath  could  be  in 
any  way  in  fault,  Grace  could  not  imagine 
for  an  instant ;  the  trustees  and  the 
lawyers  had  been  unanimous  in  volun- 
teering thuir  testimony  to  his  excellent 
manngement,  under  which  the  bank  busi- 
ness had  so  largely  increased,  and  she 
herself  had  proved  all  his  kind  interest  in 
her,  his  proffered  services  to  Dr.  Sturm, 
and  his  determination  that  her  stay  in 
London  should  be  rendered  as  agreeable  as 
possible. 

She  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  this  young  lady,  whose  experience 
had  been  confined  to  the  school-house  at 
Hampstead,  and  to  the  sober  life  in  the 
quiet  German  town,  and  it  was  not 
wonderful  therefore  that  she  should  mis- 
take electro-plating  for  the  sterling  metal. 
The  skilled  and  observant  eye  would  have 
noticed  the  exaggeration,  the  rcstlessnes.s, 
and  above  all,  the  complete  want  of  repose, 
which  are  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
under-bred  people  ;  but  skilled  and  obser- 
vant eyes  are  seldom  found  iu  young 
ladies  of  twenty-one,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Heath  was  exceptionally 
good-looking,  and  had  made  himself  very 
agreeable. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  called  again, 
and  was  graciously  received. 

"I  have  not  been  forgetful,  Miss  Middle- 
ham,"  he  said,  "of  the  worthy  German 
gentleman  who  has  accompanied  you  to 
England,  and  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
few  orders  for  Dr.  Sturm's  admission  to 
the  meetings  of  the  various  scientific 
societies  during  the  week ;  I  have  also 
had  his  name  placed  as  an  honorai  y 
member  of  certain  clubs,  where  he  will 
probably  meet  congenial  sj)irits." 

Grace  thanked  him  heartilj'.  "  And  for 
myself  ?  "  ."^he  said  with  a  smile. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  yon  have  not 
been  forgotten.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  your  remaining  in  this  gloomy  place,  so 
I  have  had  rooms  secured  for  you  at  Fen- 
ton's,  and  on  my  way  upstairs  took  the 
liberty  of  instructing  your  servant  to  re- 
move there  at  once  with  bag  and  baggage  ; 
but  this  is  only  a  temporary  measure." 

"  Only  temporary ! "  cried  Grace.  "  ^Vhat 
is  finally  to  become  of  me '(" 
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"  Notliing  unpleasant,  I  trust,"  said  Mr. 
Heath,  with  a  bow  and  a  pleasant  smile  ; 
"  bat  the  fact  is  that  I  have  been  going 
into  business  details  thoroughly  with  Mr. 
Hilluian ;  and  we  have  agreed  that  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  for  you  to  carry  out 
your  idea  of  returning  to  Germany,  at 
least  for  some  time." 

"Not  return  to  Bonn!"  cried  Grace, 
with  a  half  look  of  disappointment. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Heath;  "but  I 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  make  your  stay 
in  London  more  pleasant  than  you  appear 
to  anticipate.  In  truth,  my  dear  Miss 
Middleham,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  you  scarcely  appreciate  the  position 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  fill.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  trustees ;  and,  though 
though  they  no  longer  have  any  legal 
power  over  you,  they  have  authorised  me 
to  state  that  they  concur  with  me  in 
thinking  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
proper  thing  to  be  done  for  you  is,  that  a 
house  should  be  taken  in  London  for  the 
season,  and  that  you  should  be  properly 
launched  into  society  under  the  auspices  of 
a  lady  of  quality,  who  should  be  retained 
to  act  as  your  chaperon." 
_  "Dear  me,"  said  Grace,  innocently,  "is 
it  possible  that  ladies  of  quality  are  to  be 
found  who  dispose  of  their  services  in  that 
■way  ?  " 

"  They  are  to  be  counted  by  the  score," 
said  Mr.  Heath  with  a  smile. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  bring  me  a  dreadful 
old  dragon,"  said  Grace. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  discretion," 
said  Mr.  Heath.  "  May  I  tell  Mr.  Hillman 
that  you  consent  to  the  plan  ?" 

"I  am  entirely  in  your  hands,  Mr. 
Heath,"  said  Grace,  with  a  blush.  "I  am 
sure  you  will  advise  me  for  the  best." 


SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS  OF 
NUTRITION. 
TuE  due  supplyand  proper  useof  food  can 
never  fail  to  be  an  object  of  deep  and  vital 
interest  to  mankind  at  large.  Not  merely 
life,  but  health,  morality,  and  civilisation 
are  indissolubly  connected  with  that  great 
question  of  daily  bread  which,  of  itself, 
absorbs  the  hopes  and  the  energies  of  by 
far  the  larger  ])ortion  of  the  human  race. 
Taking,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  a 
survey  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  both 
aliments,  and  those  who  subsist  on  them, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  distinct  and  different  groups. 
Men  may  be  classified,  roughly,  but  with 


sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, into  four  sections  ;  namely,  hunters 
dependent  on  animal  food  eked  out  by  a 
few  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables ;  pastoral 
people,  who  add  a  little  bread  and  more  moat 
to  much  dairy  produce ;  the  purely  agri- 
cultural races,  with  whose  members  grain 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  social  mechanism 
for  national  support;  and,  lastly,  the  omni- 
vorous commercial  communities,  the  mate- 
rials of  whose  diet  are  drawn  together,  by 
the  magic  of  superior  wealth,  through  all 
channels,  and  from  all  available  sources. 

Food  again,  broadly  speaking,  ranges 
itself  under  certain  well-known  heads. 
There  is  a  technical  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in 
distinguishing  where  vegetable  life  merges 
into  that  of  the  animal  creation,  and  where 
the  mollusc,  rooted  to  its  rock,  ceases  to 
take  precedence  of  the  almost  equally 
sentient  plant.  But,  in  a  popular  sense,  the 
distinctions  between  animal  and  vegetable 
food  are  fairly  well  marked.  Fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  with  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  other 
animal  products,  belong  to  one  category  ; 
the  cereals,  fruit,  fleshy  vegetables,  herbs, 
fungi,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  and 
peculiar  vegetable  extracts,  such  as  tannin, 
nicotine,  and  theine,  to  the  other.  The 
traditional  standard,  however,  by  which 
the  relative  value  of  food  is  measured,  is 
essentially  of  an  empirical  character,  and 
is  founded  on  local  prejudices  which  vary 
considerably ;  but  which,  in  all  instances, 
date  from  days  anterior  to  those  which 
have  witnessed  the  important  discoveries 
due  to  the  recent  progress  of  organic  che- 
mistry. To  convince  an  untutored,  or 
even  a  semi-educated  person,  that  nearly 
all  the  merits  of  a  juicy  and  succulent 
steak  might,  by  judicious  cooking,  be  de- 
rived from  the  humble  bean,  the  disre- 
garded oak-mushroom,  and  the  despised 
onion,  would  be  a  task  not  much  less 
arduous  than  Galileo's  demonstration  that 
our  earth  was  round.  And  yet  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  the  esculent  fungi, 
the  most  nutritious  of  the  grains,  and  some 
leguminous  plants,  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  nitrogen  which  renders 
meat  so  costly  and  highly  valued  an  article 
of  diet. 

We  cannot,  in  the  Old  World,  find, 
within  the  limits  of  the  historical  period,  a 
race  that  might  be  regarded  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  primajval  hunter.  Ovid's 
highly-coloured  picture  of  the  noble  or 
ignoble  savage  is  but  the  dream  of  a  poet; 
while  the  Sestrygonians  of  Herodotus, 
even   if   accurately   described,  formed   at 
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best  but  a  handful  of  exceptionally  situated 
barbamn.s.  It  was  not  until  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  bad  been 
i-epcatcdly  ploughed  by  European  keels, 
that  civilised  mankind  encouutei'ed,  face 
to  face,  nations  that  in  some  respects 
realised  the  fancies  of  the  courtly  laureate 
of  Augustus,  and  that  literally  lived  on 
the  produce  of  bow  and  tomahawk,  of 
spear  and  boomerang.  There  is  no  reason 
for  suspecting  exaggeration  in  the  estimate 
that  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America, 
two  centiu'ies  since,  amounted  to  nearly 
six  millions,  a  population  equal  to  tliat  of 
the  England  of  the  period.  All  these 
r«lied  on  venison  and  bison-beef,  on  the 
wild  turkey,  the  shad  and  the  salmon, 
the  globe-tish  and  the  sand-grouse,  for 
their  sustenance.  The  many  thousand 
natives  who  peopled  the  mainland  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  great  neighbouring  island 
of  Tasmania,  led  a  more  precarious  and 
degraded  life  on  the  spoils  of  a  chase,  of 
which  the  objects,  owing  to  the  singular 
lack  of  large  mammals  in  Australia,  were 
few  and  hard  to  capture. 

An  instructive  lesson  is  to  be  learned 
from  careful  observation  of  the  results  of 
an  almost  exclusively  animal  diet,  com- 
bined with  much  exercise,  on  the  Indians 
of  North  America.  A  considerable  degree 
of  physical  development,  of  grace,  vigour, 
and  even  of  beauty,  is  certainly  to  be 
found  under  these  conditions.  A  sta- 
ture superior  to  [ho  average  height  of 
Europeans,  large  and  well-shaped  limbs, 
and  a  commanding  presence,  are  very  com- 
monly to  be  met  with.  Again,  the  stately 
figures  of  the  flesh-fed  Indians  of  the 
prairies  can  be  instantly  di8tint;uished 
from  the  shorter  and  more  ungainly  forms 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  fish-eating 
tribes,  as,  for  example,  the  Chinooks ; 
while  the  dwarfish  and  hideous  Root- 
Digger  shows,  in  his  stunted  growth  and 
anxious  face,  how  powerfully  diet  may  act 
in  the  formation  of  national  character. 
Yet  it  is  equally  beyond  dispute  that  ^n 
ordinary  white  man  of  active  habits  is  not 
only  the  Indian's  superior  in  muscular 
strcngth,  but  also  in  speed  of  foot,  and 
even  in  endurance  of  fatigue ;  while  within 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  the  an- 
cient empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  a  kin- 
dred stock  far  surpassed  in  nambers,  in 
industry,  and  in  the  arts,  their  scattered 
brethren  of  the  northern  continent. 

The  prolific  powers  of  a  race  appear  to 
reach  the  highest  point  when  the  pastoral 
stage  has  been  passed,  and  when  the  com- 


munity has  become,  like  that  of  ancient 
Egypt  or  cjf  modern  Hindustan,  purely 
agricultural.  Nomadic  tribes  that  depend 
for  nourishment  on  the  milk,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  on  the  meat,  of  the  cattle 
that  are  their  sole  wealth,  compare  unfa- 
vourably in  point  of  numbers  with  the 
swarming  millions  of  such  regions  as  the 
Nile  Valley  or  the  Delta  of  Bengal ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bodily  health  and 
robustness  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  community  will  usually  be  found  to 
reach  a  very  high  standard.  The  high 
renown  which  the  Swiss  mercenaries  ac- 
quired during  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  was  due 
not  only  to  the  valour,  but  also  to  the 
vigour  of  the  mountaineers.  To  the 
slightly-built  citizens  of  the  mediosval 
Towu-Rep\iblics,  the  strength  and  activity 
of  the  herdsmeti  of  Uri  appeared  as  some- 
thing portentous,  just  as  the  physical 
prowess  of  the  milk-fed  Goths  had 
astounded  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  ;  and,  at  a  later  pei'iod, 
the  muscular  force  of  the  Seljukian  and 
Ottoman  Turks  became  proverbial  among 
the  Romance-speaking  nations  of  Southei'n 
Europe. 

A  population,  which — like  that  of  Bengal, 
of  Siam,  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  of  media3val 
Lombardy — relies  for  its  subsistence  on 
grain  crops  and  garden  produce,  seems 
under  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
to  be  capable  of  almost  indefinite  numerical 
increase.  In  such  communities  the  avei-ago 
of  bodily  and  mental  power  will  usually 
be  found  to  reach  a  moderately  high  level, 
which  few  will  suqmss,  but  below  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  few  will  fall.  In  muscle, 
as  in  brain  power,  mediocrity  is  likely  to 
be  the  rule.  It  is  in  countries  such  as  these, 
that  the  eficets  of  the  great  historical 
famines  have  been  the  most  fearfully  felt. 

Amonotonous  diet  isinvariably  the  token, 
either  of  a  stei'ile  soil,  or  of  an  indolent 
people.  It  was  the  barren  ground  and  the 
backwardness  of  agriculture  which  con- 
demned the  Norwegian  to  mingle  sawdust 
with  his  black  rye  bread,  and  which  limited 
the  Scottish  peasant  to  his  oatmeal  por- 
ridge. A  rich  and  enervating  climate  has 
taught  the  Polynesian  islanderto  be  satisfied 
with  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  Nature;  the 
brcad-frnit  that  hangs  in  heavy  clusters 
before  his  hut ;  the  yams  that  grow,  with- 
out care  on  his  part,  in  the  cane-fenced 
garden ;  the  fish  whose  many-coloured 
shoals  swim  in  the  translucent  water  be- 
tween the  coral  reef  and  the  yellow  sands 
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of  tlic  bcacli.  In  the  tropics,  as  for  ex- 
auijilo  iu  Jamaica,  the  easily  contented 
negro  finds  that  the  lightest  labour  is  re- 
warded by  a  perennial  supply  of  dainty 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  while  on  the  coasts 
of  Malabar  and  Ceylon  a  native  family  finds 
it  no  difficult  matter  to  subsist  on  the 
products  of  the  hereditary  clump  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  and  the  cluster  of  jack-trees, 
whence  fall  the  gigantic  fruit  that  furnish 
them  with  their  subsistence  during  summer. 

A  considerable  amount  of  popular  error 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  diet  of  remote 
nations,  and  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  nutriment,  on  which  the  dwellers  in  hot 
climates  are  maintained  in  a  condition  of 
health .  Beyond  a  vague  notion  that  Asiatics 
live  upon  rice,  few  ideas  are  entertained  as 
to  the  food  of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  human  race.  No  belief  could  well  be 
more  mistaken,  than  that  which  attributes 
to  the  staple  grain  of  South-Eastern  Asia 
the  qualities  which  render  corn  the  staff 
of  life.  What  is  true  of  wheat  and  of  maize 
is  not  true  of  rice,  which  latter  constitutes 
a  food  too  bulky,  insipid,  and  innutritions 
for  existence  to  be  maintained  on  it  alone. 

In  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  it  is  notorioiis  that  the  hardest- 
working  coolie  cannot  consume  a  pound  of 
boiled  rice;  whereas  an  Irish  labouring  man 
in  Ireland  can,  and  does,  require  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  potatoes  for  a  single  meal. 
But  the  very  poorest  natives  of  the  East, 
however  frugal  and  abstemious  their  mode 
of  life  may  be,  are  urged  by  the  pressure 
of  necessity  to  eke  out  the  daily  ration  of 
rice  with  grain  of  some  sort,  such  as  millet 
or  jowarce ;  with  coarse  varieties  of  pulse, 
such  as  dall  and  grain  ;  with  garden  vege- 
tables ;  and  with  oil  or  clarified  butter. 
The  consumption  of  ghee  throughout  India 
is  very  groat,  while  the  most  orthodox 
Bengalee  will  not  decline  to  mingle  with 
his  curry  the  small  dried  sea  fish  which  are 
carried  from  the  coast  into  the  inland 
districts,  and  even  on  festival  occasions  to 
partake  of  a  little  goat's  flesh,  dried  and 
powdered,  which  the  Hindoo  faithful 
are  permitted  to  eat  by  the  special  dis- 
pensation of  the  priestly  caste. 

In  Siam,  Burmah,  and  China,  where,  as 
is  the  case  of  all  Buddhist  countries  save 
Thibet  and  Mongolia,  no  dairy  produce  is 
attainable,  bean-oil,  fish-oil,  pulse,  and  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  animal  food  supplement 
the  insufficient  diet  of  rice,  which  is  often 
crroneon.sly  assvimed  to  be  the  sole  resource 
of  the  people.  Persia,  on  the  other  hand, 
a    wheat-growing    country,    where    from 


various  causes  the  jirice  of  grain  rules 
high,  can  offer  to  her  poor  population  little 
beyond  the  cucurbitous  plants  for  which 
her  sandy  soil  is  famous,  but  which  are  apt 
to  fail  in  seasons  of  drought  and  famine. 

The  Maoris  of  New-  Zealand  afford  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  well-grown  and 
athletic  race,  robust  in  body  and  mind,  to 
whom  Nature  appeared  to  deny  any  but 
the  most  niggardly  supplies  of  food.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  Maori  tradition  that  the  forefathers 
of  these  so-called  aborigines  were  emi- 
grants from  some  remote  Austral  island  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  theii"  new  home,  how- 
ever favoured  as  regards  climate,  was,  at 
the  period  of  their  arrival,  one  in  which  a 
less  intelligent  and  vigorous  tribe  might 
have  perished  for  lack  of  sustenance.  The 
paucity  of  animal  life  in  New  Zealand  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  that 
singular  country.  P]xceptLng  the  gigantic 
wingless  fowl,  the  now  extinct  Dinornis, 
there  was  no  game  worthy  of  the  name, 
while  the  Maoris  were  destitute  of  the 
bow  which  was  the  common  property  of  all 
the  barbarous  races  of  the  Old  World,  and 
had  no  missile  weapon  save  the  javelin. 
Nor  was  New  Zealand  one  of  those  luxuri- 
ous lands,  where  the  wild  fruits  alone  afford 
a  perennial  banquet  to  the  needy,  and 
where  the  banana  and  the  plantain  furnish 
daily  bread,  without  the  necessity  for  exer- 
tion. It  was  highly  characteristic  of  this 
hardy  and  astute  nation,  that  its  members 
could  secure  a  subsistence  on  fish  and  fevu- 
roots  only,  until  the  arrival  of  the  white 
men  with  hogs  and  horned  cattle,  with 
seed  corn  and  vegetables  hitherto  un- 
known, and  could  win  the  respect,  if  not 
the  liking,  of  the  European  intruders.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  attribute  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  Maoris  to  their 
stinted  diet,  since  chronic  hunger  and  per- 
petual anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  existence 
have  commonly  contributed  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  of  sterile  coiintries  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hopeless  barbarism  and  squalor. 
The  degraded  tribes  that  range  along  the 
coast  of  Oman,  seeking  their  scanty  food 
from  the  capture  of  shell-fish  among  the 
rocks  and  sand-bars,  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  as  the  countrymen  of  the  bold 
highlanders  of  Nejd;  and  the  anxious  coun- 
tenances, and  meagre  frames,  of  the  natives 
of  Terra  del  Fucgo  testify  to  the  influences 
of  a  life  spent  in  doing  battle  with  cold  and 
famine. 

The  ignorance  of  our  ancestors,  with 
respect  to  the  constituents  of  animal  food, 
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led  them  to  rcsjard  flosli  meat  as  a  simple 
instead  of  a  compound  substance,  and  to 
give  the  prcferruro  for  nutritious  pro- 
perties, weight  for  weight,  to  fat  meat. 
In  the  absence  of  microscopic  or  chemical 
analysis  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  tho 
fact  that  such  an  opinion  sliould  bofornuHl. 
Animal  fat  has,  indeed,  csi^ciially  in  cold 
climates,  peculiarmcrits  as  a  heat-producing 
article  of  food.  AVere  it  not  for  the  olea- 
ginous nature  of  the  diet  on  which  the 
Esqiiimanx  subsist,  life  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  dwellers  within  such  high  lati- 
tudes, where  even  a  fire  is  an  unattainable 
luxury,  and  where  whale-blubber  and  seal's 
fat  have  to  do  duty,  not  merely  for  food, 
but  actually  for  fuel  as  well.  Within  the 
Arctic  Circle  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
between  animal  vitality  and  the  benumb- 
ing effects  of  a  rigorous  climate.  The  seal, 
the  walrus,  and  the  other  cetaceous  mam- 
mals, subsist  on  a  regimen  of  fish  or  of 
marine  animalcute  and  molluscs;  the  white 
bear,  the  Arctic  fox,  and  man  himself,  live 
entirely  on  animal  food  ;  while  the  reindeer 
derives  the  needful  amount  of  warmth  from 
the  well-known  moss  which  furnishes  its 
winter  provision,  and  which,  as  has  been 
lately  ascertained,  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  sugar. 

Fat,  itself  a  compound,  is  by  no  means 
the  most  valuable  and  essential  of  the  con- 
stituents of  moat,  containing  as  it  docs  but 
a  small  dose  of  nitrogen,  in  proportion  to 
the  hydrocarbon  of  which  it  mainly  con- 
sists. The  albuminous  or  gelatinous  por- 
tion of  the  meat,  the  alkaline  salts,  and 
the  solid  residuum  or  fibrine,  co-operate 
with  the  utmost  efficiency  in  the  eompli- 
cat<:'d  process  of  nutrition.  The  high  price 
and  comparativcscarcity  of  fresh  meat  have 
of  late  years  suggested  sevei-al  methods 
for  providing  an  inexpensive  substitute  for 
so  costly  an  article  of  diet,  the  earliest  and 
best  known  of  which  is  the  famous  P-x- 
tractum  Carnis,  to  which  Baron  Liebig 
stood  sponsor.  The  scheme  promised  well, 
introduced  as  it  was  under  the  auspices  of 
so  renowned  a  chemist,  while  the  proposal 
was  one  which  commended  itself  both  to 
the  philanthropist  and  the  student  of  poli- 
tical economy.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  pity 
that  the  carcases  of  myriads  of  cattle, 
slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides 
and  tallow,  sliould  be  left  perishing  in 
South  America,  while  the  under-fed  mil- 
lions of  European  poor  were  almost  wholly 
without  animal  food.  To  compress  into 
small  compass,  so  as  to  reduce  tha  cost 
and  difficulty  of  transport  to  a  minimum, 


all  that  was  best  worth  having  of  the  tons 
of  beef  daily  ilung  to  the  viilturo  and  the 
Pampas  fox,  was  an  iilea  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  consumer,  while  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  authors  of  the  system.  Ac- 
cordingly a  very  large  iniptn-tation  of  the 
extract  took  place,  and  in  Germany,  in 
especial,  the  use  of  this  condensed  form  of 
food  promised  to  become  general. 

Even  the  scientific  opponents  of  the 
extract  have  never  denied  that  it  justifies 
the  assertions  of  the  prospectus,  by  afford- 
ing the  materials  for  exceptionally  strong 
soup,  or  that  it  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a 
highly  concentrated  essence  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  meat  as  were  amenable  to  the 
process  employed.  The  first  note  of  alarm 
was,  however,  sounded  byilonsiour  Mnller, 
a  young  doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
who  boldly  challenged  the  claim  of  soup 
itself  to  take  rank  as  an  article  of  diet. 
According  to  Doctor  Muller,  the  soup  or 
broth,  which  is  a  household  word  with  all 
classes  on  the  Continent,  is  not  itself  an 
item  of  food,  but  simply  a  tonic  and  an 
aid  to  digestion.  If  this  .audacious  the- 
orist may  be  believed — and  he  fortifies  his 
position  not  merely  by  quotations  from 
Brillat-Savarin,  but  by  other  authorities 
of  greater  weight  in  controversy — his  own 
countrymen  are  not  actually  nourished  by 
the  soup  on  which  the  poorer  of  them 
believe  themselves  to  dine,  but  merely 
employ  their  broth  to  render  palatable  the 
solid  adjuncts  of  the  meal.  Nor  will  he 
allow  the  extract  of  meat,  which  contains 
no  gelatine,  no  fat,  and  an  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  albumen,  to  be  entitled  to  a 
place  among  alimentary  substances  pro- 
perly so  called.  He  maintains  that  the 
best  part  of  the  meat  has  been  left  behind, 
and  that  the  essence  consists  almost  wholly 
of  alkaline  salts,  and  chiefly  of  the  salts  of 
potash,  valuable  as  a  timic,  but  useless  in 
a  nutritious  point  of  view,  and  more  apt  to 
provoke  than  to  allay  hunger. 

It  is  verj'  probable  that  national  animo- 
sity may  have  had  some  share  in  lending 
acerbity  to  the  criticisms  which  French 
chemists — for  Monsieur  Jlullor's  example 
has  been  followed  by  several  of  his  col- 
leagues— have  lavished  upon  Baron  Liebig's 
celebrated  extract.  But  no  partiality  can 
easily  be  attributed  to  the  testimony  of  an 
Austrian  experimentalist,  Monsieur  Kem- 
merich  of  Vienna,  who  in  IHiJII,  tried  how 
long  life  could  be  maintained  in  dogs,  fed 
exclusively  on  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
extract,  while  others  of  citual  size  were 
supplied  with  water  alone.     It  was  found 
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that  tlie  latter  survived  the  foi-mer,  and 
proved  capable  of  being  brought  into  a 
condition  of  normal  health  by  a  renewal  of 
their  ordinary  regimen.  At  the  same  time 
other  dogs  lived  contentedly  on  the  refuse 
meat  exhausted  of  its  essence,  but  sprinkled 
vrith  common  salt  to  replace  the  alkaline 
salts  which  had  been  withdrawn.  ]\Iany 
fairly  authenticated  cases  attest  that  no 
aqueous  infusion  of  meat  can  alone  provide 
all  the  necessary  elements  of  nutrition, 
and  that  we  are  not  as  yet  rendered 
independent  of  our  customary  supplies  of 
animal  food,  by  any  chemical  process. 

It  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  how  large  is  the  share  which 
oil,  of  animal,  and  still  more  of  vegetable 
origin,  takes  in  the  nourishing  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
globe-fish,  which  is  an  absolute  reservoir 
of  oil,  does  the  same  service  to  the  Indians 
of  North-Western  Americ-a,  that  the  seal 
does  to  the  Greenlander,  in  enabling 
them  to  support  the  severity  of  the  long 
winter ;  while  the  tunny  and  the  eel  yield 
an  unctuous  food  to  the  Neapolitan, 
and  the  negro  ekes  out  his  scanty  store 
of  flesh  with  the  produce  of  the  ground- 
nut, and  the  Shea-butter  tree.  The  dinner 
of  a  Maltese  peasant  family  consists  of 
slices  of  bread  steeped  in  the  fresh  oil  of 
the  olive  ;  while  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
South  of  France,  onions  and  raw  garUc, 
the  latter  of  which  is  remarkably  rich  in 
the  essential  oils  to  which  it  owes  its  pun- 
gency, are  found  to  allay  the  hunger  of  a 
frugal  and  abstemious  population,  rarely 
well  supplied  either  with  dairy  produce  or 
with  meat.  Wherever  there  is  a  warm 
climate  and  an  abundant  vegetation,  it  will 
be  found  that  oil  in  some  form  or  other 
enters  largely  into  the  popular  bill  of 
fare,  and  that  by  its  aid  the  natives  are 
enabled  to  reconcile  themselves  to  priva- 
tions which  would  be  otherwise  insupport- 
able. Sugar,  starch,  oil,  and  fat,  are  all, 
however,  heat-producing  substances,  of  un- 
deniable merit  in  their  degree,  but  not 
sufficing  as  single  and  permanent  sources 
of  nutrition.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
gelatine,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  a  diet 
on  which  it  is  often  attempted  to  nourish 
children  or  elderly  invalids — jelly,  arrow- 
root, sago,  and  other  aliments  of  a  similar 
kind — are  but  too  well  known  to  every 
experienced  physician. 

For  thorough  and  perfect  nutrition  the 
elementary  substances  should  beyond  doubt 
all  bo  pi-esent  in  their  fitting  proportions — - 
gluten  and  gelatine,  fat  and  tibrine,  starch 


and  sugar,  with  the  alkaline  salts  so  in- 
dispensable for  the  formation  of  the  blood. 
Proceeding  one  step  further  we  may  safely 
predicate  that,  besides  oxygon,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  active  assimilating 
agent,  promoting  but  not  imparting  nutri- 
tion both  in  plants  and  animals,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon  in  adequate  amount 
should  be  combined  in  the  materials  of  all 
healthy  nourishment.  The  merits  of  what 
is  popularly  styled  a  generous,  or  in  other 
words  a  highly  nitrogenised,  diet,  are 
widely  known  ;  yet  the  hard  work  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  physical  exertion  is  con- 
cerned, is  certainly  performed  on  a  limited 
allowanceof  inferiorfood  bymanual  toilers, 
whose  very  labour  enables  them  to  elicit 
the  utmost  amount  of  benefit  from  every 
ounce  consumed.  All  who  have  made  a 
long  sea  voyage,  such  as  that  to  Australia 
or  China,  must  remember  the  increase  of 
appetite  which  succeeded  to  the  customary 
nausea  of  sea-sickness,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  emigrants  ill-supjjlied  with  pro- 
visions, frequently  amounts  to  raging 
hunger.  This  excessive  inclination  for  food 
abates  after  a  time,  although  a  person  in 
perfect  health  still  craves  for  more  nutri- 
ment at  sea  than  ashore ;  yet  the  rations 
of  seamen  are  none  of  the  most  bountiful, 
while  there  is  less  of  bodily  ailment  among 
the  stinted  occupants  of  the  forecastle 
than  among  the  officers,  who  naturally 
receive  an  unlimited  supply  of  food. 

The  French  soldier's  rations  have  of  late 
been  slightly  increased,  but  for  many  years 
they  remained  fixed  at  a  standard,  which 
was  adopted  as  one  fit  to  maintain  the  men 
at  the  average  rate  of  health  and  strength 
to  be  found  among  the  French  peasantry. 
Half  a  pound,  or,  in  rough  numbers,  eight 
and  a  half  ounces  of  beef,  with  vegetables, 
furnish  the  soldier  with  the  two  meals  of 
soup  and  bouilli  which  represent  his  break- 
fast and  dinner,  and  which,  with  a  pound 
and  a  half — or,  say,  about  twenty-seven 
ounces — of  bread,  constitutes  his  whole 
sustenance.  This  dietary  compares  un- 
favourably with  that  of  the  English  pri- 
vate, with  his  twelve  ounces  of  meat;  but 
since  the  time  of  Louvois  the  Fi-onch  army 
has  been,  theoretically  at  least,  managed 
on  principles  of  strict  economy.  To  young 
men  of  the  poorest  class  and  from  the 
poorest  districts,  such  as  Poitou,  the  Landes, 
or  Dauphiny,  this  nourishment  represents 
comparative  abundance.  The  youth  who, 
from  infancy,  has  been  better  used  to  chest- 
nuts than  to  bread,  or  whose  ordinary 
dinner  has  consisted  of  rye-meal  porridge, 
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as  in  the  Solognp,  or  of  cabbage-sonp,  as 
in  Morbihan,  is  contented  with  his  treat- 
ment beneath  the  colours  ;  while  the  sturdy 
Froncb- Fleming,  or  large-limbed  Norman, 
finds  it  hard  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
pittance  granted  by  tho  state.  Yet,  as  a 
mlo,  the  health  of  the  troops  maintains 
itself  at  a  fair  average,  when  conti-nstcd  with 
that  of  the  civil  population  in  time  of  peace, 
while  that  of  the  Prussian  privates  (who.se 
bread-ration  is  smaller  than  that  of  tho 
French,  but  with  whom  the  deficiency  is 
supplied  by  a  larger  weight  of  potatoes)  is 
considerably  above  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

There  are  theorists  who  maintain  that 
brain-work  exacts  a  more  liberal  diet 
than  that  which  will  suffice  to  sustain  the 
health  of  those  whose  exertions  are  wholly 
muscular.  This  proposition  is  often  dis- 
puted, on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
leading  thinkers,  both  of  antiquity  and 
of  modern  times,  have  been  not  merely 
abstemious,  but  even  ascetic  in  their 
habits.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  general  rule  can  safely 
be  laid  down.  Some  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  civilised  opinion,  some  of  the 
mighty  workers,  whose  names  shine  the 
brightest  on  the  roll  of  fame,  have 
led  lives  which  would  be  popularly  con- 
sidered as  severely  self-denying.  Others, 
no  less  renowned,  have  used,  and  in  some 
instances  notoriously  abused,  what  our 
forefathers  were  accustomed  to  call  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  It  would,  however, 
be  illogical  and  absurd  to  argue  that  the 
energy  which  impresses  itself  upon  the 
world,  or  the  genius  that  dazzles  contem- 
porary eyes,  is  a  consequence  either  of  the 
frugality  or  the  luxuriousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  whom  it  is  conspicuous.  Many 
dull  people  of  both  se.xes  eat  of  the  fat  and 
drink  of  the  strong  without  any  remarkable 
reason  or  result,  and  a  much  larger  number 
lead  lives  of  enforced  abstinence,  that 
nevertheless  effect  nothing  towards  the 
development  of  the  intellect. 

Precisely  as  the  habit  of  continuous 
manual  labour  enables  human  beings  to 
subsist  on  a  moderate  amount  of  food,  from 
which  nature,  thus  stimulated,  contrives  to 
extract  all  the  available  pabulum,  so  docs 
physical  inaction  occasion  contradictory 
phenomena  in  the  constitution.  It  may  ap- 
pear paradoxical  to  assert  that  the  idle  need, 
or  at  least  crave  for,  a  greater  bnik  and 
weight  of  food,  and  a  larger  variety  of  ali- 
ments, than  the  industrious ;  but  the  expcri- 
enceof  every  day  tells  us  that  this  isthecasc. 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  concede  a 
better  supply  of  food,  not  only  to  the  insane 
patients  in  asvlums,  but  to  criniitials  in  pri- 
son, than  that  which  would  siiflicc  to  main- 
ta,in  them  when  at  liberty.  Convalescents 
in  a  well-managed  hospital  recover  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  liberality  with  which 
they  are  fed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial 
parsimony  of  workhouse  authorities,  it  has 
been  found  practically  imperative  to  grant 
to  paupers  a  diet  somewhat  more  nutri- 
tious than  that  of  the  class  from  which 
they  are  chiefly  recruited.  A  besieged 
garrison,  passively  cooped  up  in  a  block- 
aded fortress,  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  does  an  army 
compelled  to  march  and  fight  on  insuffi- 
cient nutriment.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  deep  grief,  and,  indeed,  any  passion 
which  exhausts  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
motes a  craving  for  food  which  frequently 
appears  inappropriate  and  unnatural  in  the 
eyes  of  non-scientific  spectators,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  extreme  muscular  exertion 
often  indisposes  both  men  and  animals  for 
partaking  of  solid  sustenance. 

Gum,  starch,  sugar,  and  the  many  gela- 
tinous and  saccharine  substances  supplied 
by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  slight  as  is  their 
power  of  contributing  to  genuine  nutrition, 
possess  the  valuable  property  of  deferring, 
so  to  speak,  the  assaults  of  hunger  due  to 
the  wasting  of  the  tissues,  and  of  enabling 
life  to  be  provisionally  supported  in  the 
absence  of  azotiscd  or  stimulating  food. 
The  early  traders  on  the  Guinea  Coast 
were  astonished  at  the  strange  endurance 
displayed  by  the  Ashantec  scouts,  who  in 
war-time  wore  accustomed  to  porch  them- 
selves among  the  highest  branches  of  some 
lofty  tree,  and  to  remain,  for  days  together, 
on  tlie  watch  for  the  movements  of  an 
enemy,  wholly,  as  it  appeared,  without 
nourishment.  At  hvst  it  was  discovered, 
that  the  negro  spies  carried  with  them 
some  rude  lozenges  of  a  redilish  gum, 
native  to  the  forests,  and  that  on  these, 
and  on  a  little  water  contained  in  a  calabash 
slusg  to  the  girdle,  they  could  subsist  un- 
complainingly for  a  considerable  time,  but 
with  a  perceptible  diminution  of  weight 
and  strength.  The  use  of  pemmican  among 
the  Indians  of  North-Western  America, 
and  that  of  pellets  of  lime  and  albumen 
among  tho  Texan  hunters,  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  earth-eating 
propensities  of  the  natives  of  Guiana  and 
V^eneznela  arose  from  a  similar  wi.sh  to 
deaden  the  throes  of  famine;  while  the 
black  alluvial  soil  deposited  by  the  rivers  of 
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South  America,  singularly  ricli  in  unde- 
composed  organic  matter,  might  actually 
yield  some  modicum  of  nutriment.  The 
morbid  taste  for  earth-eating  peculiar  to 
negi'oes  on  the  African  coast,  and  which, 
when  once  acquired,  is  said  to  be  a  habit  as 
pernicious  and  as  difficult  of  cure  as  dipso- 
mania itself,  may  possibly  have  had  a 
similar  origin. 

The  vexed  question,  as  to  whether 
alcohol  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  food,  has  been  already  elaborately  and 
almost  exhaustively  discussed.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  enemies  of  alcohol,  while  denying 
it  all  nutritive  properties,  have  never 
attempted  to  deny  the  stimulating  effects 
which  have  rendered  it  popular,  or  the 
remarkable  power,  as  a  supplement  or  sub- 
stitute for  solid  food,  which  it  unquestion- 
ably possesses.  That  it  cannot  bo  so  em- 
ployed without  serious  injury  to  health,  by 
no  means  disjn-oves  the  existence  of  this 
quality,  which  it  shares,  however,  with 
other  stimulants  and  narcotics,  not  merely 
with  opium  and  the  juice  of  the  Indian 
hemp,  but  with  nicotine,  with  the  active 
principle  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  with  the 
essence  of  cocoa.  A  Peruvian  peon  who 
has  once  imbibed  the  fatal  liking  for  the 
chewed  leaves  of  the  cacao  tree,  is  regarded 
as  presenting  as  hopeless  a  case  as  that  of 
the  confirmed  dram-drinker  of  Europe,  or 
the  opium-smoker  of  China.  Yet  cacaoine, 
hke  the  bhang  of  the  Oriental  Mussulman, 
or  the  arsenic  of  the  Styrian  mountaineer, 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  influence, 
appears  to  treat  its  victims  more  mildly 
than  is  the  case  with  ardent  spirits  or 
morphine.  It  gives,  or  rather  lends  for  a 
time,  and  at  a  fearful  and  usurious  rate 
of  interest,  extraordinary  vigour,  speed, 
and  sprightliness ;  and  it  is  but  gradually, 
and  as  the  appetite  for  wholesome  nourish- 
ment dies  away,  that  the  serviceable  slave 
becomes  the  imperious  taskmaster,  de- 
manding the  slow  sacrifice  of  health, 
strength,  intellect,  and  life  itself. 

On  passing  in  i-eview  the  various  alimen- 
tary staples  on  which  the  difierent  branches 
of  the  human  family  subsist,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  nitrogen,  whencesoever  de- 
rived, is  the  element  of  nutrition  that  is  the 
most  instinctively  and  pci'sistently  sought 
for,  and  without  which  the  remainder  afford 
but  an  insipid  and  unsatisfying  diet.  Now, 
we  can  easily  produce  an  article  of  food 
that  shall  be  almost,  or  absolutely,  deficient 
in  nitrogen,  but  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
discover  any  alimentary  substance  that 
should  exclude  hydrogen  and  carbon,  while 


including  azote.  A  poorly  -  nourished 
population,  depending,  it  may  be  supposed, 
according  to  latitude  and  national  customs, 
on  the  potato,  on  rice,  or  on  the  gourds, 
melons,  andotherwaterycucnrbitous  plants, 
cannot  yet  afford  entirely  to  dispense  with 
nitrogen  in  its  daily  sustenance.  It  will 
therefore  be  found  that  in  those  countries 
where  bread  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  where  flesh-meat  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  an  unattainable  luxury, 
the  deficiency  is  in  part  made  up  by  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  or  some  oil,  which,  like 
dairy  produce  in  general,  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  nitrogen.  The  bean,  the 
mushroom,  and  other  highly  nitrogenised 
vegetables,  are  of  infinite  value  in  this  re- 
spect ;  while  the  large  amount  of  gluten 
which  wheat  contains  enables  a  wheat-fed 
people  to  be  comparatively  independent  of 
animal  food,  at  least  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form.  The  effects  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  the  human  appetite  are  well  known, 
as  is  the  truth  that  food  which  is  palatable, 
and  therefore  relished,  is  the  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  healthful  nutrition,  and  it  is 
thus  an  advantage  that  civilisation  and 
commerce  have  enabled  most  nations  to 
vary  their  diet  at  will,  and  to  make  it  em- 
brace many  flavours  and  materials  which 
in  a  ruder  state  of  society  were  unknown. 
Still,  however,  the  same  problem  continu- 
ally presents  itseH,  both  to  savage  and  to 
civilised  man,  how  most  conveniently  to 
provide  for  each  day's  recurring  wants ; 
and  this  can  never  be  satisfactorily  solved 
by  any  regimen  which  does  not  include,  in  at 
least  an  approximately  adequate  proportion, 
the  above-mentioned  essentials  of  nutrition. 


VOX  NATUK^. 
Low  heard  the  river-reeds  among 

The  wiud  respouds  with  whisper'd  sigh, 
To  that  sweet  chant  hy  wavelets  sung, 

As  onward  to  the  marse  they  hie. 
Or,  roaring  thro'  the  forest  blown 

Till  branch  with  branch  is  interlock'd, 
The  north  nialves  aU  the  woodland  moan 

In  rude  embrace  unceasing  roek'd. 
Who  would  not  own  the  magic  spell 

To  probe  the  purport  of  the  breeze, 
To  glean  what  zephyrs  soft  would  tell 

When  gone  a-wooiug  'mong  the  trees  ? 
What  means  the  fond  confession  made 

By  airy  sighs  in  even's  ear, 
\Vhat  message  breathes  from  shade  to  shade 

In  ov'ry  rustle  that  we  hear  'i 
Doth  brake  to  briar  its  tidings  send, 

Doth  leaf  with  leaf  a  converse  hold, 
When  breezes  thro'  the  upland  wend 

And  die  again  along  the  wold  ? 
?.Iayhap  we  view  an  angry_ strife 

"i'wixt  oak  and  ash,  'twixt  beech  and  dm, 
And  envy  mars  the  sylvan  life 

When  storms,  we  think,  the  woods  o'erwhelm. 
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Surh  fancies  stir  tlio  dreaming  mood 

Of  worshippers  at  Nature's  ehriue, 
Aud  add  a  charm  to  solitude, 

Amid  her  mysteries  divine  ; 
Wlion  clearer  to  the  sense  reveal'd 

Comes  all  her  varied  uttemnce, 
And  what  to  dullard  ears  is  sealed 

Makes  eloquent  the  poet's  trance. 
Be  ours  the  drearing  thrice  refined 

The  eye  with  inner  sight  ondow'd 
To  catch  the  voices  of  the  wind, 

Aud  shape  the  changes  of  the  cloud. 


JOmf  BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP. 

IN    TWO    PAFl'S.      I'AKT    I. 

I  don't  propose  to  discuss  at  Icngtli  the 
events  which  led  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  present  extraordinary  mania  for 
pottery,  although  the  enemies  of  Cole,  C.B., 
are  never  tired  of  decrying  the  expenditure 
of  national  money  on  crockery-ware  for 
South  Kensington ;  and  the  excellent 
Registrar  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
after  surveying  his  neat  and  instructive  col- 
lection, beats  his  breast,  and  proclaims  him- 
self a  sinner  in  having  aided  to  encourage 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen may  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that,  even  as  there  wcie  strong 
men  before  Agamemnon,  so  were  there 
ceramanias  before  the  present  ontbreak. 
Through  the  reigns  of  buxom  JEary  and 
her  successor,  "  mighty  Anna,"  a  rage  for 
crockery  seized  upon  all  persons  pretending 
to  wit  and  fashion.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
monsters  fetched  fabulous  prices,  and  the 
famous  definition  of  a  perfectly  well-bred 
woman — "mistre.ssof  herself. though  China 
fall" — points  distinctly  to  the  estimation 
in  which  curious  Oriental  china  was  held. 
It  does  not  appear  that  at  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  the  artistic  triumphs  of  Italian  and 
French  artists  found  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  persons  of  quality,  who  loved  blue 
Japanese  dogs  and  grinning  dragons,  far 
better  than  what  was  then  loosely  cla.ssed 
as  Rafaclle-ware.  Perhaps  the  taste  of 
the  period,  except  so  far  as  literature  was 
concerned,  inclined  towards  the  grotes(jue 
rather  than  the  symmetrical.  Araminta 
and  Belinda  rejoiced  in  negro  pages,  petted 
monkeys,  and  treasored  the  hideous  fancies 
of  Oriental  ceramists.  The  recent  revival, 
although  responsible  for  an  infusion  of 
Japanese  style  into  art,  is  yet  due  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  than 
that  exhibited  by  onr  ancestors  of  a  century 
and  a-half  ago.  The  extreme  import- 
ance of  elegant  form,  in  the  productions 
of  the  potter,  has  been  so  persistently  and 
eloquently  insisted  on,  that  some  indistinct 
i<lca,  that  a  hideous  outline  cannot  be  atoned 


for  by  any  splendour  of  material,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  No  doctrine 
could  be  sounder  than  this,  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe,  in  taking  a  hurried  .survey  of 
the  great  centres  of  porcelain  manufacture, 
that,  with  all  minute  attention  to  detail, 
the  one  important  element  of  true  form 
has,  in  western  countries,  rarely  been 
neglected.  To  the  collector,  however, 
mere  beauty  is  often  subservient  to  rarity, 
and  a  specimen  of  a  peculiar  paste,  exhibit- 
ing a  certain  highly  prized  texture  or 
colour,  and  duly  marked  with  the  mono- 
gram of  the  artist  and  the  manufactory, 
will  possess  for  him  a  curious,  and,  to  the 
uninitiated,  an  extraordinary  value. 

Without  plunging  into  speculations  con- 
cerning the  pottery  of  prc-historic  times, 
and  without  pau.sing  to  consider  whether 
the  first  potter  was  one  who,  walking  upon 
clayey  soil  moistened  by  inundations  or 
rain,  first  observed  that  the  earth  retained 
the  pi-int  of  his  footsteps,  or  was  rather 
the  cunning  savage  who  first  strengthened 
his  calabash  with  a  covering  of  clay,  and 
communicated  to  early  pottery  an  outline 
never  since  lost — it  may  yet  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  art  of  the  potter  is  as 
honourable  as  it  is  ancient,  and  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  interesting.  Prom  vases  constructed 
to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
we  gather  curious  particulars  of  their 
mode  of  living,  and  by  the  area  over 
which  relics  of  ancient  pottery  are  found, 
can  trace  the  limits  of  antique  empires. 
Ancient  Greece  has  left  a  clearly  defined 
map  of  its  extent,  its  colonies  and  conquests, 
in  vast  quantities  of  funereal  pottery;  and 
the  utmost  limits  attained  by  tjie  god 
Terminus  are  written  in  the  remains  of 
Roman  cups  and  vases. 

Ceramic  art,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  has  enlisted  the  good-will  of 
monarehs.  By  granting  high  premiums, 
and  often  by  less  gentle  methods,  the 
Chinese  emperors  promoted  the  manu- 
facture of  the  famous  egg-shell  porcelain. 
Chinese  ceramic  history  is  not  without  a 
martyr,  since  canonLsed  and  worshipped 
as  the  patron  saint  of  potters.  Pousa, 
whose  little  corpulent  figure  is  often  met 
with  in  collections,  was  a  working  potter 
sorely  vexed  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor  to  produce  an  effect  in  porce- 
lain, till  then  deemed  impossible.  Remon- 
strances produced  no  effect  upon  the 
brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  only 
became  more  obstinate  with  e;ich  succes- 
sive failoro  of  his  servants.  Finally  the 
mandarin  charged  with  the  execution  fif 
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tbe  emperor's  commands  called  tlie  iiiami- 
facturers  and  the  workmen  together,  and 
administered  the  bastinado  all  round  to 
quicken  their  inventive  faculties.  Some 
slight  improvement  resulted  from  this 
vigorous  action,  but  success  not  yet  being 
attained,  the  mandarin  kept  the  bastinado 
going  briskly.  The  vporkmen,  sore  in  body 
and  in  mind,  at  last  gave  way  to  despaii-, 
and  one  of  them,  named  Pousa,  to  escape 
further  ill-usage,  sprang  into  the  furnace 
and  was  immediately  consumed.  When 
the  firing  was  completed  the  furnace  was 
opened,  and  the  porcelain  wasf  ound  perfect, 
and  just  as  the  emperor  desired  it,  and 
Pousa — the  martyr  —  was  appeased  by 
divine  honours. 

In  Europe  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  fostered 
by  their  patronage  the  production  of  the 
beautiful  majolica.  Hemy  the  Second  of 
France  and  his  wife  Catherine  de'  Medici 
protected  Palissy  from  the  zeal  of  their 
own  followers,  and  helped  much  to  develope 
his  genius.  In  the  case  of  the  true  porce- 
lain manufacturers  of  Europe,  the  effect  of 
patronage  was  even  more  distinct,  for  the 
art  was  only  introduced  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  less  than 
fifty  years'  time  rose  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection. Augustus  the  Strong,  Maria 
Theresa,  Frederic  the  Great,  Catherine  of 
Russia,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  new  art,  an  d  "  B  utcher ' ' 
Cumberland  suppoi'ted  the  famous  esta- 
blishment at  Chelsea,,  which,  at  the  death 
of  its  patron,  was  abandoned  for  want  of 
encouragement.  Not  even  Wedgwood 
escaped  royal  patronage — his  newly-in- 
vented earthenware  having  been  intro- 
duced under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Charlotte. 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  difference  between  pottery  and 
porcelain — properly  so  called.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
was  unknovra  in  Europe  previous  to  the 
last  century,  but  has  probably  been  prac- 
tised in  China  for  aljout  two  thousand 
years.  Porcelain  differs  from  pottery  in 
possessing  a  beautiful  translucency,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  pottery  and  glass — some 
specimens,  indeed,  as  those  of  early  Chel- 
sea, are  little  better  than  semi-opaque 
glass.  The  name  "  pourcelaine "  suffi- 
ciently indicates  this  quality.  Existing 
in  the  French  language  long  before  the 
introduction  of  china  to  Europe  "  pource- 
laine "  was  applied  to  that  beautiful  lining 
of  marine  shells,  called  by  us  mother-of- 


pearl.  The  application  of  this  word  to 
china-ware  is  probably  due  to  the  Portu- 
guese. "  Porcellana  "  is  the  word  which 
they  apply  to  cowrie  shells,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ti-anslucent  ware,  either  on 
account  of  a  certain  similarity  in  appear- 
ance, or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  a  belief 
that  china  was  made  from  the  shells  them- 
selves. Edoardo  Barbosa,  who  died  in 
157C,  says  it  was  made  from  marine  shells 
and  egg  shells  buried  in  the  earth  for 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ;  and  this  belief 
was  entertained  by  Jerome  Cardan  and 
Scaliger.  M.  Jacquemart  gi^es  what  Guide 
Pancirolli  or  Pancirollus  wrote  in  Latin — 
"  Past  centuries  have  not  seen  porcelains, 
which  are  merely  a  certain  mass,  com- 
posed of  plaster,  eggs,  scales  of  marine 
locusts,  and  other  similar  kinds,  which 
mass,  being  well  united  and  worked  to- 
gether, is  secretly  hidden  underground  by 
the  father  of  a  family,  who  informs  his 
children  alone  of  it,  and  it  remains  there 
eighty  years  without  seeing  daylight ; 
after  which  bis  heirs,  drawing  it  out  and 
finding  it  suitably  adapted  for  some  kind 
of  work,  make  out  of  it  those  precious 
transparent  vases,  so  beautiful  to  the  sight 
in  form  and  colo^^r,  that  architects  find 
nothing  in  them  to  improve  upon.  Their 
virtues  are  admirable,  inasmuch  as  if  one 
puts  poison  into  one  of  these  vessels,  it 
breaks  immediately.  He  who  once  buries 
this  material  never  recovers  it,  but  leaves 
it  to  his  children,  descendants,  or  heirs,  as 
a  rich  ti'easure,  on  account  of  the  profits 
they  derive  from  it;  and  it  is  of  far  higher 
price  than  gold,  inasmuch  as  one  rarely 
finds  any  of  the  true  material,  and  much 
that  is  sold  is  unreal." 

"  Porcelain,"  according  to  Marryatt's 
definition,  "is  composed  of  two  substances 
— the  one  fusible,  which  produces  its 
transparency;  the  other  infusible,  which 
gives  it  the  property  of  sustaining  without 
melting  the  heat  necessary  to  vitrify  the 
fusible  substance.  The  infusible  ingredient 
consists  of  alumina  or  clay  called  Kao-liu ; 
the  fusible  is  composed  of  felspar  or  petro- 
silex,  and  is  styled  Pe-tun-tse.  These  two 
materials  correspond  almost  exactly  with 
the  china  clay  and  china  stone  of  which 
such  huge  quantities  are  exported  yearly 
from  Cornwall.  Kao-lin  being  discovered 
in  17G'J  at  St.  Yrieix,  near  Limoges,  Sevres 
at  once  produced  fine  porcelain ;  and  a 
similar  effect  followed  its  detection  at 
Meissen,  where  what  is  called  Dresden 
china  was  first  made.  One  John  Schnorr, 
an  iron  master,  riding  near  Aul,  observed 
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IV  soft  white  earth  clinging  to  his  liorsc's 
feet,  and  considering  that  this  might  ho 
used  as  a  suhstitutc  for  -nheat  flour  as 
hair-powder,  carried  some  a«uy  with  him, 
and  it  was  subsequently  sold  for  this  pur- 
jioso  at  Di-csden  in  large  quantities.  Bott- 
ehcr,  the  director  of  the  royal  potteries  at 
Meissen,  finding  his  hair  powder  heavier 
than  usual,  was  induced  to  examine  it, 
and  subeeqnently  to  use  Kao-lin  in  porce- 
lain manufacture,  where  its  employment 
was  long  kept  a  profound  secret.  The 
establishment  was  a  complete  fortress  for 
the  confinement  of  the  people  employed, 
and  '■  Be  Secret  until  Death  "  was  placed 
on  the  walls  of  the  workshops.  In  this 
country  the  discovery  of  Kao-lin  took 
place  as  late  as  175-3,  when  William  Cook- 
worthy  of  Plymouth  discovered  that  cer- 
tain clays  near  llclstone,  Cornwall,  were 
of  the  same  character  as  specimens  of 
Kao-lin  he  had  seen  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia. Associated  with  Lord  Camelford, 
Cookworthy  worked  the  china  clay  at  St. 
Stephens,  near  St.  Austell,  and  established 
the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Plymouth, 
afterwards  removed  to  Bristol.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  and  at  Lee  Moor,  near 
Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  the  Kao-lin  is 
prepared  for  the  cunning  hand  of  the 
potter.  Decomposed  granite  rock  is  broken 
out,  and  exposed  on  an  inclined  plane  to  a 
fall  of  water  which  washes  it  down  to  a 
trench,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  catch- 
pits.  "The  quartz,  schorl,  mica,  and 
other  minerals  present  are  chiefly  retained 
in  the  first  pit,  and  as  the  water  charged 
with  clay  flows  onwards  it  deposits  the 
grosser  particles,  and  eventually  the  pure 
and  fine  clay  is  deposited  in  tanks  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  and  the  mass  is  allowed 
to  consolidate.  The  clay  is  then  run  into 
a  roofed  building,  beneath  the  floor  of 
which  hot  air  circulates  freely.  Thus  the 
clay  is  dried  perfectly.  It  is  then  cut  into 
oblong  lumps,  and,  having  been  scraped, 
to  remove  the  dust  from  the  outside,  is 
sent  to  the  potteries." 

China  stone  is  the  production  of  the 
granite  rock  which  forms  the  Kao-lin,  but 
in  a  less  state  of  dccom])osition  :  the  filspar 
still  retaining  much  of  its  siUcate  of  potash 
or  Boda,  a.ssociat<xl  with  the  quartz  and 
scalesof  agreenishyellow  talcose  substance. 

These,  then,  are  the  substances,  on  the 
possession  of  which  the  manufacture  of 
true  porcelain  depends.  More  ancient 
western  productions  of  fictile  art  are 
more  truly  earthen  ware — highlyglazed  and 
otherwise  decorated — than  true  porcelain. 


For  thousands  of  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  porcelain  to  the  western  world, 
soft  pottery — "  faycnce  a  pate  tendro," 
had  been  produced  in  forms  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  It  was  "  unglazed," 
"glazed,"  and  "lustrous" — under  which 
three  heads  the  ancient  pottery  of  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome,  may  be  classed,  as  well 
as  the  more  modern  kinds  in  common 
use  among  all  nations — and  "  enamelled," 
of  clay,  sandy  or  chalky,  covered  with 
thick  enamel,  composed  of  stone  or 
quartzose  sand,  with  oxides  of  tin  and 
lead.  Under  this  fourth  class  fall  the 
splendid  productions  of  the  renaissance 
known  loosely  as  Facuza,  Majolica,  Gubbio 
and  Rafaelle  ware. 

A  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  of 
both  pottery  and  porcelain,  is  that  its 
makers  were  probably  the  first  hiiman 
beings  who  signed  their  work  with  a 
monogram  or  trade  mark,  a  practice 
jealously  maintained  through  long  ages. 
The  beautiful  coralline  red  ware  commonly 
known  as  Samian,  and  discovered  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  centres  of  the 
old  Roman  civilisation,  almost  invariably 
bears  the  potter's  name.  On  a  handsome 
vase  of  this  lustrous  red  ware,  appear  the 
letters  OF.  VITAL :  signifying  Ofiicina 
Vitalis,  from  the  workshop  of  Vitalis. 
The  manufacture  of  pottery  of  a  bright 
nasturtium  red  colour  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  activity  in  the 
countries  under  Roman  rule ;  and  as  the 
colour  produced  is  of  one  uniform  shade, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  potter 
first  set  about  to  procure  a  sufficiently 
colourless  clay,  of  the  proper  density,  and 
then  gave  it  the  proper  shade  of  colour  by 
the  introduction  of  red  ochre.  This  red 
ware  was  probably  baked  in  moulds,  im- 
pressed witli  the  design,  and  the  potter's 
name,  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pattern,  thus,  VRSVLVS.  In  London, 
many  fine  specimens  of  red  ware  have 
been  discovered,  some  of  which  are  marked 
OF.  RVFINI — from  the  workshop  of 
Rufinus — some,  TITIVS  enclosed  in  a 
circle — and  others,  VLIGG I  M.,  or  manu — 
made  by  the  hand  of  the  potter  Uliggus. 

Although  many  of  the  arts  bestowed 
upon  conquered  nations  by  imperial  Rome, 
were  retained  by  them  long  after  the 
central  power  was  defunct,  the  somewhat 
ill-defined  period  known  loosely  as  the 
dark  or  the  middle  ages  present,  so  far  as 
its  pottery  is  concerned,  a  miserable  figure 
by  the  side  of  classic  ages.  So  far  as 
form — the  most  important  consideration — 
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is  concerned,  the  productions  of  medinsval 
potters  are  open  to  severe  criticism,  and  it 
seems  almost  incredible,  that  mankind 
having  once  acquired  the  possession  of 
useful  and  beautiful  outlines,  should  have 
degenerated  into  the  use  of  vessels  at  once 
hideous  and  inconvenient.  Much  of  tliis 
ugly  crockery-ware  was  deeply  glazed  with 
a  green  glaze,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  largely  used  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  admirable 
symbolism  of  their  chances  of  life,  and  of 
comfort  during  their  respective  tenure  of 
life,  the  great  lords  drank  from  pots, 
goblets,  jugs  and  bowls  of  gold,  silver, 
or  other  metal,  while  those  of  the  meaner 
sort  drank  from  "green  pots"  their  huge 
draughts  of  fat  ale.  The  poor  earthen 
pots  stood  but  a  poor  chance  in  those 
days.  If  they  said  nothing  they  were 
ground  into  the  dust :  if  they  spake  aloud 
the  metal  pots  speedily  crushed  them. 

While  thus  the  manufacture  of  decora- 
tive pottery  was  entirely  lost  in  Europe, 
Mohammedan  invaders,  finding  some  tra- 
ditions of  ceramic  art  in  Spain,  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  the  tiles  of  enamelled 
earthenware,  with  which  the  mosques  of 
Persia  and  Ai'abia  were  adorned.  By  these 
beautiful  tiles  the  footsteps  of  the  Saracen 
may  be  traced,  from  the  shores  of  Africa 
to  Seville,  Toledo,  and  the  fortress  pulace 
of  Granada.  Not  only  tiles,  but  magnifi- 
cent vases  of  elegant  and  dainty  work- 
manship were  produced,  especially  under 
the  later  period  of  Moorish  domination. 
The  most  ancient  pieces  of  this  manu- 
facture are  enriched  with  blue  and  man- 
ganese colours,  as  well  as  yellow  lustre, 
and  are  painted  with  arms  and  inter- 
laced ornaments.  As  the  art  advanced, 
metallic  lustres  were  introduced ;  a  bril- 
liant copper-red  being  the  richest  and 
latest  of  these  improvements.  In  Malaga, 
Valencia,  and  iMajorca  was  carried  on 
an  important  manufacture  of  Hispano- 
Morisco  pottery,  of  which  large  collections 
exist  in  the  Louvre. 

From  this  work  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Italian  potters  learned  their  trade.  So 
highly  was  the  infidel  pottery  esteemed, 
that  plates  or  bacini  of  it  are  found  in- 
crusted  in  the  walls  of  the  most  ancient 
churches  of  Pisa,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
other  towns  in  Italy.  Those  in  the  Pisan 
churches  came  chiefly  from  Majorca,  where 
warriors,  coming  home  from  the  crusades, 
stopped  to  bring  home  this  peculiar 
earthenware.  In  1115  the  Pisans  took 
the  Balearic  isles  and  an  immense  booty, 


among  which  much  enamelled  pottery  was 
doubtless  included ;  but  nevertheless  it 
took  some  considerable  time  before  Italian 
majolica  was  produced.  Not  before  the 
year  1300  did  the  ceramic  art  assume  a 
decorative  character  under  the  Malatestas, 
lords  of  Pesaro,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino.  A  body  of  red  clay  was  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  (engobe)  of  very  white 
earth  procured  from  the  territory  of  Siena, 
and  called  "terra  di  San  Giovanni,"  which 
served  as  a  gi'ound  for  the  coloured  pat- 
terns. The  vessel  was  jmrtly  baked,  and 
then  covered  with  lead  glaze,  after  which 
it  was  carried  to  the  kiln  to  receive  its 
final  firing.  "This  overlaying  of  an  opaque 
white  substance,"  saith  Mr.  Marryatt, 
"  foi'med  quite  a  new  process,  and  may  be 
considered  the  starting  poiut  of  majolica. 
The  colours  employed  were  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  black.  The  lead  glaze,  being 
soft,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  external 
influences,  imparted  to  the  ware  the 
metallic,  iridescent  lustre  '  by  which  the 
'  mezza  majolica  '  is  characterised." 

Between  the  time  referred  to,  and  that 
of  the  fine  majolica,  occurred  a  period  of 
transition,  during  which  a  new  glaze  was 
introduced.  The  merit  of  applying  stan- 
niferous enamel  to  terra-cotta  reliefs  doubt- 
less belongs  to  Lucca  della  Robbia,  gold- 
smith, sculptor,  and  potter;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  he  invented  the  said 
tin  glaze.  Some  refer  the  invention  to 
Chaffagiolo,  and  others  to  Germany  ;  but 
Lucca  was  the  first  to  apply  it  to  important 
works.  At  first  he  confined  himself  to 
working  in  two  colours,  and  produced 
bas-reliefs,  executed  entirely  in  white  on  a 
blue  ground.  He  subsequently  introduced 
other  colours — green,  maroon,  and  yellow, 
but  was  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  any 
coloui's  but  white  and  blue.  Lucca  della 
Robbia  did  not  sign  his  works,  which  are 
distinguishable  from  those  of  his  brother 
by  great  purity  of  style,  and  an  exces- 
sively delicate  use  of  colour. 

While  this  manufacture  of  glazed  terra- 
cotta was  going  on  in  Florence,  the  makers 
of  mezza  majolica  continued  to  improve 
their  work  under  the  jjatronage  of  the 
house  of  Sforza,  to  whom  the  lordship  of 
Pesaro  had  been  sold  by  the  Malatestas. 
Special  privileges  were  granted  to  manu- 
facturers by  the  new  rulers,  and  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  dukes  of 
Urbino.  Pesaro  soon  acquired  a  great 
ri^putatiou  for  its  pottery,  and  by  the  year 
1510  majolica  was  formally  enumerated 
among   the   trades  of    that    city.      Early 
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specimens  of  mczza  majolica  nro  generally 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  Moresque  orna- 
ment or  with  family  arms,  the  heads  of 
saints,  heathen  goddesses,  contemporary 
princes,  and  popes.  To  these  are  attached 
mottoes  explaining  the  subject.  In  this 
peculiar  pottery  the  outlines  of  the  figui-es 
are  traced  in  black  or  blue ;  the  drawing 
is  correct,  but  hard  and  dry,  the  figures 
flat  and  lifeless  ;  bul  what  mczza  majolica 
wants  in  these  points  is  amply  made 
up  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
glaze,  the  mother-of-pcarl-liko  sjjlendour 
of  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
finest  productions  of  this  kind  are  by  an 
unknown  artist  who  floiu'ishcd  at  Pcsaro 
about  14-SU.  The  dishes  are  large  and 
thick  and  were  evidently  made  for  show, 
not  use,  the  circular  projections  of  the 
back  of  them  being  perforated  with  two 
holes,  to  admit  a  string  for  suspending 
them.  Blue  and  yellow  are  the  colours 
employed,  and  these  are  highly  iridescent. 
This  metalliclustre  was  afterwards  applied 
to  "fine  majolica,"  as  will  be  seen  presently. 
Some  years  after  the  death  of  Lucca 
della  Robbia,  the  white  stanniferous 
enamel  came  into  general  use  at  Florence, 
and  at  Facnza.  Fine  white  ware  was  the 
first  product  of  this  beautiful  enamel 
glaze,  but  long  after,  when  the  Florentine 
potters,  following  the  example  of  their 
brethren  of  Urbino,  decorated  their  ware 
with  coloured  designs  and  arabesques, 
they  often  preserved  the  white  ground. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
white  tin  enamel  came  into  use  among  the 
potters  of  the  Dachy  of  Urbino,  and  the 
manufacture  of  fine  majolica  commenced. 
This  differed  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars from  its  predecessor.  In  mezza 
majolica,  the  flesh  -  coloured  clay  was 
covered  with  an  "  engobc  " — already  de- 
scribed— on  this  designs  wore  traced  in 
manganese,  and  certain  parts  of  them 
were  filled  with  the  yellow  colour,  which 
the  firing  rendered  glittering  like  gold. 
In  the  case  of  fine  majolica,  the  same 
colours  were  applied  n|)on  a  tin  enamel, 
and  the  process  of  manufacture  also  varied 
in  several  important  particulars.  The 
piece  was  half-fircd,  ''a  bistugio  " — con- 
cerning which  practice,  it  is  woi-tU  while 
to  note  that,  as  early  as  loOl,  mention  is 
made  of  one  Giovanni  dci  Bistugi — John 
of  the  Biscuits.  It  \7as  next  dipped  into 
the  enamel,  composed  of  oxide  of  tin  and 
lead,  with  other  combinations.  This 
vitreous  opaque  coating  concealed  the 
dirty  colour  of  the  paste,  and  presented  an 


even  white  surface,  to  serve  as  a  ground 
for  the  painting.  The  artist  now  laid  his 
coloui'S  on  the  moist  glaze,  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  work,  and  painted  a 
yellow  line  round  the  rim,  the  piece  was 
dipped  into  the  "  raarzacotto  "  glaze,  and 
returned  to  the  furnace  to  receive  its  final 
firing.  The  metallic  lustre  was  added 
afterwards,  and  made  a  third  baking 
necessary. 

Shortly  after  these  innovations,  majolica 
reached  its  most  palmy  period  :  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  mezza  majolica  being  given 
to  the  new  ware,  which  was  also  orna- 
mented with  far  greater  artistic  skill.  The 
famous  lustre  ware  manufactured  atGubbio 
has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation.  It 
would  seem  that  about  the  year  148ri, 
Giorgio  Andrcoli,  a  gentleman  of  Pavia, 
came  with  his  brothers  to  Gubbio.  He  was 
granted  rights  of  noble  citizenship,  and 
subsequently  served  as  gonfalonier.  Sculp- 
tor and  painter  by  profession.  Maestro  Gior- 
gio executed  several  bas  I'cliefs  in  the  stylo 
of  the  Delia  Robbia  family,  but  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  majolica  plates,  glowing 
with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  colours. 
His  favourite  hues  were  the  goldon-yellow 
and  ruby-red,  and  in  the  use  of  the  latter 
ho  had  no  rival.  His  subjects  are  gene- 
rally encircled  with  a  border  of  fiery  red 
and  gold-coloured  arabesques,  on  a  blue 
ground.  His  works  arc  dated  from  l-'ilS 
to  1.337,  but  he  was  alive  as  late  as  1-'J.'J2. 
This  was  the  famous  Maestro  Giorgio  of 
Gubbio,  whose  works  are  now  so  eagerly 
sought  for.  His  work  is  not  invariably 
signed  in  the  same  way,  but  his  customai-y 
mai-k  was  "M'-'  G","  for  Maestro  Georgio, 
and  many  of  the  finest  specimens  arc  dated. 
Many  of  these  also  contain  the  artist's 
name  at  greater  length,  as  "'M"  Giorgio  da 
Ugubio."  Touching  this  great  artist,  M. 
Jacquemart  remarks  as  follows  :  "  The 
idea,  enounced  by  Viucenzo  Lazari,  and 
propagated  by  several  English  authors, 
that  Giorgio,  inventor  of  the  secret  of 
metallic  lustres,  would  have  reduced  him- 
self to  becoming  the  itinerant  vendor  of  a 
sleight-of-hand  secret,  and  have  put  his 
process  up  to  auction  in  every  workshop, 
is  impossible  to  believe  now.  In  the  first 
place,  Andrcoli  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  lustres;  next,  painters  respected  them- 
selves too  much  to  obliterate  their  art  in 
the  possession  of  a  chemical  raixtui'o,  and 
allow  an  arcanist  to  substitute  his  name 
for  theirs,  after  having  spread  some  golden 
ground  or  disfigured  certain  compositions 
by  speckling  them  with  touches  of  mother- 
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of-poarl  or  ruby-red."  Maestro  Giorgio 
certainly  had  many  assistants,  among 
whom  were  his  brothers  and  his  son, 
whose  signatures  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. 

The  manufacture  of  majolica  was  carried 
on  with  great  spirit  at  the  city  of  Urbino, 
the  birth-place  of  RafEaelle.  First  among 
the  ceramic  artists  of  his  own  or  any 
other  country  is  Orazio  Fontana,  whose 
works  are  specialised  by  their  boldness 
and  breadth  of  drawing,  as  well  as  by 
their  admirable  fusion  and  brilliant  glaze. 
A  magnificent  cup  in  the  possession  of 
Baron  Rothschild  is,  like  many  of  Fon- 
tana's  works,  inscribed  thus,  FATE-IN- 
BOTEGA  -  DB  -  ORATIO  -  FONTANA  ; 
but  many  of  his  productions  are  merely 
signed  with  the  letter  0  in  a  cartouche, 
and  many  more  are  unsigned.  All  over 
the  Duchy  of  Urbino  the  ceramic  arts 
flourished  ;  'as,  in  addition  to  the  manufac- 
tories at  Gubbio,  Pesaro,  and  Urbino,  the 
city  of  Castel  Durante  supplied  potters 
and  painters  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
workshops  of  Italy,  and  sent  ceramic  colo- 
nies to  Flanders  and  Corfu.  The  majolica 
of  this  city  is  famous  for  its  beauty  of 
execution,  rather  than  for  novelty  and  bold- 
ness of  design.  It  is  often  marked  IN 
CASTEL  DURANTE,  and  sometimes  the 
name  of  the  artist  is  added.  One  of  the 
Castel  Durante  marks— FATTO  IN  BO- 
TEGA  DI  PICCOLO  PASSO— recals  the 
name  not  only  of  an  artist,  director  of  a 
botega,  and  a  chevalier  to  boot,  but  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  making  and 
decorating  majolica.  This  curious  work 
was  written  about  1-550,  and  the  manu- 
script has  found  its  way  at  last  to  South 
Kensington. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
claims  of  Faenza  to  extreme  antiquity  as 
a  producer  of  pottery,  this  certainly  has 
imposed  its  name  on  the  French  language 
as  the  representative  of  all  soft  pottery,  as 
china  in  this  country  signifies  porcelain. 
All  Faenza  pieces  are  covered  with  a  rich 
glazed  marzaeotto ;  many  among  the  older 
pieces  are  enamelled  in  "berettino,"  a  pale 
blue  or  starch  colour.  Often  a  broad  border 
of  blue  ground  has,  in  a  paler  cama'ieu  or  in 
various  enamels,  full-faced  masks  with 
pear-shaped  heads,  terminated  below  l)y  a 
beard  widened  into  acanthus  leaves,  which 
expand  and  mix  themselves  with  elegant 
scrolls.  At  a  later  date  the  stylo  of 
Faiinza  majolica  assimilates  closely  to  that 
of  Urbino,  decorative  work  being  cast 
aside  for  pictorial  design.     Faenza  ware  is 


frequently  signed  at  full  length,  FATO  IN 
PAVENZA,  or  sometimes  IN  FAEN9A, 
1-5G1,  or  with  the  name  of  that  famous 
establishment,  the  Casa  Pirota. 

The  great  name  of  Bernard  Palissy  has 
invested  the  history  of  French  pottery 
with  a  halo  of  romance  ;  but  his  extra- 
ordinary life  and  peculiar  style  of  work 
are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 
There  is  high  dispute  among  crockery 
maniacs  of  the  highest  grade  as  to  whether 
the  famous  cup,  which  inspired  the  glass- 
painter  with  the  ambition  to  pursue  a 
nobler  calling,  was  of  Italian  work  or  the 
product  of  the  famous  French  potteries 
already  established  at  Oiron ;  but,  after 
all,  this  is  of  small  moment,  as  in  his  own 
work  he  imitated  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  bat,  like  a  true  genius  as  he  was, 
founded  a  style  for  himself — now  rendered 
too  familiar  by  modern  reproductions  to 
need  description.  The  Palissy  ware  is 
sometimes  graven  with  a  monogram  of  B 
and  P,  but  it  rarely  has  any  mai-k. 


ECLIPSES  IN  CHINA. 

Foreigners,  and  especially  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, have  done  much  of  late  years  to 
unfold  to  the  Chinese  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
knowledge  attained  by  their  more  highly- 
civilised  brethren  of  the  "West  in  all 
branches  of  scientific  research ;  and, 
amongst  other  means  of  accomplishing 
this  end,  a  magazine,  printed  in  Chinese, 
is  published  every  week  in  Shanghai 
under  the  title  of  "Wan  Kwoh  Kung 
Pan"  ("Chinese  Globe  Magazine"),  in 
which  such  subjects  as  the  comet  of 
last  summer  and  the  transit  of  Venus 
were  explained  in  a  popular  manner. 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  instruct 
this  self-sufficient  people — efforts  which 
are  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and 
which  will,  we  doubt  not,  gradually 
but  surely  effect  the  object  in  view — the 
vast  majority  of  the  enormous  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  still  remains  intensely 
ignorant  in  regard  to  scientific  and  kiudrcd 
subjects,  and  clings  affectionately  to  their 
old-world  traditions  and  superstitious  ob- 
servances. During  the  year  1874  their 
equanimity  was  constantly  disturbed  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  unusual  number 
of  celestial  phenomena ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  un- 
interesting to  our  readers  if  we  place 
before  them  a  brief  narrative  of  some  of 
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the  strange  customs  and  ideas  of  the 
Chinese  in  ivgard  to  eclipses,  comets,  etc. 

"  Throughout  Chinese  history,"  says  an 
old  writer  on  China,  "  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  such  as  an  eclipse,  the  appearance 
of  a  comet,  n  vivid  meteor,  an  earthquake, 
as  well  as  pt'stilence,  excessive  rains, 
drought,  locusts,  and  famine,  have  been 
regarded  as  signifying  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  and  have  induced  a  real  or  feigned 
desire  to  repent  and  reform.  General 
pardons  have  been  granted,  measures 
taken  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the 
poor,  and  imjierial  proclamations  issued, 
inviting  persons  to  speak  pointedly  and 
freely  their  opinions  of  what  they  deemed 
amiss  in  the  sovereign's  conduct."  The 
great  sage  and  philosopher,  Confucius, 
recorded  thirty-six  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
most  of  which  have  been  verified  by  Euro- 
pean aatronomers.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  prove  that  the  Chinese  understood 
the  science  of  astronomy  in  those  days, 
but  merely  that  they  were  careful  ob- 
servers of  celestial  phenomena  ;  and  it  is 
also  useful  as  proving  the  authenticity  of 
their  historical  annals. 

The  Imperial  Almanack,  published  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Board  of  Rites  at 
Peking,  and  afterwards  by  the  various 
provincial  authorities,  docs  not,  so  far  as 
wo  are  aware,  mention  beforehand  the 
coming  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
but  the  imperial  astronomers,  some  time 
previous  to  their  occurrence,  notify  the 
board  of  the  very  hour  when  they  may  bo 
expected  to  be  visible,  and  this  infonna- 
tion  is  at  once  transmitted,  through  the 
high  provincial  officers,  to  all  the  subor- 
dinate officials  throughout  the  empire, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  "save  the  sun  and  the 
moon "  from  being  devoured  by  some 
celestial  monster ;  for  the  Chinese'  nation 
at  large  has  no  definite  notion  of  the 
actutvl  cause  of  eclipses,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  terms  by  which  they  de- 
note them,  viz.,"  jih-shih"  and  "yiieh-shih," 
literally  meaning  an  eating  of  the  sun  and 
moon  respectively.  The  agent  in  the 
matter  is  usually  thought  to  bo  the  omni- 
vorous dragon;  but  some  believe  that  there 
is  a  dog  chained  up  in  the  sky,  who,  when 
he  can  get  loose,  sets  off  to  cat  the  moon  ! 
These  absurdities  are  bad  enough,  but  a 
well-educated  Malay  writer,  who  was  an 
acute  and  intelligent  observer  of  men  and 
things,  remarks  in  his  recently  published 
autobiography  that  "  half  of  the  Siamese 
say  that  the  sun  is  being  married  to  the 
moon,  but  the  hitter  dislikes  the  junction, 


and  so  runs  away,  and  the  sun  after  her, 
and,  as  ho  snatches  her,  it  becomes  dark." 

The  Chinese  view  an  eclipse  with 
wonder,  mingled,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  fear  and  terror,  and  most  of  them 
take  some  stops  to  aid  the  sun  or  moon, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
the  principal  agents  employed  being,  of 
course,  gongs  and  gunpowder,  without 
which  no  ceremonial  observance  of  any 
kind  is  complete.  The  officials  at  their 
several  yamens  (official  residences),  go 
through  a  regular  set  ceremonial  on 
these  occasions.  They  call  in  the  aid  of 
Taoist  priests,  and  an  incense-vase  and 
a  pair  of  large  candlesticks,  containing 
red  candles  for  luck,  are  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  hua-ting,  or  audience-hall, 
but  sometimes  in  the  court  in  front  of 
it.  When  the  eclipse  is  beginning,  the 
red  candles  are  lighted,  and  the  official 
enters,  dressed  in  his  robes  of  state. 
He  takes  some  lighted  incense-sticks  in 
both  hands,  and  bows  low  in  front  of  the 
table,  waving  the  incense  about  according 
to  custom  before  placing  it  in  the  vase. 
He  next  proceeds  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  "  ko-tou "  (lit.  knock  head),  kneeling 
down  thrice,  and  knocking  his  head  nine 
times  on  the  ground.  He  then  gets  up, 
and  huge  gongs  and  drums  are  beaten 
to  frighten  the  devouring  monster  away  ; 
and  finally  the  priests  march  round  the 
table  in  solemn  procession,  repeating 
certain  prescribed  formulas  in  a  sing-song 
tone,  until  the  termination  of  the  eclipse. 

The  officials  are,  of  course,  always  sup- 
posed to  be  successful  in  their  endeavours 
to  rescue  the  sun  and  moon  from  their 
perilous  position,  and  the  ignorant  masses 
in  China  fully  believe  that  the  happy 
result  is  brought  about  by  the  ceremonies 
just  described.  They  have  seen  the  orb 
more  or  less  obscured,  or,  as  they  have  it, 
swallowed  up  by  some  monstrous  beast, 
and  after  a  time  returning  to  its  former 
condition,  and  they  are  quite  satisfied  that 
the  deliverance  has  been  effected  by  their 
own  exertions  and  those  of  the  officials. 
Wo  have  also  heard  that  on  these  mo- 
mentous occasions  some  of  the  people  beat 
in  their  own  houses  a  species  of  winnow- 
ing instrument,  made  of  bamboo  splints, 
in  the  hope  that  the  din  they  rai.se  may 
aid  in  averting  the  dire  nilamity  from 
the  sun  or  moon;  and  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  latter,  sailors  on 
board  native  junks  always  beat  gonga 
with  very  great  heartiness  and  goodwill, 
and   the   noise   they   thus   make  ia  suffi- 
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cient  to  drive  anyone  but  a  Chinaman 
distracted.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
affect  to  suppose  that  Chinese  officials, 
generally,  actually  believe  in  these  absurd 
customs  and  mummeries,  though  they 
are  obliged  to  observe  them  in  obedience 
to  the  behests  of  their  imperial  master, 
and  in  deference  to  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  the  populace ;  for  fully  two 
centuries  ago  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
who  were  then  in  high  favour  at  the  Court 
of  Peking,  taught  them  the  main  principles 
of  astronomy,  how  to  foretel  eclipses,  &c.; 
and  many  well-educated  Chinese  are 
acquainted,  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations, with  some  of  our  best  works  on 
this  and  cognate  subjects. 

In  times  gone  by,  the  errors  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  eclipses 
have  sometimes  been  made  the  pretest  for 
offering  insane  adulation  to  the  Emperor. 
It  is  on  record  that  in  the  twelfth  moon  of 
the  seventh  year  of  Chen  Tsung,  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  (about  a.d.  096),  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  the  astronomers  had 
predicted,  did  not  take  place,  and  that  on 
this  occasion  the  ministers  congratulated 
his  Majesty,  as  if  for  his  sake  so  unhicky 
an  omen  had  been  dispensed  with.  Again, 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  in  his  "  Middle 
Kingdom,"  mentions  that  some  clouds 
having  prevented  an  eclipse  from  being 
seen,  the  courtiers  joyfully  repaired  to  the 
emperor  to  felicitate  him  because  the 
heavens,  touched  by  his  virtues,  had 
spared  him  the  pain  of  witnessing  the 
eating  of  the  sun  ! 

If  the  Chinese  view  an  eclipse  with  fear, 
still  more  are  they  alarmed  at  the  advent 
of  a  comet.  "  According  to  their  shape 
and  appearance,"  Sii-  John  Davis  tells  us, 
in  "  The  Chinese,"  "  comets  are  called  by 
the  Chinese,  broom  stars,  hairy  stars  and 
tail  stars,  and  they  are  said  to  point  the 
tail  towards  the  region  of  whose  ruin  they 
are  the  presage.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  affect 
to  draw  presages  fi'om  the  appearance  of 
comef  s,  and  here  they  bring  into  play  their 
foolish  theory  of  the  five  colours.  If  the 
appearance  be  red,  particular  consequences 
are  to  follow ;  if  dark,  they  expect  the 
overthrow  of  regular  government  and  the 
success  of  rebellions,  &c."  The  comet  of 
last  summer  caused  considerable  alarm 
amongst  the  ignorant,  and  was  by  them, 
in  accordance  with  their  superstitious  be- 
liefs, connected  with  the  invasion  of  the 
island  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Hsi  Tsung  of  the  Tang 
dynasty    (a.d.    SG-'j   to   870),    a   dreadful 


phenomenon  appeared  in  the  sky  to  bewil- 
der and  terrify  the  superstitious  Celestials, 
for  two  falling  stars  or  meteors  shot  across 
the  heavens  with  a  motion  repeatedly  in- 
tersecting each  other's  track,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  was  similar  to  threads  inter- 
woven; they  appeared  of  the  size  of  a  largo 
bowl,  and,  adds  the  native  historian,  whose 
account  of  the  occurrence  we  quote,  "  the 
circumstance  was  regarded  as  very  extra- 
ordinary !  " 

All  these  little  peculiarities  and  eccen- 
tricities of  the  Chinese,  at  which  we  have 
thus  briefly  glanced,  will  doubtless  call  up 
a  smile  to  the  face  of  an  English  reader  in 
this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  they  are  not  alone  in  their  superstitious 
absurdities,  as  witness  the  following  anec- 
dotes (to  go  no  further  afield  for  exam- 
ples), which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a 
London  paper  in  July,  1873.  "During  a 
storm  which  lately  raged  around  that  place, 
(Clermont  in  France)  the  lightning  struck 
the  steeple  of  a  chapel  in  a  neighbouring 
commune,  just  as  four  persons  were  assem- 
bled therein  to  ring  the  bells  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  terrible  visitor."  Again  : 
— "It  is  on  record  that  in  18.52  the  Bishop 
of  Malta  ordered  the  church  bells  to  be 
rung  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  a  gale !  " 
Mindful  of  these  and  similar  superstitious 
practices  prevalent  among  some  classes  in 
our  own  and  other  civilized  countries,  we 
must  look  with  a  lenient  and  pitying  eye 
on  the  follies  of  the  Chinese,  and  hope 
that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when, 
through  the  aid  of  the  civilising  influences 
now  at  work  amongst  them,  they  will  be 
brought  to  behold  in  a  more  appreciative 
manner  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 


MARIGOLD. 

A  ROMANCE  IN  AN  OLD   GARDEN. 

IN    FOUR   CH.VPTEr.S.     CHAITER   II. 

Marigold  was  sitting  in  her  own  little 
room,  sewing  busily  at  a  dress  which  lay 
across  her  knees.  It  was  of  a  pretty  light 
grey  woollen  material,  and,  by  the  evident 
pains  she  took  with  the  stitching  and 
folding  and  gathering,  the  making  of  this 
gown  was  an  important  affair.  Marigold 
did  not  say,  even  to  herself,  that  it  was 
her  wedding  dress,  yet  visions  of  a  figure, 
not  unlike  her  own,  clad  in  this  robe,  and 
standing  proudly  beside  another  person 
who  scarcely  knew  her  in  such  delicate 
attii-e,  did  rise  up  again  and  again  within 
her  mind  while  she  worked.  Glimpses  of 
the  same  figure,  moving  about  a  pretty 
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home,  flitted  also  across  the  background  of 
her  thonglits ;  for  this  would  bo  her  holiday 
dress  for  many  a  day  to  come,  and  Ulick 
had  almost  taken  that  coveted  cottage, 
in  which  they  two  were  to  be  happy 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  Marigold 
worked,  she  thought  proudly  and  tenderly 
of  Uliek's  faithfulness  and  devotion  to 
herself.  Once  he  and  she  had  been  equals, 
but  now  it  was  a  different  state  of  things, 
and  the  rising  business  clerk  might  have 
chosen  a  wife  from  among  many  who 
looked  down  on  the  poor  flower-girl. 
There  was  scarcely  anyone,  besides  herself 
and  Peter  Lally,  who  knew  what  Ulick 
had  been  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  or 
of  that  meeting  on  the  high-road,  the 
recollection  of  which  remained  so  vividly 
upon  the  young  man's  mind. 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  only  pushed  myself 
into  some  more  respectable  employment," 
thought  Marigold;  "if  I  had  been  a  clever 
dressmaker,  or  a  shopwoman.  and  worn 
stylish  clothes,  no  one  would  then  ask 
where  I  came  from,  or  what  right  I  had 
to  lower  a  respectable  young  man  by  pre- 
suming to  marry  him.  As  »for  my  poor 
father's  being  a  gentleman,  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  that,  or  whether  I  can  write  a 
good  hand,  or  speak  English.  I  am 
simply  a  friendless  girl,  who  carries  a 
basket  of  flowers  through  the  streets, 
and  wears  a  plain  print  gown,  and  a 
faded  shawl.  I'm  sure  I  need  not  care 
for  myself,  since  Ulick  does  not  care;  and 
many  a  time  he  has  told  me  that  I  was 
far  more  of  a  lady  than  the  girls  who 
make  so  much  fuss  about  him,  with  all 
their  fashionable  finery.  I  remember  he 
said  to  me  once : — '  IIow  much  more 
becoming  is  this  load  of  fresh  flowers  on 
your  head,  than  that  miserable  little 
bonnet  covered  with  artificials,  that  I 
have  jnst  passed  on  the  road  I  '  I  ought 
to  think  of  that,  and  be  content  with  my- 
self :  only  I  do  hope  that  his  employer 
won't  be  angry  when  ho  hears  of  the 
marriage,  and  think  less  of  him  on  account 
of  it  !  " 

The  dusk  gathered  round  Marigold  as 
she  worked  and  thought,  and  the  firelight 
from  the  cottage  kitchen  began  to  gleam 
redly  round  the  edges  of  her  room  door, 
which  stood  ajar.  In  the  kitchen,  Kate, 
the  cottager's  wife,  was  rocking  her  baby's 
cradle  ;  a  knock  came  on  the  outer  door, 
and  Lizzie,  a  milliner,  from  the  town, 
came  in  to  pay  a  visit.  Kate  received  her 
hospitably,  poked  the  fire,  and  hong  the 
kettle  on ;   while  Marigold,  in  the  inner 


darkening  room,  dropped  her  sewing,  and 
sat,  face  between  hands,  lost  in  her  happy 
reflections. 

K:ite  and  Lizzie,  meanwhile,  fell  to 
work  like  true  gossips,  and  discussed  the 
affairs  of  their  acquaintance.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  arrived  at  the  subject  of 
Ulick,  and  his  intended  marriage. 

"I  believe  it's  to  be  very  soon,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  will  ever  be,"  said 
Lizzie.  "  I  hear  more  in  the  town  than  the 
birds  sing  to  you  about  in  the  country." 

"  What  do  you  hear  ?  "  said  Kate,  "  I 
like  the  girl,  and  I'd  be  sorry  for  her 
disappointment." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  see  in  her," 
said  Lizzie,  "but  that's  not  the  question. 
You'd  be  sorry  for  her,  and  others  would 
be  sorry  for  others  they  know  about.  Tou 
don't  suppose  he  has  no  more  sweethearts 
nor  one  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  has,"  said  Kate. 

"  You  were  always  a  simple  one,"  said 
Lizzie.  "  I  suppose  you  think  it  wasn't  a 
toss-up  with  your  own  John,  whether  he'd 
have  you  or  some  other  girl  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Kate,  "  I  hope 
you're  not  frettin'  on  my  account,  Lizzie. 
Some  one  said  lately  you  were  gettin' 
very  thin.  I  wouldn't  like  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Lizzie,  tossing  her 
head.  "  You  wei'e  welcome  to  my  share  of 
him.    I  couldn't  marry  out  of  my  station." 

"I  never  put  myself  above  you,  Lizzie." 

"  And  I  never  put  myself  so  low  as  you, 
ma'am,  e.vcept  such  as  now,  when  I  come 
out  of  my  way  to  pay  visits  to  my  in- 
feriors. However,  if  you're  talking  to 
that  young  woman  of  yours,  shortly,  you 
may  tell  her  what  I  demeaned  myself  by 
coming  here  to  make  known  to  you,  that 
her  sweetheart  has  left  his  situation,  and  is 
goin'  to  England  on  the  spot — which  isn't 
very  like  marryin",  as  far  as  I  can  see !  ' 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Kate,  "  even 
from  so  great  a  lady  as  you've  turned  out 
to  be,  all  of  a  suddent.  An'  if  I  was  you, 
Lizzie,  I  wouldn't  make  so  little  o'  myself 
as  to  stay  here  any  longer." 

"  I'll  stay  till  I've  said  my  say,  an'  I'll 
go  when  it  fits  me,"  said  Lizzie,  "  sccin'  is 
believin',  and  when  Ulick  is  gone,  I'll 
come  back  an'  have  my  crow  over  you. 
Nobody  disbelieves  in  his  going,  nor 
wonders  at  it,  but  yourself;  for  it's  the 
only  way  he  can  get  rid  of  the  girl,  after 
all  the  talk  that's  been  about  it ;  an'  it's 
not  to  be  doubted  that  he  could  do  better 
in  England  nor  marry  a  tramp  of  a  young 
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woman,  that  knocks  at  people's  doors  with 
a  lot  of  flower-pots  on  her  head  !  " 

"  I  never  liked  your  jealous  ways, 
Lizzie,"  said  Kate,  "  an'  you've  gone  and 
wakened  the  child  with  them!"  The 
mother  lifted  the  crying  baby  out  of  the 
cradle,  and  the  visitor,  seeing  that  she 
could  no  longer  hope  to  claim  Kate's 
attention,  marched  wrathfully  out  of  the 
cottage,  and  shut  the  door  violently  behind 
her. 

As  Kate  bent  over  the  child,  she  was 
suddenly  hugged  from  behind  by  two 
stronger  arms  than  baby's.  Marigold  gave 
her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  then  stood  laughing 
before  her. 

"  I  heard  it  all,  Kate,  every  word  of  it. 
Why  did  you  not  remember  the  door  was 
open  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  thinkin'  about  it  at  all." 
"  You're  a  good  kind   soul,   Kate,  and 
I'll  never  forget  it  to  you.     I  didn't  know 
you  cared  so  much  about  me." 

"  Why  God  bless  the  girl !  what  would 
you  had  me  to  say  ?  Didn't  she  put  my 
own  John  into  the  same  box  with  your 
Ulick,  an'  me  as  little  to  be  thought  of  as 
yourself.  It's  not  true,  is  it,  about  his 
going  to  England  ?  " 

"  True  !  how  could  it  be  true  ?  Give 
me  the  baby,  Kate,  for  a  little,  and  let  me 
sit  with  you  here  and  talk.  I  feel  lonely, 
somehow,  to-night,  and  inclined  to  be 
angry  at  people.  But  I  won't  speak  ill  of 
your  John,  nor  of  anybody  else.  We'll 
talk  nothing  but  baby-talk,  and  watch  the 
sparks  flying  up  the  chimney." 

"  You're  different  company  from  Lizzie, 
I  must  say,"  said  Kate,  as  she  seated  her- 
self contentedly  at  the  fire,  needle  in  hand, 
and  a  torn  jacket  of  John's  upon  her 
knee,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unemployed  happy  moments,  to  get  a 
necessary  piece  of  work  done.  Between 
her  stitches  she  admired  her  "  company," 
the  baby  extended  luxuriously  on  Mari- 
gold's knees,  with  rosy  baby-toes,  spread 
out  to  the  heat,  and  wondering  baby-eyes, 
fixed  on  the  beautiful  sun-browned  face, 
and  golden  head,  which  smiled  and  dimpled 
and  shone  above  him;  Marigold  chattering 
pleasant  nonsense  to  the  child. 

The  latch  was  lifted,  and  Ulick  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

"Come  in,  come  in !  "  said  Kate,  beaming 
upon  him.  "It's  a  late  visit  you're  paying 
us,  but  baby  an'  me  are  obliged  to  you  all 
the  same.  It's  a  terrible  thing  that  John's 
gone  out,  for  of  course  it  was  to  see  him 
that  you  come,"  and  she  dusted  a  seat  for 


the  guest,  twinkling  all  over  with  amuse- 
ment at  her  own  little  joke. 

"We'll  manage  to  get  on  without  him," 
said  Ulick,  taking  the  seat  and  showing 
great  interest  in  the  child.  His  face  was 
flushed,  and  he  seemed  possessed  by  an 
excitement  which  he  strove  to  restrain. 
Now  and  again  he  glanced  with  a  peculiar 
look  at  Marigold,  who  sat  silent  and  happy, 
stroking  the  baby's  little  fat  legs,  and 
listening  to  the  conversation  between  her 
lover  and  friend. 

"  We've  just  been  having  a  visitor,"  con- 
tinued Kate,  in  her  bantering  way ;  "an' 
a  visitor  that  knew  more  about  you  nor 
either  Marigold  or  me  did.  She  told  us 
you're  going  to  England." 

Ulick  started,  and  looked  very  grave. 
After  a  few  moments'  silence,  he  said,  in 
an  altered  tone — 

"  It  is  true ;  I  am  going  to  England.  I 
came  to  tell  Marigold." 

Marigold's  hand  stopped  stroking  the 
baby's  legs,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  on 
Ulick  in  silent  amazement. 

"  But  you  have  not  given  up  your  situa- 
tion ?  "  cried-  Kate. 

"  I  have  siven  up  my  situation,"  said 
Ulick. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness  !  "  exclaimed  Kate. 
"  And  you,  that  was  to  have  been " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Marigold,  Kate.  I 
must  see  her  alone." 

Marigold  got  up,  and,  silently  putting 
the  child  in  its  mother's  arms,  led  the  way 
into  her  own  little  room.  There  lay  the 
wedding-dress,  into  which  she  had  stitched 
her  happy  thoughts  so  lately.  The  distant 
lights  of  the  town  twinkled  through  the 
darkness  beyond  the  window  ;  an  hour 
ago  she  had  watched  them  springing  up 
like  so  many  joys  in  her  future.  With 
the  coldness  of  deadly  fear  upon  her  heart. 
Marigold  closed  the  door,  and  waited  for 
Ulick  to  speak. 

"  Marigold,  you  must  trnst  me." 

Tlie  girl  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  The 
words  she  had  expected  to  hear  were — 
"  Marigold,  we  must  separate  for  ever." 

"  Yes,  Ulick." 

"  That's  my  brave  girl !  " 

"Tell  me  more,  Ulick." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can ;  but  it's  a 
strange  affair  this  that  is  taking  me  away." 

"  I  mustn't  ask  what  it  is,  Ulick  ?  " 

"No  dear;  that's  the  trouble  of  it.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  is  better  not 
to  tell  you." 

"  Will  you  come  back  again,  Ulick  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  may  come  back — 
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that  is  what  I  hope  for — or  I  may  ask  you 
to  come  to  me.  I  am  strangely,  wonder- 
fully uncertain  as  to  the  future." 

Jlarigold  turned  away  her  head,  and 
looked  out  on  the  dreary,  shivering  lights 
in  the  distance.  The  sudden  change  from 
happiness  to  desolation  chilled  her.  Some 
confused  idea  of  all  she  should  have 
to  bear  with  after  Ulick  had  left  her, 
passed  across  her  mind ;  the  taunts  of 
such  as  Lizzie,  the  heavy  sense  of  loneli- 
ness, the  involuntary  fears  of  her  own  heart. 

"  Is  there  no  help  for  it,  Ulick  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,  love.  Sit  down,  and 
let  ns  talk  about  it.  This  has  come  with 
as  great  a  shock  upon  me  as  upon  you. 
This  time  last  night  my  head  was  full  of 
our  plans  ;  I  thought,  going  to  sleep,  of 
you  and  our  little  cottage ;  but  this  morn- 
ing brought  me  a  letter  which  1  think  it 
wiser  not  to  show  you.  It  obliges  me  to 
go  to  England  at  once,  and  to  remain 
there  some  time." 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  friends  in 
England,"  said  Marigold. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  myself.  It  seems, 
now,  that  I  have  both  friends  and  enemies, 
or,  at  least,  there  are  people  who  may  turn 
out  to  be  either.  It  depends  upon  how 
things  go  between  them  and  me,  whether 
I  return  here  or  remain  in  England." 

"Which  way  will  it  work,  Ulick?" 
asked  Marigold,  fearfully.  "Will  the 
friends  or  the  enemies  send  you  back  ?  " 

"  The  friends  would  send  me  back," 
said  Ulick,  tossing  up  his  head  with  an 
air  of  pride  and  triumph.  "  They  will,  if 
they  can.  But  don't  you  imagine  that 
the  enemies  are  going  to  cut  mo  into  little 
pieces,  or  to  put  mo  in  jail.  The  worst 
they  can  do  is  to  take  away  from  me  the 
wish  to  return  to  this  place.  And,  in  that 
case,  the  world  will  be  wide  before  me. 
With  you  by  the  hand  it  does  not  much 
mattor  where  I  turn  my  steps." 

"  And  England  is  such  a  rich  place," 
said  Marigold.  "  There  will  be  plenty  of 
work  to  be  had." 

"  Plenty,"  said  Ulick ;  "I  am  not  afraid. 
The  worst  of  the  whole  thing  is,  that  wo 
must  part  for  a  time  ;  our  marriage  is  put 
off,  and  the  future  of  our  lives,  though 
they  must  bo  linked  together,  is  uncertain. 
If  you  were  a  different  kind  of  girl,  yon 
would  take  this  very  badly.  But  you  and 
I  have  trusted  each  other  long,  and  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly." 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  Ulick  ?  " 

"  Constantly.  When  I  cease  to  write, 
you  may  cease  to  trust ;   bat  not  till  then. 


Of  course,  you  must  remember,  however, 
that  a  letter  will  occa.sionally  mi.scarry." 

Marigold  lifted  her  head  and  smiled. 
The  worst  of  this  trial  seemed  already  over. 
Lonely  she  must  be,  indeed,  for  a  time  ;  but 
she  would  not  be  desolate  or  dispirited. 

"  You  know  I  am  an  obstinate  hoper," 
she  said;  "you  often  told  me  so.  It  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  your  silence  to  break 
my  heart." 

"  If  you  want  it  broken,"  said  Ulick, 
"you  must  get  some  one  else  to  do  it;  for 
I  will  never  try." 

There  was  a  silence  now  which  was 
not  heart-breaking,  as  tho  lovers  sat  with 
clasped  hands,  looking  from  each  other's 
faces  to  those  distant  lights  of  the  town — 
stars  which  shone  again  with  even  more 
than  their  old  lustre,  only,  now  and  then, 
sinking  into  a  wistful  glimmer,  ilarigold 
was  happy,  though  a  period  of  undoubted 
pain  lay  before  her.  It  is  such  an  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  an  honest  woman  to  be 
siapremely  trusted  by  one  she  loves. 

After  a  time,  Ulick  spoke  again. 

"  Marigold,  I  must  ask  you  for  those 
little  old  relics  of  my  mother,  which  I  gave 
you  to  keep  for  me.  I  must  not  leave  them 
behind  me." 

He  said  this  with  a  certain  difficulty,  as 
if  he  felt  that  such  a  request  might  sound 
strangely ;  but  Marigold  found  nothing 
odd  in  hid  desire  to  take  these  treasures 
out  of  her  keeping.  It  was  a  beautiful 
thought  of  his,  she  felt,  to  wish  to  have 
them  with  him.  She  went  to  a  corner  of 
her  room,  unlocked  her  little  box,  and 
bro\ight  forth  a  package,  which  she  placed 
in  Ulick's  hands. 

"They  are  all  there,"  she  said;  "tho 
letters,  tho  locket,  and  tho  little  bag  of 
odds  and  ends.  Open  them,  and  see  if 
they  arc  right." 

The  packet  was  untied,  and  the  contents 
laid  in  Marigold's  lap.  There  were  a  few 
faded  letters  tied  up  with  a  ribbon,  a  small 
bag  of  tarnished  silk  and  velvet  containing 
some  little  trinkets  and  trifles,  a  locket 
enclosing  hair  and  initials,  and  the  minia- 
ture of  a  man.  Marigold  fetched  a  light, 
and  held  it  close  while  Ulick  examined 
these  treasures  anxiously,  before  sealing 
them  up  once  more  in  a  packet,  and  placing 
them  in  his  breast. 

After  this  there  were  many  more  words 
to  be  said,  and  then  came  tho  parting. 
Marigold  went  with  L^lirk  to  tho  cottage 
door,  and  watched  him  as  long  as  his 
figure  was  discernible  in  the  night.  Ulick 
became  only  a  black  streak,  and  at  last 
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vanished ;  and  the  lights  on  the  horizon 
grew  dim  again,  and  Marigold's  heart  felt 
such  a  dead  weight  within  her  that  she 
had  to  stop  a  little  while  outside  the 
threshold,  to  get  her  thoughts  right  asrain, 
before  returning  to  Kate's  fireside.  There 
shemust  return  andtalkahoutTjlick,orKate 
would  believe  he  had  really  deserted  her. 

The  baby  was  asleep  again,  and  Kate 
was  busy  at  her  patching.  Marigold  drew 
a  stool  to  the  fire  and  sat  down,  trying 
not  to  shiver,  and  spreading  out  her  cold 
hands  to  the  blaze. 

"And  so  he's  really  goiu'  to  England  ?" 
said  Kate  in  a  tone  of  wonderment. 

"He  sets  out  to-morrow  morning  early," 
said  Marigold. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  To  think  of  that  Lizzie 
being  right  after  all.  I'm  as  sorry  as  can 
be,  if  it's  only  on  account  of  her  crowiti'." 

"  She's  not  right  in  all  she  said  though, 
Kate,"  said  Marigold  smiling.  "  He  is  not 
going  away  to  get  rid  of  me,  but  upon  busi- 
ness of  his  own  that  cannot  be  avoided." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that,"  said  Kate  ; 
"and  you  do  speak  so  nicely  that  it  makes 
a  person  quite  sure  to  hear  you.  I  wish  I 
could  remember,  '  business  of  his  own  t,hat 
cannot  be  avoided.'  I'll  say  the  words  to  them 
when  they  come  to  mc  with  their  gossip." 

"  I  wonder  what  makes  the  world  so 
unkind,  Kate,"  said  Marigold,  a  little 
bitterly.  "  I  never  did  those  girls  any 
harm.  They  have  always  been  better  off 
in  a  sort  of  way  than  I  have  been.  I 
never  griidged  them  their  fashionable 
clothes,  nor  their  better  employment,  nor 
their  good  fathers  and  mothers,  nor  their 
lovers.  I  have  always  had  little  enough. 
Heaven  knows.  One  only  great  blessing 
was  sent  to  me,  and  that  seems  to  make 
them  dislike  me." 

"  Heart  alive  ! "  said  Kate  ;  "  don't  you 
see  the  meaniu'  o'  the  whole  of  it.  They're 
all  strivin'  to  be  ladies,  an'  not  one  o' 
them  can  manage  it.  If  you  wore  in  rags, 
the  lady's  in  you,  and  it  shines  out  o'  you 
before  their  eyes.  The  beautiful  language 
comes  off  your  tongue  as  natural  as  the 
flower  comes  on  the  bush,  an'  sich  quality 
ways  is  hurtful  to  them  that  has  envious 
hearts.  But  don't  speak  as  if  a  handful 
of  wasps  was  the  whole  world  around 
you.  We're  not  all  o'  one  temper." 

"  No,  no,  Kate ;  I  never  meant  to  say 
it.  You'i'e  not  the  only  one  I  know  who 
stands  by  mc.     Don't  give  me  up  now; 


for  I  shall  have  a  pretty  bad  time,  I  think, 
until  Ulick  comes  back." 

As  ^Marigold  sat  there  by  the  fire,  though 
she  did  not  realise  all  the  sorrow  of  the 
future,    yet    a    heavy   foreshadowing    of 
trouble  was  upon  her.      She  felt  lonely, 
with  that  peculiar  pain  of  loneliness  which 
parting  leaves  behind,  when  time  and  place 
of  future  meeting  are  uncertain.     For  five 
years — ever  since  the  period  when  child- 
hood's thoughtlessness  had  begun  to  leave 
,  her — the   nearness  of   Ulick,  with  all   its 
]  protecting    influence,    had    been    a   vivid 
reality  of  her  life.     To  be  left  alone  now, 
'  so  suddenly,  within  an  hour ;   obliged  to 
j  sit  down  and  realise  the  idea  of  great  dis- 
tance which   had  never  occurred  to   her 
;  before ;  to  feel  utterly  incapable  of  form- 
;  ing  any  picture  in  her  mind  of  Ulick  in 
I  an    unknown    place   with   unknown    sur- 
roundings ;  above  all,  to  think  of  a  great 
I  unseen,  unimaginable  ocean,  which  possibly 
I  must  be  crossed  by  her  before  they  could 
meet  again,  under  new  circumstances  and 
in  strange  scenes ;  all  this  scared,  chilled, 
and  oppressed  her.     Fortunately  for  her, 
her  life  was  too   active  to   admit  of  her 
:  long    abandoning    herself     to     absorbing 
reflection.       She    bade    Kate    a    cheerful 
good-night,  folded  up  the  pretty  wedding- 
dress  and  laid  it  away,  with  neither  sighs 
nor  tears,  but  only  some  sprigs  of  lavender 
among    its   folds ;    and,    in   the   end,   fell 
asleep  with  a  heart  full  of  prayer  and  hope. 
Ulick  in  the   meantime  went  his  way, 
his  heart  beating  so  thick  and  high  with 
strange  excitement  that  he   scarcely  felt 
the  pang   which,    a  week  ago,  he  should 
have  suffered  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
Marigold.     The  feverish   spirit  which  he 
had  controlled  while  in  her  presence  seized 
upon  him  now,  and    carried  him   on   his 
way    as  if  swept  along  by  a  wiud.     His 
mind  was  crowded  with  conflicting  hopes 
and  fears — such  hopes  and  such  fears  as 
beset   the    soul    of   a  man   when  he   sees 
a  prize    of    ambition    before  him,    which 
seems   placed  within  his   grasp,  but   may 
yet  be  missed  and  lost. 
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apparently  mucli  tickled  at  the  expression, 
repeated  it  with  great  glee. 

So,  having  received  the  necessary  sanc- 
tion, Mr.  Heath  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  a  furnished  house  ;  for,  though  Grace 
and  the  professor  were  very  comfortable 
at  Fenton's,  it  was  not  merely  thought 
desirable   that   the  young  lady  should  be 


BOOK  n.  CHAPTER  VIH.  TUE  LADY  OI"  QLALITV. 

Mr.  He.\th  was  justified  in  saying  that 
his   recommendations  were   certain  to   be 

carried  out  The  trustees  were  mere  i  installed  at  the  head"' of"  h'er'ownestebH.sh- 
puppets  in  his  hands;  and  Mr.  HiUman,  !  ment  as  soon  as  possible,  but  dismal 
though  a  shrewd  and  long-headed  attorney,  1  letters  had  been  received  from  the  Frau  ■ 
had  been  so  won  over  by  the  fidelity  and  Frofessorin,  in  which  her  own  failing 
sagacity  which  Heath  had  .shown  in  the  I  health  was  pointedly  alluded  to,  and  a 
management  of  the  bank,  that  he  would  :  strong  desire  for  her  husband's  immediate 
not  tor  an  instant  have  dreamed  of  contro- 1  return   was   expressed.      The   only  thino- 


verting  any  suggestion  he  might  make. 
Mr.  Bence  highly  approved  of  the  idea 
that  Grace  should  bo  launched  into  the 
world  with  a  good  house  and  establish 


which  kept  her  up,  Madame  Sturm  said, 
was  Waller's  unwearied  attention,  and  the 
pro.spoctivc  pleasure  of  bearing  all  about 
the   professor's  enthusiastic  reception    by 


ment  of  her  own,  as  the  adoption  of  i  the  English  scientific  world.  There  is 
such  a  course  promised  to  secure  for  never  a  lack  of  furnished  houses  to  be  let 
[  him  and  his  family  a  certain  position  j  in  London,  and  one  was  very  soon  found 
J  m  society,  as  the  connections  of  the  I  which  Mr.  Heath  said  he  thou-rht  "  mio-ht 
young  heiress;  while  the  engagement  of  j  do,"  and  with  which  Grace  expressed  hcr- 
a  qualified  chaperon  would  relieve  Mrs.  i  self  content.  It  was  a  tall,  ten-roomed 
iSence— a  fat,  placid  old  woman,  with  a  house,  in  Eaton-place,  bclonginn-  to  a 
tendency  to  go  to  sleep  after  midnight  [  retired  Indian  colonel,  who  dwelt  in  it 
—from  the  necessity  of  sitting  up  and  ,  from  October  till  February  very  comfort- 
looking  after  their  young  friend.  As  for  I  ably,  getting  his  chat  at  the  Junior,  and 
Mr.  I'almer,  he  professed  to  be  entirely  j  his  whist  at  the  Fortland,  and  regularly 
natomshed  at  anyone  electing  to  live  in  dining  with  all  his  old  friends;  and,  by 
London,  no  matter  for  how  short  a  time.  |  letting  it  during  the  London  sea.son 
It  was  all  right,  he  dare  say;  and,  of  I  reali.sing  an  income  which  enabled  him 
course,    different    people    have    different  ,  and  his  wife  to  live,  with  perfect  case  to 


tastes,  and  Jliss  Middleham  was  a  young 
woman  new  to  that  kind  of  thing,  so,  of 
course,  he  had  no  objection  to  make ;  and 
whenever    ili.ss    Grace    wanted    a    littli 


themselves,  at  German  spas  or  English 
watering-places,  or  wherever  their  fancy 
might  lead  them.  The  furniture  was  useful 
rather  than  elegant ;  the  chairs  in  the  diniiifr. 


fre.sli  air,  he  and  Mrs.  Palmer  would  be  i  r,,om  wore  hard  and  sllppery.nnd  the  family 
delighted  to  see  her  at  the  Manor  House,  and  I  pictures  on  the  walls  appalling.  There  was 
would  find  room  for  her  sheep-dog  also—  |  one,  in  particular,  of  the  colonel's  mother 
ha,  ha  !  her  sheep-dog  !  And  Jlr.  Palmer,  |  —a  farinaceous-looking  old  lady,  with  a 
••        ■    '        '■-  1  ■         .  -M  m.        ,        .  ..       ..I   ■     11.^ 
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flaxen  front,  a  pale  countenance,  and  two 
lace  lappets  tied  under  her  cliin  in  a  manner 
so  ghastly  suggestive,  that  the  former 
season's  tenants  had  unhooked  and  hidden 
it  away  during  their  stay  ;  while  another, 
of  the  colonel's  uncle,  who  had  originally 
sent  him  to  Addiscombe — an  aggressive 
old  gentleman,  in  powdered  pigtail  and 
Hessian  boots — glared  down  upon  the  in- 
truders, and  seemed  to  want  to  know  their 
business  there.  The  back  room  was  a  kind 
of  deep  tank,  all  available  space  in  which 
was  occupied  by  a  round  card-table,  a 
case  of  stuffed  bii-ds,  and  the  colonel's 
library,  consisting  of  the  Army  List,  the 
Peerage,  and  two  odd  volumes  of  Napier's 
Peninsular  War.  The  stair-carpets  had 
been  "shifted,"  to  hide  the  parts  most 
worn;  but  the  landing-place  was  a  triumph, 
for  on  it  was  a  piece  of  upholstery  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  jaguar,  and  covered 
with  the  skin  of  that  animal — an  impos- 
sible beast,  with  a  cracked  glass-eye,  and  a 
protruding  tongue  made  of  red  cloth  ;  and 
out  of  it  led  the  conservatory,  a  stuffy 
glass-house,  six  feet  square,  into  which  the 
black  rain  dripped  with  hollow,  plashing 
sound. 

There  were  not  too  many  ornaments  in 
the  drawing-room.  Such  as  were  there 
were  of  Oriental  origin — cheap  carved 
ivory  work,  sandal-wood  boxes,  banner 
screens  with  Japanese  figures,  and  framed 
photographs  of  Indian  temples.  Nor  were 
the  appointments  of  the  bed-room  such  as 
were  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
a  young  lady,  to  whom  cheval-glasses  and 
large  wardrobes  were  necessities ;  but 
where  money  was  no  object,  such  additions 
could  be  easily  supplied,  and  the  accom- 
modation being  .sufficient,  and  the  address 
undeniable,  the  house  was  taken  for  the 
season,  and  the  colonel  and  his  wife  .sent 
on  their  way  rejoicing. 

To  most  persons,  the  selection  of  a 
chaperon,  for  an  heiress  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  world,  would  have  presented  many 
difficulties ;  but  the  trustees  had  been 
content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  that  gentleman 
numbered  among  his  acquaintances  a 
lady,  whom  ho  considered  exactly  fitted 
for  the  important  post.  The  Honournblo 
Mrs.  Crutchley  was  a  lady  whose  clear- 
ness of  vision  in  all  that  concerned  herself, 
and  whose  readiness  and  obedience  where 
any  profit  was  to  be  made,  had  evoked 
the  bank-manager's  admiration,  in  certain 
matters  of  business  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  together.    In  the  first  place, 


she  fulfilled  the  condition  of  being  a 
widow,  which  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
There  was  no  shady  husband  in  the  back- 
gi'oiind  to  interfere  with  her  schemes,  or 
claim  his  share  of  her  earnings.  Then  her 
title  was  indisputable  ;  her  manner,  excel- 
lent ;  and  her  recognition  in  society  un- 
doubted. Thirty  years  previously — when, 
as  Harriet  Staunton,  she  lived  with  her 
father,  the  old  commander  of  the  coast- 
guards, at  St.  Beckett's,  in  a  little  white- 
washed cottage,  overlooking  the  sea — her 
greatest  ambition  was  that  the  rector's  wife 
would  die,  in  which  case  she  thought  she 
had  a  cha,nce  of  succeeding  to  the  vacancy  ; 
or  that  Mr.  Meggs,  the  apothecary,  wonld 
repeat  in  earnest,  what  he  had  so  often 
said  in  jest,  and  make  her  the  sharer  of 
his  heart  and  practice.  But  though  the 
apple-faced  little  medico  had  no  idea  of 
committing  what  he  would  have  con- 
sidered an  act  of  folly,  he  was  the  uncon- 
scious means  of  bringing  about  the  girl's 
destiny.  One  evening,  as  Harriet  sat 
chewing  the  cud  of  fancy — which  was  to 
her  always  less  sweet  than  bitter — in  the 
twilight,  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
at  the  front  door.  Access  to  the  lieutenant's 
cottage  was  generally  obtained  over  the 
sloping  shoulder  of  the  cliff,  and  through 
the  garden  which  led  out  to  it ;  vehicular 
accommodation,  too,  was  limited  in  those 
parts  ;  and  the  girl  knew  at  once  that  the 
visitor  could  be  no  other  than  Dr.  Meggs. 
It  was  he  indeed,  as  she  found  when  she 
opened  the  door.  He  was  not  alone;  and 
instead  of  seizing  her  by  both  hands,  as 
was  his  usual  custom,  he  addressed  her 
somewhat  formally. 

"  I  have  come  to  you.  Miss  Staunton," 
he  said,  after  the  first  salutation,  "  on  an 
errand  of  mercy.  This  gentleman,"  point- 
ing to  his  companion,  who  still  remained 
motionless  in  the  gig,  "  has  met  with  an 
accident,  while  gull  shooting,  at  St.  Ann's 
Head.  He  missed  his  footing,  and  though 
he  was  providentially  saved  by  a  jutting 
portion  of  the  cliff,  his  ankle  is  dislocated, 
and  he  is  severely  shaken.  One  of  your 
father's  men,  who  saw  the  affair,  hailed 
me,  as  I  was  passing  ;  and,  fortunately, 
meeting  the  lieutenant,  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  bring  the  stranger  here.  He  is 
staying  with  Sir  Thomas  Walton,  at 
Whitethorns,"  he  added,  dropping  his 
voice ;  "  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  to  got  him  there  to-night,  and 
equally  impossible  to  take  him  to  the 
Trawlers  Net,  or  to  any  of  the  cottages 
in  the  village.      If  yon   will  let  him    bo 
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carried  to  that  little  sp.are  room,  whirh 
Master  Harry  orcnpics  when  he  is  at 
homo,  and  let  old  Jane  foment  the  limb, 
and  do  what  I  tell  her,  I  have  no  doubt  I 
shiill  be  able  to  rid  yon  of  him  to- 
morrow." 

Harriet  Staunton,  delighted  at  the  idea, 
was  only  damped  at  the  thoiiofht  that  the 
room  in  which  her  brother  Harry  (a  mate 
in  the  P.  and  O.  Company's  service)  occa- 
sionally passed  a  few  uig'hts,  would  not  be 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  a  position  to  be  at  Whitethorns  ; 
but  the  practical  little  doctor  soon  quieted 
her  scruples  ;  and  the  stranger,  who  was 
still  insensible,  was  carried  upstairs  in  the 
strong  arms  of  two  of  the  coastgiiard  men. 
Old  Jane's  fomentations,  renewed  through- 
out the  night,  were  not,  however,  so  elfica- 
cions  as  Dr.  IMeggs  had  expected.  On 
visiting  his  patient  the  next  day,  he  heard 
from  the  young  man  that  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  moved,  and  that  unless 
it  was  the  absolute  desire  of  his  host,  he 
declined  to  be  taken  from  his  present 
quarters. 

The  fact  was  that  Captain  the  Honour- 
able James  Crntchley — for  such  was  the 
visitor's  name  and  title — while  still  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  state  of  coma,  looking  up 
under  his  dropped  eyelids,  had  seen  a  face 
peering  at  him  over  old  .Jane's  shoulder : 
a  face  which,  though  not  strictly  beautiful, 
was  fresh  and  yoiing,  with  bright  gleam- 
ing teeth,  and  soft  wavy  hair,  and  different 
in  every  respect  from  the  countenances  of 
old  Lady  Walton  and  her  two  spinster 
nieces,  who  were  the  only  women  whom 
he  had  looked  upon  for  six  weeks.  With 
no  game  of  his  own  to  play,  and  with  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  girl,  whom  he  had 
known  since  her  childhood,  the  old  doctor 
humoured  his  patient.  The  Waltons  had 
already  been  informed  of  the  accident,  and 
a  messenger  was  now  despatched  to  White- 
thorns, telling  his  friends  that  the  removal 
of  the  patient  was  for  some  days  impos- 
sible, and  assuring  them  that  all  due  care 
was  being  taken  of  him. 

That  same  afternoon  Sir  Thomas  Walton 
rode  over  on  his  cob,  peeped  through  tiie 
door  at  the  patient,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  sleeping,  shook  hands  with  Lieutenant 
Staunton,  whom  for  twenty  years  he  had 
hitherto  only  honoured  with  a  nodding 
acquaintance,  stared  very  hard,  while  saying 
a  few  polite  words  with  Harriet,  and  went 
away,  earnestly  wishing  that  he  had  had 
her  for  a  nurse,  when  he  dislocated  his 
collar-bone  during  the  last  cub-hunting. 


James  Crutohley's  dislocation  took  a  long 
time  to  heal — longer  than  one  would  have 
thought  from  the  speedy  manner  in  which 
he  contrived  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing his  couch,  and  to  get  down-stairs.  In 
these  cases,  however,  it  is,  perhaps,  bad  to 
attempt  too  much  at  tirst,  and  his  undue 
haste  entailed  upon  him  the  alternative  of 
either  lying  upon  the  couch  in  what  was 
politely  called  the  drawing-room — because 
Harriet's  cottage-piano  was,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant's meerschaum  pipe  was  not,  allowed 
there — or  of  calling  for  a  supporting  arm, 
the  strength  of  which  need  not  be  very 
great,  to  help  him  in  his  rambles  along 
the  garden  or  over  the  cliS.  The  end  of 
this  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Jim 
Crntchley  was  not  a  handsome  man — 
indeed,  he  was  called  "  Joco  "  in  the 
regiment,  from  his  fancied  resemblance  to 
an  ape  ;  he  was  small,  and  lean,  and  brown, 
with  mean  little  black  eyes,  open  nostrils, 
an  enormous  upper  lip,  and  projecting 
teeth ;  but  he  had  good  hands  and  feet, 
dressed  well,  and  was  unmistakably  a 
well-bred  gentleman.  Harriet  Staunton 
had  never  seen  anyone  like  him.  She 
had  no  thought  of  the  parson  now,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  fat  and  forty,  and  that 
it  did  not  matter  how  long  his  wife  lived  ; 
no  thought  of  Dr.  Meggs,  except  one  occa- 
sionally of  gratitude  towards  him  for  in- 
troducing the  captain,  no  thought  of  any- 
one or  anything  save  the  captain  himself. 
Not  that  Harriet  worshipped  him,  adored 
him,  raved  about  him,  as  is  the  custom  of 
many  young  ladies  under  similar  circum- 
stances. She  knew  he  was  plain,  but  found 
him  agreeable  and  amusing,  with  more  to 
say  that  was  interesting  to  her,  than  any 
one  with  whom  she  had  been  before 
brought  into  contact ;  and  she  saw  in  win- 
ning him  a  chance  of  rescuing  herself  from 
the  dull,  solitary  life  against  which  she  had 
so  long  repined  in  vain. 

As  for  the  Honourable  James,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
During  all  the  dozen  years  in  which  he 
had  been  knocking  aboiat  London,  and  the 
garrison  towns  where  his  regiment  had 
been  quartered,  he  had  contrived  to  keej) 
hinLsclf  tolerably  heart-whole,  having  had, 
of  course,  a  great  many  "affairs"  of  all 
kinds,  but  none  of  them  with  anything 
approaching  to  a  serious  result.  His 
respected  father,  the  Earl  of  "Waddledot, 
had  often  bitterly  bemoaned  to  his  eldest 
son  and  heir  to  the  family  honours, 
Viscount  Podager,  his  grief  that  Jim  was 
so   "  confoundedly  plain-hcadcd."      If  he 
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had  been  a  good-looking  fellow,  he  might 
have  succeeded,  the  earl  thought — for  he 
had  plenty  of  "  impydencc,"  and  talk,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  don't  you  know — in 
marrying  some  rich  gal ;  a  contingency 
which  would  not  only  have  restored  his 
own  very  fallen  fortunes,  but  would  have 
enabled  him  to  lend  a  few  thousands  to  his 
father  and  elder  brother,  who  were  both 
sadly  impecunious.  But  while  his  noble 
relatives  were  thus  kind  enough  to  busy 
themselves  with  his  affairs,  the  Honourable 
Jim  had  held  on  his  course  very  straight, 
and  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  en- 
tangled by  any  of  the  fascinations  which 
he  found  in  the  fashionable  world,  although, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  very  little 
trouble,  he  might  have  stood  the  chance  of 
carrying  off  a  moneyed  prize.  It  was  not 
his  ugliness  that  stood  in  his  way ;  as 
John  Wilkes  said,  at  the  end  of  half-an- 
hour's  conversation,  no  woman  would  think 
that  he  was  plain.  But  it  was  not  with 
the  women  that  he  had  any  difficulty — 
rather  with  their  fathers  and  brothers, 
who,  when  informed  by  their  spouses  that 
Agatha,  or  Hermengarde,  had  waltzed 
sevex'al  times  with  James  Crutchley,  would 
look  gTave,  and  shake  their  heads,  and 
mutter  hard  words  about  a  "  bad  lot," 
"  vaurien,"  a  "  person  of  bad  character," 
and  other  deprecatory  criticisms.  The 
fact  was  that  his  allowance  from  his  noble 
father  being  very  small,  and  veiy  irregu- 
larly paid,  the  Honourable  Jim,  finding 
that  money  was  necessary  for  existence, 
had  to  trust  to  his  own  wits,  to  his 
experience  in  horse-flesh,  and  to  his 
knowledge  of  games  of  skill,  such  as 
billiards  and  cards.  His  transactions  in 
horse-dealing  had  been  extensive,  and  one 
of  them  created  such  an  interest  in  certain 
circles,  that  he  had  thought  it  advisable 
to  exchange  into  another  regiment,  on  a 
hint  from  his  colonel,  a  man  of  liberal 
views,  but  holding  the  opinion  that  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhei'e.  Still  he 
remained  a  member  of  two  or  three  leading 
clubs,  occasionally  obtained  information 
which  was  not  only  early,  but  correct, 
about  "  good  things  "  which  were  likely 
to  come  off,  and  made  a  very  fair  younger 
son's  income,  by  the  clearness  of  his  head 
and  the  steadiness  of  his  hand. 

Why  a  man  of  this  stamp  should  fall  in 
love — absolutely  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
meaning  of  the  term — with  such  a  girl  as 
Harriet  Staunton,  is  difficult  to  explain. 
There  was  no  doubt,  however,  about  the 
fact  that  the  Honourable  Jim's  experience. 


vast  though  it  had  been,  had  not  given 
him  a  notion  of  anyone  combining  so  much 
beauty  with  perfect  modesty,  simplicity, 
and  quietude  of  demeanour.  His  mother 
had  died,  when  he  was  yet  very  young, 
and  he  had  no  sisters ;  and  in  his  barrack- 
room,  and  racing-hotel  life,  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  studying  woman  in  her 
domestic  sphere.  Had  such  a  chance  been 
afforded  him  in  the  plenitude  of  his  health 
and  insolence,  he  would  probably  have 
sneered  at  it ;  but,  although  the  fact  of 
being  tended  by  so  charming  a  nurse  had 
induced  him  to  adopt  that  coiirse  of 
tactics,  which  is  known  by  sailors  as 
"  shamming  Abraham,"  and  by  soldiers  as 
"malingering  " — though  he  made  the  worst 
of  his  wrenched  ankle,  and  leaned  more 
heavily,  and  more  fi-equently,  on  the 
support  which  was  at  his  command,  than 
was  at  all  necessary — it  was  certain  that 
he  had  received  a  severe  shock  from  his 
fall,  and  that  his  nerves  were  jarred  and 
out  of  order.  Doubtless  this  bodily  weak- 
ness conduced  to  bring  him  into  a  tenderer 
and  more  impressible  frame  of  mind ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when 
he  saw  Harriet  Staunton  going  the  round 
of  her  domestic  duties,  listened  to  the 
confidences  reposed  in  her  by  the  old 
women  of  the  village  (the  reciijients  of  her 
benefactions),  marked  the  thoughtful  care 
with  which  she  administered  to  her  old 
father's  wants,  and  by  her  industi-y  and 
earnestness,  supplemented  the  small  means 
at  her  disposal,  by  playing  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  siiccumb  to  an  in- 
fluence such  as  he  had  never  previously 
encountered,  and  become  her  very  slave. 

When  a  young  man  and  woman  are  thus 
predisposed  towards  each  other,  it  is  not 
very  diSicult — more  especially  when  the 
girl  has  plenty  of  foresight,  and  has  her 
feelings  well  under  control — to  predict  the 
result.  One  evening  when  the  old  lieutenant 
was  smoking  his  pipe  and  slowly  master- 
ing the  contents  of  the  newspaper,  the 
Honourable  Jim  took  advantage  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  Harriet  from  the 
room,  to  declare  the  state  of  his  feelmgs, 
and  to  demand  her  hand.  Her  own  con- 
sent he  had,  he  said,  already  obtained ;  and 
then,  striking  at  once  into  the  business 
part  of  the  question,  he  declared  that 
though  he  had  no  regular  source  of  income 
beyond  his  pay,  which  would  be  sacrificed 
at  once,  as  he  intended  disposing  of  his 
commission,  he  would  take  care  that 
Harriet  had  all  the  comforts  of  the  posi- 
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tion,  wlticli,  as  bis  wife,  she  would  enjoy. 
But  little  eloquence — even  less  than  tliiit 
employed  upon  the  subject  by  James 
Crutchley — would  have  been  sufficient  to 
induce  Lieutenant  Staunton  to  acquiesce 
in  any  arrang'oment  which  his  daughter 
looked  upon  as  calculated  to  ensure  her 
happiness  ;  and  long  before  his  intended 
son-in-law  had  reached  his  peroration, 
the  old  gentleman  was  thinking,  with 
vague  wondennent,  what  the  cottage 
would  look  like,  when  the  light  of  Harriet's 
presence  was  withdrawn  from  it,  and  how 
he  should  manage  to  scrape  along  when 
left  solely  to  the  ministrations  of  old  Jane. 
The  future  of  the  old  man  had  not,  indeed, 
been  considered  by  the  young  people  as 
part  of  their  scheme,  but  he  accepted  it 
easily  enough,  gave  them  his  consent  and 
his  blessing ;  and  three  weeks  after,  when 
the  banns  had  been  duly  published,  took 
farewell  of  his  daughter  with  streaming 
eyes  and  a  saddened  heart,  never  to  look 
upon  her  again. 

The  consternation  which  fell  upon  the 
household  at  Crutchley  Castle,  when  the 
news  of  the  Honourable  Jim's  marriage 
with  the  pretty  and  penniless  girl  was 
received  there,  can  scarcely  be  described. 
The  inferior  portion  of  it,  though  not  un- 
accustomed to  seeing  their  master  in  what 
they  called  his  "  tantrums  "  on  the  receipt 
of  letters  pressing  for  money,  and  the 
occasional  ■visits  of  duns,  had  never  beheld 
him  so  much  moved  as  under  the  present 
circum.stances  ;  and  the  "  cussln  and 
Bwearin  "  in  which  Lord  Podager  in- 
dulged considerably  transcended  his  ordi- 
nary performances,  by  no  means  despicable, 
in  that  line.  The  old  earl's  ungovernable 
fury  brought  upon  him  a  fresh  and  fierce 
attack  of  his  old  enemy,  the  gout.  He 
had  never  thought  much  of  Podager,  on 
whom  Nature  had  bestowed  a  malformed 
foot,  and  with  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
a  sullen  and  forbidding  temper;  but 
thought  that  Jim,  with  his  commission 
in  a  crack  regiment,  his  popularity  in 
.'iociety,  his  natural  brightness  and  readi- 
ne.-s,  and  his  full  knowledge  of  the  family 
circumstances — which,  it  was  but  just  to 
say,  had  never  been  in  the  smallest 
degree  concealed  from  him — Jim  ought 
to  have  made  a  better  return  than 
this.  Lord  Waddlcdot  spoke  of  it  as  "  a 
return"  in  pure  simplicity,  but  wholly 
ignoring  the  fact  that  James  Crutchley 's 
original  commission,  and  his  subsequent 
steps,  had  been  purchased  for  him 
by   an    uncle,   since   deceased ;   and  that 


he  himself  had  done  practically  nothing 
for  his  son's  advancement  in  life.  A 
suggestion  that  they  should  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  Crutchley  Castle,  made  by  the 
Honourable  Jim,  in  deference  to  his  wife's 
wishes  as  neccssaiy  for  her  recognition, 
but  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  it 
would  entail  on  them  both,  was  promptly 
negatived  ;  and  the  happy  pair  remained  in 
London,  whither  they  bad  hastened  after 
their  mari-iage,  while  Jim  sent  in  his 
papers,  and  eventually  received  the  price 
of  his  commission.  A  small  house,  in  a 
decent  suburb,  was  then  taken ;  and 
Harriet  set  to  work  to  undo  the  mischief 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  suspicious 
natui-e  of  many  of  her  husband's  proceed- 
ings in  earlier  life  had  wrought.  She  was 
recognised  and  called  upon  by  some  of  the 
more  remote  members  of  the  family,  who 
were  so  struck  with  her  simple,  lady-like 
manners,  that  they  bore  forth  a  favourable 
report  to  others,  which,  in  due  time,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  earl.  An  invitation  to  the 
castle  followed ;  the  proffered  hospitality 
of  a  week  was  extended  to  two  months ; 
and,  when  the  Honourable  Mrs.  James 
Crutchley  took  leave  of  her  father-in-law, 
she  had  not  merely  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
that  she  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
that  august  noblemen,  but  that  she  had  so 
far  ingratiated  herself  with  the  people  of 
the  county  as  to  be  reckoned  an  ornament 
rather  than  a  discredit  to  the  family,  and 
the  more  permanent  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that,  by  her  tact  and  savoir  faire,  she 
had  obtained  for  James  the  adjutancy  of 
the  Limpshirc  ililitia,  which  was  a  certain, 
though  small,  source  of  income. 

Harriet  Crutchley  was  not  a  woman 
to  stop  when  she  saw  the  ball  at  her 
foot.  Step  by  step  she  persevered,  until, 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  her  social 
charms  and  domestic  vii-tues,  all  reminis- 
cences of  the  Honourable  Jim's  early 
peccadilloes  faded  away  ;  and,  although  he 
still  played  billiards  and  ecarte  with  re- 
markable success,  and  had  what  was  gene- 
rally a  most  wholesome  book  on  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  year,  these  pastimes 
were  but  regarded  as  the  ordinary  and 
legitimate  amusements  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  rank.  So  agreeable  did  she 
make  herself,  too,  to  the  ere  while  hostile 
Podager,  that,  when  that  young  nobleman 
succeeded  his  lamented  father,  and  found 
that,  by  the  connivance  of  the  family 
lawyer,  the  estate  was  by  no  means  so 
heavily  dipped  as  had  been  imagiucd,  he 
consented  to  make  an  allowance  of  five 
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hundred  a  year  to  Ins  younger  brother; 
and  when,  after  ten  years  of  fairly  happy 
married  life,  the  Honourable  Jim  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  fever,  caught 
on  a  wet  St.  Leger  day,  his  lordship  was 
graciously  pleased  to  continue  it  to  the 
widow. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  Honour- 
able Jim  had  been  laid  in  the  family  vault 
at  Crutchley,  and  Harriet,  a  buxom  woman 
of  forty,  retained  her  hold  on  the  affections 
of  her  late  husband's  family,  and  on  the 
general  respect  of  society ;  further,  she 
retained  the  five  hundred  a  year  and  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  shifting  invest- 
ments of  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  on  her 
husband's  life,  which  she  had  induced 
him  to  enter  upon  shortly  after  their 
marriage.  In  these  investments  she  had 
the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  her  second 
cousin,  Mr.  George  Heath,  of  whom  she 
had  seen  nothing  since  her  early  child- 
hood ;  but  whom,  when  she  found  him 
in  a  high  commercial  position  in  the 
city,  and  able  to  direct  her  little  finan- 
cial operations  to  profit,  she  took  up 
very  waitnly,  and  frequently  invited  to 
her  comfortable,  well-fiirnished  rooms  in 
Ebury-street.  Dm-ing  all  the  years  of  her 
widowhood,  Mrs.  Crutchley  had  assidu- 
ously and  successfully  striven  not  to  lose, 
or  in  any  way  to  compromise,  the  position 
in  society  which  her  marriage  had  obtained 
for  her.  Always  well-dressed  in  rich  and 
ample  black  silk — a  comely  matron,  wear- 
ing a  pretty  lace  cap,  over  her  still  luxuri- 
ous fair  hair — always  good-tempered, 
agreeable,  and  ready  to  oblige,  Harriet 
Crutchley  was  a  favourite  with  the  old,  to 
whose  foibles  she  showed  a  pleasant  for- 
bearance, and  with  the  young,  whose 
extravagances  she  was,  when  it  suited  her, 
generally  ready  to  condone. 

Such  was  the  lady  selected  by  Mr. 
Heath  as  chaperon  for  Grace  Middleham. 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

BlUSTOL. 

About  the  derivation  of  the  word  Bristol, 
the  antiquaries,  according  to  their  habit, 
widely  differ.  Some  say  it  was  called 
Oaer-Brito,  the  British  city,  to  contrast  it 
strongly  with  Avon  or  Clifton,  the  Roman 
city,  nearer  the  sea.  Others  hold  that 
Brit,  in  old  Celtic,  means  "  separated,"  as 
"Britain,  the  .separated  or  lonely  island," 
marking  the  separation  of  the  early  British 
ci(y  from  the  Roman  outpost.  The  Saxons, 
however,  according    to   Leland,  seem   to 


have  called  it  "  Bryght-Stowe,"  the  bright 
or  illustrious  city.  Bishop  Gibson,  with 
considerable  plausibility,  held  that  its  real 
name  was  Brigstowe  or  City  of  Bridges, 
a  by  no  means  impossible  derivation. 

However  that  may  be,  Bristol  was  a  place 
of  importance  long  before  the  Romans 
built  their  fort  at  Clifton.  Nennius,  as 
early  as  the  year  G20,  mentions  Caer- 
Brito  as  one  of  twenty-eight  famous 
and  ancient  cities  of  Britain.  It  is  first 
called  Bristow  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
in  1148.  Camden,  with  an  absence  of 
his  usual  accuracy,  says  that  Bristol  did 
not  rise  to  importance  till  towards  the 
declension  of  the  Saxon  power,  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  English  history  till  the  year 
1063,  when  Harold,  according  to  Florence 
of  Worcester,  set  sail  from  that  port  to 
invade  Wales.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
as  early  as  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Britain,  when  the  legions  left  the  great 
cities  of  Caerleou  and  Caerwent  to  their 
fate,  the  Britons  poured  across  the  Severn 
into  Bristol,  and  occupied  it,  till  they  were, 
in  their  turn,  driven  back  into  the  Welsh 
mountains  by  the  stronger-armed  Saxons. 

The  Earls  of  Gloucester  were,  in  the 
Saxon  times,  thanes  of  Bristol ;  and  fore- 
most among  those,  noted  for  power, 
wealth,  and  benefactions  to  the  city,  stands 
Brictrick,  who  founded  a  Christian  church, 
and,  according  to  a  Tewkesbury  chronicler 
quoted  by  Dugdale,  was  honoured  in  the  city 
almost  as  a  deity.  Henry  the  Second  was 
educated  here  ;  and,  in  King  John's  reign, 
Bristol,  by  the  usurper's  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  became 
vested  in  the  crown.  Bristol  became  so  rich 
and  flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  that  on  the  principle  of  always 
giving  an  ai:)ple  to  the  man  who  has  an 
orchard,  the  king  gave  the  city  of  Dublin, 
with  privileges  and  free  customs,  to  a 
Bristol  colony. 

The  first  monastery  built  in  Bristol  was 
the  work  of  Hardynge,  a  rich  merchant, 
who  had  obtained  the  royal  favour.  This 
Hardynge  was  no  rulgar  soul ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  veracious  inscription  still  extant 
over  the  monastic  gate-house,  in  College 
Green,  he  was  the  younger  sou  or  grand- 
son of  a  king  of  Denmark.  Others  say  he 
married  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  Denmark. 
He  bore  for  arms  gules,  a  chevron  argent ; 
and  his  eldest  son,  by  the  Princess  Lyvida 
the  Dane,  was  Robert  Fitzharding(\  first  lord 
of  Berkeley,  by  gift  of  Henry  the  Second. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  old  rhyming 
chronicler,  says  of  the  first  Hardynge — 
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A  burgcM  of  Bristow,  that  Bobort  Uardyuffc, 
Tor  groat  trcajsure  and  riclies  so  well  was  with  tlie 
,  tiug, 
Tliiit  ho  gave  him  and  liis  heirs  the  noble  barony, 
That  so  rich  is  of  Bej'kcloy.  with  all  the  siguory. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
Harilj'uge  built,  stood  on  plen.sant,  rising 
ground,  and  had  a  view  of  hills.  The  ancient 
refectory  is  now  part  of  the  prebend's 
house  ;  the  abbot's  house  has  now  given 
place  to  the  bishop's :  but  the  old  cloisters 
Und  chapter-house  still  i-emain. 

Robert  Fitzhardinge,  first  lord  of  Ber- 
keley, Iwcame  canon  of  tlie  new  Augustine 
monastery,  and  was,  in  due  time,  buried 
by  the  prior's  stall ;  and  Eva,  hi.*?  wife, 
who  survived  him  only  a  month,  was  laid 
in  the  same  grave.  The  abbey  took  six  years 
building,  and  its  tirst  six  canons  were  all 
chosen  from  a  monastery  at  Wigniore. 

The  good  Lord  Robert,  and  Dame  Eva 
his  wife,  were  not  forgotten  in  the  Bristol 
monastery.  Twice  every  day  general 
prayers  were  said  for  their  souls ;  a  special 
prayer  was  repeated  for  them  and  all 
other  foundators  and  benefactors  at  seven 
every  morning,  besides  daily  prayers  in 
the  Chapter  House.  On  the  anniversary  of 
Loixi  Robert's  death  and  on  its  eve  there 
■were  speciiil  services,  chanting,  and  bell- 
ringing,  and,  on  the  day  itself,  there  was 
great  almsgiving — one  hundred  poor  men 
being  cheered  and  refreshed  with  a  canou'.s  i 
loaf  and  three  ben'ings  each,  while  two 
bushels  of  peas  were  distributed  among  the 
whole.  Cakes,  bread,  and  wine  wore  also 
given  to  the  abbot,  prior,  sub-prior,  almoner, 
and  secular  servants,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  abbot's  cake  was  worth 
fourponce,  and  the  prior"s  and  sub-prior's 
only  twopence.  Every  prisoner  in  Bristol 
gaol  also  received  a  loaf;  every  man  sharing 
in  the  final  general  dole  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery  received  forty  days'  pardon,  and 
half  the  same  dole  was  given  to  the  poor 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dame 
Eva. 

A  descendant  of  Sir  Robert — Thomas, 
third  Lord  Berkeley — was  accused  of  con- 
niving in  the  barbarous  murder  of  Edward 
the  Second  at  his  own  castle  of  Berkeley ; 
but  it  is  certain  and  proved  that  the  old 
warrior  of  Poictiei-s  had  no  hand  in  the 
crime,  but  lay  sick  at  Berkeley,  at  the  very 
time  that  Thomas  de  Gournay  and  William  i 
de  Ogle  airried  out  their  savage  purpose,  i 
Maurice,  the  father  of  Thomas,  had  died 
shortly  before  at  'Wallingford  Ca.stle  as  a 
prisoner  of  the  king's.  Perhaps  the 
murderers  had  relied  too  confidently  on 
the  anger  of   Lord    Thomas  against   the 


enemy  of  his  house.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Elder  Lady  Chapel  is  an  altar  tomb, 
with  the  recumbent  eiiigies  of  Maurice, 
Lord  Berkeley,  and  either  Margaret  his 
mother  or  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

Not  far  from  this  monument  of  the  Fitz- 
hardinges,  is  one  erected  to  a  very  different 
person,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  the  Laura 
of  Sterile.  She  died  in  1778,  aged  thirty- 
five,  and  the  epitaph  records  her  "  genius 
and  benevolence." 

In  the  north  aisle  rests  a  well-known 
bustling  man  about  Town  of  the  last 
century,  William  Powell,  one  of  the 
patentees  of  Covent  Garden,  and  a  besom 
friend  of  George  Colman,  who  wrote  for 
him  the  following  kindly  epitaph : 

Bristol !  to  worth  and  gonius  over  j  ust, 
To  thee  our  Powell'.s  dear  remains  we  trust : 
•Soft  as  the  streams  thy  sacred  springs  impart, 
The  millc  of  immau  kindness  warmed  bis  heart  j 
That  heart,  which  every  tender  feeling  knew, 
The  soil  where  pity,  love,  and  friendshiij  gi'ew. 
Oh  !  let  a  faithful  friend,  with  grief  siueore, 
luscribe  his  tomb,  and  drop  the  heartfelt  tear ; 
Here  rest  his  praise,  here  found  his  noblest  fame, 
All  else  a  bubble  or  an  empty  name. 

In  the  same  aisle  sleeps  Mary,  the  beloved 
wife  of  the  poet  Mason ;  a  Yorkshire  lady, 
who  was  stricken  with  consumption  imme- 
diately after  her  marriage,  which  she  sur- 
vived only  two  years.  She,  like  Powell 
of  Covent  Garden,  seems  to  have  come 
to  Bristol  to  take  the  Clifton  waters. 
A  friend  of  Gray,  Mason  appears,  from 
the  greater  poet's  letters,  to  have  been 
a  good,  amiable,  careless  man,  with 
somewhat  of  Goldsmith's  na'ivo  vanity. 
When  Mason  complained  to  Colman 
of  his  adding  stage  paraphernalia  to  his 
severe  and  unsuccessful  play,  or  rather 
dramatic  poem,  of  "  Elfrida,"  Colman 
threatened  if  Mason  made  any  more  fuss 
to  add  a  chorus  of  Greek  washer-women. 
Once,  when  riding  into  Oxford  with  a 
friend  at  dusk.  Mason  congratulated  his 
friend  that,  it  being  dark,  they  should  pass 
unnoticed  through  the  town. 

"What  advantage  is  that,"  said  his 
friend,  carelessly. 

"  AVhat  advantage  !  "  said  Mason,  in 
astonishment.  "  Do  you  not  remember 
my'IsisF'" — a  satirical  poem,  written  years 
ago,  against  the  Oxford  Jacobites.  Yet 
this  solemn  bntt  of  Churchill,  Colman, 
and  Lloyd,  could  write  beautiful  and 
tender  verses,  as  the  following  epitaph 
upon  his  wife  shows: — 

Take,  holy  earth  !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear, 
Take  that  best  gift,  which  Heaven  so  lately  gave ; 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
Her  faded  form  ;  she  bowed  to  taste  the  wave 
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Aud  dy'd.     Does  youtli,  does  beauty  read  the  line  ? 
Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  r 
Speak,  dead  ilai-ia  !  breathe  a  strain  divine  ; 
Ev'u  from    the  grave   thou   shalt  have   power  to 

charm ; 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  iuuoeent  like  thee  ; 
Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move ; 
And  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free  ; 
As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love  : 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die 
('Twas  ev'n  to  thcei,  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 
And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  theii-  Gl'J. 

Xear  the  commuuion  rail  is  the  altar 
tomb  of  Abbot  Knowlos.  This  abbot 
rebuilt  the  cathedral  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Berkeley  s,  procured  a  confirmation 
of  all  the  abbey  lands.  He  lies  on  his 
back,  with  crosier  in  his  hand  and  mitre 
on  hi.s  breast,  arms  a  white  chevron  and 
three  roses  of  the  first.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  north  aisle  is  the  skeleton  effigy 
of  Bishop  Paul  Bush,  and  gaunt  and 
ghastly  it  is.  It  lies  on  a  low  tomb  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  six  Ionic 
pillars  support  the  flat  freestone  canopy. 
This  man,  whom  verger's  tradition  falsely 
asserts  to  have  been  starved  to  death 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  chaplain 
to  Henry  the  Eighth ;  he  married,  and 
alienated  many  of  the  manors  of  the 
bishopric.  Henry  the  Eighth  appointed  him 
the  first  bishop  of  the  newly  created  see 
of  Bristol,  and  all  went  well  with  him,  till 
Time's  wheel  went  round  and  brought  its 
revenge.  Afraid  of  Queen  Mary,  on  account 
of  his  marriage,  he  threw  up  his  bishopric 
during  the  Marian  murders,  and  stepped 
into  the  quiet  rectory  of  Wintei'bourne,  the 
year  his  wife  died.  In  his  retirement  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  salves  and  other 
remedies,  and  he  now  lies  near  his  wife's 
grave.  He  built  the  present  episcopal 
throne  and  the  choir  stalls.  We  fear  Paul 
Bash  was  a  trimmer,  for  a  stone  in  the 
choir  near  his  austere  and  penitential 
tomb  is  engraved  '•  of  your  charity  pray 
for  the  soul  of  Edith  Bush,  otherwise 
Ashley,  who  deceased  8  October,  l.iJ53." 

In  the  south  wall  in  the  choir,  below 
the  black  and  white  marble  steps,  lies  the 
effigy  of  Abbot  Xewland  or  Nailheart, 
with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  and  two  obse- 
quious angels  at  his  reverend  but  dusty 
feet,  supporting  a  shield  on  which  is  his 
rebus,  a  heart  pierced  with  three  nails. 
This  dignitary,  usually  called  "  the  good 
abbot,"  governed  the  order  for  thirty-four 
years.  He  was  a  learned  man,  often  em- 
ployed by  Henry  the  Seventh  in  foreign 
cmljassies.  He  beautified  and  enlarged 
the  cathedral,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 


Berkeley  family,  which  is  still  extant  in 
MS.  for  any  enterprising  publisher  to 
speculate  on.  The  next  abbot,  Elliot, 
helped  to  build  the  stately  gate-house  of 
the  cathedral ;  and  square  bricks  with  his 
initials,  R.  E.,  are  still  to  be  fouitd  on  the 
choir  floor. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  the  altar  tomb, 
now  walled  up  and  without  efligy,  to 
Maurice  Berkeley.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  vestry  door  is  the  tomb  and  effigy  of 
Maurice,  third  Lord  Berkeley,  his  arms  on 
the  shield  worn  on  his  left  arm  ;  and  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  the  cross- 
legged  effigy  of  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley, 
who,  having  offended  King  Heniy  the 
Thu-d,  was  obliged,  when  old,  to  enter 
himself  as  a  Knight  Temjalar. 

The  only  brass  serving  as  a  gravestone 
in  the  whole  cathedral — according  to  Bar- 
rett, the  worthy  Bristol  surgeon  and  local 
historian,  on  whom  that  clever  young 
rascal  Ghatterton  palmed  so  many  sham 
documents  —  is  on  the  ancient  grave- 
stone of  Fitzhardinge,  the  founder  of  the 
cathedral.  Close  under  the  pulpit  is  a  stone 
to  the  memory  of  a  forgotten  Bristol 
worthy,  Robert  Perry,  master,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  of  the  Bristol  Blue- 
coat  Hospital,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  a  chapel  lying  quietly  out  of  the  south 
aisle,  like  the  backwater  of  a  mill-stream, 
is  a  sumptuous  old  grey  marble  tomb  with 
two  kneeling  figures,  but  no  brass  or 
escutcheons.  This  was  erected  to  Sir 
Richard  Newton  Craddock,  a  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  1-144',  and  was  de- 
faced during  the  reckless  civil  wars.  On 
another  nameless  alabaster  tomb,  in  the 
same  prior's  chapel,  there  are  two  coats  of 
arms,  one  with  twenty-four  quarterings, 
and  another  with  twelve. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  south  aisle,  on 
a  pillar,  is  a  black  and  white  slab  in 
memory  of  a  brave  but  unfortunate  man, 
Jacob  Elton,  captain  of  the  Anglesca,  forty- 
gun  frigate,  who  was  killed  by  the  French 
in  a  naval  engagement  in  174.li,  his  body 
thrown  overboard,  and  his  ship  taken. 

Bristol  being  the  youngest  born  of  Eng- 
lish sees,  has  not  many  legends  or  traditions 
about  its  bishops.  As  to  the  abbots,  the 
abbey  seems  to  have  done,  like  most  abbey.=, 
considerable  good  and  considerable  harm, 
with  a  tendency,  towards  the  Reformation, 
to  do  less  good  and  more  harm  daily. 
There  were  frequent  complaints  of  these 
Bristol  monks,  we  find,  all  through  the 
middle  ages.  In  1278,  Godfrey,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  his  visitation,  found  every- 
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thin£»,  tcniporainly  and  spiritually,  "  Dam- 
nabiliter  prolapsam "  ("  Cursedly  gone 
back").  Ho  bogged  the  monks  not  to  buzz 
out  of  the  choir  as  soon  as  service  was 
ended,  like  vagrants  and  vagabonds  doing 
mere  mechanical  service,  but  to  devoutly 
wait,  as  became  holy  and  settled  persons, 
returning  thanks  to  God.  Tlie  bishop  also 
required  that  silence  should  be  better 
observed,  and  that  monks  should  not  leave 
the  abbey  without  urgent  necessity,  and 
then  only  in  twos,  an  elder  and  a  younger, 
and  by  the  abbot's  own  permission.  No 
brother  was  to  sell  his  leavings  at  meals, 
but  to  lay  them  up  for  alms.  He  devoted 
a  special  curse  on  all  who  should  sham 
illness  to  avoid  Divine  worship,  and  on 
all  friars  who  should  meet  iu  the  in- 
firmary to  drink  and  sm-feit.  At  meals  the 
monks  were  expressly  forbidden  scandal ; 
and  the  abbot's  servants  and  clerks 
were  forbidden  henceforward  to  feast 
strangers  in  private  rooms.  The  abbot's 
household  was  also  gi-eatly  cut  down, 
and  he  was  commanded  not  to  give 
splendid  entertainments  out  of  the  house 
while  the  monastery  lacked  ;  and,  lastly, 
as  the  accounts  were  ill-managed,  the 
gi-anary-keeper,  the  corn-seller,  and  the 
porter  were  summarily  discharged. 

Yet  still  the  Augnstines  went  on  back- 
sliding. In  the  year  lo20  another  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  at  his  visitation,  denounced 
many  serious  irregularities.  The  abbot's 
hounds  were  to  be  sent  away.  There  was 
the  almoner,  Henry  of  Gloucester,  to  dis- 
miss, and  an  incontinent  friar,  John  of 
Shaftesbury,  to  reprove.  The  sick  were  not 
found  well  provided  for;  the  brethren's 
money  allowance  was  ill  paid  ;  the  mass  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  was  neglected  ;  a  certain 
periodical  forty  pence  dole  was  kept  back 
by  the  sub-prior ;  and,  lastly,  a  brother  too 
severely  punished  for  pretended  apostacy, 
was  absolved  of  his  penance  of  drinking 
only  water  on  every  Wednesday,  and  was 
allowed  to  drink  beer  and  cat  pulse,  but 
was  ordered  to  BtUl  abstain  from  eating  fish. 

In  L!71-  things  went  but  little  better. 
The  I'rior  of  Worcester,  therefore,  de- 
sired that  five  of  the  oldest  canons 
should  form  a  council  to  direct  and  check 
the  e.tpcnses  of  the  monastery.  The  best 
bedding  of  any  dead  brother  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  infirmary.  The 
cook  was  to  have  no  secular  assistiints — 
secular  assistants  making  much  mischief 
between  the  abbot  and  the  convent. 
There  were  to  bo  three  keys  to  the 
abbey  money-box,  each  key  to  be  kept  Ijy 


a  different  person ;  and,  above  all,  the 
bread  and  beer  were  to  be  better  in  quality, 
and  more  plentiful  in  quantity. 

And  now  for  the  bishops.  Of  Cheyney, 
the  second  bishop,  Camden  says  he  was 
addicted  to  Lutheranism,  whilst  Dr.  Good- 
man declares  he  was  a  Papist,  and  was 
once  suspended  for  Popery.  The  next, 
Bishop  13ulllnghnm,  flew  beyond  sea  to 
avoid  (^ueen  Mary's  executioners.  Richard 
Fletcher,  his  successor.  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, says,  was  a  greedy  rascal,  who  took 
the  see  on  the  secret  and  disgraceful 
condition  that  he  should  lease  out  its 
estates  to  the  hungry  courtiers  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  he  did  so  zealously  that  he  left 
little  to  his  successors.  This  Fletcher  was 
the  time-server  who  vexed  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  on  the  scaffold,  and  foolishly  urged 
her  to  abandon  her  faith.  Elizabeth's  dis- 
pleasure at  last  fell  on  him,  for  a  fault  she 
never  forgave.  He  married  Lady  Burke,  a 
handsome  widow,  and  died  at  last  of  the 
immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  after  fretting 
for  a  time  in  the  shade  of  Whitehall  and 
on  the  episcopal  throne  of  London. 

John  Thornborough,  a  bishop  appointed 
by  James  the  First  from  Limerick,  un- 
warned by  his  predecessor's  disgrace,  also 
married,  and  also  fell  into  disfavour  at 
court.  Robert  Skinner,  bishop  during  the 
civil  wars,  was  a  brave  and  true  Royalist, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  being  the 
only  bishop  who  ventured  to  continue  con- 
ferring orders,  under  the  veiy  eye  of  Crom- 
well. Thomas Westfield,anotherof  the  Com- 
monwealth bishops,  seems  to  have  actually 
induced  the  Puritan  Parliament  to  restore 
him  the  profits  of  the  see  which  had  been 
alienated.  The  stern  committee,  in  the 
pass  they  gave  him  to  go  back  to  Bristol, 
described  him  "  as  a  person  of  great  learn- 
ing and  merit."  Bishop  King  says  ho  was 
born  an  orator,  but  so  modest  and  diffident 
that  he  never  ascended  a  pulpit  without 
trembling;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  ho 
had  to  preach  before  King  Charles,  he 
actually  fainted.  Westfield's  sucees.sor, 
Thomas  Howell,  sufffrcd  worse  than  the 
rest.  The  Parliament  men  stripped  the 
leaden  roof  off  his  palace,  and  turned  out 
his  wife,  then  in  childbed,  and  his  ten 
children,  on  a  wet  and  stormy  day.  Tiiis 
exposure  to  the  weather  killed  his  wife,  and 
the  gentle  and  tender-hearted  bishop  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
afterwards.  He  was  buried  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir,  under  a  plain  stone,  with  no 
inscription  but  the  one  word — "  Exper- 
giscor."     The  kindly  city,  in  love  of  the 
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fatter's  memory,  educated  the  poor 
bisbop's  orphan  children.  John  Lake,  a 
bishop  of  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  Second,  was  one  of  the  immortal  seven 
who  refused  to  publish  in  their  churches 
the  king's  Jesuitical  liberty  of  conscience 
declaration.  Then  came  one  of  the 
brave  Cornish  Trelawnys,  tlie  first  man  to 
welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  rejoice 
over  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  Then 
followed  GiDjert  Ironside,  son  of  a  former 
bishop  of  that  name.  John  Robinson,  a 
bishop  of  Bristol  in  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  first,  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  His 
arms — "tlu-ee  golden  bucks  feeding" — 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  west  window  of 
the  cathedral,  and  also  a  Runic  inscrip- 
tion. George  Smalridge,  his  successor, 
was  Loi'd  Almoner  to  Queen  Anne.  He 
repaired  the  bishop's  palace,  but  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  singular  coat  of 
arms,  "  a  cross  engrailed  or,  between  four 
white  bustards  respecting  each  other." 
Hia  successor,  Hugh  Boiilter,  was  one  of 
the  favourite  chaplains  of  George  the 
First,  and  generally  attended  the  king  in 
his  frequent  tours  to  Hanover.  His  arms 
were  also  remarkable — "or,  on  a  chevron, 
gnles,  three  men's  skulls  of  the  field." 
Thomas  Gooch,  a  later  bishop  (1734), 
was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of 
Ely,  and  died  at  Ely  House,  Holborn,  in 
1754.  That  excellent  writer.  Seeker, 
was  Bishop  of  Bristol,  1734-5  ;  and  in 
1738  there  came  that  great  divine.  Bishop 
Butler,  "pins,  simplex,  candidus,  liberalis," 
as  his  epitaph  justly  has  it.  This  excellent 
man  and  brave  defender  of  Ckristianity 
rebuilt  the  bishop's  palace  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  actually  expended  more,  during 
the  twelve  years  he  was  bishop,  than  lie  ob- 
tained from  the  see.  He  made  a  new  parish, 
and  built  a  church  at  Kingswood  for  the 
colliers,  who  were,  at  that  time,  more  than 
half-savages.  He  died  in  1752,  and  was 
buried  near  Bishop  Ironside,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bishop's  seat,  in  very  good  company, 
with  Bishop  Howell  on  his  one  side  and 
Bishop  Bradshaw  on  the  other. 

Bishop  Conybcare,  appointed  in  1750, 
was  a  learned  divine;  laut  in  1701,  there 
came  to  the  episcopal  throne  a  true  and 
worthy  successor  to  Butler,  and  that  was 
Bishop  Newton,  the  writer  of  the  cele- 
brated Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  and 
a  most  amiable  and  worthy  man.  This  good 
and  honest  prelatrO  died  without  a  groan,  I 
sinking  down  in  his  arm-chair  at  Bath,  as 
ho  was  taking  out  his  watch  to  see  the  tune. 


Among  the  deans  of  Bristol,  we  need 
only  mention  the  learned,  crotchety,  and 
pugnacious  Warbnrton. 

There  is  a  curious  story  told,  by-the-bye, 
about  the  repaii-s  of  the  palace  by  Bishop 
Butler,  in  1744.  A  parcel  of  plate,  falling 
through  the  floor  in  one  of  the  rooms,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  dungeon,  in  which 
were  found  human  bones  and  pieces  of 
iron,  supposed  to  be  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. There  was  a  narrow,  arched  passage 
leading  to  this  dungeon,  and  cut  through 
the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

It  was  at  the  bishop's  palace  that  the  great 
mob  of  savage  Bristol  rioters  of  1832,  eager 
to  wreak  their  hatred  of  the  Church  on 
the  innocent  old  cathedral,  were  bravely 
confi-onted  by  the  old  and  respected  verger, 
Phillips,  who,  by  his  unflinching  courage, 
actually  induced  them  to  retire. 

Tet,  after  all,  in  spite  of  sundry  venerable 
and  beautiful  spots,    Bristol  cathedral  is 
but  a  fragment  reft  from  various  spoilers. 
Henry  the  Eighth  was,  of  course,  as  usual, 
the  great  destroyer.     Everything  that  was 
not  too    hot    or   heavy  his  greedy  hands 
carried  off.     The  west  and  south  sides  of 
the  cloister  have  long  since  been  lopped 
away  ;    and  the  lead  roofing  on  the  east 
and  north  has  also  flown.    This  was  partly 
Puritan  theft  and  desecration.     The  poor 
cathedral  has  been  twice  pillaged,  since  the 
great  sack  by  the  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
■The  chapter-house  has  still,  however,  some 
fine  Saxon  work,  with  a  good  stone  roof  of 
low   arches.       The    gate-house,    near  the 
deanery,    is  also   excellent  early  Norman, 
though,     of    course,   far    later    than    the 
legendary  sermon   delivered    by   St.  Au- 
gustine, or  his  disciple,  Jordan,  on  College 
Green.   In  the  niches  over  the  arch,  Abbot 
Nailheart    has    placed    an   cfligy   of   the 
founder,  vdth.  a  model  of  the  convent  in 
one  hand  and  the  foundation  charter  in  the 
other,  and,  next  him,  a  statue  of  Henry  the 
Second,  another  benefactor  of  the  monas- 
tery.    On  the  south  side  are  the  statuettes 
of  the  Abbots  Newland  and  Elliott,  who 
in  their  time  repaired  the  church.     Thei-o 
was  formerly  a  large  oriel  window  in  this 
gate-house,  and  a  side  turret,  to  hold  the 
staircase  that  led  to  the  upper  chambers. 
At  the  west  side  is  a  po.itern  which,  in  the 
last  century,  was  turned  into  the  dean's 
coachhouse,  and  over  it  is  a  porter's  lodge. 
Among  the  escutcheons  that  stood  in  this 
interesting  relic  are  the  arms  of  England, 
of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  of  the  Fitz- 
hardinges.      Above  the  altar,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  are  stUl  conspicuous ;  and,  on 
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the  north  side,  two  unknown  benefactors 
to  the  cathcilral  mouKler  on  then-  cnJles.s 
watch.  In  10 II  the  g-atc-house  was  sold  hy 
the  audacious  Puritans  foreighteen  pounds. 
How  the  cathcdi-al  became  so  incom- 
plete, no  one  can  decide.  The  local  tradi- 
tion is,  that  the  west  end  of  the  n-.ive  was 
pulled  down  to  the  tower  and  sold,  before 
Heurj  the  Eighth  had  determined  to  make 
tho  convent  a  cathedral  and  the  throne  of  a 
bishop's  see.  But  there  is  a  doubt  whether 
the  cathedral  w.is  ever  completed  after  the 
conmieucement  to  rebuild  in  loll.  There 
is  now  no  piu-t  existing  older  than  tho  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  except  portions  of  the 
chapter-house  and  the  round,  arched  gate- 
house. Tho  debased  glass  windows  in 
the  north  and  south  aisles,  tradition  says, 
were  the  gift  of  Misti-ess  Nell  Gwynne. 
The  letters  T.  W.,  twisted  into  a  cypher, 
on  the  bishop's  throne  and  elsewhere,  do 
not  stand  for  Wolsey's  name,  hut  for  that 
of  Thomas  Wright,  an  ambitious  receiver- 
general  of  the  chapter  in  l.Vll,  during  the 
firet  episcopate. 

JOHN  BULL  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP. 

I.V   TWO    PARTS.     PART   II. 

Of  all  tho  crockery  "crazes"  that  the 

;    present  or  any  other  century  has  produced, 

i|    tho    most  extraordinary  is  that  ailecting 

'i    the    ''Henri    Deux   Ware,"   once    styled 

'•Faience  de  Diane  de  Poitiers,"  but  now 

generally   classed  as   "  Faience   d'Oiron." 

;    The  manufacture  of  this  remarkable  ware 
IJ    preceded    the    struggles    of    Palissy    by 

,  several  years,  and  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  at  once  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
])erfection,  and  then  unaccountably  lost. 
For  a  lung  time  considerable  mystery 
existed  concerning  the  Henri  Deux  ware — • 
witli  which,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say,  Henry 
of  Fi-ance  had  nothing  to  do  whatever. 
At  one  period  it  was  referred  to  Italy,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  thence 
by  Catherine  do'  Medici  or  her  relations, 
and  to  have  been  the  work  of  Benvenuto 

'    Cellini,  Giixjlamo  della  Robbia,  and  others. 

■  It  was  not  till  IS&2  tliat  M.  Fillon  com- 
menced those  researches  which  eventually 
traced  tho  mysterious  ware  to  the  until- 
then-unheard-of  towulet  of  Oiron,  near 
Thenars  in  Tonraine.  This  little  place 
became  a  lord.^hip,  because  it  pleased  tho 
Sieora  de  Gonflier  to  establish  themselves 
and  build  a  chateau  there.  The  lordship 
consists  of  a  considerable  ])1ain,  visited  in 
winter  by  flocks  of  web-footcd  birds,  whose  , 
habit   it   is   to  wheel   in   a  circle   before 


alighting  on  the  ground — hence  tho  name 
of  Oi-rond  (goose-round)  inscribed  in  tho 
charter-house  of  the  chateau.  Hero,  about 
the  year  152',',  the  manufacture  of  fine 
pottery  was  commenced  by  tho  direction 
of  llekne  de  Hangest,  tho  widow  of  Artus 
Gouflier,  Sieur  de  Boisy,  and  Governor  of 
Francis  the  First  when  Duke  of  Valois. 
Dame  Heleno  had  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  a  potter  named  Charpenticr; 
and  it  would  seem  that,  aided  also  by  the 
artistic  taste  of  her  librarian,  Jehan  Bcr- 
nart,  this  gifted  lady  anticipated  by  a 
couple  of  hundi-ed  yeai's  the  employment  of 
fine  pipeclay  in  England.  After  the  death 
of  Madame  de  Boisy,  tho  manufacture 
was  carried  on  by  her  son  Charles,  until 
the  chateau  was  harried  during  the 
civil  wars  in  1.568.  Tho  distinguishing- 
characteristic  of  Henri  Deux  ware  is, 
in  the  first  place,  the  body,  which  is  very 
light  and  delicate  and  of  a  pure  white 
pipeclay,  of  so  fine  a  texture  that  it  did 
not  require,  like  the  ordinary  Italian 
faonza,  any  coating  of  opaque  coloured 
glass  or  enamel,  but  merely  a  thin  trans- 
parent varnish.  Great  care  was  required 
in  its  manufacture.  It  is  supposed, 
although  some  good  authorities  dissent 
from  this  theory,  that  the  foundation 
was  first  moulded  by  hand  (not  turned  in 
a  lathe),  quite  plain  and  without  the  least 
relief,  the  surface  hatched  with  cross  lines, 
and  a  thin  outer  coating  or  "  engobe  "  of 
the  same  clay  applied.  The  ornaments 
were  then  engraved  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  "champ  leve"  enamels,  and  coloured 
pastes  introduced  into  tho  hollows  left  by 
the  graver.  The  surface  was  now  made 
smooth,  and  the  object  baked  and  var- 
nished. This  work  then  was  clearly 
incrustation  rather  than  painting.  The 
stylo  of  decoration  is  unique — a  smooth 
surface  of  the  finest  inlaying  resem- 
bling the  niello  or  damascening  of  steel 
work.  Initial  letters,  interlueing.s,  and 
arabesques  on  the  smooth  surface  arc 
enriched  with  raised  ornaments  in  bold 
relief,  consisting  of  masks,  escutcheons, 
.shells,  lie.  The  immense  value  of  Henry 
Deux  ware  is  due,  not  only  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  fabric  and  its  artistic 
merit,  but,  in  some  measure  also,  to  its 
excessive  rarity.  Only  fifty-four  well- 
authenticated  specimens  are  described  by 
Mr.  Chaffers.  Of  these  twenty-eight  pieces 
are  in  France,  twenty-five  in  J'higlnnd,  and 
one  in  Russia.  Many  of  these  ceramic 
treasures  bear  witness  to  their  first  owners 
in  the  salamander  of  Francis  the  First,  the" 
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monogram  of  Henry  tlie  Second,  and  the 
monogram  and  arms  of  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency. 

Up  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  porcelain  made  at  St.  Cloud  and 
Sevres  was  of  the  kind  designated  pate 
tendre  or  soft  porcelain,  differing  much 
from  the  hard  porcelain  of  the  Chinese, 
•which  had  long  been  imitated  in  Saxony 
with  perfect  success.  In  17G1  the  second 
son  of  Paul  Haniing,  founder  of  the  Frank- 
enthal  manufactory,  sold  the  secret  of  the 
process  to  M.  Boileau,  director  of  the 
Sevres  manufactory.  Want  of  Kao-lin, 
however,  prevented  the  s  access  of  the  new 
fabric,  untU  1765,  when,  in  the  Limousin, 
not  only  was  the  Kaolin  discovered,  but 
the  pure  white  felspar  (petuntse)  indis- 
pensable in  the  manufacture  of  true  por- 
celain, iladame  Darnet,  the  wife  of  a 
poor  surgeon  at  St.  Yrieix,  having  remarked 
in  a  ravine  near  the  town  a  white  unctuous 
earth,  which  she  thought  might  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing,  showed 
it  with  that  object  to  her  husband,  who 
carried  it  to  a  chemist  at  Bordeaux,  who, 
having  heard  of  the  quest  for  porcelain 
earth,  forwarded  the  specimen  to  the 
chemist  ]\Iacquer,  who  recognised  it  imme- 
diately as  Kao-lin.  Madame  Darnet,  like 
many  other  benefactors  of  her  race,  made 
nothing  by  her  discovery  ;  and  in  182-5,  old 
and  in  utter  misery,  applied  to  M.  Brong- 
niart,  director  of  the  manufactory  of 
Sevres,  for  the  means  of  returning  ou  foot 
to  St.  Yrieix,  when  the  poor  woman  was 
granted  a  pension. 

After  this  discovery,  both  hard  and  soft 
porcelain  continued  to  be  m^de  at  Sevres 
until  1804.  The  pate  tendre  was  remark- 
able for  its  creamy  and  pearly  softness  of 
colour,  the  beauty  of  its  painting,  and  its 
depth  of  glaze ;  and,  for  some  time,  the 
artists  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
managing  their  colours,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
same  effect  upon  a  more  compact  and  less 
absorbent  material.  Strangely  enough, 
the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  an  intensely 
royal  institution,  not  only  escaped  ruin 
under  the  revolution,  but  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  Directory,  who  appointed 
three  commissioners  to  rule  it,  until,  in 
1800,  the  first  consul  appointed  the  cele- 
brated M.  Brongniart  sole  director.  Under 
the  management  of  this  great  master  of 
the  ceramic  art  were  produced  the  superb 
presents  of  Sevres  porcelain,  which  Napo- 
leon was  fond  of  bestowing  on  his  relatives. 
On  one  occasion  he  sent  a  vase,  worth 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  to  the  King  of 


Etruria.  It  was  found  necessary  to  fix  up 
the  vase  in  the  king's  grand  saloon ;  and 
for  this  purpose  twelve  workmen  were 
employed.  When  they  had  completed  the 
job,  one  of  the  chamberlains  asked  the 
king  what  he  should  give  them?  "Nothing 
at  all,"  replied  his  majesty,  "it  is  apresent 
sent  me  by  the  first  consul."  "  Yes,  sire  ; 
but  it  is  usual  to  give  something  to 
those  who  bring  a  present."  "  That  is 
purchasing  and  not  accepting.  However, 
since  it  is  the  custom  in  France,  I  must 
conform  to  it ;  and,  besides,  a  king  ought 
to  encourage  the  fine  arts.  Let  them  have 
five  shillings  a-piece  !  " 

Sevres  porcelain  for  domestic  use  had 
generally  a  plain  ground,  painted  with 
flowers  either  detached  or  in  wreaths  ;  but 
the  pieces  intended  for  state  occasions 
were  designed  with  great  care,  both  as  to 
form  and  colour. 

The  hues  peculiar  to  the  best  period  of 
Sevres  were  gros-bleu,  a  dark,  heavy  Ox- 
ford blue  ;  bleu  de  roi,  a  little  brighter, 
but  still  a  deep,  rich  colour ;  turquoise 
blue ;  violet ;  a  beautiful  yellow,  called 
jonquille ;  various  greens  (vert  pomme,  or 
vert  jaunc,  vert  pre,  or  vert  Anglais)  ; 
rouge  de  fer ;  and  the  lovely  rose  pink, 
incorrectly  called  Rose  Duban-y  in  this 
country.  It  is  known  in  Prance  as  Rose 
Pompadour.  Pink  was  the  favourite  colour 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  during  whose 
time  the  finest  specimens  of  rose-grounded 
porcelain  were  produced.  Between  1757  and 
1764,  very  skilful  artists,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Boucher,  were  employed  in 
painting  the  highest-class  porcelain. 

Although  destitute  of  the  artistic  sense 
of  her  predecessor,  Madame  IJubarry  was 
yet  very  fond  of  porcelain,  and  spent  large 
sums  on  choice  pieces  to  pi'esent  to  her 
friends.  She  writes :  "  I  presented  her 
(Madame  de  Mirepoix)  with  a  complete 
service  of  Sevres  porcelain,  with  a  break- 
fast set  in  landscape,  blue  and  gold.  I 
moi'eover  gave  her  two  blue  porcelain  cats, 
as  fine  as  those  on  the  mantelpiece  in  my 
little  drawing-room.  They  had  cost  me 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  francs."  These 
famous  cats  formed  part  of  the  bribe  pnid 
to  Madame  de  Mirepoix  for  presenting 
Madame  Dubarry  at  court.  They  were  of 
old  turquoise  celadon,  with  head  draperies 
of  ormolu,  bearing  candelabras  of  the  same, 
for  foui"  lights  each,  upon  their  backs.  The 
ears  were  pierced,  and  diamonds  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs  suspended  from  them. 

Various   marks   have   been   used   from 
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time  to  time  at  the,  by  turns,  Royal, 
Republican,  and  Imperial  manufactory  at 
Sovres.  From  17"):>  to  179-2,  llie  glorious 
period  of  pate  tendre,  the  mark  consisted 
of  two  blue  interlaced  it;ilic  L's,  contain- 
ing witliin  tbem  one  or  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet  which  indicate  the  date.  Thus 
A  is  the  first  year,  J3  the  second,  Q,  or  the 
comet,  17iil),  and  Z  expresses  1777,  the 
last  of  the  first  series.  After  this  date  the 
letters  were  doubled  :  thus,  AA  signifies 
irrs,  and  RR  closes  the  series  in  ITi'S. 
During  the  Republic  the  mark  was  made 
in  blue,  green,  or  red,  and  the  practice  of 
dating  the  ware  fell  into  disuse.  From 
ir03  to  about  1708  or  1800  the  Republican 
monogram  RF  was  placed  above  the  word 
Sevres  ;  but  between  18u0  and  1803  the 
RF  was  omitted  and  the  word  Sevres 
employed  alone.  The  Consular  period 
is  indicated  by  M.  Nle.  (Manufacture 
Nationale)  above  the  word  Sevres  gene- 
rally stencilled  in  red.  From  lHi»4  to  1809, 
during  the  first  Imperial  period,  the  mark 
was  simply  M.  Imple.  de  Sevres,  also  sten- 
cilled in  red  ;  but  from  18U9  to  1814  the 
Imperial  Eagle,  painted  in  red,  was  intro- 
duced, around  which  were  the  words  at 
full  length,  "Manufacture  Impcriale,"  and 
'■  SLVRES  "  in  capitals.  When  the  Bour- 
bons returned,  the  ancient  mark  of  the 
two  interlaced  L's  was  revived  and  printed 
in  blue.  Inside  the  letters  arc  a  fleur-de- 
lys,  the  word  Sevres  in  capitals,  and  the  last 
two  figures  of  the  year  AD,  for  example, 
twenty-one  for  1821.  Under  Charles  the 
Tenth  various  marks  were  used — interlaced 
C's  with  crown  or  fleur-de-lys,  sometimes 
with  the  words  "DECORR  .\  SKVRES" 
in  capitals.  At  the  end  of  the  year  l>-ioit, 
just  after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  C's 
and  crowns  fade  out,  and  there  remains 
bnt  a  fleur-de-lys  over  the  word  Sevres 
and  the  numerals  ■\'>. 

Under  Loui.s  Philippe  the  interlaced 
triangles  with  Sevres  and  the  date  in  a 
medallion,  were  used  for  three  years ;  bnt 
in  1834  the  initials  of  the  king,  interlaced 
under  a  crown  with  Sevres  and  the  date  in 
a  medallion,  were  employed.  Stem  sim- 
plicity came  in  with  the  Republic  of  1848, 
and  Sevres  w^ent  back  to  RF.  S  51  in  a 
medallion,  a  mark  improved  under  the 
empire  first  into  an  Eagle  with  S  on  one  1 
side,  and  'y2,  or  whatever  the  date  might 
be,  on  the  other,  and  then  into  the  hideous 
great  N  topped  by  an  imperial  crown  and  ' 
supported  by  S  and  the  date.  ] 

In  addition  to  the  marks  of  the  manu- 
factory the  artists  them.selves  often  signed 


their  work,  but  the  cafcilogue  of  painters 
on  piite  tendre  would  prove  too  long  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Long  before  the  hard  paste  was  intro- 
duced at  Sevres,  it  had,  thanks  to  the  hair 
powder  discovery  previously  referred  to, 
been  made  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  under 
the  patronage  of  Augustus  the  Second, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland. 
So  early  as  171-^,  RiJttcher  succeeded  in 
making  a  singularly  fine  and  perfect  white 
porcelain.  Early  attempts  to  paint  upon 
this  white  body  were  very  imperfect,  and 
were  confined  to  a  blue  colour,  under  the 
glaze,  or  imitations  of  Oriental  china. 
Under  Horoldt's  direction,  in  1720,  a 
higher  style  of  painting,  accompanied  by 
gilding,  and  medallions  of  Chinese  figures 
and  flowers,  -was  introduced,  and  some 
very  good  work  was  produced.  In  1731, 
Kjindler,  a  sculptor  by  profession,  super- 
intended the  modelling,  and  continued  till 
1703.  During  his  direction  the  master- 
pieces of  Dresden  china  were  produced.  He 
introduced  those  wreaths  and  bouquets  of 
flowers,  in  relief,  for  which  Dresden,  of 
the  best  period,  is  particularly  remarkable ; 
and  modelled  animals  and  groups  of 
figures  with  great  success.  Exquisitely 
beautiful  paintings  were  also  executed  by 
Lindener.  Many  of  these  are  copies  in 
miniature  of  the  best  pictures  of  the 
Flemish  School,  and  others  are  exquisitely 
executed  birds,  flowers,  and  insects.  The 
Porcelain  figures,  clock  cases,  and  snuff 
boxes,  made  at  Dresden,  are  highly  prized, 
as  are  also  the  modelled  flowers  and 
butterflies,  and  the  "' Lace  "  figures.  The 
"  Honeycomb  "  and  ■'  Mayflower  "  vases, 
the  first  of  which  was  copied  from  a  fine 
Oriental  vase  in  the  Japan  Palace  at 
Dresden,  were  also  greatly  admired  and 
extensively  copied  at  Chelsea.  The  first 
mark  used  at  Dresden  appears  to  have 
been  a  monogram  of  "  AR,"  signifying 
Augustus  Rex.  This  was  used  till  1712, 
when  the  caducous  came  into  vogue — 
lasting  till  172n,  after  which  date  the 
well-known  crossed  swords — the  arms  of 
the  Elector  as  Arch  Marshal  of  the  empire 
— were  employed  as  a  mark,  in  blue,  under 
the  glaze.  On  pieces  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  III.,  from  1733  to  17i;3,  the 
palmy  time  of  Meissen,  are  found  the 
letters  "  K.P.M."  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  surmounting  the  crossed  swords. 
Another  famous  porcelain  is  that  made 
at  the  works  at  Capo  di  Monte,  founded  in 
1  7'-ii'>  by  Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples.  It  is 
claimed  as  an  outcome  of  native  genius,  bnt 
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was  more  probably  simply  iutrodnced  from 
Meisseu  by  Queen  Amelia  of  Saxony,  con- 
sort of  Charles  III.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Capo  di  Monte  has  a  distinctive  style  of 
its  own,  difEering  widely  from  either  Sevres 
or  Dresden.  Its  character  is  pecnliar. 
Shells  and  coral,  the  sea  fruit  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  moulded  in  high  relief, 
and  adorned  with  finely  modelled  figures. 
For  thinness  and  transparency  the  paste 
equals  Oriental  eggshell,  and  the  beautiful 
forms  of  the  Capo  di  Monto  vrare  are 
charming  in  their  infinite  variety.  This 
curious  porcelain  is  now  very  rare,  but 
reproductions  in  coarser  and  more  opaque 
paste  are  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe. 
The  early  mark  is  a  very  badly  and  clum- 
sily formed  fleur  de  lys,  roughly  painted  in 
blue.  The  second  and  better  period  is 
indicated  by  a  crown  over  an  "n"  or  "N" 
in  red  or  blue.  In  the  hard  paste  period  the 
Capo  di  Monte  ware  bears  the  crown,  and  a 
monogram  of  "RF  "  f  or  Rex  Ferdinandus. 
England  was  far  from  keeping  pace 
with  continental  countries  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pottery ;  indeed,  a  coarse  kind 
of  pottery  covered  with  a  lead  glaze,  often 
of  a  dark  dull  green  colour,  appears  to 
have  supplied  the  wants  of  our  ancestors 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Red,  brown,  and  mottled  ware  was  also 
made  in  large  quantities,  in  the  district  of 
Staffordshire  known  as  the  Potteries,  and 
sold  by  pedlars  all  over  the  country.  The 
manufacture  of  butter-pots  was  important 
enough  to  induce  special  legislation,  and 
in  1601  the  potters  of  Burslem  were  com- 
pelled by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  their 
pots  of  such  a  size  as  to  hold  fourteen 
pounds  of  butter,  and  so  hard  as  not  to 
imbibe  moisture,  by  which  the  butter 
might  appear  of  greater  weight  than  was 
actually  sold.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  salt  glaze  was 
introduced,  and  quickly  superseded  that 
produced  by  sulphide  of  lead.  The  new 
glaze  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
accident ;  but,  as  it  had  long  been  in  use 
in  Germany,  it  was  more  probably  imported 
than  invented.  In  lt;88  the  two  brothers 
Elers  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  England,  and,  having  settled  in  Stafford- 
shire, made  a  fine  rod  ware  by  using  the 
soft  red  iron  ore  or  haematite  of  Lancashire, 
and  also  produced  a  fine  black  body — said 
to  have  been  the  precursor  of  Wedgwood's 
famous  Egyptian  ware — from  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  ironstone.  Great  secrecy  was 
preserved  in  every  detail  of  manufacture. 
It  was  said  that  an  idiot  was  employed  to 


turn  the  throwers'  wheel,  and  that  it  wa.? 
by  feigning  idiocy,  and  thus  obtaining 
employment,  that  Mr.  Astbnry  learned 
their  secrets  and  began  to  make  red  ware 
on  his  own  account.  Disgusted  at  com- 
petition, the  Elers  discontinued  their  works 
and  removed  to  London. 

Astbury  next  produced  a  white  stone 
ware,  and  various  improvements  were 
made  up  to  the  time  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
who  produced  the  Queen's  ware  and  the 
famous  Egyptian  and  Jasper  wares.  The 
exquisite  cameos,  vases,  and  medallions 
made  by  Wedgwood  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  particular  description  in  this 
place.  Most  of  his  work  is  marked  with 
his  name  in  full,  or  thus,  "  Wedgwood  and 
Bentley,"  sometimes  followed  by  '■  Eti-uria." 

While  the  manufactui'e  of  pottery  was 
being  carried  to  perfection  in  Staffordshire, 
London  made  great  advances  in  porcelain. 
A  species  of  transpai-ent  earthenware  had 
been  discovered  as  early  as  1(371  by  John 
Dwight  of  Oxford,  who  set  up  manufac- 
tories at  Pulham,  which  remained  in 
operation  till  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Specimens  of  early  Fulham  ware 
are  scarce,  and  not  unfrequently  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity.  About  1 730  the  celebrated 
works  at  Stratford  -  le  -  Bow  were  esta- 
blished, and  in  1744  a  sample  of  china 
clay  was  brought  to  this  country  fi-om 
America.  It  was  introduced  at  Bow,  and 
a  patent  was  taken  out  for  producing  a 
porcelain  from  an  "  earth,  the  produce  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  in  America,  called  by 
the  natives  '  unaker'."  Mixed  with  other 
ingredients,  this  "  unaker,"  a  more  or  less 
pure  kind  of  Kao-lin,  produced  the  now 
eagerly  sought  for  "  Bow  chiua."  The 
manufactory  was  called  New  Canton,  and 
after  making  much  pure  white  porcelain, 
turned  out  the  highly-prized  "  Bee  "  jugs, 
so  called  on  account  of  a  bee  being  em- 
bossed or  painted  either  on  the  handle  or 
under  the  spout.  The  peculiar  position  of 
the  bee  exposed  him  to  great  risk  of 
being  broken  off,  and  a  perfect  specimen 
is  therefore  esteemed  a  peculiar  treasure. 
Doubt  has  recently  been  thrown  npon 
the  authenticity  of  the  Bee  jugs  as  Bow 
china — specimens  having  been  found  with 
the  word  Chelsea  and  the  triangle  mark 
upon  them.  Figures  as  well  as  tea-sets 
are  said  to  have  been  made  at  Bow, 
and  these  in  many  cases  represented  living 
persons  :  Quin  as  PalstaJff ;  Garrick  as 
Richard  ;  Frederic,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
stritUng  triumphantly  over  the  Pretender ; 
John  Wilkes,  &c. ;  but  these  statuettes  in 
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pare  -wliito  cliiua  are  attributed  by  other 
authorities  to  Chelsea.  Au  0  impuled  by 
an  aiTOW  is  supposed  on  fj;ood  authority  u> 
have  been  the  Bow  mark  ;  but  so  much 
confusion  exists  between  Bow  and  Eai'ly 
Chelsea  ware,  that  the  subject  is  over  brittle 
and  slippery  withal  to  dogmatise  upon. 

The  famous  Chelsea  works  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Francis,  first  Earl 
and  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  brought 
over  workmen  from  Dresden  with  some  of 
the  Sa.xon  clay,  and  set  them  np  at  Chelsea 
in  the  place  since  called  Cheyne  Walk.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  manufac- 
tory was  in  full  operation  at  least  as  early 
as  171-.J,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
originally  started  in  17o0  by  the  Elers  on 
their  retreat  from  StaSordshire.  In  the 
"  'forty-five "  the  Chelsea  work  had  nn- 
donbtedly  attained  great  perfection,  as  a 
company,  which,  at  that  time,  desired  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  establishing  a  porce- 
hiiu  manufactory  at  Vincenncs  (afterwards 
that  of  Sevres)  urged  the  necessity  of  com- 
peting with  the  ■■  new  establishment  just 
fonned  in  England  of  a  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  which  appears  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  Saxony  by  the  nature  of  its 
composition,  and  which  would  occasion 
considerable  sums  going  out  of  the  country, 
nnlcss  they  succeeded  in  producing  in  the 
kingdom  what  would  have  been  sought  at 
great  cost  abroad."  The  best  Chelsea  ware 
wa-s  pi'oduccd  between  175U  and  17il5, 
"  Butcher  Cumberland,"  being  the  patron 
of  the  establishment.  His  death  and  the 
retirement  of  Spremont,  added  to  the 
hostility  of  other  manufactui-ers,  caused 
the  Chelsea  works  to  be  broken  np.  In 
170'.'  the  works  were  purchased  by  Dues- 
bnry,  of  Derby,  who  canned  on  the  two 
manufactories  simultaneously  until  1781, 
•when  Chelsea  was  finally  alixndoned,  and 
the  workmen  and  models  transferred  to 
Derby. 

The  early  forms  of  "  old  Chelsea  "  are 
very  much  after  the  style  of  the  French 
porcelain  of  that  period,  but  the  later  ])ro- 
iluctions  are  after  the  best  German  models 
— the  vases,  dishes,  figures,  tlowere,  and 
branches  beingconsidered  by  learned  china- 
maniacs  equal  in  execution  to  Dresden. 
A  coating  of  vitreous  glaze  of  unusuiil 
thickness  covers  the  Chelsea  ware,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  ineqnalitics.  In  some 
cases  it  would  seem  that  a  mass  of  glaze 
had  been  applied,  and  the  cup  spun  aroaud 
to  throw  off  what  was  superfluous.  To 
some  such  mctliod  nppcnrs  referable  the 
presence   of   the  "  Chelsea   spiral,"   well- 


known  to  connoisseurs.  The  colours  arc 
very  fine  and  bright.  The  "  bleu  dc  roi," 
apple  green,  and  turquoise,  neurlj^  approach 
the  best  specimens  of  Sevres,  and  the 
fiimous  claret  colour  is  a  hue  peculiar  to 
Chelsea.  There  is  another  special  quality 
in  Chelsea- ware.  It  will  not,  like  the  pate 
tondro  of  Sevres,  bear  any  fresh  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  without  splitting 
and  cracking,  so  that  it  cannot  be  repainted 
and  doctored  like  its  French  rival. 

In  the  early  days  of  Chelsea,  painting  on 
porcelain  seems  to  have  been  an  uiiremu- 
nerative  art.  We  arc  told  that  Francis 
Paul  Ferg,  a  German,  whose  prints  arc  in 
request,  left  Vienna  in  1718,  went  to  Dres- 
den, and  passed  thence  over  to  England, 
where  he  painted  porcelain  admirably  with 
subjects  resembling  those  of  Berghem  and 
Wouvcrmans;  but  falling  into  poverty, 
was  at  last  found  dead  at  the  door  of 
his  lodgings,  exhausted  by  cold,  want, 
and  misery.  Nollekens's  father  worked 
for  Chelsea  to  better  purpose,  and  Sir 
James  Thornhill  deigned  to  design  for 
the  same  establishment,  while  the  finest 
landscapes  were  by  the  pencil  of  Beaumont. 
Birds  and  insects,  which  are  represented 
in  great  perfection,  were  generally  de- 
signed by  foreign  artists. 

Chelsea  china  has,  like  Sevres,  always 
been  costly.  Horace  Walpole's  pair  of 
cups  of  "  claret  ground,  enriched  with 
figures  in  gold,"  were  sold  for  twenty-five 
guineas  to  Mr.  Beckford.  More  recently, 
at  the  Angerstoin,  Bcrnal,  and  Cadogan 
sales,  old  Chelsea  fetched  extravagant 
prices  — •  the  vases  ranging  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
and  plates  fetching  ten  pounds  a  piece.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Marryat  collection  startling 
prices  were  obtained ;  a  butter-boat  sold 
for  eighteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  a  choco- 
late cup  and  saucer  for  fifty  guineas,  and 
a  coScc-cup  and  saucer,  "  bleu  de  roi,  with 
fruits  and  birds,"  for  twenty-four  pounds 
ten  shillings. 

With  the  exception  of  the  disputed  Bow 
triangle,  there  is  no  doubt  or  confusion 
about  the  Chelsea  marks.  The  earliest  is 
an  embossed  oval,  on  which  is  an  anchor 
in  relief,  without  colour.  An  upright  cross, 
with  the  anchor,  is  also  an  early  mark. 
Subsequently,  the  anchor  alone  was  used, 
painted  in  gt)ld  or  in  red,  and  later  again 
in  red  or  in  purple,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  specimen. 

The  finest  specimens  are  marked  with 
the  golden  anchor.  Three  du-ty  spots, 
without  glazing,  arc  found  at  the  bottom 
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of  eacli  piece,  caused  by  the  clumsy  tripod 
on  -which  it  was  placed  in  the  furnace. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  preceding  the 
purchase  of  the  Chelsea  works  and  their 
transfer  to  Derby,  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  had  been  vigorously  pursued  at 
the  latter  place  by  Mr.  Duesbury,  who  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  "  gold  and 
blue  "  to  great  perfection.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  among  other  curious  fancies,  thought 
that  he  could  improve  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  after  pestering  the  Chelsea 
people  with  absui-d  suggestions,  which 
they  appear  to  have  endured  with  extra- 
ordinary patience,  went  down  to  Derby, 
and  remarked  that  "the  china  was 
beautiful,  but  it  was  too  dear,  for  that 
he  could  have  vessels  of  silver  of  the  same 
size  as  cheap  as  what  was  made  here  of 
porcelain  " — an  observation  which  almost 
justifies  John  Stuart  Mill's  contemptuous 
estimate  of  the  overrated  doctor. 

Duesbury,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Chelsea 
and  Bow  works,  had  become  by  far  the 
greatest  manufacturer  in  the  kingdom; 
and  ultimately  abandoning  the  London 
works  altogether,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  made  porcelain  only  at  Derby, 
and  leased  premises  (late  the  Castle 
Tavern)  in  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  wares.  He  carried 
on  an  exceedingly  fashionable  and  lucra- 
tive trade,  and  the  Derby  works,  under  his 
management  and  that  of  his  son,  were  the 
most  successful  and  best  conducted  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
Duesbury  the  younger  dying  in  17;i8,  the 
business  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Reeve, 
who  married  his  widow.  In  181.5  a  Mr. 
Robert  Bloor  purchased  the  business,  and 
departed  from  the  traditions  of  the  Dues- 
burys.  It  had  been  their  constant  plan,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  high  character  of 
thoir  works,  to  allow  none  but  perfect 
goods  to  leave  the  premises.  When  Bloor 
took  the  business,  he  found  that  the  stock 
of  seconds  goods  had  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent,  ard,  having  to  pay  the 
pui'chase-money  by  instalments,  he  found 
the  shortest  way  of  doing  so  was  to  finish 
up  these  goods,  take  them  to  difEerent 
large  towns,  and  there  sell  them  by  auction. 
This  policy  destroyed  the  character  of  the 
ware,  the  works  rapidly  declined,  and  were 
closed  in  1H48,  when  the  workmen  mostly 
emigrated  to  Worcester. 

Derby  porcelain  is  remarkable  for  its 
transparency,  and  is  characterised  by  a 
beautiful  bright  blue,  usually  introduced 
on  the  border  or  edge  of  the  tea-services. 


The  finished  porcelain  figures  made  at  this 
manufactory  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Chel- 
sea ;  but  white  biscuit  groups  of  pastoral 
figures  were  produced,  rivalling  those  of 
Sevres.  The  secret  of  making  the  Derby 
Biscuit  appears  to  have  been  lost ;  but  the 
modern  "  Parian  "  has  sprung  from  it,  and 
was  produced  by  a  Derby  man,  the  late 
Mr.  Battam.  Among  the  painters  employed 
were  Bowman  (qy.  Beaumont)  of  Chelsea, 
and  then  of  Derby,  Hill,  Brewer,  and  the 
celebrated  but  erratic  Billingsly.  Printing 
on  china  was  introduced  at  Derby  about 
1764,  but  the  process  found  little  favour 
with  the  Duesburys,  who  preferred  hand- 
work in  all  their  goods. 

The  earliest  Derby  mark  is  a  simple 
italic  D.  After  the  junction  with  Chelsea, 
the  I)  was  crossed  by  the  Chelsea  anchor, 
running  into  it  from  left  to  right.  After 
the  first  order  given  by  George  the  Third, 
the  crown  Derby  mark  was  adopted. 
This  consisted  of  a  crown  above  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross,  with  three  dots  in  each 
side  angle,  below  which  is  the  capital  I). 
This  mark  was  used  from  1780  to  1830. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  cross  is  omitted, 
and  only  the  crown  and  letter  used.  These 
marks  are  usually  in  red,  but  occasionally 
in  blue. 

Hard  porcelain  was  first  made  in  England 
by  William  Cookworthy.  Havingdiscovered 
the  china  clay  and  china  stone  in  Cornwall, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Camelford, 
established,  in  1738,  at  Coxside,  Plymouth, 
works  for  making  porcelain  according  to 
his  patent.  For  the  decoration  of  his 
work  Cookworthy  engaged  a  Sevi-es  artist, 
one  Monsieur  Soqui ;  and  the  celebrated 
Henry  Bone,  the  enameller,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  apprentice  at  Plymouth.  Blue 
and  white  porcelain  was  produced  in  large 
quantities  till  1774,  when  the  patent  rights 
were  assigned  to  Mr.  Richard  Champion, 
a  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  the  works  were 
removed  thither.  Excessively  interesting, 
as  the  first  English  make  of  hard  porce- 
lain, specimens  of  undoubted  Plymouth 
have  become  extremely  rare.  When  a  mark 
was  used  it  was  the  alchemic  symbol  for 
tin  (Jupiter),  a  roughly  drawn  number  4 
with  a  curl  at  the  top  of  the  first  do-wn- 
stroke. 

After  establishing  his  works  at  Bristol, 
Champion  succeeded — despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  other 
Staffordshire  makers  —  in  obtaining  an 
extension  of  Cookwortliy'.s  patent  ;  but 
before  long,  sold  his  rights  to  a  company 
of    potters    in    Staffordshire,    where   the 
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manufacture  was  carried  on  for  a  while 
under  his  superintendence.  Old  Bristol 
porcelain  is  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
but  is  yet  highly  estt'cmed  by  many  col- 
lectors. The  mark  is  a  simple  cross  in 
blue  or  slate-colour. 

Concurrently  with  the  general  advance- 
ment of  china  manufacture  in  England, 
works  were  establi.shcd  at  Worcester  by  a 
company,  who  carried  on  thcii'  ojierations 
in  a  fine  old  mansion  called  Warmstry 
House,  once  the  residence  of  the  Windsor 
family  and  the  Eai-ls  of  Plymouth.  After 
a  while  the  company  was  bought  out  by 
Flight  and  Barr  ;  the  two  brothers,  Robert 
and  Humphrey  Chamberlain,  commencing 
business  on  their  own  account — a  business 
successfully  carried  on  till  1810,  when, 
after  a  long  period  of  rivalry,  the  two 
establishments  coalesced.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  Dr.  Wall  the  process  of  transfer- 
ing  printed  engi-avings  to  a  glazed  surface 
was  adopted,  and  this  art  was  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  early  Worcester  porcelain. 
Some  of  these  are  the  delicate  productions 
of  Robert  Hancock,  whilomc  employed  at 
the  Battersea  enamel  works,  where  trans- 
fer printing  is  said  to  have  been  introduced. 
Proceeding  from  imitations  of  oriental 
porcelain,  the  Worcester  works  gradually 
advanced  to  the  production  of  magnificent 
cups,  dishes,  and  vases  in  the  richest  style 
of  ceramic  art.  In  the  early  time  a  curious 
chequer  mark  was  used,  an  evident  imitation 
of  a  Japanese  mark.  Later  on,  the  crescent 
was  adopted ;  and,  finally,  the  name  or 
monogram  of  the  firm  was  invariably  em- 
ployed. 

On  the  estate  of  Charles,  !Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  near  Rotherham  in  York- 
shire, were  established  the  famous  Rock- 
ingham Works,  at  which  were  produced 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  porcelain 
made  in  this  country.  Gilding  was  pro- 
fusely employed,  and  the  richest  colour.s 
were  skilfully  managed.  The  works  were 
during  the  best  period  in  the  bands  of  the 
Brameld  family,  and  are  mostly  marked 
with  their  name,  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  "Rockingham." 

In  presenting  this  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  and  marks  of  the  most  important 
ceramic  centres  of  Europe,  wo  have  endea- 
voured less  to  protect  the  readers  of  Ai.r. 
TUK  Tear  Rou.sd  from  imposition,  than  to 
indicate  the  salient  features  of  the  great 
schools.  To  confirmed  chinamaniacs  we  can 
teach  notliing — they  are  too  far  gone  for 
counsel  or  remonstrance ;  but  to  those 
about  to  undertake  a  difficult  and  brittle 


path,  it  may  bo  well  to  indicate  that 
crockery,  like  many  other  things,  requires 
an  education,  which  can  bo  best  obtained 
by  studying — for  ]\Iajolica,  the  South 
Kensington  .Museum  ;  for  Sevres,  the  • 
superb  collection  liberally  lent  to  the 
branch  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green  by 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  ;  and  for  a  course  of 
English  pottery  and  porcelain,  the  adniir- 
ably  arranged  series  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  in  Jormyn  Street,  col- 
lected by  the  late  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche, 
Uv.  Trenham  Keeks,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Rud- 
ler,  whose  catalogue  is  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  ceramics.  In  the 
British  Museum  may  be  found  a  splendid 
series  of  the  pottery  of  all  countries — Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Roman,  Oriental,  ]\Iesican, 
Peruvian,  and  European.  These  collections 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  would- 
be  ceramic  critic  by  day,  while  his  nights 
should  be  consumed  in  poring  over  the 
delightful  works  of  Marryat,  Chaffers, 
Drury  Fortnum,  and  Jacqucmart,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  been  ably  done  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Bui-y  Palliser. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  A  WATER  POET. 

John  Tayloe,  the  Water  Poet,  had  a 
special  aptitude  for  the  concoction  of  queer 
titles  for  his  poems  and  essays.  Nothing 
was  too  quaint  or  out  of  the  way  for  him ; 
and  he  carried  his  quaintness  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poems  and  essays  themselves. 
A  little  discontented,  very  satirical  and 
ironical,  he  had,  nevertheless,  much  sound- 
ness of  heart  about  him,  and  gave  praise 
with  rightgoodwillwhere  bethought  praise 
was  deserved.  One  of  his  characteristic 
productions  is  a  poem  called  A  Water 
Poet's  Very  Merry  Wherry  Ferry  Voyage  ; 
more  exactly,  A  Very  Merrie  Wherric 
Ferry  Voyage :  or  York  for  my  Money. 
There  is  no  ([uestion  that  the  voyage  took 
place  in  one  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First;  and  the  narrative 
is  really  full  of  instruction  on  matters 
relating  to  topography,  seafaring  life,  and 
the  habits  and  usages  of  those  days. 

The  sauciness  of  his  dedication  gives  a 
key-note  to  the  whole  poem:   "As  much 
happiness  as  may  be  wished  attend  the  two 
hopefuU  Impcs  of  Gentility,  ~S\r.  Richard 
and  George  llatton  : — 
You  forward  puvro,  in  towarJly  Jcsigiios, 
To  yon  I  send  tbcse  sowa'd  saltwutor  lines  ; 
Accept,  reudo,  luugh,  and  turn  to  't  ngnine, 
And  still  my  Muse  and  I  shall  yours  renuiin. 

JonN  Taylor." 
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Then  comes  tbe  prologue  : — 

I  DOW  inteud  a  voyaeo  liei-e  to  write 
From  London  unto  Yorke  ;  helpe  to  indite, 
Great  Neptune,  lend  thy  ayde  to  me  who  past 
Through  thy  tempestuous  waves  with  many  a  blast ; 
And  then  I'll  true  describe  the  Towues  and  Men 
And  manners  as  I  went  and  came  agon. 

The  mode  of  givina;  the  exact  date  of 
the  commencement  of  his  expedition  is 
notably  minute  and  elaborate  : — 

The  yeere  which  I  doe  call  as  others  doe 

Full  IGOO,  adding  twenty-two  ; 

The  month  of  July,  that's  for  ever  fam'd 

(Because  'twas  so  by  Julius  Cajsar  nam'd), 

just  when  sL\  dayes,  and  to  each  daye  a  night, 

The  dogged  dog-days  had  began  to  bite ; 

On  that  day  which  both  blest  remembrance  bring, 

The  name  of  oui'  Apostle  and  our  King  ; 

On  that  remarkable  good  day.  Saint  James, 

I  undertooke  my  voyage  downe  the  Thames. 

Although  he  calls  his  craft  a  wherry, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  had  sail- 
ing powers  of  some  sort ;  still,  it  was  an 
open  boat,  without  deck  or  cabin,  and  pro- 
pelled chiefly  by  oars.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  four  years  old ;  and  that  he  supplied 
it  with  sails,  anchor,  cable,  sculls,  oars, 
compass,  charts,  lanthorn,  tinder-box, 
matches,  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  wine.  In 
short,  his  picture  was  a  very  cheery  one  : — 

Wei  man'd,  wel  ship'd,  wel  victual'd,  wel  appoynted, 
Wei  in  good  health,  wel  timber' d,  and  wel  joynted. 

They  pulled  down  to  Gravesend,  where 
they  passed  the  night.  It  was  too  prosy 
for  him  to  say  that  he  started  next  morn- 
ing with  an  ebb-tide ;  and,  therefore,  he 
stated  the  fact  more  fancifully,  thus  : — 

Old  Neptune  had  his  daughter  Thames  supplide 
With  ample  measure  of  a  flowing  tide ; 
But  Thames  supposed  it  was  but  borrowed  goods, 
And  with  her  Ebbes  paid  Neptune  back  his  Floods. 

They  anchored  at  low  water  near  Leigh, 
and  went  past  Shoebury,  Wakering,  Foul- 
ness, and  Tittingham,  towards  the  Naze, 
where  the  wind  freshened,  and  "a  stifl^e 
Eolus  with  Neptune  went  to  cuifes,  with 
huff es  and  pufies,  and  angry  countor-buffes ; 
tost  like  a  cockle  upon  the  mounting  maine, 
up  with  a  whiff e  and  straightway  down 
again."  They  arrived  abotit  sunset  at  Har- 
wich, where  they  passed  the  night.  Taylor 
appears  to  have  been  more  impressed  with 
the  loquaciousness  of  his  landlady  than 
with  anything  else  in  that  town  : — 

There  did  I  findo  an  Hostesse  with  a  Tongue 
As  nimble  as  it  had  on  gimmols  hung  ; 
'Twill  never  tyre,  though  continuall  toyl'd, 
And  must  as  yare  as  if  it  had  been  oyl'd ; 
All's  one  for  that,  for  ought  which  I  perceive, 
It  is  a  fault  which  all  our  mothers  have, 
And  is  so  6rmely  grafted  in  the  sex 
That  he's  an  Assc  that  seemes  thereat  to  vex. 

Re-embarking  next  morning,  the   Water 


Poet  and  his  men  pulled  and  sailed  past 
Bardsey  Haven,  Orford  Ness,  Aldborough, 
and  Lowestoft  to  Yarmouth — a  tolei-ably 
good  day's  work.  He  lodged  that  night  with 
one  William  Richardson,  heard  a  learned 
sermon  in  the  chmx-h  on  Sunday,  and  kept 
clear  of  questionable  company :  "  acquaint- 
ance in  the  to^vn  I  scarce  had  any,  and 
sought  for  none,  lest  I  should  find  too 
many."  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Yarmouth  itself,  which  he  describes  as  : — 

A  Towne  well  fortifide. 
Well  govera'd,  with  all  Nature's  wants  supplide ; 
The  situation  in  a  wholesome  ayre, 
The  buildings  (for  the  most  part)  sumptuous  faire, 
The  people  content  and  industrious,  and 
With  labour  makes  the  sea  enrich  the  land. 

Starting  from  Yarmouth  on  Monday 
morning,  they  passed  by  Caistor  Castle, 
and  encountered  a  stifi  breeze  on  nearing 
the  northern  part  of  the  Norfolk  coast. 
The  nature  of  an  cast  wind  on  such  a 
coast  is  well  told  : — 

Thus  on  a  lee  shore  darknesse  'gan  to  come, 
The  sea  gi-ew  high,  the  winds  'gan  hisae  and  hum. 
The  foaming  curly  waves  the  shore  did  beate. 
As  if  the  ocean  would  all  Norfolk  eate. 

With  great  difficulty  they  pulled  ashore  at 
Cromer,  and  there  an  unexpected  adven- 
ture befel  them.  Those  were  days  when 
pirates  and  rovers  took  great  liberties  with 
seaside  towns,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  although  England  was  not  much  sub- 
ject to  such  visitations,  the  quiet  Cromer 
folk  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
strangers.  The  women  and  children  ran 
up  into  the  town,  crying  out  that  doubtful 
men  had  landed  : — 

Some  sayd  that  we  were  Pyrates,  some  sayed  Thieves, 
And  what  the  women  say,  the  men  believes. 

Down  came  the  constables,  some  watching 
Taylor,  some  his  men,  some  the  boat. 
When  examined,  he  told  a  plain  tale,  and 
showed  the  contents  of  his  trunk.  But, 
no  ;  a  foregone  conclusion  blinded  them  to 
clear  evidence  : — 

Had  the  twelve  Apostles  sure  been  there 
Jly  witnesses,  I  had  been  ne'er  the  neere  ; 
Ami  lot  mo  use  all  oathes  that  I  could  use, 
They  still  were  harder  of  beliofe  than  Jewes. 

Rumour  brought  many  country  people  to 
Cromer  ;  and  the  house  where  he  lodged 
for  the  night  was  beset  with  sight-seers, 
eager  to  see  the  sti-angc  man  . — 

Had  mine  Host  took  pence  a  piece  of  those 
Who  camo  to  gaze  on  mo,  I  doe  suppose 
No  Jack-an-Apcs,  Baboone,  or  Crocodile 
E'er  got  more  Money  in  so  small  a  while. 
Besides,  tlie  Pesants  did  this  one  thing  more. 
They  caJl'd  and  dranko  four  shiiliugs  to  my  score ; 
And  like  unmanner'd  Mnngrolls,  weut  their  way, 
Not  spending  ought,  but  leaving  me  to  pay. 
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Meanwhile,  a  number  of  i-ough  fellows 
seriously  injured  the  boufc.  lie  expostu- 
lated on  the  absurdity  of  suspecting  five 
unarmed  men,  in  an  open  boat,  with  no 
weapon  of  offence  or  defence,  save  an  old 
sword  ("so  ru.sty  with  saltwater,  that  itliad 
need  of  a  quarter's  notico  to  come  out  ") 
and  two  tobacco  pipes.  He  anxiousl}' 
attempted  to  depart  in  the  niorniDg ;  but 
then  learned  that  a  messenger  had  been 
sent  to  Norwich  during  the  night,  to 
acquaint  the  raagisti-ates  with  the  doings 
of  the  mysterious  strangers.  Sii-  Austin 
Palgrave  and  l£r.  Robert  Kempe  went  over 
to  Cromer  in  the  morning.  Having  a  fair 
shai-e  of  good  .sense  and  of  gentlemanly 
feeling,  they  soon  gave  credence  to  the 
deelai-ation  that  the  leader  of  the  boat 
party  was  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
whose  previous  writings  were,  in  some 
degree,  familiar  to  them.  They  made  the 
amende  honorable,  treated  Taylor  and  his 
men  kindly,  caused  the  boat  to  be  repaired, 
and  gave  them  a  store  of  corn,  rice,  and 
sugar.  Taylor,  though  often  sarcastic, 
bore  no  malice  ;  he  gave  a  parting  fling  at 
the  scared  constables,  who 

Were  bom  when  Wit  was  out  of  Towiie, 
And  therefore  got  but  little  of  tlioir  oivne, 

and  expressed  a  few  really  kind  thoughts 
for  Cromer  itself  : — 

It  ii  ail  ancient  MiU'ket  Town  that  stands 
Upon  a  lofty  Cliffc  of  moldering  Sands  ; 
Tne  Sea  against  the  Cliffe  doth  daily  beate, 
And  every  Tyde  into  the  laud  doth  eato. 

The  parish  church  was  in  peril,  and  the 
townsmen  were  too  poor  to  provide  for 
its  safety : — 

If  the  sea  shall  awallow't,  as  aome  fearo, 
'Ti3  not  ten  thousand  poonds  the  like  conld  reare  ; 
No  Cbri.stian  can  behold  it  but  with  sriefe, 
.\nd  with  my  heart  I  wish  them  tinicko  rcliefe. 

Pulling  away  from  Cromer,  they  got  to 
Blakeney,  passed  one  night  there,  and 
coasted  along  by  Wells  to  the  Wash,  where 
they  encountered  the  singular  inrush  of  tide 
called  the  eagre  or  aigrc — very  intelli- 
gently described  by  Taylor.  They  an-ived 
at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Wash,  and  passed  a  night 
there.  Next  day  he  was  informed  that 
inland  water  communication  existed  all 
the  way  from  Boston  to  York,  by  some  of 
the  Lincolnshire  dykes  or  cuts,  and  the 
rivers  Trent,  Humlicr,  and  On.se.  Willing 
to  take  leave  of  the  sea  for  awhile,  he 
adopted  this  inland  route.  He  well 
describes  the  Porecdyke,  an  eight-mile 
straight  cut  into  the  Trent,  with  little  in 
it  but  mud  and  reeds  :  his  men  waded  for 


nine  hours  through  this  wretched  stuff, 
pulling  the  boat  after  them ;  and  they 
reached  the  Trent  near  Gainsborough, 
"  moyl'd,  toyl'd,  myr'd,  and  tyr'd."  Well 
needing  their  night's  rest  at  that  town, 
they  pushed  on  again  next  day  down  the 
Trent  into  the  Humber,  and  landed  at 
Kiugston-upon-Hull.  Speaking  ol'  that 
busy  and  flourishing  town,  which  in  those 
days  was  well  fortified,  he  describes  the 
water-supply,  which  seems  to  have  been 
far  more  complete  than  that  of  London 
in  those  times  : — 

Pome  ten  years  since,  fresh  water  there  was  scant, 
But  with  muche  cost  they  have  supplied  that  want, 
By  a  most  e.x'leut  Water  Worke  that's  made, 
And  to  the  Towne  in  Pipes  it  is  convei'd, 
Wrought  with  great  Artificial  Engines,  and 
Perform'd  by  th'  art  of  the  Industrious  baud 
Of  Mr.  William  Maultby,  Gentleman; 
So  that  each  man  of  iioi:e  there  alwayeg  can 
But  turn  a  Cocke  within  his  House,  and  still 
They  have  fresh  water  alwayes  at  their  will. 
This  have  they  all  unto  their  great  content, 
For  which  they  each  doe  payc  a  weeklie  rent. 

A  house-to-house  supply,  paid  for  by  a 
water  rate,  is  very  much  like  a  prime 
feature  in  modern  civilisation.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  point  mentioned  in  regard 
to  the  good  management  of  Hull ;  the 
sick,  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the  idle  were 
well  looked  after  : — 

The  Towne's  Charity  doth  much  appearc ; 

They  for  the  I'oore  have  so  provided  there, 

That  if  a  Man  shoulde  walke  from  Mom  till  Nijht, 

He  shall  not  see  a  Beggar,  nor  a  Mite 

Nor  anything  shall  be  demanded  ever, 

But  every  one  thus  doth  his  best  endeavor 

To  make  the  Idle  worke,  and  to  relieve 

Those  that  are  old  and  past,  or  Sickuesse  grieve ; 

All  poore  .Men's  Children  have  a  House  most  fit 

Wherein  they  .Sowe,  and  Spin,  and  Card  and  Knit ; 

Where  all  of  them  have  something  still  to  do, 

As  their  Capacities  will  reach  unto ; 

.So  that  no  Idle  Person,  Old  or  Young, 

Within  the  Towne  doth  harbour  or  bclonge. 

The  vicious  and  the  incorrigibly  lazy 
were  not  allowed  to  roam  at  large  : — 

They  have  a  Bridewell,  and  an  ex'lent  skill 
To  make  some  people  worke  against  their  wille ; 
And  these  they  have  their  lodging  and  their  meat. 
Clean  Whips,  and  everything  exceeding  neat ; 
And  thus  with  fajTC  or  foul  mcnisnrea  always,  they 
Give  Idle  Persons  little  time  to  play. 

Taylor  was  very  kindly  and  hospitably 
treated,  and  expresses  his  thanks  right 
heartily  : — 

Thanks,  Mr.  Maire,  for  the  Bacon  Gammon  ; 
I'hanks,  Uoger  Parker,  for  the  small  fresh  Sarawon. 
'Twas  ex'lent  good,  and  more  the  troth  to  toll  yc, 
Boil'd  with  a  tine  Plum  Pudding  in  the  Belly. 

Do  our  gastronomists  and  culinary 
artists  know  anything  of  this — a  plum 
pudding  boiled  inside  a  salmon  ?  To  ns 
it  comes  as  a  novelty — especially  as  the 
boiling  of  the  one  is  usually  measured  by 
hours,  that  of  the  other  by  minutes. 
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Taking  leave  of  the  good  old  toTs-n  of 
Kingstoii-upon-Hull,  the  Water  Poet  and 
his  men  rowed  up  the  Humber,  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse.  When 
they  reached  Cawood,  they  landed,  in 
order  to  pay  their  respests  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  of  whom  Taylor  speaks  in 
terms  of  deep  reverence,  as — 

That  watchful  Shepheard,  that  with  care  doth  Iceepe 
Th'  infernal!  Wolfe  from  Heaven's  supernaU  sheepe  ; 
The  painefnll  Preacher,  that  most  free  alms-giver, 
That  though  he  live  long,  is  too  short  a  liver. 

The  Water  Poet  dined  at  his  Grace's 
table,  while,  as  to  his  companions,  "  the 
Crue  i'  th'  Hall  were  filled  with  cheare." 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  suitable  compli- 
ment to  present  his  little  craft,  at  the 
termination  of  her  eventful  voyage,  to  the 
Mayor  of  York.  "  I  thought  it  our  duty," 
he  says  in  a  note,  "  seeing  we  had  come  a 
dangerous  voyage,  to  offer  our  Boate  to 
the  chiefe  Magistrate.  For  why  should 
not  my  Boat  be  as  good  a  Monument  as 
Tom  Coryat's  everlasting,  overtramping, 
land-conquering  Shooes  r  thought  I." 
This  last  allusion  is  to  a  contemporai-y  of 
Taylor,  as  quaint  and  original  as  himself, 
■who  made  long  journeys  on  foot,  and 
preserved  his  old  shoes  as  a  memento  of 
his  achievements.  The  Mayor  of  York 
did  not  strike  our  hero  as  a  man  of  much 
liberality;  Taylor  offered  to  him — 

In  red  guildcd  leather, 
A  well  bound  Booke  of  all  my  VVorkes  together. 

His  worship  the  mayor  declined  the 
boat,  accepted  the  book,  but  presented 
nothing  in  exchange.  Whereupon  the 
Water  Poet  sold  the  boat  to  Mv.  Ex-Sheriff 
Kayes,  mine  host  of  the  George  inn.  Ho 
tells  us,  among  other  facts  a  little  more 
accurately  treated,  that  the  city  of  York 
dates  its  foundation  from  a  period  little 
less  than  a  thousand  years  more  remote 
than  the  birth  of  Christ. 

His  voyage  from  London  to  York  was 
done ;  he  did  not  return  by  the  same 
route,  but  made  a  laud  journey  along  the 
great  north  road — a  road  which  we  should 
now  regard  as  a  very  queer  one,  but  which 
was  of  great  note  in  his  days  : — 

So  farewell  Yorlie,  the  tenth  of  August  then, 
Away  came  I  for  London  with  my  men, 
To  dinner  I  to  Pomfret  quickly  rode, 
Where  good  hot  Venison  staid  for  my  abode ; 
I  thanke  the  worshipfullo  George  Shillito, 
Ho  fiU'd  my  men  and  me,  and  let  us  goe. 

After  moralising  on  the  nmrder  of 
Richard  the  Second,  at  Pontefract  Castle, 
ho  tells  us  that  he  went  on  and  on  by  way 
of  Doncaster,  Newark,  and  Stamford  to 
London,  where — 


Friends  and  neighbours  all  with  loving  hearts, 
Did  welcome  me  with  pottles,  pintes,  and  quartes. 

Thus    ends    his    remarkable    narrative, 
extending  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  lines, 
winding  up  with  an  Epilogue  : — 
Thus  have  I  brought  to  end  a  Worke  of  Paine 
I  wish  it  may  requite  me  with  some  Gaine, 
For  well  I  wote,  the  dangers  which  I  ventured 
No  full-bag' d  man  would  ever  durst  have  entered  ; 
But  having  further  shores  for  to  discover 
Hereafter,  now  my  pen  doth  here  give  over. 

The  reader  will  not  be  slow  to  admit 
that  there  is  much  curious  information,  of 
an  out-of-the-way  kind,  to  be  picked  up 
from  this  Very  Merry  Wherry  Ferry 
Voyage  of  John  Taylor  the  Water  Poet. 


MARIGOLD. 
A  ROMANCE  IN  AN  OLD   GARDEN. 

IN    rOUE   CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER   HI. 

Whex  Marigold  put  her  basket  on  her 
head  the  next  morning,  and  took  her  way 
towards  Ballyspinncn,  the  world  had  a 
new  aspect  for  her.  The  sunshine  filtered 
down  as  usual  through  dingy  haze,  and 
shed  a  wistful  glory  over  the  busy  town  ; 
the  sullying  smoke  from  tall  chimneys 
floated  upwards,  and  tarnished  the  delicate 
lustre  of  silvery-golden  clouds ;  and,  as 
usual,  the  one,  strange  to  see,  did  not 
hurt,  but  rather  intensified,  the  beauty  of 
the  other.  This  morning  the  lowering- 
smoke  looked  to  Marigold  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  interpenetrated  with  light,  and 
the  glory  above  the  horizon  blazed  upon 
her  with  a  more  solemn  and  tender  ex- 
pression. A  spiritual  ray  shone  in  her 
own  eyes,  as  they  met  and  received 
the  brightness ;  for  her  life  had  passed 
into  a  phase  that  was  perfectly  new,  and 
the  spirit  of  fortitude  was  upon  her. 
Ulick  was  gone — it  might  be  for  ever  ; 
the  probabilities  of  life  would  do  much  to 
keep  them  apart — yet  she  would  suffer 
and  be  patient,  that  it  might  be  well  with 
him  among  the  shadows  of  that  im- 
penetrable distance  which  shut  him  out 
from  her  sight.  She  had  now  no  interest 
in  the  town  whither  she  directed  her 
steps;  no  one  dwelt  there  especially  loving 
or  beloved.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  with 
clouds  of  trouble  struggling  ever  into  the 
light ;  and  towards  the  benignity  of  that  over- 
hanging light  her  own  chastened  thoughts 
were  attracted.  She  did  her  work  in  the 
town  with  her  usual  care  and  success;  her 
fingers,  which  seemed  made  for  weaving  gai-- 
lands,  and  creating  beauty  by  their  touch, 
left  glowing  tracks  of  colour  behind  them 
as  she  passed  from  house  to   house.      A 
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favourite  among'  tlie  ladies  who  knew  licr, 
if  not  among  the  Lizzies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, she  drew  the  sympathies  of  gentle- 
women towards  her  by  the  simplicity  and 
retinement  of  her  nature,  the  picturesriue- 
ncss  of  her  appearance  and  calling,  no  less 
than  by  the  interest  which  attached  to 
her  history.  On  this  particular  morning 
she  had  to  wait  upon  the  wife  of  Ulick's 
employer,  a  motherly  woman,  with  grown- 
up daughters  of  her  own,  who  had  known 
of  Marigold's  intended  marriage,  though 
she  had  never  yet  spoken  to  her  on  the 
subject.  "When  this  good  lady  saw  the 
flower-girl's  golden  head  coming  in  be- 
tween the  cactus  flowers  at  her  con- 
servatory door,  she  felt  troubled  at  heart, 
having  heard  from  her  husband  of  Ulick's 
sudden  departure  from  the  country. 

''  I  hardly  expected  to  sec  you  to-day," 
said  Mrs.  Flaxman,  startled  into  forgetting 
her  ordinary  reserve. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Marigold,  with  open 
eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

'■  Why,"  hesitated  the  lady,  "  because 
you  have  lost  your  friend." 

JIarigold,  startled  in  her  turn,  blushed, 
and  became  pale  again.  She  had  never 
imagined  that  the  great  lady  had  known 
anything  of  her  engagement,  or  would  be 
likely  to  consider  her  present  state  of  mind. 

"  I  have  not  lost  him,"  said  Marigold, 
"except  for  a  little  while.  He  will  come 
back  again  ;  "  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  add,  "  or  I  will  go  to  him." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Flaxman.  "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that.  He  gave  up  his  situntion 
very  suddenly,  and  did  not  say  anything 
about  returning.  I  am  sorrj-  that  the 
situation  will  have  to  be  filled  up ;  if  ho 
had  spoken  of  coming  back  it  might  have 
been  kept  for  him.  That  he  was  highly 
thought  of  in  the  office,  I  know ;  and  Mr. 
Flaxman  was  vexed  and  disappointed  at 
losing  him.  But,  of  course,  if  he  is  com- 
ing back " 

The  lady  looked  aside  at  Marigold,  who 
was  .steadily  arranging  her  pots  with  a 
serene  look  on  her  face,  which  was  only  a 
little  paler  than  usual.  She  pitied  the 
girl  from  her  heart,  not  believing  in  the 
least  aliout  Ulick's  return.  Marigold  felt 
the  look  and  tone,  and  took  the  meaning 
of  them  away  with  her  as  an  earnest  of 
many  othei"s  more  difhcult  to  endure, 
which  would  certainly  try  her  patience  as 
the  time  went  along.  And  all  that  day 
there  was  nothing  before  her  thoughts  but 
the  idea  of  the  dreary  ocean  which  lay 
between  her  and  her  friend. 

"  T^lick  gone  I"  rried  Peter  Lally,  droj)- 


ping  his  pipe,  and  smashing  it  on  the 
gravel  walk.  "Gone  out  o'  the  country 
without  so  much  as  saj'in'  good-bye  to  an 
ould  friend  !  What  took  him  to  England, 
my  girl,  without  you  ?  What  took  him 
to  England,  where  he  has  neither  kith  nor 
kin  ?  '■' 

'•  He  knows  his  own  business,  Peter 
Lally,  and  I  know  mine,"  said  Marigold ; 
"and  mine  just  at  present  is  to  see  that 
he  is  not  wronged." 

Peter  looked  at  her  pityingly,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  don't  fault  you  for  staudin'  up  for 
him,"  he  said;  "an' Heaven  grant  it  may 
turn  out  the  way  you  expect.  It's  true  we 
never  saw  anything  in  the  boy  that  wasn't 
fair  an'  square." 

'■  One  would  think  you  had  seen  a  great 
deal  in  him  that  was  bad  and  dishonest, 
to  speak  of  him  now  with  such  black, 
black  doubt  in  your  face  !  "  said  Marigold, 
smothering  a  sob,  and  holding  her  head 
very  high.  The  opinions  of  the  world  she 
could  despise,  but  Peter's  distrust  cut  her 
to  the  heart. 

Peter  pushed  ba(!k  his  hat,  and  rubbed 
his  grisly  head. 

"Three,  four,  five  yeai's,"  he  counted 
on  his  fingers,  "  I  have  known  every  turn 
of  him,  an'  never  seen  a  crooked  one. 
The  temptation  of  the  world  is  before 
him,  it's  true,  and  it's  hard  to  think  what 
call  ho  had  to  get  up  on  a  snddeut,  an' 
i"un  out  o'  tho  place  he  was  doin'  well  in. 
But  still  an'  withal  the  nature's  in  him,  an' 
you're  right  to  believe  in  him,  an'  I'll  help 
you  at  that.  Shake  hands  on  it,  little  girl. 
You  an'  me'll  defend  him  agin  the  world ! " 

^Marigold  grasped  his  horny  hand,  and 
four  eyes  were  very  dim  for  a  few  minutes 
afterwards. 

After  that,  the  light  or  bitter  words  of 
gossip  fell  as  fast  and  thick  about  Mari- 
gold's head,  as  the  yellow  leaves  that  drifted 
down  upon  her  from  the  fading  autumnal 
trees,  while  .she  came  and  went  about  Hil- 
debrand  Towers.  No  one  passed  her  in 
the  street,  or  on  the  road,  without  a  word 
about  Ulick's  bad  conduct ;  every  one  was 
surprised  to  sec  her  bearing  it  so  well. 
People  were  glad  to  find  she  had  so  much 
spirit,  but  concluded  she  must  always 
have  known  that  she  was  not  a  proper 
wife  for  so  rising  a  young  man,  and  that 
he  must  leave  her  to  find  his  place  in  the 
world.  Others  had  always  held  an  indif- 
ferent opinion  of  him ;  though  he  had 
fascinated  many,  they  had  been  too  shrewd 
to  be  imposed  upon,  and  tho  girl  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  so  good  an  escape.     Of 
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these  last  was  Poll  Hackett,  with  whom 
Marigold  had  always  been  a  favourite, 
and  who  was  wont  to  relapse,  from  time  to 
time,  into  unfavourable  opinions  of  young 
men  as  a  mass. 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  "  she  said,  while  Mari- 
gold and  Peter  and  she  sat  on  a  felled 
tree,  looking  across  the  autumn  flower- 
beds into  the  moist  purple  twilight 
of  embrowned  and'  blackened  thickets. 
"  Don't  ask  me  to  believe  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  likes  of  him.  Haven't  I 
been  meeting  with  young  men  ever  since 
I  came  into  the  world  ?  First,  there  was 
my  father ;  he  was  a  young  man,  I'm  sure, 
at  the  time  I  was  bom.  Then  there  was 
my  brothers,  side  by  side  with  me,  and 
sweethearts  galore.  My  own  good  man 
was  a  caution,  I  can  tell  you ;  just  such 
another  as  Ulick  when  he  married  me,  an' 
left  me  to  travel  the  world  for  his  amuse- 
ment, God  knows  where,  and  may  the 
heavens  forgive  him  !  Even  after  I  gave 
up  the  world  an'  took  to  widow-full  ways, 
haven't  I  been  seein'  young  men  risin'  up  aad 
poisoning  the  air  around  mo  ?  No  sooner 
does  one  set  get  on  to  a  decent  steady  sort 
of  age,  nor  the  little  boys  stretches  out,  and 
takes  their  place  as  bad  as  can  be." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  them,  Poll," 
asked  Peter,  "  if  you  had  your  full  swing 
at  managin'  the  world  your  own  way  ?  " 

"  I  don't  rightly  know,"  replied  Poll ; 
"  though  many's  the  time  I  thought  about 
whether  the  world  couldn't  get  on  with- 
out them  at  all  or  not.  What's  the  good 
o'  them,  anyway,  except  in  war-time, 
when  there's  some  use  in  sending  them 
out  to  keep  the  enemy  from  a  body's 
door  ?  They're  always  in  the  way  in  a 
house,  and  they're  never  to  be  found  when 
they're  wanted.  If  youngmen  was  what  they 
ought  to  be,  would  this  place  be  without  a 
master,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Sons  was  born 
in  the  family,  time  out  o'  mind,  an'  whore 
are  they  now,  I  wonder  ?  If  it  wasn't  that 
they  must  be  always  beiu'  killed,  and  gettin' 
shot  to  death  with  guns,  or  crossin'  the  seas 
without  navigation,  an'  bein'  drowned — if 
it  wasn't  for  sich  tricks,  would  you  an'  me 
he.  the  lord  an'  lady  of  Hlldobrand  Towers, 
Peter  Lally,  I  want  to  ask  you  ?  " 

Peter  rubbed  his  hands,  and  smiled 
knowingly  at  Marigold,  saying — 

"  She  was  faultin'  them  for  being  alive 
a  bit  ago,  an'  now  she's  faultin'  them  for 
boin'  dead.  It's  a  bad  graft  on  a  bad 
stock.  Poll  Hackett,  woman,  an'  it  can't 
thrive !  They  be  to  be  here,  an'  they  be 
to  go,  n,s  the  Lord  thinks  fit.  An'  when 
wc  have  them,  we'd  better  take  all  the  cood 


we  can  out  o'  them,  an'  make  much  o't ! 
An'  don't  you  mind  her  foolish  prate," 
he  said  to  Marigold,  as  he  sent  her  home. 
"  Give  her  three  days,  an'  she'll  be  round, 
like  the  weather-cock,  an'  singiu'  his 
praises ;  but  don't  stay  too  long  without 
visitin'  her,  or  she'll  pass  the  turn  an'  be 
back  at  where  you  left  her." 

Many  days  necessarily  passed  before  a 
letter  could  be  expected  from  Ulick,  and 
during  this  time  the  sympathising  glint 
shot  from  under  Peter's  grey  eyebi'ows ; 
and  the  fireside  company  of  Kate  and  the 
baby  were  Marigold's  sole  consolations. 

Even  Kate's  fireside  was  hardly  a  sanc- 
tuary to  her.  Lizzie  was  a  person  not 
easily  daunted  by  difiiculties  ;  and  she  did 
not  fail  to  find  an  excuse  for  coming  back 
to  the  cottage  to  enjoy  her  triumph  over 
Ulick's  departure. 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  you  had 
aifronted  me  for  over,"  said  she  to  Kate, 
finding  a  chair  for  herself,  and  making 
herself  comfortable  at  the  fire  ;  "  and  so 
you  would,  only  I'm  not  a  person  who  can 
Ijear  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  anybody. 
I'm  that  forgiving  that  I  sometimes  say  to 
myself,  '  You  haven't  an  ounce  of  proper 
pride  in  you  !  '  If  it  wasn't  that  humility 
is  the  best  of  virtues,  I  couldn't  have  any 
opinion  o'  myself  at  all." 

"  I  don't  bear  spite  myself,  Lizzie,"  said 
Kate  ;  "  an'  I'm  glad  enough  to  see  you 
vrhen  you're  of  an  agreeable  turn  of  mind." 

"  If  I  hadn't  a  been  just  rnunin'  over 
with  good-nature,  I  shouldn't  ha'  been 
here,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Give  me  the  baby, 
Kate,  an'  I'll  nurse  him  a  bit  for  you  !  " 

"  No  thank  you,"  said  Kate;  "  he'd  give 
you  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  Marigold's  used 
to  him."  And  she  deposited  the  infant  in 
I.Iai'igold's  lap  ;  this  disposition  of  her 
treasure  being  the  only  punishment  she 
condescended  to  inflict  upon  the  unwel- 
come visitor. 

Lizzie,  not  being  a  baby-loving  woman, 
did  not  feel  the  punishment  acutely, 
though  she  could  appreciate  the  intention 
of  the  chastiser.  By  sundry  little  hitching 
movements,  she  enhanced  her  unencum- 
bered enjoyment  of  the  best  seat  at  the 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  business. 

"You  might  a'  thought,''  she  said, 
"  that  I  came  to  have  mj  boast  over  you 
about  Ulick  ;  but  it's  not  in  me.  I  never 
see  things  turuin'  out  before  my  eyes  the 
way  I  said  they  would,  but  I  get  sorry- 
like  for  them  that's  took  in;  and  a  sort  of 
modestucss  comes  over  mc.  You  nearly 
threw  me  out  o'  your  door,  a  while  ago,  for 
sayin'  he  was  goin'  away,  an'  leavin'  them 
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behind  that  he  onght  to  took  -with  him ; 
an'  mnny's  the  one  wonld  come  an'  say  to 
you,  '  Ha,  good  woman,  yon  tliought  yon 
knew  better  nor  me !  '  But  it's  not  my 
way,  and  I  couldn't  have  the  heart  to  do 
it.  It'.s  what  I  come  for  to-night,  to  sec 
Marigold,  and  to  ask  her  how  she  was 
bearin'  her  trouble." 

Kate  reddened  and  frowned  with  wrath  ; 
but  Marigold  langhcd  gaily,  tickling  tlio 
baby's  feet,  and  nodding  in  its  face. 

"  Baby,  baby  !  do  yon  hear  what  non- 
sense she  is  talking  ?  Ulick  is  unkind, 
and  Marigold  is  breaking  her  heart.  Tell 
herto  go  away,  and  look  after  her  own  lover, 
and  leave  Marigold's  business  alone !  " 

Thns  was  the  gauntlet  hurled  down  in 
earnest  to  Lizzie,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
had  never  had  a  lover,  her  small,  spiteful 
ways  not  being  attractive  to  the  sympathies 
of  man. 

"  Lover  or  no  lover,"  said  she,  "  it's 
better  be  without  sich  rubbish,  nor  be 
made  a  fool  of  by  one  that  goes  away  an' 
loaves  yon.  Who  Ijought  eight  yards  of  light 
g^y  stuff  in  Mill-street,  the  other  day,  to 
make  a  wedding-dress,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Aha  !  Johnny  !  do  you  hear  that  ?  " 
chirruped  Mangold.  "  Would  she  like  to 
go  and  search  my  boxes,  to  see  if  that 
person  was  Marigold  ?  Sit  up,  little  baby, 
and  ask  her  .about  it.  Be  ci\'il  to  your 
visitor,  little  man  of  the  house  !  " 

"  For  shame  with  your  tauntin'  !  "  cried 
Kate.  "  No  fear  but  you'd  be  at  your  old 
work  befoi-o  long.  Ulick  hasn't  run  away, 
ae  the  likes  o'  yon  would  make  out,  but 
he's  gone  awhile  to  England  on  business 
of  his  own.  And  Marigold's  bound  to 
him  as  fast  as  can  be  !  " 

"  Oh,    if  they're  married "  sneered 

Lizzie. 

"  I  am  no  wife,"  said  Marigold ;  "  I  will 
be  no  man's  wife  till  he's  ready  to  take  my 
hand  before  the  world.  When  Ulick  is 
ready  he'll  know  where  to  find  me,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  we  know  our  own  affairs." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Lizzie  ;  "  but  if  I  was 
yon  I'd  ha'  made  him  do  riglit  by  me 
before  he  put  the  sea  between  us " 

"  But  you're  not  me,  yon  see  !  "  cried 
Marigold,  with  another  mciTy  laugh. 
"  Bah,  Lizzie,  go  home !  and  tell  your 
companions  that  ilarigold  is  as  happy  as 
a  queen,  and  can  afford  to  make  fun  of 
the  whole  envious  flock  of  you  !  " 

Saying  this,  tlio  girl  sprang  up,  and 
began  dancing  about  the  kitchen  with  the 
baby,  making  snch  jnirflifnl  noise  of  sing- 
ing, and  langhing,  and  fhirmping,  that 
Lizzie's   angry  answerine   eloquence  was 


lost.  Even  Kate  did  not  hear  it  pro- 
perly ;  and  though  sho  was  quite  ready  to 
retort,  could  not  do  so  with  effect  b,"causo 
of  Marigold's  tricks.  The  crowing  baby 
was  danced  into  hor  face ;  his  fat  hand 
was  thrust  into  her  mouth  ;  she  was  forced 
into  the  play,  whether  she  would  or  not. 
Lizzie,  having  struggled  violently  and 
vainly  for  a  hearing,  gave  way  in  time  to  a 
whirlwind  of  passion,  and,  finally,  made  her 
exit  in  a  condition  of  ignominious  defeat. 
In  thus  defying  Lizzie,  Marigold  knew  well 
that  sho  had  also  exposed  herself  to  the 
shafts  of  all  the  Lizzie-like  people  of  her 
acquaintance.  But  this  troubled  her  little, 
when,  the  very  next  morning,  Ulick's  first 
letter  was  put  into  her  hand. 

The  letter  was  full  of  tenderness ;  and, 
though  it  threw  no  light  on  the  mysterious 
cause  of  the  writer's  departure.  Mari- 
gold was  perfectly  content  with  it.  Her 
smiles  fell  on  every  one  that  day,  and  the 
sun  sbono  out  over  the  lonely  grey  sea 
which  so  hanuted  her  thoughts.  Too 
delicate  and  proud  to  speak  of  her  hap- 
piness to  anyone,  sho  carried  the  precious 
paper  over  her  heart  ;  while  Kate  spread 
triumphantly  the  news  of  its  arrival.  Even 
then  the  liizzies  laughed,  and  said,  "  It  is 
easy  for  a  clei-k  to  write  letters  ;  it  is 
harder  to  cross  the  sea  !  " 

Five  letters  came  to  Marigold  from 
Ulick,  none  of  which  conveyed  any  ncw.^; 
as  to  his  future  plans,  or  present  means  of 
existence.  They  were  dated  from  Lon- 
don, written  evidently  in  the  flush  of  good 
spirits,  and  overllowing  with  the  assurances 
of  love.  After  this  came  a  sixth,  shorter 
than  the  others,  and  as  if  written  in  haste  ; 
then  the  watched-for  time  came  round 
again,  when  a  seventh  might  be  expected. 
The  morning  passed,  and  the  evening 
pa.ssed,  and  the  letter  did  not  come.  The 
blossoms  fell  off  Marigold's  flower.^;  that 
day,  as  her  fingers  worked  amongst  them. 

A  week  went  by,  and  still  no  letter. 
Marigold  smiled  at  Kate  across  the  fire, 
and  repeated  to  her  Ulick's  words — "  You 
must  remember  that  a  letter  will  occa- 
sionally miscarry." 

"Goodness  me  !"  said  Kate.  "To  be 
sure  they  will ;  and  you  may  as  well  make 
up  your  mind  to  it." 

"  Of  course,  I  made  np  my  mind  to  it 
from  the  first,"  said  ^Marigold;  and  giving 
np  the  missing  letter,  which  seemed  to 
have  dropped  into  that  cruel  ocean,  set 
herself  hopefully  to  look  for  ita  successor. 
But  the  letter-time  came  round  again,  and 
brought  her  nothing  more. 

Five  times  Marigold  looked  vainly  for 
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tlie  longed-for  packet,  on  the  acciistomed 
day,  before  she  walked  tremblingly  into 
the  post-office  to  enquire  for  missing 
letters.  Around  this  bold  effort  clung  her 
last  remaining  hope,  which  was  speedily 
crushed.  As  she  walked  home  along  the 
oft-travelled  road,  Ulick's  words  rang  in 
her  ears:  "When  I  cease  to  write,  you 
may  cease  to  trust."  The  time  had  now 
come,  and  her  heart  must  break ;  the 
wind  mourned  along  the  bare  brown 
hedgerows,  and  the  first  touch  of  winter 
desolated  the  world ;  while  she  moved 
slowly,  as  if  on  a  strange  journey  in  a 
new  land,  her  head  erect  as  ever  under  the 
accustomed  basket,  her  dry  and  burning 
eyes  seeing  nothing  but  that  dreadful 
ocean,  which  had  at  last  overwhelmed  her 
indeed.  Kate  did  not  venture  to  question 
her  when  she  returned  to  the  cottage,  and 
passed  silently  into  her  own  little  room. 
There  was  that  in  her  face  which  warned 
off  even  sympathy. 

After  this,  her  white  and  altered  face 
was  seen  less  frequently  on  the  road,  and 
in  the  town.  She  shrank  alike  from 
friends  and  enemies,  and  sat  alone  in  her 
corner,  wrapped  in  an  agony  of  bewildered 
thought.  So  the  first  weeks  of  winter 
wore  on,  until,  one  evening,  Peter  Lally 
arrived  from  the  Towers,  and  sat  down  by 
Kate's  fireside,  enquiring  for  Marigold. 

''I'm  raal  unaisy  about  her,"  said  Peter, 
lighting  his  pipe,  and  speaking  low.  "It's 
sich  a  long,  long  time  since  she  came  near 
us  beyond.  Is  it  tnie  she  got  no  letters 
this  while  back  ?  " 

"It's  true,"  said  Kate.  "  I'm  afraid  he's 
a  bad  one,  after  all.  She's  jiisi:  dyin'  afore 
my  eyes  ;  an'  sure,  what  can  I  do  for  her?  " 

"  It's  the  way  of  the  world,"  said 
Peter,  ruminating  sadly.  "  Little  fault 
they'd  make  of  such  conduct  in  London, 
I'm  thinkin'.  The  young  and  light-minded 
picks  up  with  new  ways.  They  say  j 
'  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,' 
but  it's  my  opinion  that  love's  a  flower 
that  often  dies  of  transplantation.  How- 
ever, I  mustn't  say  a  word,  for  I  promised 
her  to  believe  in  him." 

•'  She  won't  hear  a  word  against  him 
yet,"  said  Kate;  "  but  it's  aisy  to  see  that 
the  sorrows  of  death  are  in  her  heart." 

Marigold's  door  now  opened,  and  she 
came  out  of  her  room.  "  I  thought  I 
heard  a  friendly  voice,"  she  began  with 
an  attempt  at  her  old  lively  manner ;  but, 


catching  Peter's  glance,  eye  and  tone  failed 
her,  her  lips  quivered,  and  then  settled  into 
its  new  expression  of  enduring  pain. 

"  It's  about  Poll  Hacket  I  came,"  said 
the  old  man,  having  cleared  his  throat, 
and  made  a  great  clatter  with  his  chair  ; 
"  She's  ill,  poor  body,  with  a  terrible  bad 
turn  of  her  rheumatics.  She  wants  some- 
one to  look  after  her,  that's  the  fact,  an' 
she'll  have  nobody  but  Marigold,  say  what 
you  will  to  her." 

Marigold  glanced  at  him  quickly,  and 
put  her  hand  into  his. 

"  Thank  you  Peter,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
go  back  with  you  at  once." 

"  That's  the  girl  that's  always  ready 
to  make  herself  useful  !  "  cried  Peter, 
delighted.  "But  you  mustn't  be  mindin' 
Poll,  whatever  ramblin'  rubbish  she  puts 
off  her  tongue.  The  talk's  the  only  com- 
fort she  has  at  present." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Marigold. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  plainly  to  me. 
It  will  be  better  for  me  to  hear  Poll,  no 
matter  what  she  says,  than  to  meet  people 
at  all  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  have 
to  answer  their  questions  !  " 

"You're  right!"  said  Peter.  "You're 
the  sort  of  a  woman  a  man  can  be  honest 
with.  Well,  yes,  Kate,  I'll  drink  your 
health  in  a  cup  of  tea;  an'  what  I  was 
wantiu'  to  express  to  Marigold,  is  this  : 
It's  not  altogether  of  ourselves  poor  Poll 
is  ravin'  lately — though  for  a  woman  that 
can  keep  a  stone  in  her  sling,  an'  let  fly  at 
you  when  you  don't  expect  it,  I  give  the 
degree  to  Mrs.  Hackett — it's  chiefly  this 
report  that's  on  her  mind,  about  the 
master  of  Hildebrand  Towers  that's  turned 
up,  they  say,  an'  is  comin'  home  at  last." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Kate,  kindling  at  once 
into  a  blaze  of  curiosity.  "  Don't  talk 
sich  nonsense !  But  I  bog  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Lally;  you  ought  to  know  the  best." 

"  It's  nothing  but  an  idle  report,"  said 
Peter ;  "  but  yon  poor  woman  can  think  of 
nothin'  else.  Seems  as  if  she  thought  she 
had  gi'own  into  a  sort  o'  lady  of  the  Towers 
herself  I  But  you'd  better  let  us  be  off,  Mrs. 
Kate,  or  the  night  will  be  too  late  upon  us!  " 
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CnAlTER    I. 

"  T(i  bo  frank  with  yoa,  Mr.  Diamond, 
I  don't  believe  Dr.  Bodkin  understands 
my  .son's  genins." 

■'  I  ^c!^  your  pardon,  madam,  you  said 
your  son's ?  " 

"Genius,  sir;  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
Algy's  is  not  a  mechanical  mind." 

Jlrs.  Errington  sli^litly  tossed  her  head 
as  she  nttei-ed  the  word  "  mechanical." 

Mr.  Diamond  said  "  Oh !  "  and  then 
sat  silent. 

The  room  was  very  quiet.  The  autumn 
dny  was  fading,  and  the  mingling  of 
twilight  and  firelight,  and  the  stillness  of 
the  scene,  were  conducive  to  mute  medi- 
tation. It  was  a  long,  low  room,  with 
an  uneven  floor,  a  whitewashed  ceiling 
crossed  by  liiav)-  beams,  and  one  largo 
bow  window.  It  was  furnished  with  the 
spindle-legged  chairs  and  tables  in  use  in 
the  last  century.  A  crimson  drugget 
covered  the  floor,  and  in  front  of  the 
hearth  lay  a  rng,  made  of  scraps  of  black 
and  coloured  cloth,  neatly  sewn  together 
in  a  pattern.  Over  the  high  wooden 
mantelpiece  hung,  on  one  side,  a  faded 
wator-colonr  sketch  of  a  gentleman,  with 
powdered  hair;  and  on  the  other,  an  oval 
miniature  of  much  later  date,  which 
represented  a  fair,  florid  young  lady,  with 
large  languid  blue  eyes,  and  a  red  mouth, 
somewhat  toofiill-lipped.  Notwithstanding 
the  ycvs  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
miniature  was  painted,  it  was  still  suf- 
ticiently  like  ilrs.  Errington,  to  be  recog- 
nised for  her  portrait.     There  was  an  old 
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harpsichord  in  the  room,  and  a  few  books 
on  hanging  shelves.  But  the  only  hand- 
some or  costly  objects  to  be  seen,  wei'c 
some  delicate  blue  and  white  china  cups 
and  saucers,  which  glistened  from  an 
oaken  corner-cupboard  ;  and  a  large  work- 
box  of  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  mothei'- 
of-pearl,  lined  with  amber  satin,  and  fitted 
with  all  the  implements  of  needlework,  in 
richly  chased  silver.  The  box,  like  the 
china  cupboard,  stood  wide  open  to  display 
its  contents,  and  was  evidently  a  subject 
of  pride  to  its  possessor.  It  was  entirely 
incongruous  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture, 
which,  although  decent  and  serviceable, 
was  very  plain,  and  rather  scanty. 

Nevertheless  the  room  looked  snug  and 
homelike.  The  coal-fire  burnt  with  a  deep 
glowing  light;  a  small  copper  kettle  was 
singing  cheerily  on  the  hob;  tea-thingH 
were  laid  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  fire  ; 
and  a  fitful,  moaning  wind,  that  rattled 
now  and  then  against  the  antique  case- 
ment, enhanced  the  comfort  of  the  scene 
by  its  suggestion  of  forlorn  chilliness 
without. 

But  however  the  influences  of  the  timo 
and  place  might  incline  Mr.  Diamond  to 
silence,  they  had  no  such  effect  on  Mrs. 
Errington. 

After  a  short  pause,  during  which  she 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  some  remark  from 
her  companion,  she  observed  once  more, 
"  No ;  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  under- 
stands Algy's  genius.  And  that  is  why  1 
was  anxious  to  ask  your  advice,  on  tliis 
proposition  of  Mr.  Filthorpe's." 

"  But,  madam,  why  should  you  suppone 
mo  likely  to  understand  Algernon  better 
than  Dr.  Bodkin  does  ?  " 

"  Oil,  because In  the  first  place, 

you  are  younger,  nearer  Algy's  own  age." 

"  Ah  !     There  is  n  wide    gap,   though, 
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between  his  eigbieen  and  my  eiglit-and- 
twenty — a  wider  gap  than  the  mere  ten 
years  would  necessarily  make  in  all  cases." 

Mrs.  Ervington  glanced  at  the  speaker, 
and  thought,  in  the  maternal  pride  of  her 
heart,  that  there  was  indeed  a  wide 
difference  between  her  joyous,  handsome 
Algernon  and  Matthew  Diamond,  second 
master  at  the  Whitford  Gi-ammar  School ; 
and  she  thought,  too,  that  the  difference 
was  all  to  her  son's  advantage.  Mr. 
Diamond  was  a  grave-looking  young  man, 
with  a  spare,  strong  figure,  and  a  face 
which,  in  repose,  was  neither  handsome 
nor  ugly.  His  clean-shaven  chin  and 
upper  lip  were  firmly  cut,  and  he  had  a 
pan-  of  keen  grey  eyes.  But  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  a  face  which  most  persons 
who  saw  it  often,  fell  into  a  habit  of 
watching.  It  raised  an  indefinite  expecta- 
tion. You  were  instinctively  aware  of 
something  latent  beneath  its  habitual 
expression  of  seriousness  and  reserve. 
What  the  "  something "  might  be,  was 
variously  guessed  at  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  observer. 

"  Then  there  is  another  reason  why  I 
wished  to  consult  you,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Errington.  "  I  have  a  great  opinion  of 
your  judgment,  from  what  Algy  tells  me. 
I  assure  you  Algy  thinks  an  immense  deal 
of  your  talents,  Mr.  Diamond.  You  must 
not  think  I  flatter  you." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Diamond,  very 
quietly,  "  I  do  not  think  you  flatter  me." 

"  And  therefore  I  have  told  you  the 
state  of  the  case  quite  openly.  And  I 
would  not  have  you  hesitate  to  give  your 
advice,  from  any  fear  of  disagreeing  with 
my  opinion." 

Mr.  Diamond  leaned  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  his  face  on  his  hand,  which  he 
held  so  as  to  hide  his  mouth — an  habitual 
posture  with  him — and  looked  gravely  at 
Mrs.  Ei'rington. 

"I  trust,"  continued  the  lady,  "  that  I 
am  superior  to  the  weakness  of  requiring 
blind  acquiescence  from  people." 

Mrs.  Errington  spoke  in  a  mellow, 
measured  voice,  and  had  a  soft  smiling 
cast  of  countenance.  Both  these  were 
fi'equcntly  contradicted  in  a  startling 
manner  by  the  words  she  uttered  :  for,  in 
truth,  the  worthy  lady's  soul  and  body 
were  no  more  like  each  other,  than  a 
peach-stone  is  like  a  peach.  Her  velvety 
softness  was  not  affected,  but  it  was 
nioriily  external,  and  the  real  woman  was 
nothing  less  than  tender.  Sensitive 
persons  did  not  fare  very  well  with  Mrs. 


Errington ;  who,  withal,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  exceedingly  good-natured 
woman. 

"If  you  think  my  advice  worth  having 
"  said  Mr.  Diamond. 

"  I  do  really.  Now  pray  don't  be  shy 
of  speaking  out !  "  interrupted  the  lady, 
reassuringly. 

"I  must  tell  you  thai  I  think  your 
cousin's  offer  is  much  too  good  to  be 
refused,  and  opens  a  prospect  which  many 
young  men  would  envy." 

"  You  advise  us  to  accept  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Why  then,  Mr.  Diamond,  I  don't 
believe  you  understand  Algy  one  bit 
better  than  the  doctor  does  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Errington,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
and  folding  her  large  white  hands  together 
in  a  resigned  manner. 

"I  warned  you,  you  know,  that  I  might 
not,"  answered  Mr.  Diamond,  composedly. 

"'A  prospect  which  many  young  men 
would  envy !  '  Well,  perhaps,  '  many 
young  men,'  yes;  I  dare  say.  But  for 
Algy  !  Do  but  thiuk  of  it,  Mr.  Diamond  ; 
to  sit  all  day  on  a  high  stool  in  a  musty 
oSioe  !  You  must  own  that,  for  a  young 
fellow  of  my  son's  spirit,  the  idea  is  not 
alluring." 

"  Oh,  if  the  question  be  merely  for 
Algernon  to  choose  some  method  of  pass- 
ing his  time,  which  shall  be  alluring^ — " 

Mrs.  Errington  drew  herseK  up  a  little. 
"No;"  said  she,  "that  is  certainly  not 
the  question,  Mr.  Diamond.  At  the  same 
time,  before  embracing  Mr.  Filthorpe's 
offer,  I  thought  it  only  reasonable  to  ask 
myself,  '  May  we  not  do  better  ?  Can  we 
not  do  better  ?  ' " 

"I  begin  to  perceive,"  thought  Matthew 
Diamond  within  himself,  "that  IStca. 
Errington's  meaning,  when  she  asks 
'  advice,'  is  pretty  much  like  that  of  most 
of  her  neighboui's.  Having  already  made 
up  her  mind  how  to  act,  she  would  hke  to 
be  told  that  her  decision  is  the  best  and 
wisest  conceivable."  He  said  nothing, 
however,  but  bowed  his  head  a  little,  to 
show  that  he  was  giving  attention  to  the 
lady's  discourse. 

"  We  have  an  alternative,  you  must 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Errington,  turning  her 
eyes  languidly  on  Mr.  Diamond,  but  not 
moving  her  head  from  its  comfortable 
resting-place  against  the  back  of  her  well- 
cushioned  arm-chair.  "  We  are  not  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  this  Bristol  merchant. 
By   the   way,   you   spoke   of  him  as  my 
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"  I  bofj  your  pardon  ;  is  he  not  so  ?  " 

"No;  not  mine.  My  poor  husband's," 
with  a,  glance  nk  the  portrait  over  tlio 
mantelpiece.  "  None  of  my  family  ever  had 
the  remotest  connection  with  commerce." 

"  Ha  !  The  s^ood  fortune  was  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Erringtons  ?  " 

This  time  Mrs.  Errinajton  turned  her 
head,  so  as  to  look  full  at  her  interlocator. 
There  met  her  view  the  .same  calm  fore- 
head, the  same  steady  oycs,  the  same 
shelt«rin<»  hand  gently  stroking  the  npper 
lip,  which  she  had  looked  upon  a  minute 
before. 

"  My  good  sir  !  "  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  patient  explanation,  "  my  own 
family,  the  Ancrams,  were  people  of  the 
very  first  quality  in  Warwickshire.  My 
grandfather  never  stirred  out  without  hia 
coach  and  four  !  " 

"Ah!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Algy's  pi'ospects  in  life  ought 
to  be  very,  very  different  from  what  they 
are.  Of  course  he  ought  to  go  to  the 
nniversit}' ;  but  I  cannot  afford  to  send 
him  there.  I  make  no  secret  of  my 
circumstances.  College  is  out  of  the 
question  for  him,  poor  boy,  unless  he 
entered  himself  as  a  what-do-you-call-it  ? 
A  sort  of  pauper,  a  sizar.  And  I  suppose 
you  would  hardly  advise  him  to  do  that! " 

"  No  ;  I  should  by  no  means  advise  it. 
I  was  a  sizar  my.self." 

"  Really  ?  Ah  well,  then  yon  know 
what  it  is.  And  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
never  suit  Algy's  spirit." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not." 

Mrs.  Errington's  good  opinion  of  the 
tutor's  judgment,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably shaken,  began  to  revive. 

"  I  see  yon  know  something  of  his 
character,"  said  she,  smiling.  "  Well  then, 
the  case  stands  thus :  Algy  is  turned 
eighteen ;  he  has  had  the  best  education  I 
could  give  him — indeed,  my  chief  motive 
for  settling  in  this  ob.scure  little  hole, 
when  I  was  left  a  widow,  was  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Bodkin,  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  my  husband,  was  head  of  the 
Grammar  School  hero,  and  I  knew  I  could 
give  my  boy  the  education  of  a  gentleman — 
np  to  a  certain  point — at  small  expense.  He 
has  had  this  offer  from  the  Bri.stol  man,  and 
he  has  had  another  offer  of  a  very  different 
sort  from  my  side  of  the  house." 

"  Indeed !  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  perhaps  if  I  had  began  by 
stating  that  circumstance,  yon  might  have 
modified  your  advice,  eh,  Mr.  Diamond  ?  " 
This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  mild  raillery. 


"Why,"  answered  Mr.  Diamond,  slowly, 
'•  I  must  own  that  my  advice  usually  does 
depend  somewhat  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  under  consider- 
ation." 

"Now,  that's  candid — and  I  love 
candour,  as  I  told  you.  The  fact  is,  Lord 
Secly  married  an  Ancvam." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Errington 
looked  enquiringly  at  her  companion. 
"  You  have  heard  of  Lord  Seely  r*  "  she 
said. 

"  I  have  seen  his  name  in  the  news- 
papers, in  the  days  when  I  used  to  road 
newspapers." 

"He  is  a  most  distinguished  nobleman." 

Another  pause. 

"Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Errington,  con- 
descendingly, "  I  cannot  expect  all  that  to 
interest  you,  Mr.  Diamond.  Perhaps  there 
may  bo  a  little  family  partiality,  in  my 
estimate  of  Lord  Soely.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  married  an  Ancram. 
She  was  of  the  younger  branch,  -my 
father's  second  cousin.  When  Algy  first 
began  to  turn  his  thought.s  towards  a 
diplomatic  career " 

"Eh?" 

"  A  diplomatic Oh,  didn't  you  know  ? 

Yes ;  he  has  had  serious  thoughts  of  it 
for  some  time." 

"  Algernon  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !  And,  in  confidence,  Mr. 
Diamond,  I  think  it  would  suit  him 
admirably.  I  fancy  it  is  what  his  genius 
is  best  adapted  for.  Well,  when  I  perceived 
this  bent  in  him,  I  made — indirectly — 
application  to  Lady  Seely,  and  she  re- 
turned— also  indirectly — a  most  gracious 
answer.  She  should  bo  happy  to  receive 
Mr.  Algernon  Anci-am  Errington,  when- 
ever she  was  in  town." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"All?" 

"  All  that  you  have  to  tell  nic,  to 
modify — and  so  on  ?  " 

"  That  would  lead  to  more,  don't  you 
see  ?  Lord  Seely  has  enormous  influence, 
and  I  don't  know  anyone  better  able  to 
push  the  fortunes  of  a  young  man   like 

■^•gy-" 

"  But  has  he  promised  anything  defi- 
nite ?  " 

"  He  could  hardly  do  that,  seeing  that, 
as  yet,  he  knows  nothing  of  my  son  what- 
ever !  My  dear  Mr.  Diamond,  when  yon 
know  as  mnch  of  the  world  as  I  do,  you 
will  see  that  it  does  not  do  to  rush  at 
things  in  a  hurry.  Yon  must  give  people 
time.     Especially  a  man  like  Ijord  Seely, 
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who  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to — 
to " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  seriously  con- 
template dropping  the  substance  of  Fil- 
thorpe,  for  this  shadow  of  Seely  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Diamond !  What  very  extra- 
ordinary expressions !  " 

Mr.  Diamond  took  his  hand  from  his 
mouth,  clasped  both  hands  on  his  knee, 
and  sat  looking  into  the  fire  as  abstractedly 
as  if  there  had  been  no  other  person  within 
siglit  or  sound  of  him. 

Mrs.  Errington,  apparently  taking  it 
for  granted  that  his  attitude  was  one  of 
profound  attention  to  herself,  proceeded 
flowingly  to  justify  her  decision — for  it 
evidently  was  a  decision — to  decline  the 
Bristol  merchant's  offer  of  employment 
and  a  home  for  her  son.  Besides  Algy's 
"  genius,"  there  were  other  objections. 
Mr.  FiUhorpe  had  a  vulgar  wife  and  a 
vulgar  daughter.  Of  course  they  must 
be  vulgar.  That  was  clear.  And  who 
could  say  that  they  might  not  endeavour 
to  entangle  Algy  in  some  promise,  or 
engagement,  to  marry  the  daughter?  Nay, 
it  was  very  certain  that  they  would  make 
such  an  endeavour.  Possibly — probably — 
that  was  old  Filthorpe's  real  object  in 
inviting  his  young  relative  to  accept  a 
place  in  his  counting-house.  Indeed,  they 
might  confidently  consider  that  it  was  so. 
Of  course  Algy  would  be  a  bait  to  these 
people !  And  as  to  Lord  Seely,  Mr. 
Diamond  did  not  know  (how  should  he? 
seeing  that  he  had  been  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  in  Whitford,  and  out  of  that 
time  had  scarcely  ever  had  an  hour's  con- 
verse with  her)  that  she,  Mrs.  Errington, 
was  a  person  rather  apt  to  hide  and 
diminish,  than  unduly  blazon  forth  her 
family  glories.  And  she  was,  moreover, 
scrupulous  to  a  fault  in  the  accuracy  of 
all  her  statements.  Nevertheless,  she 
must  say  that  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
nobleman  in  England  whose  patronage 
would  have  more  weight  than  his  lord- 
ship's; and  whether  or  not,  the  brilliancy 
of  Algy's  parts,  and  the  charm  of  his 
manners,  would  be  likely  to  captivate  a 
min  of  Lord  Seely's  taste  and  cultivation. 
That  she  left  to  the  sense  and  candour  of 
any  one  who  knew,  and  could  appreciate 
her  son  ! 

Mr.  Diamond  uttered  an  odd,  smothered 
kind  of  sound. 

"  Eh  ? "  said  Mrs.  Errington,  melli- 
fluonsly. 

Tliere  was  no  answer. 

"Hnlloa!"  cried  a  blithe  voice,  as  the 


door  was  suddenly  thrown  open.     "  Why, 
you're  all  in  the  dark  here  !  " 

"  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dianond, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  and  then  sitting  down 
again,  "I  believe — I'm  afraid  I  was  almost 
asleep !  " 

CHAPTER   II. 

ALfij;RNON  Errington  came  gaily  into  the 
dim  room,  bringing  with  him  a  gust  of 
fresh,  cold  air.  His  first  act  was  to  stir 
the  fire,  which  sent  up  a  flickering  blaze. 
The  light  played  upon  the  tea-table  and 
the  two  persons  who  sat  at  it ;  and  also, 
of  course,  illuminated  the  new-comer's 
face  and  form,  which  were  such  as  to 
justify  much  of  his  mother's  pride  in  his 
appearance.  He  was  of  middle  height, 
with  a  singularly  elegant  figure,  and  finely 
shaped  hands  and  feet.  His  smooth, 
blooming  face  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  too 
girlish-looking,  but  there  was  nothing 
effeminate  in  his  bearing.  All  his  move- 
ments were  springy  and  elastic.  His  blue 
eyes — less  large,  but  more  bright  than  his 
mother's — were  full  of  vivacity,  and  a 
smile  of  mischievous  merriment  played 
round  his  mouth. 

"  Mr.  Diamond  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon 
as  be  perceived  who  was  the  other  occu- 
pant of  the  room  besides  his  mother. 

"  You're  late,"  said  the  tutor,  pulling 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  large  silver 
watch,  and  examining  the  clumsy  black 
figures  on  its  face  by  the  firelight. 

"Why,"  said  Algernon,  "I  had  no  idea 
you  were  here  !  I  thought  my  mother 
had  sent  word  to  ask  you  to  put  off  our 
reading  this  evening.  You  promised 
to  write  a  note,  mother.  Didn't  yon 
send  it  ?  " 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Errington  had 
not  sent  a  note,  had  not  even  written  one, 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Her  mind  was 
so  full  of  other  things !  And  then  when 
Mr.  Diamond  appeared,  she  did  not  explain 
at  once  that  Algernon  would  probably  not 
come  home  in  time  for  his  lesson,  because 
she  wanted  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  Mr.  Diamond.  And  they  began  to 
talk,  and  the  time  slipped  away  :  besides, 
she  knew  that  Mr.  Diamond  had  nothing 
to  do  of  an  evening,  so  it  was  not  of  much 
consequence,  was  it  ? 

Algernon  winced  at  this  speech,  and 
cast  a  quick,  furtive  look  at  his  tutor, 
who,  however,  might  have  been  deaf,  for 
any  sign  he  gave  of  having  heard  it.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  and,  addressing  Mrs. 
Errington,  declared  with  his  usual  brevity 
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tliat,  ns  no  work  was  to  bo  done,  ho  must 
forthwith  wish  hor  "Good  ovoniiig." 

'•Now,  nonsense!"  said  Mvs.  Errington. 
"  You'll  do  nothing  of  tho  kind !  Stay 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  for  once  in 
a  way." 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  I  never — it  is  not  my 
habit " 

"Not  your  habit  to  bo  sociable  !  I  know 
that ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  What  would 
you  be  doing  at  home  ?  Only  poring  over 
books  until  you  got  a  headache  !  A  littli^ 
cheerful  society  would  do  you  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  You  were  all  but  dropping 
asleep  just  now :  and  no  wonder  !  I'm 
sure,  after  teaching  all  day  in  a  close 
school,  full  of  boys  buzzing  like  so  many 
blue-bottles,  one  would  feel  as  stupid  as 
an  owl  oneself  ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  am  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
stupefying  influences,"  said  ^[r.  Diamond, 
with  a  rueful  shake  of  the  head.  And,  as 
he  spoke,  there  played  round  his  mouth 
the  faint  Hicker  of  a  smile. 

"  Now  put  youv  hat  down,  and  take 
your  seat ! "  cried  Mrs.  Errington,  autho- 
ritatively. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  ungrateful, 
but " 

"  I  had  asked  little  Rhoda  to  come  up 
after  tea  and  keep  me  company,  thinking 
I  should  be  alone.  But  you  won't  mind 
Rhoda.     She  knows  her  place." 

Mr.  Diamond  paused  in  tho  act  of  but- 
toning his  coat  across  his  breast.  "You 
are  very  kind,"  he  murmured. 

"  There,  sit  down,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  give  you  a  cup  of  excellent  tea.  I  hope 
yon  know  good  tea  when  you  get  it  'r* 
There  are  some  people  who  couldn't  tell 
my  fine  Pekoe  from  sloe-leaves.  Algy, 
bring  mo  the  kettle." 

And  Mrs.  Errington  betook  herself  to 
the  business  of  making  tea.  To  her  it 
seemed  perfectly  natural — almost  a  matt^  r 
of  course — that  Matthew  Diamond  should 
stay,  since  she  was  kind  enough  to  pvcfR 
it.  But  Algernon,  who  knew  his  tutor 
better,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
a  little  surprise  at  his  yielding. 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  ho,  as  ho  poured 
the  boiling  water  into  the  tea-pot,  "you 
may  consider  your.self  singled  out  for  high 
distinction.  Mr.  Diamond  has  consented 
at  your  request  to  stay,  after  having  said 
he  would  go  !  I  don't  believe  there's 
another  lady  in  Whitford  who  has  been 
so  honoured." 

If  Algernon  had  not  been  peering 
thi-ough  tho  clouds  of  steam  to  ascertain 


whether  tho  tea-pot  were  full  or  not,  he 
would  have  perceived  an  unwonted  flush 
mount  in  Matthew  Diamond's  face  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  then  slowly  fade 
away. 

"  And  how  did  you  find  the  doctor  and 
all  of  thcm':^"  asked  Mrs.  Errington  of  her 
son,  when  they  were  all  seated  at  the  tea- 
table. 

"  Oh,  tho  doctor's  all  right.  He  only 
came  in  for  a  few  minutes  after  morning 
school." 

"  What  did  ho  say  to  you,  Algy  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  :  something  about 
not  altogether  neglecting  my  studies  now 
I  had  left  school,  whatever  path  in  life  I 
cho.«e.  He  always  says  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know,"  answered  Algernon  carelessly. 

"  And  Mrs.  Bodkin  '?  " 

"Oh,  she's  all  right,  too." 

"  And  Minnie  ?" 

"  Oh,  she's  all — no  ;  she  was  not  quite 
so  well  as  usual,  I  think.  Mrs.  Bodkin 
said  she  had  had  a  bad  attack  of  pain  in 
the  night.  But  Minnie  didn't  mention  it. 
She  never  likes  to  be  condoled  with  and 
pitied,  you  know.  So  of  course  I  didn't 
say  anything.  It's  so  unpleasant  to  have 
to  keep  noticing  people's  health  ! " 

"  Poor  thing  ! "  said  Mrs.  Errington. 
"  What  a  misfortune  for  that  girl  to  be  a 
helpless  invalid  for  the  rest  of  her  life  !" 

"Is  her  disorder  incurable  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Diamond. 

"  Oh,  quite,  I  believe.  Spine,  you  know. 
An  accident.  And  they  say  that  when  a 
child  she  was  such  an  active  creature." 

"  Her  brain  is  active  enough  now," 
observed  Mr.  Diamond  musingly,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire.  "  I  don't  know  a 
keener,  quicker  intellect." 

"  What,  Minnie  Bodkin  ?  "  exclaimed 
Algernon,  pausing  in  the  demolition  of  a 
stout  pile  of  sliced  bread  and  butter.  "  I 
should  think  so  !  She's  as  clever  as  a  man  1 
1  mean,"  he  added,  reading  and  answering 
his  tutor's  satirically-raised  eyebrows,  as 
rapidly  as  though  he  were  replying  to  an 
articulate  observation,  "I  mean — of  course 
I  know  she's  a  deuced  deal  cleverer  than 
lots  of  men.  But  I  mean  that  Minnie 
Bodkin  is  clever  after  a  manly  fashion. 
Not  a  bit  missish.  By  Jove !  I  wish  I 
knew  as  much  Greek  as  she  does  1  " 

"I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  blue-stockings 
in  geuei-al,"  said  Airs.  Errington  ;  "  but  in 
her  case,  poor  thing,  one  must  make 
allowances." 

"  I  think  she's  pretty,"  announced  Alger- 
non, condescendingly. 
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"  She  -would  be  if  she  didn't  look  so 
sickly.  No  complexion,"  said  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton,  intently  observing  her  own  florid 
face,  unnaturally  elongated,  in  the  bowl 
of  a  spoon. 

"Don't  you  think  her  pretty,  sir?" 
asked  Algernon,  turning  to  Mr.  Diamond. 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  pretty." 

"  You  don't  go  there  very  often,  I 
think  ? "  said  Mrs.  Errington  interro- 
gatively. 

"No,  madam." 

"  Well,  now,  you  really  ought.  I  know 
you  would  be  welcome.  The  doctor  has 
more  than  once  told  me  so.  And  Mrs. 
Bodkin  is  so  very  affable  !  I'm  sure  you 
need  not  hesitate  about  going  there." 

Algernon  jumped  up  to  rejalenish  the 
tea-pot,  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
bustle,  and  began  to  rattle  out  a  volley  of 
lively  nonsense,  with  the  view  of  diverting 
his  mother's  attention  from  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Diamond's  neglect  of  the  Bodkin 
family.  He  dreaded  some  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  the  tutor  which  should  offend 
his  mother  beyond  forgiveness.  He  had 
had  experience  of  some  of  Matthew  Dia- 
mond's blunt  speeches,  of  which  Dr.  Bodkin 
himself  was  supposed  to  be  in  some  awe. 
It  was  clearly  no  business  of  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton's  where  Mr.  Diamond  chose  to  bestow 
his  visits  ;  neither  could  she  in  any  degree 
be  aware  what  reasons  ho  might  have  for 
his  conduct.  "  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  he's 
quite  capable  of  telling  my  mother  so,  if 
she  goes  too  far,"  reflected  Algernon.  So 
he  chatted  and  laughed,  as  if  from  over- 
flowing good  spirits,  until  the  peril  was 
past.  This  young  gentleman  was  so  quick 
and  flexible,  and  had  so  buoyant  a  tem- 
perament, that  he  was  reputed  more  care- 
less and  thoughtless  than  was  altogether 
the  case.  His  mind  moved  rapidly,  and 
he  had  an  instinctive  habit  of  uttering  the 
result  of  its  calculations,  in  the  most 
impulsive  way  imaginable.  You  could 
not  tell,  by  observing  Algernon's  manner, 
whether  he  were  giving  you  his  first 
thought  or  his  second. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Mrs.  Errington 
rang  to  have  the  table  cleared.  A  little 
prim  servant-maid,  in  a  coarse,  clean  apron 
and  bib,  appeared  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
and  began  to  gather  the  tea-things  toge- 
ther. Algernon  sat  down  at  the  old  harp- 
sichord, and,  after  playing  a  few  chords, 
commenced  singing  softly  iu  a  pleasant 
tenor  voice  some  fragments  of  sentimental 
ballads  in  vogue  at  that  day.  (Does  the 
reader  ask,  "and  when  was  '  that  day  ?  '  " 


He  must  content  himself  with  the  infor- 
mation that  it  was  within  a  year  or  two 
of  the  year  1830.)  Mr.  Diamond  walked 
to  the  window,  and  holding  aside  the 
blind,  stood  looking  out  at  the  dark  sky. 

All  at  once,  when  the  servant  opened 
the  door  to  go  out,  there  came  up  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  the  sound  of 
singing  ;  slow,  long-drawn,  rather  tuneless 
singing  of  a  few  voices,  male  and  female. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Errington,  "Oh  dear  me,  Sarah,  how- 
is  this  ?  " 

Algernon  made  a  comical  face  of  dis- 
gust, and  put  his  hands  to  his  ears. 

"  It  be  as  Mr.  Powell's  ha'  come  back, 
mum,"  said  Sarah,  with  much  gravity. 

"Really!  Really!"  said  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton, in  the  tone  of  one  protesting  against 
an  utterly  unjustifiable  offence. 

"Come  back!  Where  has  he  been?" 
asked  Algernon,  carelessly. 
"  On  'is  rounds,  please  sir." 
"I  do  wish  Mr.  Powell  would  choose 
some  other  time  for  his  pei-formances  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Errington,  when  the  servant 
had  left  the  room.  "  Now  Thursday — on 
Thursday,  for  instance,  we  are  going  to 
a  whist  party,  at  the  Bodkins',  and  then 
he  might  squall  out  his  psalms,  and  shout, 
and  rave,  without  annoying  anybody." 

"He'd  only  annoy  the  neighbours,"  said 
Algernon,  "  and  that  wouldn't  matter  !  " 

He  was  smiling  with  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous amusement,  and  touching 
random  notes  here  and  there  on  the 
harpsichord  with  one  finger. 

"  There  will  be  no  getting  Rhoda  up- 
stairs to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Errington. 
"Poor  little  thing!  she's  in  for  a  whole 
evening  of  psalm-singing." 

Algernon  rose  from  the  instrument 
with  a  clouded  brow.  His  face  wore  the 
petulant  look  of  a  spoUed  child,  whose  will 
has  been  unexpectedly  crossed. 

"  Deuce  take  Mr.  Powell,  and  all  Welsh 
Methodists  like  him  !  "  said  he. 

"  My  dear  Algy  !  No,  no  ;  I  cannot 
approve  of  that,  though  Mr.  Powell  is  a 
Dis.seuter.  Besides,  such  language  in  my 
presence  is  not  respectful." 

"  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Algernon, 
laughing.  And  with  the  laughter,  the 
cloud  cleared  from  his  brow.  Clouds 
never  rested  there  long. 

"  Will  you  have  a  game  of  cribbage 
with  me,  Mr.  Diamond  ?  This  naughty 
boy  will  scarcely  ever  play  with  me.     Oi", 

if  you  prefer  it,  dummy  whist ?  " 

"No  whist  for  me,"  interposed  Algernon, 
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decisively.  "  It  is  saoh  a  botheration.  Ami 
I  piny  so  atrociously  that  it  would  be  cruil 
to  n.sk  Mr.  Diamond  to  sit  down  with  me." 

Witlithat  ho  returned  to  tho  harpsichord, 
and  bogjm  singing  softly  to  himself  in 
snatches. 

"  Cribbage  then  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Erriugton 
in  her  mellow,  measured  tones. 

Mr.  Diamond  let  fall  the  blind  from  his 
hand  so  roughly,  that  the  wooden 'roller 
rattled  against  the  wainscot,  and  advanced 
to  the  table  where  Mrs.  Errington  was 
alreadysettingforth  the  cards  and  cribbage- 
board.  He  sat  down  without  a  word,  cut 
the  cards  as  she  directed,  shuffled,  dealt, 
and  played  in  a  moody  sort  of  silent 
manner;  which,  however,  did  not  affect 
Mrs.  Errington's  nerves  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  there  went  on  beneath 
Algernon's  love-songs,  and  the  few  utter- 
ances of  the  players  which  the  game 
necessitated,    a    kind    of     accompanying 


FORMOSA  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 

In  ll)8:3,  the  island  of  Foi-mosa  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Pekin  govern- 
ment. There  is  not  much  to  tell  about 
its  previous  history.  According  to  some 
Chinese  MS>S.  preserved  at  Alacao,  it 
was  not  discovered  by  the  Chinese  till 
IISO;  though,  fond  as  junks  are  known 
to  be  of  hugging  the  coast,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  for  ages  upon  ages  they  could 
have  failed  to  find  a  big  island,  not  much 
further  from  the  mainland  than  ]5riiuliMi 
is  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  not 
so  far  as  Dublin  is  from  Holyhead.  Of 
what  the  Chinese  did  there  while  they 
had  it  to  themselves,  wo  know  little 
or  nothing.  They  did  not  teach  the 
natives  much;  for  the  poor  creatures  knew 
very  little  indeed  when  Europeans  came 
among  them.  No  doubt  they  fished  as 
usual    for   sea-slug,    and   gathered  edible 


bourdon  of  voices  from  down-stairs.  Some-    birds'  nests;  and  they  had  found  out  that 


times  one  single  voice  would  rise  in 
passionate  tones,  almost  as  if  in  wrath. 
Then  came  singing  again,  which,  softened 
by  distance,  had  a  wild,  wailing  character 
of  ineffable  melancholy.  Algernon  paused 
in  his  fitful  playing  and  singing,  as  though 
nnwillmg  to  be  in  dissonance  with  those 
long-drawn  sounds.  Mrs.  Errington  calmly 
continued  to  exclaim,  "  Fifteen  six,"  and 
"two  for  his  heels,"  without  regard  to 
anything  but  her  game. 

When  the  rubber  was  at  an  end,  ilr. 
Diamond  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

He  lingered  a  little  in  doing  so.  He 
lingered  in  taking  np  his  hat,  and  in 
buttoning  his  coat  across  his  breast. 

"  Have  yon  not  anything  warmer  to  put 
on  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Errington.  "  Dear  me,  it 
is  very  wrong  to  go  out  of  this  snug  room 
into  the  air — and  the  wind  has  got  np, 
too ! — with  no  more  wrap  than  you  have 
been  sitting  in,  here  by  the  fire  !  Algy, 
lend  him  yonr  great-coat." 

"Thank  you,  no.  Good  night,"  said 
the  tutor,  and  walked  off  without  further 
ceremony. 

He  still  lingered,  however,  in  descend- 
ing the  stairs;  and  yet  more  in  passing 
the  door  of  a  parlour,  whence  came  a 
murmnr  of  voices.  Finally,  he  let  himself 
out  at  the  street-door,  and  encountering  a 
bleak  gust  of  wind,  set  oft  down  the  sik-nt 
street  at  a  round  pace. 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Matthew  !  "  was 
his  mental  ejaculation,  as  he  strode  along 
with  his  head  bent  down,  and  his  gloveless 
hands  plunged  deep  into  his  pockets. 


the  camphor-wood  of  the  island  is  finer 
than  any  in  China,  and  had  begun  to  cut 
it  down  pretty  largely. 

In  lh2[;  or  thereabouts,  the  Portuguese 
sighted  a  big  island,  with  high  mountains, 
and  with  such  lovely  peeps  of  wooded  glen, 
and  sweet  grassy  valley,  that  they  called  it 
Formosa,  the  beautiful.  After  the  Portu- 
guese came  the  Spanish;  and  then,  iu  lij24, 
the  Dutch  founded  a  factory  on  the  north 
coast ;  built  a  fort— Fort  Zealand  (the 
huge  tamarind-tree,  which  is  the  only 
landmark  to  the  wretched  harbour  of 
Taiwan-fou,  is  still  called  Zealaudia)  ;  and 
thought  themselves  so  secure  in  their 
position  that  they  started  missions  to  the 
aborigines,  and  translated  parts  of  the 
Bible  into  Formo.san.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
for  the  natives  that  some  European 
power  did  not  continue  to  hold  the  island. 
Any  one  of  the  three  who  settled  there 
would  have  been  better  than  the  Chinese, 
who  have  done  nothing  for  the  aborigines 
but  gradually  improve  them  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  If  I  were  tutelary  deity  of 
Formo.sa,  and  had  been  given  my  choice,  I 
shonld  have  preferred  the  Spaniards.  Their 
own  country  is  not  a  picture  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  but  thf  y  seem  to  have  the  gift  of 
improving  subject  races,  instead  of  exter- 
minating them.  Not  far  south  of  For- 
mosa, in  the  Philippines,  they  have  done 
a  really  good  work.  The  Tagal  abori- 
gines are  as  contented  a  set  sis  any  in 
the  world :  the  Spaniards  have  taught 
them  to  work  and  to  like  work,  and  have 
trained  their  musical    capacity   till    they 
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have  become  a  nation  of  concert  givers. 
Indeed,  on  the  "  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  "  principle,  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  Philippines  to  be  a  success;  and, 
had  the  semi- religious  settlement  which 
the  Spaniards  made  in  Formosa  flourished, 
I  see  no  reason  why  Formosa  should 
not  have  become  another  Luzon.  The 
Formosans  are  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Tagals,  black-toothed  betel-chewers,  not 
at  all  akin  to  the  Chinese,  nor  yet  wholly 
Malay.  They  are  not  a  bad  people  ; 
though,  of  course,  it  was  needful  to  get 
up  a  cry  against  them  to  justify  the 
Japanese  invasion.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  the 
missionary,  gives  them  a  character  which 
would  suit  most  "  natives  " — "  harmless 
when  not  provoked." 

That  Mantchu-Tartar  conquest,  which 
gave  China  its  present  rulers,  drove  the 
Dutchont  of  Formosa.  Beaten  on  the  main- 
land, a  great  number  of  Chinese  (twenty- 
five  thousand,  say  the  records)  went 
across  to  Formosa.  Perhaps  the  Chinese 
expected  that  the  Tartars  would  dis- 
apjiear  as  quickly  as  they  had  come ;  at 
any  rate,  they  thought  Formosa  a  handy 
place  from  which  to  watch  events.  So 
they  gave  notice  to  the  Dutch — "  We 
want  our  island,  and  you  must  go,  if  you 
please."  For  a  while  there  was  room  for 
both ;  for  one  Nicholaus  (an  odd  name  for  a 
Chinaman),  a  man  baptised  and  brought 
up  at  Macao,  who  had  grown  to  be  the 
richest  merchant  on  Formosa,  took  the 
command  of  the  refugees,  fitted  out  a  fleet 
against  the  Tartars,  and  swept  the  coast 
from  Amoy  northward.  At  last  he  was 
enticed  to  Pekin,  and  his  son  Koshinga 
was  driven  off  from  the  Chinese  sea- 
board, and  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the 
island.  He  then  plainly  told  the  Dutch 
that  they  must  decamp ;  but  Governor 
Coyet  did  not  see  it  at  all.  He  sent 
to  Batavia,  and  brought  up  the  Dutch 
fleet ;  on  the  coming  of  which  Koshinga 
seemed  so  mild  and  peaceable  that  the 
admiral  made  up  his  mind  that  Coyet  had 
been  frightening  himself  about  nothing, 
and  that  he  and  his  guns  were  not  at  all 
wanted.  So  the  fleet  sailed  off,  and  the 
Chinese  at  once  began  theii*  attack.  They 
carried  one  fort,  and  then  the  town  was 
abandoned  to  them ;  bat  Fort  Zealand 
they  could  not  take.  The  Dutch  had 
fifteen  hundred  men,  the  enemy  as  many 
thousands ;  but,  whenever  they  oame  on, 
the  only  result  was  that  the  streets  were 
heaped  with  Chinese  dead,  and  the  fort 
held  out  as  before.     The  Chinese  attack 


had  been  so  sudden  tbat  they  had  taken  a 
great  many  prisoners — missionaries  and 
others ;  and  now,  through  them,  they 
tried  to  force  a  surrender.  One  of  these 
men,  the  story  tells,  behaved  like  the 
Roman  Regulus ;  he  had  lived  for  years 
on  the  island,  and  Koshinga  trusted  a 
great  deal  to  his  influence  with  the  gover- 
nor, and  offered  him  great  rewards  if  he 
could  bring  about  a  capitulation,  threaten- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  with  fearful 
punishment  if  he  did  not  succeed.  The 
missionary  went,  and  strongly  advised  his 
countrymen  to  hold  out  and  to  send  again 
to  Batavia  for  help.  Noticing  the  anger  of 
the  Chinese  envoys  who  accompanied  him, 
Coyet  b?gged  him  to  stay  in  the  fort.  "  No, 
I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word,"  he  said,  and 
went  back,  and  was  tortured  to  death  in 
sight  of  his  countrymen.  Instead  of  send- 
ing to  Batavia,  Coyet  seems  to  have  sought 
help  from  the  Tartars  at  Pekin.  The  only 
narrative  I  can  find  of  the  matter  is  from 
a  Russian  source,  and  is  not  very  clear. 
Anyhow,  a  breach  was  at  last  made  in 
the  walls  of  Fort  Zealand,  and  Coyet 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  island. 

This  was  in  1662.  Eight  years  later, 
our  East  India  Company,  which  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  feeling 
about  among  these  distant  places,  before 
it  settled  in  good  earnest  to  the  work  of 
which  our  great  Indian  Empire  is  the 
result,  began  to  have  dealings  with  the 
king  of  Taywan,  as  they  called  Koshinga 
(Taiwan  being  the  Chinese  name  of  the 
island).  They  got  leave  to  set  up  a 
factory,  on  condition  "  that  we  may  sell  or 
truck  our  goods  with  whom  we  please, 
and  likewise  that  all  may  have  the  same 
free  trade  with  us ;  that  upon  all  occasions 
we  may  have  access  to  the  king's  person, 
and  that  he  shall  right  us  in  all  wrongs ; 
that  all  exports  be  free,  and  that  whatever 
the  king  imports  shall  pay  no  custom  ;  " 
but  there  is  the  important  addition  that 
all  ships  which  put  into  port  shall  give  up 
their  guns  and  ammunition  till  they  sail 
again.  Formosa,  on  these  terms,  didn't  pay. 
Tliere  was  little  trade,  and  the  fair-seeming 
conditions  turned  out  vexatious.  In  1681 
the  Company  gave  up  its  factory,  and  two 
years  after  the  Mantchus  conquered  the 
island,  and  annexed  it  to  the  government 
of  Tokien,  of  which  Amoy  is  the  cnpital. 

From  the  time  the  C'ompany  left  it,  the 
history  of  Formosa  is  a  blank.  The  abori- 
gines have  mostly  been  gradually  pushed 
south  and  east,  across  the  great  range  of 
volcanic  mountains  which  cuts  the  island 
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in  two ;  of  com-se  snmc  of  them  liavo  Ix-eii 
tamed  by  the  Chinese,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  latter  Lave  run  wild,  burst  away 
from  eti'iuotte,  and  mandarins,  and  his 
oscellency  the  deputy  at  Taiwan-fou,  and 
taken  to  tho  mountains.  Even  Chinamen 
sometimes  get  restless.  When  they  do  so 
at  homo,  a.s  a  rule  they  turn  pirates ; 
but  as  Formosa  is  a  poor  place  for  pirates 
^for  two  hundred  miles  at  a  stretch  there 
is  no  port  of  any  kind — a  lawless  China- 
man, in  Formosa,  takes  not  to  the  sea, 
but,  like  Robin  Hood,  to  the  good  green 
wood ;  and  very  good  the  greenwood  is,  as 
soon  as  you  have  passed  the  foggy,  marshy 
plains,  rich  with  volcanic  detritus,  where 
some  of  tho  finest  rice  in  the  world  is 
grown,  and  whence  sugar  is  largely 
exported  to  China.  The  coast  is  far  less 
interesting;  it  is  mostly  fringed  with  low 
sand  hills,  and  at  low  water  the  tide  runs 
out  a  great  way,  leaving  a  broad  beach, 
covered  with  innumerable  little  lemon- 
colonred  crabs.  As  regulai-ly  as  the  tide 
goes  out,  down  come  the  monkeys  (the 
island  swarms  with  them)  and  go  crab- 
hunting  ;  but  to  look  on  at  this  becomes 
wearisome  after  a  time,  and,  as  there  is  no 
other  kind  of  fun  going,  a  man's  only 
consolation  is  that  the  coast  is  wonder- 
fully healthy.  During  the  wet  season, 
when  it  rains  every  day,  as  it  can  only 
rain  in  the  tropics,  up  in  the  hills, 
there  is  seldom  a  drop  on  the  coast.  Oi 
course  there  is  a  typhoon  now  und  thcu ; 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  cuts  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  island,  so  it  is  just  in  the  zone 
for  typhoons;  and  then  trees  are  torn  up, 
houses  blown  down,  and  you  hear  tlie 
bamboo  canes  in  the  forest  grinding  against 
each  other,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  a 
hundred  organs.  In  1 782,  the  whole  island 
was  devastated  by  a  fearful  hurricane. 

Excepting  the  monkeys,  there  are  very 
few  fera'  naturtv — none  in  fact,  excejit 
the  stag,  the  wild  buffalo,  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous wild  pig.  It  is  the  .same  on  the 
Philippines  ;  whereas  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land there  arc  tigers  and  such  like — a 
proof,  they  say,  that  Formosa  was  not 
broken  off  from  China,  but  possibly  once 
joined  to  Luzon,  the  Bashee  and  other 
groups  of  islets  remaining  as  •'  survivals  " 
of  the  junction.  If  monkeys  alionnd  on 
land  (so  much  so  that  one  of  the  chief 
peaks  is  called  Mount  Ap  )  alligators  are 
equallynnmerous  in  the  water.  Theyswarm 
so  that  it  is  seldom  safe  to  cross  a  river  in 
a  light  boat,  or  on  a  pony — for  the  island 
boasts  a  few  Chinese  ponies,  imported  for 


the   use   of   luxurious   Europeans   or  fat 
mandarins. 

Then,  the  underground  wealth  matches 
the  beauty  of  tho  surface.  There  are 
mines  of  gold  and  copper ;  and  coal  is 
already  largely  worked.  Petroleum,  too, 
"  the  fuel  of  the  future,"  is  found  here 
as  in  most  other  places ;  and  there  are  the 
virgin  forests,  which  will  soon  get  ruined 
(as  they  have  been  nearly  all  the  world 
over)  when  civilised  man  plants  himself 
firmly  in  the  country. 

Such  is  Formosa.  Its  aborigines, 
"  harmless  when  not  provoked,"  are  tine 
specimens  of  humanity.  The  weaklings 
die  ofl',  and  the  survivors  ai'e  wonderfully 
well  shaped,  and  so  strong  that,  if  they 
escape  the  chances  of  savage  life,  they  are 
out  hunting  or  fighting  at  three  score 
years  and  ten,  as  keenly  as  it  they  were 
barely  out  of  their  teens.  Everybody  goes 
armed ;  the  ploughman  and  shepherd  have 
their  bows  ready,  just  as  the  Jews  had 
when  they  were  building  their  city  wall. 
Besides  bow.s  and  arrows,  they  have  very 
broad  swords,  and  a  few  old  Chinese 
matchlocks,  which  they  never  use  without 
a  "  rest "  to  take  aim  from.  When 
provoked  they  have  an  ugly  trick  of 
waiting  for  you  at  a  comer,  and  cutting 
you  down  as  you  pass.  Still,  missionaries 
do  not  despair  of  them  ;  the  old  Spanish 
work  still  lingers  on,  and  the  English  and 
Americans  aro  at  it — the  former  (their 
enemies  say)  combining  a  profitable  trade, 
in  East  India  opium  and  Manchester  goods, 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  much  as 
in  Tonga  and  elsewhere  they  manage  to 
make  a  very  good  penny  out  of  arrow- 
root. 

Unattractive  as  the  natives  arc,  the  island 
is  coveted  by  moic  than  one  European 
power.  Three  years  ago,  the  Germans 
offered  the  Chinese  government  five  million 
dollars  for  it.  There  was  no  indemnity  to 
pay  just  then ;  so  China  refused.  But  after 
the  next  opium,  or  treaty-port,  or  mission- 
ary war,  the  emperor  may,  perhaps,  be 
compelled  to  sell,  t^uite  lately  Italy  has 
been  trying,  in  a  humbler  way,  to  plant  a 
factory  ;  but,  hitherto,  with  little  success. 
Last  year,  however,  Formosa  was  a  great 
deal  in  the  newspapers;  every  mail  brought 
news  of  tho  expected  rupture  between 
Cliina  and  Japan;  and  all  because  a  few 
Japanese  fishermen  had  been  massacred  by 
the  aborigines,  on  the  south-east  of  For- 
mosa. Japan  conveniently  forgot  that,  not 
many  years  ago,  it  was  her  custom  also 
to  kill  those  unlucky  enough  to  be  ship- 
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wrecked  on  her  shores  ;  najr,  moreover,  to 
kill  any  Japanese,  who,  having  been  cast 
away  on  any  foreign  land,  should  after- 
wards get  back  to  his  native  country.  But 
Japan  is  now  civilised — she  has  railways, 
telegraphs,  an  army  dressed  up  in  European 
clothes,  and,  above  all,  a  national  debt.  No 
wonder  she  felt  aggrieved  at  the  barbarism 
of  the  Forniosans. 

Why  they  should  have  become  so 
barbarous  all  of  a  sudden  is  a  mystery; 
for,  eight  years  ago,  an  American  (Legen- 
dre.  Consul  at  Amoy)  took  occasion, 
from  the  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the 
Rover,  to  go  over  to  Formosa,  "interview" 
several  chiefs — notablythe  great  Tok-etok 
— and  make  a  compact,  whereby  all  ship- 
wrecked folks  should  be  held  to  ransom, 
instead  of  being  killed.  It  was  a  bold 
thing  to  do ;  and  for  some  time  it  was 
successful.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  1871,  when  a  junk  belong- 
ing to  an  English  company  put  in  to 
cut  wood.  After  getting  a  load,  it  was 
caught  in  a  typhoon  and  swamped, 
with  the  loss  of  seventeen  out  of  a  crew 
of  thirty-five.  The  eighteen  survivors 
were  not  kiUed,  but  shut  up  in  a  shed,  and 
word  was  passed  on  across  the  island  to 
Mr.  Pickering,  the  agent  at  Taiwan-fou. 
He  at  once  sent  two  Englishmen  south- 
ward to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
matter ;  and  the  journey  (in  great  part  on 
foot)  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  friend  is,  in  its 
way,  as  noteworthy  as  that  of  the  Porrests 
across  Western  Australia.  From  the  natives 
they  met  with  no  hindrance  ;  once  only  a 
Boutan  (the  Boutans  are  the  wildest  tribe, 
in  the  extreme  south-east),  probably  drunk 
with  bhang  or  opium,  drew  his  big  sword, 
and  began  to  dance  round  them,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  looking 
in  general  as  if  he  was  going  to  "  run 
a-muck."  But  just  as  they  were  getting 
frightened,  out  rushed  the  man's  wife,  tall 
and  comely  like  most  of  the  Boutan  women, 
wrenched  the  sword  out  of  her  husband's 
hand,  and  drove  him,  with  much  scolding, 
into  his  hut.  Next  day  the  poor  fellow 
came  and  humbly  begged  pardon,  oficring 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
women's  rights  are  respected  in  lat.  23^  N. 
long.  121°  E.  Arrived  at  Tok-o-tok's 
village,  they  founti  that  chief  out  hunting, 
but  were  hospitably  received  by  his  wives, 
who  gave  them  venison  cooked  in  half-a- 
dozen  ways,  fresh  pork,  delicious  rice,  and 
the  alternative  between  splendidly  pure 
water  and  shamsou  (sweet-potato  .spirit). 
Of  course  two  white  men  at  dinner  brought 


the  whole  village  to  look  on;  but,thoughthe 
lattice-work  hut,  which  was  Tok-e-tok's 
palace,  was  beset  with  eager  eyes,  not  a  soul 
incommoded  them.  If  any  one  was  pushed 
in  by  the  press  outside,  a  look  from  the  ladies 
sufficed  to  send  him  out  utterly  ashamed  of 
himself.  On  the  whole  the  story  reminds  us 
of  the  old  prints  of  the  French  king  dining 
in  public,  with  the  eager  Parisians  watch- 
ing the  while  ;  though,  probably,  the  Pari- 
sians were  more  pushing  than  the  Bou- 
tans. Even  now-a-days  we,  in  England, 
know  something  of  this  crowding  to  see 
distinguished  personages  eat. 

Very  early  next  day  the  chief  came  back, 
and  at  oncearrangedan open-air  conference, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  an  old  woman 
stepping  into  the  midst  of  the  assemblage, 
and  chanting  an  invocation  to  peace  and 
goodwill.  It  was  arranged  that  the  eighteen 
should  be  .sent  to  Taiwan-fou  as  soon  as  the 
ransom,  according  to  tariff,  had  been  paid. 
The  delight  of  these  poor  creatures,  who 
thought  they  were  being  kept  to  be  eaten, 
may  well  be  imagined,  and  Mr.  Hughes  was 
anxious  to  return  with  all  speed  and  send 
the  money.  But  Tok-e-Tok  insisted  on 
their  staying  to  a  great  feast ;  and  they, 
judging  (a  little  harshly,  to  my  thinking) 
that  they  were  on  ticklish  ground,  and 
that  it  only  needed  two  or  three  glasses  of 
shamsou  to  turn  their  kind  hosts  into 
furious  madmen,  thought  it  best  to  yield. 
Thoy  were  not  kept  long  waiting.  A  hun- 
dred hunters  sallied  out  at  once,  and 
returned  in  a  few  hours  loaded  with 
deer,  boars,  and  small  game ;  these  were 
skinned,  and  the  feast  began  as  quickly  as 
the  feasts  described  in  Homer  or  Virgil. 
What  astonished  the  white  men  was  that 
while  everybody  else  had  a  layer  of  banana 
leaves  for  plates,  for  them  were  set  plate, 
knife,  fork — all  complete.  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  and  Stoke -upon -Trent  had 
managed  to  get  their  goods  right  into 
the  wildest  part  of  Formosa,  as,  indeed, 
they  somehow  manage  to  get  them 
everywhere.  The  feast  over,  the  war- 
dance  began,  and  then  (by  way  of  ballet) 
a  wonderful  imitation  of  a  cock-fight ; 
and  at  last,  by  moonlight,  the  whole  tribe 
escorted  the  two  whites  to  their  boundary, 
and,  in  their  fashion,  bade  them  good 
speed.  In  duo  time  the  eighteen  were 
safely  handed  over  to  I^tr.  Pickering. 

If  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  Boutan  proce- 
dure, it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they 
could  so  far  have  forgotten  themselves  as 
to  have  killed,  in  1878,  fifty  Japanese 
subjects.      I  believe  there  must  be  some 
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mistake  in  the  tinnibers  ;  thonsrh  JnpRueso 
practice  nnd  tho  memories  of  (Uir  own 
■wreckers  make  ngly  stories  of  that  kind 
credible  enonirh.  Bnt  the  Japiinese 
wanted  a  -war  to  keep  their  army  in 
fifood  hnmonr.  It  is  not  everylxidy  in 
Japan  who  likes  the  wholesale  chantjes, 
which  have  stripped  the  daiinios  of  their 
hereditary  priviles^es,  forced  rich  and  poor 
to  alter  their  style  of  dress,  broken  np 
the  priesthood — in  fact,  done  more,  in  six 
years,  than  has  been  done  in  Europe  in  as 
many  centuries.  Railways  and  telegraphs 
and  iron-clads  and  paper-money  are  all 
g^od  in  their  way,  thongh  Japnncso  Tories 
may  well  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  when 
the  export  of  gold  was  forbidden  ;  but 
the  Samonrai  (military  dependents  of  the 
chiefs)  are  a  large  class,  suddenly  thrown 
ont  of  the  means  of  life,  and  deprived  of 
social  consideration.  They  had  been  rest- 
less for  some  time  ;  and  two  years  ago  a 
revolt  broke  ont  in  Kinsin,  the  cry  being, 
"  War  with  Corea  ;  death  to  the  Jo-i 
(strangers)  ;  restoration  of  feudalism." 
Only  by  great  efforts  were  the  insurgents, 
who  had  bnmt  a  castle  and  beaten  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Mikado's  troops,  crushed, 
before  the  revolt  had  spread  over  the 
whole  group  of  islands.  Just  then  the 
Japanese  envoy,  who  in  1873  managed, 
along  with  the  European  envoys,  to  get 
himself  presented  to  tlie  Chinese  emperor, 
returned.  He  had  brought  the  Formosan 
oatrages  very  strongly  before  the  Pekin 
government ;  bnt  Prince  Kung's  answer 
had  been  :  "  non  possnmus — we  are  power- 
less, unhappily,  in  South  Formosa."  The 
Japanese  were  naturally  angry;  Legondre, 
who  had  gone  back  with  them  from  Pekin 
to  Jeddo,  and  who  in  1871  had  been  sur- 
veying on  the  Formosan  coast,  offered 
maps  and  charts ;  and,  since  the  alternative 
seemed  to  lie  between  a  foreign  war  and 
disaffection  at  home,  the  cry  was,  "  If 
China  cannot  or  will  not  right  us,  we  must 
right  ourselves." 

There  was  not  much  danger,  except 
from  typhoons ;  for  the  fighting  men  of 
the  eighteen  independent  Formosan  tribes 
do  not  number  altogether  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  those  whom 
the  Japanese  despatches  characterised  a.i 
"  bad  "  they  only  estimated  at  six  hundred. 
Still  there  was  this  risk ;  the  Formosan 
expedition  might  lead  to  a  war  with  China, 
an<l  in  snch  a  war  defeat  would  have  been 
ruinous — wonld  have  thrown  Japan  back 
some  centnries  at  least,  and  would  have 
brought  into  the  field  Russia  or  Germany, 


who  are  eagerly  watching  to  force  them- 
selves in  as  allies. 

The  expedition  was,  like  all  snch  affairs, 
when  undertaken  by  a  trader -ridden 
country  like  Japan,  ten  times  as  costly 
as  it  ouglit  to  have  been;  a  whole  swarm 
of  white  jobbers  and  traders  had  some- 
thing or  other  to  get  off  their  h.inds, 
which  was,  of  course,  bought  at  the  seller's 
price.  Last  May  it  sailed — three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  in  three  war  steamers, 
a  gunboat,  and  an  armed  sloop,  besides  a 
transport  full  of  mechanics,  with  frames, 
(fee,  to  build  houses  for  a  little  colony. 
Three  Boutan  villages  were  soon  ablaze ; 
and  there  was  a  battle  np  a  valley,  in 
which  the  Japanese  lost  twelve  killed  and 
wounded.  They  killed  the  chief  and  his 
son,  known  by  their  silver  finger-rings, 
and  so  terrified  the  other  tribes  that  thoy 
came  in  to  make  submission,  bringing  dried 
fish  and  firewood.  In  July  the  grand  battle 
took  place.  The  heights  were  stormed  ; 
the  Boutans  fired  their  matchlocks  under 
cover  of  their  leaf- thatched  huts,  but 
they  were  beaten  out,  and  what  became 
of  the  survivors  nobody  knows.  If  they 
did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  mountains 
they  were  probably  cait  to  pieces  by  tho 
other  tribes.  And  so  Japan  took  full 
rank  as  a  civilised  state  by  exterminating 
a  tribe  of  barbarians.  It  is  a  little  unplea- 
sant to  learn  that  the  Japanese  cut  off  and 
carried  away  tho  heads  of  their  dead 
enemies ;  but  then  they  have  only  had,  at 
most,  ten  year.s^  of  European  culture. 

Then  followed  a  great  peace-making. 
The  Japanese  general  distributed  flags  to 
all  tho  tribes  who  had  made  submission, 
and  gave  them  champa  gne,  which  so  touched 
their  hearts,  that  thoy  burst  into  tear.?, 
cursed  the  Boutans,  and  swore  eternal 
friendship  to  the  Mikado. 

All  this  time  the  Chinese  had  made  no 
sign ;  Japanese  energy  seemed  to  have 
paralyzed  them  ;  but  now  that  everything 
was  over,  the  taotai  (governor)  posted  up 
a  proclamation  in  Taiwan-fon,  telling  the 
people  that  "  the  Japanese  came  to  punish 
the  murderous  Boutans.  They  have 
punished  them;  bnt,  as  thcj  seem  inclined 
to  prolong  their  stay,  the  Chinese  I'lmperor 
tells  me  he  has  sent  two  high  officers  to 
order  them  to  go.  The  Boutans  were  to 
blame ;  but  it  was  our  business  to  deal 
with  them.  Meanwhile,  the  emperor  bids  all 
the  tribes  to  put  aside  their  arras,  and  go 
on  with  their  usual  work  ;  ho  will  settle 
matters  with  Japan."  In  this  way  tho 
Chinese  avoided  a  war — by  delaying  all  in- 
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terference  until  the  Japanese  had  done  every- 
thing that  they  had  the  slightest  excuse  for 
doing.  Sa'igo,  the  Japanese  general,  of 
course,  declined  to  give  way  to  the  two 
commissioners:  "we  are  here;  and  we  shall 
hold  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  our  ship- 
wrecked people."  "But  yon  mustn't  stay," 
said  the  Chinese ;  and  at  last,  after  much 
diplomacy  and  many  fierce  messages, 
Japan  caved  in  for  the  present,  and 
Formosa  is  no  longer  a  casus  belli. 

But  what  has  happened  is  enough  to 
make  ns  thoughtful  for  the  future.  A 
hostile  encounter  between  China  and 
Japan,  with  their  huge  armies  and  grow- 
ing steam  fleets,  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
effect  on  India ;  and  India  touched,  means 
England  alarmed.  So  even  the  little- 
known  island  of  Formosa  may  at  any  time 
be  the  cause  of  trouble  here  in  the  west. 


MARIGOLD. 

A  ROMANCE  IN  AN  OLD   GARDEN. 
IN    FOUE   CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER   IV. 

When  Marigold  arrived  at  Hildebrand 
Towers,  she  found  Poll  Haekett  sitting  in 
an  arm-chair,  by  her  fireside,  wrapped  up  in 
flannels,  and  unable  to  move  any  member 
except  her  tongue.  All  her  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  ringing  the  changes  upon 
one  iiiea;  whether  or  not  the  news  could 
be  true,  that  the  master  of  Hildebrand 
Towers  had  been  found  at  last.  Some- 
times, she  was  perfectly  sure  there  was  not 
a  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  lamented  bitteily 
the  accident  of  her  own  state  of  temporary 
helplessness. 

"To  think  of  me  sittin'  here  like  a 
mummy,  or  a  cripple,  for  the  master  to 
walk  in  upon,  as  if  I  had  been  takin'  my 
money  for  nothin'  but  a  shelter  to  my 
own  pour  bones,  all  these  years.  Me,  that 
was  always  on  the  trot,  in  an'  out,  up  an' 
down,  expectin'  an'  expectin',  and  pre- 
parin'  to  that  degree,  that  I  declare  my 
mind's  a'most  wore  out  wid  the  dint  of 
the  perpetual  preparation.  '  Never  you 
leave  off  bein'  ready,'  said  the  ould 
mistress  to  me  afore  she  died,  and  I  never 
did,  as  Peter  Lally  can  witness  to  you. 
All  the  coals  that  has  been  burned  to 
death  in  them  rooms  for  nothin' !  All  the 
chickens  that  has  been  fattened,  over  an' 
over  again,  runnin  up  to  my  feet  an' 
askin'  to  be  killed  for  tlie  master's  dinner! 
An  now  to  think  of  him  waitin'  till  I'm 
pinned  to  my  chair  like  a  good-for- 
nothing.  An'  comin'  walkin'  in  di.sgusted 
because  everything's  at  sixes  and  sevens  !  " 


"  But  they're  not  at  sixes  and  sevens  !  " 
Marigold  would  cry.  "  The  fires  are 
blazing  beautifully,  all  through  the  upper 
rooms  ;  there  isn't  a  speck  of  dust  any- 
where, for  I've  just  been  all  round  with  a 
duster.  I've  even  got  in  some  scarlet  berries 
off  the  old  garden  wall,  to  mix  with  the  ivy 
in  the  big  vases,  in  the  drawing-room. 
There's  provision  for  a  good  dinner  in  the 
larder,  and  six  pairs  of  sheets  aired  as  dry  as 
can  be.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
place  that  isn't  as  it  should  be,  except  one 
little  hole  in  the  carpet,  on  the  stair  that 
goes  up  to  the  attics,  and  I  mean  to  darn 
it  directly.  So  make  your  mind  easy.  Poll 
Haekett,  and  let  me  give  you  a  good 
rubbing  with  this  liniment !  " 

B  ut  the  next  day  Poll  had  a  new  cause 
for  uneasiness. 

"Nonsense,  child!"  she  said  to  Mari- 
gold. "  Stop  wastin'  your  trouble  all  for 
nothing.  There's  no  more  a  master  comin' 
here  nor  you're  goiii'  to  Australia,  only 
wicked  talk  of  mischievious  people  to 
throw  me  into  a  fever,  and  me  with  the 
rheumatism.  Go  out  an'  tell  Peter  Lally 
not  to  be  makin'  a  fool  of  himself,  dreamin' 
over  triumphant  arches,  for  I  seen  them 
in  his  eye  last  night,  an'  him  talkin'  to  me  ; 
and  then  come  back  an'  settle  down  hero 
wid  your  sewin'  or  something  !  " 

And  Marigold,  glad  to  get  away 
awhile,  put  on  her  cloak,  and  went  out 
along  the  damp  gravel  paths,  by  the 
trim  lawns,  and  ancient  gardens,  to  the 
ivied  corner  where  stood  Peter  Lally's 
dwelling,  in  the  angle  of  two  peach-tree- 
covered  walls.  As  she  went  along,  two  or 
three  of  Poll's  fretful  words  rang  in  her 
ears,  with  a  perplexing  pertinacity.  "  No 
more  nor  you  are  going  to  Australia," 
said  a  voice  in  her  ear;  and  answered 
itself  again,  "  Perhaps  you  arc  going  to 
Australia !  " 

Peter  Lally  was  sitting  in  his  cottage, 
with  his  chair  drawn  to  the  heartli, 
and  his  pipe  lying  unlighted  on  the 
hob  beside  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
absently  on  a  smouldering  piece  of  wood 
in  the  grate,  and  there  was  a  general 
look  about  him,  which  suggested  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred.  Peter 
was  iu  noway  a  chilly  kind  of  man,  and 
not  given  to  sitting  by  his  fireside  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

"  Oh,  aye  !  "  said  Peter  to  Marigold. 
"  She's  on  the  turn  now.  Poll  takes  a  try 
at  every  opinion  under  the  sun,  an'  of 
coorse  she  must  happen  on  the  right  one 
sometimes.    She's  not  hit  on  it  now,  how- 
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somdover.  We  mnst  pivo  her  another 
day  or  two  to  be  round  at  the  truth." 

•'  What  is  the  truth,  then,  Peter  ?  "  said 
Marigold  ;  "  for  this  was  truth  with  you 
only  yesterday." 

"  But  twenty-four  hours  has  gone  by 
since  thou,  my  girl ;  and  there's  many  a 
thing  knocked  down  or  put  on  its  feet  in 
as  many  seconds.  There's  a  message  come 
in  to  me  an  hour  ago,  an'  it  has  took  the 
breath  out  o'  me,  somehow ;  so  that  I  cannot 
do  fair  by  my  dixonary  words.  I'll  lie  able 
to  talk  to  you  this  evening,  little  Marigold. 
When  the  lawyer  gentleman  arrives,  I'll 
have  my  wits  got  ready." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Peter  ?  "  said 
ilarigold.  "  You  don't  want  me  to  keep 
puzzling  at  a  riddle  until  evening  ?  " 

"The  master's  found !  "  said  Peter,  liftingr 
his  gray  head,  and  gazing  at  the  girl,  half 
in  triumph,  and  half  in  blind  amazement 
at  his  own  statement.  "  The  lawyer  '11  be 
here  to-night,  to  bid  us  what  to  do  !  Go 
off,  now,  and  talk  your  woraeu-talk  over 
it ;  for  Peter's  too  dumbfounded  to  make 
head  or  tail  out  o'  it  yet!" 

That  evening  the  lawyer  from  London 
arrived  :  a  gentleman  who  had  for  many 
years  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  Towers, 
to  collect  rents  on  the  estate,  and  to  see 
that  the  place  was  kept  in  order.  He  was 
all  the  master  whom  Poll  and  Peter  knew. 

This  time,  however,  he  came  to  mike 
arrangements  for  the  arrival  of  the  long- 
looked-for  owner  of  Hildebrand  Towers. 
Being  a  person  of  few  words,  he  had  little 
to  say,  after  all,  when  he  summoned  Peter 
into  his  presence. 

"  Your  new  master  is  a  fine  young  man," 
he  said,  nodding  pleasantly  at  Peter  ;  "  one 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of.  It's  a  curious 
story,  is  his  ;  you  will  hear  it  all,  no  doubt, 
by-and-by.  He  might  have  been  here 
before  now,  only  he  has  been  ill  of  a  fever. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about 
making  good  his  claim,  and  that,  very 
probably,  knocked  him  up.  Well,  you  will 
remember  my  instructions  as  usual.  I 
have  to  go  ten  miles  further  to-night ;  so 
must  waste  no  more  time." 

And  away  he  went,  leaving  Peter,  Poll, 
and  Marigold  very  little  wi.ser  than  when 
he  came.  One  thing  only  they  knew  for 
certain;  that.on  aparticiilarday,the  master 
of  Hildebrand  Towers  would  dine  in  the 
old  dining-room — at  the  board  whereat 
his  ancestors  had  eaten  and  drunk.  It  was 
his  wish  to  come  quietly  and  alone  into 
the  place,  and  to  make  hereafter  such 
changes  as  might  seem  to  him  suitable. 


"  Rub  me  well !  "  cried  Poll  Hackctt  to 
Marigold;  "Rub,  as  you  never  rubbed  in 
your  life  before ;  for  I  must  bo  about,  to 
receive  the  new  master  !  Things  is  comin' 
out  just  as  I  always  knew  they  would, 
only  nobody  would  believe  mo.  I  knew 
I'd  bo  caught  this  ways  ;  only  I  won't,  if 
the  Lord  gives  mo  life.  I'll  be  up  and 
goin'  about,  and  get  my  credit  for  all  -I've 
done  these  years.  There'll  still  bo  a  house- 
keeper wantin',  let  him  be  what  he  likes  ; 
an'  I'm  not  to  be  tlu'ust  out  as  old  rubbish 
an'  another  put  into  my  shoes.  Now, 
Marigold,  dear,"  she  went  on,  "I  want 
you  to  stick  to  me ;  and  don't  let  me 
have  to  be  sending  for  help  into  the  town 
for  the  sake  of  a  gentleman's  dinner. 
There's  them  would  bo  glad  to  come  out 
and  fill  up  the  kitchen,  and  curtsey  in 
the  hall  in  white  caps  and  aprons,  an' 
take  my  credit  away  from  me,  and  put  in 
for  my  place.  But,  if  you  stick  to  me  now, 
I'll  tide  over  the  time,  an'  be  ready  for  my 
work  again." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Marigold  ; 
"we'll  have  nobody  from  the  town. 
You'll  show  me  how  to  cook  the  dinner, 
and  I  know  how  a  table  should  be 
arranged.  I'll  serve  him — I'd  as  soon 
do  one  thing  as  another — and  I'll  try 
and  make  you  well  enough  to  have  all 
the  curtseying  in  the  hall  to  youi-self." 

Marigold,  having  thus  pledged  herself, 
went  about  making  her  last  effort  at  being 
useful  to  those  who  had  been  good  to  her. 
She  took  her  way  up  and  down  through 
the  old  chambers  and  passages  of  the  house, 
seeing  that  everything  was  well-ordered, 
placing  old-fashioned  articles  of  furniture 
in  their  best  aspect,  brightening  and 
garnishing  a  little  here  and  there,  so  that 
the  house  might  appear  well  cared  for, 
and  Poll  Hackett's precious  "credit "should 
not  suffer.  In  the  long,  faded,  anti<iuc 
drawing-room  she  placed  branches  of  hot- 
house flowers  in  the  groat  china  vases  on 
the  mantelpieces,  saj'ing  to  herself,  "  it  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  work  among  Peter's 
dowers."  In  the  dini  ghostly  mirrors 
she  saw  her  own  solitary  figure  and 
the  glow  of  the  fire,  and  the  blush  and 
freshness  of  the  flowers,  making  a 
wonderful  patch  of  life  and  warmth  in 
the  middle  of  the  lack-lustre,  moth-tinted 
room.  She  remembered  the  evening  whim 
she  had  dressed  like  a  lady  to  amuse  Poll 
Hackctt,  and  had  danced  abont  here  ;  "  a 
poor,  foolish,  light-headed  thing!"  .she 
said  now,  looking  around  her.  And  then 
she  recollected  how  much  happiness  was 
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included  in  tbe  folly  of  that  day — how 
Ulick  had  come  to  meet  her  among  the 
tx-ees,  and  how  they  had  talked,  and  she 
had  believed.  With  that  day  had  set  the 
glory  of  the  summer  of  her  life  ! 

It  was  wonderful  how  all  the  old  recep- 
tion-rooms warmed  up  under  the  bloom  of 
her  decorations.  This  was  her  last  piece 
of  work,  and  she  would  do  it  well,  she 
thought ;  and  went  out  to  Peter  Lally  for 
more  flowers  to  weave  into  it.  It  was  a 
day  of  pale  gleams  and  weeping  rains, 
that  made  the  thickets  blacker,  and  bare 
branches  seem  more  naked  as  they  shivered 
against  the  sky.  Marigold  traversed  the 
wet  paths  towards  the  gardens,  and,  follow- 
ing a  wayward  impulse,  quitted  them  to 
cross  the  long  s.-.ards  and  to  reach  the 
mossy  place  enclosed  by  trees  where  stood 
the  sun-dial.  Here  she  and  Ulick  had 
lingered  on  that  summer  evening  which 
seemed  so  long  ago  ;  then  the  rose-thickets 
near  had  been  covered  with  bloom,  the 
blackbirds  sang,  the  air  was  full  of  per- 
fume and  the  sky  of  golden  clouds.  She 
saw  again  the  burnished  foliage  and  deep 
purple  shadows  of  the  trees,  she  felt  a 
warm  light  on  her  face,  and  a  tender  touch 
upon  her  hand.  Now,  what  a  change  ! 
Never  again  would  she  see  the  moving 
shadow  chased  by  the  sun  over  the  grey 
face  of  the  dial ;  never  pluck  the  roses, 
nor  listen  for  the  blackbird's  note ;  never 
feel  smile  of  love  on  brow  or  tender  touch 
on  hand.  Beyond  these  blackened,  blighted 
trees,  beyond  that  rainy  horizon,  stretched 
the  mighty  restless  ocean  which  had 
already  divided  her  from  her  happiness, 
and  was  now  drawing  her  spirit  away  with 
it,  as  it  ebbed  moaning  to  the  most  distant 
side  of  the  world.  Farther  than  he  had 
gone  she  would  go ;  those  strong,  wander- 
ing, resistless  waves  should  take  her  in 
theii"  arms,  either  to  carry  her  into  eternity, 
or  into  some  new  existence  of  action  yet 
unshaped  and  undreamed.  In  the  sighing 
of  the  rain,  in  the  raving  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees,  she  heard  only  its  hoarse 
urgent  voice  calling  her  away. 

Peter  Lally  was  busy  arranging  the 
shelves  of  his  greenhouses  when  Marigold 
came  to  him  praying  for  more  flowers. 

"I'll  give  you  plenty,"  he  said,  "only 
you  must  leave  me  enough  to  look  hand- 
some here  myself.  The  masther  will  expect 
me  to  look  beautiful ;  oh,  then,  if  I  had 
only  all  the  flowers  round  about  me  that  I 
reared  and  buried  since  I've  been  waiting 
for  him  !  There,  I've  smashed  a  pot !  my 
hands  are  shakiu',  and  I  feel  all  someway 


taken  up  by  the  roots.  I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  next,  the  times  is 
so  quare.  When  a  thing  you've  been  ex- 
pectin'  for  a  lifetime  comes  an'  stares  you 
in  the  face  of  a  suddent,  it  seems  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  a  sort  of  finishing  oif  to  you 
some  way  or  another.  Howsomdever  I'll 
be  here  to  the  fore  in  the  spring,  my  girl ; 
it'll  take  more  frosts  nor  one  to  kill  mo 
out ;  an'  I'll  have  a  pretty  little  lot  of 
plants  for  you  to  begin  your  work  with." 

"  I  won't  want  them,  Peter,"  said  Mari- 
gold ;  "  I'm  going  away.  I'm  going  to 
Australia". 

"  Australia  !  Ton  !  "  cried  Peter.  "  No, 
no.  Marigold;  don't  be  lettin'  such  thoughts 
come  into  your  head.  You've  had  hard 
times  upon  you ;  but  you're  not  going  to 
be  astray  on  the  world,  for  the  sake  o'  them 
that  isn't  as  honest  as  yourself.  I  was 
thinkin'  that  when  the  new  times  is  come 
you'd  fall  into  somethin'  nice  about  the 
place,  an'  might  work  your  way  up  to  be 
a  lady,  as  you've  the  right  to  be.  As  long 
as  Peter's  alive  you  won't  want  for  one  to 
be  a  father  to  you ;  but  you'd  be  lonesome 
crossin'  the  say,  my  girl !  " 

"  It's  here  that  I'm  lonesome,  Peter," 
said  Marigold.  "  It's  only  because  of  the 
winter-time,  and  the  coldness  and  barren- 
ness of  everything  that  I  can  get  on  with  it 
at  all.  I  couldn't  wait  here  to  see  another 
spring  coming  over  the  world.  The  sum- 
mer-look of  everything  would  take  the  last 
drop  of  blood  out  of  my  heart ;  and  I  have 
my  life  to  live,  and  I'll  need  all  my 
strength.  I've  no  place  here  any  more ; 
in  another  world  I'll  make  room  for  my- 
self.     I've   done   with   flowers I'll 

never  meet  another  one  like  you ;  but 

I  must  go  my  way,  all  the  same." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him  with  a 
dry  sob,  picked  up  her  flowers,  and  went 
out  of  the  greenhouse. 

The  day  arrived,  which  was  to  bring  a 
master  to  take  possession  of  Hildebrand 
Towers.  The  rain  had  cleared  away ;  a 
yellow  lake  had  welled  up  among  the  grey 
wastes  of  the  clouds ;  the  old  rooks  plumed 
themselves  on  the  ivy,  and  made  myste- 
rious comment  upon  certain  events  which 
the  day  was  to  bring  forth.  Poll  Hackett, 
with  the  help  of  liniment  and  a  determined 
will,  was  hobbling  about  in  her  best  attire, 
and  had  been  practising  curtseys  all  the 
morning.  Snow-white  napery,  a  hundred 
years  old,  which  had  been  used  to  see  the 
light  only  on  occasion  of  being  aired  and 
bleached,  now  clothed  the  old  mahogany 
of    the    dining-room  ;     glass    and    china 
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twinkled,  and  silver  shone ;  flowers 
bloomed  in  moss  in  the  centre  of  the 
table;  the  firelight  flashed  over  the 
astonishment  and  satisfaction  of  the  as- 
sembled company  of  Hildebrands  on  the 
walls,  who  looked  down  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  long-missing  and  long- 
expected  descendant.  At  dnsk,  Marigold 
looked  ont  of  one  of  the  deep,  beetle- 
browed  -windows,  and  saw  how,  in  place  of 
the  yellow  lake,  a  fire  now  seemed  kindled 
in  the  heavens,  against  which  the  trees 
were  out.spread,  as  if  for  warmth.  She 
listened  for  wheels,  closed  the  shutters, 
lighted  the  candles,  and  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  to  move  the  roasting  pullets  a 
little  fnrther  from  the  fire. 

"  He's  past  his  hour,"  said  Peter  Lally, 
■who  sat  at  the  fire  in  a  state  of  feverish 
expectation,  "He's  not  one  of  the  punctual 
sort ;  that's  all  we  know  about  liim,  yet." 
"Whisht!"  cried  Toll.  "Didn't  you 
hear  a  door  clappin'  np-stairs  ?  I  feel  as 
if  there  was  something  walkin'  about  the 
house.     I  wish  ho  would  come." 

Suddenly  the  door-bell  rang  out,  sharp 
and  clear. 

"It's  him!"  cried  Poll,  fluttering  hysteri- 
cally. 

'■  God  bid  him  welcome  !  "  said  Peter, 
rising  solemnly. 

"It's  only  the  back  gate  bell,"  said 
Marigold,  quietly.  "  A  beggar,  or  a 
messenger.     I'll  see  who  it  is." 

Poll  and  Peter  sank  back  into  their  seats. 
"  She  has  her  wits  about  her,"  said 
Peter,  rubbing  his  forehead  in  a  bewildered 
way.  "  It's  well  there's  somebody  bri.sk." 
Marigold  took  a  lantern,  and  disap- 
peared down  a  long  dark  passage,  and  the 
others  were  again  intent  upon  listening. 
All  at  once  an  extraordinary  cry  rang  up 
ont  of  the  depths  of  the  darkness  into 
which  Marigold  had  passed ;  and  then 
there  was  silence  again. 

"  She's  murdered  !  "  slirieked  Poll.  "  I 
knew  there  was  something  qnare  in  the 
hon.se  !  " 

"  Tut,  woman  ! "'  said  Peter,  and  seizing 
the  poker,  he  trotted  down  the  passage. 

Mrs.  llackott's  fears  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  reasonable  to  Peter,  when  he 
saw  on  before  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
pa-ssftge,  an  open  door,  the  lantern  on  the 
ground,  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  within 
the  thitishold.and  Marigold  drooping  over 
the  arm  of  the  stranger. 

"  Oh  I'eter,  oh  Peter  !  "  cried  Uliok's 
voice,  "I  liave  come  too  suddenly  ;  I  have 
killed  her." 


"You  have  treated  her  badly,  at  all 
event.'i,  young  man  !  "  said  Peter,  sternly. 

Marigold  lifted  her  white  face,  and 
looked  at  Peter.  "  Bring  him  in,"  she 
said.     "  He  is  wet  and  cold." 

"Now,  Poll,  woman,  quit  your  skirlin' !  " 
m\d  Peter,  as  the  three  entered  the  warm 
and  fragrant  kitchen.  "  My  word  for  it, 
there's  nobody  lias  time  to  attend  to  you  ! 
It's  these  cold  hands  here  that  wants  a 
little  rnbbin'  now." 

"  Uon't  mind  me,  Peter,"  said  Marigold. 
"  I've  got  back  my  breath  again.  Sorrow 
did  not  kill  me,  and  joy  will  not  kill  me 
neither.  Here's  a  hungry  man  that  wants 
his  supper.  The  fowls  will  be  spoiled  ;  I'll 
dish  them  at  once  !  " 

"  But  the  masther !  "  cried  Peter. 
"  He  ought  to  have  been  in  time,  "  said 
Marigold.      "  That  is  if  he  -wanted  three 
times  more  dinner  than  he  conld  eat." 

"You  look  pale  and  thin;  have  you 
been  ill  F  "  said  Peter,  softening  towards 
Ulick,  as  he  looked  in  his  face. 

"  I  have  been  very  near  death  ;  else  yon 
should  never  have  had  to  reproach  me," 
said  Ulick.  "  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell ; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  it." 

"  The  enemies  were  stronger  than  you 
expected,  perhaps  r  "  said  Marigold. 

"  Yes,  but  their  power  is  over,"  said 
Ulick.  "I  told  you  I  should  come  back  if 
I  overcame  them." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  us  all  about  it !  "  cried  Poll. 
"  Let  him  rest  a  little,  fir.st,"  said  Mari- 
gold, seeing  something  in  Ulick's  face 
which  she  did  not  quite  understand ;  and 
then  Ulick  held  her  hand  tighter  than 
before,  and  be^an  to  pour  out  stories  of 
his  experience  of  travel,  telling  of  London 
shops,  and  London  streets,  and  of  fellow- 
travellers  by  ship  and  by  coach.  vSo  the 
time  passed ;  the  candles  were  burning 
away  in  the  dining-room  ;  the  carefully- 
cooked  dinner  was  spoiled  and  overlooked. 
Poll  forgot  her  rheumatism,  and  Peter  his 
feverish  expectation  of  the  descendant  of 
the  Hildebi-ands. 

"  Good  heavens !  "  cried  the  old  man  at 
last.  "  We  have  quite  forgotten  about 
the  maater !  " 

All  four  looked  startled  at  the  words. 
Ulick  trembled  strangely,  and  gazed 
anxiously  in  ilarigold's  face. 

"  Ulick  can  tell  us  about  him,  Peter," 
said  Marigold.  "  Ulick  knows  something. 
Do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ulick,  gravely. 
"What?     Is   he  alive?     Will   he   be 
here  soon  ?  " 
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"He  is  alive.  He  is  here.  I  am  the 
master." 

The  silence  of  bewildered  amazement 
fell  on  the  three  hearers  of  these  strange 
words.  They  had  not  heard  aright ;  they 
could  not  take  it  in ;  they  were  stunned. 

"  Has  no  one  a  word  for  me  ?  Am  I  to 
get  no  welcome  ?  " 

"  You,  Ulick  !  "  stammered  Peter  Lally. 

"I,  Ulick,  am  also  Godfrey  Hildebrand," 
said  the  young  man.  "  I  did  not  know  it 
till  that  news  came  which  took  me  away  to 
England ;  and  even  then  I  could  not  tell 
whether  or  not  I  should  be  able  to  prove 
the  truth.  It  was  the  interest  of  others 
more  powerful  to  ignore  my  claim,  to 
make  me  appear  an  impostor.  By  degrees 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  how  much  they 
have  made  me  suifer ;  how  my  silence,  my 
illness,  were  all  the  effect  of  their  unscru- 
pulous attempts  to  put  me  down.  In  the 
meantime,  I  want  a  welcome  to  my  home." 

Peter  Lally  got  up,  trembling,  and 
pulling  his  grey  forelock,  looked  out  of 
watering  eyes  in  the  young  man's  agitated 
face.  Poll  Hackett,  having  shrieked  three 
times,  made  desperate  attempts  to  come 
down  outof  her  chair  and  perform  a  curtsey. 

"  Heaven  bless  my  master  !  "  said  Peter. 
"  Excuse  me  sir,  I  do  not  rightly  feel  it 
real  yet.  But  Heaven  bless  my  master,  that 
I  have  lived  to  see  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  Peter,"  said  the  new 
Hildebrand,  shaking  his  old  friend's  hand. 
"  Please  God,  good  times  are  before  us 
all  !  Marigold,  sweet  soul,  don't  cry  so. 
It  is  strange  to  see  tears  from  you  now, 
after  all  you  have  borne  so  bravely! " 

"  Oh,  Ulick,  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  lady  !  " 
whispered  Marigold,  who  was  sobbing  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  Are  you  not  ?  "  said  Ulick,  proudly. 
"  The  world  shall  judge  of  that  by-and-by." 


SILVERTOWN. 

On  the  edge  of  a  marsh,  in  the  dubious 
region  between  half  fluid  land  and  almost 
solid  water,  is  the  thriving  colony  of  Sil- 
vertown.  Overhead  a  brumous  sky,  under- 
foot artificial  "  terra  "  made  "  firma  "  by 
innumerable  piles.  Across  the  river,  Wool- 
wich, cheered  by  the  presence  of  "the 
military."  Near  at  hand,  useful  but  odori- 
ferous gasworks,  the  gardens  ruled  by  the 
Napoleon  of  caterers,  a  shabby  railway 
station,  and  a  pretty  church.  Not  an  old  ivy- 
grown  edifice  this  last,  but  a  brand  new, 
spick  and  span,  smart  and  trim  modern 
building  rejoicing  in  its  youth — proud  of 


having  been  born  yesterday.  Oat  of  a 
chaos  of  mud  and  slime  have  sprung  neat 
lines  of  cottages,  a  grim  hostelry  yclept 
"  The  Railway  Hotel,"  huge  wharves,  and 
the  seven  acres  of  now  solid  ground  which 
form  the  cause  and  explanation  of  the 
whole  curious  development.  On  these 
seven  acres  are  closely  packed  great  build- 
ings, lofty  chimneys,  and  frequent  steam 
engines  puffing  and  snorting  in  their  usual 
self-asserting  manner — bred  of  the  con- 
viction that  they  cannot  be  done  without, 
and  that  their  presence,  repulsive  though 
it  be,  must  be  endured  for  the  sake  of 
their  power.  There  are  endless  contriv- 
ances here,  for  adapting  abundant  steam 
power  to  the  use  of  man.  Broad  belts 
and  mighty  fly-wheels  propel  the  minor 
engines,  watched  keenly  by  the  crafts- 
man's eye,  or  guided  by  the  work- 
woman's cunning  hand.  For  the  pro- 
ductions of  Silvertown  are  various  :  india- 
rubber  sheeting,  waterproof  coats,  valves 
and  "washers"  of  vulcanised  "rubber," 
sponge  bags,  and  those  curious  portable 
baths  which  Englishmen  carry  with  them 
on  their  travels,  to  the  amazement  of 
less  amphibious  races ;  hard  india-rubber, 
"ebonite,"  as  it  is  called,  in  buttons, 
bottles,  cups,  and  funnels;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  ocean  cable.^,  and  the  wonderful 
telegraphic  apparatus  for  working  and 
testing  them.  To  Silvertown  come  the 
"rubber"  and  "percha"  in  their  crude 
condition,  as  purchased  from  the  noble 
savage ;  and  by  their  literally  internal 
evidence  provoke  curious  ideas  as  to 
the  guileless  nature  of  untutored  man, 
uncontaminated  by  civilisation,  nncor- 
rupted  by  arts  and  sciences.  Our  noble 
friend  is  doubtless  a  fine  follow  in  his 
way,  having  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
right  of  women  to  do  all  the  work,  and 
entertaining  loose  ideas  on  the  question  of 
food  and  property,  but  worthy  of  all  pos- 
sible admiration  until  his  faculties  are 
sharpened  by  the  excitement  of  a  "  deal." 
In  the  long  run  he  is  no  match  for  the 
white,  who  has  been  everywhere  and  done 
everything,  not  to  say  everybody  ;  but 
occasionally  the  untutored  child  of  nature 
proves  himself  up  to  his  work,  by  cunningly 
using  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  heavy  wood,  as 
the  core  of  an  apparently  solid  block  of 
india-rubber.  Mr.  Baily  has  many  of  these 
choice  specimens  of  savage  ingenuity  on 
his  shelves,  and  points  to  them  as  proofs 
that  the  untutored  are  "kittle  cattle  to 
shoo." 

From  its  rough  form  as  block  or  bottle 
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"rubber,"  tbo  jnico  of  tho  caoutchouc 
tree  unilergocs  mnjiy  curious  mutations 
before  it  becomes  a  mcrchaiitnlilo  sheet 
In  a  largo  buiiiHntr,  tilled  with  great  iron 
troughs,  and  odoura  far  from  spicy,  many 
men  are  at  work  on  the  rough  rubber, 
which  is  first  cut  into  pieces  and  then 
partially  maeei-ated  and  washed  olean 
from  impurities,  emerging  at  length  in 
tho  form  of  long  strips  of  a  dirty-white 
colour,  nut  unlike  fragments  of  unbleached 
Turkish  towelling.  It  is  now  ready  for 
the  macerating  mills,  wherein  it  is  worked 
up  with  hot  water  till  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  the  chewed  india-rubber 
dear  to  schoolboys.  As  the  maccrator 
slowly  revolves,  it  squeezes  from  its 
capacious  jaws  a  dai-k-looking  viscid 
mass,  only  to  seize  it  again  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  material  becomes 
homogeneous,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
cylinders.  In  these  it  is  squeezed,  under 
heavy  pressure,  through  sieves  of  exceed- 
ing fineness,  which  take  up  every  remain- 
ing particle  of  dirt  or  grit,  and  the  rubber 
is  now  ready  to  be  rolled  into  thick  or 
thin  sheets — or  applied  to  cylinders  under 
which  pass  miles  of  silk  or  cotton  cloth, 
until,  after  some  half  dozen  applications,  a 
coating  of  snlhcient  thickness  to  make  it 
waterproof  has  been  deposited  on  tlie 
fabric — or  to  be  cast  in  moulds  into  valves 
or  buffers.  "Washers"  and  such  small  deer 
are  cut  out43f  the  heavy  sheets,  which  are 
also  employed  for  making  the  mats  now 
so  much  in  use.  These  are  produced 
by  a  singularly  beautiful  process  applied 
to  sheets  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc.  This 
vulcanising  operation  is  sim])lo  enough, 
consisting  merely  of  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  sulphur — often  combined  with 
colouring  matter — to  the  wet  paste  of 
rubber,  followed  by  baking  in  huge  iron 
ovens  filled  in  with  lime.  Charged  with 
sulphur  the  rubber  is  rolled  into  long 
bands,  of  about  half  the  width  of  the  pro- 
posed mats.  These  bands  pass  on  a  tra- 
velling bed  under  a  machine  furnished 
)  with  sharp  cutters,  which  inflict  stabs  at 
\  regular  distances,  and  finally  cut  off  the 
band  into  lengths.  These  are  next 
stretched  on  a  frame  so  as  to  tear  the 
wounds  into  almost  lozenge-shaped  open- 
ings, forming  a  perfect  pattern  ;  a  process 
far  superior  in  point  of  economy  to  that  of 
punching  out  the  interstices,  and  thus 
involving  waste  of  labour  and  material. 
Stretched  on  frames,  the  mats  are  now 
duly  baked,  and  on  leaving  the  oven  retain 
perfectly  the  form   imposed   upon   them. 


To  this  process  of  vulcanising,  rubber  owes 
much  of  its  adaptability  to  many  uses  of 
modern  life.  Tho  addition  of  sulphur, 
followed  by  baking  in  lime,  imparts  to  the 
material  tho  power  of  I'osisting  heat,  and 
has  extended  tho  area  of  india-rul)ber  goods 
to  the  torrid  zone.  Carried  a  step  further 
this  process  produces  ebonite,  a  material 
of  great  hardness  and  density,  of  which 
all  kinds  of  articles,  useful  and  orna- 
mental, may  be  made  :  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  cheap  imitations  of  jet, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  being  far 
more  durable  than  the  hydro-carbon  imi- 
tated. An  entire  district  of  Silvcrtown  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  waterproof 
clothing,  vulcanised  and  unvulcanised. 
Hero  are  stored  huge  rolls  of  material 
coated  with  rubber,  and  occasionally,  in 
the  case  of  very  tine  goods,  supplied  with 
an  extra  layer  of  fabric  concealing  the 
rubber  entirely  from  view.  Prettiest 
among  these  goods  is  a  light  fawn-coloured 
silk,  coated  first  with  rubber,  which  is  then 
"sandwiched"  by  the  applicationof  checked 
silk,  the  result  being  the  material  employed 
for  "  reversible  "  coats  and  cloaks. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  the 
processes  arc  so  similar  to  those  employed 
for  india-rubber,  that  they  hardly  merit  a 
separate  description.  Cleansed,  macerated, 
pressed,  and  rolled,  the  "  percha  "  is  cut 
into  strips,  nearly  resembling  hides  in 
ajipearaucc.  Th-e  employment,  however, 
of  this  useful  material  has  been  much 
curtailed  by  its  great  increase  in  price. 
Unly  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  cry  of 
"  Every  Man  his  own  Cobbler,"  and  other- 
wise sane  per-sons  undertook  to  sole  their 
own  boots — an  attempt  attended  with 
varying  success,  especially  among  those 
who  could  not  be  prevented  from  toasting 
their  toes  by  the  fire.  These  latter  often 
found  the  experiment  "come  oti "  in  a 
literal  and  aggravating  manner;  but  the 
days  of  amateur  boot-soliug  concluded 
with  tho  scarcity  of  "  percha,"  caused  by 
its  profuse  employment  in  the  manufacture 
of  telegraph  cables.  At  one  time  it  was 
proposed  to  apply  "  percha  "  to  the  arts, 
and  it  was  shown  that  successful  statuettes 
could  be  cast  from  this  phistic  material ; 
but  experience  demonstrated  that  it 
perished  on  exposure  to  tho  air,  and  that 
work  cast  in  it  underwent  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  deterioration. 

It  is  now  largely  used  for  coating  sub- 
marine telegraph  wires;  its  greater  strength 
rendering  it  preferable  for  this  purpose  to 
rubber,  which  however  does  well  enough 
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for  terrestrial  or  aerial  liacs.  The  growth 
of  a  cable,  from  a  simple  copper  wire  to  the 
robust  proportions  it  ultimately  accjuires, 
can  be  perfectly  followed  at  Silvertown. 
Around  <a  nucleus  of  slender  copper  are 
twisted  six  strands  of  similar  wire.  This 
work  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  heart 
or  working  part  of  the  cabl^  is  con- 
tinuously turned  out ;  for  in  the  making 
of  cables  there  is  no  break — no  solution 
of  continuity.  As  mile  after  mile  of  the 
seven-fold  wire  is  made,  fresh  lengths  of 
copper  are  spliced  or  rather  "  brazed  "  on, 
and  the  product  is  reeled  off  and  passed 
overhead  to  undergo  further  treatment 
before  it  becomes  a  complete  "core."  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  the  long  ocean 
telegraph  cables  have  only  one  core,  and 
that  attempts  to  bind  several  cores  in  one 
cable  have  been  definitively  abandoned — 
at  least  for  long  distances.  The  twisted 
wire  now  passes  away  in  one  enormous 
length,  to  be  coated  with  gutta-percha,  and 
to  that  end  is  slowly  dragged  through  a 
box  supplied  with  that  material ;  the 
quantity  taken  up  being  i-educed  to  an 
uniform  thickness  by  the  size  of  the  aper- 
ture from  which  the  core  emerges.  Cooled 
down  until  the  percha  has  thoroughly 
solidified,  the  core  is  again  and  again 
di'essed  with  coatings  of  waterproof,  and 
after  the  third  operation  becomes  a  dark- 
coloured  worm  of  barely  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  seven  strands  of 
wire,  and  three  substantial  coats  of  gutta- 
percha. At  this  stage  it  is  stowed  in 
tanks,  exposed  to  various  temperatures, 
and  carefully  tested  at  each — an  operation 
of  considerable  delicacy,  in  which  those 
scientific  electricians,  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
March  Webb,  take  great  interest.  Ap- 
proved as  a  good  sound  core,  it  is  now 
ready  to  receive  the  coating  intended 
to  preserve  it  from  accidents  of  tension 
and  abrasion,  and  from  the  determined 
incarsions  of  marine  animals  such  as 
the  teredo.  To  this  end  it  is  swathed 
in  jute,  and  "  payed "  either  with  the 
siliceous  compound  invented  by  Mr.  Lati- 
mer Clark,  or  with  a  similar  mixture,  in 
which  carbon  takes  the  place  of  silica. 
The  immense  buildings  devoted  to  this 
operation  are  rope-walks  of  no  common 
kind.  Entering  at  one  end,  the  simple 
core,  passing  through  a  machine,  receives 
its  covering  of  jiito,  then,  travelling  on- 
wards, ia  "  payed "  with  the  material 
just  described ;  and  next,  without  a 
break,  undergoes  one  of  the  prettiest 
opei-ations   in     the    whole   course   of    its 


manufacture.  Whirling  rapidly  round 
are  seven  strands  of  heavy  steel  wire. 
Passing  through  these  the  prepared  core 
is  endowed  with  armour,  heavy,  close, 
and  so  accurately  twisted,  that  the  dreaded 
teredo  may  despair  of  finding  a  chink  in 
the  closely-knit  mail.  The  cable  is  now  a 
mighty  steel-clad  serpent,  strong  enough 
to  encounter  the  perQs  of  the  deep  sea, 
but  is  deemed  worthy  of  yet  more  pro- 
tection, before  being  consigned  to  the 
rocks  and  waves.  Moving  ever  onward  and 
onward,  over  the  heads  of  workmen  and 
spectators,  our  cable-kraken  is  once  more 
clothed  in  jute  and  "  payed "  with  com- 
position, and  its  glittering  armour,  now 
covered  by  a  sable  surcoat,  is  wound  off 
into  mighty  iron  tanks,  where  it  reposes 
till  the  ship  is  ready  to  carry  it  to  its 
destination  among  the  lofty  hills  and  dales 
of  the  Atlantic  basin,  or  the  rugged  dech- 
vities  and  gnawdng  coral  reefs  of  Indian 
seas.  The  size  of  these  tanks  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  three  hundred 
miles  of  cable  may  be  stowed  in  one  of 
them  without  half  filling  it.  Huge  grew- 
some  pits  are  they,  containing  many  miles 
of  cable,  and  much  pitchy  Stygian  fluid, 
of  hideous  density  and  noisome  odour. 

In  its  complete  form  a  deep-sea  cable  is 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  some  five  or  six  tons  per  knot ; 
but  these  dimensions  are  greatly  increased 
in  the  shore  ends,  which  are  strengthened 
till  they  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and 
their  weight  nearly  doubled.  These  ex- 
treme precautions  are  rendered  necessary, 
by  the  probability  of  accident  at  the  shore 
ends  from  ship's  anchors,  and  also  by  the 
strain  occasioned  by  steep  inclinations  and 
other  peculiarities  of  a  rocky  shore. 

When  the  enormous  weight  and  length 
of  an  ocean  cable  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  at  once  becomes  evident  that 
the  work  of  transferring  it  from  the  tank 
ashore;  into  the  tank  aboard  the  ship 
charged  with  laying  it,  is  no  common  task. 
It  is  well  managed  at  Silvertown.  One 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  company — 
for  makers  of  cables  generally  contract  to 
lay  them,  and  deliver  them  in  working 
order  to  the  telegraph  companies — is 
moored  in  the  river  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. Aerial  tackle  is  fixed,  and  the 
lengthy  monster,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  most  delicate  tests,  is  run  over- 
head and  coiled  in  the  tanks — arranged 
in  the  ship  so  as  to  obviate,  as  much  as 
possible,  any  undue  strain  upon  a  par- 
ticular part.     On  the  wharf  overlooking 
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the  river  arc  storolionscs  of  tlio  material 
riHluirod  in  laying  cables.  Here  are  iron 
buoys  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  fur- 
nished with  neat  contrivances  for  holding 
up  cable  ends  and  letting  them  go  when 
ccciision  requires ;  regiments  of  barrels, 
employed  for  floating  the  heavy  ends 
ashore  in  shallon-  water;  and  littlo  iron 
testing-houses,  made  to  take  to  pieces  and 
pack  in  chests,  with  every  plate  carefully 
numbered,  so  that  they  may  be  put  up 
anywhere  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
In  these  tiny  huts  the  scientific  officers  of 
a  cable-laying  expedition  house  themselves 
and  the  delicate  instruments  used  for  test- 
ing and  detecting  the  position  of  faults  in 
the  cable — serious  matters,  involving  much 
pickmg  up,  cutting  out,  and  splicing. 
Here  also  is  an  arsenal  of  grapnels  for 
picking  up,  powerful  machinery  for  under- 
running,  and  ample  provision  for  meetiiitr 
all  the  accidents  that  cables  are  heir  to. 
The  good  ship  Dacia,  a  veteran  at  cable- 
laying,  is  lying  off  the  works ;  a  stout 
iron  screw  steamer.  At  her  stem  is  the 
simple  machinery  required  for  paying  out 
a  cable :  a  process  easy  enough  in  smooth, 
but  not  so  pleasant  in  rough  weather. 
The  bow  of  the  ship  is  occupied  by  a  light 
iron  staging,  and  the  machinery  for  pick- 
ing up  a  lost  or  defective  cable — no  light 
business  at  the  best.  In  fair  weather, 
however,  the  process  of  picking  up  and 
cutting  out  a  fault,  already  carefully 
ascertained,  is  neat  and  pretty  enough. 
By  the  agency  of  powerful  clamps  the 
defective  portion  is  hoisted  on  board  and 
simply  laid  across  the  bows  of  the  ship, 
until,  by  continuous  testing  and  careful 
examination,  the  fatal  spot  is  fixed  upon. 
iliide  fast  on  either  side,  the  cable  is  now 
subjected  to  excision,  the  sound  ends  are 
brought  together,  perfectly  brazed,  and 
spliced ;  and  the  cable  made  whole  is  once 
more  thrown  overboard.  Daring  the 
whole  process  of  cable-laying,  which  pro- 
ceeds with  the  greatest  rcgnlarity,  and 
without  those  "  kinks "  which  to  the 
uninitiated  would  seem  inevitable,  the 
scientific  corps  is  constantly  at  work,  test- 
ing and  testing  again  the  continuity  of 
communication  with  the  shore.  The 
instruments  employed  are  of  the  most 
extreme  delicacy,  and  at  Silvertown  a 
special  department  is  devoted  to  their 
manufacture.  Far  too  dainty  for  rough 
work,  but  invaluable  for  testing  from  the 
shore,  is  the  electrometer  invented  by  Sir 
William  Thompson,  of  electrical  fame. 
This  consiste  of  a  needle  suspended  by  a 


silken  thread,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
mirror,  which  Hashes  its  record  ujjon  a 
scale  placed  opposite  to  it.  A  modified 
form  of  this  beautiful  instrument  is  now 
almost  universally  used  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  ocean  telegraphy.  It  was 
found  that  the  older  system  of  printing 
off  dots  and  dashes  involved  an  expen- 
diture of  electrical  power  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  cables — in  fact,  burning 
them  up  with  excessive  use.  It  therefore 
became  an  important  object  to  secure 
some  method  by  which  the  maximum  of 
work  might  be  achieved  by  the  minimum 
of  electric  force;  and,  thanks  to  the  sus- 
pended mirror,  messages  may  be  sent  for 
thousands  of  miles  with  the  force  derived 
from  three  simple  cells.  Instead  of  print- 
ing off  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
system,  the  alphabet  only  is  retained,  and 
the  dot  is  indicated  by  a  sliglit  defiection 
of  the  mirror  to  the  left,  and  the  dash  by 
a  similar  movement  to  the  right.  Nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  read  off  a  message  in 
this  way,  and  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear 
of  a  long  cable  is  immense.  Many  more 
interesting  features  are  to  be  found  at 
Silvertown — as  truly  a  product  of  capital 
applied  to  industry  as  Saltaii-e  itself — but 
a  short  winter's  day  is  nearly  over,  a 
thousand  workpeople  are  forsaking  the 
busy  spot,  and  the  visitor  must  perforce 
hasten  to  the  train  for  Fenchurch  Street — 
perhaps  the  gloomiest  and  most  uncom- 
fortable spot  in  London  on  a  chilly  winter 
evening. 
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HOOK    II.     CH.VPrEU    IX.    THE    LONDOM    SEASON". 

Tiiii  house  in  Eaton-place  had  been 
taken,  and  a  quarter's  rent,  according  to 
the  Indian  colonel's  invariable  demand, 
paid  in  advance;  Grace  and  Mrs.  Crutchk'y 
had  inspected  it  together,  and  the  latter 
had  made  certain  suggestions  as  to  fittings 
and  furniture  absolutely  necessary,  which 
were  being  carried  out.  In  a  couple  of 
days'  time  the  heiress  would  be  installed, 
and  Mr.  Heath  thought  it  advisable  to 
drive  up  to  Pjbury-street,  to  give  the 
chaperon  his  final  instructions.  ■ 

He  found  her  in  her  pretty  rooms,  which, 
no  matter  what  might  bo  the  time  of  year, 
were  always  gay  with  blooming  flowers, 
brightly  arranged,  with  a  knack  and  taste 
which  yon  looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
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]Mrs.  Ci'utclilej-,  in  lior  invariable  black  silk 
gown,  and  lace  cap,  was  nestling  in  a  low 
arm-cbair,  by  tbe  fire — for  the  sun  bad 
gone  down,  and  tbe  mornings  and  evenings 
were  still  cbilly — idly  cutting  tbe  leaves 
of  a  green  volume  of  poetry,  with  a  smart 
gilt  paper  kuife,  wbilo  tbe  pink  shade  on  a 
candle  by  her  side  gave  her  complexion  a 
becoming  hue. 

"  Very  comfortable  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Heath,  looking  round,  as  he  settled  himself 
into  his  seat,  after  a  cordial  greeting.  "  I 
am  afraid  youvrill  find  old  Colonel  Tulwar's 
bouse,  in  Eaton-place,  confoundedly  rough 
and  wretched  after  this  little  paradise." 

"  It  is  not  a  very  inspiriting  mansion,  I 
am  bound  to  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley, 
with  a  smile,  "but  by  the  additions 
which  I  have  ordered,  it  will  be  rendered 
habitable  ;  and  after  all,  I  am  not  going  to 
pass  my  life  there.  By  the  way,  George, 
that  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  was  in- 
tending to  put  to  you.  What  will  be  the 
probable  duration  of  my  engagement  ?  " 

"That,  my  dear  Harriet,"  said  Mr. 
Heath,  slowly  stroking  bis  chin,  "  depends 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  What  makes 
you  anxious  to  know  ?  " 

"  Nothing  very  particular,"  she  replied, 
undisturbed ;  "  I  was  merely  wondering 
whether  I  should  endeavour  to  let  these 
room  s,  and  if  so,  for  how  Ion  g — that  was  alb  " 
"  I  don't  think  I  would  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter,"  said  Heath ;  "  you  might 
get  for  a  tenant  a  man  who  would  want  to 
smoke  in  them  ;  or  a  woman  up  for  tbe 
season,  with  her  daughters,  who  would 
give  musical  evenings,  and  ruin  your 
piano,  and  break  your  cbina,  and  make 
tbe  whole  place  unbearable  ever  after.  I 
don't  think  I  would  let  tbe  rooms,  if  I  were 
you,  Harriet." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  with 
a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  "  then  I  won't 
attempt  it;  but  you  have  given  mo  no 
notion  as  to  bow  long  I  shall  be  requu-ed." 
"That,  my  dear  Harriet,  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  yourself,"  said 
Heath,  leaning  forward,  dropping  his 
careless  manner  and  assuming  a  business 
tone ;  "  and  it  is  to  give  you  a  few  bints 
that  I  have  come  here  to-day.  Now,  from 
the  little  you  have  seen  of  Miss  Middleham, 
what  shall  you  say  about  her — is  she  strong- 
minded,  or  feeble,  obstinate,  or  easily  led  ?  " 
"  Your  question  is  put  with  a  purpose, 
George,  and  not  merely  to  make  society 
talk?"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  I  thought  so  !  Well,  then,  my 
impression   is  that  Miss  Middleham  is  a 


young  lady  with  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
with  plenty  of  undeveloped  firmness  to 
support  her  in  any  resolution  which  she 
may  make." 

"My  own  view  entirely,"  said  Heath, 
nodding  his  head.  "  The  will  of  her  own 
she  has,  because  she  has  been  spoiled,  and 
no  one  has  attempted  to  cross  it.  As  to 
undeveloped  firmness,  that  might  mean 
obstinacy,  might  it  not,  Harriet?  " 

"  Not  in  my  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley, 
"  unless  she  were  unskilfully  treated.  Pro- 
perly handled.  Miss  Middleham  could  be 
led  anywhere,  and  to  anything." 

"  Ex-actly,"  said  Heath,  leaning  back  in 
bis  chair,  and  looking  up  at  tbe  ceiling  ; 
"  she  has  what  they  call  a  very  receptive 
mind  ;  and  if  care  were  taken  not  to  alarm 
her,  might  bo  readily  influenced  by  anyone 
of  superior  will.  Such  as  yourself,  for 
instance,"  be  added,  looking  down  at  her. 
"  Yes,  such  as  I,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  not 
in  the  least  disconcerted.     "  I  think  so." 

"You  sec,"  pursued  Heath,  "a  girl  in 
her  position,  heiress  to  a  large  fortune, 
with  no  father  to  defend  her  from  the 
attacks,  or  even  to  sift  tbe  claims,  of  those 
who  aspire  to  her  band,  will,  naturally,  be 
immensely  sought  after  by  men  whose 
sole  care  for  her  centres  in  her  money." 
"Naturally,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley. 
"  She,  herself,  wholly  inexperienced, 
will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  this ;  her 
vanity — for  most  good-looking  women  are 
vain — will  suggest  other  reasons  for  the 
attention  which  she  receives,  but  it  would 
bo  the  duty  of  anyone  who  has  her  welfare 
really  at  heart,  and  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  it,  to  point  out  to  her 
the  schemes  and  machinations  of  these 
fortune-hunters,  and  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  their  snares." 

"I  see,"  cried  Mrs.  Crutchley,  compla- 
cently ;  "  such  designing  sharpers  should, 
undoubtedly,  be  exposed.  Still,  it  would  be 
a  pity  that  the  girl,  on  her  first  entrance  into 
life,  should  be  led  to  think  that  tbe  world  is 
entirely  peopled  by  such  characters.  Under 
such  circumstances,  she  would,  indeed,  have 
but  a  blank  view  of  existence." 

"  You  are  far  too  clever  a  woman,  Har- 
riet, to  start  her  with  any  such  erroneous 
ideas,"  said  Mr.  Heath.  "  Life  is  wicked 
enough,  no  doubt ;  but,  in  most  cases,  there 
is  an  admixture  of  good  with  the  evil." 

"  As  I  should  propose  to  point  out  to 
Miss  Middleham,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley. 
"There  will  bo  plenty  of  specimens  of 
fortune-hunters  to  show  her;  for,  when 
we  are  once  established  in  Eaton-place,  and 
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the  amount  of  bcr  wcnltli  fjcts  known,  I  can 
guarnnteo  hor  linvinp  the  rhoico  of  half 
the  disenwnsjod  titles  known  to  Dobrett,  to 
say  nothing  of  commoners.  Granting  even 
her  vanity — and  she  did  not  strike  mo  as 
being  very  vain — it  would  not  take  much 
argument  to  prove  conclusively  to  her  the 
motives  by  which  these  suitors  were  in- 
fluenced ;  and,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of 
disgust  and  indignation,  naturally  conse- 
quent on  such  a  discovery,  one  might  take 
the  opportunity  of  delicately  alluding,  in 
contradistinction  to  these  wretches,  to  some 
who  have  given  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
to  her  .service  ;  to  whoso  thoughtful  care 
she  really  derived  the  position  which  she 
occupied,  and  whose  whole  energie.s  were 
devoted  to  her.  Such  a  suggestion  might 
be  made,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  to  be  done  with  extreme 
delicacy,  my  dear  Harriet,"  said  ^Ir.  Heath, 
thoughtfully.  "To  anyone  else  making 
such  a  proposal,  I  should  say,  emphatically, 
'no;'  but  I  do  not  mind  allowing  that  I 
should  not  in  the  least  object  to  Mi-s 
Middleham  being  indoctrinated  with  such 
an  idea.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
discretion  and  finesse  which  you  would  use 
in  laying  it  before  her." 

"  I  undei-staud  perfectly,"  said  Mrs. 
Crntchlcy,  with  a  smile  ;  "and  now  I  shall 
certjiinly  not  think  of  attempting  to  let 
mj-  rooms." 

"  Right,"  said  Jfr.  Heath,  nodding  his 
head;  "and  you  will  understand  further, 
my  dear  Harriet,  that  the  amount  of  re- 
mnnenition  which  you  will  receive,  by  no 
means  depends  upon  the  lengtli  of  time 
during  which  Miss  Middleham  is  under 
your  supervision." 

A  few  days  after  this  convei-sation, 
Grace  and  Mrs.  Crutchley  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  house  in  Eaton-place,  which, 
with  the  additions  to  its  furniture,  and  a 
proper  staff  of  servants,  presented  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  well-to-do  esta- 
blishment. The  excellent  taste  which 
chai-acterised  Mrs.  Crutchley's  arrange- 
ment of  her  own  roonjs  had  ample  space 
and  verge  enough  for  its  very  effective 
display,  in  their  new  qnarters";  and,  as 
there  was  no  stint  in  the  money  at  her 
disposal,  she  so  decked  with  ornaments 
and  flowers  the  original  formal  and  com- 
fortless apartments,  that  their  legitimate 
owners  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognising  them.  A  butler,  ordinarily  of 
the  strictest  propriety  of  demeanour,  but 
occasionally — as  when  under  the  influence 
of   a   dinner-party,    fm-    example — iipt    to 


appear  with  a  flushed  face,  a  roving  eye, 
a  tliickuess  of  uttcnince,  and  an  impossi- 
liility  of  understanding  anything  that  was 
said  to  him  ;  a  gorgeous  footman,  who 
looked  splendid  in  his  livery  and  his 
powder,  but  who  had  the  one  drawback  of 
being  a  trifle  weak  in  the  knees  ;  a  chef, 
who  called  himself  a  Frenchman,  but  who 
could  not  open  his  mouth  without  betray- 
ing that  ho  came  from  Alsace ;  a  smart 
little  Parisian  chambermaid  ;  a  Ijrougham 
and  victoria,  with  riding-horses,  &c.,  were 
amongst  the  items  of  the  establishment 
provided  for  the  heiress  under  Mrs. 
Crutchley's  superintendence. 

When  once  their  cards  were  out,  there 
was  no  difiBculty  in  their  making  as  many 
acquaintances  as  might  be  desired.  Durincr 
the  whole  time  of  her  married  life,  Mrs. 
Crutchley  had  never  deviated  from  the 
plan  which  she  proposed  to  herself,  when 
the  notion  of  linking  her  fate  with  that  of 
the  Honourable  .Jim  first  entered  into  her 
mind,  and  which  she  adopted  as  soon  as 
the  wedding-ring  was  upon  her  finger ; 
namely,  to  ingratiate  herself  with  every- 
one, and  under  no  provocation  to  be 
induced  to  give  offence.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  carry  out.  To  do  it  in 
anything  like  perfection,  one  must  be  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hounds,  possessing 
two  changes  of  countenance  and  two  sets 
of  speech,  facile  at  swallowing  the  leek, 
and  not  above  holding  the  candle  when 
very  odd  personages  require  illumination. 
But  there  are  people  who  manage  it, 
nevertheless;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  persons  who  cannot  speak  with- 
out morally  treading  on  your  tender  foot, 
or  roughly  rubbing  your  slowly  healing 
wound.  The  late  Earl  of  Waddledot  and 
his  hopeful  heir  were  by  no  means  the 
only  persons  of  the  Crutchley  family 
who  were  influenced  by  the  woman 
who  had  fascinated  the  Honourable  Jim. 
When  the  news  was  first  promulgated, 
she  was  spoken  of  as  "  that  crea- 
ture "  by  several  ladies  of  mature  ago, 
connections  of  the  house  of  Crutchle}-, 
who,  though  their  little  annuities  were 
secure,  and  the  stranger  could  do  them  no 
harm  in  any  way,  yet  chose  to  resent  her 
association  with  the  family  as  an  imperti- 
nence. These  ladies — for  the  most  part 
living  in  cheap  country  towns,  and  pro- 
vincial resorts  of  faded  gentility — had  for 
a  long  time  no  opportunity  of  being 
brought  under  the  spell,  exercised  with 
such  infallible  effect  by  their  newly-formed 
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comioction.  Their  first  sigus  of  relenting 
were  made  on  hearing  that  the  head  of 
the  house,  the  venerable  Earl  of  Wad- 
dledot,  had  consented  to  recognise  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  son.  Afterwards,  when  from  time  to 
time  one  or  other  of  them  would  come  up 
to  town,  daring  the  fashionable  or  religious 
season,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
her  taste  might  lie,  she  would  be  received 
with  such  warmth  of  welcoma  at  the 
pretty  suburban  house  in  which  Harriet 
and  her  husband  had  established  them- 
selves ;  her  views  would  be  so  studied, 
and  her  opinions  so  deferred  to  ;  above  all, 
there  was  such  an  absolute  saving  of 
expense — by  no  means  an  unimportant 
feature  in  the  estimate  taken  of  her  friends 
by  a  lady  of  mature  age  and  narrow 
income — in  the  dinners  provided,  and  the 
conveyances  to  opera  or  Exeter  Hall,  paid 
for  by  the  latest  addition  to  the  family, 
that  the  hardest  heart  would  be  softened, 
and  dislike  changed  into  affection.  Harriet 
was  "that  creatare"  still,  but  with  a 
qualifying  adjective.  "  That  sweet  crea- 
ture, Mrs.  James,"  "that  charming  woman, 
who  conducted  herself  with  such  propriety, 
and  who  has  worked  a  reformation  in 
our  reprobate  cousin,"  made  so  favourable 
an  impression  on  the  old  ladies,  that  they 
forgave  her  everything — her  want  of  high 
birth,  her  good  looks,  even  the  allowance 
of  five  hundred  a  year  made  by  Podager 
on  his  succe.ssion. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Mi-s.  Crutchley 
had  taken  good  care  to  continue  the  excel- 
lent terms  existing  between  her  and  all 
the  members  of  the  family;  besides  the  old 
maids  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  pro- 
vinces, there  were  many  others  of  far 
greater  importance  with  whom  she  stood 
well,  for  the  Crutchleys  had  extended  their 
ramifications  in  many  and  prosperous 
directions  since  the  death  of  the  old  earl. 
After  Podager  came  to  the  title,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  lameness  was  nothmg 
like  such  a  disqualification  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ladies  as  he  had  been  led  to  imagine ; 
and  within  a  year  after  his  coming  into  the 
title  he  married  Miss  Brice,  daughter  of 
Brice  and  Co. — there  was  no  Co. — colliery 
owners  and  blast  furnace  proprietors  up  in 
the  North.  Miss  Brice,  who  had  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  her  fortune,  was  a  good, 
honest  girl,  of  the  conventional  type,  who 
played  a  little,  sung  a  little,  drew  a  little, 
loved  her  husband  with  the  devotion 
which,  iu  these  days,  is  looked  upon 
as  old-fashioned,    and   managed   to    con- 


duct herself  in  the  elevated  position  to 
which  she  had  been  called  with  great 
modesty  and  good  sense.  But  the  Brice 
alliance  brought  with  it  a  considerable 
change  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the 
Crutchley  family;  scions,  and  even  distant 
connections  of  that  noble  family,  were  very 
glad  to  dine  at  old  Brice's  hospitable  table 
in  Portland-place,  where  they  met  hard- 
1  leaded,  hard-handed  men,  who  looked 
uncomfortable  in  their  dress  clothes,  who 
spoke  in  a  strange  jargon,  known  appa- 
rently to  themselves  alone,  and  whi)  knew 
little,  and  cared  nothing,  about  what  was 
passing  in  the  West-End  world.  These  were 
commercial  magnates,  rulers  of  the  City, 
directors  of  leading  companies,  and  wire- 
pullers in  importantmatters.  They,  too,  had 
daughters  and  sous  with  whom  the  younger 
Crutchleys  formed  alliances,  so  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Honourable  Mrs.  James 
entered  into  her  position  as  companion  and 
chaperon  to  Miss  Middleham,  that  erst  im- 
pecunious family  numbered  among  its  con- 
nections many  who,  by  the  happy  blending 
of  ancestral  honour  and  financial  success, 
had  arrived  at  a  first-rate  social  status. 

To  all  of  these  the  Honourable  Mrs.  James 
was  well  known,  and  by  all  she  was  highly 
esteemed.  One  of  her  great  secrets  in  the 
art  of  ingratiating  herself  was,  that  while 
she  frequently  found  herself  able  to  confer 
a  favour,  she  made  a  rule  of  never  asking 
one.  She  was  always  ready  to  fill  up  an 
unexpectedly  vacated  seat  at  dinner ;  to 
give  the  advantage  of  her  matronly 
presence  to  forlorn  girls  at  opera  or  ball ; 
to  play  a  rubber  at  whist  when  occasion 
required — and  a  very  good  rubber  she 
played,  always  paying  her  money  when 
she  lost  with  the  greatest  equanimity ;  to 
forego  any  little  pleasure  of  her  own,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  a  good  turn  where  she 
knew  it  would  bo  properly  appreciated ; 
and  above  all,  she  made  it  a  point  never 
to  incur  any  pecuniary  obligations.  People 
of  the  Brice  class  are  very  much  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  only  more  so ;  the  richer 
they  were,  the  less  willing  were  they  to 
part  with  their  wealth ;  and  there  were 
few  such  unpardonable  and  deadly  sins  in 
their  eyes,  as  the  attempt  to  borrow  money 
of  them.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  James 
divined  this  at  once,  and  resolved  that 
no  such  complaint  should  ever  ho  made 
against  her.  There  was,  moreover,  no 
reason  for  her  adopting  any  such  coarse  ; 
with  the  annuity  granted  to  her  by  her 
brother-in-law,  and  the  income  arising 
from  the  investments  of   her  own   little 
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fortune  mado  under  Mr.  Heath's  guidance, 
she  was  enabled  not  merely  to  live  com- 
forhiblj,  but  to  put  by  a  sum  of  money 
yearly,  in  view  of  that  rainy  day  which 
might  come  upon  her,  provided  Lord 
^Vaddledot  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
stop  her  allowance,  or  any  other  at  pre- 
sent unforeseen  calamity  were  to  befall  her. 
It  was  this  desire  for  making  a  purse, 
nither  than  any  actual  pressing  necessity, 
that  induced  Mrs.  Crntchley  to  accept  the 
engjigement  offered  to  her  by  her  business 
friend  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  occu- 
pation was  one  which  would  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  rallying  her  friends  around 
her,  and,  while  she  availed  herself  of  their 
assistance,  of  showing  them,  as  she  hpd 
never  hitherto  had  the  chance  of  doing, 
how  well  she  could  fill  the  position  of  the 
mistress  of  a  large  establishment. 

When  the  family  had  agreed  upon  the 
desirability  of  her  taking  the  step  pro- 
posed— -and  in  her  wisdom  she  had  duly 
consulted  them  before  coming  to  a  decision 
— they  one  and  all  agreed  that  "something 
must  be  done  for  Jlrs.  James."  What  thai; 
"sornething"  was  they  were  not  quite 
unanimous  upon  ;  but  it  was  resolved  that 
they  should  all  call  in  Eaton-place,  and 
impress  the  young  lady  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  Mrs.  James's 
services  with  the  due  sense  of  the  aristo- 
cratic connections  of  her  chaperon.  So  at 
different  times  they  came,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  cards,  but  determined, 
if  possible,  to  go  in  to  see  the  heiress,  and 
surround  her  with  their  noble  effulgency. 
Came  the  Countess  of  Waddledot,  now 
developed  into  a  portly  matron,  blonde 
and  handsome,  with  a  singularly  sweet 
smile  and  winning  manner,  and  her  two 
daughters,  Lady  Maud  and  Lady  Milli- 
cent ;  one  like  her  mother — tall,  fair,  and 
lymphatic  ;  the  other  short,  dark,  and 
lively,  recalling  the  characteristics  of  the 
Crutchleys.  Came  the  Honourable  >[iss 
Fanny  Limpus  and  the  Honourable  Miss 
JIartha  Limpus,  ancient  vestals  ;  one 
volatile,  the  other  serious  ;  one  ordinarily 
inhabiting  Bath,  the  other  Cheltenham; 
but  both  now  temporarily  resident  in  a 
combined  lodging  in  South  Audley  Street, 
bent  upon  passing  the  three  months  of  the 
London  season  according  to  their  different 
lights.  Came  Lady  (^uodd  and  Mrs. 
Humphington,  younger  sisters  of  Lady 
Waddledot;  married  respectively  to  Sir 
Thomas  Quodd,  the  great  railway  con- 
tractor, and  Colonel  Humphington,  known 
as  "Hairy  Humphington,"  formerly  of  the 


Coldstreams.  Came — and  such  an  atten- 
tion as  this  had  never  before  been  known 
in  the  family — the  great  Mr.  Brico  him- 
self, chairman  of  threo  railways,  owner  of 
a  euunty,  witli  collieries,  docks,  and  iron- 
works innumerable ;  who  could  call  forth 
millions  of  money  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen, 
and  cause  thousands  of  men  to  tremble  at 
his  Tiod  ;  but  who,  personally,  was  a  nervous 
little  man,  twirling  his  lluffy  white  hat 
unceasingly  in  his  hands,  and  speaking 
kindly  to  Grace  of  her  dead  uncle,  whose 
friend  and  colleague  in  various  business 
matters  he  had  been.  Came  many  others 
of  the  female  portions  of  the  City  contin- 
gent— bankero.sses  and  directresses,  inha- 
biting lovely  places  at  Clapham  and  Roe- 
hampton,  accustomed  to  all  the  luxury 
that  wealth  can  command  ;  and,  certainly 
not  least  in  his  own  estimation  or  that  of 
the  family,  came  Viscount  Podager,  a 
handsome,  fau--haired  lad  of  nineteen,  in 
the  Guards,  and  a  good  example  of  the 
gilded  youth  of  the  jicriod. 

From  one  and  all  of  these  mighty  per- 
sonages, Grace  received  marked  kindness 
and  consideration.  The  regard  for  the 
family  credit,  which  made  them  rally 
round  their  relative,  would  have  induced 
them  to  be  gracious  to  the  young  lady 
placed  under  her  charge,  even  if  Miss  Mid- 
dleham  had  been  plain,  poor,  and  unin- 
teresting; but  when  they  found  in  the 
heiress  a  very  pretty  girl,  of  simple,  modest 
manners,  some  of  them  were  almost  effusive 
in  their  demonstrations  of  affection  and 
delight.  By  some  she  was  estimated  to  be 
wanting  in  style,  which  was  anything  but 
a  drawback,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give 
them  up  the  opportunity  of  "  forming  " 
her  after  their  own  model ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  those  holding  this  idea  had 
not  had  much  experience  of  dear  Mrs. 
James,  who,  as  the  better  infonned  well 
knew,  would  not  have  brooked  any  inter- 
ference with  her  pupil. 

So,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  her 
chaperon's  high-born  connections,  partly 
to  her  own  wealth,  pretty  appcai-ancc,  and 
modest  manners,  the  great  world  lay  at 
Grace's  feet,  with  its  denizens  eager  to 
welcome  her,  and  to  do  her  honour.  Society 
of  all  kinds  was  opened  for  her  inspection 
at  Waddledot  House,  which,  after  having 
been  shut  up  for  years,  and  very  nearly  let 
to  a  club  during  the  imjiccunious  times  of 
the  late  lord,  had,  under  the  blonde  and  bland 
countess's  auspices,  become  not  merely  a 
most  fashionable  resort,  but  on  certain 
stated  occasions,  a  house  of  call  for  the 
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members  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  country.  In  those  noble 
halls  Grace  gazed  with  silent  wonder  and 
awe  upon  persons  whose  names  had  been 
familiar  to  her  from  her  childhood  ;  saw  a 
prime  minister,  in  an  ill-made  coat  and  an 
ill-washed  cravat,  drinking  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  scrutinizing  a  bit  of  Sevres  as  though 
he  had  no  idea  beyond  porcelain ;  saw 
a  royal  personage  pass  through  the 
crowd,  which  respectfully  made  way  for 
him,  showering  his  smiles  and  greetings 
right  and  left  as  he  moved  along ;  saw 
world-renowned  statesmen,  and  mighty 
men  of  valour;  right-reverend  fathers, 
in  silk  aprons,  looking  on  such  vanities 
with  a  mild  air  of  protest,  and  getting 
obviously  anxious  as  the  time  drew 
near  midnight — for  these  reunions  were 
generally  held  on  a  Saturday  night ; 
saw  Eastern  potentates  blazing  in  jewels, 
and  famous  authors  and  artists,  whose 
works  she  knew  and  loved,  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  looked  remarkably 
different  to  what  she  had  expected. 

The  receptions  at  which  the  plutocracy 
did  the  honours,  were  more  formal  and 
less  amusing  than  those  over  which  the 
aristocracy  presided,  but  were,  in  their 
way,  equally  grand.  No  royal  personage 
honoured  Lady  Quodd's  garden  party,  at 
Wimbledon,  but  only  a  few  blue-blooded 
ones — and  these  principally  nobles  who 
had  turned  their  titles  to  practical  use,  by 
lending  them  out  in  the  City,  for  a  con- 
sideration— loitered  round  the  grounds, 
and  admired  the  glorious  breezy  common, 
basking  in  the  westering  sunlight ;  no 
roundly-turned  episcopal  legs  tripped 
lightly  over  the  close-.shaven  sward. 
Money  was  represented  rather  than  rank — 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  dozen  of  the 
guests  would  have  shaken  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  of  England — intellect  put  in 
its  appearance  in  the  persons  of  various 
strange  professors  of  literature  and  science ; 
religion  was  to  the  fore  in  divers  smug 
and  greasy,  albeit  shining,  lights  of  non- 
established  churches. 

P^ven  the  worthy  vestak, .Miss  Martha 
and  Miss  Fanny,  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  Mrs.  James,  by  giving  two  or 
three  festive  little  tea-parties,  in  their 
rooms  in  South  Audley-street,  and  by 
placing  tickets  for  the  Eoyal  Society 
lectures  at  Grace's  disposal. 

Was  the  heiress,  the  ccnti  e  of  all  these 


attentions  and  attractions,  pleased  by  their 
novelty,  and  happy  in  herself  ?  The  first 
part  of  the  question  must  bo  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  there  are  grave  doubts 
as  regards  the  latter.  Young,  unsophisti- 
cated, easily  impressed,  and  grateful  for 
all  the  kindness  shown  to  her,  Grace,  in 
this  her  first  season,  might  have  been 
supremely  happy,  but  for 

The  raven  whieli  over  croaked  by  her  side, 
Kept  watch  and  ward,  kept  watch  and  ward. 
Mrs.  Crutchley  had  not  forgotten  the  con- 
versation held  with  Mr.  Heath  at  their 
last  interview  at  her  little  rooms  in  Ebnry- 
street ;  and  though  she  was  grateful  for 
the  efforts  made  by  her  family,  she  knew 
that  her  interests  would  be  better  served 
by  playing  the  game  of  one  who,  as  he 
had  frequently  proved,  had  the  power  of 
being  of  material  use  to  her.  Under 
Harriet  Crutchley's  skilful  manipulation, 
the  attentions  which  Miss  Middleham 
received,  the  compliments  paid  her,  the 
interest  which  she  excited,  lost  all  their 
charm  and  glamour.  To  her  wealth,  and 
not  to  herself,  were  all  these  attentions 
paid ;  on  the  banker's  heiress,  not  on  the 
ingenuous  debutante,  was  all  this  devotion 
lavished.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
this  deep-scheming  woman  of  the  world, 
the  great  ladies  of  society,  who  received 
Miss  Middleham  with  more  than  usual 
cordiality,  and  exerted  themselves  in 
making  their  evenings  agreeable  to  her, 
were  merely  animated  by  a  desire  to 
secure  her  for  their  sons  or  brothers  ;  the 
pretty  things  said  to  her,  apparently  so 
spontaneously,  were  the  result  of  cool  cal- 
culation with  a  defined  object ;  none  of 
the  men  who  paid  her  court  but  had 
beforehand  possessed  themselves  of  the 
contents  of  her  uncle's  will,  and  formed  a 
close  valuation  of  her  fortune. 

A  sad  view  of  life,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
stantly presented  before  a  young  girl's 
mind.  No  wonder  that  Grace  Middleham 
began  to  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon 
what  she  had  at  first  considered  so  delight- 
ful. No  wonder  that  on  the  "  off  nights," 
when  there  were  no  entertainments  to  go 
to,  she  feared  to  be  dull  and  dispirited 
under  the  reaction  which  might  set  in. 
And  yet  those  "off  nights"  proved  to 
Grace  more  pleasant  than  the  grandest 
reception,  or  the  gayest  ball ;  for,  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Crutchley's  management,  they 
were  invested  with  a  charm  of  their  own. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

;^[RS.  EnRiXGroN  had  lodged  in  Mr.  Mas- 
fiold'.s  bonse  ever  since  she  first  came  to 
Whitford.  Jonathan  Maxfield,  commonly 
called  "  Old  Max,"  kept  a  general  shop  in 
that  town.  The  shop  was  underneath 
Mrs.  Errington's  sitting-i'oom,  and  the 
great  bow  window,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  jutted  out  beyond  the  shop 
front,  and  overhung  the  street.  The 
house  was  old,  and  larger  than  it  appeared 
from  the  street,  running  back  some  dis- 
tance. There  was  a  private  entrance — a 
point  much  insisted  upon  by  Mr.Maxfield's 
sister-in-law  and  housekeeper  in  letting 
the  lodgings  to  Mrs.  Errington — and  a  long 
passage  divided  the  shop  entirely  from 
the  dwelling  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

Old  Max  was  reported  to  bo  somewhat 
of  a  miser  (which  report  he  rather  encou- 
raged than  the  reverse,  finding  that  it  had 
its  conveniences),  and  to  have  amassed  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  one  in  his  position 
in  life. 

"  Old  ilax  ! "  "Whitford  people  would 
.say.  "Why  old  Max  could  buy  up  half 
the  town.  Old  Max  might  retire  to- 
morrow. Old  Max  has  no  need  ever  to 
stand  behind  a  counter  again." 

Old  Max,  however,  continued  to  stand 
behind  his  counter  day  aft«r  day,  as  he 
had  done  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  would  serve  a  child  with  a  pennyworth 
of  gingerbread,  or  a  ricii  man's  cook  with 
sturcs  of  bacon  and  flour,  in  an  impartially 
(■rabl)cd  manner. 

He  wa.s  a  grey  man :  grey  from  head  to 


foot.  He  had  grey  hair,  closely  cropped ; 
twinkling  grey  eyes ;  and  a  grey  stubble 
on  his  shaven  chin.  He  usually  wore  a 
suit  of  coarse  grey  clothes,  with  black 
calico  sleeves  tied  on  at  the  elbow.  But 
even  these  h;\d  an  iron-grey  hue,  from  being 
more  or  less  dusted  with  flour ;  as,  indeed, 
were  all  his  garments,  and  even  his  face. 

When  Mrs.  Errington  first  came  to  live 
in  ^Vhitford,  Jonathan  Maxfield  was  a 
widower  for  the  second  time.  He  had 
two  sons  by  his  first  wife  ;  and,  by  his 
second,  one  daughter,  whoso  birth  cost  her 
mother's  life.  The  sister  of  his  first  wife 
had  kept  house  for  him,  ever  since  his 
second  widowhood.  This  woman,  Betty 
Grimshaw  by  name,  had  been  servant  in 
a  great  family ;  and  at  her  master's  death 
had  received  a  legacy,  which,  together 
with  her  own  savings,  had  .sufficed  to  pur- 
chase a  small  annuity.  8ho  had  been  able 
to  lay  by  the  greater  part  of  her  annuity 
since  she  had  lived  in  Whitford,  and 
announced  her  intention  of  bequeathing 
her  savings  to  her  nephew  James,  Max- 
field's  second  son.  The  elder  son  had 
married  a  farmer's  daughter  with  some 
money,  and  turned  farmer  himself  within 
a  fejv  miles  of  AV^hltford.  Thus  the  family 
living  at  homb  on  the  autumn  night  on 
which  our  story  open.",  consisted  of  Jona- 
than Maxfield,  Betty  Grimshaw  his  sister- 
in-law,  his  son  James,  and  his  daughter 
Rhoda. 

The  sound  of  the  street-door  closing 
violently  behind  Mr.  Diamond,  startled 
this  family  ))arty  assembled  in  the  parlour, 
together  with  Mr.  David  Powell,  Methodist 
preacher. 

They  were  all  seated  at  a  table,  on  which 
lay  hymn-books  and  a  large  bible.  Old 
Maxfield  sat  nearest  to  the  fire,  in  his  grey 
suit,  just  as  he  appeared  in  his  shop, 
-i-nc-      ■*.,  •■■  •■■—■•'       „  ■_^!.  .,iL  ;■  "nrj^ 
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except  that  the  black  calico  sleeves  had 
been  removed  from  his  coat.  He  had  a 
harsh  face,  a  harsh  voice,  and  a  harsh 
manner.  So  much  could  be  observed  by 
any  who  exchanged  ten  words  with  him. 

Next  to  him,  on  his  left  hand,  sat  his 
son  James,  a  tall,  sickly-looking  young 
man,  of  six-and-twenty.  He  had  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders,  a  pale  face,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  eyes  deeply  set,  light  eye- 
brows, which  grew  in  thick  irregular  tufts, 
and  hair  of  a  reddish  flaxen  colour.  There 
was  a  certain  family  likeness  between  him 
and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  as  she  was 
called  in  Whitford,  despite  her  spinster- 
hood.  She  too  was  tall,  bony,  and  hard- 
featured  ;  with  a  face  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  painted  and  varnished,  and  re- 
minded one,  in  its  colour  and  texture,  of 
those  hollow  wooden  pears,  full  of  tiny 
playthings,  which  used  to  be — and  pro- 
bably still  are — sold  at  country  fairs,  and 
in  toy-shops  of  a  humble  kind. 

The  preacher  sat  next  to  Betty  Grim- 
shaw. He  seemed  to  belong  to  a  different 
order  of  beings  from  the  three  persons 
already  described. 

A  striking  face  this — dark,  and  full 
of  fire.  He  had  sharply-cut,  handsome 
features,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  blaze 
with  inward  light  when  he  spoke  earnestly. 
His  raven-black  hair  was  worn  long,  and 
fell  straight  on  to  his  collar.  But  although 
this  made  his  aspect  strange,  it  could  not 
render  it  either  vulgar  or  ludicrous.  The 
black  locks  set  off  his  pale  dark  face,  as  in 
a  frame  of  ebony.  He  was  young,  and 
seemed  vigorous,  though  rather  with 
nervous  energy  than  muscular  strength. 

The  last  person  in  the  group  was  Rhoda 
Maxfield — "little  Rhoda,"  as  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton  had  called  her.  But  the  epithet  had 
been  used  to  express  rather  her  social 
insignificance,  than  her  physical  propor- 
tions. Rhoda  was,  in  fact,  rather  tall. 
She  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  but 
scarcely  looked  her  age.  She  had  a  broad 
and  beautiful  brow,  on  which  the  rich 
chestnut  hair  was  smoothly  parted ;  a 
sensitive  mouth,  not  over-small;  and  bright 
hazel  eyes,  which  looked  out  on  the  world 
with  an  open  gaze,  that  was  at  once  timid 
and  confiding.  Her  skin  was  of  remark- 
able delicacy,  with  a  faint  flush  on  the 
cheeks,  which  came  and  went  frequently. 

And  yet  Rhoda  Maxwell  was  not  much 
admired  among  her  own  compeers.  There 
was  something  in  her  face  which  did  not 
please  the  taste  of  the  vulgar.  And 
although,    if    you    had    asked    Whitford 


persons  "  Is  not  Rhoda  Maxfield  wonder- 
fully pretty  ?  "  most  of  those  so  addressed 
would  have  answered  "  Yes,  Rhoda  is  a 
pretty  girl; "  yet  the  assent  would  probably 
have  been  cold  and  uncertain. 

Rhoda,  at  nineteen  years  old,  had  never 
been  known  to  have  a  sweetheart.  And 
this  fact  militated  against  the  popular 
appreciation  of  her  beauty ;  for  a  very 
cursory  observation  of  the  world  will 
sufiice  to  show  that  on  the  score  of  good 
looks,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  public 
opniion  is  apt  to  find  nothiag  successful 
but  success. 

"  What  a  wind  there  must  be,  to  make 
the  door  bang  like  that ! "  exclaimed  Betty 
Grimshaw,  when  the  loud  sound  above 
recorded  reached  her  ears. 

"  Who  went  out  ?  "  asked  James. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  bethatMr.  Diamond, 
the  schoolmaster,"  replied  his  aunt. 

They  both  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice,  and 
cast  furtive  glances  at  Mr.  Maxfield,  as 
though  fearful  of  being  reprehended  for 
interrupting  the  evening  devotions ;  but, 
as  they  spoke,  he  closed  his  hymn-book, 
and  drew  his  chair  away  from  the  table 
towards  the  fireside.  Upon  this  signal, 
Betty  Grimshaw  rose  and  bustled  out  of 
the  room,  declaring  that  she  must  see 
about  getting  the  supper ;  for  that  that 
little  Sarah  could  never  be  trusted  to  see 
to  the  roasted  potatoes  alone.  There  was 
a  suspicious  alacrity  in  Betty's  departure, 
suggestive  that  she  experienced  some  sense 
of  relief  at  the  breaking-up  of  the  devo- 
tions. James  soon  sauntered  out  of  the 
room  after  his  aunt.     Mr.  Powell  rose. 

"Good  night,"  said  he,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  old  man. 

"  Nay ;  won't  you  stay  and  eat  with  us, 
Brother  Powell  ?  The  supper  will  be  ready 
directly." 

Mr.  Powell  shook  his  head.  "  You  know 
I  never  eat  supper,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Well,  well ;  perhaps  you're  in  the 
right,"  responded  old  Max,  very  readily. 

"And  I  am  not  clear,"  continued  the 
preacher,  "  but  that  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  leave  off  the  habit." 

"  Me?  Oh,  no!  1  need  it  for  my  health's 
sake." 

"  But  would  it  not  suit  your  health 
better,  to  take  your  supper  early  ?  Say  at 
six  o'clock  or  so  ;  so  that  you  should  not 
go  to  bed  with  a  full  stomach." 

"No;  it  wouldn't,"  answered  the  old 
man,  crabbedly. 

David  Powell  stood  meditating,  with  his 
hand  to  his  chin.    "  I  am  not  clear  about 
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it,"  he  mnrmm-ed.  But  MaxfieM  eittici- 
did  not  hour,  or  clio.se  to  itrnoro  t!  o  word.-^. 

"  Father,  may  I  go  upstairs  to  Mr.s. 
Errington  ?  "  asked  Rhoda,  softly  ;  "  I 
don't  want  any  supper." 

The  old  man  grunted  out  an  inarticulate 
sound,  and  .seemed  to  hesitate.  "  Go  up- 
stairs to  Mrs.  Errington  ? "  he  said, 
answering  his  daughter,  but  looking  side- 
ways at  the  preacher.  "Let's  see;  you 
promised,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  you  gave  me  leave,  and  I  pro- 
mised before — before  we  knew  that  Mr. 
Powell  would  come  to-night." 

Rhoda  was  gifted  with  a  sweet  voice  by 
nature,  and  she  spoke  with  a  purer  accent, 
and  expressed  herself  with  greater  pro- 
priety, than  the  other  members  of  her 
family.  Mrs.  Errington  had  amused  her- 
self with  teaching  the  motherless  girl,  who 
had  been  a  lonely,  shy,  little  child  when 
their  acquaintance  first  began.  And  Rhoda 
was  a  quick  and  apt  scholar. 

"  Well — a  promise — I  can't  have  you 
break  your  word.  Don't  you  stay  late, 
mind.  Not  one  minute  after  ten  o'clock ; 
do  you  mind,  Rhoda  ?  " 

Rhoda,  with  a  bright  smile  of  pleasure 
on  her  face,  promised  to  obey,  and  left  the 
room  with  a  step  which  it  cost  her  an 
effort  to  make  as  staid  as  she  knew  would 
be  approved  by  her  father  and  i\Ir.  Powell. 
When  she  got  outside  the  door,  they  heard 
her  run  along  the  passage  as  light  and  as 
swift  as  a  greyhound. 

Maxfield  turned  to  Mr.  Powell,  with  a 
little  constrained,  apologetic  air,  and  began 
expatiating  on  Mrs.  Errington's  fondness 
for  Rhoda  ;  and  how  kind  she  had  always 
been  to  the  girl;  and  how  he  tliought  it 
a  duty  almost,  to  let  the  good,  widowed 
lady  have  as  much  of  Rhoda's  company 
as  she  could  give  her  without  neglecting 
duties. 

"  Betty  Grimshaw  is  a  worthy  woman," 
he  observed,  drily  ;  "  but  no  companion  for 
my  Rhoda.  Rhoda  features  her  mother, 
and  ha.s  her  mother's  nature  very  much." 

Jlr.  Powell  still  stood  in  the  same  medi- 
tative attitude,  witli  his  hand  to  his  chin. 

"  This  Mrs.  Errington  is  unconverted?  " 
ho  said,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  Rhoda  won't  take  much  harm 
from  that !  " 

"  iluch  harm  ?  "  The  dark  Inatrous  eyes 
were  upraised  now,  and  fised  searchingly 
on  the  old  man. 

"  Well,  it  won't  do  her  any  harm,"  the 
latter  answered,  testily.  "  I  know  Rhoda ; 
and   I   have   her  welfare   at  heart,  as,   1 


suppose,  you'll  believe.    I  don't  know  who 
should  have,  if  it  isn't  mo  !  " 

"  Brother  Max  field,"  said  the  preacher, 
earnestly,  "  are  you  sure  that  you  hare  a 
clear  leading  in  this  matter  ?  Have  you 
prayed  for  one  ?  " 

Maxfield  shifted  in  his  chair,  and  made 
no  answer. 

"  Oh,  consider  what  you  do  in  trusting 
that  tender  soul  amongst  worldlings  !  I 
do  not  say  that  these  are  wicked  people  in 
a  carnal  sense  ;  but  are  they  such  as  can 
edify  or  strengthen  a  young  girl  like 
Rhoda,  who  is  still  in  a  seeking  state, 
and  has  not  yet  that  blessed  assurance 
which  we  all  supphcate  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Lord,"  said  Maxfield,  almost  sullenly. 

Powell  was  silent  for  a  minute,  standing 
with  his  hands  forcibly  clasped  together, 
as  though  to  control  them  from  vehement 
.action,  and  when  nest  he  spoke,  his  voice 
had  a  tone  in  it  which  told  of  a  strong 
effort  of  will  to  keep  it  in  subdued 
monotony. 

"  Then,  have  you  thought  of  it  ?  "  said 
he  ;  "there  is  the  young  man  Algernon." 

"  What  of  Algernon  ?  "  cried  Maxfield, 
turning  sharply  to  face  the  preacher. 

"  Ho  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and  specious, 
and  has  those  graces  and  talents  which 
the  world  accounts  lovely.  May  there  not 
be  a  snai-e  hero  for  Rhoda  ?  She  who  is  so 
alive  to  all  beauty  and  graciousness  in  God's 
world,  and  in  God's  creatures — may  it  not 
be  very  perilous  for  her  to  be  thrown  un- 
guardedly into  tho  society  of  this  youth  ?  " 

Maxfield  looked  into  tho  fire  instead  of 
at  Powell,  as  he  said,  "What  has  been 
putting  this  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  a  call  to  say  it  to  you,  for 
some  time  past.  Before  I  went  away  this 
summer  it  was  on  my  mind.  I  sinned  in 
resisting  the  call  for — for  reasons  which 
matter  to  no  one  but  myself.  I  sinned  in 
putting  any  human  reasons  above  my 
blaster's  service." 

"  It  may  be  aa  you  would  have  done 
bettor  to  resist  speaking  now,"  said  Max- 
field, slowly.  "  It  may  bo  as  it  was  rather 
a  temptation,  than  a  leading  from  Heaven, 
made  you  speak  at  all." 

Powell  started  back  as  if  ho  had  been 
struck.  Tho  ^)lood  rushed  into  his  face, 
and  then,  suddenly  receding,  left  him  paler 
than  before.  But  he  answered  after  a 
moment  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  and  without 
a  trace  of  anger,  "  Yon  cannot  mistrust  mo 
more  than  I  mistnisted  myself.  But  I 
have   wrestled   and    prayed;    and   I    am 
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assured   that   I   have    spoken   this   thing 
with  a  single  heart." 

"  Well,  well,  well,  it  may  be  as  you  say," 
said  Maxfield,  a  shade  less  harshly  than  he 
had  spoken  before.  "But you  have  neither 
wife,  nor  daughter,  nor  sister,  and  you 
cannot  understand  these  matters  as  well 
as  I  do,  who  am  more  than  double  your 
years,  and  have  had  the  guidance  of  this 
young  maid  from  a  baby  upward." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Powell,  humbly;  "it 
is  not  my  own  wisdom  I  am  uttering ! 
God  forbid  that  I  should  set  up  my  carnal 
judgment  against  a  man  of  your  years." 

"That's  very  well  said — very  rightly 
said ! "  exclaimed  Maxfield,  nodding  twice 
or  thrice. 

"  Aye,  but  I  must  speak  when  my  con- 
science bids  me.  I  dare  not  resist  that 
admonition  for  any  human  respect." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  !  But  do  you  think 
yours  is  the  only  conscience  to  be  listened 
to  ?  I  tell  you  I  follow  mine,  young  man. 
And  you  can  ask  any  of  our  brethren  here 
in  Whitford,  who  have  known  me  for  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  year,  whether  I  have 
gone  far  astray  !  " 

Powell  sighed  wearily.  "  I  have  released 
my  soul,"  he  said. 

"  And  just  hearken,"  pursued  old  Max- 
field, in  a  lowered  voice,  "don't  say  a  word 
of  this  sort  to  Rhoda — nay,  don't  inter- 
rupt me  !  I've  listened  to  your  say,  now 
let  me  have  mine — because  you  might  be 
putting  something  into  her  thoughts  that 
wouldn't  have  come  there  of  itself.  And 
keep  a  discreet  tongvie  before  Betty  and 
James.  'Least  said,  soonest  mended.'  And 
I'll  tell  you  something  more.  If — observe 
I  say  '  if  '■ — I  saw  that  Rhoda's  heart  was 
strongly  set  upon  anything,  anything  as 
wasn't  wrong  in  itself,  I  should  be  very 
loath  to  thwart  her." 

David  Powell  turned  a  startled,  attentive 
face  on  the  old  man,  who  proceeded  vrith 
a  sort  of  dogged  monotony  of  voice  and 
manner :  "  Christian  charity  teaches  us 
there's  good  folks  in  all  communions  of 
believers.  And  there's  different  ranks  and 
different  orders  in  the  world  ;  some  has 
one  thing,  and  some  has  another.  Some 
has  fine  family  and  great  connections 
among  the  rulers  of  the  land.  Others  has 
the  goods  of  this  world  earned  by  honesty, 
and  diligence,  and  frugality;  and  these 
three  bring  a  blessing.  Some  is  fitted  to 
be  gentlefolks  by  natnre,  lot  'em  be  born 
where  they  will.  Others,  like  my  sister- 
in-law  Betty,  is  born  to  serve.  We  ai-e  all 
the  Lord's  creatures,  and  we  are  in   his 


hand  but  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  But  there's  different  kinds  of 
clay,  you  know.  This  kind  is  good  for 
making  coarse  delf,  and  that  kind  is  fit 
for  fine  porcelain.  We'll  just  keep  these 
words  as  have  passed  between  you  and 
me,  to  ourselves,  if  you  please.  And  now, 
I  think,  we  may  drop  the  subject." 

"  May  the  Lord  give  you  his  counsel !  " 
said  Powell,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Amen  !  I  have  had  my  share  of 
wisdom,  and  have  walked  pretty  straight 
for  the  last  half  century,  thanks  be  to 
Him,"  observed  old  Max,  drUy. 

"  If  it  were  His  good  pleasure,  how 
gladly  would  I  cease  for  evermore  from 
speaking  to  you  on  this  theme  !  But  it 
matters  nothing  what  I  desire  or  shrink 
from.  I  must  deliver  my  Master's  message 
when  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  to  do  so." 

And  with  a  solemnly  uttered  blessing 
on  the  household,  the  preacher  departed. 

The  master  of  the  house  sat  thinking, 
alone  by  his  fireside.  He  began  by  think- 
ing that  he  had  a  little  over-encouraged 
David  Powell.  Maxfield  considered  praise 
from  himself  to  be  very  encouraging,  and 
calculated  to  uplift  the  heart.  When 
Powell  had  first  come  among  the  Whitford 
Methodists,  old  Max  had  taken  him  by 
the  hand,  and  had  declared  him  to  be  the 
most  awakening  preacher  they  had  had 
for  many  years.  He  was  never  tired  of 
vaunting  Powell's  zeal,  and  diligence,  and 
eloquence.  Backsliders  were  brought 
again  into  the  right  way,  sinners  were 
awakened,  believers  were  refreshed,  under 
his  ministry.  The  fame  of  Powell's 
preaching  drew  many  unwonted  auditors 
to  the  little  chapel ;  and  of  those  who 
came  at  first  merely  from  curiosity,  many 
were  moved  by  his  words  to  join  the 
Wesleyan  Connection.  On  all  this  Jona- 
than Maxwell  looked  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  young  man  had  been  truly  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light. 

But  now — might  it  not  be  that  the 
preacher's  heart  had  become  puffed  up 
with  spiritual  pride  ?  Was  he  not  unduly 
exalting  himself,  when  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  censorship  towards  such  a  pillar  of  the 
community  as  Jonathan  Maxlield  ?  The 
old  man  had  been  for  many  years  accus- 
tomed to  much  deference,  alike  from 
preachers  and  congregation.  The  exhorta- 
tions and  admonitions  which  were  douljtless 
needfulfor  his  neighbours,  were  entirely  out 
of  place  when  addressed  to  himself.  His 
piety  and  probity  were  established  on  a 
rock.     And  the  Lord  had,  moreover,  seen 
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fit  to  pift  him  with  so  largo  a  share  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  had  enabled 
liim  to  hold  his  own,  and  to  thrive  in  the 
midst  of  worldlings.  A  dull  firo  of  indig- 
nation against  David  Powell  began  to 
smonldcr  in  the  old  man's  heart,  as  he 
pondered  these  things. 

Other  thoughtij,  too,  more  or  less  dis- 
quieting, passed  through  his  braiii.  He 
thought  of  Rhoda's  mother — of  that  second 
wife  whom  he,  a  man  past  middle-life,  had 
married  for  her  fair  young  face  and  gentle 
ways,  much  to  Betty  Grimshaw's  disgust, 
and  the  surprise  of  most  people.  He 
looked  back  on  the  long,  dusty,  dreary 
road  of  his  life  ;  and,  in  the  whole  land- 
scape, the  only  spot  on  which  the  sun 
seemed  to  shine  was  that  brief  year  of  his 
second  marriage.  Not  that  he  had  been, 
or  that  he  now  was,  an  unhappy  man. 
His  life  had  satisfactions  in  it  of  a  sober, 
sombre  kind.  He  did  not  grow  soft  or 
sentimental  in  reviewing  the  past.  Ho 
was  accustomed  to  the  chill,  grey  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  lived.  Bat  he  had  felt 
warm  sunlight  once,  and  remembered  it. 
And  ho  had  a  notion — inarticulate,  indeed, 
and  vague — that  Rhoda  needed  more 
light  and  warmth  in  her  life  than  was 
necessary  for  his  own  existence,  or  for 
James's,  or  Betty  Grimshaw's,  or,  in  fact, 
for  most  people's.  There  was  no  amount 
of  hardness  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  to 
"  most  people,"  and,  indeed,  he  was  hard 
enough  to  himself;  but  for  Rhoda  there 
was  a  soft  place  in  his  heart. 

Nevertheless,  there  wei-e  many  hopes, 
fears,  .speculations,  and  reflections  con- 
nected with  Rhoda  just  now,  which  had 
anything  but  a  softening  effect  on  Mr. 
Maxfield's  demeanour  ;  insomuch  that 
Betty  and  James,  coming  in  presently  to 
supper,  fonnd  the  head  of  the  family  in  so 
crabbed  a  temper,  that  they  were  glad  to 
hurry  through  the  meal  in  silence,  and 
slink  oS.  to  bed. 


THE  POOR  INVENTOR. 

Stl"DK\ts  of  human  nature,  and  espe- 
cially of  English  nature,  often  express 
their  astonishment  at  the  me.agro  rewards 
accorded  in  thi.s  country  to  superior  intel- 
ligence— or  at  least  to  that  kind  of  intel- 
ligence which  teaches  or  amuses,  directs 
or  enriches  mankind  generally,  as  opposed 
to  the  perhaps  equally  acute,  but  certainly 
narrower  faculty,  which  enriches  its  pos- 
sessor   without    directly   helping    others. 


With  the  exception  of  the  law,  the  learned 
professions,  as  they  are  styled,  arc  wretch- 
edly remunerated  ;  and  even  that  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  happy  career 
which  holds  out  the  hope  that  industry, 
learning,  perseverance,  and  confidence  will 
perhaps  advance  thcii"  possessor,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  to  the  position  of  a  rising 
young  member  of  the  bar.  Clergymen  of 
all  denominations  receive  wretched  remu- 
neration ;  but  both  lawyers  and  parsons 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  cheered  by 
the  hope,  that  one  of  the  great  prizes  of 
their  profession  may  one  day  fall  to  them ; 
and  this  remote  chance — this  dream  of 
woolsack  or  lawn  sleeves — coupled  with 
social  rank,  compensates  in  some  measure 
for  the  toil  of  an  uphill  struggle.  Medical 
men,  as  a  class,  notoriously  do  more  work  for 
less  money  than  any  other  skilled  workers  ; 
and,  like  the  flattered  Fourth  Estate,  toil 
early  and  late,  and  die  poor.  Scientific 
men  have,  till  recently,  received  but  little 
notice ;  and  it  is  the  sanitary  and  com- 
mercial value  of  their  investigations,  rather 
than  their  endeavours  to  advance  pure 
science,  that  secures  them  applause — and 
sometimes  a  little  money — from  the  public. 
Artists  and  literary  men,  singers  and 
actors,  have  undoubtedly  fared  better  of 
late — favoured  by  a  constantly  growing 
market ;  but  inventors  have  ever  been 
martyrs  to  oppressions,  exactions,  and 
discouragements  of  every  possible  kind. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  an  agitation,  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  lIorsRitor.D  Words,  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  the 
object  of  reforming  the  patent  laws.  Ii^ 
October  18-'i0  appeared  an  article,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Conductor  of  that  Journal,  which, 
probably,  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  iniquitous 
system  then  in  force.  "  A  Poor  ilan's 
Talc  of  a  Patent,"  depicted  the  expense 
and  annoyance  inflicted  on  patentees.  After 
innumerable  comings  and  goings,  sealings 
and  resealings,  the  poor  man  found  that 
after  six  weeks'  worry  his  unopposed  patent, 
for  pjngland  only,  had  cost  him  just  ninety- 
six  pounds  seven  shillings  and  eightpencc, 
and  that,  if  he  had  taken  it  out  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  would  have  cost 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds. 
"  Look,"  said  he,  "at  the  Home  Secretary, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  patent  oflice,  the 
engrossing  clerk,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Privy  Seal,  the  clerk  of  the  patents,  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  purse-bearer,  the  clerk  of 
the  hanaper,  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  hanapcr, 
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the  deputy  sealer  and  the  deputy  chaff- 
wax.  I  went  through  thirty-tive  stages. 
I  began  with  the  Queen  upon  the  throne. 
I  ended  with  the  deputy  chaff-wax. 
Note. — I  should  like  to  see  the  deputy 
chaff- wax.     Is  it  a  man,  or  what  is  it  ?  " 

Thanks  to  the  ridicule  poured  upon  the 
"  whole  gang  of  hanapei's  and  chaff- waxes," 
the  eyes  of  people  became  open  to  the 
truth,  "  that  England  had  been  chaffed 
and  waxed  sufficiently."  IMean while  the 
Society  of  Arts  displayed  great  energy  in 
promoting  the  agitation,  and  at  length 
public  opinion  was  sufficiently  aroused  to 
produce  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1852 — a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
ancient  state  of  things.  The  Poor  Inventor, 
however,  is,  even  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  a  sufficiently  ill-used 
person. 

The  inventor,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  rich 
man ;  and,  if  by  chance  endowed  with 
a  small  share  of  worldly  goods,  is  very 
likely  to  find  himself,  like  Palissy,  re- 
duced to  his  bedstead  for  fuel,  before 
he  recoups  himself  any  portion  of  his 
outlay.  At  the  head  of  a  poor  inventor 
an  idea  knocks  violently,  and  presently 
walks  in  —  to  the  complete  disorgan- 
isation of  the  host,  who  becomes  forth- 
with unmindful  of  his  daily  toil,  or  works 
only  to  feed  the  devouring  monster  whom 
he  has  rashly  admitted.  His  wife,  poor 
woman,  finds  her  husband  "much  changed 
of  late."  Something  has  "come  over 
him ;  he  is  not  the  same  man  he  used  to 
be."  Like  Frankenstein,  he  is  haunted 
by  his  monster.  After  his  frugal  supper, 
fVnstead  of  retii-ing  to  rest  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  he  sits  gazing  gloomily  at  the  fire, 
or  retires  to  a  remote  garret  to  com- 
mune with  the  monster.  The  creature 
behaves  with  provoking  coyness  :  some- 
times consenting  to  achieve  a  half  success, 
sufficient  to  raise  the  unhappy  author  of 
its  being  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  then 
again  for  long  weary  months,  and  perhaps 
years,  sulks,  till  the  poor  iuventor  is 
almost  reduced  to  despair.  His  earnings 
fill!  off,  or  are  expended  in  experiments; 
his  friends  shake  their  heads  and  mutter, 
"  Ah  !  poor  fellow  :  was  doing  well  till  he 
took  up  that  confounded  crotchet  of  his. 
Going  to  the  bad  now,  and  no  mistake. 
Mad  as  a  March  hare,"  and  so  forth. 
His  wife's  relations  stir  up  strife,  and 
persuade  that  much  enduring  woman 
to  insist  on  her  rights,  and  bring  the 
deluded  "schemer"  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
His    alTcctionato    acquaintances   want   to 


know  "  why  he  does  not  mind  his  own 
business,  and  attend  to  what  he  under- 
stands, instead  of  worrying  himself  to 
death,  and  ruining  his  family,  over  a  lot 
of  rubbish  that  will  never  come  to  any- 
thing." Clieered  by  these  encouraging 
comments,  he  still,  if  made  of  stern  stuff, 
perseveres,  till  the  happy  day  arrives  when 
the  monster  bows  his  obstinate  head  and 
acknowledges  his  master,  whose  more 
serious  troubles  are  now  about  to  com- 
mence. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  inventor 
is  not  what  is  called  a  "practical  man," 
or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular industry  to  which  his  contrivance 
is  applicable.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  great  inventors,  with  whose  names 
the  world  has  at  last  become  familiar. 
Newton  was  not  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  but  invented  the  reflecting 
telescope ;  Watt  followed  that  trade,  and 
invented  the  modern  steam-engine ;  Cart- 
wi'ight,  of  the  power-loom,  was  a  clergy- 
man ;  Ark  Wright,  of  water-twist  fame,  was 
a  barber  ;  Neilson,  who  first  applied  the 
hot  blast  to  iron-smelting,  was  a  manager 
of  gas-works ;  Wheatstone  was  engaged 
in  manufacturing  musical  instruments ; 
Bessemer  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
steel  making ;  and  Sir  William  Armstrong 
was  a  lawyer.  In  the  case  of  a  poor 
inventor,  the  first  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
invention  secured  to  himself  by  patent, 
before  he  dare  to  show  the  engine  to  any- 
body, or  he  will  run  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
product  of  his  brains  appropriated  by  the 
first  rich,  and  therefore  powerful,  man  to 
whom  he  shows  it.  Exhibiting  his  con- 
trivance without  legal  protection,  he  would 
possibly  be  told  that  his  plan  was  very  good, 
but  that  something  very  like  it  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed  thirtyyears  ago ;  and  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
vital  part  of  his  scheme  employed,  before 
long,  without  his  reaping  any  part  of  the 
profit.  His  life  would  be  dragged  along 
in  constant  terror  of  being  over-reached  ; 
or,  if  he  sought  to  manufacture  for  himself, 
his  property  in  his  invention  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  every  workman  whom  ho 
employed.  Therefore,  he  must  have  a 
patent,  even  before  carrying  out  the  ulti- 
mate experiments,  which  can  alone  demon- 
strate the  commercial  value  of  a  discovery. 
His  next  act  is,  therefore,  to  seek  out  a 
patent  agent,  whose  care  in  searching 
through  previous  patents  of  like  character 
is  the  sole  guarantee  of  his  patent  proving 
good  for  anything  when  it  is  granted,  and 
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whoso   charges  will   probably  amount  to 
some  ten  pounds. 

By  the  advice  of  this  gentleman,  ho 
signs  a  petition  for  g-.-ant  of  letters  patent, 
bearing  a  stamp  for  five  pounds ;  obtains 
a  certiticate  of  record  of  notice  to  pro- 
ceed, also  stamped  at  a  cost  of  five 
pounds ;  pays  five  pounds  for  stamp,  on 
tho  wan-ant  of  law  officer  for  letters 
patent ;  five  pounds  more  on  the  sealing 
of  letters  patent ;  and  another  five  pounds 
for  stamp  on  the  specification.  Ho  has 
now  paid  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
Government,  and  some  ton  pounds  to  his 
agent ;  has  obtained  legal  protection  for 
three  years  ;  can  safely  show  his  plans,  and 
can  pui-sue  further  experiment  without 
immediate  molestation.  If,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  he  remain  unattacked,  he  can 
extend  his  patent  to  seven  years,  on  pay- 
ment of  fifty  pounds ;  and,  by  a  further 
payment  of  one  hundred  pounds,  can  bo 
protected  for  the  full  term  of  fourteen 
years.  Concerning  these  two  latter  pay- 
ments, there  is  little  to  be  said.  If,  after 
three  years'  experience  of  the  working 
of  any  discovei-y  it  is  found  to  be 
commercially  valuable,  fifty  pounds  is 
no  great  sum  to  pay  for  four  years' 
monopoly;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  years,  the  patent  remains  neither 
disputeil,  supei-seded,  nor  worthless,  it  is 
clearly  worth  a  hundred  pounds  to  securi; 
it  for  the  on-coming  seven  years.  The  groat 
hiirdship  is  in  the  heavy  stamps  for  pre- 
liminai-y  steps.  Years  of  toil,-  thought,  and 
care  have  revealed  to  a  man  what  he  thinks 
a  gcnaine,  new  discovery ;  and,  before  ho 
can  do  anything  with  it,  a  grateful  nation 
rewards  him  with  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
pounds. 

Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  at  various 
times  touchingtheinexpediencyof  reducing 
these  preliminary  expenses  ;  but  the  old- 
fashioned  argument,  that  everybody  would 
be  ru.shing  in  to  secure  legal  protection  if  ho 
could  do  it  cheaply,  and  would  thus  block 
the  ground  for  more  serious  inventors, 
who  really  intend  to  do  sometliing,  is  an 
entirely  fallacions  one,  as  few  men  can 
judge  of  the  ultimate  value  of  their  dis- 
coveries. These  may  be — a  large  majority 
of  them  must  be — worth  exactly  nothing ; 
and  it  is,  on  that  ground,  hard  on  tho 
inventor  that  he  should  part  vnth  money, 
as  well  as  time,  in  vain  ;  and  that  his  cost 
in  bringing  his  invention  to  what  he 
imagines  to  be  perfection,  should  be 
largely  added  to,  by  imperial  exactions, 
for  merely  formal  proceedings.     For  tho 


signing  and  scaling  of  letters  patent 
guarantee  no  security  whatever  to  the 
patentee.  If  his  patent  agent  have  over- 
looked a  previous  patent,  covering  the 
same  ground — a  not  entirely  impossible 
contingency- — he  is  liable  to  have  his 
patent  contested  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
set  at  naught.  Another  danger  also  con- 
fronts him.  Generations  agone,  a  similar 
contrivance  may  liave  been  not  patented — 
not  used — but  simply  described  on  paper, 
and  published ;  and  this  latter  circum- 
stance would  suffice  to  invalidate  his 
patent.  In  addition  to  these  disadvant- 
ages, he  runs  the  risk  of  something  newer 
and  better  being  invented,  which  will  at 
once  put  his  work  commercially  out  of 
court. 

Admitting  that  he  has  scraped  together 
the  thirty-five  pounds  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing three-years'  protection,  and  that  his 
letters  patent  are  securely  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  he  has  now — if  his  invention 
affect  any  important  manufacture  —  to 
get  it  taken  up  by  some  large  operator, 
whoso  intei'est,  except  he  be  a  young 
beginner,  only  just  getting  his  plant 
together,  must  of  necessity  be  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery. 
A  manufacturer  has  sunk  in  his  plant 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  an  iron  master,  or  coal  owner, 
perhaps,  half  a  million.  His  machinery  is 
the  best  known  up  to  the  time.  He  can 
■compete  fairly  with  other  makers  using 
similar  plant,  and  undersell  others  less 
perfectly  provided.  He  is  making  money, 
tiu-ningovcr  his  great  capital  quickly,  and 
is  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  goes. 
Docs  he  look  on  tho  inventor  as  a  bene- 
factor— as  the  guide  to  a  new  El  Dorado? 
By  no  manner  of  means.  Our  ingenious 
friend  appears  to  him  rather  as  a  disturbing 
agent ;  as  a  "  fellow  who  can't  let  things 
alone — confound  him,"  but  must  come 
and  upset  a  thriving  trade  with  inno- 
vations, entailing  enormous  expen.sc  in 
alterations,  and  endless  trouble  in  getting 
tho  workpeople  to  take  kindly  to  the  new- 
fangled trick  ho  has  patented.  And  yet 
there  may  be  something  in  it.  If  Scroggs, 
to  whom  it  is  first  offered,  don't  take  it 
up,  Moggs — that  brute  iloggs,  who  is 
always  underselling  the  market — will,  and 
cut  into  Scroggs's  line  of  business  terribly. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  choice!  On  tho  ono 
hand,  to  have  to  take  up  this  fellow,  who 
had  better  have  never  been  born,  and  on  the 
other  to  let  him  go  with  his  infernal  scheme 
to  iloggs !     Scroggs  is  sorely  exercised. 
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but  at  last  concludes  to  let  it  go,  "  and 
chance  it;  "  and  the  poor  inventor  has  to 
go  all  over  the  same  ground  again  with 
Moggs,  who  would  fain  try  it,  but  money 
is  tight,  and  the  enlightened  Moggs,  who 
would  have  liked  the  thing  well  enough,  is 
reluctantly  obliged  to  give  it  iip.  There 
is  another  chance.  Cloggs  is  in  a  mess. 
His  mill  is  mortgaged  and  threatened  with 
being  shut  up  altogether,  if  something  be 
not  done  and  done  quickly.  He  determines 
to  "  try  the  last,"  and  adopts  the  invention, 
which  is  beginning  to  work  admirably,  just 
as  his  creditors  close  upon  him  and  his 
mill.  It  is  at  once  reported  that  the  last 
straw  which  broke  poor  Cloggs's  back 
was  "that  new  'dodge'  he  took  up;  no 
wonder  he  went  to  the  bad — enough  to 
ruin  anybody." 

By  this  time  the  poor  inventor  is  re- 
duced to  despair.  His  time  has  been  cut  to 
waste,  and  his  money  all  spent.  The  friends, 
who,  perhaps,  helped  him  to  small  sums  at 
the  outset,  are  completely  disgusted  with 
him.  Besides,  the  thing  is  not  a  commer- 
cial success.  It  broke  Cloggs — the  only 
man  who  tried  it.  Who  is  going  to  try  it  now? 
The  stigma  of  failure  is  upon  it.  Pretty 
enough  in  theory,  it  has  broken  down  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  poor  inventor  sees  no  resource 
but  to  go  back  to  the  work-bench,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  curse  the  day  when  he 
was  invaded  by  that  rare  commodity — an 
idea.  But  the  third  year  of  his  patent  is 
about  to  espire,  and  unless  he  can  find 
fifty  pounds,  his  invention  becomes  the 
property  of  the  first  comer.  So  once  more 
the  poor  fellow,  bowed  now  with  trouble, 
and  sick  with  hope  deferred,  once  more, 
takes  the  field,  and  literally  "  hawks  "  his 
property  about — only  too  glad  to  part  with 
it,  or  a  share  of  it,  on  any  terms.  Oft- 
times  these  will  prove  hard  enough,  and  for 
a  meagre  royalty,  or  a  minute  share  of 
profits,  the  poor  inventor  will  gladly 
enough  relinquish  the  child  of  his  brain. 

The  consideration  of  the  natural  diffi- 
culties which  retard  the  development 
of  an  invention,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  completely  unnecessary 
for  the  nation  to  lay  any  first  charge  or 
embargo  upon  it.  In  this  paper  all  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  securing  foreign  patents 
has  been  purposely  excluded,  as  these  fall 
under  the  administration  of  other  countries 
than  our  own.  The  main  point  to  which 
it  is  sought  to  draw  attention,  is  the 
inconsistency  of  taxing  a  pure  brain  pro- 
duct, before  the  author  has  had  a  chance 
of  testing  its  commercial  value.    One  hun- 


dred pounds  for  the  monopoly  of  a  success- 
ful machine,  and  in  a  less  degree  fifty  for 
an  extension  from  three  to  seven  years, 
appear  small  sums  when  compared  with 
the  original  twenty-five  paid  for  protection 
— a  tax  which  comes  upon  the  poor 
inventor,  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his 
resources.  Few  financial  reasons  can  be 
adduced  against  rediicing  expense  in  the 
initiatory  stages  of  a  patent — inasmuch  as 
the  exchequer  practically  makes  a  large 
profit  out  of  the  patent  office.  Out  of  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds 
received  for  fees  or  stamps  during  1873, 
ninety-five  thousand  two  himdred  and 
eighty-four  pounds  went  to  the  treasury 
— surely  an  enormous  and  most  unjust  tax 
upon  the  brains  of  the  people. 

Judging  from  these  figures,  the  present 
cost  of  patents  might  be  reduced  at  least 
one  half,  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
making  the  patent  office  a  charge  upon 
the  revenue.  The  poverty  of  a  large 
majority  of  inventors  can  hardly  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on,  as  a  reason  for 
relieving  them  of  a  portion  of  their 
present  burdens — unfairly  diverted  into 
the  national  cash  box.  In  plain  English, 
a  large  and  clear  profit  is  made  out  of  the 
poor  and  needy — not  in  brains,  but  in 
pocket — a  class,  it  should  be  remembered, 
to  which  England  owes,  to  a  large  extent, 
her  proud  supremacy,  as  the  cotton  spinner, 
iron  maker,  telegraph  constructor,  and  ocean 
carrier  of  the  world. 

This  important  subject  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  mixed  up  with  a  number  of 
side  issues.  High  authorities,  such  as 
Lords  Derby  and  Selborne,  have  recorded 
their  wish  for  the  alwlition  of  the  patent 
law  altogether ;  but  their  views,  and  those 
of  more  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  same 
policy,  have  been  so  ably  contested  of  late, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  passed  out 
of  the  sphere  of  discussion. 

Strangely  enough,  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  chosen  rather  to  impose  a  cum- 
brous official  machinery  upon  the  patent 
office,  than  to  remit,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
the  pecuniary  pains  and  penalties  imposed 
upon  the  inventor.  More  than  this,  the 
unhappy  suSerer  is  to  bo  worried  by 
examiners  and  experts.  Probably,  this 
paternal  care  will  bo  worth  exactly  nothing, 
for  in  the  United  States,  where  an  enor- 
mous patent  office  staff  is  maintained,  the 
result  of  this  organisation  is  perpetual  and 
vexatious  litigation.  All  the  government 
examiners   in   the  world  cannot   grant  a 
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title  unassailable  by  the  common  law  of 
the  country ;  and  it,  therefore,  appears  a 
curious  amend  ment  of  patent  law,  to 
divert  into  the  pockets  of  examiners  and 
referees  the  proceeds  of  a  direct  tax  on 
knowledge  and  ingenuity. 


THE  BLACK  MAN. 

We  have  often  heard  and  read  of  the 
bewildered  and  amazed  condition  of  the 
swart-hncd  natives  of  some  far-distant 
clime,  when  in  their  midst  has  appeared 
suddenly — a  white  man.  They  were  scared 
at  first ;  then — curiosity  overcoming  fear 
— they  gi-adually  approached  to  question 
him,  to  touch  him  and  his  attire,  and 
to  make  sure,  indeed,  that  for  all  his 
strangeness  of  aspect,  he  was  yet  human 
as  themselves.  Now,  something  very 
much  of  this  kind  must  have  happened, 
although  no  one  seems  to  have  been  at 
hand  to  make  note  of  the  fact,  when 
there  stepped  upon  our  shores,  for  the 
first  time — a  black  man.  Who  can  doubt 
that  there  was  much  crowding  round 
him,  that  he  was  greatly  stared  and 
gaped  at — poked  and  pinched,  too,  no 
doubt,  that  his  reality  might  be  ascertained 
beyond  all  dispute.  Perhaps  he  was  even 
mobbed  and  maltreated,  jeered  at  and 
insulted  by  the  street  boy  of  the  past ;  for 
we  may  assume,  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
that  the  British  street-boy  is  of  remote 
origin,  boasts  a  most  ancient  descent, 
possibly  flourished  even  before  streets  were 
for  him  to  flourish  in,  and  that  he  was 
present  upon  this  occasion,  as  assuredly  as 
upon  all  others.  Can  you  not  picture  the 
scene  ?  Is  it  not  one  well  worthy  the 
regard  of  some  painter — Mr.  H.  S.  ilarks 
let  us  say — well  skilled  in  the  repro- 
duction upon  canvas  of  humour,  and 
character,  and  costume  ?  That  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  matter  must  be 
owned.  Doubts  exist  as  to  the  time  when, 
and  the  place  where,  the  first  black  man 
came  amongst  us.  Nor  is  it  distinctly 
certain  whence  he  came,  or  whether  his 
nationality  was  of  Asia  or  of  Africa.  In 
the  first  case  ho  would  comport  himself 
with  stately,  stealthy  irapassivencss,  doubt- 
less, amid  all  the  turbulence  of  the  English 
mob  of  gazers  and  investigators.  But,  if 
an  African  black,  would  not  his  ebon  face 
gleam,  his  white  teeth  flash,  and  his  round 
liquid  eyes  gli-sten  with  mirthfulness,  and 
intense  self-satisfaction,  and  delight,  at  the 
general   recognition    his   importance   had 


obtained  ?  He  would  be  a  more  popular 
figure,  wo  may  take  for  granted,  than  his 
solemn  dark-skinned  brother  of  the  east. 
In  the  general  idea  the  Nubian  or  the 
Ethiopian  is  the  accepted  type  of  the  black 
man.  Even  Shakespeare's  own  view  of  his 
Moor,  Othello,  does  not  distinguish  his 
physical  aspect  from  that  of  the  conven- 
tional African  negro.  Roderigo  calls  him 
"  thick  lips."  Brabantio  speaks  of  his 
"  sooty  bosom."  lago  implies  his  intense 
blackness,  by  demanding  what  delight 
Desdemona  can  have  in  "  looking  on  the 
devil  ?  "  Othello  himself  says,  "  Haply, 
for  I  am  black."  So  also,  in  the  dreadful 
tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus,  Aaron,  the 
Moor,  is  referred  to  as  "  the  coal-black 
Moor;"  says  himself,  "Aaron  will  have 
his  soul  black  like  his  face ; "  and  demands, 
"  is  black  so  base  a  hue  ?  "  The  black  of 
Shakespeare's  time  was,  it  is  plain,  of 
African  blackness,  without  approach  to 
olive  or  tawny  tints — an  unmitigated 
"nigger." 

Some  fifty  years  ago  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  quarrel  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  antiquaries,  touching  this 
very  question,  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  black  man  in  England.  The  early 
pages  of  Ivanhoe  narrate  how  Sir  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert  is  followed  by  two 
attendants,  Hamct  and  AbduUa  by  name, 
whose  dark  visages,  white  turbans,  and 
the  Oriental  form  of  their  garments, 
showed  them  to  be  natives  of  some  distant 
eastern  country.  They  are  described  as 
wearing  silver  collars  round  their  throats, 
and  bracelets  upon  their  swarthy  arms  and 
legs,  "of  which  the  former  were  naked 
from  the  elbow,  and  the  latter  from  mid- 
leg  to  ankle."  Their  dresses  were  of  em- 
broidered silk,  and  they  were  armed  with 
crooked  sabres  and  Turkish  daggers  of 
costly  workmanship.  ^Moreover,  they 
carried,  at  their  saddle-bows,  bundles  of 
darts  or  javelins,  four  feet  in  longtli,  with 
sharp  steel  heads,  "  a  weapon  much  in  use 
among  Saracens,  and  of  which  the  racmoi'y 
is  yet  preserved  in  the  martial  exercise 
called  El  Jerrid,  still  practised  in  the 
eastern  countries."  Now,  these  early  black 
footmen  were  objected  to  as  being  totally 
"out  of  costume  and  propriety."  Sir 
Walter,  in  reply — while  urging  that  the 
author  of  a  "modern  antique  romance" 
was  not  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the 
introduction  of  tho.so  manners  only,  which 
could  be  proved  to  have  absolutely  existed 
in  the  times  he  is  depicting,  so  that  ho 
restrain  himself  to  such  as  are  plausible 
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and  natural,  and  contain  no  obvious 
anachronism — yet  maintained  that  negroes 
must  have  been  known  in  England  in  the 
dark  ages.  And,  in  proof  of  this  he  men- 
tions "  an  instance  in  old  romance,"  and 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  disserta- 
tion prefixed  to  Ritson's  Ancient  Metrical 
Romances,  how  John  of  Rampayne,  an  ex- 
cellent juggler  and  minstrel,  undertook  to 
effect  the  escape  of  Audulf  de  Bruce,  by 
presenting  himself  in  disguise  at  the  court 
of  the  king  where  he  was  confined.  For 
this  purpose,  he  stained  his  hair  and  (like 
Mr.  Crummles's  "first tragedy  man,"  when 
he  played  Othello)  his  whole  body  entirely 
as  black  as  jet,  so  that  nothing  was  white 
but  his  teeth  ;  and  succeeded  in  imposing 
himself  on  the  king  as  an  Ethiopian 
minstrel,  and  so  eifected  by  stratagem  the 
escape  of  the  prisoner. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  to  regard  this 
John  of  Rampayne,  in  the  disguise  of  an 
Ethiopian  minstrel,  as  the  progenitor  or  pro- 
totype of  the  popular  Ethiopian  Serenader 
of  modern  days,  is  a  question  we  need  not 
now  pause  to  consider.  Sir  Walter  fairly 
proved  that  he  had,  at  any  rate,  some  war- 
rant for  the  introduction  of  his  Hamet  and 
Abdulla  into  the  romance  of  Ivanhoe  ;  and 
that  need  did  not  exist  for  his  following 
the  example  of  Mat  Lewis,  who,  when  his 
sable  guards  in  the  Castle  Spectre  were 
objected  to  as  anachronistic,  boldly  averred 
that  he  had  made  the  characters  in  ques- 
tion black  solely  to  obtain  a  striking 
effect  of  contrast ;  and  that  could  he  have 
derived  a  similar  advantage  from  making 
his  heroine  blue,  blue  she  should  have 
been.  It  does  seem  probable,  however, 
that  the  black  man,  either  of  East  Indian 
or  West  Indian  origin,  was  not  a  very 
familiar  figui-e  in  England  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  a  paper  upon  adver- 
tisements, republished  from  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Dr.  Wynter  quotes  a  notification 
from  the  Mercurius  Politicus,  of  August 
11th,  1659,  as  affording  the  earliest 
evidence  furnished  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  employment  of  negro  serving-boys  in 
England.  From  the  terms  of  the  adver- 
tisement it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
missing  lad's  hair  was  "polled,"  or  cropped, 
after  the  Puritanical  fashion  of  the  time  : 
"  A  negro-boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  in 
a  grey  seargo  suit,  his  hair  cut  close  to  his 
head,  was  lost  on  Tuesday  last,  August 
9th,  at  night,  in  St.  Nicholas  Lane, 
London.  If  anyone  can  give  notice  of  him 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  at  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
in  that  Lane,  they  shall  be  well  rewarded 
for  their  pains."     It  has  been   concluded 


that  these  early  negroes  were  imported 
from  the  Portuguese  colonial  territories, 
as  our  own  dealing  in  "  blacks,"  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  dates  only  from  1680. 
But  the  taste  for  negro  servants  increased, 
until  it  became  quite  a  passion,  among  the 
nobility  and  "  quality  "  of  England  ;  and 
then  ensued  quite  a  population  of  black-a- 
moors  in  the  metropolis.  When,  in  1662, 
Lord  Sandwich  brought  over,  from  Por- 
tugal, Catherine  of  Braganza,  to  be  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  carried 
in  the  same  ship,  by  way  of  present 
to  the  young  ladies  of  his  family, 
"  a  little  Tnrke  and  a  negroe,"  as  Mr. 
Pepys  describes  them.  They  were  clearly 
something  of  novelties  in  England.  The 
Diary  runs  :  "  (30th  May,  1662.)  Upon  a 
suddaine  motion,  I  took  my  wife,  and 
Sarah,  and  Will  by  water,  with  some 
victuals  with  us,  as  low  as  Gravesend,  in- 
tending to  have  gone  in  the  Hope  to  the 
Royal  James,  to  have  seen  the  ship  and 
Mr.  Shepley  ;  but,  meeting  Mr.  Shepley 
in  a  hoy,  bringing  up  my  lord's  things,  she 
and  I  went  on  board,  and  sailed  up  with 
them,  as  far  as  half-way  tree.  Very  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Shepley.  Here  we  saw  a  little 
Turke  and  a  negroe,  which  are  intended  for 
pages  to  the  two  young  ladies  [Montagu]." 
Some  seven  years  later,  Mr.  Pepys  himself 
is  found  occasionally  employing  a  negress 
in  his  household  as  cookmaid:  "(5th  April, 
1669.)  For  a  cookmaid  we  have,  ever 
since  Bridget  went,  used  a  black-a-moor 
of  Mr.  Batelier's,  Doll,  who  dresses  our 
meat  mighty  well,  and  we  mightily  pleased 
with  her." 

The  convenient  term  "  black-a-moor  " — 
which  may  be  a  conniption  of  "black  as  a 
Moor" — comprehended  alike  the  dark- 
skinned  of  both  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
fashion  of  engaging  negro  attendants  was 
probably  due  to  the  Venetian  Republic ; 
the  commerce  of  whose  merchants  with 
all  parts  of  the  globe  naturally  led  to  the 
importation  of  black-a-moors.  Moorish 
pages  are  happily  introduced  into  various 
paintings  by  Titian  and  other  of  the 
greatest  masters,  who  were  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  picturesqueness  of  the  black 
man,  and  the  enhanced  brilliancy  of  colour 
obtained  by  contrast  with  his  ebon  face. 
English  artists  followed  the  mode,  and 
the  negro  became  a  highly-esteemed 
model,  lending  important  aid  to  many 
a  canvas.  Here  are  specimens  of  "  Hue 
and  Cry "  advertisements,  relating  to 
absconding  black-a-moora,  contained  in 
the  London  Gazette  of  1685,  1G88,  and 
1691:— 
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"  Ran  away  from  his  master,  Captain 
St.  Lo,  the  2l8t  inst.,  Obdelah  Ealias 
Abralmm,  n  Moor,  swarthy  complexion, 
short  frizzled  hair,  a  gold  ring  in  his  ear, 
in  a  black  coat  and  blew  breeches.  He 
took  with  him  a  blew  Turkish  watch- 
gown,  a  Turkish  suit  of  clothing  that  he 
used  to  wear  about  town,  and  several 
other  things.  Whoever  brings  him  to 
Mr.  Lozel's  house  in  Green-street  shall 
have  one  guinea  for  his  charges." 

"A  black  boy,  an  Indian,  about  thirteen 
years  old,  run  away  the  8th  inst.  from 
Putney,  with  a  collar  about  his  neck 
witht  his  inscription :  '  The  Lady  Brom- 
field's  black,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.' 
Whoever  brings  him  to  Sir  Edward 
Bromfield's,  at  Putney,  shall  have  a  guinea 
reward." 

"  Rnn  away,  a  Tannymoor  [tawny- 
moor?],  with  short  bushy  hair,  very  well 
shaped,  in  a  grey  livery  lined  with  yellow, 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  silver  collar  about  his  neck,  with 
these  directions  :  '  Captain  George  Hast- 
ings's boy,  Brigadier  in  the  King's  Horse 
Guards.'  Whoever  brings  him  to  the 
Sugar  Loaf  in  the  Pall  Mall  shall  have 
forty  shillings  reward." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  reward- 
offered  for  the  arrest  of  these  runaway 
black-a-moors  is  not  more  than  is  now  often 
given  upon  the  recovery  of  a  lost  dog,  and 
that  there  is  something  canine  in  that 
wearing  of  the  inscribed  collar  by  Lady 
BromBeld's  black,  and  Captain  Hastings's 
"  Tannymoor."  But  the  blacks  at  this 
time  were  the  merest  chattels  ;  how  freely 
and  shamelessly  they  were  bought  and 
sold  may  be  gathered  from  this  advertise- 
ment in  the  Tatler  of  1701':  "A  black  boy, 
twelve  years  of  age,  fit  to  wait  on  a  gen- 
tleman, to  be  disposed  of  at  Denis's  Coffee 
House  in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Exchange  ;" 
and  from  this  in  the  Daily  Journal,  1 728  : 
"  To  be  sold,  a  negro  boy,  aged  eleven  years. 
Inquire  of  the  Virginia  Coffee  House  in 
Threadnecdle  Street,  behind  the  Royal 
E,Tchange."  The  metal  collar  was  a  badge 
of  servitude  of  very  ancient  date.  It  was 
worn,  let  ns  note,  by  "  Wamba,  the  son  of 
Witless,"  and  by  "  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beo- 
wulph,"  the  bom  thralls  of  Cedric  of 
Rotherwood,  not  less  than  by  Sir  Brian's 
attendants,  Hamet  and  Abdulla.  Dryden, 
in  his  prologue  written  on  the  repro- 
duction of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Prophetess  in  1G90,  makes  allusion  to 
the  custom  of  employing  negro  servants 
with  collars  of  silver  or  copper,  and 
proposes  jestingly  that  the  English  fight- 


ing under  William    the  Third  in  Ireland 
should 

Kacli  bring  Iiis  love  a  Boglan J  captive  home ; 
Siieh  proper  ii:iprP3  will  long  trains  become  ; 
With  copper  colhirg  and  with  brawny  Ijacks, 
(iuitc  to  put  down  the  fashion  of  our  blaclcs. 

This  prologue,  however,  gave  great  offence, 
owing  to  the  numerous  political  allusions 
it  contained,  and  was  suppressed  after 
the  first  night.  One  of  the  characters 
in  Gibber's  comedy  of  the  Double 
Gallant  speaks  of  Lord  Outside's  "fright- 
ful black-a-moor  coachman,  with  his  flat 
nose,  and  great  silver  collar ; "  and  in 
the  Tatler,  No.  245,  for  November  2ud, 
1710,  Steele  writes:  "As  I  am  a  patron 
of  persons  who  have  no  other  friend  to 
apply  to,  I  cannot  suppress  the  following 
complaint :  '  Sir — I  am  a  black-moor  boy, 
and  have,  by  my  lady's  order,  been  chris- 
tened by  the  chaplain.  The  good  man 
has  gone  further  with  me,  and  told  me  a 
great  deal  of  good  news ;  as  that  I  am 
as  good  as  my  lady  herself,  as  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  many  other  things  ;  but,  for 
all  this,  the  parrot  who  came  over  with 
me  from  our  country  is  as  nanch  esteemed 
by  her  as  I  am.  Besides  this,  the  shock 
dog  has  a  collar  that  cost  almost  as  much 
as  mine.  I  desu-e  also  to  know  whether, 
now  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  obliged  to  dress 
like  a  Turk  and  wear  a  turbant.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Pompet.'" 
Why  such  sounding  classical  names 
should  have  been  bestowed  upon  these 
poor  negro  lads  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless 
the  practice  arose  from  a  cruel  inclination 
to  mock  at  them  by  contrasting  their 
grand  appellations  with  their  abject  for- 
tunes. But  at  an  early  date  they  came  to 
be  called  Caesars  and  Scipios,  Pompeys 
and  Catos,  and  the  custom  continued  even 
to  the  present  century.  The  fashion  of 
attiring  them  fancifully  after  an  Eastern 
manner  was  less  lasting.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  little  negro  boy,  in  the 
service  of  the  lady  of  quality  in  the  last 
century,  to  attend  his  mistress's  person 
and  tea-table,  to  carry  her  train  as  she 
moved  to  and  fro,  to  take  charge  of  her 
fan  and  smelling-salts,  to  feed  her  paiTots, 
and  to  comb  her  lap-dogs.  Hogarth,  in  tlio 
fourth  scene  of  his  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  has 
po  rtrayed  a  tnrbaned  black-a-moor  griinu'ng 
o  vera  basketful  of  antiquities  and  curiosities. 
In  a  scene  of  one  of  the  "  Progresses,"  there 
appears  another  negro  boy,  also  wearing 
a  turban,  jewelled  and  plumed,  and  con- 
veying to  his  mistress's  tea-table  her  tea- 
kettle. It  is  this  attendant  Quin  had  in 
mind,  doubtless,  when,  upon  the  entrance 
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of  Garrick  in  the  cliaracter  of  Othello,  the 
old  actor  and  critic  said  ■wickedly  to  his 
companion,  Dr.  John  Hoadley :  "  Here  is 
Desdemona's  little  black  boy,  Pompey; 
bnt  why  does  he  not  bring  in  the  tea-kettle 
and  lamp  ?  " 

Of  Dr.  Johnson's  negro  servant,  Francis 
Barber,  there  is  frequent  mention  in 
Boswell.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if 
he  wore  a  livery  at  all,  Barber  was  dressed 
after  a  very  homely  fashion,  and  that  his 
duties  were  light  enough,  for,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkins  says  truly  enough,  Diogenes 
himself  never  wanted  a  servant  less  than 
Johnson  seemed  to  do.  "  The  great  bushy 
wig  which,  throughout  his  life,  he  affected 
to  wear,  by  that  closeness  of  texture  which 
it  had  contracted  and  been  suffered  to 
retain,  was  ever  nearly  as  impenetrable  by 
a  comb  as  a  quickset  hedge ;  and  little  of 
the  dust  that  had  once  settled  on  his  outer 
garments  was  ever  known  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  brush."  But  the  success 
of  the  Rambler,  the  sums  he  was  receiving 
for  the  Adventurer,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
other  literary  labours,  "  had  now  exalted 
him  to  such  a  state  of  comparative  affluence, 
as,  in  his  judgment,  made  a  man-servant 
necessary."  It  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  Johnson  received  Francis  Barber  into 
his  house,  out  of  charity  and  keen  sympathy 
with  an  oppressed  race.  Johnson  had 
alwajjs  been  a  zealous  opponent  of  slavei'y 
in  every  form — Boswell  being  of  opinion 
"with  all  deference,"  that,  in  such  wise, 
he  discovei'ed  "  a  zeal  without  disci-etion  ;" 
and  that  the  attempts  then  being  made 
"  to  abolish  so  very  necessary  and  im- 
portant a  branch  of  commercial  interest  " 
as  the  traffic  in  negroes,  were  "  wild  and 
dangerous."  Johnson  had  even  shocked  a 
company  of  some  very  grave  men  at  Oxford 
by  proposing  as  a  toast,  "Hero's  to  the  next 
insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies ;  "  while  in  his  pamphlet  of  "  Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny,"  he  had  demanded,  his 
prejudices  against  our  West  Indian  and 
American  settlers  being  extreme,  "  How 
is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for 
liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ?  " 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  regarded 
Francis  Barber  as  his  property,  if  not 
exactly  as  his  slave,  albeit  the  law  had  not 
yet  decided  that,  setting  foot  in  this  country, 
the  slave  was  a  slave  no  longer,  when 
he  wrote  to  one  of  the  higher  functionaries 
of  the  Admiralty  :  "  I  had  a  negro  boy, 
named  Francis  Barber,  given  mo  by  a 
friend  whom  I  much  respect,  and  treated 
by  me  for  some  years  with  great  tender- 


ness." This  letter  was  written  in  1750. 
"  Being  disgusted  in  the  house,  he  ran  away 
to  sea,  and  was  in  the  summer  on  board 
the  ship  stationed  at  Yarmouth  to  protect 
the  fishery.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
and  some  convenience  to  me  if  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  would  be  pleased  to  dis- 
charge him,  which,  as  he  is  no  seaman, 
may  be  done  with  little  injury  to  the  king's 
service.  You  were  pleased,  sir,  to  order 
his  discharge  in  the  spring,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  I  left  London  about 
that  time,  and  received  no  advantage  from 
your  favour.  I,  therefore,  presume  to 
entreat  that  you  will  repeat  your  order, 
and  inform  me  how  to  co-operate  with  it, 
so  that  it  may  be  made  effective.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  waiting  at  the  Admiralty 
next  Tuesday  for  your  answer.  I  hope 
my  request  is  not  such  as  it  is  necessary  to 
refuse.  And  what  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refuse  I  doubt  not  but  your  humanity  may 
dispose  you  to  grant,  even  to  one  that  can 
make  no  higher  pretensions  to  your  favour 
than,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  Sam  Johnson." 

Barber,  who  had  in  truth  absconded 
for  a  while,  was  duly  released  from  the 
navy,  and  returned  to  domestic  service ; 
he  remained  with  the  doctor  until  his 
death  in  1784,  benefiting  considerably 
under  his  will.  Altogether  the  connection 
between  master  and  man  was  early  and 
enduring.  Johnson  had  placed  his  negro 
boy  at  a  school  in  Noi'thampton,  and 
always  manifested  the  warmest  interest  in 
his  studies  and  advancement  generally.  In 
1770  he  wrote  to  Barber,  who,  at  that  date, 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  forty 
years  of  age  : — "  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
with  your  progress,  if  you  really  perform 
the  exercises  which  you  are  set.  Let  me 
know  what  English  books  you  read  for 
your  entertainment.  You  can  never  be 
wise  unless  you  love  reading.  Do  not 
imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or  forsake  you ; 
for  if,  when  I  examine  you,  I  find  that  you 
have  not  lost  your  time,  you  shall  want  no 
encouragement  from  yours  affectionately, 
Sam  Johnson." 

The  negro  footman  is  now  rarely  seen  ; 
and  indeed  it  would  appear  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  departure  of  the 
"  black  man "  from  among  us.  He  fills 
no  longer  the  place  he  once  occupied  in 
our  English  domestic  life.  Can  it  be  that 
when  it  was  firmly  established,  not  so 
very  long  since,  that  the  negro  was  "  a 
man  and  a  brother,"  he  forthwith  ceased 
to  be  a  friend  ?     Caricatures,  a  generation 
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or  SO  oil],  abound  in  representations  of  the 
black  man.  And  from  the  caricaturists, 
very  much  is  to  bo  learned  touching  a 
nation's  manners  and  customs,  ways  and 
fashions,  and  other  interesting  matters  too 
trivial  for  record  at  the  hands  of  dignified 
history.  The  negro  coachman,  a  ver" 
portly  person,  -with  powder  over  his  cur^e 
pate;  the  negro  footman,  in  a  brillia 
livery,  stately  of  port  and  stalwart  ^el 
body,  if  somewhat  unshapely  as  to  ish 
nether  limbs ;  in  how  many  illus'gal 
tions  of  social  life  do  not  these  wortong 
appear  ?  Then  there  is  a  splendid  n-'e  of 
wearing  an  embroidered  Oriental  dn'ting 
member  of  the  band  of  the  Grenada  tad 
Coldstream  Guards,  who  plays  the  ^oui- 
bals,  gesticulating  vivaciously — partljeep 
orchestral  necessity,  perhaps,  but  part!-" 
it  must  be,  owing  to  excessive  cnjoymerP 
of  his  situation — with  his  fellow  performer 
of  similar  complexion  and  costume,  whc 
plays  an  instrument  that  has  vanished 
with  its  sable  professor;  a  brazen  struc- 
ture, tree-shaped,  with  bells  depending 
from  its  branches.  Other  negroes  there 
are  who  sell  songs,  sweep  crossings,  knit 
nightcaps  and  stockings,  and  manufacture 
garden-nets — stout  negroes,  indeed,  of  all 
kinds,  including  those  "blacks"  of  Asiati- 
origin  who  traded  in  East  Indian  warf^l 
chiefly  in  paper  packets  containing  scenti'l 
powder  of  aromatic,  and  even  of  medicirff 
savour.  These  last,  perhaps,  disappearet 
about  the  time  of  the  great  mutiny  of 
their  compatriots ;  but  the  others  have 
gone  too — or  very  nearly  so.  A  negro 
crossing-sweeper  or  two  may  remain  ;  and 
occasionally  there  is  to  be  encountered  a 
black  bishop — a  most  impressive  personage. 
For  other  blacks  we  have  only  those 
■whose  complexion  is  obviously  artificial — 
who  are  rather  lamp-blacks  than  real 
blacks.  Ethiopian  sercnaders  they  call 
themselves ;  singing,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  obstreperous  instruments,  now 
nltra-sentimental  ditties,  and  now  songs 
that  aflEect  a  nonsensical  jocosity.  Of  these 
blacks  we  have  certainly  enough,  perhaps 
even  more  than  enough. 

In  the  Gumbo  of  Thackeray's  Virginians, 
and  the  Caesar  Gum  of  Jerrold's  St.  Giles 
and  St.  James,  we  have  plea.sant  repro- 
ductions of  the  negro  servant  of  the 
past,  by  artists  well-skilled  in  porti-aying 
life.  These  domestic  "  blacks  "  pertain  to 
a  departed  epoch,  when  the  Creole  of  the 
West  Indian  merchant  shared  with  the 
nabob  the  privilege  of  representing  bound- 
less wealth,  in  the  fiction  of  the  time  not 


senator,  and  his  property  would  doubtless 
bo  divided  between  his  two  daughters  : 
one  of  whom,  with  her  mother,  was  then  at 
some  watering-place  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  general  was  not  in  error,  at  any  rate, 
in  deeming  that  I  should  consider  the 
narrowness  of  my  own  means,  as  a  barrier 
between  so  handsomely-endowed  a  young 
lady  as  was  Rhoda,  and  my  own  poor  pre- 
tensions. I  felt  that  in  lingering  at  the 
Yampah,and  in  courtingMissPell'ssociety, 
I  was  but  as  the  silly  moth  that  flutters 
round  the  candle — yet  I  did  linger.  And 
it  so  fell  out  that,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
expedition  to  the  shores  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered lake,  or  rather  tarn,  among  the 
mountains,  I  found  myself,  as  usual, 
Rhoda's  cavalier.  We  two  were  the  only 
equestrians  out  of  a  party  of  some  fifteen 
of  the  inmates  of  the  hotel.  There  was 
no  lack  of  saddle-horses  (sure-footed 
Indian  ponies)  at  the  Yampah ;  but  the 
Americans  usually  prefer  driving  to  riding, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  company  were 
accommodated,  as  best  might  be,  in  cars, 
stoutly  built  .so  as  to  endure  the  jolts 
of  the  rugged  road,  in  many  places  a 
fiere  track.  We  had  eaten  our  sylvan 
dinner  on  the  banks  of  the  tarn,  blue  as  a 
monstrous  turquoise  in  a  rocky  settino', 
and  having  admired  half-a-dozen  pic- 
turesque views  which  met  the  eye  at  every 
angle  of  the  route,  made  up  our  minds 
that  it  was  time  to  return.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  some  eight  or  ninih 
brbiigiil'^ecvened  between  eu'  much  the 
blacker,  and,  therefore,  the  better  it 
looked.  A  negro  might  wear  a  dress 
made  of  the  flamingo's  feathers — he  would 
set  them  off,  as  they  would  him. 

Charles  Lamb,  we  may  note,  numbered 
the  negro  among  the  objects  with  which 
ho  sympathised  imperfectly ;  and  it  mu.st 
be  allowed  that  prejudice  has  dealt  severely 
altogether  with  the  black  man.  "  Mislike 
me  not  for  my  complexion,  the  shadowed 
livery  of  the  burnished  sun,"  entreats 
Shakespeare's  Prince  of  Morocco ;  but  he 
was  mialiked,  nevertheless.  "In  the  negro 
countenance  you  will  often  meet  with  strong 
traits  of  benignity,"  says  Elia.  ''I  have 
felt  yearnings  of  tenderness  towards  some 
of  these  faces — or,  rather,  masks — that 
have  looked  out  kindly  upon  one  in  casual 
encounters  in  the  streets  and  highways. 
1  love  what  Fuller  beautifully  calls,  these 
'images  of  God  cut  in  ebony.'  But  I 
should  not  like  to  associate  with  them,  to 
sliare  my  meals  and  my  good-nights  with 
them — because  they  are  black." 
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"Might  brag  the  world,  colonel,  mightn't 
it  ?  Guess  even  Switzerland  can't  afford 
to  crow  over  a  prospect  like  this.  I'm  as 
free  from  spread-eagleism,  in  a  common 
way,  as  any  man  in  Nebraska  Territory  ; 
but  when  I  find  a  bit  of  fresh  natural 
loveliness  like  this,  I  don't  mind  owning 
that  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  citizen. 
Tain't  only  in  Pennsylvania  axes  and  Ohio 
oil-wells  that  we  whip  you  Europeans,  Mr. 
Warburton."  And  as  Dr.  Eli  Briggs,  the 
shrewd,  quaint,  kindly  landlord  of  the 
Tampah  Hotel,  concluded  his  speech,  he 
stretched  out  his  sinewy  brown  hand 
towards  tho  landscape  which  he  had  just 
eulogised,  and  broke  out  into  one  of  those 
dry  little  laughs  of  self-concentrated  enjoy- 
ment, which  seem  to  bo  peculiar  to  those 
born  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  that  point, 
doctor  ;  "  I  made  answer,  smiling ;  "a  finer 
landscape  than  this,  especially  where  tlie 
serrated  mountain-peaks  trend  away  south, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine." 


"  That's    the    Sierra   de  Anahuac,   that 

is  ;  "  said  the  doctor,  as  his  eyes  followed 

the  indication  of  my  uplifted  forefinger  ; 

"  pretty  to   look  at,    with  its   crests   of 

virgin  snow,  and  the  dark  green  girdle  of 

the    clinging  pines,   but  where,   in    every 

■anyon    and   road-pass,    it's  tmcommonly 

'.sy  to  lose  your  scalp.     The  red  men  are 

0  much  on  the  prowl  yonder  for  a  sketcher 

feel  much  at  his  ease,  that  is,  if  he  cares 

keep  the  hair  on  his  head.     The  Green 

untains,    eastward,    are    as    safe   from 

ches  as  Broadway  is.     And  as  for  the 

des  to  the  north,  I'd  trust  a  child  to 

one  from  here  to  the  Buckeye  Spring, 

r  as  Indians  are  concerned.     Not  a 

ted  face  to  be  seen,  but  those  of  some 

-r  basket-weaving,  harmless  savages,  not 

oit  more  dangerous  than  your  gipsies  at 

.ome  in  the  old  country." 

The  lovely  little  Tampah  Hotel,  with  its 
garden-pavilions,  its  numerous  outbuild- 
ings, fenced  fields,  and  promising  orchards, 
its  horse-corral,  cattle-corral,  and  extensive 
accommodation  for  swine,  stood  on  what 
in  Switzerland  would  be  called  an  "alp," 
or  green  upland  pasture,  screened  by 
friendly  pine-groves,  and  nestling  among 
the  gigantic  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
i,ins,  not  very  remote  fi'om  the  lofty  valley 
<own  as  Middle  Park.  Dr.  Briggs  was  a 
'mchero  as  well  as  a  landlord  ;  and  his 
rm  brought  him  in  more  hard  dollars 
aan  did  the  inn  itself,  the  latter  being 
jne  of  those  mountain  sanatoria,  whither 
invalids  resort  to  pass  the  sultry  American 
summer  in  a  bracing  atmosphere.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  inducements,  apart 
from  the  healthy  character  of  the  place, 
to  sojourn  there  for  a  time.  The  sports- 
man might  be  tempted  by  streams  and 
creeks  abounding  in  trout  and  salmon, 
by  hills  and  glens  where  the  elk,  the  wild 
sheep,  and  the  American  antelope  were 
still  to  be  found  ;  while  the  naturalist  or 
the  painter  could  scarcely  fail  to  find 
attractions  of  a  less  adventurous  sort.  Nor 
was  the  pleasure  of  a  temporary  residence 
in  this  lofty  spot  alloyed  by  any  of  those 
drawbacks,  in  tho  shape  of  hardships  and 
privations,  which  so  provokingly  spoil 
many  a  sunny  holiday.  The  Yampali 
Ranch  was  a  very  land  of  Goshen,  literally 
overflowing  with  milk  and  lionoy,  wliore 
mountain  mutton  and  wild  strawberries, 
cream  and  venison,  maize-fed  poultry,  and 
strange  fruits  gathered  in  some  swampy 
hollow  far  below,  contributed  to  supply 
the  human  denizens  of  that  oasis  in  the 
wilderness.     There  were  ruffed  grouse  to 
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bo  shot  by  whosoever  cared  to  carry  a 
gun  into  the  woodland  ;  and  fish  that  had 
not  as  yet  learned  the  wiles  of  man,  and 
could  be  ensnared  by  the  humblest  angler, 
and  with  the  rndest  of  tackle.  Our  accom- 
modation within  doors  was  faultless,  so  far 
as  comfort  was  concerned,  and  the  climate 
enabled  ns  to  pass  a  great  deal  of  our  time 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

My  own  presence  at  the  Yampah  Hotel 
is  easily  explained.  A  young  English 
barrister,  not  over-bnrdened  with  legal 
business,  I  had  chosen  to  spend  the  Long 
Vacation  in  the  unwonted  indulgence  of 
an  American  ramble  ;  and,  after  visiting 
the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  advised  by  an  intelligent  neighboui' 
at  a  St.  Louis  table  d'hote  to  take  a  peep 
at  what  he  called  "life  in  the  clouds." 
"  There  are  bigger  establishments  in  the 
course  of  the  Rocky  Chain,"  said  my 
informant,  "  but  none  prettier ;  and,  what 
is  perhaps  an  object  to  a  young  man  like 
yourself,  none  at  which  there  is  a  greater 
likelihood  of  finding  agreeable  society  than 
the  Yampah.  Old  Eli  Briggs,  the  doctor, 
is  a  character.  Show  him  my  card,  and 
I'm  suie  he  will  make  things  pleasant  for 
you." 

In  social,  as  in  other  respects,  I  found 
that  the  praise  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  this  aerial  hostelry  was  fairly  well 
deserved ;  but  there  was  one  member  of 
the  company  who  soon  became,  as  I  felt 
to  my  cost,  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
world  beside.  This  was  a  very  beautiful 
American  girl,  who,  with  her  father. 
General  Pell,  was  staying  for  a  while  at 
the  Yampah.  People  are  much  thrown 
together  in  the  joyous,  careless  life  of 
the  mountains,  and  it  was  often  my 
lot  to  act  as  escort  to  the  general's 
lovely  daughter  during  some  of  those 
excursions  which  were  habitual  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  Ranch.  Rhoda's  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  rare  beauty,  even  in  that 
country,  where  feminine  charms — short- 
lived, alas  ! — arc  so  often  to  be  met  with  ; 
■while  I  soon  learned  to  prize  at  its  true 
value  the  innate  nobility  of  her  nature.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  the  general, 
who  was  a  very  prond,  taciturn  man, 
should  have  permitted  the  growth  of  an 
intimacy  between  Rhoda  and  myself.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  idea,  that  I  could  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  aspire  to  bis 
daughter's  hand,  never  suggested  itself  to 
him.  Rhoda  was  a  rich  heiress  ;  her  father 
being  reputed  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  the  state  for  which  he  was  a 


senator,  and  his  property  would  doubtless 
bo  divided  between  his  two  daughters  : 
one  of  whom,  with  her  mother,  was  then  at 
some  watering-place  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  general  was  not  in  error,  at  any  rate, 
in  deeming  that  I  should  consider  the 
narrowness  of  my  own  means,  as  a  barrier 
between  so  handsomely-endowed  a  young 
lady  as  was  Rhodii,  and  my  own  poor  pre- 
tensions. I  felt  that  in  lingering  at  the 
Yampah, and  in  courtingMissPell'ssociety, 
I  was  but  as  the  silly  moth  that  flutters 
round  the  candle — yet  I  did  linger.  And 
it  so  fell  out  that,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
expedition  to  the  shores  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered lake,  or  rather  tarn,  among  the 
mountains,  I  found  myself,  as  usual, 
Rhoda's  cavalier.  We  two  were  the  only 
equestrians  out  of  a  party  of  some  fifteen 
of  the  inmates  of  the  hotel.  There  was 
no  lack  of  saddle-horses  (sure-footed 
Indian  ponies)  at  the  Yampah ;  but  the 
Americans  usually  prefer  driving  to  riding, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  company  were 
accommodated,  as  best  might  be,  in  cars, 
stoutly  built  so  as  to  endure  the  jolts 
of  the  rugged  road,  in  many  places  a 
mere  track.  We  had  eaten  our  sylvan 
dinner  on  the  banks  of  the  tarn,  blue  as  a 
monstrous  turquoise  in  a  rocky  setting, 
and  having  admired  half-a-dozen  pic- 
turesque views  which  met  the  eye  at  every 
angle  of  the  route,  made  up  our  minds 
that  it  was  time  to  return.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  some  eight  or  nine 
miles  intervened  between  us  and  the 
Ranch.  The  beauty  of  the  summer  day 
was  now  somewhat  dimmed,  as  a  hazy 
white  veil  crept  slowly  across  the  sky  ;  and 
thewind.seldomstillat  such aheight,  began 
to  moan  fitfully  among  the  dwarf  oaks  and 
stunted  pines  that  grew  near  the  pool. 

"  Wo  had  better  make  our  way  home- 
wards," said  some  one,  more  weather-wise 
than  the  rest.  "  It  is  pleasantcr  by  far  to 
stand  in  a  snug  verandah,  or  at  a  window, 
to  watch  the  fine  effects  of  a  mountain 
.storm,  than  to  be  caught  in  one  when 
away  from  shelter.  And  a  slide,  such  as 
sometimes  occurs  among  these  ravines, 
might  put  an  awkward  conclusion  to  our 
day's  enjoyment." 

"What  is  a  slide  ?"  I  asked,  laughing, 
as  I  helped  Miss  I'ell  to  remount  her  horse. 
"  We  in  PJngland  have  none  but  schoolboy 
associations  of  winter  frolics  with  the 
name." 

"  You'll  find,  Mr.  Harland,"  said  the 
gaunt  Vermonter,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  speak,  "that  our  slides  in  tho  monn- 
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tainous  tracks  are  anything  else  than 
frolicsome ;  that  is,  if  you  have  the  ill-luck 
to  happen  in  for  one.  They're  bad  enough 
where  I  was  raised.  Here,  in  the  Rockies, 
a  few  tons  of  loose  stone  tumbling  on  your 
head  is  a  caution  to  Crockett.  These  crags 
don't  send  down  overly  much  snow ;  but 
an  avalanche  of  hornblende,  and  mica,  and 
gneiss,  I  guess,  is  no  trifle  to  have  on 
one's  head.     We'd  best  be  moving." 

And  move  we  did  :  the  cars,  driven  by 
Western  lads  in  homespun  suits  and  caps 
of  racoon  skin,  going  first  along  the  rough 
road,  overshadowed  by  tall  bluffs  and 
overhanging  precipices  ;  while  Rhoda 
and  I  rode  slowly  on  as  the  rearguard 
of  the  party.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  for  us,  mounted  on  our  wiry 
mustangs,  than  to  outstrip  the  neces- 
sarily slow  pace  of  the  carriages  ;  yet  we 
loitered  and  lingered,  as  it  is  the  privilege 
of  lovers  to  do.  Lovers,  however,  or,  at 
least,  avowed  ones,  we  were  not ;  for  not 
a  word  that  indicated  a  personal  interest, 
warmer  and  closer  than  that  of  mere 
friendship,  had  ever  been  exchanged  be- 
tween us. 

The  wind  freshened  as  we  slowly  pur- 
•sued  the  tardy  march  of  the  rest  of  the 
caravan.  Gradually,  the  moan  became  a 
shriek,  the  shriek  swelled  into  the  deep 
diapason  of  a  roar ;  dust  came  driving, 
as  on  the  wings  of  a  miniature  simoom, 
from  glen  and  gully;  the  sky  darkened, 
and  the  air  grew  perceptibly  colder.  Tet 
we  paced  but  slowly  onwards,  although, 
in  the  snorting  and  uneasiness  of  our 
chafing  steeds — hardy,  half-tamed  deni- 
zens of  the  deserts — we  ought,  doubtless,  to 
have  read  the  signs  of  the  coming  danger. 
But  we  were  too  much  wrapped  up  in  one 
another,  too  intent  on  that  engrossing  con- 
versation— so  trite  to  read,  so  lull  of  mean- 
ing to  the  talkers  themselves,  which  only 
love  can  inspire — that  half-an-hour  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  chill  of  the  atmo- 
sphei'e,  the  increasing  gloom,  and  the 
violence  of  the  gale,  made  me  remember 
that  the  "  Bloody  Canyon  "  was  no  place 
in  which  to  linger,  with  the  tempest  at 
hand.  The  spot  was  one  of  grimly-pictu- 
resque character,  being,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  deep  ravines  which  are  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  giant  scenery  of  the  "  Back- 
bone of  America."  A  thousand  feet  above 
us,  to  right  and  left,  rose  the  frown- 
ing precipices  that  walled  in  the  narrow 
road ;  around,  were  thorny  shrubs,  heaps 
of  crumbling  shale,  and  monstrous  boulders 
lying  in  the  beds  of  dried-up  torrents.     A 


more  desolate,  savage  nook  of  earth  could 
scarcely  be  found  than  this,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  fact,  that  there  some 
emigrant  waggon-train  had  been  surprised 
by  a  roving  band  of  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas, 
and  had  perished  miserably  beneath  the 
knife  and  tomahawk  of  the  savage. 

"You  are  cold.  Miss  Pell,"  I  said,  as  I 
saw  Rhoda  shiver  in  the  keen  air.  "  Perhaps 

we  had  better  ride  on,  and  overtake " 

I  was  interrupted  here  by  the  sudden  crash 
with  which  a  shower  of  rubbish,  stones, 
sand,  and  dried  twigs  came  rattling  down 
from  the  crag  above,  causing  our  horses 
to  start  and  rear.  The  wind,  icy  cold,  and 
blowing  with  a  force  for  which  my 
European  reminiscences  could  find  no 
parallel,  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  our 
saddles ;  while  the  mustangs,  fretting  and 
trembling,  were  evidently  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  danger  abroad.  Then 
down  came  another  blinding  cloud  of  dust 
and  pebbles ;  and  then,  rebounding  from 
rock  to  rock,  a  jagged  fragment  of  white 
stone  dropped  from  a  beetling  crag,  and 
dashed  itself  to  splinters  on  the  hard  path- 
way. It  was  no  easy  task  to  preserve  a 
mastery  over  the  terrified  mustangs;  while, 
though  Rhoda  made  no  complaint,  I  could 
see,  by  her  pale  cheek  and  quivering  lip, 
that  she  was  seriously  alarmed. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  looking  about  me, 
"  that  if  we  could  but  find  a  sheltered 
place,  our  best  course  would  be  to  take 
sanctuary  until  the  storm  should  have 
spent  its  fury.  Yonder  is,  it  seemsjto  me, 
the  very  haven  we  requu-e." 

The  place  which  I  had  descried  was  a 
cavern,  the  mouth  of  which,  fringed  with 
sassafras  bushes,  yawned  invitingly  at  a 
very  short  distance  of  us.  By  this  time 
the  obscurity  had  increased ;  and  the  howl- 
ing wind  rushed  along  the  canyon  with  a 
force  that  threatened  to  sweep  away  all 
that  withstood  it.  More  and  more  stones, 
too,  fell  from  the  cliffs  ;  and,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  I  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
assisted  Rhoda  to  dismount. 

A  tough  bii'ch  ti'ce  grew  near,  and  to 
this  I  busied  myself  in  making  fast  the 
bridles  of  our  mustangs ;  when,  suddenly, 
an  exclamation  from  Rhoda  caused  me  to 
turn  my  head. 

"Look,  look!"  the  girl  exclaimed,  in 
breathless  terror,  as  she  stood,  with  her 
dilated  eyes  uplifted  towards  where  a  huge 
dark  object  seemed  to  be  poised  between 
us  and  the  filmy  sky. 

A  rock !  as  I  saw,  at  a  glance,  slowly,  but 
surely,  slipping  from  its  bed  of  earth,  and 
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read}'  to  overwhelm  us.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  bo  lost.  Rhoda,  cowering  in 
mortal  fear,  could  no  more  fly  from  the 
approaching  peril,  than  if  her  feet  had  been 
rooted  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  a  time 
for  cei-emony ;  so,  without  a  word,  I  caught 
up  the  girl  in  my  arms,  and  hurried  with 
her  into  tho  low-browed  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  scrambling,  as  best  I  might,  over 
tho  boulders  and  rubbish  that  obstructed 
the  passage.  Before  I  could  reach  it,  how- 
ever, the  block  of  stone,  which  must  have 
weighed  many  tons,  came  thundering  down 
the  cliff,  i-aising  a  cloud  of  dust  and  dried 
leaves  as  it  alighted  and  buried  itself  in 
the  soil,  on  the  very  spot,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  where  we  had  lately  stood.  The 
alarmed  horses  broke  away  from  their 
bridles,  and  galloped,  riderless,  homewards, 
stones  of  all  sizes  falling  thickly  around 
their  desperate  course. 

"  Wo  shall  have  to  regain  the  hotel,  I 
am  afraid,  on  foot,"  said  I  cheerfully,  as  I 
placed  Rhoda  within  the  archway  of  the 
cave.  "  These  storms  are,  no  doubt,  short- 
lived, as  well  as  sudden,  and " 

The  hopeful  words  died  away  on  my  lips 
as  a  deafening  roar,  louder,  deeper,  nearer, 
than  any  thunder  that  I  had  ever  listened 
to,  filled  tho  air,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
crash  and  a  shock  that  made  the  solid 
earth  quiver. 

"  This  must  be  the  slide  !  Heaven  help 
us  now ;  for,  see,  the  little  light  wc  have 
is  waning  fast,"  whispered  Rhoda,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  cavern-mouth,  back  from 
which  wc  had  both  of  us  instinctively 
shrunk  as  the  hideous  sound  assailed  our 
ears.  Too  true !  The  entrance  to  the  cave 
was  blocked  up  by  the  fallen  mass  of  ruin, 
and  we  were  plunged  into  darkness.  When, 
however,  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  obscurity,  I  descried  a  cranny,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  tho  top  of  tho  archway, 
through  which  there  came  a  feeble  glimmer 
of  light  and  a  small  supply  of  air.  Our 
lives  had  been,  for  the  second  time,  snatched 
as  if  by  miracle  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Stunned  by  the  roar  of  the  landslip, 
and  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
catastrophe,  we  scarcely  at  first  realised 
that,  although  unharmed,  we  were  still 
in  a  position  full  of  peril.  We  had 
escaped  being  crushed  to  death  ;  but 
should  a  second  slide  succeed  tho  first, 
piling  up  still  higher  the  stony  barricade 
that  shut  us  in,  wc  should  inevitably  die 
of  suffocation ;  unless,  indeed,  as  seemed 
unlikely,  the  cave  had  some  other  opening 
to  the  outer  air.     I  instantly  resolved  to 


ascertiiin  whether  such  an  adit,  by  which 
we  might  possibly  find  tho  means  of  egress, 
existed ;  and,  bidding  Rhoda  be  of  good 
cheer,  since  the  worst  was  over,  I  made  the 
circuit  of  the  place  of  our  confinement, 
cautiously  groping  my  way  around  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  darkling  grotto.  My 
exploring  only  served  to  show  me  that 
our  chance  of  regaining  our  liberty  was 
poor  indeed.  Tho  cave,  although  appa- 
rently a  high  one,  was  small,  and  gra- 
dually narrowed  to  a  mere  nook,  which  I 
could  not  enter  save  on  hands  and  knees. 
No  fresh  fall  of  stones,  however,  occurred; 
and  presently  the 'howl  of  the  wind  was 
drowned  by  the  deep  stem  voice  of  the 
thunder  that  rolled  overhead,  while  through 
the  narrow  aperture  I  could  catch  glimpses 
of  the  fast  succeeding  flashes  of  the  light- 
ning. There  were  other  sounds,  too,  as 
of  rain  and  hail  lashing  the  rocky  walls  of 
our  prison,  and  that  tho  storm  which  had 
been  brewing  had  at  last  burst  upon  the 
country  seemed  clear  enough.  I  did  my 
best  to  reassure  Miss  Pell,  feigning  a  con- 
fidence which  I  was  far  from  feeling,  and 
speaking  of  our  release  from  durance  as  a 
mere  question  of  minutes  or  hours.  But 
Rhoda,  her  first  terror  having  passed  away, 
was  by  far  too  sensible  to  entertain  any  rose- 
coloured  illusions  as  to  our  present  position . 

"  No,  Mr.  Warburton,  no,"  she  said,  in 
her  sweet  low  voice,  as  I  stood  beside  the 
heap  of  dried  moss  and  withei'ed  leaves 
on  which  she  was  seated.  "Your  generous 
wish  to  calm  my  fears  cannot  make  our 
situation  other  than  it  is.  We  are  shut 
in  here,  it  may  be,  to  die." 

I  strove  hard  to  take  a  sanguine  view 
of  our  prospects.  We  should  certainly  be 
missed  after  the  return  of  the  party  to  the 
hotel.  Already,  perhaps,  an  expedition 
had  been  organised  to  seek  us  out.  We 
should  soon  be  among  our  friends.  Miss 
Pell,  as  I  could  dimly  see  in  tho  twilight 
of  the  cave,  smiled  sadly,  and  shook  her 
head  in  dissent  to  my  cheerful  predictions. 

"  I  am  an  American  girl,  you  remem- 
ber," she  said  gently,  "  and  have  heard  of 
such  accidents  as  this  before  now.  It  is 
no  novelty  for  a  traveller  to  perish  in  this 
desolate  mountain  region.  Who  would 
conjecture  that  wc  arc  imprisoned  here  ? 
The  probability  was  rather  that  wc  should 
have  been  crushed  by  one  of  the  many 
piles  of  fallen  stone  that  the  storm-wind  has 
hurled  over  the  precipice,  or  perhaps  been 
washed  away  to  drown  by  tho  torrents  that 
by  this  time  have  converted  every  ravine 
into  a  river.     There  is,  I  fear,  little  hope." 
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And  as  hours  passed  away  without  any 
sign  of  rescue,  I  began  to  believe  that 
Rhoda  was  in  tbe  rigbt,  and  that  our 
plight  was  indeed  a  desperate  one.  The 
faint  glimmer  of  light  that  filtered  through 
the  cranny  above  our  heads  gradually  died 
awayas  night  came  on,  and  it  grewdark  and 
chill,  so  that  Rhoda  shivered  perceptibly  in 
the  keen  highland  air.  I  wrapped  around  her 
the  blue  poncho,  of  spongy  Mexican  wool, 
which  I  had  fortunately  brought  with  me, 
and  tried  again  to  speak  words  of  comfort, 
but  they  died  away  upon  my  lips. 

More  time  went  by,  dragging  its  slow 
course;  and  there  we 'remained,  cut  off 
from  the  world,  and  as  utterly  powerless 
to  effect  our  own  release  as  if  we  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  silver 
mine  of  the  Cordilleras.  Miss  Pell  seemed 
to  sleep,  and  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
her  slumber ;  though  once  or  twice,  as  my 
hand  in  the  darkness  accidentally  touched 
the  slimy  back  of  some  crawling  reptile,  I 
could  scarcely  repress  an  exclamation  of 
disgust.  At  last  the  summer  night  was 
spent,  and  the  faint  grey  light  of  dawn 
came  peeping  through  the  cranny  over- 
head ;  but  it  brought  with  it  no  fresh  well- 
spring  of  hope.  Hope,  with  us  two  forlorn 
ones,  was  very  nearly  dead. 

Instinctively,  as  the  sun  rose,  my  fan* 
companion  and  myself  drew  nearer  to 
one  another,  seating  ourselves  upon  the 
rocky  bench,  on  which  I  had  strewed  moss 
and  withered  leaves  to  provide  better  accom- 
modation for  Rhoda  than  the  bare  stone 
afforded.  For  some  time  we  spoke  but 
little,  till  at  last,  with  a  sob,  Rhoda  ex- 
claimed, "  Poor  papa  !  he  will  feel  it  very 
much  indeed,  for  I  was  the  favourite.  My 
poor  mother,  too,  and  little  Emmie!  Well, 
well  !  I  must  not  disturb  you,  Mr.  War- 
burton,  with  my  selfish  griefs.  Very  likely 
there  are  those  in  England  whose  hearts 
will  bleed  for  you,  if  what  I  fear  should 
come  to  pass." 

"Not  so,"  I  answered,  sadly;  "my 
parents  died  long  since,  and  I  have  no 
relatives  near  or  dear  enough  to  mourn  for 
me.  My  place  in  the  world  will  easily  be 
filled  up.  But  you.  Miss  Pell — Rhoda — 
so  loved,  so  begirt  by  friends,  with  such 
fair  prospects  before  you — it  cannot,  must 
not  be,  that  you  should  be  snatched  away 
thus  early  by  the  cruel  hand  of  death. 
Wc  shall  yet  be  saved." 

But  as  time  went  on,  without  any  sign 
that  we  were  unforgotten  by  the  denizens 
of  that  outer  world  from  which  wo  were  so 
pitilessly  severed,  my  heart  sank  within 


me,  and  I  began  to  resign  the  feeble  hopes 
which  I  had  hitherto  cherished.  We  spoke 
but  little.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
the  long  fast  and  vigU  in  the  sharp  moun- 
tain air  had  begun  to  exhaust  Rhoda's 
strength.  She  shivered  at  intervals,  and 
her  hand,  when  I  chanced  to  touch  it,  was 
very  cold.  I  took  the  delicate  fingers 
between  mine,  and  chafed  them  to  bring 
back  their  warmth,  and  then,  for  a  while, 
we  were  silent.  More  hours  elapsed,  and 
our  fate  seemed  irrevocably  sealed.  Then 
Miss  Pell  uttered  some  simple  words  of 
self-reproach,  taking  unmerited  blame  to 
herself  for  my  great  danger,  incurred,  as 
it  had  been,  through  my  attendance  on 
her,  as  we  returned  from  the  excursion  to 
the  new-found  tarn.  Somehow,  in  com- 
bating this  self-Injustice,  I  found  that  my 
feelings,  long  suppressed,  could  no  longer 
be  denied  expression,  and  in  broken  but 
vehement  words  I  told  Rhoda  how  I  loved 
her,  how  I  worshipped  the  very  ground  on 
which  her  dear  feet  trod,  how  her  image, 
sleeping  or  waking,  haunted  me.  I  told 
her,  too,  that  nothing  but  the  imminence 
of  deadly  peril,  the  all  but  hopelessness  of 
our  position,  had  emboldened  me  to  speak 
my  mind  upon  a  subject  on  which  I  had 
resolved  for  ever  to  be  mute.  Well  did  I 
know  that  the  nameless  young  English 
barrister,  with  scanty  means  and  no  in- 
fluential relations,  had  not  the  right  to 
aspire  to  a  wealthy  transatlantic  heiress 
like  the  general's  daughter.  It  had  been 
my  intention  to  bury  the  secret  of  my 
passion  in  my  own  breast,  and  very  shortly 
to  quit  the  Yampah,  where,  indeed,  I  had 
already  lingered  too  long  for  my  own  jjeace 
of  mind.  It  was  only  the  desolate  con- 
dition, with  death  so  near,  in  which  we 
found  ourselves,  which  had  emboldened 
me  to  speak  as  I  had  done. 

"  It  was  no  great  secret  after  all,"  said 
Rhoda,  smiling  through  her  tears,  as  she 
looked  up  into  my  face  while  I  bent  over 
her.  "I  did  not  know  that  you  loved  me, 
but  I  divined  it.  Can  you  tell  why  ?  Only 
for  one  reason — only  because  I  loved  you  !  " 

Tears  have  elapsed  since  the  day  when 
those  welcome  accents,  the  sweetest  music 
that  I  had  ever  listened  to,  reached  my 
wondering  car,  yet  how  vividly  can  I  recall 
the  delicious  surprise,  the  breathless  joy, 
thehalf  incredulity,  with  which  I  hearkened 
to  this  avowal.  And  then  Rhoda  sobbed, 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  between 
the  dainty  fingers  of  which  tlio  tears  were 
slowly  trickling ;  and  I  strove  to  console 
her,  so  that  she  looked  on  me  and  smiled 
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iu  the  old  radiant  way,  and  nestled  close 
to  mc,  as,  with  a  lover's  pertinacity,  I 
pressed  her  again  and  again  to  repeat  the 
assurance  that  my  love  was  returned.  And 
for  a  few  brief  blissful  moments  wo  were 
happy,  and  forgot  the  terrible  seclusion,  the 
living  grave,  to  which  wo  were  doomed. 
Then  reflection  and  remembrance  came 
back,  all  too  soon,  and  I  kissed  Rhoda's 
pale  check,  wet  with  tears,  and  we  sat 
down  ttigether  on  the  moss-strewn  slab, 
linked  hand  in  hand,  to  wait  for  death. 

Ha  !  what  was  that  ?  The  booming 
sound  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  rock  from  the 
precipice  above,  or  the  sudden  discharge  of 
a  cannon  close  at  hand?  The  latter,  surely, 
to  judge  by  the  hollow  echoes,  a.s  they  rolled 
reverberating  from  glen  to  glen.  And  then 
came  a  deep  hoiTah  of  human  voices,  and 
the  crash  of  falling  stones,  and  the  clink  of 
shovel  and  pickaxe.  We  were  not  for- 
gotten, then.  Our  living  tomb  was  about 
to  be  burst  open  by  strong  hands ;  and 
already  men  were  toiling  to  cut  a  road 
through  the  intervening  barrier  that 
blocked  us  in.  Another  explosion  suc- 
ceeded ;  so  close,  this  time,  that  the  jilat- 
form  of  the  cave  rocked  beneath  our  feet, 
and  many  a  loosened  stone  feU  dangerously 
near  us ;  and  then  there  was  a  hoarse  cheer 
of  triumph,  and  the  splintered  rocks  and 
shale,  that  had  walled  np  the  entrance  to 
the  grotto,  fell  to  right  and  left  before  the 
sturdy  strokes  of  spade  and  mattock  ;  and 
in  rushed  the  friendly  besiegers,  dust- 
bestained  and  worn  with  toil,  while  I, 
bearing  in  my  arms  the  precious  burthen 
of  Rhoda's  senseless  form  (for  she  had 
fainted,  through  exhaustion  and  the  revul- 
sion of  feelings  natural  on  our  sudden 
rescue)  staggered  forth  into  the  outer  air. 
A  crowd  had  assembled  there,  and  greeted 
me  with  an  uproarious  shout  of  hearty 
welcome.  There  were  men  on  horseback 
and  men  on  foot;  ladies,  also,  among  whom 
I  recognised  the  well-known  faces  of  our 
companions  from  the  Yampah  Hotel. 

Conspicuous  was  the  gaunt  form  of  our 
host,  Dr.  Eli  Briggs,  who  clapped  mc 
vigorously  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming, 
with  an  accent  of  genuine  delight,  "  Give 
yon  joy,  Britisher !  I'm  gladder  to  see  yon, 
safe  and  sound,  Mr.  Warbnrton — yon  and 
the  young  lady,  here — than  if  I'd  pros- 
pected a  fifty-rod  claim  of  twenty-carat 
gold  quartz  on  my  own  ranch  yonder. 
Lucky,  wam't  it,  that  this  gang  of  miners 
come  down  this  way  when  they  did,  drove 
from  the  high-level  gulches  by  want  of 
water  for  the  cradles.     We'd  have  been 


short-handed,  else,  let  alone  their  diamond 
drill  and  blasting  powder,  which " 

But  I  think  that  I,  in  turn,  fairly  worn 
out,  must  have  fainted  at  this  point ;  for 
the  next  thing  I  remember  was,  that 
some  Good  Samaritan  was  putting  a  flask 
of  Bourbon  whisky  to  my  lips  as  they  lifted 
mo  into  the  rough-and-ready  mountain  car, 
in  which,  pillowed  on  buffalo  robes  and 
wrapped  in  shawls,  Rhoda  had  been  ah'eady 
placed. 

"  You  must  remember,  father,"  said  the 
dear  girl,  when  wo  wore  pleading  with 
General  Pell  for  that  consent  to  our  union 
which  the  proud  and  wealthy  senator  was 
at  first  reluctant  to  grant;  "remember, 
that  but  for  Edward — for  !Mr.  Warbnrton 
— Emmie  would  have  been  the  only  child 
left  to  you.     He  saved  my  life,  and " 

It  matters  little  to  pursue  the  course  of 
the  feminine  arguments,  utterly  wrong  in 
logic,  very  likely,  but  fraught  with  an 
intuitive  perception  of  facts  which  pre- 
sently triumphed  over  the  general's  preju- 
dices. He  wrung  my  hand,  and  told  me 
that,  of  all  the  young  fellows  without  dol- 
lars whom  he  had  ever  known,  it  cost  him 
the  least  amount  of  self-reproach  to  hail 
mo  as  his  son-in-law.  And  I  am  happy  to 
say  that,  the  general's  verdict  being  con- 
firmed by  Mrs.  Pell,  I  have  for  years  been 
Rhoda's  happy  husband  ;  that  my  cham- 
bers in  Pump  Court  are  occupied  by 
another  counsel  learned  in  the  law  ;  that 
my  laundress  and  wig-maker  know  me  no 
more ;  and  that  I  have  prospered  quite 
sufficiently  as  a  thriving  merchant  in 
America ;  so  blessed  in  the  affection  of  an 
excellent  wife  that,  with  her,  even  poverty 
would  have  lost  its  stin<r. 
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BOOK  11.    CHAPTER  X.    MRS.  CRUTCnLEY  FULFILS 
HER  MISSION. 

To  the  man  whose  organs  of  philo- 
progenitivcness  are  largely  developed,  and 
to  the  general  lover  of  his  species,  tho 
enclosure  of  the  Regent's  Park  is  a  pretty 
sight  on  a  fine  uummer's  day.  Hundreds  of 
small  children,  untamed  by  School  Board 
influence,  disport  themselves  upon  its  green 
sward,  making  the  air  ring  with  rippling 
laughter  and  ear-piercing  shrieks ;  tho 
smooth  sheet  of  ornamental  water  is 
covered  with  swiftly  shooting  canoes,  or 
larger  boats,   in  which  young  men  "row 
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the  ribboned-fair ;  "  further  afield  cricket 
is  being  played,  and  further  still,  as  far 
removed  from  the  rest  as  possible,  young 
couples  are  walking  up  and  down,  so 
engrossed  with  each  other,  as  to  bo  imper- 
vious alike  to  the  envy  or  the  ridicule 
which  they  may  occasion. 

Amongst  these  groups,  one  fine  June 
evening,  Mr.  Heath  found  himself  leisurely 
strolling,  surveying  them  with  a  bland 
compassion,  which  from  time  to  time 
expressed  itself  in  his  curling  lips  and 
uplifted  eyebrows.  That  jjeople  might  be 
married  under  stress  of  circumstances  he 
knew  from  experience ;  that  when  a  man 
could  obtain  property  and  position  by 
taking  himself  a  wife,  it  was  his  interest 
to  do  so,  he  was  ready  to  allow ;  but 
that  two  young  people  of  opposite  sexes, 
such  as  he  saw  before  him,  obviously  of 
straitened  means,  should,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  personal  attachment,  be  induced 
to  commit  matrimony,  and  thus  fiTrther 
impair  their  resources,  and  bring  upon 
their  devoted  heads  an  accumulation  of 
hitherto  unknown  miseries,  was  a  problem 
the  solution  of  which  was  beyond  his  ken. 
Now  and  again  a  shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment would  cross  his  face  when,  arriving 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  gravel  walk 
which  he  was  patrolling,  he  looked  up  and 
down  the  boundary  road,  and  saw  no  trace 
of  the  person  he  was  expecting ;  and  when, 
in  response  to  a  touch  upon  his  shoulder, 
he  turned  round  and  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Crutchley,  his  greeting 
was  harder  and  more  formal  than  usual. 

"You  are  late,  Harriet,"  he  said.  "I 
used  to  think  you  were  the  only  woman 
who  knew  the  meaning  of  business  and 
the  value  of  time ;  but  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  both.  You  must  not  let  your 
fashionable  friends  induce  you  to  give  up 
your  most  important  characteristic." 

Mrs.  Crutchley  was  not  one  whit  upset 
by  this  exhibition  of  annoyance.  "You 
must  not  be  angry,  George,"  she  said, 
quietly.  "  You  know  that  though  I  manage 
to  make  most  things  go  as  I  please,  I  am 
not  entirely  my  own  mistress,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  our  young 
friend  to  dispense  with  my  attendance  on 
her  afternoon  drive  ;  besides,  from  Eaton- 
square  to  those  remote  regions  is  a  long 
drive  ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose  the  footman, 
who  gave  the  address  to  my  cabman,  to 
know  whither  I  was  bound,  I  had  to  come 
by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route." 

When  there  was  no  necessity  for  anger, 
Mr.  Heath  was  easily  mollified.     "  I  chose 


these  '  regions,'  as  you  call  them,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  because  they  are  remote, 
and  there  is  little  chance  of  our  conver- 
sation being  internipted.  I  am  obliged 
to  come  to  your  house  so  often  that  it  is 
best  I  should  not  visit  there  when  there  is  no 
absolute  occasion,  and  a  secret  conference 
held  there  between  you  and  me  might  have 
aroused  some  suspicion.  We  could  have 
met  in  Kensington-gardens,  but  there  we 
should  probably  have  been  seen  by  some 
of  your  friends,  while  the  fools  who  are 
philandering  here,"  looking  round  upon 
them  with  great  contempt,  "  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  anything  of  either  of  us." 

"  They  seem  very  happy,  George,"  said 
Mrs.  Crutchley,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
in  which  her  thoughts  had  flashed  back  to 
the  time  when  she  was  Harriet  Staunton, 
and  had  a  tenderness  for  the  rector  ;  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  one  ought  not  to  envy  them." 

"If,  when  you  are  listening  to  Patti 
to-night,  or,  eating  plovers'  eggs  in 
Belgrave-square,  you  will  fancy  these 
wretches  sleeping  in  garrets  or  under 
counters  after  a  meal  of  cheese  and  onions, 
you  will  have  no  doubt  at  all  on  the 
matter,"  said  Heath.  "  This  sounds  well 
for  the  pursuit  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
You  ai-e  pleading  the  cause  of  honest 
virtue  so  well  that  you  are  actually  be- 
coming inoculated  with  its  sentiments ; 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  reason  of  our 
meeting.  How  does  the  cause  of  honest 
virtue  prosper  ?  " 

"  Almost  as  well  as  you,  its  excellent 
representative,  could  wish,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley.  "  The  watch  that  I  have  kept 
day  and  night  over  our  young  friend  has 
been  wearisome,  but,  from  one  point  of 
view,  decidedly  advantageous." 

"  When  we  talked  over  this  matter  at 
your  rooms  in  Ebury-street,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  Miss  Middle- 
ham  had  a  will  of  her  own,  she  would  be 
found  tractable  if  properly  handled.  Has 
the  result  proved  that  we  were  right  ?  " 

"Tolerably  right,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley; 
"  her  will  was  stronger  than  I  had 
imagined ;  but  so  was  the  rest  of  her 
character ;  and  the  extra  sensitiveness, 
which  I  did  not  think  she  possessed,  has 
been  my  best  aid  in  making  progress  with 
her." 

"  You  have  worked  in  the  manner  we 
determined  on  ?  "  asked  Heath. 

"Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley.  "  Never 
was  there  anyone  more  innocent  and 
enthusiastic — never  anyone  whose  illusions 
have  been  more  completely  dispelled." 
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"  I  don't  mix  much  in  tlio  fasbionabic 
world,  as  you  know,"  said  Heath,  "and  I 
have  had  but  little  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you  ;  but  from  what  I  hear,  the  girl 
has  been  a  success." 

"An  undoubted  succe.ss,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutehley ;  "admitted  even  by  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  deny  it.  This  has 
been  the  result  partly  of  my  management, 
but  principally  of  her  own  good  looks  and 
charm  of  manner.  She  is  ladylike  natu- 
rally, you  see,  George,  and  thereby  stands 
ont  in  striking  contrast  against  the  girls 
of  the  present  day,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  slangy  or  artificial." 

"  The  knowledge  that  she  was  an 
heiress  has  not  stood  in  her  w.ay,  I 
imagine,"  said  Heath.  "  Some  men  in 
the  City  were  saying  yesterday  that  Lord 
Accrington  had  proposed  for  her,  and 
been  rejected.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Crutehley,  "that  is 
quite  true.  He  was  number  four,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking 
place,  or  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  themselves." 

"Four,  eh  r  "  said  Heath,  smiling  grimly. 
"  Your  aristocratic  fish  are  hungry,  and 
bito  freely,  Harriet.  There  is  no  false 
modesty  about  them — coronet  and  title, 
ancient  ancestry,  blue  blood,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  going,  going,  gone  !  " 

"  Only  the  present  generation,  George," 
said  Mrs.  Crutehley.  "Lord  Accrington's 
father  was  the  proudest  man  thut  ever 
lived,  and  would  have  starved — -did  (flmost 
starve  down  at  the  family  place  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  he  lived  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  without  .seeing  a  soul — sooner 
than  repair  his  fortune  by  a  mesalliance 
in  a  second  marriage." 

"  It  is  certain  then  that  he  transmitted 
none  of  the  family  pride  to  his  son,"  said 
Heath,  "  who  is  always  cadging  about  the 
City,  hanging  on  to  anyone  with  the 
reputation  of  having  a  c;ood  thing  in 
hand,  scraping  acquaintance  with  capital- 
ists, acting  as  director  of  any  newly- 
started  company,  no  matter  how  unlikely 
to  succeed,  provided  he  gets  his  qualifica- 
tion shares  gratia,  and  his  attendance  fees 
paid  with  tolerable  regularity.  You  knew 
all  this  about  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  had  heard  something  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Crutehley,  "and  understanding  at 
once  the  object  of  his  assiduous  attention, 
had  little  difficulty  in  warning  Grace 
against  him." 

"  Then  the  viscount's  coronet  was  not 


sufficient  bait  ?  "  said  Heath.  "  Your  hold 
upon  unsophisticated  innocence  must  have 
been  strong,  Harriet." 

"  Better  coronets  than  Lord  Accring- 
ton's might  have  been  had  for  the  asking," 
said  Mrs.  Crutehley,  placidly  ;  "  coi-onets 
with  strawberry  leaves  in  place  of  gilt 
ball.  But  I  will  do  the  girl  justice,  and 
say  that  it  has  not  been  entirely  my 
teaching  which  has  kept  her  firm  in  her 
purpose,  and  working  in  the  way  in  which 
we  should  desire.  Once  convinced  that 
she  was  marked  down  as  the  prey  of 
fortune-hunters,  her  natural  pride  soon 
came  to  her  aid,  and, banishing  hertimiolity, 
made  her  regard  every  polite  action  as  an 
insult,  and  each  utterer  of  a  pleasant 
speech  as  a  covert  foe." 

"In  such  a  society  as  she  has  lived  with 
she  must  have  had  a  pleasant  time,  then! " 
muttered  Heath. 

"  It  was  almost  affecting  to  see  her 
under  the  process.  Hardened  and  callous 
as  she  may  become,  full  of  that  worldly 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and 
which  so  effectually  sears  and  blights  the 
early  shoots  of  freshness  and  sentiment  in 
our  souls,  she  will  be  happier  even  so  than 
if  in  her  girlish  folly  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  marry  a  titled  scamp,  who 
would  have  wrecked  her  fortune,  and 
broken  her  heart." 

"  You  speak  warmly,  Harriet,"  said 
Heath,  surveying  her  with  curiosity. 
"  What  do  you  think  now  would  be  Miss 
Middleham's  future  fate,  suppose  she  were 
to  make  the  marriage  towards  which  she 
is  being  so  skilfully  urged  ?  " 

"  Not  half  so  bad  as  you  might 
imagine,  George,"  said  Mrs.  Crutehley, 
earnestly.  "  You  are  a  hard  man,  accus- 
tomed to  fight  for  yourself  from  your 
birth,  and,  on  that  account,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  on  the  main  chance ;  so 
long  as  you  are  thus  striving,  it  would  be, 
I  know,  impossible  for  anyone  to  come 
between  you  and  the  object  of  your  ex- 
istence— the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion— but  I  firmly  believe  that  if  that  object 
were  once  attained,  as  it  would  be  in  your 
marriage  to  a  rich  girl,  you  would  give  up 
all  your  excitement  and  irritability,  and 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  settle  down, 
and  be  known  for  the  future  as  a  clover, 
though  lazy,  member  of  Parliament,  whoso 
wife  and  whose  dinners  wore  alike  irre- 
proachable." 

"Certainly,  HaiTiet,  you  have  prognosti- 
cated for  me  a  future  very  different  to  any 
I  have  ever  anticipated,"  said  Heath,  with. 
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wliat  was  most  uimsual  to  liim,  a  real 
liearty  laugh.  "  But  tell  me  what,  so  far 
as  Miss  Middlcham  is  concerued,  are  my 
chances  of  enjoying  this  almost  pastoral 
bliss  ;  for,  of  course,  when  parliament  was 
not  in  session,  I  should,  according  to  your 
notion,  be  resident  on  my  land — 

'  A  lord  of  fat  prize  oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pines, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none.' 

Good  heavens,  what  a  prospect !  " 

"  Depend  upon  it,  you  would  enjoy  such 
a  haven,  after  all  the  storms  and  struggles 
of  business,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley ;  "  and  as 
for  your  chances  of  reaching  it  through  Miss 
Middleham,  they  are,  I  think,  pretty  good." 

"You  said  that  Lord  Accrington  made 
number  four,  on  the  rejected  list.  Is  it 
fair  to  ask  who  were  the  others  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  any  great  harm  in  telling 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley.  "  The  first  was, 
of  coui'se,  an  Irishman  and  a  captain.  His 
name  was  Macmanus,  though  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  heard  of  him,  as  he  lives 
in  Ireland,  and  only  visits  London  periodi- 
cally, when  he  brings  over  the  horses, 
which  he  breeds,  for  sale." 

"  Then  he  hadn't  much  opportunity  of 
pressing  his  suit  ?  "  said  Heath,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Much  opportunity  ? "  repeated  Mrs. 
Crutchley.  "  He  dined  here  one  night, 
brought  by  Lord  Podager,  who  had  met 
him  at  the  last  Punchestown  races,  called 
the  nest  day,  and  actually  took  advantage 
of  my  being  called  out  of  the  room  to  pro- 
pose to  Grace." 

"  That  was  sharp  practice,"  said  Heath. 
"  It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  for  our  purpose,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley.  "  Of  course,  the  man  got  an 
answer  such  as  even  he  could  not  mistake ; 
but  the  poor  girl  was  horribly  outraged 
and  indignant,  and  far  more  readily  dis- 
posed to  believe  in  my  views  of  the 
hollowness  and  deceit  of  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants,  than  she  had  been  when  I 
first  strove  to  inculcate  them." 
"  And  the  other  two  ?  " 
"  The  other  two  followed  speedily.  The 
first  was  Lord  Orme — a  sedate,  middle- 
aged  man,  who,  I  believe,  after  his  tepid 
fashion,  was  really  in  love  with  Grace, 
and  was  not  acted  on  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations ;  and  Charley  Skirrow,  wliom 
you  may  possibly  have  hoard  of  as  Sir 
Charles  Skirrow,  a  young  scapegrace, 
who  has  lost  every  sixpence  he  ever 
possessed  on  the  turf." 


"  And  Miss  Middleham  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  either  of  them  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley;  "she 
refused  them  both,  point  blank.  In  each 
instance  she  thought  herself  insulted, 
though  such  was  not  her  feeling  in 
another  case,  which  had  the  same  result." 
"Ah,  ha!  that  makes  a  fifth,"  said 
Heath;  "you  only  mentioned  four  before." 
"  And  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing 
about  this,"  said  Mrs.  Crutchley,  "  for  it 
can  be  scarcely  considered  a  proposal  in 
earnest,  though  the  proposer  was  despe- 
rately cut  up,  and  took  his  refusal  very 
much  to  heart." 

"  Who  was  it,  Harriet  ?  "  asked  Heath. 
"  My  nephew,  Lord  Podager,"  said  Mrs. 
Crutchley;  "you  know  he  is  but  a  boy, 
only  nineteen,  but  he  is  very  good-looking, 
with  pleasant  ways  and  manners.  He  was 
kind  to  Grace,  and  devoted  himself  to  her 
when  she  first  came  out,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was  inclined  to 
be  fond  of  him ;  but  when  she  talked  to 
me  about  it,  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  folly 
of  an  alliance  with  a  man  younger  than 
herself,  and  gave  a  side  hint  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  return  for  all  Lady  Waddledot's 
kindness,  though  I  am  sure  there  is 
nothing  that  my  sister-in-law  would  have 
liked  better.  And  so  when  poor  Podager 
asked  her  to  mai-ry  him,  she  told  him  not 
to  be  a  silly  boy,  and  that  they  would 
always  be  good  friends,  and  after  he  was 
gone,  went  up  to  her  room  and  cried 
bitterly." 

"  Iro  you  think  ['that  she  had  really  a 
tenderness  for  this  young  lord  ?  "  asked 
Heath,  after  a  pause,  and  with  more 
apparent  interest  than  he  had  hitherto 
shown. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley, confidently.  "But  she  had  been  so 
disgusted  with  the  coarse  brutality  of  the 
first  man,  with  the  calm  business-like  pro- 
ceeding of  Lord  Orme,  and  with  the  un- 
mistakable intention  of  Charley  Skirrow, 
that  Podager's  gentle  pleading,  and  frank 
honest  manner,  undoubtedly  touched  her. 
Grace  !Middleham  has,  however,  as  you 
remarked  when  we  first  broached  the 
subject,  plenty  of  common  sense ;  sho 
never  once  regarded  my  poor  young 
nephew's  wild  words  as  a  deliberate  pro- 
posal, and  when  she  had  given  vent  to  her 
overstrained  feelings,  and  as  they  say, 
'  had  her  cry  out,'  she  never  thought  of 
him  any  more,  save  in  that  friendly  spirit, 
in  which,  as  sho  had  told  him,  she  should 
always  regard  him." 

"  There   would   seem   then,    to    be    no 
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danger  from  any  one  near  at  hand,"  said 
Heath.  "  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  none  of  those  long-hairud 
romantic  students  at  Bonn  made  any 
impression  on  her  ?  " 

"  That  question  is  easily  answered," 
said  Airs.  Crntchley ;  "  if  they  had,  that 
natural  obstinacy — or  firmness — of  her's, 
would  have  asserted  itself,  when  you  pro- 
posed her  coming  to  London  for  the 
season  ;  and  I  should  never  have  had  the 
chance  of  undertaking  the  very  responsible 
position  which  you  have  assigned  to  me." 

"  And  which  you  fill  with  such  perfect 
credit  to  yourself,  and  satisfaction  to  all," 
said  Heath,  gallantly.  "  By  the  way,  I 
suggested  that  you  should  look  after  her 
letters.  She  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Sturm  household,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  She  writes,  now  and  again,  but  not 
frequently,  to  ^Madame  Sturm.  But 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  her  send- 
ing a  long  letter  to  a  Mrs.  Waller." 

"  Waller  !  "  repeated  Heath.  "  Who  is 
she  ?     I  don't  know  the  name  !  " 

"  I  made  a  casual  enquiry  on  that  point 
as  soon  as  I  noticed  the  regularity  of 
the  correspondence,"  said  Mrs.  Crutcbley, 
"and  Grace  told  mo  frankly  that  this 
Mrs.  Waller  is  a  young  woman,  a  kind 
of  half-housekeeper,  half-companion,  to 
Madame  Sturm,  who,  as  you  learned  from 
tho  professor,  and  from  her  own  com- 
plaints, is  an  invalid,  or  what  is  worse,  a 
hypochondriac." 

"  That  is,  then,  where  our  young  friend 
finds  an  outlet  for  her  feelings,"  said 
Heath,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  I'll  warrant 
the  letters  which  ilrs.  Waller  receives 
are  filled  with  violent  denunciations  or 
compressed  cj'nicism,  such  as  must  make 
that  doubtless  worthy  woman  feel  very 
uncomfortable.  There  is  no  reason  to 
discourage  the  Waller  correspondence. 
And  so,"  he  added,  drawing  himself  up, 
and  speaking  as  though  more  at  ease. 
''You  think  those  shoals  and  quicksands 
which  beset  us  at  the  outset  of  our  voyage 
have  been  avoided,  and  that  our  course 
may  now  be  looked  on  as  tolerably  clear  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Crntchley,  earnestly. 
"  I  am  certain  that  the  measures  taken 
have  hatl  the  desired  effect,  and  have  been 
successful,  even  sooner  than  we  could 
have  anticipated.  Fortune  has  favoured 
us  in  more  ways  than  one ;  in  sending  a 
set  of  suitors,  who  were  all  calculated 
exactly  to  bear  out  tho  necessity  for  the 
caution  which  I  had  impressed  upon 
Ciracc,  and,  than  whom  there  could  have 
been   no   stronger   contrasts  to  the  ideal 


upon  whom  I  have  always  dwelt ;  and  in 
— in " 

"  Don't  hesitate,"  said  Heath.  "  Say 
what  is  in  your  mind  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  frankly,  in  fitting  you  so 
admirably  for  the  part  you  have  under- 
taken. Oh,  I  always  knew  you  to  be  a 
man  of  resource,  but  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  so  Protean  as  you  have  proved 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Crutcliley. 

Her  companion  affected  no  recognition 
of  the  compliment,  save  so  much  as  a  nod 
might  imply.  For  a  few  moments  he 
walked  by  her  side  without  speaking ; 
then  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said — "  Is 
it  ripe  yet  ?  I  am  unaccustomed  to  play 
a  waiting  game,  and  confess  that  it  bores 
me,  even  when  the  stake  is  of  such  magni- 
tude. That  halcyon  period  of  M.P.-ship, 
and  cattle  breeding,  about  which  you 
spoke  so  enthusiastically,  Harriet,  has  not 
come  upon  mc  yet,  I  fear,  and  I  hate 
inaction  and  suspense." 

"  You  must  wait  a  little  longer,"  said 
Mrs.  Crutchley,  quietly.  "  Your  own 
intuition  will  tell  you  when  and  how  to 
speak.  But,  remember,  all  the  ground 
that  has  been  gained  may  be  lost  in  a 
moment  by  a  false  move,  a  premature 
avowal.  The  girl,  clear-headed  and  strong- 
minded  though  she  may  be,  is  still  a  girl, 
timid  by  nature,  and  now  with  all  her 
suspicions  aroused.  Once  let  her  be  really 
frightened,  or  worse  still,  give  her  an 
inkling  that  she  has  been  made  a  fool  or  a 
tool  of,  and  your  chance  is  gone  for  ever." 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  Heath  replied. 
"I  have  worked  too  long  and  too  patiently 
to  run  any  hazard,  now,  when  success 
seems  almost  within  reach.  Besides,"  he 
added,  with  a  light  laugh,  "putting  myself 
aside,  I  swear  I  have  so  much  admiration 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  carried 
out  your  part  of  the  programme,  that  I 
would  not  risk  spoiling  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  personal  inconvenience.  Now,  go 
home.  Harriet,  take  this  envelope  with 
you,  and  be  careful  of  it.  It  is  not  my 
habit  to  pay  on  account,  but  you  have 
done  your  work  splendidly,  and  when  the 
prize  is  gained,  there  will  bo  still  some- 
thing to  come  to  you.  To-morrow  night 
is  one  of  your  blanks,  is  it  not  ?  Then 
you  may  e.xpect  me  about  nine  !  " 

He  pressed  a  letter  into  her  hand,  lifted 
his  hat,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  sauntered 
slowly  down  the  path ;  while  Mrs.  Crutchley 
made  her  way  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  reason  why  the  "  off  nights,"  when 
there  were  no  ball  invitations,  or  she  felt 
herself  too  fatigued  or  otherwise  unwilling 
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to  go  out,  were  prized  by  Grace  Middleliam, 
■was  that  they  were  almost  always  spent  in 
Mr.  Heath's  society.  At  first  the  bank 
manager  pleaded  the  necessity  of  confer- 
ring with  the  heiress,  and  the  impossibility, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  of 
finding  any  other  time ;  but  gradually  he 
dispensed  with  this  pretext,  and  he  came 
regularly  on  every  evening  when  he  knew 
that  Grace  and  Mrs.  Crutchley  were  to  be 
found  at  home,  and  alone.  It  was  not  for 
want  of  invitation  that  he  did  not  fre- 
quently attend  the  entertainments  inEaton- 
place,  or  escort  the  ladies  to  the  opera  or 
other  public  amusements ;  but  these  in- 
vitations he  invariably  declined,  excusing 
himself  on  the  ground  that  his  hard  work 
enjoined  on  him  the  necessity  of  keeping 
early  hours.  This  wholesome  sanitary 
rule  was,  however,  entirely  ignored  by 
him  when  he  had  Grace  to  himself,  for 
Mrs.  Crutchley  counted  as  nothing — • 
taking  the  opportunity,  as  she  always  did, 
of  making  up  for  the  long  weary  hours 
which  she  was  compelled  to  pass  deprived 
of  her  natural  rest,  by  sleeping  soundly 
in  her  easy  chair  as  soon  as  her  tea- 
dispensing  duties  were  at  an  end.  And 
while  she  slept,  the  girl — over  whom  she 
was  supposed  to  be  keeping  watch — sat 
entranced,  listening  to  such  language  as 
she  had  never  heard  before,  and  drinking 
it  in  with  greedy  ears.  It  was  not  "love- 
making  "  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  :  never  once  did  Heath  declare 
liis  hope  of  winning  her,  who  in  her  secret 
soul  must  have  allowed  herself  only  too 
willing  to  be  won.  He  was  her  servant, 
her  slave,  the  minister  to  her  wishes. 
Hitherto,  before  seeing  her — for  he  did 
not  reckon,  and  scarcely  ever  alluded  to, 
their  accidental  meeting  at  the  school — he 
had  passed  the  first  portion  of  his  life  in 
promoting  her  welfare,  and  he  only  hoped 
to  be  permitted  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  the  same  service.  And 
Grace  listened  ;  contrasting,  with  wliat 
result  may  be  easily  guessed,  the  persons 
with  whom  her  time  was  ordinarily  spent, 
their  insensate  frivolity,  their  meaningless 
attempts  at  humour,  their  coarse  and 
reckless  manners,  and  their  slangy  equi- 
vocal conversation,  with  the  constant 
kindness,  the  unobtrusive  devotion,  the 
deep  old-friend-liko  interest,  all  pervaded 
by  thorough  respect — that  greatest  com- 
pliment payable  to  a  woman  in  the  pre- 


sent day — which  marked  this  man's  every 
thought  and  deed  and  word.  Every  note 
in  the  gamut  of  human  feeling  was  at  his 
command,  and  was  soun(^d  by  him  with 
the  greatest  delicacy.  It  must  be  impos- 
sible, Grace  thought,  to  doubt  the  real 
nature  of  a  passion,  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  so  rigorously  suppressed.  The 
men  who  had  sought  her  hand  for  their 
own  base  purposes  had  loudly  proclaimed 
their  love ;  but  he,  whose  every  action 
tended  to  her  good,  who  might  be  said 
almost  to  have  a  claim  upon  her  for  bene- 
fits conferred,  he  remained  silent ;  and  all 
that  she  had  to  go  by,  all  that  her  heart 
fed  upon  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
when  all  his  words  were  eagerly  passed  in 
review  before  her,  were  certain  expressions, 
half  avowed,  half  betrayed,  yet  all  tending 
to  her  pride  and  happiness.  The  game 
had  been  played  boldly,  yet  with  delicate 
dexterity ;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  a  young  girl — ignorant  of 
life,  with  no  companion  but  a  greedy, 
interested  stranger,  her  position  obscure, 
her  wealth  making  her  an  object  of  cal- 
culated attention  to  every  one — should 
turn  to  the  one  being  whose  kindness 
seemed  to  have  no  trace  of  self,  more 
especially  when  that  one  being  was  a 
handsome  and  fascinating  man,  whom 
duty  alone  seemed  to  hold  off  from  de- 
claring his  affection  for  her  ? 

The  London  season  was  beginning  to 
wane,  and  Anne  was  hoping  to  hear  news 
of  Grace's  speedy  return.  Grace's  com- 
munications had  been  loss  lengthy  recently, 
and  the  interval  between  the  receipt  of 
each  had  been  longer,  greatly  to  the  Frau 
Professorin's  annoyance,  for  the  old  lady 
loved  to  hear  chatty  details  of  all  the  gay 
doings  in  town. 

"  Come,  you've  got  a  long  one  at  last, 
Waller  !"  said  Madame  Sturm  one  morn- 
ing, as  the  servant  handed  Anne  a  thick 
packet  in  the  well-known  hand. 

There  was  plenty  of  chat,  but  little 
interest,  save  in  the  concluding  paragraph, 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"And  now,  my  dearest  Anne,  I  have 
kept  my  great  surpi'iac  till  the  last,  and 
find  I  have  left  myself  but  little  room  to 
write  it.  I  am  engaged,  Anne ;  and  to 
some  ouQ  you  know — to  my  dear  uncle's 
faithful  friend,  and  our  Hampstead  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Heath !  " 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  -whist-party 
at  Dr.  Bodkin's,  to  which  Mrs.  Errington 
announced  her  intention  of  going.  It  took 
place  on  the  Thursday  after  that  evening 
on  which  ilrs.  Errington  was  first  intro- 

1  duced  to  the  reader :    that  is  to  say,  on 

I  the  second  night  following. 

AVliist-parties    were    almost    the    only 

social  entertainment  ever  given  amongst 

'  I  the   genteel   persons   in  Whitford.      The 

i  Rev.  Cyrus  Bodkin,  D.D.,  liked  his  rubber; 
so  did  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  and 
Mr.  Dockett,  the  attorney,  and  Miss  Chubb, 
and  one  or  two  more  cronies,  who  were 
frequently  seen  at  the  doctor's  green  card- 
tables. 

The  Bodkins  lived  in  a  gloomy  stone 
house  adjoining  the  grammar-school,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  formed  part.  The  house 
was  approached  by  a  gravelled  courtyard, 

|.  surrounded   by   high    stone   walls.      The 

)  garden  at  the  back  ran  sloping  down  to  a 
broad  gi-een  meadow,  which  in  turn  was 
bounded  by  the  little  river  Whit,  all  ovcr- 
i  hang  with  willows,  and  covered  by  a  float- 
ing mass  of  broad  water-lily  leaves,  just 
opposite  the  doctor's  garden  gate. 

In  the  full  summer  time,  the  view  from 
the  back  of  the  house  was  pretty  and  pas- 
toral enough.  But  in  autumn  and  winter 
the  meadow  was  a  swamp,  whose  vivid 
green  looked  poi.^onous — as  indeed  it  was, 
exhaling  ague  and  rheumatism  from  its 
plashy  surface — and  a  white  brooding 
mist  trailed  itself,  morning  and  evening, 
along   the   sluggish   Whit,    like   a   fallen 
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cloud,  condemned  by  some  angry  prince  of 
the  air  to  crawl  serpent-like  on  earth, 
instead  of  soaring  and  sailing  in  the 
empyrean. 

Such  fancies  never  came  into  Doctor 
Bodkiu'.s  head,  however,  nor  into  his  wife's 
cither — good,  anxious,  unselfish,  sad,  little 
woman  !  Into  his  daughter  Minnie's  brain 
all  sorts  of  wild,  fantastic  notions  would 
intrude  as  she  lay  on  her  sofa,  looking  out 
upon  the  garden,  and  the  river,  and  the 
meadow,  and  the  gnarled  old  willows,  and 
the  flying  scud  in  the  sky  ;  but  she  very 
seldom  spoke  nf  her  fancies  to  any  one. 
She  spoke  of  other  matters,  though,  freely 
enough.  She  had  many  visitors,  who 
came  and  sat  around  her  couch,  or  beside 
the  lounglng-chair,  on  which,  on  her  good 
days,  she  reclined.  She  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  news  of  Whitford 
than  most  of  the  people  who  could  use 
their  limbs  to  go  abroad  and  see  what 
was  passing.  She  was  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  boys  at  the  grammar- 
school,  and  knew  the  names,  and  a  good 
deal  about  the  characters,  of  every  one  of 
them.  She  would  chat,  and  laugh,  and 
joke  by  the  hour  with  the  frequenters  of 
her  father's  house  ;  but  of  heraelf — of  her 
own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  fancies — Minnie 
Bodkin  said  no  word  to  them.  Nor  did 
she,  in  truth,  ever  speak  much  on  that 
subject  all  her  life.  And  there  were  days 
— black  days  in  the  calendar  of  her  poor 
anxious  little  mother — when  Minnie  would 
remain  shut  into  her  room,  refusing  to  see 
or  spenk  with  anyone,  and  suffering  much 
pain  of  body,  with  a  proud  stoicism  which 
rejected  sympathy  like  a  wall  of  granite. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  granite  about 
her  now,  however,  as  she  lies,  propped  up 
by  crimson  cushions,  on  a  sofa  in  her 
father's  drawing-room.  The  room  is  bright 
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and  warm,  despite  tlie  white  kraken  of 
mist  that  is  coiled  around  the  outer  walls 
of  the  house.  Wax-lights  shine  in  tall, 
old-fashioned  silver  candlesticks  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  on  the  centre^  table,  and 
on  a  pianoforte,  beside  which  stands  a  can- 
terbury full  of  music-books.  A  great  fire 
blazes  in  the  grate,  and  makes  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  too  hot  for  the  com- 
fort of  most  people.  But  Minnie  is  apt  to 
be  chilly,  and  loves  the  heat.  Some  delicate 
ferns  and  hothouse  plants  adorn  a  stand 
between  the  windows.  They  are  rather  a 
rare  luxury  in  "Whitf ord  ;  but  Minnie  loves 
flowers,  and  always  has  some  choice  ones 
about  her.  A  still  rarer  luxury  hangs  on 
the  wall  opposite  to  her  sofa,  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  fine  copy — on  a  reduced  scale — 
of  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto. 
Minnie  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  print 
from  that  f ampus  picture  long  ago,  and  the 
copy  was  procured  for  her  at  considerable 
pains  and  expense.  The  fumitm-e  of  the 
room  is  of  crimson  and  dark  oak.  Minnie 
delights  in  rich  colours  and  picturesque 
combinations.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  the  apartment,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
in  the  arrangement  of  which  Minnie's 
tastes  have  not  been  consulted,  and  in 
which  traces  of  Minnie's  influence  are  not 
plainly  to  be  seen  by  those  who  know  that 
household. 

Minnie  has  a  face,  which,  if  you  saw  it 
represented  in  time-darkened  oil  colours, 
and  framed  on  the  walls  of  a  picture- 
gallery,  you  would  pronounce  strikingly 
beautiful.  Such  faces  are  sometimes  seen 
in  flesh  and  blood,  and,  strange  to  say,  do 
by  no  means  excite  the  same  enthusiasm 
in  ordinary  beholders,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  like  the  picturesque  in  a  picture  and 
nowhere  else ;  and  who,  to  paraphrase 
what  was  said  of  Voltaire's  intellect, 
admire  chiefly  those  women  who  have, 
more  than  other  young  ladies,  the  pretti- 
ness  which  all  young  ladies  have. 

Minnie's  face  is  pale  and  rather  sallow. 
Her  skin  is  not  transparent,  but  fine  in 
texture,  like  fine  vellum,  and  it  seldom 
changes  its  hue  .from  emotion.  When  it 
does,  it  grows  dark-rod  or  deadly-white. 
Pleasing  blushes  or  pallors  are  never  seen 
on  it.  She  has'dark,  thick  hair,  worn  short, 
and  brushed  away  from  a  high,  smooth, 
rounded  forehead,  in  which  shine  a  pair 
of  bright  brown  eyes,  under  finely-arched 
eyebrows.  But  the  beauty  of  the  face  lies 
in  the  perfection  of  its  outlines :  brow, 
cheeks,  and  .  chin  are  alike  delicately 
moulded;    her  month — although  the  lips 


are  too  pale — is  almost  faidtless,  as  are  the 
white,  small  teeth  she  shows  when  she 
smiles.  There  is  an  indefinable  air  of 
sickness  and  suifering  over  this  beautiful 
face,  and  dark  traces  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  a  pathetic,  weary  look  in  them  some- 
times ;  but,  when  she  speaks  or  smiles,  you 
forget  all  that. 

There  are  people  in  this  world  whose 
intellects  remind  one  of  lamps  too  scantily 
.supplied  with  oil.  The  little  feeble  flame 
in  them  burns  and  flickers,  certainly,  but 
it  is  but  a  dull  sort  of  dead  light  after 
all.  Now  Minnie  Bodkin's  spirit-lamp,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  illumined 
everything  it  shone  upon,  and  there  were 
some  persons  who  found  it  a  great  deal 
too  dazzling  to  be  pleasant. 

It  is  not  at  all  too  bright  at  this  moment 
for  Algernon  Errington,  who,  seated  close 
beside  her  couch,  is  giving  her,  sotto  voce, 
a  humorous  imitation  of  the  psalm-sing- 
ing in  old  Max's  parlour ;  and  describing, 
with  great  relish,  his  mother's  cool  sugges- 
tion that  the  family  prayers  should  be  put 
oil  until  she  should  be  absent  at  a  whist- 
party. 

"Poor  dear  mother,"  says  Algernon, 
smiling,  "  she  can't  forget  that  she  is  an 
Ancram ;  and  sometimes  comes  out  with 
one  of  her  grande  dame  speeches,  as  if  she 
were  addressing  my  grandfather's  War- 
wickshire tenantry  forty  years  ago  !  "  At 
which  simple,  candid  words  Minnie  shoots 
out  a  queer,  keen  glance  at  the  young 
fellow  from  under  her  eyelids. 

"  And  the  Methodist  preacher — what  is 
he  like  ?  "  she  asks.  "  Whitford  is,  or 
was,  a  little  inclined  to  go  crazed  about 
him.  I  don't  know  whether  the  enthu- 
siasm is  burning  itself  out,  as  such  fires 
of  straw  will  do,  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  heard  that  the  little  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  whenever  he 
preached ;  and  that  once  or  twice,  when  he 
addressed  the  people  out  of  doors  on  Whit 
jMeadow,  there  was  such  a  multitude  as 
never  was  seen  there  before.  I  was  quite 
curious  to  see  the  man  who  could  so  move 
our  sluggish  Whitf ordians." 

Algernon  had  taken  up  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  and  a  pen  from  Minnie's  letter- 
writing  table,  whilst  she  was  speaking. 
"  Look  here,"  he  says,  "  here's  the 
preacher!"  And  he  holds  out  the  paper 
on  which  he  has  drawn,  with  a  few  rapid 
strokes,  a  caricature  of  David  Powell. 
Minnie  looks  aj;  it  with  raised  eyebrows. 
"  Oh,"  says  she,  "  is  he  like  that  ?  I  am 
disappointed.     This  is  the  common,  con- 
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vcntional,  long-haired  ^lothodist,  that  one 
sets  in  every  comic  print." 

And  in  truth  Algernon's  portrait  i.s  not 
a  good  likeness,  even  for  a  caricature.  Ho 
hatl  drawn  a  lank,  hook-nosed  man,  with 
long,  black  hair,  expressed  by  two  blots  of 
ink  falling  on  either  side  of  his  face. 

"  He  wears   his  hair  just  like   that ! 
says  Algy,   contemplating  his  own  work 
with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction. 

The  card  playing  has  not  yet  begun. 
ilre.  Bodkin,  small,  thin,  with  a  question- 
ing, sharp,  little  nose,  and  a  chin  which 
naiTOws  off  too  suddenly,  and  an  odd 
resemblance  altogether  to  a  little  melan- 
choly fox,  is  presiding  at  a  tea-table. 
Besides  tea  and  coffee,  it  is  furnished  with 
substiintial  cakes  of  many  various  kinds. 
Whitford  people,  for  the  most  part,  dine 
early,  so  that  they  are  i-eady  for  solid  food 
again  by  about  eight  o'clock  ;  and,  will 
probably,  sustain  nature  once  more  with 
sandwiches  and  mulled  wine  before  they 
sleep. 

It  is  not  a  large  party.  There  is  Mrs. 
Errington,  majestic  in  a  dyed  silk,  and  a 
real  lace  cap,  the  latter  a  relic  of  the 
"  better  days "  she  is  fond  of  reverting 
to  ;  Miss  Chubb,  a  stout  spinster,  with  a 
languishing  fat  face  as  round  as  a  full 
moon,  and  little  rings  of  hair  gummed 
down  all  over  her  forehead,  and  half-way 
down  her  plump  cheeks ;  ilr.  Smith,  the 
surgeon,  black-eyed,  red-faced,  and 
smiling  ;  the  Rev.  Peter  Warlock,  curate 
of  St.  Chad's,  a  serious,  ghoul-like  young 
man,  who  rends  great  bits  out  of  his 
muffin  with  his  teeth,  in  a  way  to  make 
yon  shudder  if  yon  happen  to  be  nervous 
or  fanciful ;  Mr.  Dockett,  the  attorney,  and 
his  wife,  each  dressed  in  black,  each  with 
a  huge  double  chin  and  smothered  voice, 
and  altogether  comically  like  one  another. 

On  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and  his  coffee-cup  in  his  hand,  stands 
Dr.  Bodkin.  He  is  short  and  thick.  He 
has  an  air  of  command.  He  looks  at  the 
world  in  general  as  if  it  were  liable  to  an 
"  imposition  "  of  ever  so  many  hundred 
lines  of  Latin  poetry,  and  as  if  he  were 
ready  to  enforce  the  penalty  at  brief 
notice.  He  is  not  a  hard  man  at  heart, 
but  nature  has  made  him  conceited,  and 
habit  lias  made  him  a  tyrant.  The  boys 
kotoo  to  him  in  the  school,  and  his  wife 
bends  submissively  to  his  will  at  home. 
Their  is  only  one  person  in  the  world  who 
habitually  opposes  and  sets  aside  his 
assumption  of  infallibility,  and  that  person 
— his    daughter    Miimie — he    loves    and 


fears.  He  tramples  on  most  other  people, 
in  the  firm  jiersuasiou  that  it  is  for  their 
good.  He  is  bald,  large-faced,  with  a 
long  upper  lip,  which  he  shoots  out  into  a 
funnel  shape  when  he  talks.  He  is  an 
honest  man  in  his  calling,  has  a  fair 
share  of  routine  learning,  and  imparts  it 
laboriously  to  the  boys  under  his  tuition. 

Presently  the  people  seem  to  slacken  in 
eating  and  drinking.  "  Another  cup  of 
tea,  Mrs.  Errington  ?  Won't  you  try  any 
of  that  pound  cake,  Mr.  Warlock  ?  "  (N.B. 
He  has  eaten  three  muffins  iinassi..ted ; 
but  they  do  not  prosper  with  him.  He 
has  a  hungry  glare.)  "Mrs. Dockett?  No?" 
Mrs.  Bodkin  looks  round,  and  lifts  her 
meek,  foxy  little  nose  interrogatively  at 
each  member  of  the  circle.  No  one  will 
eat  or  drink  moi-e.  The  doctor  prepares 
to  make  up  the  tables. 

The  card-tables  are  always  set  out  in  an 
inner  drawing-room,  adjoining  that  in 
which  our  friends  are  taking  tea.  Dr. 
Bodkin  hates  to  hear  any  noise  when  he 
is  at  his  rubber,  so  there  are  thick  curtains 
before  the  door  of  communication  between 
the  two  rooms  ;  and  the  door  is  shut,  and 
the  curtains  drawn,  whenever  Minnie 
desires  to  have  music  ou  whist  evenings. 

The  sound  of  the  piano  penetrates  to 
the  card-players,  nevertheless.  But  Mrs. 
Bodkin  declares  that  she  can  never  hear  a 
note,  when  she  is  in  the  little  drawing- 
room,  with  the  door  shnt,  and  the  curtains 
drawn.  And  although  the  doctor  wears  a 
frown  on  his  bald  forehead,  and  is  more 
than  ordinarily  severe  on  his  partner 
whenever  the  piano  begins  to  sonnd 
during  a  game,  yet  he  never  takes  any 
step  to  have  the  inrjlrument  silenced. 

The  players  file  off  in  the  wako  of  the 
host.  There  is  a  quartet  at  the  doctor's 
table.  At  another,  Mrs.  Dockett,  Mrs. 
"Warlock,  and  Mr.  Smith  play  dummy. 
Algernon  Errington  hates  cards,  and — 
naturally — doesn't  play.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Wai'lock  also  hates  cards,  but  is  wanted 
to  make  up  the  rubber,  and — naturally — 
plays.  Mrs.  Bodkin  hovers  between  the 
two  rooms,  and  Minnie  and  Algernon  are 
loft  almost  tote-a-tt'-tc. 

"  And  so  you  really,  really  think  of 
going  to  London  ?  "  says  Minnie  gravely. 

"  To  seek  my  fortune  ! "  answers  Alger- 
non, with  a  smile.  "Turn  a-gain.  Er- 
ring-ton— I  don't  know  why  that  shouldn't 
be  rung  out  on  Bow  Bells.  You  see  my 
name  has  the  same  number  of  syllables  as 
Whit-ting-ton  !  I  declare  that  is  a  good 
omen  ! " 
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"  Whittington  made  himself  useful  to 
the  cook,  and  took  care  of  his  kitten.  I 
wonder  what  you  will  do,  Algy,  to  deserve 
fortune  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  fortune  favqjirs  the  de- 
serving ?  They  paint  her  as  a  woman ! ' '  cries 
Master  Algernon,  with  a  saucy  grimace. 

"  Algy,  I  like  you.  We  are  old  chums. 
Have  you  considered  this  step  ?  Have  you 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  making  your 
way,  if  you  refuse  the  Bristol  man's  pro- 
position ?  " 

Minnie  seldom  speaks  so  earnestly  as 
she  is  sjjeaking  now ;  still  seldomer  volun- 
teers any  inquiry  into  other  people's 
affairs.  Algernon  is  sensible  of  the  dis- 
tinction and  flattered  by  it.  He  forthwith 
proceeds  to  lay  his  hopes  and  plans  before 
her ;  that  is  to  say,  he  talks  a  great  deal 
with  astonishing  candour  and  fluency,  and 
says  wonderfully  little.  His  mother  is  so 
anxious  ;  these  Seelys  are  her  people.  It 
would  vex  the  dear  old  lady  so  terribly, 
if  he  were  to  prefer  the  Bristol  side  of  the 
house  !  Though,  perhaps,  that  would  be, 
selfishly  speaking,  the  right  policy. 

"  Ah,  I  see  !  "  exclaims  Minnie,  sinking 
back  among  her  cushions  when  he  has 
done  speaking. 

By-and-by,  one  or  two  more  guests  drop 
in:  young  Pawkins,  of  Pndcombe  Hall, 
some  six  miles  from  Whitford ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Whistler,  on  half- pay,  with  his 
two  nieces.  Rose  and  Violet  McDougall ; 
and  with  them  Alethea  Dockett,  who  is 
still  a  day-boarder  at  a  girl's  school  in 
Whitford,  and  has  been  spending  the 
afternoon  with  the  ilisses  McDougall. 
The  latter  young  ladies  never  play  whist. 
Little  Ally  Dockett  sometimes  takes  a 
hand,  if  need  be,  and  acquits  herself  not 
discreditably  ;  but  sixteen  rushes  in  where 
two-and-thirty  fears  to  tread.  Rose  and 
Violet  are  on  the  doubtful  border-land  of 
life,  and  keep  up  a  brisk  skirmishing  war- 
fare with  their  enemy.  Time.  They  would 
not  give  that  wily  old  traitor  the  triumph 
of  putting  themselves  at  a  whist- table  for — 
for  anything  short  of  a  bona  fide  offer  of 
marriage  with  a  good  settlement. 

All  those  guests  Minnie  receives  very 
graciously,  with  a  sort  of  royal  conde- 
scension. She  is  quite  unconscious  that 
the  Misses  McDougall  (of  whoso  intelli- 
gence she  has,  truth  to  say,  a  disdainful 
estimate)  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  she 
thinks  them  fools,  and  that  they  take  a 
good  deal  of  credit  to  themselves  for  bear- 
ing with  her  airs,  poor  thing  !  But  then 
she  is  so  afflicted  ! 


"  Oh,  Minnie,  what's  that  ?  Do  let  me 
see  !  Is  it  one  of  your  caricatures,  you 
wicked  thing  ?  "  cries  Rose,  darting  on 
the  portrait  of  David  Powell. 

"  It's  better  drawn  than  Minnie  can 
do,"  says  Violet,  with  an  air  of  having 
evidence  wrung  from  her  on  oath. 

"  It  may  be  that,  and  yet  not  very 
good,"  answers  Minnie  carelessly.  "Mr. 
Erringtou  has  been  trying  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  some  one  I've  never  seen,  and 
probably  never  shall  see." 

"It's  the  Methodist  preacher,  by  Jove!  " 
says  young  Pawkins  with  his  glass  in  his 
eye.  "  I  heard  him  and  saw  him  last 
summer  on  Whit  Meadow." 

Colonel  Whistler,  after  holding  the 
paper  out  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 
arm,  solemnly  puts  on  a  pair  of  gold  spec- 
tacles and  examines  it. 

"  Monstrous  good  !  "  he  pronounces. 
"  Very  well,  Erringtou  !  That's  just  the 
cut  of  that  kind  of  fellow." 

"Have  yon  seen  him,  colonel?"  asks 
Minnie. 

"  No — no ;  I  can't  say  I  have  seen  him. 
Don't  like  these  irregular  practitioners, 
IMiss  Minnie.  But  I  know  the  sort  of 
fellow.     That's  just  the  cut  of  'em  ! " 

"I  wish  I  could  draw.  Miss  Bodkin," 
says  a  voice  behind  Minnie  at  the  head  of 
the  sofa ;  "  I  would  show  you  a  better 
likeness  of  the  man  than  that ! " 

Minnie  puts  her  thin  white  hand  over 
her  shoulder  to  the  new-comer,  whom  she 
cannot  see.  "  Mr.  Diamond  ! "  she  ex- 
claims very  softly. 

"How  can  you  tell  ?" 

"  I  know  youi'  voice." 


EARLY  EASTERN  TRAVELLERS. 

A    WANDEKIN'G    JEW. 

Readers  of  historical  romances  are  apt 
to  form  a  curiously  incorrect  idea  of  the 
degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  Jews  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Toung — very  young — readers,  feel 
the  eye  grow  dim,  and  a  cocoa-nut  rise 
in  the  throat,  at  the  recital  of  the  woes 
of  Rebecca ;  and  more  ancient  persons, 
who  have  paid  sixty  per  cent,  in  their 
time,  have  been  occasionally  heard  to 
confess  that  Isaac  of  York  was  hardly 
dealt  with.  Evidence,  mostly  of  a  doubt- 
ful character,  has  been  brought  forward 
to  show  that  early  experiments  in  dentistry 
were  chiefly  practised  at  the  expense  of 
the  Hebrew  ;  and  much  unnecessary  senti- 
ment  has   been  expended  upon  a  nation 
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compelled  to  wear  distinctive  appnT-cl,  and 
to  herd  together  in  certain  quarters  of 
great  cities.  Singuhir  tales  arc  told  of 
spasmodic  acta  of  oppression  wreaked  on 
the  Caucasian,  when  his  Christian  master 
found  no  other  immediate  outlet  for  liis 
native  brutality.  It  is  said  that  a  pleasant 
custom  prevailed  at  Eastertide,  when  the 
oppressors — banded  together — accused  the 
Jews  of  stealing  and  crucifying  a  Christian 
child.  The  accusation,  unsupported  by 
pi-oof,  was  deemed  a  suHicient  warrant  for 
a  general  tumult,  followed  by  the  plunder 
and  massacre  of  tho  Hebrew  population. 
Looked  upon  calmly,  these  outrages  simply 
represent  the  revolt  of  the  physically 
strong  and  financially  weak,  against  those 
whose  riches  were  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  powers  of  resistance.  Mail-clad 
barons  got  into  debt,  with  an  alacrity 
almost  equalled  by  their  descendunts,  and 
■when  they  found  themselves  "dipped" 
beyond  recovery,  got  up  a  revolution 
against  the  Jews,  and  demolished  the  debt 
and  the  creditor  together.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  division  of  the  world  into  two 
classes — bon-owers  and  lenders.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  borrowers,  if  slim  in 
purse,  were  strong  of  hand — and  in  many 
cases  got  the  better  of  the  lenders,  who  in 
modern  days  have  had  an  ample  revenge. 
The  children  of  the  wrathful  and  the 
strong  have  paid  dearly  for  the  eccen- 
tricities of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  broad 
lands  acquired  by  the  sword,  have,  in 
many  cases,  been  captured  by  the  ink-horn. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  "disa- 
bilities "  suffered  by  the  Jews  in  England, 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
their  friends  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
were  not  very  hardly  dealt  with,  accord- 
ing to  the  nan-ativc  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela.  This  worthy  Israelite  was  the 
son  of  Jonah,  "of  blessed  memory,"  of 
Tndela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land — 
impelled  thereto  probably  by  commercial 
views — in  the  year  of  grace,  llOn.  Rabbi 
Benjamin  is  said  to  have  been  "a  man  of 
■wisdom  and  understanding,  and  of  much 
information,"  whose  words  were  found, 
after  strict  enquiry,  to  be  true  and  correct. 

This  eminent  Hebrew  set  out  on  his 
travels  from  the  city  of  Saragossa,  de- 
scended the  Ebro  to  Tortosn,  thence  to 
Tarragona  and  Barcelona.  Through  Aries 
and  Marseilles  went  Rabbi  Benjamin,  and 
then  took  ship  for  Genoa,  where  he  found 
every  house  pro\-ided  ■with  a  tower,  and 
also  made  his  first  acquaintance  vrith  the 


war  galleys  of  tho  time,  which  brought 
homo  "  much  plunder  and  booty."  By 
Pisa — then  a  place  of  great  extent,  "  con- 
taining about  ten  thousand  fortified  houses, 
and  a  hrtcvo  people  ruled  by  senators 
chosen  by  themselves  " — tho  rabbi  made 
his  w.ay  through  Lucca  to  Rome,  "the  me- 
tropolis of  all  Christendom."  His  account 
of  tho  condition  of  the  Romish  Je^ws  in 
lloO  is  somewhat  startling.  "  Two  hun- 
dred Jews  live  there,  who  are  very  much 
respected,  and  pay  tribute  to  no  one. 
Some  of  them  are  officers  in  the  service  of 
Pope  Alexander"  (the  third  of  that  name). 
R.  Jcchiel,  one  of  the  chief  among  the 
Jews  "  is  one  of  the  pope's  officers,  a 
handsome,  pi'udent,  and  wise  man,  who 
frequents  tho  pope's  palaoo,  being  the 
steward  of  his  household  and  minister  of 
his  private  property."  This  evidence, 
that  a  pope  who  occupied  the  chau-  of  St. 
Peter  for  twenty-two  years  employed  Jews 
in  positions  of  high  trust,  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  like  most  of  the  narrative  of  the 
rabbi  when  drawn  from  actual  observa- 
tion ;  but  so  soon  as  the  worthy  man 
undertakes  to  write  history,  he  falls  into 
the  common  errors  of  mediaeval  chroniclers. 
We  are  told  that  in  Rome  are  to  bo  found 
"  eighty  halls  of  the  eighty  eminent  kings 
who  were  all  called  imporator,  from  King 
Tarquin  to  King  Pepin,  the  father  of 
Charles,  ■vN'ho  first  conquered  Spain  and 
wrested  it  from  the  Mohammedans.  In 
the  outskirts  of  Rome  is  tho  palace  of 
Titus,  who  was  rejected  by  three  hundred 
senatoi|^,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
wasted  three  years  in  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  their  will, 
ho  ought  to  have  accomplished  in  two 
years.  There  is  likewise  the  hall  of 
the  palace  of  King  Vespasianns,  a  very 
large  and  strong  building;  also  the  hall 
of  King  Galba,  containing  three  hundred 
and  sixty  windows,  equal  in  number  to 
the  d.ays  of  tho  year.  Tho  circumference 
of  this  palace  is  nearly  three  miles.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  in  times  of  yore, 
and  in  the  palace  fell  more  than  an  hun- 
dred thousand,  whose  bones  are  hung  up 
there  even  to  tho  present  day.  The  king 
caused  a  representation  of  the  battle  to 
be  drawn,  army  against  army,  the  men, 
the  horses,  and  all  tho  accoutrements 
sculptured  in  marble.  You  there  find  also 
a  cave  underground,  containing  the  king 
and  his  queen  upon  their  thrones,  sur- 
rounded by  about  one  hundred  nobles  of 
their  court,  all  embalmed  by  physicians, and 
in  good  preservation  until  this  day."     By 
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way  of  Capua  onr  rabbi  made  his  Tvay  to  Pnz- 
znolo,  where  lie  was  told  the  old  story  of 
a  submerged  city ;  found  hot  springs,  pro- 
ducing the  "oil called  petroleum;"  and  also 
picked  up  this  astoimding  piece  of  infor- 
mation :  "  From  this  place  a  man  may  travel 
fifteen  miles  by  a  causeway  under  the 
mountains,  constructed  by  King  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  Rome,  who  feared  David, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Joab,  his  general. 

Pursuing  a  roundabout  route,  our  voy- 
ager reached  Thessalonica — full  of  theCau- 
casian — and  ultimately  "fetched"  Constan- 
tinople, the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Grecian 
empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
King  Manuel  Comnenus.  At  this  period  the 
Greek  -Empire  was  on  the  wane.  Between 
the  Mohammedans  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Latin  Christians  on  the  other,  the  un- 
warlike  Byzantines  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Grave  historians  have  more  than  hinted 
that  the  Greek  emperors,  while  ostensibly 
assisting  the  Western  Christians  in  holding 
their  ground  against  the  Crescent,  main- 
tained a  secret  alliance  with  the  Moslem, 
who  were  less  detestable  as  infidels  than 
the  Crusaders  as  schismatics.  Playing  off 
the  Crusaders  against  the  Mussulman  foe, 
Manuel  Comnenus  contrived  to  outwit  both, 
and  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  splendour 
of  his  empire,  and  especially  of  his  capital. 
Rabbi  Benjamin  was  evidently  much  im- 
pressed by  the  splendour  of  Constanti- 
nople, then,  by  far,  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Christian  world.  Eighteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, this  great  emporium  of  the 
eastern  and  western  world  w.ts  pervaded 
by  a  great  "  stir  and  bustle  "  occasioned 
by  the  "conflux  of  many  merchants." 
"At  Constantinople,"  says  the  rabbi,  "is 
the  place  of  worship  called  St.  Sophia,  the 
metropolitan  seat  of  the  Pope  of  the 
Greeks,  at  variance  with  the  Pope  of 
Rome."  Our  rabbi,  who,  throughout  his 
narratives,  exhibits  few  traces  of  irritation 
against  either  Christian  or  Mussulman, 
vastly  admired  the  "  place  of  worship 
called  St.  Sophia.  It  contains  as  many 
altars  as  there  are  days  of  the  year,  and 
possesses  innumerable  riches.  All  the  other 
places  of  worship  in  the  whole  world  do 
not  equal  St.  Sophia  in  wealth.  It  is 
ornamented  with  pillars  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  with  innumerable  lamps  of  the  same 
precious  materials."  This  splendour  de- 
lighted Benjamin,  who  is  pleased  also  to 
express  his  approval  of  the  Hippodrome 
and  its  uses.  "  Every  year  the  birthday 
of  Jesus  the  Nazarenc  is  celebrated  there 
with  public  rejoicings.    On  these  occasions 


you  may  see  there  representatives  of  aU  the 
nations  who  inhabit  the  diiferent  parts  of 
the  world,  with  surprising  feats  of  jugglery. 
Lions,  bears,  leopards,  and  wild  asses,  aa 
well  as  birds,  which  have  been  trained  to 
fight  each  other,  are  also  exhibited."  In 
the  Saga  of  Sigurd  the  splendour  of  the  By- 
zantine games  is  extolled  in  similar  terms. 
The  Viking  visited  Constantinople  in  IIll, 
and  was  made  very  welcome  by  the  Emperor 
Alexis,  who  "  sent  men  to  ask  him  whether 
he  would  rather  accept  from  the  emperor 
six  skifpound  (a  ton)  of  gold,  or  have  the 
emperor  give  games  in  his  honour."  The 
Northman,  who  had  had  a  successful 
voyage,  did  not  want  for  money,  and 
preferred  the  games.  At  these  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  present,  and 
the  players  who  contended  for  victory 
were  divided  into  kingsmen  and  queens- 
men,  a  tradition  of  the  more  ancient 
"  blues  and  greens."  Dramatic  representa- 
tions also  took  place,  doubtless  of  mytho- 
logical subjects,  as  the  Northmen  seemed 
to  fancy  themselves  among  their  own 
deities,  and  pleasantly  accepted  Jupiter  as 
Thor. 

The  wealth  of  the  city,  which  was  not 
sacked  by  the  Latins  till  more  than  forty 
years  after  the  visit  of  Rabbi  Benjamin, 
must,  according  to  his  account,  have  been 
enormous.  In  the  new  palace,  called 
Blachernes,  the  pillars  and  walls  were 
covered  with  pure  gold  ;  the  throne  was 
of  gold  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
"Oi'er  it  hangs  a  golden  crown,  suspended 
on  a  chain  of  the  same  material,  the  length 
of  which  exactly  admits  the  emperor  to  sit 
under  it.  This  crown  is  ornamented  with 
precious  stones  of  inestimable  value.  Such 
is  the  lustre  of  these  diamonds  that,  even 
without  any  other  light,  they  illumine  the 
room  in  which  they  are  kept."  When 
compared  with  drawings  of  the  period, 
this  account  is  seen  to  be  very  exact.  The 
imperial  throne  resembled  a  canopy  or  bal- 
dacchino  supported  on  four  gold  columns, 
studded  with  gems  of  immense  size.  This 
magnificence  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  court.  All  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men  fared  sumptuously.  "  The 
Greeks  who  inhabit  the  couutry  are  ex- 
tremely ricb,  and  possess  great  wealth  in 
gold  and  precious  stones.  They  dress  in 
garments  of  silk,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  other  valuable  materials.  They  ride 
upon  horses,  and  in  their  appearance  are 
like  unto  princes.  The  country  is  rich, 
producing  all  sort  of  delicacies,  as  well 
as   abundance  of  bread,  meat,  and  wine. 
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They  are  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  sciences, 
and  live  comfortably,  'every  maji  under 
his  viuo  and  his  tig-treo.' "  Now  comes 
the  weak  point  of  all  this  pi-ospcrity  and 
splendour.  "  The  Greeks  hire  soldiers  of 
all  nations,  whom  they  call  barbarians,  for 
the  purpose  of  carry iner  on  their  wars 
with  the  Sultan  of  the  Thog-armim,  who 
are  called  Tui-ks.  They  have  no  martial 
spirit  themselves,  and,  like  unto  women, 
are  unfit  for  martial  enterprises." 

It  is  among  the  wealthy  and  effeminate 
Greeks  that  the  Jewish  traveller  tinds  his 
brethren  for  the  lirst  time  undergoing  a 
species  of  persecution.  In  liis  account  of 
Rome,  he  not  only  omits  all  mention  of  a 
Ghetto,  but  represents  the  Hebrews  as 
enjoying  power  and  consideration  ;  and  in 
his  notice  of  other  Jewish  colonies  ho  says 
nothing  of  civil  disabilities.  At  Constan- 
tinople, however,  he  finds  the  Jews  for- 
bidden to  dwell  in  the  city,  and  "  obliged 
to  reside  beyond  the  one  arm  of  the  sea, 
where  they  are  shut  in  by  the  channel  of 
Sophia  on  one  side,  and  they  can  reach 
the  city  by  water  only  when  they  want  to 
visit  it  for  purposes  of  trade."  Compelled 
to  live  together  in  one  spot — Pera — the 
Jews,  who  had  a  schism  of  their  own, 
built  a  wall  to  divide  the  Rabbinites,  or 
orthodox,  from  the  Caraites,  who  rejected 
the  authority  of  Rabbinic  explanations. 
They  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  material 
prosperity,  and  were  either  manufacturer.s 
of  silk  cloth  or  merchants  ;  but  their 
existence  was  not  one  of  unalloyed  delight. 
"  No  Jew  is  allowed  to  ride  upon  a  horse, 
except  R.  Solomon  Hamritsri,  who  is  the 
king's  physician,  by  whose  intluenco  the 
Jews  enjoy  many  advantages  even  in  their 
state  of  oppression,  which  ia  very  severely 
felt  by  them ;  and  the  hatred  against  them 
Ls  increased  by  the  practice  of  the  tanners, 
who  pour  out  their  filthy  water  in  the 
streets,  and  even  before  the  very  doors  of 
the  Jews,  who,  being  thus  defiled,  become 
objects  of  contempt  to  the  Greeks.  Their 
yoke  is  severely  felt  by  the  Jews,  both 
good  and  bad ;  for  they  ai-o  exposed  to  bo 
beaten  in  the  streets,  and  must  submit  to 
all  sorts  of  bad  treatment."  After  calling 
at  Cyprus,  not  yet  under  the  sway  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  the  rabbi  visited 
Antioch,  and  made  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  state  of  that  city,  after  half 
a  century  of  Christian  rule,  under  the 
successors  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  was 
curious  and  exceptional.  Excited  by 
holy  fervour,  the  victorious  soldiers  of 
the  first  Crusade   had  slaughtered  thou- 


sands of  the  unfortunate  Jews,  whom  they 
found  in  Palestine,  and  driven  many 
more  to  take  shelter  under  tho  compara- 
tively tolerant  crescent.  The  Jerusalem 
of  lido  is  described  without  tho  slightest 
enthusiasm,  or  sentiment  of  any  kind,  as 
"a  small  city,  strongly  fortitioJ,  with 
tliree  walls.  It  contains  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, composed  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Georgians,  Franks,  and  indeed,  of  people 
of  all  tongues.  The  dyeing  house  is  rented 
by  the  year,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
dyeing  is  purchased  from  the  king,  by  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  two  hundred  of  whom 
dwell  in  one  corner  of  the  city,  under  the 
tower  of  IJavid."  The  military  knightsmus- 
tered  strongly,  four  hundred  Templars  being 
always  present  in  the  city,  generally  under 
vows  to  remain  for  a  fixed  period.  "  The 
large  place  of  worship,  called  Sepulchre, 
is  visited  by  all  pilgrims,"  but  the  rabbi 
was  more  interested  in  the  stables  of  King 
Solomon,  the  sepulchre  of  King  Uzziah, 
and  "  the  salt  pillar  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  metamorphosed;  and  although 
the  sheep  continually  lick  it,  the  pillar 
grows  again,  and  retains  its  original  state. 
Mount  Sion  is  also  near  Jerusalem, 
upon  the  acclivity  of  which  stands  no 
building,  except  a  place  of  worship  of  tho 
Nazarenes."  Tho  traveller  further  sees 
those  three  Jewish  cemeteries,  where, 
formerly,  the  dead  were  buried ;  some  of 
the  sepulchres  had  stones  with  inscriptions 
upon  them,  "  but  the  Christians  destroy 
these  monuments,  and  use  the  stones  in 
building  their  houses."  Without  the 
slightest  expression  of  indignation,  our 
traveller  passes  from  what  a  Jew  would 
naturally  regard  as  an  unpardonable 
affront,  to  repeat,  in  tho  words  of  the 
Rabbi  Abraham,  the  recent  but  wonderful 
Christian  legend  of  the  tomb  of  David, 
frequently  alluded  to  by  mediasval  tra- 
vellers. "  Fifteen  years  ago  one  of  the 
walls  of  tho  place  of  worship,  on  Mount 
Sion,  fell  down,  and  the  patriarch  com- 
manded tho  priest  to  repair  it.  He 
ordered  stones  to  bo  taken  from  the 
original  wall  of  Sion  for  that  purpose, 
and  twenty  workmen  were  hired,  at  stated 
wages,  who  broke  stones  from  tho  very 
foundation  of  tho  walls  of  Sion.  Two  of 
these  labourers,  who  were  intimate  friends, 
upon  a  certain  day  treated  one  another, 
and  repaired  to  their  work  after  their 
friendly  meal.  The  overseer  accused  them 
of  dilatoriness,  but  they  answered  that 
they  would  still  perform  their  day's  work, 
and  would   employ  thereupon  the    time 
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while  their  fellow  labonrers  were  at  meals. 
They  then  continued  to  break  out  the 
stones,  until  happening  to  meet  with  one 
which  formed  the  mouth  of  a  cavern, 
they  agreed  to  enter  it,  in  search  of  trea- 
sure, and  they  went  on  until  they  reached 
a  large  hall,  supported  by  pillars  of 
marble,  encrusted  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  before  which  stood  a  table,  with  a 
golden  sceptre  and  crown.  This  was  the 
tomb  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  to  the  left 
of  which  they  saw  that  of  Solomon,  in  a 
similar  state,  and  so  of  all  the  kings  of 
Juda,  who  were  buried  there.  They 
further  saw  chests  locked  up,  the  contents 
of  which  nobody  knew,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  hall,  when  a  blast  of 
wind  like  a  storm  issued  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  so  strong  that  it 
threw  them  down — almost  lifeless — on 
the  ground.  There  they  lay  until  evening, 
when  another  wind  rushed  forth,  from 
which  they  heard  the  voice  of  a  man 
calling  aloud,  '  Get  up,  and  go  forth  from 
this  place.'  The  men  ran  out,  full  of  fear, 
and  went  to  the  patriarch,  to  report  what 
had  happened  to  them.  This  ecclesiastic 
summoned  into  his  presence  the  Rabbi 
Abraham  el  Constantini,  aforesaid,  a  pious 
ascetic,  one  of  the  mourners  of  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  two 
labourers  to  repeat  what  they  had  previ- 
ously reported.  Rabbi  Abraham,  there- 
upon informed  the  patriarch  that  they  had 
discovered  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  of  the  King  of  Juda.  The 
following  morning  the  latjourers  were  sent 
for  again,  but  they  were  found  stretched 
on  their  bed,  and  still  full  of  fear ;  they 
declared  that  they  would  not  go  again  to 
the  cave,  as  it  ^as  not  God's  will  to 
discover  it  to  anyone.  The  patriarch 
ordered  the  place  to  be  walled  up,  so  as  to 
hide  it  effectually  from  every  one,  unto 
the  present  day." 

Not  one  ^-i'ord  of  comment,  of  assent,  or 
dissent  concerning  this  singular  story  is 
uttered  by  the  Spanish  Jew.  It  is  the  old 
story,  "  it  was  told  me,"  a  formula  almost 
always  adopted  by  travellers  when  they 
decline  to  endorse  any  wonderful  story. 
It  is  a  curious  narrative,  and  if  anything 
can  be  imagined  more  remarkable  than  a 
Christian  patriarch  taking  a  rabbi  into 
council,  it  is  that  no  further  investigation 
should  have  been  made,  but  the  whole 
.story  allowed  to  rest  on  tho  unsupported 
testimony  of  two  lalinurcrs  who  had 
enjoyed  "a  friendly  meal  "  together. 

The    rabbi    appears     to     have    visited 


Damascus  —  then  the  frontier  town  of 
Noureddin,  Sultan  of  the  Turks — where 
he  found  a  magnificent  Mohammedan 
mosque,  "  said  to  be  "  the  palace  of  Ben- 
Hadad ;  devoted  to  the  flames  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  "  I  will  kindle  a  fire 
in  the  wall  of  Damascus,  and  it  shall  con- 
sume the  palaces  of  Ben-Hadad  ;  "  and  by 
Amos,  "  I  will  send  a  fire  into  the  house 
of  Hazael,  which  shall  devour  tho  palaces 
of  Ben-Hadad.'  One  wall  of  this  palace 
remained,  and,  says  the  Rabbi,  "  it  is 
framed  of  glass  by  enchantment.  This 
wall  contains  as  many  openings  as  there 
are  days  in  the  solar  year,  and  the  sun  in 
gradual  succession  throws  its  light  into 
the  openings,  which  are  divided  into  twelve 
degrees,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  hours 
of  the  day,  so  that  by  this  contrivance 
everybody  may  know  what  time  it  is." 

Whatever  substratum  of  truth  may 
exist  in  this  story,  it  would  seem  that 
Damascus  was  a  very  large  city  inclosed 
with  a  wall  and  suiTounded  by  a  beautiful 
country,  "  which,  in  a  circuit  of  fifteen 
miles,  presents  the  richest  gardens,  and 
orchards  in  such  numbers  and  beauty  as 
to  be  without  equal  upon  earth."  The 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  fertility  is 
soon  made  evident.  Damascus  was  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  supply  was 
admirably  managed  for  the  twelfth 
century ;  '•  water  is  carried  by  means  of 
pipes  into  the  houses  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  as  well  as  into  the  streets  and 
markets."  Mosul — where  seven  thousand 
Jews  were  harboui-ed  by  tho  iSIohammcdans 
— is  next  described  as  a  city  on  tho  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  joined  by  a  bridge  to  Nineveh 
— then  utterly  in  ruins,  covered  by  numerous 
inhabited  villages  and  small  towns.  The 
next  great  city  mentioned  is  Baghdad,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Khalifs,  not  yet  abolished 
by  the  Mogul,  and  enjoying  the  same 
"  dignity  over  the  Mohammedans,"  saith 
the  rabbi,  rather  spitefully,  "  as  the  pope 
enjoys  over  the  Christians." 

Hero  the  Jews  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity. Many  of  the  officers  of  the  great 
Abassid  were  of  that  nation,  and  he  him- 
self understood  "  all  languages  ;"  was  well 
versed  in  the  Mosaic  la^\■,  and  read  and 
wrote  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  khalif 
was  not  easily  approached,  and,  when 
infested  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
begged  to  see  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
permitted  a  deputy  to  bless  them,  and  a 
corner  of  his  garment  to  be  hung  out  of 
the  window,  to  be  eagerly  kissed  by  the 
faithful.     Judging  from  Benjamin's  nar- 
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rative,  the  khalif  was  an  admirable  ruler, 
who  provided  buildings  and  liostelrics — 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates — for  the 
sick  poor  who  resorted  thither,  in  order  to 
bo  cured.  There  were  no  less  than  sixty 
medical  warehouses  or  dispensaries,  all 
well  provided,  from  the  khalif's  stores, 
with  spices  and  other  medicaments  ;  and 
every  patient,  who  claimed  assistance,  was 
fed  at  the  khalif's  expense  until  his  cure 
was  completed.  Saracen  ideas  of  sanitary 
measures  did  not  stop  at  dispensaries  and 
isolation  of  the  sick,  but  extended  to  those 
"  insane  persons  who  are  met  with,  par- 
ticularly during  the  hot  season,  every  one 
of  whom  is  secured  by  iron  chains  until 
his  reason  returns,  when  he  is  allowed  to 
return  to  his  home.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  regularly  examined  once  a  month  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  khalif  for  that 
purpose,  and,  when  they  are  found  to  be 
possessed  of  reason,  they  are  immediately 
liberated."  An  iron  chain  is,  doubtless,  a 
rude  restorative  of  reason,  but  the  "  visiting 
justices "  must  be  acknowledged  as  an 
early  and  happy  thought  of  the  Abasside 
khalifs. 

Baghdad  contained,  moreover,  a  great 
college  for  the  study  of  the  ilosaic  law  ; 
and  the  head  of  this  institution  enjoyed 
great  dignity  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
David — a  fact  proved  by  "  his  pedigree," 
saith  Rabbi  Benjamin,  this  time  with  un- 
questioning faith.  This  great  man  en- 
joyed an  immense  revenue  ;  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  gave  a  dinner  party  every 
day ;  so  that  there  is  little  wonder  at  his 
great  popularity.  All  this  part  of  the 
world  swarmed  with  Jews  :  five  thousand 
in  Ras-el-Ain,  and  some  twenty  thousand 
around  the  site  of  Babylon — a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  tlfem.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  evidence  concerning  the  city  of 
Scmiramis  was  curious.  It  "  was  said  " 
that  the  streets  still  extended  for  thirty 
miles,  and  that  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  were  still  to  be  seen ;  but 
"  people  are  afraid  to  venture  among  them 
on  account  of  the  serpents  and  scorpions 
with  which  they  are  infested."  At  Kufa, 
the  burial-place  of  King  Jechoniah,  we 
hear  of  seventy  thousand,  and  in  Telmas 
of  one  hundred  thon.sand,  and,  in  the 
province  of  which  Thanijem  was  the  metro- 
polis, of  forty  cities,  two  hundred  villages, 
and  one  hundred  small  towns,  inhabited 
by  three  hundred  thousand  Jews ;  who 
appear  to  have  been  both  prosperous  and 
powerful ;  to  have  had  rulers  of  their  own  ; 
and  to  have  been,  as  of  old,  a  "  terror  to 


their  neighbours."  They  "  were  said  "  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manassoh,  led 
away  captives  by  Shulmaneser,  King  of 
Assyria,  and  who  then  repaired  into  moun- 
tainous retreats,  erected  cities,  and  fortified 
them. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  visit  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  the  Jews  inhabiting  this 
region  had  raised  a  mighty  turmoil  under 
a  famous  pretender,  one  David  El-Roy. 
This  man,  born  in  the  city  of  Amaria,  had 
studied  in  Baghdad  under  the  chief  Hebrew 
— the  prince  of  the  captivity — Chisdai, 
and  under  Eli,  president  of  the  college  of 
Geon  Jacob.  He  became  an  excellent 
scholar,  well  versed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  in 
the  decisions  of  the  rabbins,  and  in  the 
Talmud;  understanding  also  the  profane 
sciences,  the  language  and  writings  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  lore  of  magicians 
and  enchanters.  This  David  —  patriot, 
fanatic,  or  impostor,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which — determined  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  to  unite  and 
collect  the  Jews  who  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Chaphton,  and  to  conquer  Jeru- 
salem. "  He  gave  signs,"  saith  Rabbi 
Benjamin,  "  by  false  miracles,"  declared 
himself  invested  with  a  divine  mission, 
and  was  by  many  accepted  as  the  Messiah. 
Summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  David  went  without  fear,  and,  on 
being  interrogated,  declared  himself  to  be 
"the  king  of  the  Jews."  Ho  was  at  once 
committed  to  prison,  but  three  days  after 
presented  himself  before  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, having  escaped  from  prison  without 
human  aid.  The  king  said,  "  Who  has 
brought  thee  hither,  or  who  has  set  thee 
at  liberty?"  To  which  David  answered, 
"  My  own  wisdom  and  subtilty  ;  for  verily 
I  fear  neither  thee  nor  thy  servants."  The 
king  commanded  that  he  should  be  seized, 
but  his  servants  answered  and  said,  "  We 
see  him  not,  and  know  him  to  be  here 
only  by  the  sound  of  his  voice."  The  king 
was  much  astonished  at  the  craft  of  David, 
who  then  said,  "  I  now  go  my  own  way;" 
and  went,  followed  by  the  king,  his  nobles, 
and  .servants,  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  he  took  his  shawl,  spread  it  upon 
the  water,  and  crossed  thereupon.  At 
that  moment  he  became  visible.  All  the 
servants  of  the  king  saw  him  cross  the 
river  on  his  shawl,  and  confessed  him  to 
be  the  greatest  magician  upon  earth.  The 
same  day  he  travelled  to  Amaria  (ten 
days'  journey),  and  told  the  astonished 
Jews  all  that  had  happened  to  him.     So 
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far,  his  career  wag  successful ;  but  the 
king  of  Persia  and  the  khalif  of  Baghdad 
now  dealt  severely  with  the  Jews,  and  the 
former  threatened  to  put  all  the  Jews  in 
his  kingdom  to  death,  unless  the  proceed- 
ings of  David  El-Roy  were  arrested. 
Hereat  he  was  commanded  by  his  pastors 
and  masters  to  discontinue  the  course  he 
had  adopted,  on  pain  of  excommunication ; 
but  the  nndaunted  David  pursued  his 
career  until  a  certain  prince,  named  Sin- 
el-Din  sent  for  the  father-in-law  of  the 
new  prophet,  and  oifered  him  ten  thousand 
florins  if  he  would  secretly  kill  him.  The 
unholy  bargain  was  concluded,  and  David 
El-Roy  was  slain  on  his  bed  while  he 
slept.  The  leader  of  this  strange  insur- 
rection being  thus  disposed  of,  a  present 
of  one  hundred  talents  of  gold  appeased 
the  wrath  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
the  "  land  was  tranquillised."  Such  is 
this  Benjamin's  version  of  the  "  wondrous 
Tale  of  Alroy." 

These  mountain  Jews  in  their  fortified 
cities  appear  to  have  been  ticklish  subjects 
for  the  Persian  kings  to  deal  with,  and 
kept  up  a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  Caphar 
Tarac,  or  infidel  Turks — the  Ghnzes,  who 
sprang  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Oxus.  These  unbelievers  sorely  harried 
the  Persian  frontier,  and  were  assisted  by 
their  Jewish  allies  on  a  notable  occasion. 
The  Caphar  Tarac  had  invaded  Persia, 
had  taken  the  city  of  Rai,  which  they 
smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  when  the 
Persian  king  raised  a  large  army  and  went 
forth  to  give  them  battle.  After  a  narrow 
escape  from  losing  his  entire  army  in  the 
desert,  the  king  reached  the  mountains 
where  the  Jews  dwelt.  There  his  scouts 
reported  a  large  fortified  city,  and,  after 
some  delay,  and  many  threats,  the  king  was 
admitted,  and,  with  his  army,  hospitably 
treated.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Jews  secretly  advised  their  allies  to  com- 
mand the  passes  of  the  mountains,  so  that 
when  the  Persians  went  out  to  fight  they 
were  utterly  defeated  and  the  Sultan  was 
made  prisoner. 

Whether  the  rabbi  ever  went  to  India 
is  doubtful.  He  relates  the  story  of  the 
dropsof  rain  swallowed  by  the  pearl  oysters, 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  these 
raindrops  into  peni-ls,  and  gives  an  account 
»  of  the  tire  worshippers  and  their  curious 
mode  of  sepulture.  Ho  also  speaks  of  the 
travellers  to  China  who  take  bullocks'  hides 
with  them,  and  "  whenever  a  stonn  avisos 
and  throws  them  into  the  sea  of  Nipbka, 
sew  themselves  up  in  the   hides,    taking 


care  to  have  a  knife  in  their  hand,  and 
being  secured  against  the  sea  water,  throw 
themselves  into  the  ocean,  where  they  are 
soon  perceived  by  a  large  eagle,  called. a 
griffin" — Sinbad's  roc,  no  doubt — "  which 
takes  them  for  cattle,  darts  down,  seizes 
them  in  his  gripe  and  carries  them  upon 
dry  land  to  consume  his  prey.  The  man, 
however,  now  kills  the  bird  with  his  knife, 
cuts  his  way  out  and  tries  to  reach  an 
inhabited  country.  Many  people  have 
been  saved  by  this  stratagem." 

After  seeing  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  the  rabbi  took  shipping  at  Damietta, 
visited  Palermo,  and  travelled  thence 
by  Rome,  Lucca,  and  Mount  Maurienne, 
over  the  passes  into  Germany — a  country 
"full  of  hills  and  mountains."  He  re- 
joices greatly  over  the  cities  of  Germany, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  therein,  and 
the  scholarship  displayed  by  them. 
Thence  he  appears  to  have  worked  east- 
ward into  Russia,  as  far  as  Kiev,  and  to 
have  returned  across  Germany  again, 
and  by  Paris  to  the  Peninsula,  after  an 
absence  of  about  thirteen  years.  The 
worthy  rabbi  is  overmuch  taken  up  with 
his  own  people,  but  his  reiterated  state- 
ments leave  no  doubt  that  in  his  day,  the 
Jews  fared  well  enough,  if  they  did 
not  fall  in  the  track  of  the  Crusaders, 
when  they  shared  the  fate  of  every- 
body else,  except  monks,  and  were  either 
plundered,  or  murdered,  or  both.  One 
extraordinary  merit  in  his  narrative  is  his 
remarkable  freedom  from  superstition,  and 
the  calm  and  scholar-like  way  in  which  he 
recounts  marvellous  stories,  without,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  either  affirming  or 
impugning  their  veracity. 


A  NIGHT'S  BIDE  IN  FAIETLAND. 

All  night  tlie  great  elms  sliool;  for  fear 

And  writhed  as  if  in  pain, 
Between  the  panses  of  my  sleep 

I  heard  the  gusty  rain ; 
Quite  sicli  of  this  world,  and  unmanned, 
I  rode  away  to  Fairyland. 
All  night  the  bellowing  of  the  storm 

The  crazy  chimney  rocked  and  shook ; 
Till  weary  of  this  sound  of  woe. 

Weary  of  pen,  and  ink,  and  book, 
I  bridle  snatched  with  careless  hand, 
And  rode  an  hour  through  Fairyland. 
I  heard,  still  as  I  flew  along, 

The  old  oak's  branches  shake  and  shake. 
Yet  weary  of  ibis  stubborn  heart, 

That  throbs  and  throbs  but  will  not  brenk 
I  sought  for  Oberon  and  his  band, 
And  rode  long  leagues  through  Fairyl.md. 
I  found  the  court  ;  in  love  and  danof 

I  wiled  away  the  summer  hours : 
Lances  I  broke,  and  quaffed  the  cup. 

Where  fell  a  rain  of  crimsou  flowers. 
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They  all  obeyed  my  proud  comiuaiiJ, 
Those  little  folks  of  i'liiryland. 
I  won  the  Fairy  crown  at  last, 

And  built  a  castle  tall  and  proud  : 
The  roof  was  sunshine,  and  the  walls 

Were  formed  of  rainbow  and  of  cloud  ; 
I  bade  the  goblins  own  my  sway — 
A  shout — I  woke,  and  it  was  day. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF 
AN  UNEVENTFUL  VOYAGE. 

TuE  St.  George  steamship,  ten  feet  in 
the  beam,  and  forty  feet  fi"om  stem  to 
stern,  with  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels  a  size 
too  large  for  it,  and  a  thin  chimney 
painted  in  black  and  red  bands,  plies 
between  Conway  and  Treffriw.  She 
makes,  once  a  day,  an  insignificant  little 
trip  on  the  Conway  river,  hurrying  up  on 
the  bosom  of  the  tide,  and  back  again  as 
fast  as  she  can  dip  the  blades  of  her  over- 
grown paddles,  as  though  she  wore  afraid 
of  a  premature  ebb.  Farther  than  Trefiriw, 
even  she  cannot  poke  her  smoky  nose  up 
the  beautiful  valley ;  and  for  this  small 
favour  she  is  a  time-and-tide  server  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  to  the  endless 
vexation  of  would-be  passengers.  You 
arrange  a  nice  little  excursion,  with  trains 
and  everything  to  match ;  rain  intervenes 
to  upset  the  plan ;  and  the  next  day  the 
St.  George  sails  an  hour  later,  to  suit 
the  tide ;  and  in  that  interval  you  are  cast 
upon  the  streets  of  Conway.  This  at  least 
was  the  fate  of  ilens,  Coi"pus,  and  myself, 
three  indolent  tourists — neither  artists,  nor 
antiquarians,  nor  botanists,  nor  pedestrian.s, 
nor  of  such  as  go  about  "  seeing  places," 
nor  afiBictcd  with  a  passion  for  ferns,  or 
churches,  or  mountains,  nor  even  health- 
seekers — but  merely  lazy  units  enjoying 
lazy  weeks  in  Wales. 

A  fihp  in  the  early  morning  gives  a  tone 
of  one  sort  or  another  to  the  whole  day. 
To-day  the  necessary  stimulus  was  supplied 
by  Corpus,  who,  having  experienced  a 
shock  of  mild  delight  in  the  main  street 
of  Conway,  felt  and  exhaled  its  serene 
influence  throughout  the  day.  Corpus's 
delight  was  due  to  an  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion of  retributive  justice. 

Harmless  and  incapable  of  revenge  him- 
self, he  felt  a  keen  enjoyment  in  the 
vengeance  of  fate.  Not  many  days  before, 
he  and  Mens,  waiting  for  the  train  at 
Conway,  and  idling  in  an  hungry  mood 
through  its  streets  and  by-waya,  came 
upon  an  eating  establishment — "  The 
Original  Conway  Refreshment  Room. 
Proprietor,  Mr.  William  Wdliams."  In 
the  window  was  a  bowl  of  mushrooms, 


flanked  by  two  mutton  chops,  with  a  few 
buns  occupying  commanding  positions  on 
jam-pots  in  the  back-ground.  Imposing 
itself  obtrusively  on  the  pavement  was 
the  bill  of  fare,  announcing  that  chops, 
steaks,  tea,  and  coffee  were  always  ready, 
and  that  there  was  an  ordinary  at  one 
o'clock — hot  roast  joint  and  vegetables, 
one  shilling.  Thrusting  himself  even  more 
obtrusively  into  the  street,  and  eyeing 
Mens  and  Corpus  with  a  meaning  smile, 
stood  Mr.  William  Williams.  With  a 
glib  tongue  he  extolled  his  viands,  his  low 
prices,  his  wife's  cookeiy,  above  all  his 
hot  roast  joint.  Hunger  blinded  the 
better  judgment,  and  opened  the  eyes  and 
ears.  There  was  time,  before  the  train 
Ifft,  to  partake  of  Mr.  William  WilHams's 
ordinary.  There  was  also  time  to  repent. 
The  staircase  leading  to  that  upper 
room  was  narrow  and  sticky.  Greasy 
bodies  had  rubbed  against  the  wall  on 
one  side  ;  greasy  hands  had  handled 
the  bannisters  on  the  other ;  spots  of 
grease  made  the  steps  slippery.  The 
narrow  passage  which  ended  in  that 
upper  room  was  dark,  and  the  walls  were 
stained.  The  room  itself  was  lit  with  a 
dismal  sheen  from  black  horsehair.  Horse- 
hair covered  the  seats  and  the  backs  of 
the  chairs ;  horsehair  draped  the  sofa  from 
head  to  foot ;  the  two  armchairs  were 
horsehair  boxes,  on  logs,  with  the  lids 
propped  up,  and  the  fronts  knocked  out. 
The  blind  was  half  drawn  down ;  the. 
window  was  fast  closed,  and  fly-blown. 
Neither  Mens  to  Corpus,  nor  Corpus 
to  Mens,  would  confess  irresolution ;  bat 
courage  and  hunger  were  fast  ebbing 
away,  and  the  house  was  pervaded  with 
a  smell  of  roast  mutton.  In  five  minutes 
a  ring  of  the  bell  brought  up  a  ser- 
vant girl,  and  the  cloth,  not  a  clean 
one,  was  unfolded,  and  stroked  down  on 
the  table.  Then  followed,  in  slow  suc- 
cession, knives,  forks,  and  glasses ;  and 
Mens  smiled  faintly,  and  heaved  the  last 
sigh  of  an  expiring  appetite.  The  door 
closed  again,  and  all  signs  of  the  ap- 
proaching ordinary  died  away.  Presently, 
with  a  silent  turn  of  the  little  brass 
handle,  entered,  like  mutes,  two  females 
in  black — mother  and  daughter — faded, 
lx)th  of  them,  and  very  pale,  but  the 
daughter  the  paler  and  ghastlier  of  the 
two.  These  subsided  into  two  deep 
hollows  in  the  sofa,  raising  a  hoi-sehair 
billow  between  them,  and  produced,  one 
her  work,  and  the  other  a  discoloured 
volume  of  a  neutral  lint.     Their  entrance 
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disturbed  the  air- currents,  and  the  room 
was  alive  witli  strange  and  undefined 
odours.  Presently  the  door  opened,  the 
smell  of  mutton  again  prevailed,  and  the 
dingy  maid  laid  plates  for  four.  Mens 
turned  to  Corpus  with  a  smile,  cheerful  to 
the  last.  Corpus,  careless  whether  he 
was  audible  or  inaudible,  blurted  out — • 
"  I  can't  dine  with  those  women ; "  and 
threaded  passage  and  staircase  into  the 
street.  Mens,  following  with  more  de- 
liberation, met  "dinner"  on  the  stair- 
case, and  Mrs.  William  Williams  at  the 
foot,  storming  at  her  departing  guests. 
From  a  safe  distance,  two  men  that  day 
pronounced  a  curse  on  "The  Original  Con- 
way Refreshment  Room." 

This  happened  a  few  days  ago  ;  now, 
once  more  in  the  main  street  of  Conway, 
Corpus  hugged  himself  with  visible  de- 
light. Mens,  less  demonstrative,  drank  in 
the  scene  with  quiet  enjoyment.  The 
shutters  of  "  The  Original  Conway  Refresh- 
ment Room "  were  closed  ;  the  premises 
were  "to  let;"  Mr.  William  Williams 
had  betaken  himself,  his  wife,  his  shilling 
ordinary,  and  his  whole  redolent  surround- 
ings elsewhere.  "  But  what,"  asked  Cor- 
pus, "  can  have  become  of  the  ghoulish 
females  ? "  We  left  this  monument  of 
the  justice  of  fate  for  the  deck  of  the 
St.  George. 

The  St.  George  is  moored,  or  tied  with  a 
bit  of  cord,  to  a  mud  bank  below  the  castle, 
with  the  tide  rising  up  in  brown  swirls 
around  her.  On  the  beach  are  women  mea- 
suring mussels  by  basketfuls,  and  stowing 
them  away  in  sacks :  the  beach  itself  is 
composed  chiefly  of  brickbats  and  mussel- 
shells.  A  mud  bank  close  at  hand  is  well 
stirred  into  slime  by  the  tide,  not  inodo- 
rously ;  on  the  left  is  a  timber-yard ;  in 
front,  the  railway,  skirting  the  castle- wall. 

But  who  are  these,  so  withered,  and  so 
anything  but  wild  in  their  attire  ?  To 
Corpus's  immense  glee  they  are  the 
ghoulish  females,  paler  than  ever,  and 
seated  very  close  to  the  .side  of  the  boat. 
The  mother  wears  a  pair  of  netted  gloves ; 
the  daughter's  are  of  black  kid,  worn 
white  at  the  finger  tips,  and  in  need  of 
extensive  repairs.  Altogether,  mother  and 
daughter  have  a  seedy  aspect ;  perhaps 
they  have  been  someway  involved  in  the 
fate  of  Mr.  WOliam  Williams.  Prom  time 
to  time  they  afford  Corpus  much  ill- 
suppressed  amusement,  and  even  Mens 
chuckles  at  intervals  in  his  quiet  way. 

The  skipper  has  come  on  board  in  his 
shirt-sleeves ;    argal,   though    the   clouds 


are  low,  we  shall  have  a  fine  day.  A  man 
of  blackish  hue  succeeds  in  hiding  himself 
up  to  his  middle  among  the  machiaery,  and 
pokes  about  there  out  of  sight,  as  if  he  were 
killing  a  rat.  In  this  place  of  comparative 
concealment  he  combines  the  offices  of 
engineer  and  stoker.  A  third  man,  whose 
prevailing  tint  is  brown,  and  who  is  more 
genuinely  dirty  than  the  engineer,  we  call 
"the  crew."  The  whistle  fails  to  bring  any 
more  passengers  on  board,  the  tide  is 
flowing  strongly,  and  "  the  crew,"  bring- 
ing his  brown  body  to  bear  on  the  boat- 
hook,  pushes  off.  The  mussel-packers  on 
the  beach  stand  up  and  stretch  themselves, 
a  few  railway  hands  lounge  over  the  em- 
bankment-wall, whilst  the  overhanging 
castle-tower  makes  a  final  threat  of  tum- 
bling on  to  them.  There  comes  a  farewell 
whiff  of  mud  and  shell-fish,  and  we  puff 
away  up  the  river. 

Including  the  funereal  women  and  our 
three  selves,  we  passengers  number  thirty- 
two.  "The  crew"  having  satisfied  himself 
on  this  point,  and  imparted  the  informa- 
tion to  the  skipper,  retreats  into  lee  of  a 
paddle-box,  and  falls  asleep  with  his  head 
in  a  bucket  of  ashes.  As  we  advance  the 
mountains  grow  up  one  behind  the  other, 
range  beyond  range ;  the  banks  approach 
us  ;  we  are  leaving  the  open  water  for  the 
intricacies  of  the  narrow  channel. 

Meanwhile  the  skipper  becomes  con- 
versational, to  the  extent  of  naming  a  few 
mountains  wrongly,  and  telling  a  variety 
of  obvious  untruths  with  Welsh  indif- 
ference, but  from  our  comfortable  seats  on 
the  paddle-boxes  we  forget  to  be  angry 
with  him,  in  our  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
most  worshipful  valleys  in  Wales.  On  the 
left  a  wooded  hill-side ;  on  the  right  a  higher 
and  gentler  slope,  pieced  out  into  fields, 
and  flecked  with  cottages ;  rising  above 
all  on  the  right,  and  in  front,  mountains 
that  we  recognised  afar  off — old  friends 
seen  from  Bettws  and  Nant  Gwyuant. 
Close  at  hand  low  meadows,  ending 
abruptly  in  little  clay  cliffs  three  feet 
high,  visibly  eaten  away  by  the  current, 
and  topped  with  overhanging  and  trea- 
cherous turf.  Little  black  cattle  grazing 
in  these  meadows,  sheep,  and  leisurely 
horses  of  a  rough,  ill-fed  breed.  Around 
them  and  amongst  them,  and  bearing 
down  on  to  them  in  distant  flocks,  and 
flapping  over  their  heads,  and  skimming 
.along  the  ground,  and  running  jerkily 
from  tuft  to  tuft,  are  the  peewits ;  dull, 
restless  little  bodies  on  the  ground, 
glorifying  the  air  with  their  white  fans 
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when  on  the  wing.  Several  cormorants, 
in  their  brown  summer  plumage,  stop 
tishing  ua  wo  approach,  and  follow  us 
overhead.  Gulls,  peering  downwards  with 
their  clever  faces,  recognise,  so  Corpus 
thinks,  the  funereal  women  as  old  friends ; 
and  when  "  the  crew  "  awakes,  and  lowers 
overboard  his  bucket  of  cinders,  and 
brings  it  up  again  full  of  dirty  water  for 
the  stoker -engineer,  they  settle  down 
astern,  and  wo  lose  sight  of  them  as  we 
turn  into  the  next  reach.  Passing  a  little 
marsh-isolated  landing-stage,  communi- 
cating with  the  hillside  by  a  rusty  tram- 
way, the  bank  is  fringed  for  a  mile 
or  more  with  flags  and  bulrushes.  The 
fussy  little  wave  from  our  exaggerated 
paddle-wheels  ruffles  the  equanimity  of 
these ;  they  arc  taken  vastly  by  surprise, 
and  bow  themselves  more  hastily  than 
gracefully.  But  before  we  are  many 
yards  ahead  they  recover  their  dignity, 
and  wave  slow  and  measured  salutes.  A 
heron,  who  has  been  dozing  among  them, 
lowers  his  high  shoulders,  flaps  his  wings, 
and  trails  his  long  paii'  of  legs  over  a 
hedge  and  out  of  sight. 

"  The  crew  "  has  not  been  long  awake 
when  he  is  called  to  take  the  wheel,  and 
elbows  through  the  passengers,  treading 
on  their  toes.  The  skipper  produces  from 
an  unsuspected  cavity  in  his  shirt  a  bundle 
of  dirty  tickets,  and  goes  round  for  his 
fares.  We  notice  that  the  elder  of  the 
funereal  women  is  in  dirticnltics  for 
change,  and  at  last  has  to  make  it  up  with 
a  postage  stamp.  The  skipper  resumes 
the  wheel,  and  presently  turns  the  St. 
George's  bow  directly  towards  the  feet  of 
two  men  standing  on  the  clay  bank,  with 
a  portmanteau,  guns,  and  fishing-rods. 
Every  moment  we  expect  to  go  end  on 
into  the  bank ;  but  the  boat  answers  her 
helm  smartly,  whisks  round  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  bank,  and  presents  her  stern  to 
the  two  men,  who  throw  their  luggage  in 
before  them,  and  jump  on  board.  Pre- 
sently, by  a  similar  manteuvre,  we  land  an 
old  farmer,  in  silk  knee-breeches,  blue 
hose,  and  shoes.  He  has  chosen  to  be 
disembarked  on  swampy  ground,  half  a 
mile  from  road  or  habitation,  and  before 
we  are  out  of  sight  he  is  over  his  shoes  in 
mud  and  water. 

Some  passengers  are  attempting  to 
extract  from  the  skipper  the  names  of  the 
waterfalls.  Ho  is  probably  telling  them 
wrong;  and,  even  if  he  is  right,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  reproduce  the 
inarticulate  noises  he  makes.    Near  one  of 


the  waterfalls  is  a  sulphur  spring,  and 
close  by  a  sulphur-ore  mine ;  and  whilst 
we,  wondering  vaguely  what  sulphur-ore 
i*  hkc,  and  which  was  discovered  first,  the 
mine  or  the  spring,  and  whether  the 
spring  will  fail  when  the  mine  fails,  and 
who  in  the  name  of  fortune  is  the  better 
for  drinking  rotten-egg  water,  despair  of 
enlightenment  on  any  of  these  points, 
the  St.  George  has  quietly  sidled  up  to 
the  miniature  quay  at  Treii'riw. 

Here  we  disembark ;  and  Corpus,  urged 
thereto  by  divers  twinges  of  conscience, 
offers  his  hand  to  the  funereal  women, 
who  are  both  of  them  entangled,  as  to  the 
legs,  in  long  black  dresses.  The  middle- 
aged  daughter  extends  a  very  large  hand, 
and  places  it  on  Corpus's  arm,  but  the 
elderly  mother  declines,  possibly  remem- 
bering Corpus's  behaviour  at  Mr.  William 
Williams's  ordinary. 

The  St.  George,  we  had  been  told,  lies 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  Teffriw  quay, 
and  then  scuttles  down  on  the  tide  without 
a  minute  to  spare.  Mens,  Corpus,  and  I 
betake  ourselves  to  a  wood  overlooking 
the  quay,  to  smoke  our  cigars.  But  first 
I  get  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour  con- 
firmed from  the  skipper's  lips,  and  at  the 
water  side  I  find  the  women  in  black  lin- 
gering where  we  had  left  them,  and  asking 
feeble  questions  of  a  stolid  native.  As  I 
turn  away,  tho  elder  of  the  two,  impelled 
by  tho  younger,  places  herself  in  my  path. 
I  make  an  effort  to  escape,  and  the  younger 
woman  says,  "  Now,  mamma;  ask  him." 

Upon  that,  the  elder,  with  a  faint  smile, 
and  a  movement  inside  her  loosely  hang- 
ing clothes  between  a  bow  and  a  crooked 
curtsey,  says :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  we 
were  wanting  to  know  if  that  gentleman 
was  ilr.  Corpus."  Oh,  horror!  and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  to  say  but  the  truth. 

"  Y?-es,  the  name  of  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen is  Corpus." 

"  The  stout  one,  I  presume." 

"  Ye-es,"  I  reply,  "  the  stout  one." 

"  Is  he  going  back  by  the  steamer  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

Here  again  I  can  think  of  bothing  but 
the  truth,  and  answer  "  Yes." 

Mens  and  Corpus  are  eyeing  the  en- 
counter from  a  safe  distance ;  and,  the 
road  being  clear  in  their  direction,  I  bow, 
and  make  my  escape. 

Corpus  is  dumbfoundered  at  the  news  I 
bring.  Visions  of  a  summons  taken  out 
by  Mr.  William  Williams  on  account  of 
an  untastcd  ordinary,  with  tiio  ghoulish 
females  in  the  witncss-bo.x,  float  into  his 
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ken  ;  only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  still 
more  frightful  fancy  of  a  tender  passion 
inspired  in  the  breast  of  the  daughter, 
whom  he  had  helped  from  the  boat  on  to 
the  quay.  He  is  young,  and  life  is  before 
him,  but  he  feels  that  he  will  be  haunted 
by  those  beings  in  decayed  mourning. 
Mens  and  I  cannot  help  him  in  his  dis- 
tress :  we  smoke  on  in  silence,  and  are 
inclined  to  be  amused. 

To  dissipate  his  humours  I  recommend 
to  Corpus's  notice  the  sherry-flask ;  and, 
disentombing  it  from  his  pocket,  Corpus 
discovers  with  it  a  letter,  found  that 
morning  at  the  Penmaenmawi*  post-office, 
and  stowed  away  for  after  reading. 

He  takes  a  pull  at  the  flask,  and 
begins  reading.  What  is  it,  in  that  inno- 
cent sheet  of  note-paper,  that  makes  him 
work  his  face  in  an  agony  ?  The  edges  of 
it  are  fair  and  white,  unstained  by  the 
fatal  colour.  Can  it  be  that  long-forgotten 
tailor's  bill,  which  Corpus  fondly  hoped 
had  been  sent  in  to  somebody  else  ?  Can 
it  be  a  summons  home  on  important  busi- 
ness— that  holiday  cut- throat  ?  No,  it  is 
something  worse;  a  communication  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  the  maternal  pen,  con- 
cerning that  elderly  aunt  of  Corpus's  with 
her  single  elderly  daughter,  to  whom,  by 
a  series  of  testamentary  eccentricities,  has 
come  all  the  family  money.  "I  am  told," 
the  letter  runs,  "that  they  always  dress 
in  black,  and  live  very  quietly.  They 
were  lately  lodging  at  Mr.  William  Wil- 
liams's, High  Street,  Conway ;  but  are 
now  at  Mr.  Jones  Apjones's  in  the  same 
street.  I  heard  from  your  Aunt  Frum- 
mety  this  morning  ;  she  thinks  she  has 
seen  you,  has  recognized  you  by  your 
photograph,  and  hopes  you  will  call.  Do, 
my  dear  George,"  pleads  Mrs.  Corpus, 
"  make  them  out.  They  are  leaving  Wales 
in  a  few  days,  and  perhaps  you 'could 
persuade  them  to  come  to  us  for  a  week, 
and  could  bring  them  home  with  you.  It 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  making 
their  acquaintance  ;  we  have  been  sepa- 
rated too  long."  Corpus  reads,  and  we 
listen,  and  the  St.  George  begins  an  angry 
whistle  below  us. 

"My  boy,"  says  Mens,  taking  up  the 
letter  from  the  grass,  where  Corpus  had 
thrown  it,  "  here  is  another  postscript. 
'  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  saw  your  Aunt 
Frummety  ;  she  was  then  a  very  fine 
young  woman.  Perhaps  her  daughter 
takes  after  her.' " 

Corpus  groans,  and  smokes  viciously. 

The   St.    George   continues   whistling ; 


only  five  minutes  remain  of  its  five-and- 
forty. 

Mens  and  I  consult  apart,  and  then 
Mens  speaks :  "  Corpus,  my  boy,  if  they 
go  by  the  boat,  we  will  walk." 

Corpus  clasps  us  each  by  the  hand ; 
and  now  the  whistle  stops,  and  an  im- 
patient little  bell,  rang  by  the  skipper 
himself,  fills  idle  TreSriw  with  a  sense  of 
its  importance.  From  our  seat  we  can 
watch  the  passengers  and  cargo  going  on 
board.  A  gamekeeper,  with  a  couple  of 
spaniels  in  leash  ;  a  market  woman  ;  two 
or  three  qnarrymen ;  a  couple  of  coops  of 
fowls,  given  into  special  charge  of  "the 
crew,"  and  assigned  a  warm  place  on  the 
boiler ;  a  party  of  tourists,  who  cover  a 
seat  with  shawls,  and  open  their  maps. 
Nothing  in  black  is  visible,  neither  up  the 
road  towards  Llanrwst,  nor  down  the 
road,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it,  towards 
Conway.  Time's  up.  The  bell  ceases. 
"Cast  off,"  cries  the  skipper;  while  Tref- 
friw  crowds  the  quay  with  its  hands  in  its 
pockets.  "The  crew  "  makes  ready  with 
his  boat-hook ;  but,  instead  of  pushing 
off,  ho  has  for  a  moment  to  hold  on.  We 
come  dashing  thi-ough  the  underwood  with 
a  "  whoop,"  and  jump  on  board. 

Now  that  we  are  fairly  under  weigh, 
how  bright  and  cheerful  everything  seems. 
The  sun  did  not  touch  us  in  the  wood : 
here  it  is  pouring  its  full  strength  on  the 
boat,  on  the  stream,  on  the  broad  valley. 

We  have  not  half  so  many  passengers 
as  on  the  up  voyage,  and  the  tide  runs 
faster.  There  never  was  a  merrier  craft 
than  the  St.  George,  with  its  chimney 
striped  as  gaily  as  a  wasp.  We  don't  at 
all  object  to  the  brown  fleece  of  smoke 
trailing  away  astern,  which  the  sky  is 
perpetually  combing  off.  If  the  spirits  of 
the  ah-  want  to  spin  a  yarn  up  the  Bettws 
Valley,  they  are  welcome  to  the  St. 
George's  funnel  as  a  distaff. 

Corpus  is  in  the  best  spirits  of  us  all. 

A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  swooping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered, 

has  blown  over  him  and  passed  away- 
He  dare  not  yet  ask  the  skipper  about  the 
two  ladies  in  black,  for  fear  that  worthy 
should  notice  their  absence,  and  put  back. 
But  he  leans  against  the  paddle-box,  and 
sings : — 

A  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the  forest  of  Arcady, 
Where  the  sun  is  gold,  and  the  moonlight  silvery. 

"  Ease  her  !"  cries  the  skipper,  and  the 
stoker-engineer  bestirs  himself  and  moves 
a  lever  or  two. 
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"  What  are  wo  stopping  for  ?  " 

We  are  not  stopping  ;  we  are  making  a 
sharp  turn  into  a  side  channel,  running 
out  of  the  main  stream,  as  it  seems,  into  a 
primreval  forest  of  bulrushes.  The  bul- 
rushes look  as  if  they  will  brush  our 
paddle-boxes  on  each  side. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asks  Corpus 
of  the  skipper. 

"  Take  up  two  ladies  at  the  sulphur 
springs." 

"  Two  ladies  in  black  ?  " 

"Aye,  aye,"  says  the  skipper,  lending  a 
hand  to  "  tho  crew,"  who  has  put  the 
helm  hard  a-port. 

Poor  Corpus  !  Wc  eye  him  narrowly. 
He  steps  to  where  he  can  get  an  uninter- 
rupted view  across  the  steamer's  bow. 

We  can  just  see  over  tho  level  top  of 
tho  bulrush  forest,  and  far  away  across  it 
is  the  semblance  of  a  jetty  just  under 
the  hill.  Towards  this  the  channel  we 
have  entered  appears  to  be  winding.  On 
the  jetty,  side  by  side,  stand  two  black 
figures.  We  are  nearly  half  a  mile  off, 
bat  there  is  no  mistaking  them. 

"  Captain,  I  wUl  give  you  five  shillings 
to  keep  your  old  course,"  whispers  Corpus, 
touching  the  skipper's  arm. 

A  few  bulrushes  jump  up  from  under 
the  paddle-box,  and  sweep  their  wot  heads 
sternwards  along  the  bulwarks.  "  Hard 
a-hcad,  a  few  strokes,"  says  the  skipper. 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  shUlings,"  says 
Corpus. 

The  skipper  looks  Corpns  in  the  face, 
and  for  a  moment  lets  go  the  wheel. 

"  A  sovereign  to  keep  your  course," 
and  Corpus  presses  the  coin  into  the  man's 
palm. 

"  Hard  astern,"  cries  the  skipper,  and 
we  slowly  work  our  passage  backwards, 
between  tho  now  doubly  agitated  bul- 
rushes. The  St.  George's  uose  is  soon 
pointing  down  stream  again.  On  tho  jetty 
across  the  rushes  the  black  figures  execute 
a  sort  of  shadow-dance,  a  quadrille  of 
forlorn  ghosts,  forgotten  by  the  old  fciTy- 
man.  As  we  pass  on  tlicro  is  a  sad  sound 
as  if  the  shades  had  their  obols  ready,  and 
were  abusing  Charon  bitterly.  But  the 
skipper's  back  is  in  the  direction  of  these 
black  portenta;  he  smokes  one  of  Corpus's 
cigars,  and  calls  all  the  mountains  by 
their  wrong  names. 

As  we  edge  alongside  the  mud  bank  at 
Conway,  and  the  plank  is  run  out  for 
us  to  walk  ashore,  the  Irish  Mail  comes 
booming  through  Stephenson's  Bridge, 
and  thundering   under  tho  Castle  walls. 


The  train  in  which  wc  are  to  follow,  does 
not  start  for  half  an  hour. 

'■  Wo  have  just  time  to  call  on  dear 
Aunt  Frumnicty,"  remarks  Corpus,  and 
we  trudge  off,  past  the  deserted  abode  of 
Mr.  William  Williams,  and  the  blank 
shiitters  of  the  Original  Conway  Refresh- 
ment Room,  in  search  of  Mr.  Jones 
Apjones's  residence.  Mr.  Jones  Apjones 
is  in  tho  same  lino  of  business  as  tho 
late  Mr.  William  Williams,  if  he  has  not 
taken  over  that  individual's  plant  and 
stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Apjones  owns  the 
Conway  Castle  Refreshment  Rooms.  He, 
too,  provides  a  frugal  ordinary  at  one 
o'clock,  though  by  this  time  in  the  after- 
noon there  is  nothing  left  of  it,  but  a  faint 
odour  of  cooking,  and  a  tepid  shoulder 
of  mutton  agape  in  its  own  gravy. 

"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Frummcty  at  home  ?  " 
a.?ks  Corpns. 

"Indeed,  sir,  they're  away  in  the  steamer 
to  Treffriw.  But  they'll  be  back  every 
minute,  and  I'm  just  gone  about  taking 
their  dinners  in." 

Mrs.  Corpus  heard  in  duo  time  that  the 
Frummetys  were  unfortunately  out  when 
George  called,  and  that  George  was  coming 
homo  at  once,  by  way  of  Barmouth  and 
South  Wales. 


DIABOLICAL  ANIMALS. 

DiADOLicAL  dogs,  about  which  we  have 
said  our  say  in  these  pages,*  are  always  of 
ebon  hue,  and  no  witch  was  ever  yet 
known  to  harbour  a  grey,  sandy,  or  tabby 
cat;  the  feline  familiars  of  tho  broomstick 
riders  being  ever  black  as  Erebus,  and  big 
enough  to  put  the  prize-winner  at  a 
Sydenham  show  out  of  conceit  with  him- 
self. But  when  witches  or  wizards  avail 
themselves  of  their  power  of  self-transfor- 
mation— and  according  to  popular  notions 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so  four  times  a 
year — they  don  a  bestial  guise  of  innocent 
white.  A  lane  in  Bridgewater  obtained 
an  unpleasant  notoriety,  by  reason  of  a 
strange  white  rabbit  taking  a  consti- 
tutional therein  every  evening,  vanishing 
beyond  human  ken,  whenever  dogs  or 
men  interfered  with  its  eventide  run.  One 
evening,  tho  mysterious  creature  was 
detected  taking  a  siesta,  in  a  cabbage 
garden,  having  only  one  way  of  exit — a 
narrow  passage  between  two  cottages.  A 
guard  was  placed  in  the   entry,  while  a 
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party  of  would-be  witch-catchers,  ventured 
among  the  cabbages.  A  bold  bellow  seized 
the  rabbit,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  towards 
his  waiting  friends.  He,  or  rather  a 
favourite  pig  of  his,  liad  suffered  from  the 
machinations  of  a  white  witch,  and  think- 
ing of  this,  he  gave  the  struggling  captive 
a  kick,  and,  hey  presto  !  it  slipped  through 
his  hands,  and  never  was  seen  again  by 
mortal  eyes  ;  but  the  white  witch  kept  her 
bed  for  three  days  afterwards — disabled 
of  course  by  the  pigowner's  kick. 

Bolingbroke  castle  was  in  olden  time 
the  abiding-place  of  a  witch-hare.  In  one 
of  the  Harleian  manuscripts  we  read  : — 
"One  thing  is  not  to  be  passed  by,  affirmed 
as  a  certain  truth  by  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  uijon  their  own  know- 
ledge, which  is,  that  the  castle  is  haunted 
by  a  certain  spirit,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
hare,  which  at  the  meeting  of  the  auditors 
doth  usually  run  between  their  legs,  and 
sometimes  overthrows  them,  and  so  passes 
away.  They  have  pursued  it  down  into 
the  castlc-yard,  and  seen  it  look  in  at  a 
grate  into  a  low  cellar,  and  have  followed 
it  thither  with  a  light,  when,  notwith- 
standing that  they  did  most  narrowly 
observe  it,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
passage  out  but  by  the  door  or  window, 
the  room  being  all  above  framed  of  stones 
within,  not  having  the  least  chink  or 
crevice,  yet  they  could  never  find  it.  And 
at  other  times  it  hath  been  seen  to  run  in  at 
the  iron  grates  below,  unto  other  of  the 
grottoes,  as  there  be  many  of  them,  and 
they  have  watched  the  place,  and  sent  for 
hounds,  and  put  in  after  it,  but  after  a 
while  they  have  come  crying  out." 

The  Bolingbroke  hare  was  more  fortu- 
nate, or  more  cunning,  than  a  large  one 
that,  not  many  years  ago,  much  exercised 
the  dwellers  in  a  certain  Cornish  village, 
by  out-running  the  swiftest  dogs,  and  re- 
ceiving many  a  bit  of  cold  lead  with  sublime 
indifference.  Puss,  however,  was,  one  un- 
lucky day,  discovered  by  a  party  of 
sportsmen,  determined  to  bring  her  down 
if  there  was  any  virtue  in  powder,  shot, 
and  perseTcrancc.  She  led  them  a  pretty 
dance  for  some  miles,  although  apparently 
hit  again  and  again,  keeping  on  her  way 
untired.  At  last  someone  suggested  the 
trial  of  a  silver  charge.  A  few  coins  were 
converted  into  slugs,  and  sent  after  the 
game.  She  faltered,  then  suddenly  dis- 
appeared round  the  brow  of  a  hill.  After 
a  long  search  her  pursuers  came  to  a 
shelving  rock,  under  which,  panting  and 
exhausted,  lay — not  the  hare — but  one  old 


Molly,  long  suspected  of  unrighteous 
doings ;  and  from  that  hour  the  dame 
walked  with  a  limp. 

Witches  would  seem  to  be  able  to 
change  their  sex  as  well  as  their  form. 
The  author  of  Et  Cetera  tells  us  of  a 
grey  jack  hare,  which,  after  being  slightly 
scratched  by  a  greyhound  in  a  run,  gave 
the  dog  the  go-by,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  cottage  garden.  As  the  coursing  party 
were  about  to  follow  it,  the  old  woman 
living  there  appeared  at  her  door  with 
her  left  arm  bleeding,  as  if  from  a 
recent  cut,  and  one  of  the  m.en  cried, 
"There,  master,  there's  the  very  place 
Sweep's  teeth  caught  hold  on  her,  and  are 
ye  going  to  say  she  aint  a  witch  any 
more  ?  "  The  coincidence  was  awkward 
for  the  unbelieving  gentleman,  it  must  be 
owned,  and  not  over  pleasant  for  the  old 
lady._ 

Witch-hare  hunting  may  be  diverting 
sport,  but  the  after-consequences  are  apt 
to  prove  less  enjoyable.  In  1773,  a  party 
of  young  fellows,  after  a  hard  day's  hunt- 
ing near  the  village  of  Langattock,  in  Bre- 
conshire,  were  about  to  return  home,  when 
a  hare  started  iip  just  by  them,  to  which 
the  hounds  gave  chase,  and  the  men,  per- 
force, followed  suit.  A  severe  run  ended 
in  the  hare  disappearing  through  the  win- 
dow of  a  public-house  in  Langattock — a 
place  very  infamous  for  witches — kept  by 
Richard  the  tailor,  a  man  suspected  of 
resorting  to  the  company  of  the  fau'ies. 
Although  they  felt  satisfied  the  tailor  had 
beguiled  them  in  the  form  of  a  hare,  so 
that  they  might  be  obliged  to  put  up  at 
his  inn  for  the  night,  the  tired-out  sports- 
men resolved  to  stay  there.  While  they 
were  making  merry  in  the  night,  a  Mr. 
Jones  insisted,  despite  the  remonstrance 
of  the  rest,  in  going  outside  the  door  for  a 
few  minutes.  His  minutes  grew  to  hours, 
and  his  friends,  suspecting  foul  play, 
threatened  to  burn  down  the  place,  where- 
upon the  landlord  and  his  wife  retired  to 
bed  !  Next  morning,  "  not  early,"  the  lost 
Jones  came  back,  looking  as  if  he  had 
been  drawn  through  thorns  and  briers,  and 
in  a  general  state  of  disorder.  He  had,  he 
averred,  been  travelling  in  rough,  unknown 
ways  from  the  time  he  left  them  until  the 
morning,  when  he  found  himself  at  Twyn 
Gwnllin,  twenty  good  miles  from  Lan- 
gattock. Soon  afterwards,  while  helping 
a  man  to  reload  his  horse,  he  became  sud- 
denly insensible,  and,  upon  coming  to, 
discovered  he  was  lying  a  few  yards  from 
the   inn.      The    relator  of   this   story,    a 
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serious-minded  Wolsliman,  not  likely, 
knowingly,  to  tell  taiT-adiddles,  was  own 
brother  to  the  nnhicky  Jones,  of  whom 
he  says,  simply  enough — "  After  this,  he 
became  sober  and  penitent,  especially  after 
the  death  of  my  father  and  mother." 

Comieh  quays  arc  haunted  by  white 
hares,  that  only  become  visible  to  the 
fishermen's  eyes  when  a  storm  is  brewing. 
Bat  for  theii-  consideration  for  the  lives  of 
humankind,  wo  should  take  them  to  be 
akin  to  the  "  letices  "  of  Normandy — agile 
little  creatures,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness, 
that  are  popularly  held  to  be  the  souls  of 
unbaptised  children.  The  Pont-Angot, 
near  Dives,  is  the  favourite  Sabbath  ren- 
dezvous of  these  uncanny  animals,  where 
they  meet  "  all  the  cats  of  the  old  witches, 
all  the  dogs  of  the  thieving  shepherds,  and 
all  the  owls  of  the  cursed  nuns  far  and 
near,"  to  do  homage  to  a  "  dame  blanche," 
enthroned  on  the  narrow  plank  of  the 
bridge.  Woo  to  any  wayfarer  who  attempts 
to  pass  over  it  without  first  obtaining  per- 
mission on  his  bended  knee,  for  the  indig- 
nant queen  of  the  unholy  throng  inconti- 
nently takes  the  unhappy  man  by  the  nock 
and  pitches  him  to  her  fiendish  subjects, 
all  too  eager  to  worry  him  to  death. 

Some  five  miles  from  Burnley,  in  Lan- 
cashire, may  be  seen  a  few  stones  marking 
the  site  of  Bemshaw  Tower,  once  upon  a 
time  the  home  of  a  fair  dame,  the  Lady 
Sybil,  who,  not  content  with  being  young, 
beautiful,  and  rich,  bartered  her  soul  to 
become  a  veritable  Lancashire  witch. 
Among  the  many  lovers  who  sighed  and 
sued  in  vain  for  the  wilful  beauty,  was 
Lord  William,  of  Hopton  Tower.  In  his 
desperation  he  sought  the  aid  of  ^Mother 
Helston,  a  renowned  dealer  in  the  black 
art.  She  directed  him  to  hunt  near  Eagle's 
Crag  on  the  coming  eve  of  All  Hallows. 
He  did  so ;  and  started  a  milk-white  doe, 
which  led  him  and  his  hounds  for  hours, 
until  coming  round  again  to  the  crag,  a 
strange  hound,  which  Lord  William  recog- 
nised as  the  witch's  familiar,  joined  in  the 
cha.se,  and,  quickly  gaining  on  the  doe, 
caught  her  by  the  throat  and  held  her  till 
Lord  William  rode  up,  to  throw  an  en- 
chanted silken  leash  around  the  captive's 
neck,  and  take  her  in  triumph  to  his 
tower.  In  the  dead  of  night  an  earth- 
quake shook  that  stronghold  to  its  founda- 
tions, at  the  same  time  shaking  the  Lady 
Sybil  out  of  her  doeship  into  her  own 
proper  shape;  and,  a  few  days  after  the 
transformation,  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
man   who  had   hunted   her   down.      For 


awhile,  all  went  well  with  the  newly- 
wedded  pair,  but  the  lady  was  destined 
to  justify  the  poet's  writing — 

TliG  wife  that  w:is  a  cat  may  koop  tlio  lionse ; 

But,  faith,  I  would  not  trust  her  with  a  mouse ! 

Before  she  had  boon  a  wife  a  twelve- 
mouth.  Lady  Sybil  longed  to  return  to 
the  nocturnal  diversions  of  her  maiden- 
hood, and  soon  gratified  the  longing.  One 
morning  the  frisky  matron  was  found  half 
dead  in  her  bed.  Her  anxious  lord  had 
not  to  wait  long  for  an  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  attack  :  for  his  serving-man, 
Robin,  walked  in  with  a  lady's  hand  bear- 
ing on  one  of  the  fingers  his  mistress's 
signet  ring.  Watching  in  the  open  the 
previous  night,  the  too  oflicious  Robin  had 
caught  sight  of  a  beautiful  white  cat 
frolicking  about  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  mouser  of  decent  habits,  and,  trying  to 
capture  her,  only  succeeded  in  catting  off 
a  paw  with  his  whittle,  the  said  paw 
changing  at  cock-crow  into  the  hand  he 
presented  to  his  master.  By  some  magical 
surgery  the  severed  member  was  reunited 
to  the  lady's  wrist ;  but  she  died  soon 
afterwards  of  the  misadventure  or  of 
mortification,  and  was  buried  near  the 
Eagle's  Crag.  The  priests  called  in  to 
ensure  Lady  Sybil  making  a  happy  end 
assured  her  husband  they  had  cancelled  her 
bond  with  the  Evil  One ;  but,  for  all  that, 
anyone,  having  eyes  to  seo,  has  only  to 
take  a  midnight  walk  by  the  crag  upon 
All  Hallow  Eve,  to  behold  a  ghostly  hunter 
and  a  ghostly  hound  treading  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  a  shadowy  milk-white  doe. 

Fuen-Via-Coeil,  commonly  called  Fin- 
gall,  had  good  reason  to  be  shy  of  white 
harts,  and  small  blame  to  him,  if  ho  let 
such  kittle  cattle  run  free,  when  dear- 
bought  experience  had  made  him  wise. 
Hunting  one  day  upon  ilount  Callow, 
Fingall  and  a  largo  field  went  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  snow-white  hart  with  horns 
and  hoofs  shining  like  gold.  Horse  after 
horse,  hound  after  hound  gave  in,  until 
Fingall  and  his  peerless  Bran  were  alone 
in  the  hunt.  Just  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  the  hart  reached  the  top  of  a  tall 
cliff,  and  da,shed  over  it  into  the  lake 
beneath,  followed  by  the  brave  Bran. 
Upon  touching  the  water  the  hart  changed 
into  a  lovely  lady,  who,  riding  the  waves, 
waited  for  the  poor  hound  to  rise,  when 
she  pushed  his  head  under  again  ;  then, 
having  done  the  dog  to  death,  she  baulked 
his  horrified  master  of  vengeance  by 
disappearing  beneath  the  waters,  and  leav- 
ing him  lamenting.     The  famous  Border 
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prophet-poet,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  would 
not  have  been  so  tricked  into  saci-ifioing 
the  pride  of  his  kennel.  His  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  to  the  Fau-y  Queen  had 
taught  him  to  distinguish  the  game  of 
earth  from  that  of  Eltiand.  So,  when  his 
little  foot-page  woke  him  up  with  the 
news  that  a  hart  and  a  hind,  as  white  as 
snow,  were  scaring  the  good  people  of 
Learmont  by  parading  its  oue  street  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  rhymer,  aware 
his  earthly  race  was  run,  rose  from  his  bed 
and  went  forth  to  seek  his  summoners  ; 
and  after  bidding  a  sad  farewell  to  Ercil- 
doune's  grey  towers,  followed  the  elvish 
deer  across  Leader's  silver  tide — 

Some  said  to  hill,  aud  some  to  glen, 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been ; 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men, 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  woods 
about  Rheinhardtsbrunn,  in  Thuringia,  yet 
hold  within  their  leafy  precincts  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  fairy  cervine  race,  in  the 
shape  of  a  splendid  white  stag  with  antlers 
of  pure  gold.  Such  a  prize  would  long 
since  have  fallen  a  victim  to  man's 
cupidity,  but  the  most  potent  of  stalkers 
could  never  hope  to  bring  down  a  beast 
visible  only  to  a  night-wandering  child, 
perfectly  pure  and  innocent.  When  it 
happens  to  come  across  such  a  model 
youngster,  the  stag  marshals  the  way  to  a 
wall  of  rock,  which  it  attacks  with  its 
horns  rintil  they  fall  from  its  head  ;  and 
the  wall  opens,  disclosing  a  succession  of 
treasure  chambers  full  of  jewels  and  gold 
dust,  to  which  the  lucky  child  can  help 
itself  at  its  will.  Having  fulfilled  its 
mission,  the  stag  disappears,  not  to  be 
seen  again  until  it  has  grown  a  new  pair 
of  horns,  when  the  performance  is  repeated 
for  the  benefit  of  another  little  innocent. 

It  was  with  no  such  honourable  inten- 
tions, that  pranksome  Puck  was  wont  to 
take  the  likeness  of  a  filly  foal  or  a  ragged 
colt.  That  imp  of  mischief  was  only  bent 
upon  misleading  belated  mortals  far  out 
of  their  proper  way,  to  land  them  in  a 
quagmire.  A  mild  practical  joker  was  he, 
however,  compared  tp  his  Irish  cousin, 
the  Pooka,  whose  nightly  habit  was  to 
transform  himself  into  a  sturdy,  shaggy 
pony  and  lie  down  in  a  dark  road,  and 
there  wait  until  some  wayfarer  uncon- 
sciously bestrode  him,  when,  starting  up, 
he  careered  across  country,  bumping  his 
terriSed  rider  against  walls,  jolting  him 
over  stony  ways,  rushing  him  through 
thorniest  hedges,  splashing  through  rivers. 


until  chanticleer  proclaimed  the  dawn ;  a 
signal  for  the  ill-conditioned  beast  to  cast 
his  terrified  burden  into  a  bog  or  a  prickly 
bush,  aud  melt  into  thin  air.  Gervase  of 
Tdbui-y's  hero,  Osbert,  would  seem  to  have 
caught  a  Pooka  of  a  superior  breed  in  the 
prize  he  won  in  fair  fight  upon  Weudle- 
bury  Plain.  Heai'ing  that  an  elfin  warrior 
kept  the  plain  against  all  comers,  the 
brave  baron  sallied  out  one  moonlight 
night,  encountered  the  fau-y  knight,  and, 
unhorsing  him  in  the  first  course,  rode  off 
with  his  foe's  charger,  regai'dless  of  a 
wound  in  the  thigh  inflicted  by  the  dis- 
comfited elf.  Osbei-t  went  to  bed,  think- 
ing the  addition  to  his  stud  well  bought 
with  a  bootful  of  blood ;  but  upon  rising 
next  morning  found  he  had  nought 
but  his  wound  to  show  for  his  pains,  his 
new  war-horse  having  vanished  at  cock- 
crow. 

Possibly  the  mortified  Osbert  owed  his 
loss  to  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  manag- 
ing demon  horses,  a  branch  of  stable  lore 
in  which  the  famous  Scottish  wizard, 
Michael  Scott,  was  particularly  proficient. 
That  wise  gentleman's  countrymen  showed 
their  proverbial  shrewdness,  in  electing  to 
send  him  to  France,  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  sundry  piratical  acts  committed  by 
French  subjects.  No  one  else  could  have 
done  their  business  so  thoroughly,  so 
quickly,  and  so  cheaply ;  for  Michael's 
manner  of  travelling,  and  of  negotiating, 
were  equally  inimitable.  Immediately 
upon  receiving  his  instructions,  the  wizard- 
knight  withdrew  to  his  study,  and  sum- 
moned a  fiend,  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
black  horse ;  then  mounting  him  instanter, 
took  his  way  to  France  through  the  air. 
While  they  were  crossing  the  sea,  the  horse 
suddenly  spoke,  inquiring  what  it  was 
that  old  women  muttered  at  bed-time  ? 
Instead  of  replying,  "the  Pater-Noster," 
and  thereby  giving  his  inquisitive  steed 
power  to  throw  him  over,  Scott  sternly 
cried,  "  What  is  that  to  thee,  Diabolus  ? 
Mount  and  fly  !  "  and  so,  without  further 
parley,  Diabolus  carried  him  to  Paris  in 
no  time.  Never  having  known  a  respect- 
able ambassador  to  come  in  such  a 
questionable  shape,  without  a  single 
servant,  the  French  king  received  the 
Scottish  envoy  with  little  courtesy,  and 
would  have  sent  him  about  his  business 
at  once,  if  Sir  Michael  had  not  asked  him 
not  to  speak  before  he  had  seen  his  horse, 
then  standing  outside  the  palace  gates, 
stamp  thrice.  The  wondering  monarch 
acquiesced.      The    sable     boast    stamped 
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oucc,  and  every  beU  in  Paris  rung,  and 
ovi'ry  steeple  shook.  At  the  second  stamp 
th|;oo  of  the  palace  towei-s  fell  crashincj  to 
the  pround.  Not  caring  to  hare  his 
capital  about  his  cara,  before  Diabolus  put 
his  foot  down  for  the  third  time,  the  king 
proclaimed  his  willingness  to  grant  what- 
ever the  Scotchman  had  come  to  ask.  Of 
the  two,  we  would  rather  have  owned  the 
wondrous  brazen  steed,  sent  to  King 
Cambuscan,  as  a  birthday  gift,  by  the 
ruler  of  Araby  and  Ind.  He  at  least  was 
not  given  to  asking  awkward  questions 
at  inconvenient  times,  and  was  under 
reasonable  control;  while  capable  of  carry- 
ing his  master  any  distance  in  twenty-four 
hours,  if  he  "trilled  a  pin"  in  his  ear,  and 
told  him  where  he  -wished  to  go  ;  and  his 
journey  done,  would  vanish  at  a  word,  to 
come  again  at  command. 

Such  flyers  as  Cambnscan's  Automaton, 
and  ilichael's  Diabolus,  could  not  have 
been  handicapped  even  by  the  Admiral 
himself,  so  as  to  bring  thorn  to  a  level 
■wnh  the  ordinary  run  of  satanic  steeds, 
although  the  latter  were  quite  equal 
to  giving  a  Derby  winner  any  amount  of 
weight,  and  losing  him.  They  are  all 
made  to  one  pattern.  Whether  carrying 
the  phantom  of  a  Highland  chief  round 
the  old  mansion,  to  announce  a  coming 
vacancy  in  the  family  circle ;  bearing  an 
unhappy  Leonora  to  her  horrible  church- 
yard bridal  bed;  or  being  nrged  by  a 
ghostly  huntsman  in  the  wake  of  a 
spectral  pack,  the  demon  horse  is  always 
one  of  coal-black  hue,  with  lightning-flash- 
ing eyes,and  nostrils  snortingfire,  and  sure- 
footed enough  to  gallop  "  where  mortal 
horsemen  ne'er  dare  ride."  Mortal  horse- 
men might  lie  found  sufficiently  daring, 
if  the  chance  offered,  to  back  these  wifd 
coursers  of  the  night,  and  put  them  through 
their  paces ;  but  it  would  puzzle  tlie  deftest 
whip  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club  to  emulate 
the  grandsire  of  Queen  Bess  by  tooling  a 
headless  team,  while  carrying  his  own 
head  under  his  arm,  and  spouting  flame 
from  his  mouth.  Certainly  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  has  had  plenty  of  practice,  having 
done  the  journey  over  the  twelve  bridges 
once  a  year  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and 
onght  to  bo  perfect  master  of  his  horses 
by  the  time  he  has  completed  his  prescribed 
term  of  a  thousand  years.  The  feat,  how- 
ever, ia  hardly  so  extraordinary  as  that 
performed  by  a  West  Norfolk  squire,  who 
drives  his  coach  and  headless  four  through 
the  bricked-np  gateway  of  the  mansion 
that  once  called  him  master,  as  surely  as 


the  anniversary  of  his  death  comes  round. 
Whether  impelled  thereto  by  a  feeling  of 
spite  for  his  successors,  or  merely  from  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  ancient  right  of 
way,  nobody  seems  to  know. 


A  SILENT   WITNESS. 
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BOOK  II.    CHAPTER  XI.    IN  THE  BANK  PARLOUE. 

Fine  times  these  for  Mr.  Heath — rich, 
rare,  prosperous  times — all  hia  wishes 
seemed  to  be  met  half  way,  and  everything 
he  touched  appeared  to  turn  to  gold. 
There  is  a  French  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  those  who  are  lucky  at  play  are  unlucky 
in  love  ;  but  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Heath 
was  thoroughly  British,  or  for  whatever 
other  reason,  the  saying  had  no  bearing 
upon  him.  Not  that  ho  ever  gambled, 
however,  save  that  gambling  and  doing 
business  in  the  City  are  now  convertible 
terms ;  and  in  both  his  speculations  in  love 
and  in  the  City,  Mr.  Heath  had  been 
extraordinarily  fortunate. 

That  was  what  was  said  about  his  love 
speculation  in  the  West-end,  only  stronger 
words  were  employed  when  it  became 
rumoured — and  it  was  strange  how  soon 
the  report  got  abroad — that  Miss  Middle- 
ham,  old  Middlcham's  heiress,  don't  you 
know  (banker  fellow  that  was  killed  down 
in  the  City),  girl  that  Jim  Crutchley's 
widow  dragons  and  lives  with  :  the  catch 
of  the  season,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
— was  engnged,  and  everybody  wanted  to 
know  to  whom.  They  said,  "  To  who  ?  " 
but  when  you  are  looked  after  by  Burke 
and  Debrett,  you  need  not  trouble  about 
Linloy  Murray.  All  sorts  of  people  were 
suggested  by  the  men  who  had  proposed 
and  been  rejected,  and  who,  with  the  im- 
possibility of  reticence  with  which  some 
men  arc  afflicted,  had  been  the  round  of 
their  acquaintance,  and,  swearing  each  one 
individually  to  secrecy,  had  taken  the 
whole  of  society  into  confidence.  They 
must  have  plucked  up  a  spirit  and  gone 
in  again,  their  respective  backers  thought. 
Captain  Macmanus  happened  to  be  in 
town  again,  when  the  news  got  wind, 
having  arrived  from  Bally tattersal  with 
half-a-dozen  very  promising  little  Gallo- 
ways, which,  duly  hogged  and  docked, 
might  be  converted  into  polo-{X)nie.=i,  and 
bring  in  sufficient  to  carry  their  vendor  on 
to  the  hunting  season.  The  blue-faced 
majors,     and    other    cheery    veterans   of 
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the  Hibernian  cohorts,  pluckily  iighting 
through  existence  with  the  highest  spirits 
compatible  with  the  smallest  means,  heard 
of  the  rumour  of  Miss  Middleham's  en- 
gagement from  wealthier  friends,  members 
of  the  Rag  or  the  Junior ;  and  a  delighted 
whisper  ran  round  St.  Alban's-place,  and 
the  neighbouring  quarter,  that  Mac  had 
taken  heart  of  grace  to  cast  his  line  again, 
and  had  landed  his  fish.  The  friends  of 
Lord  Orme,  if  less  demonstrative,  were 
certainly  not  less  hopeful ;  and  one  of  them 
venturing  to  congratulate  that  ordinarily 
calm  and  polished  nobleman,  in  the  middle 
of  a  rubber  at  the  Portland,  caused  him  to 
lose  the  odd  trick  and  the  game.  As  for 
Sir  Charles  Skirrow,  his  friends,  who 
called  themselves  his  "pals,"  went,  as  they 
expressed  it,  "  all  over  the  place  like  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet,"  declaring  that  it 
must  be  he  who  had  succeeded  in  "pulling 
off  "  the  prize  ;  and  magnums  of  "  fizE  " 
were  emptied  in  the  classically  simple 
coffee-room  of  Rummer's,  in  Conduit- 
street,  over  which  speeches  were  delivered 
abounding  in  the  expression  of  that  grati- 
tude which  is  said  to  be  a  recognition  of 
favours  to  come. 

When  it  was  discovered  who  was  really 
the  man,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  astonish- 
ment, and  not  a  little  dismay.  Most  of  the 
people  ranking  amongst  Miss  Middleham's 
intimate  acquaintances,  with  whom  her 
time  had  been  chiefly  passed,  had  never 
met  Mr.  Heath,  who  eschewed  "  society," 
and  had  never  even  heard  of  him.  "  Who 
was  this  fellow  ?  "  they  asked  each  other 
with  vacuous  grins.  Nobody  knew  any- 
thing about  him;  he  didn't  belong  to 
this  or  that  club  ;  he  was  never  seen  in 
society ;  they  supposed  he  must  be  some 
cad,  don't  you  know,  who  had  fetched  the 
girl  somehow  ;  but  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  he  had  got  over  Mrs.  Crutchlcy. 
There  were  others,  however,  to  whom 
Heath  was  tolerably  well  known  ;  men  of 
the  West-End  who  had  taken  their  names 
and  titles  into  the  City,  pawning  them  for 
early  allotment  of  shares  to  be  speedily 
quoted  at  a  premium,  and  lending  them  in 
exchange  for  directors'  fees.  Men  of  all  ages 
these,  younger  brothers  of  dukes,  with 
whiskers  scarcely  fledged ;  members  sitting 
in  Parliament  for  Radical  constituencies, 
so  uncompromising  in  their  defiance  of 
corruption  at  St.  Stephen's,  so  amenable 
to  pecuniary  influence  on  the  east  side  of 
Temple  Bar ;  grizzled  military  .and  naval 
veterans,  whose  K.C.B. ships,  or  other  titles 
and  honours,  had  been  won  cither  at  the 


point  of  the  sword  or  in  dangerous  ex- 
plorations among  African  savages  or 
Arctic  snows,  and  who,  as  ignorant  as 
school-boys  of  all  practical  and  valuable 
knowledge,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
cajoled  by  needy  adventurers  and  mixed 
up  with  disreputable  affairs.  All  these 
men  knew  Mr.  Heath,  and  most  of  them 
respected  him,  for  his  business  shrewd- 
ness and  capacity  were  indubitable ;  and  he 
was  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  action  and 
to  give  words  of  warning  or  advice,  pro- 
vided that,  in  so  doing,  he  would  not  be  a 
loser,  and  that  the  recipient  of  the  favour 
was  a  person  whose  good-will  was  worth 
cultivation.  They  knew  how  high  his 
reputation  stood  amongst  the  best  men  in 
the  City,  and  how  it  was  openly  conceded 
that  the  great  success  which  Middleham's 
Bank  then  enjoyed,  and  the  profits  which 
it  returned  to  the  heiress,  were  due, 
not  so  much  to  its  long-established  re- 
spectability, as  to  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  worked  under  Mr. 
Heath's  management,  and  to  the  increase 
in  the  business  which  the  new  class  of 
customers  introduced  by  him  had  occa- 
sioned. The  fact  of  any  relationship, 
however  slight,  existing  between  herself 
and  the  manager  of  the  bank,  had  been 
studiously  concealed  by  Mrs.  Crutchley ; 
and  if  those  who  knew  how  faithfully  the 
heiress  had  been  served  by  Mr.  Heath,  felt 
astonishment  at  the  reward  which  she  was 
about  to  bestow  upon  him,  the  sentiment 
merely  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  expe- 
rience of  such  gratitude  had  been  limited. 
It  was  that  very  distaste  for  society 
which  prevented  his  recognition  amongst 
the  dandies  forming  Miss  Middleham's 
court,  that  chiefly  contributed  to  give  Mr. 
Heath  the  high  position  which  he  held 
among  his  fellow  bankers,  and  merchants, 
and  men  of  business.  He  was  always  "  at 
it,"  they  said,  always  attending  to  his 
work ;  and,  whereas  the  late  Mr.  Middle- 
ham,  although  of  high  repute  for  business 
habits  and  qualifications,  was  accustomed 
to  shirk  work — occasionally  staying  down 
for  a  day  or  two  at  Loddonford,  pottering 
amongst  his  gardeners,  or  lying  out  in  his 
punt  on  the  river,  under  the  shade  of  the 
overhanging  trees,  and  enjoying  his  Horace 
— his  successor  knew  no  holiday;  and  every 
day,  save  when  business,  from  time  to 
time,  called  him  abroad  for  a  short  spell, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  bank  parlour,  bright, 
clear-headed,  and  accessible  to  all  who 
required  to  see  him.  He  was  never  absent 
from  the  bank,  and  seemed  to  concentrate 
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all  liis  faculties  on  it.  A  score  of  scbemes 
and  ventures  were  brought  before  liini 
every  week.  Some  of  them  ho  dismissed 
at  once.  In  regard  to  others,  bo  threw  out 
suggestions  which  were  generally  eagerly 
seiaed  by  their  promoters;  while,  in  a  very 
few  instances,  he  went  deeply  into  calcula- 
tions and  statistics,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  affair. 
Not  loss  powerful  because  all  unknown; 
hia  name  was  never  seen  on  any  board 
of  direction,  though  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly urged  to  givo  it,  on  the  represen- 
tation that  its  presence  there  would  ensure 
success  and  stability  to  the  concern,  how- 
ever much  he  might  bo  interested  in  it ; 
nor  would  he  publicly  avow  a  connection, 
however  remote,  vnth  anything  save  Mid- 
dleham's  bank.  That  he  was  influential  in 
this  or  that  company,  and  that  the  wire- 
pulling in  some  of  the  largest  financial 
undertakings  in  the  City  was  really  done 
by  him  was  freely  whispered  about;  but 
no  proof  was  ever  to  be  obtained,  and  Mr. 
Heath  was  never  to  be  found  in  brokers' 
offices,  at  shareholders'  meetings,  or  any- 
where, indeed,  save  in  the  bank  parlour. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  change 
throughout  the  whole  of  iliddleham's  since 
Mr.  Heath,  in  his  position  of  manager, 
had  been  authorised  by  the  trustees  to  do 
as  he  pleased  in  all  things.  In  the  first 
place,  the  lives  of  the  customers  were 
infinitely  more  safe;  for  butter-firkins  and 
egg-crates  no  longer  swung  in  mid-air 
over  their  devoted  heads — the  provision- 
mercliant,  who  lived  next  door,  having 
died ;  and  Mr.  Heath  had  acquired  the 
lease  of  the  premises,  with  the  view  to  the 
installation  of  a  less  objectionable  neigh- 
bour. The  old-fashioned  air  of  quaintness, 
which  pervaded  the  entire  establishment, 
had  disappeared,  and  if  Hugh  Middleham 
could  have  returned  to  life,  ho  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  the  scene  of  his 
many  years'  labour.  The  old  notched  ink- 
spotted  counter  had  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  one  radiant  with  polished 
mahogany ;  the  paying  and  receiving 
clerks,  who  from  the  waist  upwards  had 
been  always  exposed  to  view,  now  wore 
provided  with  handsome  ground -glass 
filed  screens,  behind  which  they  could 
retire  from  the  public  gaze.  Tho  appoint- 
ments throughout  were  novel  and  modern, 
and  over  the  bnllet  head  of  Rumbold,  the 
porter,  hung  the  .sword  of  Damocles,  in 
the  shape  of  dismissal,  unless  the  offices 
were  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  new 
class   of    customers   introduced    by    Jlr.  I 


Heath,  consisting  chiefly  of  monied  rela- 
tives of  the  West-end  aristocrats,  who  in 
their  City  struggles  sought  his  assistance 
and  advice,  would  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  general  dingincss  which  had  prevailed 
for  so  many  years  ;  and  the  old  customers 
had  sense  enough  to  see  that  fresh  paint 
and  cleaned  windows  did  not  interfere 
with  the  solidity  of  the  bank,  or  tho 
correct  keeping  of  their  accounts. 

The  staff  of  the  bank  remained  pretty 
much  as  it  had  been  in  Mr.  Middleham's 
time,  save  that  Mr.  Frodsham  had  been 
superannuated  on  a  small  pension,  his 
place  being  filled,  not  by  anyone  selected 
from  tho  general  body  of  clerks,  but  by  a 
gentleman,  brought  in  from  a  joint-stock 
bank,  a  man  of  great  sternness  and  attach- 
ment to  discipline,  under  whose  rule  the 
lives  of  Mr.  Smowle  and  his  colleagues 
were  far  less  comfortable  than  they  had 
been.  The  surreptitious  sandwich  and 
sherry  consumption  had  been  done  away 
with,  the  period  of  absence  allowed  for 
tho  mid-day  meal  had  been  considerably 
abridged,  and  those  who  were  laggards  in 
attendance,  not  merely  received  a  remark- 
ably sharp  reprimand  from  Mr.  Towser, 
the  new  head-clerk,  but  were  subjected  to 
a  system  of  pecuniary  fine,  neatly  graduated 
in  proportion  to  the  time  they  were  behind- 
hand. 

"  That  makes  seventeen  and  six  out  of 
this  quarter's  screw,  my  smiling  Smowle," 
said  Mr.  Bentle  one  morning,  as  his  friend 
sneaked  into  his  seat.  "  If  you  go  on  at 
this  rate,  you  will  have  about  eighteen- 
pence  to  receive  at  midsummer,  unless 
your  services  are  dispensed  with  before." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Mr.  Smowle, 
doggedly.  "  I  was  late  last  night  at  Cre- 
morne;  got  introduced  to  Wilkinsoni  II 
Diavolo,  tho  fellow  who  comes  head  first 
down  the  slack  i-opo  with  fireworks  in  his 
heels,  don't  you  know,  and  stood  him 
some  supper  afterwards.  Very  pleasant 
party  ho  is,  too  ;  full  of  talk  and  chaff ; 
but  I  didn't  get  homo  till  three  o'clock, 
and  that  old  fool,  my  landlady,  forgot  to 
call  me  this  morning." 

"Yon  didn't  give  that  as  the  excuse  to 
Towser,  I  suppose?"  observed  Mr.  Bentle. 

"Not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Smowle,  with 
a  grin.  "  I  told  him  I  had  a  bad  pain  in 
my  epigastrium.  I  don't  know  what  that 
is,  but  it  sounded  a  good  long  word ; 
and  when  ho  shook  his  head  at  that,  1 
mentioned  that  that  wood  pavement  was 
up  again  in  Oxford  Street,  and  that  the 
omnibus  had  to  come  round  by  the  back 
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slums.  But  lie  would  not  stand  it,  sir. 
He  muttered  sometbing  about  frivolous 
excuse,  and  docked  me  three-and-six, 
before  you  could  say  knife." 

"  Tbe  cbief  was  asking-  for  you  about 
ten  minutes  ago,"  said  Mr.  Bentle ;  "  be 
wanted  a  copy  of  Laforet's  account.  No, 
you  can't  go  in  now,"  be  continued,  as  Mr. 
Smowle  was  about  to  rise  from  bis  seat ; 
"  be  bas  got  some  one  witb  bim,  and  tbere 
is  anotber  fellow  waiting  to  see  bim." 

"Wbat,  tbat  seedy-looking  customer?" 
said  Mr.  Smowle,  looking  round  in  tbe 
direction  in  wbicb  bis  friend  bad  jerked 
bis  bead.  "  If  I  were  Rummy,  I  sbould 
keep  a  sbarp  look-out,  lest  be  sbould 
bolt  witb  tbe  poker,  or  put  some  of  tbe 
coals  in  bis  pocket." 

"  Don't  you  know  wbo  it  is  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Bentle. 

"Not  I,"  said  Smowle;  "be  looks  like 
a  bai'ber's  clerk  in  tbe  long  vacation." 

"  Tbat,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bentle,  "  is  a 
representative  of  tbe  palladium  of  our 
liberties,  one  of  the  members  of  tbe  p>ress- 
gang,  and  a  distinguished  professor  of 
black-mail.  He  edits  a  little  rag  called  tbe 
Weekly  War- Whoop ;  and  tbe  other  day 
he  called  on  my  cousin,  Dick  Trotter, 
wbo  is  the  actuary  of  tbe  Friendly  Grasp 
Insurance  Office.  '  I  was  pleased  to  see  so 
satisfactory  a  meeting  of  your  shareholders 
last  week,  Mr.  Trotter,'  be  said;  'and  I 
have  written  a  little  article  on  it  which 
you  might  like  to  look  over,'  and  he 
banded  Dick  a  proof  sheet.  '  Very  com- 
plimentary, indeed,'  said  Dick,  looking  at 
and  returning  it.  '  You  would  probably  like 
to  have  a  full  page  advertisement  in  our  next 
number  ? '  said  this  fellow  ;  '  and  to  take  a 
couple  of  thousand  of  tbe  issue  containing 
the  report  ? '  '  We  could  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort,'  said  Dick,  who  is  very  straight- 
forward. '  Ob,  indeed,'  said  tbe  editor. 
'  Thinking  there  might  perhaps  be  some 
difficulty  in  the  case,  I  have  prepared 
another  article  wbicb  you  might  like  to 
see,'  and  from  his  pocket  he  took  anotber 
proof  sheet,  containing  a  most  frightful 
blackguarding  of  tbe  Friendly  Grasp  and 
all  connected  witb  it." 

"Nice  man,"  said  Mr.  Smowle.  "  What 
did  the  actuary  do  ?  " 

"  Ordered  him  out  of  the  office,  and  told 
bim  to  go  sharp,  if  he  didn't  want  to  be 
kicked,"  said  Mr.  Bentle. 

"  That  is,  apparently,  just  wbat  Heath 
lias  done  now,"  said  Mr.  Smowle,  looking 
roiind  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  expression 
of  his  face.  Rummy  seems  to  find  it  very 
difficult  to  execute.     "  Tlicre's  the  chief," 


be  added,  as  Mr.  Heath  appeared  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  of  his  private  room, 
and  beckoned  Mr.  Towser  to  him;  "bow 
savage  he  looks  !  That  confounded  penny- 
a-liner  has  put  bim  out,  and  we  shall  have 
to  suffer  all  day  in  consequence." 

That  Mr.  Heath  was  vexed  no  one  wbo 
knew  him,  however  casually,  would  have 
had  a  difficulty  in  judging.  It  was  one  of 
bis  characteristics  to  allow  no  trace  of 
mental  emotion  to  disturb  bis  handsome, 
cold,  clear-cut  features,  to  be  found  in  his 
grave  and  impassive  demeanour;  but  now, 
when  Mr.  Towser  bad  left  the  room,  and 
the  door  had  closed  after  him,  tbe  bank 
manager  commenced  walking  up  and 
down,  with  a  scowling  brow  and  wi-itbing 
lips,  and  hands  which,  clasped  behind 
him,  were  knotted  together  and  plucking 
at  each  other  in  a  spasm  of  unrest.  The 
appearance  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the 
office,  had  been  modernised  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  but  little  of  the  fur- 
niture appertaining  to  it  in  Mr.  Middle- 
ham's  days  now  remained  ;  and  that  wbicb 
bad  taken  its  place  was  costly  and  elegant. 
Pendant  from  tbe  side  of  tbe  fireplace  were 
three  or  four  ornamental  gutta-percha 
tubes,  witb  ivory  mouth-pieces,  communi- 
cating witb  various  rooms  of  tbe  building. 
Applying  his  lips  to  one  of  these,  Mr. 
Heath  desired  tbat  Mr.  Hollebone  might 
be  sent  to  bim ;  then,  taking  bis  seat  at 
tbe  handsome  mahogany  desk  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  room,  he  leant  back  in  his 
chair,  crossed  his  arms,  let  his  cbiu  rest 
upon  his  breast,  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  tbe  simultaneous  entrance  of  a  little, 
common-place  looking  man,  having  the 
appearance  of  an  inferior  clerk  or  superior 
mechanic,  dressed  in  a  well-worn  suit  of 
rusty  black  ;  such  a  man  as  is  to  be  met 
by  the  score  in  tbe  great  thoroughfares 
after  work,  and  wbo  would  be  passed  by 
unnoticed  by  tbe  majority  of  the  wayfarers. 
He  clo.sed  the  door  softly  behind  him,  and, 
advancing  to  the  desk,  stood  waiting  for 
orders. 

"Ob,  you  are  here,  Hollebone,"  said  the 
manager,  looking  up.  "  When  did  you 
arrive  ?  " 

"  Late  last  evening,  sir." 

It  was  only  when  Mr.  Hollebone  spoke 
tbat  you  noticed  the  quickness  of  bis 
glance  and  the  sharp  intelligence  of  his 
face. 

"  And  you  saw  the  man  of  whom  you 
went  in  search  ?  " 

"  I  did,  so  recently  as  yesterday  morn- 
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"  Tlien  yon  must  have  crossed  from 
03teiul,Hollebonc,"said  IIoatL,  looking  up. 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,  sir,"  said  Holle- 
bone,  almost  betrayed  iuto  an  expression 
of  astonishment.  "  You  seem  to  be  as  well 
posted  up  as  I  am  in  the  matter." 

"  Not  at  all,"  sjiid  Mr.  Heath.  "  I  simply 
know  that  fact,  and  that  by  accident. 
Now,  let  me  hear  the  details  of  your  trip." 

"I  went  to  Brussels,"  said  Mr.  Holle- 
bone,  pulling  out  a  memorandum-book,  to 
which  he  made  frequent  reference  during 
his  conversation,  "  to  the  Hotel  de  Flandre, 
as  yon  told  me.  There  I  took  up  my 
quarters,  and  began  making  inquiries. 
The  captain  was  not  staying  in  the  house 
then,  though  the  concierge  knew  him  well 
enough,  and  had  seen  him  quite  recently — 
not  more  than  a  month  ago — when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  some  pigeon-matches  at 
Baden-Baden.  He  stopped  at  the  Flandre 
a  day  or  two  then,  and  seemed  in  good 
spirite,  and  pretty  flush  of  money  ;  but  the 
concierge  thought  he  must  have  come  to 
grief  in  Baden,  for  most  of  the  pigeon- 
shootera  were  back,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  captain.  I  got  acquainted 
with  two  or  three  Englishmen  at  a  tavern 
in  the  town ;  and,  from  one  of  them,  I 
heard  that  the  captain  had  been  hard  hit, 
betting  at  the  pigeon-matches,  and  had  sent 
to  Bi-ussela,  to  some  friends  of  his,  to 
lx)rrow  some  money  towards  helping  him 
home.  He  turned  up  while  I  was  there — 
not  at  the  Flandre  though — but  at  a  fifth- 
rate  little  tavern  in  the  town,  whore  the 
English  grooms  go  to  get  steaks  and  beer. 
He  was  very  shabby,  and  horribly  down 
on  his  luck;  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
for  me  to  get  an  introduction  to  him.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  paying  for  what  he 
drank." 

"Has  he  taken  to  drink?"  asked  Heath, 
quickly. 

"  He  has ;  very  kindly,  I  should  say," 
said  ilr.  Hellebone.  "  But  when,  follow- 
ing yonr  instructions,  I  tried  to  find  out 
who  were  the  friends  he  lived  amongst,  and 
generally  what  company  he  kept,  he  seemed 
to  turn  suspicious,  and  I  could  get  nothing 
out  of  him.  He  was  going  to  Ostend,  ho 
said,  for  he  liked  to  be  as  near  to  England 
as  possible,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
go  along  with  him.  We  were  there  three 
or  four  days  together,  and  u.sed  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  Digue.  The  sea-air  seemed 
to  do  him  good,  and  \\e  picked  up  a  little ; 
when,  two  days  ago,  as  I  was  sitting  at 
the  Pavilion,  up  came  the  captain  in  a 
most  excited  state.  He  had  seen  some 
news,  he  said,  in  an  English   paper — he 


wouldn't  tell  mo  what,  or  the  name  of  the 
paper — which  had  made  a  man  of  him. 
There  was  an  income  ready  to  his  hand, 
lie  said,  and  ho  should  never  want  money 
again.  This  news,  whether  it  was  worth 
anything  or  not,  seemed  completely  to 
upset  him.  Ho  took  to  drinking  heavily 
again ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  got  out  of  him,  and  I  thought  you 
might  be  anxious  to  know  where  he  was, 
I  left  him  and  came  back." 

"You  did  quite  right,  HoUebone,"  said 
Heath,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "You 
are  perfectly  sure  you  know  nothing  of 
the  news  which  worked  this  change  in  our 
friend  ?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  sir,"  replied 
Hollebone.  "  I  have  been  looking  through 
the  papei'S  of  about  that  date  since  I  came 
back,  but  could  find  nothing  that  could 
have  interested  the  captain ;  and  I  begin 
to  think  that,  whatever  it  was,  he  didn't 
hear  of  it  through  the  papers  at  all,  and 
merely  endeavoured  to  stall  me  off  with 
the  story." 

"  I  know  more  than  you  then,  my  good 
friend,  with  all  your  cleverness,"  muttered 
Heath  to  himself,  when  he  was  once  more 
alone  ;  "and  that  old  scoundrel,  drunkard 
though  he  be,  has  retained  sufficient  sense 
to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  only  to  use 
his  threats  where  he  thinks  they  may  be 
effective.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has 
dared  to  threaten  explicitly.  In  vague 
hints  he  has  been  prodigal  enough,  but  he 
has  never  previously  stated  so  plainly 
what  he  means." 

As  be  spoke  he  unlocked  one  of  the 
drawers  of  the  desk  at  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  taking  from  it  a  letter,  written 
in  a  shaky  hand,  on  foreign  paper,  spread 
it  out  before  him,  and  fell  for  its  reperusal. 
It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"47,  Rue  St.  Sebastien,  Ostend. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Hk ATir, — The  strict  business 
relations  to  which  you  have  insisted  on 
limiting  our  intercourse  can  scarcely,  you 
will  perhaps  think,  admit  of  my  addressing 
you  some  words  of  hearty  congratulation 
on  the  news  contained  in  a  paragraph  of 
an  English  weekly  newspaper,  which  has 
just  come  under  my  notice.  I  sliall  hope, 
however,  a  little  further  on,  to  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  not  transgressing  the 
regulation  which  you  thought  it  necessary 
to  lay  do\vn ;  and  in  the  meantime,  I  beg 
that  you  will  believe  that  I  have  heard, 
with  sincere  pleasure,  of  your  approaching 
marriage  to  a  lady,  who,  according  to 
report,  is  not  merely  beautiful,  but  very 
wealthy.     I  always  knew  that  your  distin- 
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gnisLecIqnalificationswonld  eventually  lead 
you  to  riches  and  fame,  though  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  the  result  has  been  accom- 
plished rather  sooner  than  I  anticipated. 

"  These,  you  will  say,  my  dear  Heath,  are 
but  the  polite  maunderings  of  an  old  fool, 
and  I  therefore  hasten  to  show  you  how 
these  remarks  bear  upon  the  great  topic  of 
business,  ■which  is  alone  to  be  the 'subject 
between  us.  I  have,  hitherto,  from  a  sense 
of  delicacy,  refrained  from  commenting 
upon  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  allowance 
■which  you  are  pleased  to  make  me ;  for, 
though  I  had  heard  from  time  to  time, 
from  friends  in  London,  of  the  improve- 
ment of  your  position,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  your  income,  I  knew  that  you 
had  only  bettered  yourself  at  the  cost  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety,  and  I 
felt  that  what  you  had  gained  yourself 
ought  to  be  spent  upon  yourself.  Under 
the  impending  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  however,  the  case 
assumes  a  different  aspect ;  you  will  have 
large  revenues  coming  in  with  delightful 
regularity  -without  any  exertion  of  your 
own ;  you  will  have  the  opportunity, 
should  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  it, 
of  retiring  from  work  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  and  enjoying  the  remainder  of 
your  life  in  ease  and  opulence.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration,  and  having 
regard  to  others  to  which  I  need  not  more 
particularly  alude,  I  feel  certain  you  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  the 
request  which  I  am  about  to  make  you — 
that  my  paltry  allowance  may  be  doubled  ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  feel  it  as  a 
reflection  upon  yourself,  that  a  man  with 
whom  you  are  connected  by  certain  ties  of 
kinship,  should  be  prohibited  from  making 
a  proper  appearance  in  the  world,  for 
want  of  the  neccssai-y  funds.  There  will 
bo  no  necessity  for  me  to  enlarge  upon 
this  point,  as  it  is  one  ■n'hich  will  com- 
mend itself  as  much  to  your  good  sense  as 
your  generosity.  I  may  mention  that  in  the 
event  of  your  compliance  I  shall  not  think 
of  coming  to  England,  but  shall  continue 
my  wanderings  on  the  continent,  or  I  might 
possibly  visit  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  I  address  to  you,  as  usual,  at  the  bank. 
I  suppose  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of 
the  desperado  by  whom  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  who  once  presided  over  its 
destinies  was  murdered.  Truth,  they  say, 
lives  at  the  bottom  of  a  well — or  pond  ! 


How  seldom  she  rises  to  the  surface  I 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Heath,  sincerely 
yours,  "Edward  Studlet." 

When  the  bank  manager  returned  this 
letter  to  the  drawer  his  face  was  blanched, 
and  his  lips  trembled  visibly.  "  There  is 
no  doubting  what  this  scoundrel  means. 
There  are  threats  enough  in  those  last  two 
paragraphs — occult  to  most,  but  perfectly 
legible  to  me — to  show  his  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  the  cards  he  holds,  and 
his  determination  to  play  them  unless  his 
demands  are  complied  with.  Double  the 
allowance  he  now  has !  He  would  be 
cheaply  bought  off  at  that ;  but  then  there 
is  the  impossibility  of  binding  down  a 
shuffling  villain  like  this,  and,  so  soon  as 
his  ready  money  was  exhausted,  he  would 
be  writing  for  more.  There  is  the  danger 
of  his  chattering,  too !  According  to 
Hollebone's  account  he  has  taken  to  drink, 
and  when  a  man  of  his  kind  falls  into  that 
condition  he  loses  all  power  of  reticence, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  not 
leak  out  in  his  babbling.  He  must  be  tem- 
porised with,  at  all  events  until  I  see  whe- 
ther I  shall  remain  here,  or  whether  I-myself 
might  not  take  a  somewhat  prolonged  trip 
to  what  this  fool  calls  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. The  bank  might  be  safely  left  in 
charge  of  Towser,  and  Grace  would  be  only 
too  delighted  to— What  is  it?"  he  asked, 
suddenly,  as  a  clerk  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  but  Rumbold  is  out  for  the  moment, 
and  there  is  a  lady  in  the  office  wishing  to 
see  yon." 

"  Asking  for  me  by  name  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Heath. 

"  Yes,  sir,  wishing  particularly  to  speak 
to  you,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Show  her  in,"  said  Heath.  "  This  must 
be  a  freak  of  Grace's,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "  Hitherto,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
persuade  her  to  come  down  to  the  bank, 
and  now  she  has  conceived  the  thought  of 
taking  me  unawares." 

The  door  of  the  room  opened  and  a  lady 
entered,  whose  figure  Heath  saw  at  once 
was  not  that  of  Grace,  but  of  ■W'hose  face 
he  could  tell  nothing,  as  she  was  closely 
veiled.  With  his  most  courteous  air  the 
bank  manager  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
had  commenced  his  sentence  with  "  May  I 
ask?"  when  the  lady  silently  raised  her  veil. 

Then  Mr.  Heath  fell  back  into  his  seat, 
gasping  out  the  one  word  "  Anne  !  " 
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CH-vrini:  v. 

Tun  little  p^ronp  round  Minnie's  sofa 
dispersed  as  ilr.  Diamond  came  forward. 
He  was  barely  known  by  sight  to  most  of 
them,  and  merely  bowed  gravely  and 
shyly,  without  speaking. 

"Who's  that  ?"  asked  Colonel  Whistler, 
in  a  loud  whisper,  of  his  eldest  niece. 
"  Eh  ?  oh  !  ah  !  second  master — yes,  yes, 
yes  ;  to  be  sure  !  "  And  the  gallant  gen- 
tleman walked  off  to  the  eard-room,  and 
joined  the  party  at  Mrs.  Dockett's  table, 
where  there  was  a  vacant  place.  It  must 
be  owned  tliat  the  colonel's  appearance 
was  by  no  means  rapturously  hailed  there. 
He  was  a  notoriously  bad  player.  I'ate, 
however,  allotted  him  as  a  partner  to  Mr. 
Warlock.  Mrs.  Dockett  and  Mr.  Smith 
exchanged  glances  of  satisfaction,  and  the 
gloom  on  ilr.  Warlock's  brow  perceptibly 
deepened  as  the  colonel,  polite,  smiling, 
and  eager  for  the  fraj-,  took  his  seat  oppo- 
site to  that  clerical  victim. 

"Algy,  give  Mr.  Diamond  your  chair," 
said  Miss  Bodkin.  It  was  in  this  imperious 
manner  that  she  occasionally  addressed 
her  young  friend.  In  her  eyes  he  was 
still  a  school-boy.  And  then  she  was  four 
years  his  senior,  and  had  been  a  young 
woman  grown  when  he  was  still  playing 
marbles  and  munching  toffy. 

Algy  by  no  means  considered  himself  a 
school-boy.  but  he  bad  excellent  tact  and 
temper.  He  rose  directly,  shook  hands 
with  his  tutor,  and  then,  standing  opposite 
to  Minnie,  put  his  knuckles  to  his  fore- 
head, after  the  fashion  in  vogue  amongst 


rustic  chihh'cn  by  way  of  salute,  and  said 
meekly,  "  Yes'm,  please'm." 

Minnie  laughed.  "youdon'tmind,doyon, 
Algernon  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  Not  at  all.  Miss  Bodkin.  You  have 
merely  cast  another  blight  over  my  young 
existence.  I  am  growing  to  look  like  the 
I'everend  Peter,  in  consequence  of  your  ill- 
usage.  Don't  you  perceive  a  ghastly  hue 
upon  my  brow  ?  No  ?  Ah,  well,  you 
would  if  you  had  any  feeling.  Here,  let 
mo  put  this  cushion  better  for  you.  Will 
that  do  ?  " 

"  Capitally,  thanks.  And,  look  here, 
Algy ;  I  can't  bear  any  music  to-night,  so 
will  you  get  mamma  to  set  the  McDougalls 
down  to  a  round  game  ?  Anil  play  your- 
self, there's  a  good  boy  ! " 

"  Oh,  Minnie,  you  ought  to  have  been 
Mrs.  Nero.  There  never  was  such  a 
tyrant.  Well,  Pawkins  and  I  must  make 
ourselves  agreeable,  I  suppose.  For  Eng- 
land, home,  and  beauty — here  goes  !  " 
And  Algernon  speedily  had  the  two  Miss 
McUougalls,  and  Mr.  Pawkins,  and  Alc- 
thea  Dockett  engaged  in  a  game  of  vingt- 
et-un — played  iu  a  very  infantine  manner 
by  the  first-named  ladies,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  business-like  gravity  by  little 
Alethea,  who  liked  to  win. 

Mr.  Diamond  looked  at  the  group  with 
his  hand  over  his  month  after  his  habit. 

"Isn't  he  a  nice  fellow?"  asked  Minnie, 
watching  Mr.  Diamond's  face  curiously. 

"  Errington  ?" 

"  Of  course  !  " 

"  Very." 

"  But  now,  tell  me — do  sit  down  hero ;  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  You  come  so  sel- 
dom.   1  wonder  why  you  came  to-night  ?  '' 

"I  chanced  to  meet  Mrs.  Bodkin  in  tlio 
street,  and  she  asked  me  so  pressingly — 
she  is  so  good  !" 
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Minnie's  face  wore  a  pained  look.  "  It 
is  a  pity  mamma  should  have  teased  yon," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Matthew  Diamond  took  no  notice  of 
the  words.  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear 
them.  "  I  am  not  fit  to  go  to  evening 
parties,"  he  continued.  "  The  very 
wax-lights  dazzle  me.  I  feel  like  a  bat 
or  an   owl." 

"  Too  wise  for  your  company,  that 
means  ! " 

"How  can  you  say  so  ?  No  :  I  assure 
you  I  was  compared  to  an  owl  the  other 
evening  by  a  lady,  and  I  felt  the  justice  of 
the  comparison." 

"  By  a  lady  !  What  lady  ?  " 
Mr.  Diamond  smiled  a  little  amused 
smile  at  the  authoritative  tone  of  the  ques- 
tion. Minnie  did  not  see  it.  She  was 
leaning  her  elbow  on  a  cushion,  and  had 
her  face  turned  towards  Mr.  Diamond ; 
but  her  eyes,  which  usually  looked  out, 
open  and  unabashed,  were  half  veiled  by 
their  lids. 

"  The  lady  was  Mrs.  Errington,"  an- 
swered the  tutor,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  She  called  you  an  owl  ?  That  eagle  ? 
Well,  she  has  this  aquiline  quality;  I  believe 
she  could  stare  the  sun  himself  out  of 
countenance  !  " 

"  You  were  asking  me  to  tell  you " 

said  Mr.  Diamond. 

"  To  tell  me ?     Oh,  yes  ;  about  the 

Methodist  preacher.      That   cai'icature   is 
not  like  him,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  vulgar  conception 
of  the  man." 

"  And  the  man  is  not  vulgar  ?  I  am 
glad  of  that !     Tell  me  about  him." 

MatthewDiamond  had  heard  the  preacher 
more  than  once.  The  first  time  had  been 
by  chance  on  Whit  Meadow.  The  other 
times  were  in  the  crowded,  close  AVesleyan 
chapel,  into  which  he  had  penetrated  at 
the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  personal  incon- 
venience, so  greatly  had  Powell's  elo- 
quence impressed  him. 

"  The  man  is  like  a  flame  of  fire,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  wonderful !  He  must  be  like 
Garrick,  according  to  the  descriptions  I 
have  heard.  And,  then,  this  fellow  is  so 
handsome — wild  and  oriental-looking.  I 
always  long  to  clap  a  turban  on  his  head, 
anda  great  flowing  robe  overhisshoulders." 
Minnie  listened  eagerly,  with  parted  lips, 
to  all  that  Diamond  would  tell  her  of  the 
preacher. 

"  That  is  for  his  manner,"  she  said,  at 
length.     "  Now,  as  to  the  matter  ?  " 
Mr.  Diamond  paused.     "  The  man  is  an 


enthusiast,    you     know,"    he     answered, 
gravely. 

"  But  as  to  his  doctrine  ?  Give  me  some 
idea  of  the  kin(l  of  thing  he  says." 
"  Not  now." 

"  Yes  ;  now.     This  moment !  " 
"  Excuse  me ;  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
subject  now." 

Minnie  raises  her  brown  eyes  to  his 
steel-grey  ones,  and  then  drops  her  own 
quickly. 

"  Will  you  ever  ?  "  she  asks,  meekly. 
"  Perhaps.  I  don't  know." 
Miss  Bodkin  is  not  accustomed  to  be 
answered  with  such  unceremonious  curt- 
ness  ;  but,  perhaps  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  Mr.  Diamond's  blunt  disregard 
of  her  requests  (in  that  house  Minnie's 
requests  have  the  weight  of  commands) 
does  not  ruffle  her.  She  bears  it  with  the 
most  perfect  sweetness,  and  proceeds  to 
discourse  of  other  things. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  a  pity,"  she  says, 
"  that  Algernon  Errington  should  have 
refused  his  cousin's  offer  ?  " 
"  A  great  pity — for  him." 
"  Ah  !  you  think  Mr.  Pilthorpe  of 
Bristol  is  not  to  be  condoled  with  on  the 
occasion  ?" 

Mr.  Diamond's  firmly  closed  lips  remain 
immovable. 

Minnie  looks  at  him  wistfully,  and  then 
says  suddenly,  "  Do  you  know  I  like  Algy 
very  much  !  There  is  something  so 
bright  and  winning  and  gay  about  him  ! 
I  have  known  him  so  long — ever  since  he 
came  hei-e  as  a  small  child  in  a  frock. 
And  papa  knew  his  father,  Dr.  Errington. 
He  was  a  very  clever  man,  a  brilliant 
talker,  and  greatly  sought  after  in  society. 
Algy  inherits  all  that.  And  he  has — what 
they  say  his  father  had  not — a  temper 
that  is  almost  perfect,  thoroughly  sound 
and  sweet.     I  wish  you  liked  him." 

"Who  tells  you  that  I  do  not  like  him  ? 
You  are  mistaken  in  fancying  so.  I  think 
Errington  one  of  the  most  winning  fellows 
I  ever  knew  in  my  life." 

"  Y-yes  ;  but  you  don't  think  so  well  of 
him  as  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ! 
And  pardon  me.  Miss  Bodkin,  but  you 
don't  know — ■ — " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  your  thoughts 
on  the  subject!"  interrupts  Minnie  quickly, 
and  with  a  bright,  mischievous  glance. 
"  Forgive  my  interrupting  you ;  but  when 
I  am  to  have  a  cold  shower-bath,  I  like  to 
pull  the  string  myself.  Now  it's  over." 
"You  think  me  a  terrible  bear,"  says 
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Diamond,  looking  down  on  her  beautiful, 
animated  face. 

"  Ah !  take  care.  If  I  know  nolhinjif 
about  yonr  thoughts,  how  do  you  pi-etend 
to  guess  mine  ?  Besides,  I  am  not  so 
zoological  in  my  choice  of  epithets  as  your 
friend,  Mrs.  Errington.  Papa  nearly  quar- 
relled with  that  lady  on  the  subject  of 
Algy's  going  away.  Hut,  you  know,  it  is  not 
all  Mrs.  Errington's  fault.  Algy  chooses 
to  try  his  fortune  nnder  the  auspices  of 
Loixl  Seely — lean  see  that  plainly  enough. 
And  what  Algy  chooses  his  mother  chooses. 
He  has  been  terribly  spoiled." 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune -" 

"  To  be  spoiled  ?  " 

"  For  him  to  have  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  a  child.  Otherwise  he  might  not 
have  been  so  pampered :  though  fathers 
spoil  their  children  sometimes  !  " 

"  Jline  spoils  me,  I  think.  But  then  there 
is  an  excuse,  after  all,  for  spoiling  me." 

"My  dear  iliss  Bodkin,  you  cannot 
suppose  that  I  had  any  such  meaning." 

"  Ton  ?  Oh,  no  !  You  are  honest : 
yon  never  speak  in  iauendocs.  But  it  is 
true,  you  know.  My  father  and  mother 
have  spoiled  me.  Poor  father  and  mother  ! 
I  am  but  a  miserable,  frail  little  craft  for 
them  to  have  ventured  so  much  love  and 
devotion  in  ! " 

It  was  not  in  mortal  man — not  even  in 
mortal  man  whose  heart  was  filled  with  a 
passion  for  another  wo  .nan — to  refrain 
from  a  tender  glance  and  a  soft  tone,  in 
answer  to  Minnie's  pathetic  little  plaint. 
Her  beauty  and  her  intellect  might  be 
resisted :  her  helplessness,  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  peculiar  affliction,  could  not  be. 

"Ah!"  said  ^Matthew  Diamond;  "who 
would  not  embark  all  their  freight  of 
affection  in  such  a  venture  as  the  hope 
that  you  would  love  them  again  ?  I  think 
your  parents  are  paid." 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Diamond's 
calm,  grave  face  raised  an  indefinite  ex- 
pectation in  the  beholder.  When  he  said 
those  words  to  Minnie  Bodkin,  you  would 
have  thought,  if  you  had  been  watching 
him,  that  yon  had  found  the  key  of  the 
puzzle,  and  that  an  ineffable  tenderness 
was  the  secret  that  lay  hid  beneath  that 
grave  mask.  The  stem  month  smiled, 
the  stern  eyes  beamed,  the  straight  brows 
were  lifted  in  a  compassionate  curve, 
^[innie  had  never  seen  his  face  with  that 
look  on  it,  and  the  change  in  it  gave  her  a 
curious  pang,  half  of  pain,  half  of  plea- 
sure. Strong  conflicting  feelings  battled 
in  her.     She  was  strung  to  a  high  pitch 


of  excitement ;  and  her  eyes  brightened, 
and  her  pulse  beat  quicker — all  for  a  look, 
a  smile,  a  beam  of  the  eye  from  this  stiiid, 
quiet  schoolmaster !  What  do  wo  know 
of  the  thought  in  our  neighbour's  brain  ? 
of  the  thrill  that  makes  his  heart  flutter  ? 
We  do  not  care  for  this  air-bubble.  How 
can  he  ?  It  is  yonder  beautiful  trans- 
parent ball,  all  radiant  with  prismatic 
colours,  that  wo  expend  our  breath  upon. 
Up  it  goes — up,  up,  UJ3 — look  !  No  ;  our 
stupid  neighbour  is  watching  his  own  airy 
sphere,  which  is  not  nearly  .so  beautiful ; 
and  which,  we  know,  wall  burst  presently! 

The  game  of  vingt-et-un  comes  to  an 
end.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
whist-players  break  up,  and  come  troop- 
ing into  the  drawing-room  ;  trooping  and 
talking  rather  noisily,  to  say  the  truth,  as 
though  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the 
silence  which  Doctor  Bodkin  insists  upon 
during  the  classic  game.  Mrs.  Bodkin 
bustles  up  to  her  daughter ;  hopes  she  is 
not  tired ;  thinks  she  looks  a  little  fagged ; 
wonders  why  she  did  not  have  any  music, 
as  she  generally  likes  Rose  McDougall's 
Scotch  ballads ;  supposes  Mr.  Diamond 
preferred  not  to  play,  as  she  sees  he  has 
been  sitting  out,  and  trusts  he  has  not 
been  bored. 

But  of  all  the  people  present,  Mrs.  Bod- 
kin alone  guesses  that  .Minnie  has  enjoyed 
her  evening,  and  why.  And,  with  her 
motber's  and  woman's  instinct,  she  knows 
that  Minnie's  pleasure  would  have  been 
spoiled  by  guessing  that  it  had  been 
guessed.  For  the  rest,  this  small  anxious- 
faced  woman  cares  but  little.  She  would 
tear  your  feelings  to  mince-meat  to  feed 
the  fancies  of  her  daughter,  as  ruthlessly 
as  any  maternal  \-ixen  would  slay  a  chicken 
for  her  cubs ;  although,  for  herself,  no 
hare  is  milder  or  more  timid. 

The  Jliss  McDougalls  are  in  good 
spirits.  They  have  won,  and  they  have 
had  the  two  young  men  all  to  themselves, 
for  Ally  Dockett  in  short  frocks  doesn't 
count.  Also  Minnie  Bodkin  has  kept 
aloof.  That  bright  lamp  of  hers  is  not 
favourable  to  such  twinkling  little  rush- 
lights as  Rose  and  Violet  are  able  to  dis- 
play. Bnt  this  evening  they  have  not 
been  quenched  by  a  superior  luminary, 
and  are  quite  radiant  and  cheerful.  Dr. 
Bodkin,  too,  is  contented  in  his  lofty 
manner ;  for  there  has  been  no  music,  and 
ho  has  enjoyed  his  nibber  in  peace.  Colonel 
Whistler  has  lost,  but  the  stakes  are 
always  modest  at  Dr.  Bodkin's  table,  and 
he  doesn't  mind  it.     Over  the  feelings  of 
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tbe  Rev.  Peter  Warlock  it  -will,  perhaps,  be 
best  to  draw  a  veil.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man stalks  in,  and  sits  down  in  a  corner, 
whence  he  can  stare  at  Minnie  unobserved. 
It  is  the  only  comfort  he  enjoys  throughout 
the  evening.  And  for  this  he  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  submit  to  the  peine  forte 
et  dure  of  playing  whist,  with  Colonel 
Whistler  for  his  partner. 

Mrs.  Errington  sails  towards  Minnie's 
sofa,  and  suddenly  stops  short,  and  opens 
her  eyes  very  wide. 

!Mr.  Diamond,  who  is  the  object  of  her 
gaze,  rises  and  bows.  "  Good  evening, 
madam,"  he  says,  unable  to  repress  a 
smile  at  her  manifest  astonishment  on 
beholding  him  there. 

"Why,  how  do  yoii  do,  Mr.  Diamond  ? 
Dear  me  !  I  little  expected  to  see  you  this 
eveuing.  Dear  Minnie,  how  are  you  now? 
Well,  this  is  a  surprise  ! " 

Then,  as  Mr.  Diamond  moves  away, 
Mrs.  Errington  takes  his  chair  beside 
Minnie,  and  says  to  her  confidentially — 
"  Now,  I  hope,  Minnie,  you  won't  owe  me 
a  grudge  for  it;  but  I  must  confess  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  you  wouldn't 
have  had  that  gentleman  to  entertain  this 
evening." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  cries 
Minnie,  with  scant  ceremony,  and  flashes 
an  impatient  glance  at  the  lady's  soft, 
smiling,  self-satisfied  visage. 

"  My  dear,  I  advised  him  to  come  here 
a  little  oftener.  I  think  he  felt  diffident, 
you  know,  and  all  that.  Poor  man,  he  is 
rather  daill,  although  Algy  is  always  crying 
up  his  talents.  But  it  really  is  kind  to 
bring  him  forward  a  little.  I  asked  him 
to  tea  the  other  night.  Tou  see  he  must 
feel  it  a  good  deal  when  people  are  affable, 
and  so  on,  for" — here  her  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper — "he  told  me  himself  that  he  had 
been  a  sizar." 

With  all  which  benevolent  remarks. 
Miss  Bodkin  is,  of  course,  highly  delighted. 
She  does  not  forget  them  either ;  for 
after  the  negus  has  been  drunk,  and  the 
sandwiches  eaten,  and  the  company  has 
departed,  she  says  to  her  father,  "  Papa, 
was  Mr.  Diamond  a  sizar  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  child.  Very  likely. 
None  the  worse  for  that,  if  ho  were." 

"  The  worse  !  No  !  "  returns  Minnie, 
with  a  superb  smile. 

"  Who  says  he  was  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Errington." 

"  Pooh  !  Ten  to  one  it  isn't  true  thou. 
She  has  her  good  points,  poor  woman,  but 
the  Ancrams  are  all  liars ;  every  one  of 


them  !  Greatest  liars  in  all  the  Midland 
Counties.    It  runs  in  the  family,  like  gout." 

"  It  does  not  seem  likely,  certainly,  that 
Mr.  Diamond  should  have  confided  the 
circumstance  to  Mrs.  Errington,"  observed 
Minnie,  thoughtfully. 

"  Confided  !  No ;  I  never  knew  a  man 
less  likely  to  confide  anything  to  anybody." 

"  However,  after  all,  it  is  a  thing  which 
all  the  world  might  know,  i,sn't  it,  papa  r  " 

Dr.  Bodkin  was  not  interested  in  the 
question.  He  gave  a  great  loud  yawn, 
and  declared  it  was  time  for  Minnie  to  go 
to  bed. 

"  It  doesn't  follow  that  I'm  sleepy 
because  you  yawn,  papa ! "  she  said  saucily. 

"  Tou  are  tired  though,  puss  !  I  see  it 
in  your  face.  Go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Bodkin, 
got  Minnie  oif  to  rest." 

He  bent  to  kiss  his  daughter,  and  bid 
her  good  night. 

"  Say  '  God  bless  '  me,  papa,"  she  whis- 
pered, drawing  his  head  down  and  kissing 
his  forehead. 

"  Don't  I  always  say  it  ?  God  bless 
you,  my  darling  !  " 

There  were  tears  in  Minnie's  eyes  as  she 
turned  her  head  away  among  her  cushions. 
But  nobody  saw  them.  She  talked  to  the 
maid  who  undressed  her,  about  Mr.  Powell, 
the  Methodist  preacher,  and  asked  her  if 
she  had  heard  him,  and  what  the  folks 
said  about  him  in  the  town. 

"  No,  Miss  Minnie.  I've  never  heard 
him.  And  I  know  master  wouldn't  think 
it  right  for  any  of  us  to  be  going  to  a 
dissenting  chapel.  But  I  do  think  as 
there's  some  good  to  be  got  there,  miss. 
For  my  brother  Richard — him  that  lives 
groom  at  Pudcombe  Hal! — he  went  and 
got — got  'conversion,'  I  think  they  call  it, 
at  Mr.  Powell's.  And  since  then  he's 
never  touched  a  drop  of  liquor,  nor  a  bad 
word  never  comes  out  of  his  mouth.  And 
he  says  he's  quite  happy  and  comfortable 
in  his  mind,  miss." 

"  Is  he  ?     How  I  envy  him  !  " 


ODD  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

IN   TWO    rAHTS.     TART   I. 

Bearinc;  carefully  in  mind  the  privilege 
of  Parliament,  I  am  yet  tempted  by  recent 
events  to  evoke  from  the  shadows  of  the 
past  the  ghosts  of  tbosequaint  and  singuLor, 
if,  often,  brave  and  accomplished  men,  who 
have,  from  timo  to  time,  contributed,  by 
their  peculiarities,  to  the  astonishment  or 
amusement  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  and 
of  the  nation  at  large.  Many  figures,  which 
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loom  large  and  godlike  through  the  mist  of 
history,  reveal  a  host  of  very  human  oddities 
when  looked  at  through  the  spectacles 
kindly  transmitted  to  us  by  their  coiitcm- 
porarien.  The  great  Pitt,  in  his  latter  days, 
wears  a  curiously  histrionic  aspect;  Pitt 
the  Second,  "  renowned  for  ruining  Great 
Britain  gratis,"  appears  as  "  the  boy ; " 
Lord  Bath  as  the  thoughtless  politician 
who  allowed  himself  to  bo  "kicked  up 
into  the  Lords;  "  and  the  courtly  Chester- 
field as  a  rash  youth  indulging  in  a  stump 
oration.  At  one  period  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commons  were  pervaded  by  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  at  another  they  were 
illumined  by  the  inspiration  of  wine.  In 
the  days  of  Lord  Xorth,  honourable 
members  went  down  to  the  House  in 
court  suits,  orders  and  ribands — blue  and 
red — to-day  a  seedy  overcoat  and  a  shock- 
ing bad  hat  may  veil  the  majestic  propor- 
tions of  a  cabinet  minister. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  has,  at  all  times, 
been  composed  of  those  whom  I  may  not 
irreverently  call  the  Great  Inarticulates. 

Single-speech  Hamilton  waited  for  a 
■whole  year  before  he  delivered  that  famous 
oration  which  has  immortalised  him  ;  but 
he  was  not  possessed  of  the  patience  of 
Hare,  the  friend  of  Fox.  The  latter 
famous  speaker,  when  congratulated  on 
the  effect  of  a  splendid  speech,  would  say, 
quietly,  "  Wait  till  you  hear  Hare  " — who 
had  been  his  old  schoolfellow  at  Eton,  and 
whose  brilliant  rhetoric  was  expected  to 
throw  even  Fox  into  the  shade ;  but  Hare 
never  started  from  his  "form."  Another 
Etonian  celebrity,  Bobns  Smith,  made  an 
effort,  but  halted,  stammered,  and  broke 
down  badly  —  hopelessly  mnte  for  the 
future.  The  immortal  Gibbon  was  at 
first  not  disinclined  to  become  a  talking 
member,  and  wrote,  "If  my  confidence 
was  equal  to  my  eloquence,  and  my 
eloquence  to  my  knowledge,  perhaps  I 
might  make  no  very  intolerable  speaker. 
At  all  events  I  shall  try  lo  expose  my- 
self. '  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum,  nun- 
quamne  reponam  ; '  "  but  this  ardour  soon 
cooled  down.  In  plain  language,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Decline  and  Fall  allowed 
himself  to  be  crowded  out  by  the  Noisy 
Emptinesses.  "  There  was  an  inundation 
of  speakers  —  young  speakers  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  —  that  neither  Lord 
George  Germaino  nor  myself  could  tiiid 
room  for  a  single  word."  Later  on  he 
despaired.  "As  yet  I  have  been  mnte. 
In    the    course   of   our    American  affairs 


I  have  sometimes  had  a  wish  to  speak  ; 
but,  though  I  felt  tolerably  prepared 
as  to  the  matter,  I  dreaded  to  expose  my- 
self in  the  manner,  iiud  remained  in  my 
sciit,  safe  but  inglorious;  upon  the  whole, 
though,  I  still  believe  I  shall  try.  I  doubt 
whether  nature — not  that  in  some  instances 
I  am  ungrateful — has  given  me  the  talents 
of  an  orator,  and  I  feel  that  I  came  into 
Parliament  much  too  late  to  exert  them." 
At  the  period  referred  to  Gibbon  was 
thirty-seven,  and  soon  after  gave  up  all 
hope  of  speaking  in  the  Hou.se.  "  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "one 
of  the  first  wits  in  this  country,  got  into 
Parliament,  and  never  opened  his  mouth." 
"For  my  own  part,"  saith  Boswell,  with 
his  usual  pragmatical  dulness,  "  I  think 
it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
speak  than  to  try  and  fail,  as  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  fight  than  to  fight  and 
be  beaten." 

The  vice  of  the  present  day  is  certainly 
neither  shyness  nor  brevity.  On  sub- 
jects of  comparatively  slight  importance 
parliamentary  orators  dilate  at  unrea- 
sonable length.  There  is  a  good  rule 
against  this  insufferable  prolixity :  "  If 
any  one  speak  too  long  and  speak  within 
the  matter,  he  may  not  be  cut  off ;  but 
if  he  be  long  and  ont  of  the  matter, 
then  may  the  Speaker  gently  admonish 
him  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  or  the 
business  of  the  House,  and  pray  him  to 
make  as  short  as  he  may."  But,  unhappily, 
this  rule  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
the  House  has  now  no  practical  remedy 
but  a  count-out,  and  the  defensive  laws 
against  reading  a  written  speech  or  speak- 
ing in  a  sitting  posture.  The  necessity  of 
the  practice  of  counting  out  is  shown  in 
several  remarkable  instances.  On  one 
occasion  an  unmerciful  orator,  haranguing 
to  empty  benches,  whispered  to  a  friend, 
"I  am  speaking  to  posterity."  "If  you  go 
on  at  this  rate,"  replied  the  friend,  "you 
will  see  your  audience  before  you."  It  is 
recorded  of  Hartley,  the  most  prosaic  and 
"  everlasting  "  of  speakers,  that  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  left  the  House  as  he  rose  to  speak, 
rode  to  Wimbledon,  dined,  rode  back, 
and  found  the  unconscionable  talker  still 
prosing  on  to  a  select  and  patient  few. 
On  another  occasion,  when  ho  had  all  but 
cleared  the  House,  and  wished  some  clause 
in  the  Riot  Act  to  be  read,  "  You  have  read 
it  already,"  exclaimed  Burke;  "the  mob  is 
dispersed."  Curiously  enough,  Burke  was 
himself  so  outrageous  an  offender  in  this 
direction  that    ho   was    nicknamed  "  the 
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dinner-bell " — so  promptly  -were  honour- 
able members  afiected  by  the  fine  rich 
brogue  in  which  he  poured  out  his  elo- 
quent periods  and  multitudinous,  if  some- 
times rather  mixed,  metaphors. 

At   the    present    date,    when    men    are 
content  to  remain  at  school  till  they  are 
nearly  a  quarter  of   a  century  old,   it  is 
curious  to  find  that  previously  to  the  Act 
passed  shortly  after  the   Revolution,   the 
House  was  inundated  by  members  whose 
excessive  youth  gave   great   umbrage   to 
the   surly  Puritans.     By  this  statute,  the 
election  of  all  members  not  of  full  age  is 
rendered  null  and  void.     The  Convention 
must  have  been  of  mature  age,  eight  years 
having  elapsed  since  the  last  of   Charles 
the    Second's   Parliaments,  as  none   were 
convened  bat   those    who  had  sat  in    the 
Parliaments    of    that   and  the    preceding 
reign.     Thus  was  carried  out,  on  the  final 
expulsion     of     the     Stuarts,     a    measure 
earnestly  desired  by  the  first  of  that  line, 
who  cautioned  Parliament  of  the  ill  effect 
of  the  House  being  supplied  with  "  young 
and  inexperienced  men,  that  are  not  ripe 
and  mature  for  so  grave  a  council."     This 
counsel    was    repeated    by    Charles,    but 
there  is   little  doubt  that  both  father  and 
son    were   actuated — not    by  a  hatred  of 
youth  and  inexperience — but  by  a  kingly 
horror  of  that  freedom,  not  to  say  license 
of  speech,  in  which  the  younger  members 
were  prone  to  indulge.     In  the  tenth  year 
of    King    James,    there    was    an    account 
taken    of     forty     gentlemen,    not    above 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  some  not  exceed- 
ing sixteen,  which  moved  Recorder  Martin 
to  deliver  himself  as  follows :   "  It  was  the 
ancient  custom  for  old  men  to  make  laws 
for   young    men;    but    now    the    ease    is 
altered,   and   children  are  elected  into  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,   who  come  to 
invade    and   invert  nature,   and  to   enact 
laws    to    govern    their    fathers."     At    a 
later     date,    Prynne    and    other    Puritan 
elders  of  the  sourest  type   observed  that 
"  Parliament   was    not    a   place    to    enter 
whelps    in."      In   spite   of   these    growls, 
many  young  men  sat  during  the  Common- 
wealth, one  of  whom  stood  up  and  "  told 
a   story   of   Cain  and  Abel,  and  made  a 
speech,  nobody  knew  to  what   purpose  ;  " 
but  the   honour  of  youth  was  well  main- 
tained by  Lord  Falkland,  whose  admission, 
in   1658,   was  violently  opposed  by  some, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  "  sown  his 
wildcats."     He  replied,   promptly,   "If  I 
have  not,  I  may  sow  them  in  this  House, 
^■hcre  there  are  plenty  of  geese  to  pick 


them  up."  Other  young  men  triumphantly 
vindicated  the  truth  that  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  wisdom,  oratory  flourishes 
better  in  the  green  tree  than  in  the  diy. 
Waller,  not  only  an  admirable  poet,  but 
a  brilhant  speaker,  drew  thunders  of 
applause  from  the  house  before  he  was 
seventeen ;  and  the  first  Lord  Shaftesbury 
swayed  his  audience  with  iiTesistible 
power  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  honourable  members  were 
very  young.  James  Herbert  sat  in  the  Pen- 
sioners' Parliament  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ; 
and  Lord  Torrington  is  said  to  have 
been  but  fourteen  when  he  took  part 
in  a  debate.  These  extreme  cases  pro- 
bably helped  to  bring  about  the  7th 
of  William  III. ;  but  for  a  long  while 
after  the  Act  was  passed,  members 
were  admitted  who  were  certainly  under 
age.  The  famous  Lord  Chesterfield, 
then  Lord  Stanhope,  was  undoubtedly 
elected  when  he  was  not  of  full  age, 
and  certainly  gave  slight  promise  of  his 
future  career  in  the  oration  which  he 
had  studied  for  a  month  beforehand. 
Attacking  the  Oxford  ministry,  he  de- 
clared that  "  he  never  wished  to  spill  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  countrymen,  much 
less  the  hlood  of  any  iiohleinaii,  but  that 
he  was  persuaded  the  safety  of  his  country 
required  that  examples  should  be  made  of 
those  who  had  betrayed  it  in  so  infamous 
a  manner."  This  violent  onslaught  was 
met  in  the  most  strategic  manner  by  the 
opposite  party,  of  whom  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  the  personage  mainly  pointed 
at.  As  soon  as  Stanhope  had  done  speak- 
ing, he  was  called  aside,  complimented, 
and  told  that  he  was  under  age,  but  that 
there  was  no  disposition  to  expose  him, 
unless  he  attempted  to  vote.  Lord  Stan- 
hope, who  knew  that  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  made  no  reply  but  a  low  bow, 
quitted  the  House  directly,  and  went  to 
Paris. 

Similar  indulgence  is  said  to  have  been 
shown  to  Fox,  who  was  smuggled  into  the 
House  at  nineteen.  St.  John,  Pulteney, 
Windham,  Charles  Town.shend,  the  two 
Pitts,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Canning,  Brougham, 
Peel,  and  Stanley,  all  trod  the  arena  of  debate 
in  the  flush  of  manhood.  Lawyers  excepted, 
Burke  is  the  only  mstance  of  an  orator  of 
the  first  rank  who  did  not  gain  a  scat  till 
thirty-six.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bright 
nearly  approached  that  age,  being  thirty- 
three  when  he  was  returned  for  Durham ; 
but  his  training  during  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
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Bgitntion  had  already  developed  his  extra- 
oniiimiy   oratorical   power. 

Tlic  duty  of  keopiug  orators,  youn<^  and 
old,  within  the  proper  bounds  of  good  beha- 
viour, has  not  infrequently  proved  aditlicult 
task.  One  of  the  tremendous  bolts  launched 
by  the  Speaker  against  an  unruly  member  is 
tlie  threat  that  he  will  name  him.  Arthur 
Ouslow  used  to  fulminate  in  the  deepest 
baritone,  "  Order,  sir ;  I  will  name  you 
presently;  order,  order;  I  will  name  you." 
On  one  occasion  an  inquisitive  rebel,  using 
the  privilege  of  a  veryyoung  member,  asked 
him  what  would  actually  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  the  Speaker  should  name  him. 
The  Speaker,  after  a  grave  pause,  replied 
in  a  spirit  of  solemn  fun,  "  The  Lord  in 
Heaven  only  knows."  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
member  for  Southampton  found  out  to  his 
co.st  what  was  the  consequence  of  being 
"  named."  Entering  the  House  in  a  very 
"  after  dinner  "  state,  this  humorous 
gentleman,  in  a  stage  'whisper,  compared 
the  Speaker  in  his  wig  to  an  owl  in  an  ivy- 
bush.  Some  say  that  he  called  upon  him 
for  a  song.  The  unhappy  Fuller  was  at 
once  "  named,"  and  handed  over  to  the 
sergeant.  The  next  day  the  Speaker, 
Charles  Abbott,  administered  a  severe  and 
dignified  rebuke  to  the  culprit. 

Few  more  eccentric  members  ever  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  than  that  Mr. 
Asgill,  who,  in  1707,  underwent  the  doom 
of  expulsion.  This  AsgUl  was  a  lawyer  of 
sharp  practice  and  unenviable  notoriety, 
and  was  patronised  in  early  life  by  Dr. 
Barebones,  a  famous  projector  of  the 
period,  who  built  the  New  Square  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  Barebones's  will  Asgill 
was  nominated  his  executor  and  resi- 
duary legatee,  upon  express  condition 
that  he  would  pay  none  of  the  tes- 
tator's debts.  The  excellent  executor 
proved  thoroughly  equal  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  Summoning  the  creditors 
together  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  he  there, 
with  proper  gravity,  read  aloud  to  them 
the  will,  concluding,  "You  have  heard, 
gentlemen,  the  deceased's  testament;  I 
will  religiously  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
dead."  In  those  days  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  and  easy  arrest,  his  power  might 
have  proved  unequal  to  his  honest  incli- 
nation, had  not  all  difficulties  been  pro- 
vided for.  Dr.  Barebones  had  secured  the 
borough  of  Bramber  by  purchasing  the 
whole  street;  and  as  Asgill  became  the 
owner  of  the  town  on  his  death,  he  had 
canvassed,  with  success,  the  votes  of  the 
electors,   and   thus   secured   a    sanctuary 


which  no  sherifi's  oilicer  would  dare  to 
violate.  Asgill  sat  and  voted  for  several 
sessions ;  and  when  the  commissioners 
repaired  to  Ireland,  in  lO'JO,  to  resume  the 
grants  of  forfeited  estates,  ho  wont  over  to 
practice  as  a  conviyanocr,  and  made  an 
ample  fortune.  Now,  however,  he  com- 
mitted the  prime  error  of  his  life.  Ho 
wrote  a  book.  This  luckless  volume  was 
entitled  a  "Treatise  on  the  Possibility  of 
avoiding  Death,"  wherein  he  advanced  a 
theory  that  Christians  might  bo,  as  he 
styles  it,  "  translated "  into  eternal  life 
without  undergoing  the  pi-eliminary 
penalty  of  death.  This  performance  soon 
got  him  into  trouble.  Having  bought  a 
life  estate  of  throe  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  a  small  consideration,  he  had 
gained  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  was  expelled  at  the  end  of  four 
days,  on  account  of  his  book.  "  If  his  work 
were  from  above,"  he  said,  "  it  would 
kindle  like  a  firebrand,  and  set  the  whole 
world  in  arms  against  death.  If  men  and 
women  will  read  the  study  of  a  seven 
years'  recluse,  they  will  find  it  not  the 
most  unpleasant  hour  that  ever  they  spent 
in  their  lives.  For  this  I  know,  that 
nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  us  than  news, 
and  what  I  have  said  was  never  said  by 
man  before."  Turned  out  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
sat  for  Bramber  without  objection.  In  an 
interval  of  Parliament,  in  1 7u7,  being  taken 
in  execution  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet.  When  the 
House  met,  he  petitioned  for  his  dischisrge, 
and  was  delivered  by  the  sergeant  with  his 
mace.  But  between  his  apprehension  and 
discharge,  the  renown  of  his  unlucky  book 
had  reached  London,  and  complaint  was 
made  of  it  to  the  House.  Asgill,  who  was 
an  admirable  writer,  defended  himself 
vigorously,  but  was,  nevertheless,  expelled, 
and  was  just  lucky  enough  to  escape  by 
stratagem  from  the  officer.s  who  lay  in 
wait  at  the  very  door  of  the  House. 

For  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his 
life  he  was  hunted  from  one  prison  to 
another,  and  ultimately  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  after  writing  many  pamphlets  in 
such  idiomatic  Eiighsh  as  to  induce  Cole- 
ridge to  pronounce  him  and  Defoe  the  two 
best  writers  of  our  language. 

Not  long  after  the  expulsion  of  Asgill 
from  the  House,  a  far  better  fellow 
and  immeasurably  superior  writer  under- 
went the  same  fate.  The  author  of 
the  Conscious  Lovers  and  the  Tatler, 
the   uxorious   husband    of    his    "  dearest 
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Pruo,"  was,  for  no  personal  demerit, 
but  simply  by  the  force  of  party  hatred, 
removed  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  was  a  provoking  oppo- 
nent in  politics.  His  keen  sense  of  ridi- 
cule and  his  satirical  power  exasperated 
Swift  and  other  leading  Tories.  On  his 
return  as  memberfor  Stockljridge — a  result 
mainly  due  to  his  papers  in  the  Guardian — 
he  produced  the  "Crisis,"  and  a  motion  was 
immediately  made  to  expel  him  "for  having 
maliciously  insinuated  that  the  Protestant 
succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  was 
in  danger  under  Her  Majesty's  adminis- 
tration." From  the  first  day  of  the  new 
Parliament  it  had  been  evident  that  his 
political  opponents  would  spare  no  effort 
to  crush  him.  Hai-ley,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Swift,  the  party  of  reaction,  were  for  the 
time  being  in  the  majority,  and  poor  Steele 
was  received  with  a  hiss  of  scorn  on  his 
first  appearance  in  the  House.  In  fact, 
the  ability  and  covert  sarcasm  of  Steele's 
attacks  had  roused  the  rage  of  the  Tories 
to  the  highest  pitch.  A  passage  like  the 
following  was  certainly  calculated  to  irri- 
tate the  Jacobite  cabal : — "  Those  noisy 
men,"  wi'ote  Steele,  "  who  embari-ass  the 
nation  in  every  c^uestion  with  calling  out 
'the  Church,'  are  but  like  the  weathercocks 
and  clappers  of  the  steeple ;  the  sober  and 
laborious  and  peaceable  churchmen  are  its 
real  support  and  pillars.  I  wish  that  his 
electoral  highness  of  Hanover  would  be 
so  grateful  as  to  signify  to  all  the  world 
the  perfect  good  understanding  he  has 
with  the  Court  nf  England,  in  as  plain 
terms  as  Her  JNIajesty  was  pleased  to 
declare  she  had  with  that  house  on  her 
part." 

At  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  Steele 
the  Tories  had  it  all  their  own  way ;  but, 
nevertheless,  his  friends  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port with  all  the  strength  they  could 
muster.  Robert  Walpole  and  General 
Stanhope  took  their  place  on  either  side 
of  him  as  he  waited  at  the  bar,  and 
Addison,  oillciated  as  prompter.  Steele 
spoke  for  nearly  three  hours  with  such 
temper,  eloquence,  and  unconcern,  as  gave 
entire  satisfaction  to  his  friends,  who 
fought  hard  for  him.  Walpole  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
speech  of  Lord  Finch  created  a  sensation. 
This  young  nobleman,  afterwards  a  famous 
speaker,  owed  gratitude  to  Steele  for 
having  repelled  in  the  Guardian  a  libel  on 
his  sister,  and  rose  to  defend  her  defender. 
In  this,  his  maiden  speech,  the  young 
orator  was  overcome  by  bashfulness  ;  and, 


after  stammering  through  a  few  sentences, 
sat  down,  crying  out,  "  It  is  strange  I 
cannot  speak  for  this  man,  though  I  could 
readily  fight  for  him."  Hereat,  such 
volleys  of  cheers  rang  through  the  House 
that  the  young  lord  took  heart,  rose  again, 
and  made  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
telling  and  able  speeches.  But  nothing 
could  save  Steele,  who  was  expelled  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  a  hundred  in  a  house 
of  four  hundred  members. 

This  "  most  agreeable  rake  that  ever  trod 
the  round  of  indulgence  " — a  rake  among 
scholars  and  a  scholar  among  rakes^ 
was  not  doomed  to  any  long  period  of 
exclusion.  The  death  of  Queen  Anne 
scattered  the  Tory  majority,  consigned 
Oxford  to  the  Tower,  and  drove  Boling- 
broke into  exile.  Steele  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge,  by  the 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
achieved  some  success  as  a  speaker,  at 
a  period  when  the  House  was  singularly 
barren  of  oratorical  genius.  He  described 
the  House  as  consisting  very  much  of 
silent  people,  oppressed  by  the  choice  of  a 
great  deal  to  say,  and  of  eloquent  people, 
ignorant  that  what  they  said  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Shortly  after  Steele's 
return  to  the  House,  the  whole  country 
was  convulsed  by  the  bursting  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.  It  would  seem  that, 
during  this  trying  period,  he  exhibited 
energy  tempered  by  unusual  moderation. 
A  panic  had  seized  upon  the  House, 
and  several  members  came  to  signal 
grief.  Great  vindictiveness  was  displayed 
towards  them.  Sir  George  Caswall,  a 
wealthy  banker,  who  had  assisted  the 
Government  with  vast  sums  of  money  at 
three  per  cent,  interest,  at  a  time  when 
they  could  not  obtain  a  loan  elsewhere, 
found  the  classical  plea,  that  he  had  served 
the  republic  well,  no  defence  for  putting 
his  hand  into  John  Bull's  breeches'  pocket. 
He  was  expelled  the  House,  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  ordered  to  refund  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Lord  Sunderland  was  impli- 
cated, and  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  Charles  Stanhope,  whose 
fraudulent  transfer  of  stock  it  had  been 
sought  to  conceal,  by  the  lame  device  of 
changing  the  name  from  Stanhope  to 
Stangape,  just  escaped  expulsion  by  a 
majority  of  three.  Craggs  saw  only  one 
way  to  escape  unutterable  ignominy,  and 
did  about  the  best  thing  he  could  under 
the  circumstances — ho  died.  Aislabie, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  imprudently 
lived   to   experience    the   fall    weight    of 
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insular  vengeance.  Contniry  to  his  oath 
of  oiKce,  he  had  speculated  in  the  funds  of 
the  company,  burnt  the  account-books, 
and  made,  it  was  said,  two  hundred  and 
lifty-t  wo  thousand  pounds.  He  was  expelled 
without  a  division  ;  his  path  to  the  Tower 
•was  illuminated  by  bonfires,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  property  was  left  to  him  except- 
ing only  the  estate  he  could  be  proved  to 
have  possessed  in  October,  1718.  These 
instances,  and  the  still  more  curious  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  in  1730,  show  that 
the  responsibility  of  directors  was  con- 
sidered a  much  graver  matter  then  than 
it  is  in  the  present  day.  Poor  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  who  represented  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  of 
unimpeachable  personal  honour,  but  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  become  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Charitable  Corporation — a 
company,  the  principle  of  whose  proceed- 
ings, said  Fielding,  "was  a  method  invented 
by  some  very  wise  men,  by  which  the  rich 
might  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  be 
still  money  in  pocket  by  it."  The  inno- 
cent baronet  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
the  artful  representations  of  promoters, 
and  duped  by  the  silly  vanity  of  .seeing  his 
name  among  a  list  of  titled  and  honour- 
.Tble  directors.  Being  naturally  indolent, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  smarted  severely  for  his 
folly :  as  be  not  only  lost  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  but,  together  with  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  and  Serjeant  Bond,  was  dismis-^ed 
the  House  for  participating  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  Mr.  W.  C.  Townsend,  in 
his  e.^ccellent  "Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  says  that  the  last-mentioned 
of  these  charitable  directors  was  hitched 
into  rhyme  for  having  exclaimed,  im- 
patiently, when  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
had  been  urged  against  some  change  that 
he  meditated,  "  D — n  the  poor  !  " 

Than  the  lowest  deep  of  infamy, 
A  lower  depth  was  found. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  Pope's  famous  line 
on  the  odd  distribution  of  riches — 

To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  tlie  Devil- 
was  also  doomed  to  be  kicked  out  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  purcha.sed 
the  borough  of  Weymouth,  wag  in  1727 
prosecuted  by  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
for  forgery  ;  and  on  his  conviction  was 
expelled  the  House,  after  bi'ing  required 
to  attend  in  his  place.  He  absconded,  but 
was  afterwards  taken,  and  stood  in  the 
pillory  like  no  common  villain,  being 
attended  by  footmen  in  livery  as  if  in  a 


chair  of  state.  This  very  black  sheep  was 
endowed  with  a  fleece  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  acquired  by  every  kind 
of  villainy.  AVhen  the  estate  of  Sir  John 
Blount  had,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  been 
confiscated  to  the  property  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  Mr.  Ward  joined  with  the 
knight  in  a  conveyance  to  secrete  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  This  wag  set  aside  as 
fraudulent ;  but  he  nevertheless  made  a 
like  attempt  when  his  own  real  estate  had 
been  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
viction for  felony  ;  but  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery annulled  the  conveyances  to  brother 
and  sou  which  he  strove  to  set  up.  Rather 
than  discover  his  personality,  ho  remained 
in  Newgate,  and  whiled  away  the  time  by 
poisoning  dogs  and  cats,  and  watching 
their  agonies. 


POISON-BERRIES. 

TiiEKE  is  an  old,  old  story  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  or  of  some  such  forgotten  instruct- 
ress of  youth,  concerning  truant  children 
who  took  an  unauthorised  walk  in  the 
woods,  and  there  met  with  temptation  in 
the  .shape  of  certain  glistening,  bright- 
coloured  berries,  forbidden  dainties  accord- 
ing to  nursery  law.  How  they  ate  the 
berries ;  how  they  scratched  their  fingers 
and  tore  their  clothes  upon  the  thorns ; 
how  they  left  their  shoes  in  the  mire; 
lost  their  w^ay ;  and  came  home  weary, 
wet,  crestfallen,  and  very  ill,  followed  as 
an  inevitable  sequence.  Equally  logical 
was  the  conclusion  that  an  eighteenth 
century  doctor,  and  an  eighteenth  century 
whipping,  remedied  the  moral  and  physical 
mishaps  of  these  youthful  rebels  ;  and  the 
facile  deduction  was  that,  under  paiu  of 
physic  and  the  birch,  good  little  children 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  secure 
paths  of  domestic  discipline. 

Poison-berries,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
exist  in  endless  profusion  throughout  this 
world  of  ours:  Protean  in  their  marvellous 
powers  of  self-transformation.  Puck-like 
in  the  apparent  malignity  with  which,  in 
unguarded  moments,  they  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  our  notice.  For  a  few — 
bom,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  purple  of 
royalty,  but  collaterally  railed  off  from 
the  direct  path  to  the  throne— such  poi- 
sonous fruits  take  form  as  jewelled  crowns, 
sparkling  sceptres,  and  all  the  suggestive 
paraphernalia  of  a  monarch.  It  is  only  in 
very  recent  times  that  sultans  have  grown 
too  mild  to  invest  obnoxious  brothers  with 
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the  order  of  the  silken  bowstring,  or  that 
Christian  kings  have  ceased  to  regard 
their  nearest  and  dearest  as  greedy  plot- 
ters, intent  on  snatching  away  the  diadem 
from  the  brows  that  wore  it.  Coronets 
have  exercised  a  wider-spread,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  much  less  potent  form  of 
fascination ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
stars  of  knighthood,  of  crosses  and  medals, 
of  the  gold  key  of  a  court  chamberlain,  of 
the  velvet  baton  of  a  marshal,  and  of 
many  another  variety  of  those  glittering 
gewgaws  which  Mephistopheles  gives  to 
Faust  wherewith  to  awake  the  dawning 
vanity  of  Marguerite. 

Sometimes  such  beiTies  take  the  enticing 
shape  of  a  rich  man's  caprice,  the  ungra- 
tified  desire  for  something — a  trifle,  veiy 
likely,  which  is  not  in  the  market.  It  is, 
not  seldom,  out  of  pure  wantonness,  that 
Ahab  craves  for  Naboth's  little  patch  of 
vineyard  to  add  to  his  own  stately 
demesne.  Idleness,  ease,  and  the  habit  of 
finding  deference  everywhere,  cause  such 
a  wish,  once  formed,  to  grow  to  portentous 
proportions,  like  Jonah's  gourd.  It  is  well 
when  the  land-hunger  of  some  mighty 
magnate  only  leads  him  to  press  a  fancy 
price  upon  the  petty  owner  of  the  few 
poor  coveted  acres,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas  pines  to  include  within  his  seig- 
neurial  ring-fence.  The  old  chroniclers 
give  US  a  pithy  illustration  now  and  then 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Carabas  of 
some  centuries  since  was  wont  to  rectify 
his  frontiers.  Three  cold-blooded  con- 
spiracies, culminating  in  two  treachei'ous 
assassinations  and  a  judicial  murder  of 
unblushing  effrontery,  went  to  the  score 
of  a  single  Scottish  earl  in  the  process  of 
winning  the  estate  of  one  small  priory. 
It  would  take  a  library-full  of  law  reports 
to  catalogue  the  fashion  in  which  many  a 
princely  property  was  rounded  off  to  its 
present  fair  dimensions. 

Publicity,  an  improved  police,  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  class-privilege,  have 
combined  to  render  impossible  the  old 
high-handed  fashions  of  wrong-doing. 
We  are  very  far,  as  yet,  from  a  millennium 
of  peace  and  goodwill;  but,  at  least,  there 
is  an  end  of  riding  rough-shod  over  the 
lowly  and  the  weak.  The  old  oppressor  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless — he  of  whom 
the  Hebrew  prophet  and  psalmist  spoke 
so  often — no  longer  arrives  with  shinino' 
spears  and  trampling  horsemen,  to  drive 
off  the  little  flock,  and  break  down  the 
modest  landmark,  and  despoil  the  house- 
hold gear,  of   his  nnwarliko  victims.     He 


wears  black  broadcloth  now,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  ecclesiastical  necktie,  and, 
but  for  his  bunch  of  gold  seals  and  drab 
gaiters,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  dean.  If 
one  of  the  companies  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man does  occasionally  collapse,  the  trust- 
ing relicts  and  spinsters  whom  his  spotless 
repute  has  led  to  place  their  little  all  in 
his  sleek  hands,  are  never  quite  sure 
whether  or  no  they  have  been  swindled 
out  of  the  money  that  they  miss  so  sorely. 

The  desire  to  be  rich  is  so  natural  that 
some  suspicion  of  insincerity  is  apt  to 
attach  itself  to  the  moralist  who,  out  of 
the  pulpit,  carps  at  it.  But  wealth  may 
be  bought  too  dear  in  the  world's  great 
mart,  where  the  price  paid  for  a  new  pur- 
chase is  not  always  commensurate  with  its 
value.  The  woman  who  has  bartered  away 
her  hand  for  money  does  not  invariably 
enjoy  the  good  things  with  which  a  mer- 
cenary match  has  endowed  her.  Some- 
how, the  stalled  ox,  with  its  sauce  of  con- 
jugal indifference  at  best,  palls  on  the 
jaded  palate.  The  high-stepping  carriage- 
horses  in  their  silver-plated  harness  cannot 
trot  fast  enough  to  leave  care  behind. 
The  rare  exotics  in  the  costly  conservatory 
scarcely  fill  the  void  in  a  heart,  whose  owner 
has  deliberately  chosen  that  it  should  be 
starved  and  stinted  in  the  matter  of  human 
emotions ;  and  sometimes  prudent  Mrs. 
Crossus  is  weak  enough  to  envy  her  former 
friend,  who  married,  as  the  phrase  is,  for 
love,  and  was  thereupon  very  properly  put 
under  the  ban  of  Belgravia. 

Poison-berries,  for  many  energetic 
natures,  take  the  form  of  rank,  or  power, 
or  renown,  sometimes  singly  longed  for, 
sometimes  inseparably  linked  in  thought 
with  the  riches  that  to  most  of  us  seem 
the  fitting  meed  of  success.  The  dazzling 
goal  may  be  reached  too  late.  The  waters 
of  the  well,  sand-begirt,  for  which  the  way- 
farer has  thirsted  with  such  fierce  intensity 
of  eagerness  as  he  plodded  over  leagues  of 
scorching  desert,  may  mock  the  parched 
lip  with  their  exceeding  bitterness.  It  has 
often  been  computed  that  any  healthy  man, 
of  average  intellect,  might  growmoderately 
rich  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  exclusive 
devotion  to  money  making ;  but  very  few 
are  they  who  have  the  stubborn  courage 
to  be  deaf  and  blind  to  all  earthly  or 
heavenly  considerations  but  one,  for  five- 
and-twenty  years.  Nor  does  it  by  any 
means  follow  that  the  something  more 
than  competence,  once  attained,  brings 
with  it  a  largo  amount  of  gratification. 
It  is  easier  to  raise,  than  to  exorcise,  the 
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familiar  demon  that  points  to  swelling 
money-bags.  As  the  worn-out  war-horse 
never  forgets  the  trumpet  calls  of  the  old 
regiment,  so  docs  the  veteran  cash-hunter 
continue,  when  the  need  for  exertion  has 
ceased  to  exist,  to  weary  out  his  latter  span 
of  days  in  adding  t«  the  useless  heap. 

The  mind  should  not  bo  too  full  of  one 
object,  be  it  what  it  may.  Such  an 
engrossing  topic  is  almost  sure,  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  to  pnt  forth  hurtful 
qualities,  and  ultimately  dcvclope  into  a 
poison-berry.  A  passion  for  notoriety  of 
any  sort  has  a  terrible  reactive  power  over 
him  who  hugs  it  to  his  bosom.  The  boun- 
dary-line which  separates  the  far-seeing 
statesman,  the  silver-tongued  orator,  the 
lucid  preacher,  from  blatant  charlatanism 
is  perilously  thin,  and  easily  crossed.  The 
merest  trifle  will  make  a  speech,  a  sermon, 
a  pamphlet,  doubly  effective — but  at  the 
cost  of  wilful  dishonesty,  of  a  slight 
ti-ansgre.ssion  of  the  immutable  canons 
of  truth.  To  win — honestly,  if  possible, 
bat  at  any  rate  to  win — is  a  maxim  that 
has  in  all  ages  brought  in  its  substantial 
rewards,  but  with  the  flavour  of  the  honey 
sadly  marred  by  gall.  The  bright  prize 
is  grasped,  only  to  be  found  not  worth  the 
getting. 

All  property — and  titles,  and  high  de- 
gree, and  personal  fame,  are  as  much 
property  as  consols  or  real  estate  can  be — 
becomes  a  poison-berry  when  it  turns  into 
the  master,  instead  of  the  slave,  of  him 
who  nominally  owns  it.  This  is  a  truth 
which,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  just 
before  the  Christian  era,  a  Roman  patri- 
cian, named  Nennius,  had  leisure  in  his 
barbarian  exile  to  realise.  Poor  Nennius 
had  preferred  banishment  and  confiscation 
to  the  surrender  of  the  matchless  opal, 
worth  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money,  that  he  wore  in  his  thumb-ring, 
and  which  Mark  Antony  wished  to  transfer 
to  the  queenly  brow  of  gem-loving  Cleo- 
patra. The  unhappy  senator  had  his  opal 
ring,  as  he  shivered  in  the  chilly  blast 
that  waved  the  birch-trees  of  the  Danube, 
in  exchange  for  Rome  and  its  fesista  and 
its  fonim,  for  the  marbles  of  his  pillaged 
villa  on  the  noble  Neapolitan  bay,  for  the 
fertile  estate  within  sight  of  the  towers 
and  mounds  of  the  huge  brick-built 
mistress  of  the  earth,  which  Augustus 
had  not  as  yet  transmuted  into  marble. 
But  the  glorious  jewel,  thns  worn,  was  a 
poi.'!on-beTTy  at  the  Ix-st. 

The  last  instance  of  an  absolute  slavery 
to  wealth,  in  a  material  form,  which  has 


been  seen  in  our  own  time,  was  displayed, 
not  long  ago,  by  a  Serene  Highness,  now 
deceased.  This  poor  Transparency  was 
cursed  by  the  accredited  possession  of 
between  three  and  four  million  pounds' 
worth  of  diamonds,  and  he  suffered  all  the 
penalties,  short  of  the  hist,  which  accrue 
to  the  reputed  keeper  of  so  much  crystal- 
lised carbon.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  diamonds  possessed  him  than 
he  the  fatal  diamonds.  The  monstrous  iron 
safes,  triply  secured  with  ingenious  locks, 
were  in  his  bedroom  when  he  slept,  brood- 
ing, like  so  many  hideous  idols,  till  the 
worshipper  should  awake  to  do  them 
homage.  For  their  sake  the  dressing- 
room  was  an  armoui-y ;  the  bed-room  a 
fortress,  impregnable  to  mere  burglars; 
the  stair  a  drawbridge  that  fell  away  at 
night;  the  valets  half  guards,  half  sus- 
pected thieves,  who  might  at  any  moment 
make  away  with  the  princely  booty  ;  as, 
indeed,  some  of  the  younger  and  rasher  at 
times  tried  to  do.  Bat,  though  he  feared 
for  his  life,  though  he  trembled  for  his 
wealth,  though  his  existence  was  embit- 
tered by  their  presence,  H.R.H.  clung  to 
his  diamonds  until  the  very  last. 

Of  such  berries  the  upas-tree  of  military 
glory  bears  a  plenteous  crop.  The  most 
sluggish  pulse  is  apt  to  quicken,  the  dullest 
eye  to  brighten,  as  with  flaunting  flags 
and  measured  tramp,  with  blare  of  trumpet 
and  beat  of  drum,  the  marching  troops  go 
by.  The  grim  and  bloody  trade  of  war 
has  in  al!  ages  had  need  of  gorgeous  trap- 
pings and  a  fair  outside,  to  make  men 
forget  to  what  all  this  pageant  of  waving 
plumes  and  bright  colours,  of  gay  uniforms 
and  gleaming  steel,  really  leads.  The 
very  horse  that  prances  in  time  to  the 
stirring  clangour  of  the  music,  moving 
proudly,  as  if  vain  of  the  embroidered 
housings  and  jingling  bridle,  shall  one 
day  lie  moaning  on  the  midnight  turf  of 
a  battle-field,  maimed  by  cannon-shot, 
and  feebly  striving,  with  stiffening  limbs 
and  ebbing  veins,  to  rise.  The  most  hope- 
ful aspirant  for  martial  laurels  would  be 
staggered,  could  he  but  see  set  before  him 
the  statistics  of  the  mriny  blanks  and  the 
few  prizes  in  that  tremendous  war-lottery, 
in  which  so  much  is  staked  for  such  a 
poor  return.  The  successful  soldier,  who 
has  won  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  finds  the  padded  breast  of  his  tunic 
all  too  narrow  for  the  stars  and  crosses 
that  dangle  and  glitter  there,  is  indirectly 
the  cause  of  a  quick  and  violent  death  to 
thousands   of  ardent   lads,  whose   hearts 
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tlirobbed  bigli  as  first  tbey  donned  the 
warrior's  garb,  only  to  swell  the  casualties 
in  some  obscure  skirmisb  or  nameless 
sortie. 

That  the  gambler's  passion  is  a  poison- 
berry  few  will  care  to  dispute.  There  is, 
however,  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  classes  to  be  reckoned  under  that 
generic  name.  Of  the  gentleman  who  is 
on  affable  terms  with  the  croupiers  and 
bankers  at  Monaco,  he  who  pricks  up  his 
cars,  when  first,  on  entering  the  great  play- 
palace  for  the  seance  of  the  day,  he  hears 
the  melody  of  tinkling  gold  and  rattling 
silver,  little  need  be  said.  He  is  a  gamester 
confessed,  a  man  whose  waking  thoughts 
rire  busy  with  fantastic  calculations  of 
chances,  and  who  still  hearkens  in  his 
dreams  to  the  clatter  of  the  rake  as  it 
s  creeps  the  green  cloth  clear  of  piled  up 
coin  and  rustling  bank  notes.  As  little 
doubt  exists  of  the  mental  condition  of  the 
youth  with  a  golden  horseshoe  in  his  cravat 
and  a  morocco-bound  betting-book  protrud- 
ing from  his  pocket — he  whose  literature 
consists  of  sporting  newspapers,  and  whose 
principal  correspondents  are  turf-agents, 
and  who  never  gets  his  bemuddled  brain 
quite  clear  from  the  Grand  National  or 
the  Cesarewitch. 

There  are  very  many  persons  by  far  too 
respectable  to  toss  their  Napoleons  on  the 
black  and  red  at  M.  Blanc's  pleasant 
Pandemonium,  and  who  neither  know  nor 
care  which  racehorse  is  at  the  head  of  the 
betting  at  Tattersall's,  yet  who  are  as 
arrant  gamblers  as  the  most  hackneyed 
votary  of  roulette  can  be.  It  is  possible  to 
play  for  a  run  on  Eries,  or  to  "plunge  " 
in  Turkish  Sixes  or  Spanish  Deferred. 
Time  bargains  on  the  Royal  Exchange 
may  make  or  mar  a  fortune,  at  least  as 
easily  as  can  be  effected  by  the  cards  or 
the  dice.  A  shaky  finance  company  can 
bring  its  backers  to  grief  as  readily  as  an 
over-rated  Derby  favourite  can  do,  and, 
indeed,  the  gambling  in  public  securities, 
if  more  decorous,  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
more  ruinous  variety  of  the  vice. 

Very  deserving  of  pity  are  certain 
classes  of  sufferers  by  the  poison-berries 
t'lat  twinkle  temptingly  on  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  which  is  labelled  "high  interest." 
These  honest  investors  have  not  a  particle 
of  the  gambling  spirit,  and  merely  seek  to 
impart  a  welcome  elasticity  to  a  narrow 
income.  Prices  rise,  and  the  country 
clergyman,  and  the  retired  Indian  officer, 
and  the  widow,  and  the  spinster,  grow 
more   and  more    discontented    with    the 


frugal  three  per  cent,  which  the  Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle-street  doles  out  to  them, 
in  Britannia's  name.  They  begin  to  hanker 
after  Japanese  Nines,  and  Khedive  Loans, 
and  Imperial  Ottomans.  Transatlantic 
railways  tempt  them ;  the  flaming  pros- 
pectus of  some  company  for  supplying  gas 
or  water  to  earthquake-ridden  munici- 
palities in  South  America  makes  their 
innocent  mouths  water  for  the  gains  which 
seem  ready  to  drop,  like  a  ripe  plum,  into 
any  outspread  hands  that  care  to  receive 
them.  How  can  these  worthy  people,  who 
seek  as  a  permanent  investment  what 
shrewder  practitioners  buy  only  to  sell, 
know  of  the  nice  question  as  to  whether, 
by  the  aid  of  native  usurers,  the  next 
half-yearly  coupon  will  be  paid  in  full. 
As  little  do  they  dream  how  busy  is  the 
Vizier,  or  the  Dewan,  or  the  Captain  of 
the  Bastinado,  in  squeezing  and  wringing 
enough  small  coin  out  of  the  taxpayiug 
peasantry,  so  that  the  state  machine  may 
work  smoothly  until  the  next  foreign  loan 
be  launched.  The  interest  is  the  one  thing 
they  look  to,  and  they  are  blind  to  the 
gaunt  spectre  of  national  or  commercial 
bankruptcy  that  hovers  in  the  background. 
Poison-berries,  of  one  kind  and  another, 
are  so  numerous,  that  even  to  catalogue 
them  would  require  a  volume  of  goodly 
size.  A  seat  in  Parliament,  the  honour, 
such  as  it  is,  of  M. P. -ship,  has  exercised  a 
mischievous  fascination  over  many  a  man 
who  is  proof  against  coarser  temptations 
to  do  wrong.  There  is  something  un- 
wholesome to  the  moral  fibre,  in  the  con- 
stant study  of  how  near  to  the  legal  wind 
it  is  possible  to  sail  without  being  un- 
seated on  petition.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
conscience  of  a  candidate,  to  be  for  ever 
engaged  in  delicate  casuistry  as  to  the 
precise  borderland  between  nursing  a 
borough,  and  venturing  into  the  for- 
bidden paths  of  treating  or  intimidation. 
To  bribe  would,  of  course,  be  monstrous, 
but  to  ask  no  questions  as  to  a  thumping 
sum  left  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced 
Parliamentary  agent,  who  drills  the  phalanx 
of  Blue  or  Yellow  voters,  is  only  to  show 
a  gentlemanly  confidence  in  a  professional 
adviser.  As  with  the  rival  candidates, 
their  committees,  caucuses,  and  canvassers, 
so  it  is  with  the  more  corruptible  sort  of 
electors,  to  whom  a  vote  would  appear  a 
worthless  privilege,  but  for  its  intimate 
connection  with  beer  unpaid  for,  eleemosy- 
nary cabs,  half-crowns  to  compensate  for 
time  lost  at  the  ballot-booth,  and  not 
seldom  unacknowledged   sovereigns,  slily 
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adminiatercd  by  the  more  prudent  suc- 
Cfssors  of  the  iliiu  in  the  Atoon.  And, 
tlien,  after  a  period  of  impunity,  ballinj^ 
Justice  overtiikcs  the  peccant  borough, 
undone  particular  poison-berry  is  extirpated 
by  the  pruning  knife  of  disfranchisement. 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

GLOUCESTER. 

AccORPiXi:  to  Uolinshcd,  who  is  always 
honest,  as  far  a.s  his  lights  go,  Arviragus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Shakespeare's  Cynibe- 
line,  having  borne  himself  right  manfully 
against  Claudius  and  the  Romans,  eventu- 
ally married  Genissa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Roman  general,  and  acknowledged  himself 
a  vassal  of  the  Imperial  City.  The  town 
where  this  marriage,  that  brought  peace 
to  Britain,  was  celebrated,  was  Claudocas- 
trum,  now  called  Gloucester.  Arviragus 
died  about  a. P.  73,  and  was  buried  at  his 
capital.  Tlie  first  wife  of  this  puissant 
chieftain  is  said  to  have  been  the  famous 
Boadicea,  whom  be  divorced,  to  marry 
Genissa,  and  so  secure  the  Roman  favour. 

How  far  the  Bards  noted  history  cor- 
rectly is  uuccrtaiu  ;  but  it  is  quite  proved 
that  monkish  chronicler.^,  like  .leffrej'  of 
Monmouth,  merely  perverted  earlier  works, 
written  by  ecclesiastics  who  had  perverted 
in  their  turn.  That  a  British  chieftain,  of 
the  name  of  Arviragus,  once  really  lived, 
is  provable  from  Juvenal,  inasmuch  as 
that  Latin  poet,  in  the  fourth  satire  of 
his  first  book,  flatters  Domitian  with  the 
hope  of  subduing  him.  It  is  also  proved 
that  when  Aulus  Plautius,  a  general  of 
Claudius,  defeated  Caractacus,  he  overthrew 
the  fierce  Dobuni  of  Gloucestershire ; 
and  Ottorius  planted  a  garrison  there,  at 
a  place  called  Glerum,  which,  according  to 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  built  where 
Gloucester  now  stands  :  the  British  name 
of  the  place  being  "Caer-Glowe"  (fair 
city).  In  the  opinion  of  that  learned  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Fosbrooke,  Kingsbolm  was  the 
old  agricultural  British  city,  and  Glou- 
cester a  Roman  fort,  built  to  repress  the 
Silnres,  and  one  of  a  line  of  military 
stations  planted  along  the  rivers  Avon 
and  Severn,  to  bar  out  the  liery  Welsh. 

In  this  city,  according  to  Saxon  tradi- 
tion. King  Edmund,  being  suspected  of 
a  leaning  towards  the  Danes,  was  assassi- 
nated by  Edric,  who  had  made  by  witch- 
craft an  image  of  an  archer  which,  being 
touched  by  the  king,  discharged  an  arrow 
and  trcvnsfixed  him.  At  Gloucester,  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  met   all   his   thanes, 


soon  after  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin  ^lary, 
to  consult  them  how  best  to  drive  out  tho 
restless  Welsh,  who  had,  as  usual,  invaded 
llerefordshiro.  The  head  of  that  wild 
Welsh  robber,  Rees,  brother  of  King 
GritEn,  of  South  Wales,  was  brought 
here  to  the  Confessor  at  the  Vigil  of 
tho  Epiphany,  where,  on  two  occasions, 
the  Confessor  had  despatched  Harold  with 
armies  to  punish  King  Griffin.  According 
to  Doomsday  Survey,  this  ancient  city  gave 
the  saintly  Confessor  thirty-six  pounds  in 
monej- ;  twelve  gallons  of  honey  ;  thirty- 
six  dicres  of  iron,  each  of  ten  bars  ;  and 
one  hundred  iron  rods,  drawn  out  for 
ship-nails.  It  paid  over,  however,  to  the 
Conqueror,  a  tighter-handed  man,  si.xty 
pounds. 

It  was  at  Gloucester  that  Eustace,  father 
of  two  future  kings  of  Jerusalem — Godfrey 
and  Baldwin — came  to  visit  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Confessor.  On  his  return  to 
Canterbury  he  got  into  a  fearful  scrape. 
One  of  his  retinue,  forcing  his  way  into 
his  lodging,  was  killed  by  the  angry  Saxon. 
The  proud  earl,  firing  up  at  this,  came  and 
slew  the  obnoxious  lodging-house  keeper 
and  eighteen  other  base  and  contumacious 
Saxon  churls.  The  Canterbury  people,  dis- 
liking these  extreme  measures,  clapped  on 
their  armour,  set  at  once  upon  the  French 
earl,  and  slew  twenty  of  his  men  out  of 
hand,  driving  the  earl  back  to  Gloucester, 
with  only  one  or  two  servants,  much  to 
the  saintly  king's  rage. 

Willi.am  the  Conqueror,  says  Arch- 
deacon Furney,  generally  held  his  Christ- 
mases  at  Gloucester,  where  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  dazzled  by  flocks  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  earls,  thanes,  and 
knights  in  golden  and  very  splendid  robes. 
The  king  always  wore  his  crown,  to  as- 
tonish the  ambassador.sandtho  honest  Glou- 
cestershire people;  kept  an  uncommonly 
good  table,  as  the  chroniclers  unctuously 
tell  us,  and  was  at  no  time  "  more 
courteous,  gentle,  and  kind  :  his  bounty 
being  only  equalled  by  his  (stolen)  riches." 
Mr.  Lysons  presumes  that  Gulielmus 
Victor  held  his  parliament  in  tho  chapter- 
house of  the  abbey,  now  the  librarj'  of  tho 
cathedral,  where,  in  lo7G,  tho  powerful 
Laufranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj-,  con- 
secrated, at  a  synod,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, and  deposed  tho  Saxon  Abbot  of 
Croyland. 

Gloucester  was  twice  burnt  in  tho 
twelfth  century;  and,  in  tho  reign  of 
Stephen,  was  an  eve-witness  of  several 
extraordinary  historical  scenes.     To  Glou- 
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cester  rode  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  arrival  of  his  sister,  the  Empress 
Maud.  Hot  and  swift  he  dashed  through 
the  enemy's  country,  vcith  only  twelve 
lances  and  twelve  mounted  archers  at  his 
back,  to  drive  out  King  Stephen's  garri- 
son and  levy  an  army.  To  Gloucester, 
wounded  Stephen  was  brought,  to  see 
Maud  ;  and  thither  Maud  herself,  in  one 
of  her  hair-breadth  escapes,  was  carried, 
in  a  horse  litter,  as  a  corpse. 

Henry  the  Second  and  his  son,  at  the 
feast  of  Peter  and  Paul,  held  a  great 
council  here  with  Rees  ap  Giiffin,  and 
other  petty  kings  of  Wales,  who,  with  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  swore  to  keep  back  the 
incursions  of  the  Welsh.  William  the 
Legate  and  Protector  of  England  held  a 
synod  here  in  the  absence  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion.  In  the  reign  of  John,  and  while 
that  black-hearted  usurper  was  at  Glou- 
cester, Gualo,  the  Papal  Legate,  excom- 
municated Lewis  the  French  Prince  and 
all  the  barons  who  had  demanded  the 
charter.  There,  says  Holinshed,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  had  the  young  king,  Henry 
the  Third,  crowned,  he  being,  as  the  earl 
justly  remarked,  "  a  young  child,  pure 
and  innocent  of  those  his  father's  doings." 
Upon  which  the  barons,  with  one  con- 
sent, says  the  quaint  historian,  after  some 
prudent  silence  and  conference,  "pro- 
claimed the  young  gentleman  king  of 
England." 

The  history  of  Gloucester  cathedral  is 
so  entirely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
city,  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
disentangle  them.  All  the  kings  and 
barons  who  came  to  Gloucester  laid 
offerings  on  the  cathedral  altar,  and  no 
event  that  happened  at  the  gates  or 
on  the  walls  of  Gloucester  but  was 
whispered  about  at  the  monks'  refectory, 
or  in  the  long  pacings  in  the  cathedral 
cloister. 

Henry  the  Third  seems  always  to  have 
regarded  with  affection  the  place  of  his  coro- 
nation. After  his  unsuccessful  Welsh  expe- 
dition he  often  resided  in  this  town.  He  held 
a  melancholy  Christmas  here  in  1234,  when 
the  Earl  Marshal  was  spreading  rebellion 
through  the  land.  To  Gloucester  he  re- 
peatedly summoned  his  rebellious  barons, 
wlio  refused  to  assist  him  in  subjugating 
Wales,  at  the  invitation  of  Llewelliu.  By- 
and-by  Edward  the  First  held  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Gloucester  in  the  long  workhouse 
of  the  abbey,  and  summoned  all  persons  to 
show  by  what  authority  they  hold  their 
lands.     The  laws  which  were  then  enacted 


went  ever  after  by  the  name  of  the  Statutes 
of  Gloucester. 

Weak  and  unfortunate  Edward  the 
Second  was  freqiiently  at  Gloucester 
during  his  troubles,  and  hung  in  this 
city  the  Sheriff  of  Hereford  and  several 
traitorous  barons,  little  conscious  that  his 
own  dismal  end  was  coming  so  soon. 
Edward's  Queen,  Isabella,  "  the  she-wolf 
of  Prance,"  came  straight  to  Gloucester  on 
her  way  to  hunt  down  the  Despensers,  the 
evil  favourites  of  the  king,  and  here  the 
northern  and  Welsh  barons  converged,  to 
swell  her  army.  Edward  the  Third,  always 
generous  and  kingly,  granted  Gloucester  a 
seven  days'  fair,  beginning  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Baptism,  and  Richard  the  Second 
confirmed  the  permission.  The  latter 
king  also  held  a  Parliament  here  in  1378, 
to  be  well  out  of  the  reach  of  the  stormy 
Londoners. 

Henry  the  Fourth  also  held  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Gloucester,  which  sat  for  forty-four 
days,  according  to  Prynne,  but  Holinshed 
says  it  was  soon  removed  to  London. 
Henry  the  Sixth  also  held  Parliament  at 
Gloucester,  and  the  townspeople  com- 
plained to  him  that  the  Welsh  of  the 
Marches  often  seized  the  barges  and 
floats  of  their  merchants  in  the  Severn, 
and  compelled  them  to  hire  Welsh 
"  scows  "  at  exorbitant  rates. 

The  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Edward 
the  Fourth),  was  lying  at  Gloucester  when 
the  overwhelming  news  came  of  the  loss 
at  Wakefield,  and  the  beheading  of  his 
fp.ther.  The  Welsh,  however,  cheered  him 
up,  and  urged  him  on  to  Shrewsbury  to 
levy  a  new  Yorkist  army.  Just  before 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Queen  Margaret 
attempted  to  surprise  Gloucester,  which 
was  a  Yorkist  city,  but  the  king  sent 
Richard  Beauchamp  to  put  the  town  on  its 
guard,  and  thus  the  Lancastrians  on  their 
arrival  were  baffled. 

To  Gloucester,  too,  came  that  evil  man, 
cankered  in  mind  and  deformed  in  body, 
to  tempt  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
help  murder  his  nephews.  When  the 
Duke  revolted  he  led  his  army  of  un- 
willing Welshmen  through  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  intending  to  have  forded  the  Severn 
at  Gloucester,  but  a  ten  days'  flood  thwarted 
him,  and  he  lost  his  head  soon  after. 

Soon  after  Bosworth,  Henry  the  Seventh 
rode  from  Worcester  to  Gloucester,  and 
was  received  by  the  mayor  and  all  the 
aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns,  and  by  the 
friars  of  all  the  parish  churches.  At 
the    cathedral    door    the  abbot    and    the 
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monks  welcomed  the  victorious  kinp,  the 

mitred  abbot  sang    the    high    mass,    the 

Bishop   of  Worcester   preached,   showing 

the    people   the    Pope's   Bull    sanctioning 

Henry.     Years  after  the  town  of   Glou- 
cester   contributed    eighty-eight    pounds 

towards   making  unlucky  Prince  Arthur 

(Henry's  eldest  son)  a  knight. 

That     magnificent    tyrant,    Henry    the 

Eighth,  visited  Gloucester  on  one  occasion. 

During  the  civil  wars  Waller  and  Manrice 

held  Gloucester  bi-avely  against  the  Cava- 
liers,   and    afterwards    helped  to    capture 

Hereford    for    the    Parliament.     In    due 

time,  when  the    Royalist  reaction    came, 

Gloucester  flashed  up  as   loyal   as   other 

towns.     The  mayor,  on  a  scaffold  at  the 

north   end  of    the  wheat   market,    stood 

with   the  king's  colours  waving  over  his 

head,  with  six  fair  Gloucestershire  gentle- 
women holding  garlands,  to  hear  one   of 

the   sheriffs  proclaim  King  Charles,  after 

which  a  regiment  of  foot  and  three  troops 

of  horse  fired  their  guns,  sounded   their 

trumpets,  and  beat  their  drums,  while  three 

conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  the  foolish 

fickle  people  cheered  till  they  grew  red  in 

the  face. 

When  sulky  James  the  Second  came  to 

Gloucester  he  snubbed  Bishop  Frampton 
and  the  clergy  who  came  to  welcome  him, 
and,  without  listening  to  his  speech,  said 
nngracionsly,  "  ily  lord,  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  withdraw  and  your  clergy," 
and  so  rode  on,  appointing  Father  Warner 
to  say  grace  at  dinner,  upon  which  the 
bishop  withdrew.  The  king  then  attended 
the  Roman  service  in  an  impromptu  chapel 
over  the  sheriff's  court,  and  is  said  to  have 
touched  for  the  Evil  at  the  deanery  wherehe 
lodged.  He  subsequently  visited  the  cathe- 
dral with  an  eye  to  alterations,  which  his 
premature  departure  to  France  prevented 
his  carrying  ont. 

In  1788,  when  good,  dull,  old  George 
the  Third,  snuffy  Charlotte,  and  the  four 
blowsy  princesses  visited  Bishop  Halifax 
and  George  Selwyn  at  ilatson,  after  seeing 
the  great  pin  manufactory  —  pins  were 
first  manufactured  at  Gloucestir  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First — the  infirmary, 
and  the  county  goal  then  building,  they 
attended  divine  service  at  the  cathedral. 
The  king,  with  the  usual  tact  and  memory 
of  kings,  seemed  to  know  the  names  and 
family  of    every  clergyman    presented  to 

him  by  the  bishop  or  dean.  In  18u7  the  I  a  monk  of  the  city,  appointed  abbot  by 
Prince  of  Wales  accepted  the  freedom  of  Aldred,  died  during  a  pilgrimage  to  Jern- 
the  city,  dined  jovially  with  the  obsequious  salem,  and,  being  brought  home,  was  buried 
corporation,  and  affected  an  interest  in  the    by  the  angry  monks  under  a  yew  tree  in 


grand  cathedral,  under  whose  august  roof 
even  baser  princes  had  walked.  In  IblG 
the  Iron  Duke  camo  to  see  the  same 
standard  lion  of  the  city,  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  "  in  a  superb  oiik  box 
lined  with  gold,"  and  dined  with  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  The  Duke  shook  hands 
with  the  hearty  crowd  and  with  difficulty 
persuaded  them  not  to  take  the  hor.scs  out 
of  his  carriage.  The  duke's  toast  after 
dinner  was  "Blucher,"  though  it  had  not 
yet  been  proved  by  Berlin  historians  that 
the  Prussians  really  won  Waterloo. 

But  now  to  the  more  personal  history  of 
the  cathedral,  as  detached  altogether  from 
that  of  the  town.  The  abbey  of  St.  Peter 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  nun- 
nery founded  by  Wulpher,  King  of  Mercia, 
on  a  spot  already  sanctified  by  some  eai-ly 
Briton  church  or  chapel.  During  the  wars 
of  the  Heptarchy  the  place  was  again 
deserted,  but  Rcrnnlph,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  restored  the  sacred  building, 
and  filled  it  with  secular  canons.  This 
Rernulph  finally  fell  under  the  sword  of 
Egbert. 

The  Golden  Legend  relates  a  curious  stoiy 
of  these  secular  canons  of  Gloucester.  They 
and  the-  canons  of  Worcester  contended 
for  the  body  of  Kenelm,  a  Saxon  saint,  a 
Prince  of  Mercia,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  his  sister,  Quendred,  and  at  whose 
tomb  profitable  miracles  were  being 
wrought.  The  dispute  grew  hot  and  the 
weather  was  hotter.  At  last  a  wise  man 
proposed  that  the  men  of  the  two  shires 
should  go  to  sleep  at  the  same  time, 
and  whichever  God  should  first  awake 
should  take  the  body  and  go  their  way. 
Now  the  Abbot  of  Winchcombe  and  the 
Gloucestershire  men,  who,  perhaps,  slept 
with  one  eye  open,  singularly  enough 
awoke  first,  and  quietly  levanted  with 
the  very  profitable  body  of  St.  Kenelm. 
King  Canute  compelled  the  secular  canons 
to  adopt  the  Benedictine  rules.  The  Com- 
pendiary  Memorial,  compiled  since  the 
Restoration,  tells  us  that  these  monks  so 
exasperated  the  governor  and  townspeople 
of  Gloucester,  that  Wulphin  lo  Rose,  the 
governor,  at  last  drove  them  away,  and  slew- 
seven  of  them  between  Churcham  and 
Gloucester. 

A  fire  having  destroyed  the  abbey  in 
10-!)8,  it  was  rcbnilt  nearer  the  city  by 
Aldred,   Bishop  of  Worcester.     AVulstan, 
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the  centre  of  the  cloisters,  as  a  waster  of  the 
convent's  goods.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
(luring  a  sermon  on  the  words  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,"  a  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester is  said  to  have  three  times  cast  a 
devil  out  of  one  of  his  auditors,  who  had 
refused  to  pardon  his  enemy  the  murder 
of  his  brother.  Abbot  Serlo  increased  his 
monks  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  and 
brought  from  Thornbury  the  relics  of  St. 
Arild,  a  virgin  who  had  been  martyred 
there  in  the  Pagan  times. 

In  the  abbacy  of  William  Goodman, 
during  mass,  and  while  the  deacon  was 
reading  the  Gospel,  lightning  set  fire 
to  the  steeple,  and  the  whole  monas- 
tery was  destroyed,  all  but  a  few  books 
and  three  robes.  In  the  Abbacy  of 
Hameline,  as  Roger,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  celebrating  mass  at  the  high  altar,  the 
great  tower  of  the  church  suddenly  fell, 
but  the  bishop  remained  unmoved  at  his 
devotions,  and,  by  a  special  monastic 
miracle,  no  one  was  hurt,  the  tower,  luckily, 
being  at  the  ^Yest  end  of  the  church,  and 
the  altar  at  the  cast.  lu  the  abbacy  of 
Henry  Blunt,  King  John  demanded  so 
many  waggons  with  eight  horses  from 
the  abbey,  that  all  the  church  chalices 
had  to  be  sold. 

Abbot  Foliot,  on  whom  a  satire  in 
rhyming-  Latin  was  written,  impropriated 
a  church  to  supply  the  convent  with 
French  wine  and  wastel  bread.  John  do 
Gamnges,  "  that  most  noble  man,"  as  the 
annals  of  Worcester  call  him,  "  both  for 
elegance  of  manners  and  splendour  of 
wit,"  was  so  prudent  an  abbot  that  he 
increased  the  convent  sheep  to  ten  thou- 
sand, each  worth  three  shillings,  or  more 
than  three  bushels  of  wheat;  ''a  man  of 
excellent  religion,"  writes  the  chronicler  ; 
"  and  on  the  Sunday  on  which  is  sung 
Miserieordia  Domini,  in  the  morning 
passed  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Dominical 
letter  was  B.  He  had  been  a  monk  in 
the  same  church  sixty-two  years,  and 
was  buried  on  Wednesday  with  great 
honour  near  the  gate  of  the  cloister. 
Whose  face  appeared  so  joyful  and  red  as 
if  no  infirmity  had  touched  him,  and 
whom  succeeded  Lord  John  Choky  (or 
Tokey),  sub-prior  of  the  samo  place." 

I'his  was  tliat  noble  and  independent 
man  who  ventured,  in  the  very  teotli  of 
that  hell  kite  Isabella,  and  her  paramour, 
Roger  Mortimer,  to  receive  and  bury  in 
Gloucester  cathedral  the  murdered  King 
Edward  the  Second.  The  poor  mutilated 
body  had  remained  unburicd  from  October, 


lo27,  to  January,  1328,  and  St.  Augustine 
at  Bristol,  St.  Mary  Kingswood,  and  St. 
Aldholm  of  Malmesbury  had  refused  it  a 
grave.  Considering  that  Loi-d  Berkeley 
received  five  pounds,  or  the  pay  of  six 
hundred  men  daily,  for  warding  the 
body,  equal  to  twenty  pounds  a  day  in 
modern  money,  there  is  no  wonder  there 
was  no  eagerness  for  the  funeral  of  the 
despised  monarch.  The  abbot,  covering 
his  chariot  with  canvas  dyed  black 
and  blazoned  with  the  abbey  arms,  and 
providing  himself  with  a  silver  vase,  at 
an  outlay  of  thirty-seven  pounds  eight 
shillings,  hastened  to  Berkeley  Castle  and 
brought  thence  the  embalmed  body  and 
the  royal  heart  (not  worth  much,  by-the- 
bye,  alive  or  dead),  and  they  were  received 
by  a  procession  of  the  whole  city,  and  the 
whole  convent,  solemnly  attired,  and  buried 
near  the  high  altar.  That  miracles  to  re- 
imburse this  outlay  were  soon  reported  at 
the  tomb,  was  no  more  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  the  monkish  showmen 
quickly  placed  a  full  and  uncoloured  state- 
ment of  them  at  the  shrine,  which  soon 
drew  the  timid  and  the  credulous  from  all 
parts  of  England. 

The  next  abbot  was  John  Wygmore,  a 
great  builder  and  embroiderer  ;  and  he 
gave  the  abbey  a  rich  cope,  to  be  worn  at 
Pentecosts.  lie  built  the  dormitory  and 
the  choir,  at  the  entrance  of  which  his 
body  was  found,  on  new  paving  the  nave, 
in  1787  :  the  serge  robe  tui'ned  to  dust  on 
being  touched,  but  the  leather  boots  were 
sound,  and  the  silver  crozier  was  entire. 
In  the  abbacy  of  Adam  do  Staunton, 
Edwai-d  the  Third,  Queen  Philippa,  the 
])lack  Prince,  and  many  other  nobles, 
visited  the  shrine  of  the  murdered  king, 
and  made  offerings — ships  of  gold,  a 
ruby,  and  a  golden  cross,  with  a  piece  of 
the  real  cross  enclosed  within  it.  The 
royal  family  were  asked  to  give  a 
hundred  pounds,  instead  of  the  golden 
ships.  The  monastic  property  was,  at 
this  time,  valued  at  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

Thomas  Horton,  the  next  abbot,  who 
had  been  saci'istan  to  the  abbey,  gave 
plate  to  the  i-efectory,  itc.  ;  four  silver 
basins  for  the  high  altar  (two  large  for 
the  abbot,  and  two  small  for  the  cele- 
brating priest)  ;  two  silver  candlesticks  and 
a  gold  chalice  for  the  altar. 

In  the  next  abbacy,  the  convent  had 
sunk  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  marks  a 
year,  for  fifty-four  monks  and  two  hundred 
servants — less   than    the   wages    of    me- 
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chanics.  In  the  abbacy  of  AValtcr  Fron- 
ci'ster — a  laborious  man,  who  spent  half  his 
patient  life  writing  a  chronicle  of  the 
abbey,  which  was  eventually  lent  and, 
naturally,  lost — the  abbot  procured  from 
the  pope  the  mitre  and  other  episcopal 
privileges,  besides  a  most  agreeable  dis- 
pensation for  the  convent,  for  eating  meat 
during  the  severe  fast  between  Septiia- 
gesima  and  t^uadrigcsima  Sundays.  He 
was  buried  in  a  quiet  chapel  near  the 
choir,  but  the  bi-asses  have  long  ago  been 
ruthlessly  torn  from  his  tomb.  At  his 
anniversary,  which  was  kept  in  two  Glou- 
cester churches,  cloth  gowns  were  given 
to  the  poor.  Of  Hugh  de  ^Morton,  the 
next  abbot,  we  have  only  this  record — 
'•Died,  1420."  Well,  perhaps  worse  men 
than  poor  old  Abbot  Morton  have  had 
longer  biographies. 

John  Jlorwent,  the  next  abbot,  rebuilt 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  built  a 
porch  for  the  grand  old  building,  so  soon 
to  be  plundered  and  defiled. 

His  successor,  Reginald  Boulars,  went 
as  ambassador  to  Rome,  the  convent 
allowing  him  there  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  which,  says  the  learned  Fosbi-ooke, 
according  to  Bishop  Fleetwood's  scale  of 
prices,  was  the  value  of  eight  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat.  Pretty  pocket-money 
for  our  truant  pastor,  whom  Richard 
the  Third  threw  into  prison !  His  motto 
was,  '■  Memento,  memento."  The  mottoes 
of  the  last  three  abbots  of  Gloucester,  says 
delicious  old  Fuller,  were  prophetical  (at 
least,  as  men  have  expounded  them ;  for 
Abbot  Lebruck's  was,  "  Fiat  voluntas 
Domini;"  and  Abbot  Malverne's  (the 
last  abbot),  "  Mersos  suscita  "  (Raise  up 
those  which  are  absorbed  in  guiltiness). 
The  liist  prophecy  being  fulfilled  when 
Uenry  the  Eighth,  after  robbing  the  abbey, 
raised  it  to  a  bishopric. 

Thomas  Lebroke,  the  abbot  who  suc- 
ceeded Boulars,  who  was  made  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  built  a  new  tower  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  paved  the  choir  with  bricks,  on 
which  his  name  and  arms  still  appear. 
Tully,  a  monk  of  the  house,  was  his 
architect. 

William  Malvcrne,  alias  Parker,  the  last 
abbot,  seems  to  have  been  bom  somewhat 
too  late,  and  to  have  been  an  exemplary 
man.  His  rules  to  reform  the  abbey  were 
severe,  and  point  to  many  flagrant  abuses 
in  the  unnatural  and,  latterly,  mis- 
chievous monastic  system.  He  forbad  the 
brethren,  after  retiring  to  the  dormitory, 
to  come  down  again  to  drink  and  gossip. 


No  monk,  without  licenso  from  the  sub- 
prior,  was  to  introduce  women  into  the 
infirmary,  or  to  indulge  there  in  immode- 
rate drinking.  No  monk  was  to  sell  his 
food  unless  he  had  a  license.  As  the 
dole-giving  also  produced  brawling  and 
blasphemy,  he  appointed  thirteen  regular 
alm-smen  (Peter's  men),  who  were  to  wear 
black  scapularies  and  the  arms  of  the 
monastery  on  their  right  shoulders,  and 
they  were  fined  for  non-attendance  at 
prime,  mass,  dirigo,  evensong,  compline, 
or  pi-ocession.  Last  of  all,  tVic  outrageous 
martinet  forbad  the  monks  all  hawking  and 
hunting. 

Too  late,  worth)' Aljbot  Malvernc,  though 
thou  wei't  zealous  for  the  Lord  and  active 
in  thy  generation,  thou  didst  beautify 
King  Edward's  Gate,  build  the  vestry  in 
the  north  transept,  and  thy  burial  chapel 
northward  of  the  choir.  The  Red  Man 
^Volsey  is  at  thy  gates.  The  cardinal's 
sharp-nosed  men  in  black  tottle  up  figures, 
and  find  that  the  revenue  of  Gloucester 
Abbey  is  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pounds.  Malverne,  alias 
Parker,  however,  was  stiS,  and  never  sur- 
rendered the  abbey,  though  the  prior  did. 
He  lies  still  in  splendour,  in  his  own 
chapel,  mitred,  and  in  pontificalibus.  The 
two  outer  escutcheons  on  his  stately  tomb 
bear  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  and  four 
hands,  surrounding  a  heart ;  in  the  centre 
(strange  contrast)  is  a  buck  tripping,  near 
three  bugles. 

The  Bishops  of  Gloucester,  though  they 
arc  the  younger  brothers,  as  it  were,  of 
the  English  church,  have  yet  not  been 
altogether  obscure  men.  Tho  second 
bishop  was  that  good  man,  John  Hooper, 
tho  niartyr,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  in 
youth  a  Cistercian  monk.  He  was 
cruelly  burnt  in  three  successive  fires  of 
green  wood.  "  Such  ashes  are  the  seed 
of  the  church,"  said  Latimer.  Of  good 
Bishop  Frampton,  a  great  traveller,  a  story 
is  told  that  does  him  credit.  He  was  kind 
and  generous  enough  to  visit  tho  brutal 
Judge  Jeffreys  when  he  lay  in  tho  Tower: 
he  found  the  brute  on  a  low  chair,  with  a 
small  pot  of  water  by  his  side  ;  ho  had 
"a  long  beard,"  and  was  weeping  by  him- 
self. "  My  lord,"  said  the  worthy  bishop, 
"  if  you  weep  for  the  hardships  yon  suffer, 
weep  no  more,  for  it  is  unworthy'  cither  a 
man  or  a  Christian ;  but,  if  you  weep  for 
your  past  life,  weep  on,  and  spare  not,  for 
then  these  tears  of  yours  are  more  pre- 
cious than  diamonds."  "My  lord,"  said 
Jeffreys,  with  a  worthier  spirit  than  usual, 
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"  all  the  disgraces  I  have  suffered  I  can 
now  bear,  and,  by  God's  grace,  will  sub- 
mit to,  since  I  see  so  mucli  of  God's  good- 
ness in  sending  you  to  me — you,  who  I 
never  deserved  anything  from,  come 
when  others,  who  had  their  all  from  these 
hands,  desert  me.  I  thank  you  for  your 
fatherly  advice,  and  desire  your  prayers, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  follow  it,  for  God's 
spirit  is  moving  in  you ;  to  which,  I  beg 
you  would  add  the  friendship  of  another 
such,  when  I  trust  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment," which,  says  the  writer,  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  did  soon  after  from  the 
good  bishop's  hand  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  he 
died  tranquilly  and  in  peace  with  all. 
Frampton  alone,  of  all  the  bishops,  had 
the  courage  to  beg  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  take  care  of  their  banished  king ;  to 
which  the  prince  replied,  sourly,  "I  will 
take  care  of  the  Church  ;  "  and  the  bishop 
soon  after  fell  out  of  his  see.  When  a 
bishop  was  one  day  praising  Queen 
Mary's  piety  and  charity,  Frampton 
cried  out,  "  Did  she  ever  send  a  farthing 
to  her  father  when  he  begged?"  "I 
can  assure  you,"  said  the  servile  syco- 
phant :  "  her  gracious  majesty  never 
speaks  of  her  dear  absent  father  but  with 
tears  in  her  eyes."  "  Tut,  man,"  said  ex- 
Gloucester  ;  "  did  you  never  read  of  the 
classical  creature  that  sheds  tears  when  it 
devours  ?  " 

Foster,  the  next  bishop,  attacked  Bun- 
yan  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Dirt  wiped  out, 
or  a  discovery  of  the  gross  ignorance  and 
unchristian  spirit  of  one  John  Bunyan,  lay 
preacher  of  Bedford." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  Gloucester  bishops — the  Hercu- 
lean Warburton,  that  master  of  critics  and 
scarifier  of  little  authors.  The  notes  of 
his  "Divine  Legation,"  says  a  witty  com- 
mentator on  the  man,  are  "  the  slaughter- 
houses of  his  antagonists."  Like  Marl- 
borough and  Swift,  the  old  age  of  this 
great  and  ruthless  controversialist  ended 
in  insanity. 

But  a  truce  to  bishops,  for  the  whole 
legendary  history  of  Gloucester  cathedral 
centres  itself  round  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Second,  the  murdered  king.  Now  we 
do  not  murder  kings  every  day.  Great 
architects  and  great  antiquaries  have  pro- 
nounced the  tomb  of  this  weak,  ill-starred 
man  to  be  one  of  the  finest  sepulchral 
monuments  in  Great  Britain,  both  for 
elegance  and  ingenuity  of  form  and 
ingenuity  of  design.  Its  special  beauty  is, 
that  it  is  built  for  the  cathedral,  and  blends 


with  it  in  every  part.  In  a  word  (or,  at 
least,  two  or  three),  it  is  a  chef  d'auvre  of 
English  fourteenth-centujy  work,  and  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  our  finest  and  most  perfect 
relics  of  mediasval  art.  It  is  built  in  three 
stories,  the  solemn  figure  of  the  king  rest- 
ing on  the  lower  one,  and  the  other  two 
consisting  of  pierced  pinnacles.  The  face 
was  probably  modelled  after  death,  for 
the  expression  is  one  of  pain ;  the  attitude 
is  full  of  repose  and  dignity.  Centuries  have 
passed,  and  yet  Time  has  wrought  little 
injury  upon  this  kingly  monument.  This 
record  of  Edward  the  Third's  love  for  his 
unhappy  father  is  still  almost  perfect. 
All  that  has  gone  are  the  jewels  in  the 
circlet  round  the  forehead,  the  bottom  of 
the  sceptre,  the  cross  on  the  globe  which 
the  king  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  rays 
of  the  crown.  There  Edward  lies,  still, 
as  on  that  September  night  when  Mal- 
travers  and  Gournay  stole  from  the  castle 
room,  scared  and  pale,  and  the  castle  still 
rang  with  the  murdered  man's  shrieks. 
Dallavvay  attributes  this  monument  to 
the  sculptor  of  that  of  John  of  Eltham, 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  date.  The  canopy  resem- 
bles that  over  the  glorious  Scaliger  tomb 
at  Verona  and  the  monuments  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  France,  and  Jane  de  Bourbon, 
at  St.  Denis.  Bysbrach.  used  to  stand 
silent  by  this  tomb,  which.  Buckler  says, 
is  only  equalled  in  design  and  execntiou 
by  the  Percy  monument  at  Beverley.  The 
white  stags  on  the  tomb  are  family  badges 
of  Edward,  borne  afterwards,  and  even  still 
more  disgraced,  by  Richard  the  Second. 
They  gave  rise  to  a  vulgar  Gloucestershire 
tradition,  that  the  murdered  king  was  con- 
veyed to  his  cathedral  grave  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  white  stags. 

Another  scarcely  less  interesting  tomb 
is  that  of  the  wretched  Robert  Cnrtbose, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  This  most  unhappy 
prince,  put  to  death  by  his  savage  brother, 
Rufus,  was  originally  buried  in  the  centre 
of  the  choir,  opposite  the  high  altar,  with  a 
stone  over  him,  marked  with  a  cross,  and 
an  effigy  of  Irish  oak.  The  coronal  is  com- 
posed of  pearls,  strawberry  leaves,  and 
rteur-de-lis  alternately.  There  is  no  helmet 
or  crest.  The  surtout  is  Norman,  and  so 
are  the  chain  mail  tunic  and  the  wheel 
spurs.  The  buff  breeches  are  an  invention. 
The  sword  belt,  hilt,  and  girdle  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  iuteresting  figure  was  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  Puritan  troopers,  but 
repaired  after  the  Restoration  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Tracy  of  Stanway.     The  coats 
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of  arms,  whicli  arc  a  jumble  of  fleurs-de-lis, 
spread  eagles,  lions  rampant,  and  tlyin^ 
birds,  seem  to  have  been  painted,  saj's 
Mr.  Fosbrooke,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  they  form  a  mixture  of  the 
arms  of  Franco  and  England. 


A  SILENT  WITNESS. 

BY    EDMUXD    YATES. 


BOOK  III.   CHAPTER  T.    UKATEN. 

Half  paralysed  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, Heath  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  figure  of 
his  unwelcome  visitor,  his  parted  lips  rigid 
and  parched.  The  apparition  of  a  ghost 
from  the  other  world  could  not  more  com- 
pletely have  astonished  him ;  indeed,  at 
first,  ho  had  an  idea  that  the  pale  and 
determined  face  on  which  he  gazed  so 
intently,  with  its  sad  bloodless  lips,  its 
dark  eyes  flashing  a  scornful  defiance,  was 
either  more  or  less  than  mortal.  He  had 
never  doubted  that  Anno  was  dead.  When 
he  first  met  Studlcy,  on  the  captain's  return 
from  his  futile  search  after  his  daughter  in 
Paris,  and  learned  from  him  of  the  manner 
of  Anne'sdisappearanceatBoulogne,  Heath 
made  np  his  miod  that  she  had  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  from  the  pier ;  her 
mental  power,  which  he  remembered 
having  noticed  on  one  or  two  occasions 
as  terribly  strong,  must  have  been  weak- 
ened by  the  horrible  scene  of  which  she 
had  been  a  witness,  and  the  severe  illness 
which  she  had  subsequently  undergone  ; 
and,  to  avoid  any  further  misery  and  de- 
gradation, she  had  put  an  end  to  herself. 
The  captain  had  not  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  disturbthis  theory,  more  especially 
as  he  himself  believed  in  the  fact  of  his 
daughter's  death.  That  she  had  not 
drowned  herself  from  the  Boulogne  pier 
he  knew,  as  he  had  duly  received  her 
letter  written  to  him  from  Paris ;  but  in 
that  letter  she  had  spoken  of  the  burden 
of  life  being  too  heavy  for  Ijer  to  bear  any 
longer,  alone  and  friendless  as  she  was,  and 
of  her  having  taken  measures  for  finding 
a  place  among  the  nameless  dead.  The 
captain  had  long  since  got  rid  of  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  which  the  first  perusal 
of  these  words  caused  him,  and  when  a 
chance  recollection  of  his  daughter  passed 
across  his  muddled  brain,  he  thought  of 
her  and  spoke  of  her  to  Heath  as  one  no 
longer  living. 


She  was  there,  though,  upright,  stern, 
and  pitiless.  As  Heath  looked  at  her,  the 
whole  scene  enacted  on  that  fatal  Sunday 
at  Loddonford  rose  before  his  mind. 
Again  he  saw  Anne  Studloy  looking  in 
at  the  window  upon  the  deed  of  blood  ; 
again  he  heard  the  long  low  wail  which 
she  had  uttered,  before^falling  senseless  on 
the  ground.  That  accm-sed  vision  had  not 
troubled  him  for  months,  but  it  was  full 
upon  him  now,  and  there  was  the  avenger, 
alive  and  standing  before  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  speak  ; 
when  ho  did,  his  voice  was  thick  and 
husky,  and  he  scarcely  seemed  to  have  lus 
lips  at  his  command. 

"  What — what  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 
he  said. 

In  strong  contrast  to  his  hoarse  utter- 
ance were  the  clear  and  ringing  tones  in 
which  Anne  replied.  "  There  is  but  one 
motive  in  the  world  that  could  have 
prompted  my  coming,"  she  said,  with  her 
eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  him.  "  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  my  one  tie  to  life ;  to  save 
her  from  you  I  have  come  hither.  Tou 
are  incredulous,  I  know,  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  feelings  as  love  and  friendship,  but 
you  will  bo  able  to  estimate  the  strength 
and  truth  of  my  love  for  this  friend,  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  induced  me  to  look  upon 
your  face  again." 

Heath  had  recovered  himself  a  little — 
a  very  little — by  this  time.  He  knew  that 
the  figure  before  him  was  not  that  of  a 
ghost,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
visitant  from  the  tomb  could  have  inspired 
in  him  greater  dread.  His  usual  keen 
perception,  too,  was  somewhat  blunted  by 
his  terror  and  amazement ;  he  did  not  at 
first  appreciate  the  stern  resolution  hidden 
under  Anne's  quiet  manner,  and  it  was  in 
a  bullying  tone  that  he  said,  "  Now  that 
you  have  plucked  up  sufficient  courage, 
or  overcome  your  maidenly  reserve,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  looked  upon  my 
face  again,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what 
you  wish  me  to  do." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Anne,  in  the  same 
calm,  clear  voice,  "  that  you  are  about  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Grace  Middleham. 
Such  a  match  would,  doubtless,  be  very 
advantageous  for  you  in  every  point  of 
view,  for  Miss  Middleham  has  beauty  and 
great  wealth  ;  but  much  as  you  may  be 
interested  in  her,  my  love  for  her  trans- 
cends anything  you  can  ever  feel,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  that  love  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  that  you  must  renounce  her." 

He  was   steadier   now,  much  steadier, 
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and  looked  somewhat  like  bis  old  self,  as 
he  said,  with  a  hard  scornful  smile,  "  It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  com.e  to  the  point 
with  so  much  frankness.  I  must  take 
exception  to  your  estimate  of  the  feelings 
I  may  entertain  towards  Miss  Middleham; 
but  as  regards  my  interest  in  her  you 
speak  quite  correctly.  Also  as  regards 
my  intention  to  marry  her,  and — my 
determination  to  carry  that  intention  into 
effect." 

The  smile  had  faded  away  ere  be  came 
to  these  last  words,  which  he  spoke  very 
deliberately,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
bis  companion. 

"  Have  you  counted  the  cost  of  such  a 
proceeding,  George  Heath?"  said  Anne, 
dropping  into  a  chair,  leaning  her  arm  on 
the  desk,  and  confronting  bim.  "  I  have 
been  quiet  for  so  many  months  that  you 
thought  me  dead — as  indeed  I  was  dead 
to  the  world  and  all  in  it  save  one  ;  while 
you,  relieved  of  my  presence,  have  been 
progressing  in  the  world's  favour,  so  that 
even  now,  when  you  find  me  before  you, 
you  seem  unable  to  realise  the  position 
which  we  hold  towards  each  other.  It 
can  be  made  plain  in  a  very  few  words," 
she  added,  bending  forward.  "If  you 
do  not  consent  to  give  ujj  your  preten- 
sions to  Grace  Middleham,  I  will  reveal 
all  I  know.  I  will  denounce  you  as  a 
murderer !  " 

His  face  grew  pale  again,  but  the 
scornful  smile  soon  returned  to  his  lips. 
"  Tour  education  at  Hampstead,  where  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,"  he 
said,  "  evidently  did  not  include  a  study 
of  the  law,  or  you  would  have  known  in 
such  cases  a  wife's  evidence  cannot  be 
received  against  her  husband  ;  and  I  have 
the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  claiming 
you  as  my  wife." 

He  looked  hard  at  her  to  sec  the  effect 
of  this  home-thrust,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  how  quietly  she  received  it. 

"  So  be  it,"  she  said,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair.  "  If  that  be  the  case,  my  point 
is  gained.  If  you  admit  me  to  be  your 
wife,  Grace  is  free,  for  I  conclude  that 
you  do  not  openly  pi'opose  to  commit 
bigamy." 

Heath  felt  that  she  had  scored  a  point, 
and  her  manner  irritated  him  almost  as 
much  as  her  words.  "Suppose  I  were  to 
defy  you,"  he  said,  "and  to  declare  that 
you  were  not  my  wife  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Anne,  "  you 
would  throw  away  the  shield  which  you 
have  just  raised  for  your  protection.     I 


should  tender  my  evidence,  and  it  would 
be  received." 

Her  coolness  provoked  him  beyond 
endurance.  "  Curse  you  !  "  he  said,  bring- 
ing his  hand  heavily  down  upon  t'ne  table; 
"you  may  do  your  worst.  I  will  throw 
over  the  whole  question  of  wife  or  no 
wife  :  I  will  say  you  are  a  crazy  jade 
whom  no  one  knows  ;  and  when  you  accuse 
me  of  having  made  away  with  Walter 
Dan  by — and  you  will  be  asked  for  evidence, 
which  you  will  find  remarkably  difficult  to 
supply — -what  trace  has  ever  been  found 
of  the  body?  There  is  no  proof  that  he 
ever  came  to  that  infernal  place.  A  man's 
life  is  not  sworn  away  so  easily  as  yon 
imagine." 

"  That  a  man's  life  can  be  taken  away 
easily  enough,  I  have  had  horrible  proof," 
said  Anne,  shuddering.  "  Walter  Danby's 
body  is  hidden  somewhere  at  Loddonford, 
and  you  know  it !  " 

She  looked  fixedly  at  him  as  she  spoke  ; 
but  he  had  regained  his  usual  self-posses- 
sion by  this  time,  and  did  not  betray  the 
smallest  sign  of  surprise. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said  ; 
adding,  with  an  ironical  bow,  "  To  me 
your  assertion  is,  of  course,  sufficient ;  but, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  you  would  have  to 
make  it  good." 

For  a  moment,  Anne  was  a  little  dis- 
concerted by  the  perfect  coolness  of  Heath's 
demeanour. 

"  I  have,  fortunately,  a  choice  of  charges 
to  prefer  against  you,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  Suppose  I  were  to  accuse  you  of 
the  great  robbery  committed  in  this  very 
bank  !  Remember,  I  saw  the  gold  and 
the  jewels  !  " 

"  May  I  ask  you  where  you  saw  them?  " 
said  Heath,  bending  forward.  "  I  will 
refresh  your  memory ;  in  your  father's 
house  at  Loddonford." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Anne  ;  "  but  that 
would  not  hinder  me  from  speaking.  I 
know  not  whether  my  father  is  alive  or 
dead ;  but,  compared  to  Grace  Middle- 
ham, he  is  nothing  to  me.  To  see  that 
her  future  is  not  wrecked  is  my  determi- 
nation ;  and,  to  save  her,  I  will  tell  all 
I  know.  Tes,  all !  concealing  nothing, 
sparing  none  !  " 

As  she  emphasised  this  sentence,  with 
outstretched  fore-finger.  Heath  recoiled 
in  amazement  before  her.  This  girl, 
whom  he  had  rated  so  cheaply,  had 
the  best  of  him  then.  He  was  astounded 
at  her  audacity,  more  astounded  at  the 
firmness  with  which  she  held  to  the  course 
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she  bad  indicated.  With  rage  and  morti- 
fication at-  bis  heart,  be  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  the  edifice  which  he  had  built 
up  with  so  much  trouble,  during  several 
months,  had  crumbled  into  dust  at  this 
woman's  touch.  lie  was  beaten  on  every 
point.  The  mere  revelation  of  his  previous 
marriage  would  ruin  him  with  Ciraco.  He 
was  beaten  ;  and  he  must  own  it,  making 
the  best  bargain  possible  with  the  winner 
of  the  game.  Ho  rose  from  his  cliair, 
strode  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood  there 
with  his  hands  plunged  into  his  pockets. 

After  a  short,  internal  struggle,  during 
which  he  had  recovered  the  mastery  over 
himself,  he  said,  in  his  usual  tone — 

"A  man  of  sense  gives  up  fighting  when 
ho  sees  no  further  chance  of  success.  You 
insist  that  I  should  give  up  this  intended 
marriage  with  Miss  ^Middlcham,  and  you 
threaten  me  with  certain  consequences,  if 
I  refuse.  Tho.se  threats  are  too  strong  for 
me,  and  I  therefore  submit ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  give  yon  this  warning — that 
if  you  reveal  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  the  mar- 
riage, you  will  bring  absolute  ruin  upon 
your  father,  who  is  now  a  hopelessly-de- 
graded drunkard  and  pauper,  and  condemn 
him  either  to  prison  with  me,  or  to  starva- 
tion without  me.  You  would  not  care 
about  either  of  these  alternatives,  1  sup- 
pose, although  you  have  acknowledged 
that  your  filial  feelings  are  not  very 
strong  ?  " 

"  My  filial  feelings  are  what  my  father 
made  them,"  said  Anne,  quietly ;  "  but 
there  is  no  need,  I  imagine,  that  we  should 
discuss  them  here.  My  object  will  be  met 
by  your  renouncing  Miss  Middleham,  by 
your  telling  her  that  yon  are  not  free  to 
fulfil  the  marriage  contract  into  which  you 
have  entered,  and  by  your  relinquishing 
all  claims  upon  her  hand." 

"I  agree  to  that,"  he  said.  "I  have 
already  confessed  that  you  are  too  strong 
for  me,  and  that  I  can  make  no  further 
fight." 

"  I  shall  want  you  to  write  a  letter  to 
that  effect,"  said  Anne;  "that  I  may  take 
with  me." 

"A  letter?"  he  repeated.  "  Why  can 
I  Dot  tell  Miss  Middleham  when  I  see 
her?  " 

"  Because  it  is  not  my  intention  that 
you  should  sec  her  for  a  long  time,  if  ever 
again.  You  must  write  a  letter  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  pointed  out,  which  I 
can  give  to  her." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  "As 


you  will,"  and  returning  to  the  desk,  sat 
down,  and  at  once  commenced  to  write. 
Anno,  who  at  the  same  moment  pushed 
away  her  chaii-,  noticed  that  his  hand  was 
lirm,  and  his  writing,  as  usual,  scrupu- 
lou.sly  neat  and  steady.  "I  suppose  that 
will  do  ?  "  he  said,  handing  her  the  letter 
when  ho  had  finished  it.  "  I  havo  told 
her  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  fulfil 
the  engagement,  without  saying  why,  and 
I  have  left  any  further  e.xplanation  for 
you  to  make,  consistent,  of  course,  with 
the  terms  of  our  bargain." 

"  The  letter  will  do  perfectly  well,"  said 
Anne,  placing  it  in  her  pocket,  "  and  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  shall  be  duly  kept. 
And  now,"  rising  from  her  chair,  "  our 
interview  is  at  an  end." 

"Not  just  yet,"  said  Heath;  "give  me 
a  few  minutes  more,  if  you  please.  You 
have  had  your  own  way  entirely,  and  now 
I  have  a  few  words  to  say." 

"Say  on,"  she  remarked,  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience. 

"I  want  to  know,"  he  said,  looking  up 
at  her  with  something  like  admiration,  as 
she  stood  there,  drawn  to  her  full  height, 
cold,  proud,  and  stately,  "  I  want  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do-  with 
yourself  now  ?  " 

"  ^\'hy  can  you  possibly  desire  to 
know  ?  "  she  asked,  in  surprise.  "  What 
possible  right  have  you  to  ask  ?  " 

"  I  desire  to  know,"  he  said,  lazily,  still 
regarding  her  with  that  strange  look, 
"  because  I  have  conceived  a  very  great 
interest  in  you ;  because  I  am  amazed  in 
discovering  you  to  bo  as  you  are.  Our 
previous  acquaintance  was  so  slight,  that 
1  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
learn  to  appreciate  your  real  character,  or 
the  strength  of  mind  which  distinguishes 
you  from  most  of  your  sex  ;  and  I  dare  to 
ask — that  was,  I  thiiik,  tho  other  way  in 
which  you  put  the  question — by  virtue  of 
my  rights  as  your  husband." 

"Are  you  going  to  urge  that  plea?" 
she  asked,  with  supreme  contempt. 

"  I  think  I  am,"  Heath  replied.  "  With 
your  talent  and  courage — you  see  I  speak 
very  frankly — you  might  bo  useful  to  m(! 
in  many  ways,  and  1  do  not  see  why  I 
should  permit  you  to  enjoy  that  freedom 
of  action  of  which  you  have  just  deprived 
me." 

"  Yon  uttered  a  very  neat  axiom  just 
now,"  said  Anne,  "about  giving  up  when 
you  saw  no  further  chance  of  success  ;  but 
yon  havo  apparently  not  learned  that  it  is 
as  bad,  if  not  worse,  to  thi-eaten  penalties 
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wirtiotit  the  power  of  inflicting  them.  I 
will  apply  to  yon  the  phrase  which  you 
used  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  this  inter- 
view— I  defy  you  to  do  what  you  threaten. 
I  warn  you  that  if  you  attempt  to  see  Miss 
Middleham,  I  will  at  once  take  steps  for 
denouncing  you  to  justice  ;  and  as  to  your 
claim  on  my  wifely  obedience,  I  tell  yon 
plainly,  that  when  I  have  gone  out  of  that 
door  you  shall  never  hear  of  me  again, 
unless  it  should  concern  her  welfare — the 
welfare  of  the  only  human  being  1  love — 
that  I  should  once  more  interpose  in  her 
affairs." 

She  turned  on  her  heels  as  she  spoke, 
and  without  looking  at  him  again,  passed 
out  of  the  oSice,  and  mingling  with  the 
crowd  of  customers  at  the  bank  counter, 
was  lost  to  his  view. 

The  next  instant  Mr.  Heath  seized  the 
speaking  pipe,  and  summoned  Hollebone 
to  his  presence.  "  Quick  as  you  can,"  he 
said,  when  the  little  man  once  more  stood 
before  him.  "A  lady,  rather  tall,  dressed 
in  black,  with  a  double  veil,  noticeable  for 
its  thickness,  over  her  face,  has  just  left 
this  office.  She  has  scarcely  yet  gained 
the  street ;  follow  her,  and  let  me  know 
where  she  goes." 

"  And  I  thought  that  girl  a  fool,"  said 
Heath,  when  he  was  alone  again,  "  and 
eagerly  agreed  to  her  father  taking  her 
oS  after  the  marriage,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  her  death.  What  idiotic 
short-sightedness  !  Properly  trained,  she 
would  have  been  worth  anything — a 
powerful  ally,  instead  of,  as  now,  a 
determined  enemy.  One  would  have  to 
have  lived  down  her  horror  at  all  she 
had  seen,  but  that  would  not  have  been 
difficult ;  women  far  more  sensitive  than  I 
ehoiild  judge  her  to  be,  have  given  up  all 
such  nonsense  when  their  friends  have 
been  interested,  and  their  passions  roused. 
What  a  chance  that  wretched  Studley 
threw  away !  In  his  case  there  would 
have  been  none  of  that  horror  to  fight 
against ;  and  with  such  a  trump  card  as 
that  in  his  hand  he  might  have  held  his 
own  against  all  comers,  instead  of  being 
the  wandering  drunken  mendicant  that  he 
is.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  however,"  he 
muttered,  settling  himself  at  the  desk, 
"  that  I  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
induce  Studley  to  confine  his  wanderings 
to  the  Continent.  I  had  quite  enough  on 
my  hands  before,  and  now  I  have  to  frame 
a  plausible  excuse  for  withdrawing  from 
this  marriage,  on  which,  as  everyone  knew, 
my  heart  was  set.     There  was  no  other 


way,  however,  that  I  could  see,  to  avoid 
instant  exposure ;  and  if  Anne  Studley 
only  gives  me  a  little  time  before  she 
produces  that  letter,  though  I  shall  have 
missed  the  heiress,  I  may  yet  be  able  to 
hold  my  ground  here,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  more  important  quarters.  Now  to 
business  again,"  he  said,  ringing  the  bell. 
Then  to  the  porter  who  appeared,  "  Send 
Mr.  Towser  to  me." 

The  faculty  which  had  been  so  valuable 
to  him  all  his  life — of  being  able  to  lay 
aside  for  the  time  any  matter,  of  whatever 
gravity  or  importance,  which  might  be 
troubling  him — remained  with  him  still, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  so  immersed 
in  going  over  calculations  and  statistics 
with  his  chief  clerk,  as  to  be  temporarily 
oblivious  of  Anne  Studley's  existence. 

Meanwhile,  Anne,  whose  nerves,  not- 
withstanding her  apparent  outward  calm- 
ness of  demeanour,  had  been  stretched  to 
the  utmost  point  of  tension  during  the 
interview  in  the  bank  parlour,  felt  the 
almost  inevitable  reaction  immediately  on 
reaching  the  street,  and  was  glad  to  hail 
a  passing  cab ;  once  seated  in  which  her 
fortitude  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  She  had  been  victorious, 
though — she  had  that  great  consolation  for 
all  she  had  undergone  ;  she  had  achieved 
what  she  had  undertaken — the  object  of 
her  mission  was  accomplished;  and  she 
was  then  on  her  way  to  Grace's  house,  in 
possession  of  the  letter  which  would  bring 
about  Grace's  release  from  her  certain 
degradation  and  ruin.  It  was  no  part, 
however,  of  Anne  Studley's  plan  that 
Grace  should  be  too  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  imminent  peril 
with  which  she  had  been  threatened,  or 
the  means  which  had  been  adopted  for  her 
deliverance.  A  patient  and  deep-searching 
student  of  character.  Anno,  during  the 
year  of  their  residence  in  the  professor's 
house,  had  noted  the  change  in  her  fx-iend's 
temperament.  Not  that  Grace  Middleham 
was  less  affectionate  to  the  companion  of 
her  school-days,  for  nothing  could  exceed 
the  warmth  and  the  regard  which  she 
took  every  opportunity  of  evincing;  but, 
as  her  character  became  more  formed,  she 
had  lost  that  habit  of  depending  for  every- 
thing upon  Anne's  aid  and  counsel,  had 
become  considerably  self-reliant,  and  not 
a  little  self-willed.  These  qualities,  Anne 
rightly  judged,  would  have  increased, 
rather  than  lessened,  since  Grace  had  been 
fully  recognised  as  the  heiress  of  her 
uncle's  fortune,  and  had   been  made  an 
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object  of  general  adulation  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  possible  that,  in  the  first  moments 
of  indip;nation  at  hearing  what  Anne  had 
done,  she  would  refuse  to  believe  anythinnj 
apaiust  her  lover,  and  would  insist  on  his 
i-eturning  to  her.  That  Grace  Middle- 
ham  had  entirely  snccnmbed  to  Heath's 
influence  and  fascinations  Anne  knew  too 
well,  and  that  her  anger  against  those 
who  interfered  between  them  wonld  bo 
proportionate  to  her  passion  for  him  she 
fully  believed.  It  was  above  all  things, 
therefore,  desii-able  that  Grace  should  be 
approached  quietly,  and,  if  possible,  per- 
suaded to  return  to  Germany  with  Anne 
before  the  revelation  was  made ;  in  order 
that,  being  at  a  distance,  she  would  be 
deprived  of  the  chance  of  taking,  in  the 
first  outburst  of  her  wrath,  any  positive 
steps  of  which  she  might  bo  induced,  in 
her  calmer  judgment,  to  disapprove  and 
wish  to  revoke. 

On  arrival  at  the  house  in  Eaton-place, 
Anne,  who,  during  the  drive,  had  managed 
to  regain  her  composure,  again  felt  the 
effects  of  the  hard  trial  which  her  nerves 
had  undergone  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
day.  But  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently 
to  impress  the  tall  footman,  who  answered 
her  ring,  and  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of 
Mrs.  ANaller,  with  the  sense  of  her  dignity, 
and,  consequently,  to  make  him  show  her 
into  the  dining-room  and  announce  her 
promptly,  instead  of  leaving  her  in  the 
hall  to  take  her  chance  of  the  time  at 
which  the  message,  that  "  A  young  pusson 
was  waiting,"  might  arrive  upstairs. 
Grace  happened  to  be  alone  when  the 
announcement  was  made ;  and  as  it  was 
a  long  time  since  she  had  heard  Anne's 
pseudonym,  and  her  mind  had  been  so 
mnch  occupied  with  other  things,  she  at 
first  failed  to  understand  who  wished  to 
Bee  her ;  but,  the  truth  coming  to  her 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  she  rushed 
past  the  astonished  footman,  hurried  down 
the  stairs,  and,  the  next  moment,  had 
seized  Anne  in  her  arms  and  covered  her 
with  kisses. 

"  !My  sweetest  Anne,"  she  said,  "yon 
are  the  very  last  person  I  should  have 
thought  of  -seeing  here.  Fancy  your 
making  your  appearance  in  London  after 
all  your  protestations  that  nothing  earthly 
should  induce  you  to  come,  and  your 
refn.sal  of  the  invitation  which  I  sent  yon 
regTxlarly  for  the  first  few  weeks  after  my 
arrival !  " 

"  I  should  not  be  here  now,  dear,"  said 
Anne,  returning  her  friend's  caresses,  "  if 


the  occasion  wore  not  a  most  important 
one." 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Grace,  sud- 
denly drawing  back.  "  You  have  received 
my  letter,  announcing  my  engagement 
with  George — with  Mr.  Heath,  I  mean; 
and  you  have  come  to  have  a  talk  with 
mc  about  it — a  serious  talk,  I  dare  say, 

"  I  have  come  on  a  serious  matter,  but 
not  that,"  said  Anne,  quietly;  "and,  un- 
fortunately, I  am  the  bearer  of  ill  news. 
It  will,  doubtless,  be  distasteful  to  you,  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  triumphs  and  suc- 
cesses, to  hear  of  pain  and  sickness ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  Madame  Sturm  is  very  ill- 
much  worse  than  I  have  hitherto  let  you 
know." 

"  Poor  dear  Frau  Professorin  !  "  said 
Grace.  "  How  very  sad  ;  I  am  quite  sorry 
for  her." 

"  She  talks  constantly  of  you,"  said 
Anne,  on  whom  Grace's  society-tone  jarred 
unpleasantly,  "and  frequently  expresses 
her  most  earnest  wish  to  see  you." 

"  How  unfortunate  that  her  illness 
should  have  happened  just  at  this  time, 
when  I  am  away,"  said  Grace. 

"  Latterly,  she  has  been  so  urgent  in  the 
expression  of  this  wish,  that  I  have  not 
known  what  to  say  to  her ;  and,  finally,  I 
could  refuse  her  prayers  no  longer,  but  set 
off,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  persuade  you 
to  return  with  me  to  Germany." 

"  My  dear  Anne,"  said  Grace,  "  that 
would  be  perfectly  impossible." 

"  Would  it  ?  "  said  Anne.  "  I  fail  to  see 
that.  Yoii  arc  your  own  mistress,  arc  you 
not — you  are  dependent  on  no  one's  will 
or  wish  ?  " 

"  No ;  of  course,  I  am  mistress  of  my 
own  actions.  There  is  no  one  whom  I  am 
absolutely  obliged  to  consult,"  said  Grace; 
"but,  still,  people  would  think  it  so  odd, 
my  going  away  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  What  people  ?  "  asked  Anne. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Cmtchley,  for  l^instance," 
replied  Grace. 

"  Would  it  matter  to  yon  what  Mrs. 
Cmtchley  thought  ?  "  asked  Anne.  "  She 
is,  is  she  not,  a  very  temporary  acquisi- 
tion— hired,  like  your  house,  horses,  ser- 
vants, itc,  for  the  season,  and  then  to  l)c 
got  rid  of  and  never  seen  again?  This 
old  woman  dying  over  there  speaks  of 
you  as  the  only  blood-relation  now  left  to 
her  ;  and  implores  you  to  come  to  her, 
that  she  may  look  upon  your  face  before 
she  dies." 

"  I  am  the  nearest  relation  left  to  her,  I 
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know,"  said  Grace,  softening;  "  and  if  I 
tliouglit  that  I  could  do  her  any  good " 

"  Nothing  can  do  her  any  good,  Grace," 
said  Anne ;  "  but  it  would  he  a  satisfaction 
to  her  to  take  farewell  of  you  ;  and  to  you, 
after  she  is  gone,  to  know  that  you  made 
her  last  hours  happy  at  a  very  small  sacri- 
fice to  yourself." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  dear,"  said  Grace, 
after  a  little  pause.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  go, 
and  I  will  do  it ;  she  was  kind  to  me,  poor 
old  lady,  in  her  odd  way,  and  I  will  not 
appear  ungrateful.  I  need  only  stop  a 
few  days,  and  I  am  sure  George  will 
not  object  when  he  knows  the  reason  of 
my  absence." 

"  You  will  come  then  with  me  by  the 
mail-train,  to-night,"  said  Anne.  "  You 
will  have  no  occasion  to  take  a  maid.  I 
am  Mrs.  Waller,  you  know,  and  can  do 
everything  you  want." 

"  To-night  is  rather  sudden,  Anne,  is  it 
not  ?  "  said  Grace.  "  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  Mr.  Heath." 

"Every  hour  is  of  consequence,"  said 
Anne,  firmly.  "  Your  aunt  only  lingers 
on  from  day  to  day,  and  yon  would  not 
easily  forgive  yourself  if  you  arrived  too 
late." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Grace,  "  I  will  go 
with  you  to-night." 

But  when  this  arrangement  was  com- 
municated to  Mrs.  Crutchley,  that  worthy 
lady  was  highly  exasperated,  and  did  her 
utmost  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out. 
Though  the  season  was  considerably  on 
the  wane,  there  were  balls  to  be  gone  to 
and  engagements  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was 
impossible  that  Miss  Middleham  should 
give  up  society,  and  tear  herself  away  from 
her  friends,  for  such  a  very  inadequate 
reason  as  the  illness  of  an  old  aunt ;  and 
when  these  various  reasons  had  been  suc- 
cessfully combated,  Mrs.  Crutchley  fell 
back  upon  what  was  really  the  mainspring 
of  all  her  motives.  She  perfectly  recog- 
nised in  the  Mrs.  Waller,  whose  sudden 
and  unexpected  arrival  had  such  influence 
over  Miss  Middleham's  movements,  the 
mysterious  correspondent  to  whom  Grace 
had  addressed  such  frequent  and  such 
lengthy  epistles ;  she  thought  there  was 
something  particularly  suspicious,  though 
what,  she  was  not  able  to  discover  in  these 
circumstances  ;  and,  beaten  on  every  point, 
she  urged  most  strongly  that  Grace  should 


not  leave  London  without  seeing  Mr. 
Heath.  Of  course,  Grace  was  anxious  for 
any  opportunity  of  seeing  her  lover,  and 
as  Anne  made  no  objection,  messengers 
were  despatched  in  search  of  Mr.  Heath, 
both  at  the  bank  and  at  his  private 
chambers,  and  letters  were  written  re- 
questing him  to  come  to  Eaton-place  at 
once.  But  Mrs.  Crutchley  was  given  to 
understand  that  in  no  case  would  Miss 
Middleham's  departure  be  postponed,  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  necessary  pack- 
ing should  be  proceeded  with. 

Time  passes  on,  and  the  large  footman 
announces  that  both  the  messengers  have 
returned  from  iinsuccessful  searches.  Mr. 
Heath  was  not  to  be  found  at  the  bank  or 
at  his  chambers,  and  at  neither  place  was  it 
known  whither  he  had  gone  ;  but  the  letters 
had  been  left  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Crutchley, 
looking  at  her  watch,  declares  that  there  is 
yet  an  hour  before  Grace  starts,  and  opines 
that  by  that  time  he  will  arrive.  The 
hour  wanes,  and  Grace,  after  many  caresses 
from  Mrs.  Crutchley  (who  is  loud  in  her 
lamentations  at  the  non-engagement  of  a 
courier),  takes  her  seat  by  Mrs.  Waller  in 
the  brougham,  and  is  whirled  away  to 
Charing-cross,  where  the  tall  footman 
takes  their  tickets,  looks  at  their  luggage, 
and  bestows  on  them  a  final  benediction 
by  lifting  his  hat  as  the  train  glides  out 
of  the  station. 

Mr.  Heath,  too,  has  witnessed  their 
departure  from  behind  the  shelter  of  some 
luggage  barrows,  piled  on  end  ;  and  his 
feelings  towards  one  of  the  travellers,  at 
least,  are  of  anything  but  a  benedictory 
nature.  "  You  have  succeeded,  curse 
you  !  "  ho  mutters  to  himself,  as  ho 
moves  out  of  the  station.  "  You  arc 
carrying    her   away    from   me,    and   in   a 

day  or  two  you  will  tell  her I  beg 

your  pardon  !  " 

The  man  against  whom  he  has  stumbled 
is  shabbily  dressed,  with  a  slouch  hat, 
and  clothes  of  foreign  cut,  covered  with 
worn  and  shining  braid.  Ho  starts  at  the 
sound  of  Heath's  voice,  and  steps  aside 
that  he  may  get  him  more  fully  in  the 
gaslight;  then  approaches  him  again,  so 
closely,  that  Heath  feels  his  hot  thick 
breath  upon  his  face,  as  he  asks  him  in 
jeering  tones,  "  Who  is  it  you  would  like 
to  murder  ne.xt  ?  " 
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CHAPrER  TI. 

Ir  is  exceediDgly  disagreeable  to  find 
that  a  schemo  you  have  set  your  heart  on, 
or  a  prospect  which  smiles  before  yon,  is 
displeasing  to  the  persons  who  surround 
yon.  It  gives  a  cold  shock  to  the  glow  of 
anticipation. 

Algernon  did  not  perhaps  care  to  sym- 
pathise very  keenly  with  other  folks' 
pleasure,  but  he  certainly  desired  that 
I  they  should  be  pleased  with  what  pleased 
J  him,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 

His  mother  informed  him — perhaps  with 
a  dash  of  the  Ancram  colouring;  although 
^  we  have  seen  how  unjustly  the  worthy 
lady  was  suspected  of  falsehood  by  Dr. 
Bodkin  on  a  late  occasion — that  Mr. 
Diamond  disapproved  of  his  refusing  Mr. 
Filthorpe's  offer,  and  of  his  resolve  to  go 
to  London.  Dr.  Bodkin,  Algernon  knew, 
did  not  approve  it;  neither  did  Minnie, 
although  she  had  never  said  so  in  words. 
I  How  unpleasantly  chilly  people  were,  to 
bo  sure  ! 

Mrs.  Errington  did  not  like  Mr.  Diamond. 
.  She  mistrusted  him.  His  silence  Jind  gra- 
vity, his  odd  sarcastic  smiles,  and  taciturn 
politeness,  made  her  uneasy.  Des|iile  the 
patronising  way  in  which  she  had  spoken 
of  him  to  Minnie  Bodkin,  in  her  heart 
she  thought  the  j'onng  man  to  be  horribly 
presuming. 

"  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  appreciate  you  at 
all,  Algy,''  she  declared,  winding  up  a  list 
of  Mr.  Diamond's  defects  and  misdemea- 
nours with  this  culminating  accusation. 

Algy  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  ;M'r. 
I  III 


Diamond's  appreciation  of  himself  was 
likely  to  be  a  just  one,  and  he  was  a  little 
vexed  and  discomfited,  that  his  tutor  had 
given  him  no  word  of  praise  behind  his 
back.  Mrs.  Errington  saw  that  she  had 
made  an  impression,  and  began  to  heighten 
and  embellish  her  statements  accordingly. 
"But,  my  dear  boy,"  said  she,  "  how  can 
we  expect  him  to  recognise  talents  like 
yours — gentlemanly  talents,  so  to  speak  ? 
The  man  himself  is  a  mere  plodder.  AVhy, 
he  was  a  sizar  at  college  !  " 

Algy  felt  himself  to  be  a  very  generous 
fellow  for  continuing  to  "  stand  up  for  old 
Diamond,"  as  he  phi-ascd  it. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  plenty  of  great  men 
have  been  poor  scholars.  Dean  Swift 
was  a  sizar." 

"And  Dean  Swift  died  in  a  madhouse  ! 
So  you  see,  Algy  !  "  I 

^Nlrs.  Errington  plumed  herself  a  good 
deal  upon  this  retort,  and  returned  to  the  ^ 
attack  upon  Mr.  Diamond  with  fresh 
vigour;  being  one  of  those  persons  whoso 
mode  of  warfare  i.s  elephantine,  and  who, 
never  content  with  merely  killing  tlieir 
enemy,  must  ponderously  stamp  and  mash 
every  semblance  of  humanity  out  of  him. 

Algernon  did  not  like  all  this.  His  i' 
vanity  was — at  least  during  this  period  of 
his  life — a  great  deal  more  vulneral)h>  than 
his  mother's.  And  she,  although  she 
doated  on  him,  would  say  unjjkasant 
things,  indignantly  repeat  mortifying  re- 
marks which  had  been  made,  and  in  a 
hundred  ways  unconsciously  wound  tho 
sensitive  love  of  approbation  which  was 
one  of  Algernon's  tendercst  (not  to  say 
weakest)  points. 

It  was  all  very  disagreeable.  But  it 
was  not  tho  worst  he  liad  to  look  forward 
to.  There  was  one  person  who  would  bo 
so  ciust   down,  so  despairing,  at  the  news 
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of  his  going  away,  that — that — it  would 
be  quite  painful  for  a  fellow  to  -witness 
such  grief.  And  yet  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected— it  could  never  have  been  expected 
—that  he  should  stay  in  Whitford  all  his 
life  !  He  must  point  that  out  to  Rhoda. 
Poor  Rhoda ! 

For  ten  years,  that  is  to  say  for  more 
than  half  her  life,  Algernon  Errington 
had  been  an  idol,  a  hero,  to  her.  From 
the  first  day  when,  peeping  from  behind 
the  parlour  door,  she  had  beheld  the 
strangers  enter — Mrs.  Errington,  majestic, 
in  a  huge  hat  and  plume,  such  as  young 
readers  may  have  seen  in  obsolete  fashion 
books  (the  mode  was  so  absurd  fifty  yeai's 
ago,  and  had  none  of  that  simple  elegance 
which  distinguishes  your  costume,  my 
dear  young  lady),  and  Algy,  a  lovely  fair 
child,  in  a  black  velvet  suit  and  falling 
collar — from  that  moment  the  boy  had 
been  a  radiant  apparition  in  her  imagina- 
tion. How  small,  and  poor,  and  shabby  she 
felt,  as  she  peeped  out  of  the  parlour  at 
that  beautiful,  blooming  mother  and  son  ! 
Not  poor  and  shabby  in  a  milliner's  sense 
of  the  word,  but  literally  of  no  account,  or 
beauty,  or  valae,  in  the  world,  little  shy 
motherless  thing !  She  had  an  intense 
delight  in  beauty,  this  Whitford  grocer's 
daughter.  And  all  her  little  life  the 
craving  for  beauty  in  her  had  been  starved: 
not  wilfully,  but  because  the  very  concep- 
tion of  such  food  as  would  wholesomely 
have  fed  it,  was  wanting  in  the  people 
W'ith  whom  she  lived. 

That  was  a  great  day  when  she  first,  by 
chance,  attracted  Mrs.  Erringtou's  notice. 
She  was  too  timid  and  too  simple  to 
scheme  for  that  end,  as  many  children 
would  have  done,  although  she  tremblingly 
desired  it.  What  a  surprisingly  splendid 
sight  was  the  tortoise-shell  work-box,  full 
of  amber  satin  and  silver !  What  a 
delightful  revelation  the  sound  of  the  old 
harpsichord,  touched  by  Mrs.  Errington's 
plump  white  fingers  !  What  a  perennial 
source  of  wonder  and  admu'ation  were 
that  lady's  accomplishments,  and  conde- 
scension, and  kind  soft  voice  ! 

As  to  Algernon,  there  never  was  such  a 
clever  and  brilliant  little  boy.  At  eight 
years  old  he  could  sing  little  songs  to  his 
mother's  accompaniment,  in  the  sweetest 
piping  voice.  He  could  i-ecite  little  verses. 
He  even  drew  quite  so  that  you  could  tell 
— or  Ilhoda  could — his  trees,  houses,  and 
men  ivora  one  another. 

In  all  the  stories  his  mother  told  about 
the  greatness  of  her  family,  and  in  all  the 


descriptions  she  gave  of  her  ancestral 
home  in  Warwickshire,  Rhoda's  imagina- 
tion put  in  the  boy  as  the  central  figure 
of  the  piece.  She  could  see  him  in  the 
great  hall  hung  round  with  armour; 
although  she  knew  that  he  had  never  been 
in  the  family  mansion  in  his  life;  in  the 
grand  drawing  -  room,  with  its  purple 
carpet,  and  gilt  furniture  ;  above  all,  in  the 
long  portrait  gallery,  of  which  Rhoda  was 
never  tired  of  hearing.  Heaven  knows 
how  she,  innocently,  and  lilrs.  Errington, 
exercising  her  hereditary  talent,  em- 
bellished and  transformed  the  old  brick 
house  in  its  deer  park,  or  what  enchanted 
landscapes  the  child  at  all  events  conjured 
up,  among  the  gentle  slopes  and  tufted 
woods  of  Warwickshire  ! 

Even  the  period  of  hobbledehoydom, 
fatal  to  beauty,  to  grace,  almost  to  civilised 
humanity  in  most  school-boys,  Algernon 
passed  through  triumphantly.  He  had  a 
great  sense  of  humour,  and  fastidious 
pampered  habits  of  mind  and  body,  which 
enabled  him  to  look  down  with  more  or 
less  disdain — a  good-humoured  disdain, 
always,  Algy  was  never  bitter — upon 
the  obstreperous  youth  at  the  Whitford 
Grammar  School. 

One  fight  he  had.  He  was  forced  into 
it  by  circumstances,  against  his  will.  Not 
that  he  was  a  coward,  but  he  had  a 
greater,  and  more  candidly  expressed 
regard  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his 
body,  than  his  schoolfellows  conceived  to 
be  compatible  with  pluck.  However,  our 
young  friend,  if  less  stoical,  was  a  great 
deal  cleverer  than  the  majority  of  his 
peers ;  and  perceiving  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  he  must  either  fight  or  lose 
caste  altogether,  he  frankly  accepted  the 
former  alternative.  He  fought  a  boy 
bigger  and  heavier  than  himself,  got 
beaten  (not  severely,  but  fairly  well  beaten) 
and  bore  his  defeat — in  the  dialect  of  his 
compeers,  "  took  his  lickiug  " — admirably. 
He  was  quite  as  popular  afterwards,  as  if 
he  had  thrashed  his  adversary,  w'uo  was  a 
loutish  boy,  the  cock  of  the  school,  as  to 
strength.  Had  he  bruised  his  way  to  the 
perilous  glory  of  being  cock  of  the  school 
himself,  it  would  have  behoved  him  to 
maintain  it  against  all  comers ;  which  is 
an  anxious  aud  harassing  position.  Algy 
had  not  vanquished  the  victor,  but  he  had 
"  taken  his  licking  like  a  trump,"  and,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  achieved 
his  reputation,  at  the  smallest  cost  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

His  mother  and  Rhoda  almost  shrieked 
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at  bclioldinrj  bis  bruised  check,  and  blccd- 
inpf  lip,  -n-lien  ho  came  homo  one  half- 
holiday,  from  tho  field  of  battle.  Algy 
langhed  as  well  as  bis  swollen  features 
would  let  him,  and  calmed  their  feminine 
apprehensions.  Nor  would  ho  accept  his 
fond  parent's  cntbnsiastic  praise  of  his 
heroism,  mingled  with  denunciations  of 
"  that  murderous  young  ruflBan,  Master 
Mannit." 

"  Pooh,  ma'am,"  said  the  hero,  "  it's  all 
brutal  and  low  enough.  We  bumped  and 
thumped  each  other  as  awkwardly  as 
possible.  I  fought  because  I  was  obliged. 
And  I  didn't  like  it,  and  I  shan't  fight 
again  if  I  can  help  it.     It  is  so  stupid  !  " 

Tho  young  fellow's  great  charm  was  to 
be  unaffected.  Even  his  fine-gcutleman- 
ism  sat  quite  easily  on  bim,  and  was 
displayed  with  tho  frankest  good  humour. 
Some  one  reproached  bim  once  with  being 
more  nice  than  wise.  "Wo  can't  all  bo 
wise,  but  we  needn't  be  nasty  !  "  returned 
Algy,  with  quaint  gravity.  His  temper 
was,  as  ^Minnie  Bodkin  had  said,  nearly 
perfect.  Ho  had  a  singular  knack  of  dis- 
arming anger  or  hostility.  You  could  not 
laugh  Algernon  out  of  any  course  he  bad 
set  his  heart  upon — a  rare  kind  of  strength 
at  his  age — but  it  was  ten  to  one  he  would 
laugh  yon  into  agreeing  with  bim.  Every 
one  of  his  little  gifts  and  accomplishments 
■was  worth  twice  as  much  in  him,  as  it 
■would  have  been  in  clum.sier  hands. 

If  yon  had  a  heartache,  I  do  not  think 
that  yon  would  have  found  Algy's  com- 
panionship altogether  soothing.  Sorrow 
is  apt  to  feel  the  very  sunshine  cruelly 
bright  and  cheerful.  Bat  if  you  were 
mc.iTy  and  wanted  society  :  or  bored,  and 
wanted  amusement:  or  dull  and  wanted 
exhilarating,  no  better  companion  could 
bo  desired. 

He  was  genial  with  bis  equals,  affable  to 
bis  inferiors,  modest  towards  bis  superiors 
— and  had  not  a  grain  of  veneration  in  his 
■whole  composition. 

At  seventeen  years  old  Algernon  left 
the  Gi-ammar  School.  But  he  continued 
to  "  read  "  with  Mr.  Diamond  for  nearly 
a  twelvemonth.  "  My  son  is  studying 
the  classics  ■with  Mr.  Diamond,"  Mrs. 
Erringt'm  would  say ;  "  I  can't  send  my 
boy  to  the  University,  where  all  his  fore- 
fathers distinguished  tbcmselvcg.  But  he 
has  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman." 

It  was  a  very  desultory  kind  of  reading 
at  the  best,  and  it  was  interrupted  by  tho 
long  Midsummer  holidays,  during  which 
Mr.  Diamond  ■went  away  from  Whitford, 


no  one  knew  exactly  whither.  And  during 
these  same  holidays,  Mrs.  Errington,  who 
said  she  required  change  of  air,  had  taken 
lodgings  in  a  little  quiet  Welsh  village, 
and  obtained  Mr.  Maxtield's  permission  to 
have  Rhoda  with  her. 

That  was  a  time  of  joy  for  tho  girl.  It 
did  not  at  all  detract  from  Rhoda's  happi- 
ness, that  she  was  required  to  wait  hand 
and  foot  on  ^Irs.  Errington  ;  to  bring  her 
her  breakfast  in  bed ;  to  trim  her  caps,  to 
mend  her  stockings  ;  to  iron  out  scraps  of 
fine  laco  and  muslin  ;  to  walk  with  her 
when  she  was  minded  to  stroll  into  the 
village ;  to  order  the  dinner  ;  to  make  the 
pudding — a  culinary  operation  too  delicate 
for  the  fingers  of  the  rustic  with  whom 
they  lodged — to  listen  to  her  patroness 
when  it  pleased  ber  to  talk ;  and  to  ]ilay 
interminable  games  of  cri'obage  with  ber 
when  she  was  tired  of  talking.  All  those 
things  were  a  labour  of  love  to  Rhoda. 
And  Mt8.  Errington  was  kind  to  the  girl 
in  her  own  way. 

And  above  all,  was  not  Algy  there  ? 
Those  were  happy  days  in  the  Welsh 
village.  On  the  long  delicious  summer 
afternoons,  when  Mrs.  Errington  was 
asleep  after  dinner,  Rhoda  would  sit  out 
of  doors  with  her  sowing ;  on  a  bench 
under  the  pai-lour  window,  so  as  to  be 
within  call  of  her  patroness ;  and  Algy 
would  lounge  beside  her  with  a  book  ;  or 
make  short  excursions  to  get  her  -wild 
flowers,  which  he  would  toss  into  her  hip, 
laughing  at  her  ecstasy  of  gratitude.  "  Oh, 
Algy  !"  she  would  cry,  "Oh,  how  good  of 
yon  !  How  lovely  they  are  !  "  The  words 
written  down  are  not  eloquent,  but 
Rhoda's  looks  and  tones  made  them  so. 

"  They  are  not  half  so  lovely,"  Algy 
would  answer,  "  as  properly  educated 
garden  flowers  ;  nor  so  sweet  either.  But 
I  know  you  like  that  sort  of  herbage." 

Rhoda  never  forgot  those  days.  How 
should  she  forget  them  ? — since  it  was  at 
this  period  that  Algernon  first  discovered 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  Perhaps  ho 
might  never  have  made  the  discovery  if 
they  had  all  stayed  at  Whitford.  There 
ho  saw  her,  as  ho  had  seen  her  since  her 
childhood,  surrounded  by  coarse  common 
people,  and  living  their  life,  more  or  Icfs. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  can  be  expected 
to  recogni.sc  your  diamond,  if  you  set  it  in 
lead.  Rhoda  was  always  sweet,  always 
gentle,  always  pretty,  but  .■^be  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  old  Max's  establishment. 
When  tho  boy  and  girl  were  quite  small,  she 
used  to  help  him  with  his  lessons  (her  one 
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year's  seniority  made  a  greater  difference 
between  them  then,  than  it  did  later) 
and  had  always  been  used  to  do  him 
sisterly  service  in  a  hundred  ways.  And 
all  this  was  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  young  gentleman's  falling  in  love  with 
her. 

Bat  at  Llanryddan,  Rhoda  appeared 
under  quite  a  different  aspect.  She 
looked  prettier  than  ever  before,  Algernon 
thought.  And  perhaps  she  really  was  so  ; 
for  there  is  no  such  cosmetic  for  the  com- 
plexion as  happiness.  Apart  from  her 
vulgar  relations,  and  treated  as  a  lady  by 
the  few  strangers  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  it  was  surprising  to  find  how 
good  her  manners  were,  and  how  much 
natural  grace  she  possessed.  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton  had  taught  her  what  may  be  termed 
the  technicalities  of  polite  behaviour. 
From  her  own  heart  and  native  sensi- 
bility she  had  learned  the  essentials.  The 
people  in  the  village  turned  their  heads  to 
admire  her,  as  she  walked  modestly  along. 
Who  could  help  admiring  her  ?  Algernon 
decided  that  there  was  not  one  among  the 
young  ladies  of  Whitford  who  could  com- 
pare with  Rhoda.  "  She  is  ten  times  as 
pretty  as  those  raw-boned  McDougalls, 
and  twenty  times  as  well  bred  as  Alethea 
Dockett,  and  ever  so  much  cleverer  than 
Miss  Pawkins,"  he  reflected.  Minnie 
Bodkin  never  came  into  his  head  in  the 
list  of  damsels  with  whom  Rhoda  could 
be  compared.  Minnie  occupied  a  place 
apart,  quite  removed  from  any  idea  of 
love-making. 

Dear  Little  Rhoda  !  How  fond  she  was 
of  him  ! 

Altogether  Rhoda  appeared  in  a  new 
light,  and  the  new  light  became  her 
mightOy.  Yes ;  Algy  was  certainly  in 
love  with  her,  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self. There  was  no  scene,  no  declaration. 
It  all  came  to  pass  very  gradually.  In 
Rhoda  the  sense  of  this  love  stole  on  as 
subtly  as  the  dawn.  Before  she  had  begun 
to  watch  the  glowing  streaks  of  rose- 
colour,  it  was  daylight !  And  then  how 
warm  and  goldeu  it  grew  in  her  little 
world  !  How  the  birds  chirped  and  flut- 
tered, and  the  flowers  breathed  sweet 
breath,  and  a  thousand  diamond  drops 
stood  on  the  humblest  blades  of  grass ! 

If  she  had  been  nine  years  old,  instead 
of  nearly  nineteen,  she  could  scarcely  have 
given  less  heed  to  the  worldly  aspects  of 
the  situation. 

Algernon  perhaps  more  consciously  set 
aside   considerations  of   the  future.      lie 


was  but  a  boy,  however;  and  he  always 
had  a  great  gift  of  enjoying  the  present 
moment,  and  sending  Janus-headed  Care, 
that  looks  forward  and  backward,  to  the 
deuce.  As  yet  there  was  no  Loi'd  Seely 
on  his  horizon  ;  no  London  society ;  no 
diplomatic  career.  The  latter  indeed  was 
but  an  Ancramism  of  his  mother's,  when 
she  spoke  of  it  to  Mr.  Diamond,  and  Algy 
at  that  time  had  never  entertained  the 
idea  of  it. 

So  these  two  young  persons  sat  side  by 
side,  on  the  bench  outside  the  Welsh  cot- 
tage, and  were  as  happy  as  the  midsummer 
days  were  long. 

But  long  as  the  midsummer  days  were, 
they  passed.  Then  came  the  time  for 
going  back  to  Whitford.  The  day  before 
their  return  home  Rhoda  received  a  shock 
of  pain — the  first,  but  not  the  last,  which 
she  ever  felt  from  this  love  of  hers — at 
these  words,  said  carelessly,  but  in  a  low 
voice,  by  Algy,  as  he  lounged  at  her  side, 
watching  the  sunset : 

"  Rhoda,  darling,  you  must  not  say  a 
word  to  any  one  about — about  you  and 
me,  you  know." 

Not  say  a  word  !  What  had  she  to  say  ? 
And  to  whom?  "No,  Algy,"  she  answered, 
in  a  faint  little  voice,  and  began  to  medi- 
tate. The  idea  had  been  presented  to  her 
for  the  first  time  that  it  was  her  duty,  or 
Algy's  duty,  to  drag  their  secret  from  its 
home  in  fairyland,  and  subject  it  to  the 
eyes  and  tongues  of  mortals.  But  being 
once  there,  the  idea  stayed  in  her  mind 
and  would  not  be  banished.  Her  father — 
Mrs.  Errington — what  would  they  say,  if 
they  knew  that — that  she  had  dared  to 
love  Algernon  ?  The  future  began  to 
look  terribly  hard  to  her.  The  glittering 
mist  which  had  hidden  it  was  drawn 
away  like  a  gauze  cm'tain.  How  could 
she  not  have  seen  it  all  before  ?  Would 
any  one  believe  for  evermore  that  she  had 
been  such  a  child,  such  a  fool,  so  selfishly 
absorbed  in  her  pleasant  day-dreams,  as 
not  to  calculate  the  cost  of  it  for  one 
moment  until  now  ? 

"  Oh,  Algy  !  "  the  poor  child  broke  out, 
lifting  a  pale  face  and  startled  eyes  to  his  ; 
"  if  we  could  only  go  on  for  ever  as  we 
are  !  If  it  would  bo  always  summer,  and 
we  two  could  stay  in  this  village,  and 
never  go  back,  or  see  any  of  the  people 
again — except  father,"  she  added  hastily. 
And  a  pang  of  remorse  smote  her  as  her 
conscience  told  her  that  the  father  who 
loved  her  so  well,  and  was  so  good  to  her, 
whatever  he  might  bo  to  others,  was  not 
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at  all  necessary  to  tho  happiness  of  her 
existence  henceforward. 

"  Don't  let's  bo  miserable  now,  at  all 
events,"  returned  Algernon  cheerfully. 
"  Look  at  that  purple  bar  of  cloud  on  tho 
gold  !  1  wonder  if  I  could  paint  that.  I 
wish  I  had  my  colour-box  here.  Tho 
pencil  sketches  are  so  dreary  after  all  that 
colour." 

Rhoda  had  no  doubt  that  Algernon 
could  paint  "that,"  or  anything  else  he 
applied  his  brush  to.  After  a  while  she 
said,  with  her  heart  beating^iolently,  and 
the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks, 
"Don't   you    think    it    would    bo    wrong, 

deceitful— to  — if   we  — not    to    tell " 

Poor  Khoda  could  not  frame  her  sentence, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  unfinished. 

"  Deceitful !  Am  I  generally  deceitful, 
Rhoda  ?  Oh,  I  say,  don't  cry ;  there's  a 
pet !  Don't,  my  darling  !  I  can't  bear  to 
Bee  you  sorry.  But,  look  here,  Rhoda, 
dear;  I'm  so  young  yet,  that  it  wouldn't 
do  to  talk  about  being  in  love,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  Though  I  know  I  shall 
never  change,  they  would  declare  I  didn't 
know  my  own  mind,  and  would  make  a 
joke  of  it " — this  shot  told  with  Rhoda,  who 
shrank  from  ridicule,  as  a  sensitive  plant 
shrinks  from  the  north  wind — "and  bother 
my — our  lives  out.  Can't  you  see  old 
Grimgriffin's  great  front  teeth  grinning 
at  U3  'i  " 

It  was  in  these  terms  that  Algy  was 
wont  to  allude  to  that  respectable  spinster, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Grimshaw. 

Rhoda  knew  that  Algy  wished  and  ex- 
pected her  to  smile,  when  he  said  that. 
And  she  tried  to  please  him  ;  but  the  smile 
would  not  come.  Her  lip  quivered,  and 
tears  began  to  gather  in  her  eyes  again. 
She  would  have  sobbed  outright  if  she 
had  tried  to  speak.  The  more  she  thought, 
the  sadder  and  more  frightened  she  grew. 
Ridicule  was  painful,  but  that  was  not 
the  worst.  Her  father  !  Mrs.  Errington  ! 
She  lay  awako  half  the  night,  terrifying 
herself  with  imaginations  of  their  wi-ath. 

Algy  found  an  opportunity  the  next 
morning  to  whisper  to  her  a  few  words. 
"Don't  look  so  melancholy,  Rhoda.  They'll 
wonder  at  Whitford  what's  the  matter  if 
you  go  back  with  such  a  wan  face.  And 
as  to  what  you  said  about  deceit,  why  wo 
shan't  pretend  not  to  love  each  other ! 
Look  here,  we  must  have  patience !  I 
shall  always  lovo  you,  darling,  and  I'm 
sure  to  get  my  own  way  with  my  mother 
in  the  long  run  :   I  always  do." 

So   then   there  would   be   obstacles  to 


contend  with  on  ^ilrs.  Errington's  part, 
and  Algy  acknowledged  that  there  would. 
Of  course  she  had  known  before  that  it 
must  be  so.  But  Algy  had  declared  that 
he  would  always  love  her  ;  that  was  the 
one  comforting  thought  to  which  she 
clung.  Rhoda  had  grown  from  a  child  to 
a  woman  since  yesterday.  Algy  was  only 
older  by  fonr-and-twenty  hours. 

After  their  return  to  Whitford  camo 
Mr.  Filthorpe's  letter.  Then  his  mother's 
application  to  Lady  Secly,  brought  about 
by  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Errington, 
who  lived  in  London,  and  kept  up  an 
intermittent  correspondence  with  her. 
Both  these  events  were  talked  over  in 
Rhoda 's  presence.  Indeed,  the  girl  tilled 
the  part  towards  Mrs.  Errington,  that  the 
conhdant  enacts  towards  the  prima  donna 
in  an  Italian  opera.  Mrs.  Errington  was 
always  singing  sccnas  to  her,  which,  so 
far  as  Rhoda's  share  in  them  went,  might 
just  as  well  have  been  uttered  in  the  shape 
of  a  soliloquy.  But  the  lady  was  used  to 
her  confidant,  and  liked  to  have  her  near, 
to  take  her  hand  in  the  inipi-essive  pas- 
sages, and  to  walk  up  the  stage  with  her 
during  the  symphony. 

So  Rhoda  heard  Algernon's  prospects 
canvassed.  In  her  heart  she  longed  that 
he  should  accept  Mr.  Eilthorpe's  offer.  It 
would  keep  him  nearer  to  her  in  every 
sense.  She  had  few  opportunities  of  talk- 
ing with  him  alone  now — far  fewer  than 
at  dear  Llanryddan ;  but  she  was  able  to 
say  a  few  words  to  him  privately  one 
afternoon  (the  very  afternoon  of  Dr.  Bod- 
kin's whist-party),  and  she  timidly  hinted 
that  if  Algy  went  to  Bristol,  instead  of  to 
London  amongst  all  those  great  folks,  she 
would  not  feel  that  she  had  lost  him  so 
completely. 

"  My  dear  child  ! "  exclaimed  Algy, 
whose  outlook  on  life  had  a  good  deal 
changed  during  the  last  three  months. 
"  How  can  you  talk  so  ?  Fancy  me  on 
Filthorpe's  oflice  stool !  " 

"London  is  such  a  long  way  off,  Algy," 
murmured  the  gii-1  plaintively.  "  And  then, 
amongst  all  those  grand  people,  lords  and 
ladies,  you — you  may  grow  different." 

"  Upou  my  word,  my  dear  Rhoda,  your 
appreciation  of  me  is  highly  flattering ! 
For  my  part  it  seems  to  me  more  likely 
that  1  should  grow  'different'  in  tbo 
society  of  Bristol  tradesman  than  amongst 
my  own  kith  and  kin — people  like  myself 
and  my  parents  in  education  and  manners'. 
I  am  a  gentleman,  Rhoda.  Lord  Seely  is 
not  more." 
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RhoJa  slirauk  back  abasLed  before  this 
magiiificeut  young  gentleman.  Sucli  a 
flourisb  was  very  unusual  in  Algernon. 
But  tbe  Ancram  strain  in  him  had  been 
asserting  itself  lately.  He  was  sorry  when 
be  saw  the  poor  girl's  hurt  look  and 
downcast  eyes,  from  which  tbe  big  tears 
were  silently  falling  one  by  one.  He  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  brought  a  blush  on  to  them, 
and  an  April  smile  to  her  lips ;  and  called 
her  his  own  dear  pretty  Rhoda,  whom  he 
could  never,  never  forget. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  forget 
me,  Algy,"  she  faltered.  And  although 
his  loving  words,  and  flatteries,  and 
caresses,  were  inexpressibly  sweet  to  her, 
the  pain  remained  at  her  heart. 

She  never  again  ventured  to  say  a  word 
to  him  about  his  plans.  She  would  listen, 
meekly  and  admiringly,  to  his  vivid  pic- 
tures of  all  the  line  things  he  was  to  do  in 
the  future  :  pictures  in  which  her  figure 
appeared — like  the  donor  of  a  great  altar- 
piece,  full  of  splendid  saints  and  golden- 
crowned  angels — kneeling  in  cue  coi-ner. 
And  she  would  sit  in  silent  anguish  whilst 
Mrs.  Erringtou  expatiated  on  her  son's 
prospects  ;  wherein,  of  late,  a  "  great 
alliance"  played  a  large  part.  But  she 
could  not  rouse  herself  to  elation  or  en- 
thusiasm. This  mattered  little  to  Mrs. 
ErringtoD,  who  only  required  her  confidant 
to  stand  tolerably  still  with  ht-r  back  to 
tlie  audience.  But  it  worried' Algernon  to 
see  Rhoda's  sad,  downca,st  face,  irrespon- 
sive to  any  of  his  bright  anticipations.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  young  fellow's 
position  was  not  entirely  pleasant.  Yet 
his  admirable  temper  and  spirits  scarcely 
flagged.  He  was  never  cross,  except,  now 
and  then,  just  a  very  little  to  his  mother. 
And  if  no  one  eii-.e  in  the  world  less  de- 
served his  ill-humour,  at  least  no  one  else 
in  the  world  was  so  absolutely  certain  to 
forgive  him  for  it ! 

CRITICISM  EXTRAORDINARY. 


SvDBEY  Sjhth  proposed,  as  an  entertain- 
ing change  in  human  affairs,  that  every- 
thing should  be  decided  by  minorities,  as 
they  were  almost  always  in  the  right.  If 
it  were  possible  to  act  upon  the  wit's 
suggestion,  and  apply  it  retrospectively  to 
literature,  there  would  be  some  rare  gaps 
in  the  ranks  of  standard  authors.  Very 
few  of  the  time-honoured  lords  of  literature 
would  escape  degradation,  if  critics  who 


abhor  anything  that  is  popular;  carping 
scribblers,  "like  gnats  in  a  summer's 
evening,  which  are  never  very  troublesome 
but  in  the  finest  and  mo.st  glorious  season  ;" 
poets  who  cannot  accept  any  verses  save 
their  own  as  poetry;  and  disappointed 
writers,  soul  sick  with  envy  of  successful 
competitors,  were  allowed  to  over-ride 
the  verdict  of  the  many,  and  discrown 
all  who  failed  to  satisfy  their  crotchety 
notions.  Let  us  recal  some  of  the  pretty 
things  minorities  have,  from  time  to  time, 
had  to  say  about  the  favourites  of  the 
majorities,  and  what  would  "be  the  fate  of 
many  of  our  brightest  literary  stars  if 
Sydney  Smith's  idea  could  be  worked 
out. 

Among  our  classical  friends  we  snouhl 
have  to  condemn  Homer,  for  stealing  all 
that  is  good  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ^trom 
some  unknown  predecessors ;  iEscbylus 
for  his  inability  to  make  his  verse  run 
smoothly ;  Aristotle  for  his  profound  igno- 
rance; Xenophon  for  turning  histoid  into 
romance ;  and  Thucydides  for  not  knowing 
how  to  properly  marshal  his  fact.^.  Livy 
and  Herodotus  must  go  for  theh-  want 
of  truthfulness;  Vii-gil  for  his  want  of  in- 
vention, Plautus  for  his  coarseness ;  Cicero 
for  his  cold  artificiality  and  tediousness ; 
and  Piiny  for  presuming  to  pass  himself 
off  for  something  better  than  a  paltry 
fabulist. 

There  would  be  a  terrible  thinning  of 
England's  sons  of  song.  That  Paradise 
Lost  which  has  nothing  meritorious  about 
it  save  its  length,  although  some  people 
are  pleased  to  call  it  a  poem,  would  in 
itself  suffice  to  drag  Milton  from  his  high 
estate,  even  if  he  were  not  responsible  tor 
an  inelegantly  splendid  masque,  a  parcel 
of  sonnets,  of  which  only  two  are  not 
a'bsolutely  bad,  sundry  le.sser  pieces  whose 
peculiarity  is  not  excellence,  and  the 
vulgar  Lycidas,  in  which  there  is 
no  nature  for  there  is  no  truth,  no 
art  for  there  is  nothing  new,  but  some- 
thing akin  to  impiety,  clothed  in  harsh 
diction,  unpleasing  numbers,  and  uncertain 
rhymes.  John  Dryden  must  pay  the 
penalty  as  the  author  of  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther,  the  worst  poem  of  the  age  ; 
and  Pope,  all  tune  and  no  meaning,  has 
no  claim  for  merciful  consideration  on 
account  of  his  unintelligible  essays,  his 
barbarous  rhapsody  upon  Windsor  Forest, 
or  the  pert,  insipid  heap  of  commonplaces 
he  dignified  with  the  title  An  Essay  on 
CriticTsm.  The  fact  that  he  obtained 
admittance   into   literary  society   because 
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his  person  was  as  i-idiculons  as  his  writings, 
should  not  save  the  flimsy  poems,  wanting 
alike  in  gcnins,  dignity,  fancy  and  tiro,  of 
Olivir  Goldsmith  ;  or  excuse  the  preserving 
of  tliat  ineolii'ront  piece  of  stulf,  without 
plot  or  incident,  known  as  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer — as  much  out  of  plnoc  in  a 
literary  collection  as  the  works  of  Cowper, 
a  good  man  bnt  no  poet;  or  of  Crabbe, 
who  wrote  the  very  convene  of  poetry. 
The  vicious  style  and  vulgar  sontimeutality 
of  Thomson  calls  for  his  exclusion  from 
good  company,  along  with  the  poet  who 
passed  that  judgment  upon  The  Seasons, 
and  who,  in  his  own  long,  weak,  lame 
lucubrations,  wavering  so  prettily  between 
pathos  and  silliness, 

Both  by  precept  and  example  shows, 
That  proso  is  verse,  .and  voree  is  merely  prose ; 

besides  Laving  achieved  the  writing  of 
the  very  worst  poem  ever  printed  in  a 
quarto  volume,  The  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone,  the  sad  outcome  of  poetical  in- 
toxication, produced  by  extreme  self- 
admiration.  De-spito  his  nobility,  to 
which  Byron,  great  in  so  little  a  way, 
owed  his  awaking  one  morning  and 
finding  himself  famous,  he  must  be  put 
out  in  the  cold ;  with  the  gratuitously 
nonsensical  Keats,  given  to  setting  forth 
the  most  incongruous  ideas  in  the  mo.st 
uncouth  language  ;  with  Shelley,  who, 
setting  grammar  and  common-sense  equally 
at  defiance,  warred  against  reason,  taste, 
and  virtue  in  drivelling  prose  run  mad — 
all  brilliance,  confusion,  and  vacuity;  and 
with  Seott,  one  of  the  poets  who  are  no 
poets,  who  obtained  a  spurious  fame  by 
writing  imitations  of  black-letter  ballads, 
and  literary  pantomimes  in  the  worst 
dialects  of  the  English  language,  making 
one  believe  helmets  were  always  paste- 
board and  horses  always  hobby. 

Unkindest  cut  of  all,  under  the  minority 
di.>;pensation,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
part  company  with  Shakespeare.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that;  for,  we  are 
assured,  he  was  sadly  deficient  in  judg- 
ment^ lacked  inventive  power,  and  was 
utterly  out  of  his  clement  in  tragedy  ;  that 
he  could  only  rave  without  reason,  rule, 
or  coherency;  and,  when  at  his  best, 
but  produce  mere  farces,  without  salt 
or  savour,  wherein  there  is  not  so  much 
meaning  as  in  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
or  the  growling  of  a  dog.  He  cannot  be 
spared  on  the  plea,  raised  by  modern 
admirer-t,  that  somebody  else  coustructed 
his    plays    for    him,  and    furnished    the 


matter,  the  thread,  the  collective  know- 
ledge, and  much  of  the  largo,  cool,  reason- 
able philosophy  with  which  they  abound  ; 
whilst  sweet  Will  only  found  the  melody, 
the  phrase-making,  the  vibratory  words, 
and  all  the  passionate  things  that  hang 
abonti  and  are  suggested  by  tliom.  It 
may  bo  true,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
that  ho  does  not  greatly  derogate  from 
Shakespeare,  by  despoiling  him  of  the 
beggarly  elements  of  his  plots  and  his 
material  philosophies ;  but  wo  do  not 
know  that  it  is  true,  because  wo  do  not,  in 
the  least,  understand  what  he  means ; 
that,  spite  of  this  despoiling,  "  wo  must 
still  class  hini  among  the  men  who  crown 
an  epoch,  and  burn  for  ever  with  an 
eternal  glory,  because  that  in  their  day 
their  ear  was  true  to  find,  and  their  hearts 
were  true  to  utter ;  while  no  other  could, 
or,  being  able,  dared  sum  up  in  song  its 
canticle  of  canticles  !  " 

Supposing  the  old  monarchs  of  rhyme 
to  be  deposed,  who  are  to  be  their 
successors  V  Well,  it  is  easier  to  upset 
than  to  set  up.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  minority, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  bards  sublime, 
whose  songs  are  caviare  to  the  multitude, 
have  not  the  faculty  of  making  their  names 
echo  through  the  corridors  of  time,  and  con- 
sequently become  lost  to  memory  alto- 
gether. Still  we  may  make  a  few  suggcs- 
tions.  Milton's  place  might  be  occupied  by 
Blrtekmore,'admircd  by  Locke  for  his  pene- 
trating judgmcntand  flights  of  fiincy,  unless 
it  belongsof  right  to  the  inimitable  Phillips, 
"  the  Milton  of  his  age,"  of  whose  Sjjlendid 
Sliilling,  Cider,  and  Blenheim,  it  was 
prophesied  that  thoy  would  last  as  long 
as  valour,  generosity,  and  the  language 
they  were  written  in.  Dryden  niiglit  make 
way  for  the  handsome  sloven,  Ciiptain  Rag, 
otherwise  Edmund  Neale,  but  better  known 
as  Edmund  Smith,  who  "touched  upon" 
ncai'ly  every  sort  of  poetry,  and  of  whom 
it  has  been  written  :  "  His  contrivances 
were  adroit  and  majestic ;  his  images 
lively  and  adequate  ;  his  sentiments 
charming;  his  expressions  natural  and 
bold;  his  numbers  various  and  sounding; 
and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classical 
wit,  which,  without  redundance  and  affec- 
tation, sparkled  through  his  writings,  and 
were  no  le.ss  pertinent  and  agreeable."  For 
Pope  we  should  have  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
declared  by  Dryden  to  be  as  groat  in  satire 
as  Shakespeare  was  in  tragedy ;  and  for 
Cowper,  Christopher  Pitt,  clerk,  "  very 
eminent  for  his  talents  in  poetry."     Byron 
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himself  poiut3  out  liia  successor,  Mr. 
Wriglit,  sometime  consul-general  for  the 
Seven  Islands,  "who  was  inspired  by  no 
common  muse,  "  to  hail  the  land  of  gods 
and  god-like  men ;  "  and  surely  he  who 
sang  "The  Aboriginal  Britons,"  and, 
■with  his  genuine  poetic  fires  made  modern 
Britons  praise  their  sires,  might  fairly 
oust  Walter  Scott.  Colchester's  Qnaker 
poet  might  be  eligible  for  Wordsworth's 
place,  but  for  his  modesty;  the  chief  of 
the  Lakers  could  never  have  written  him- 
self down  thus  : — 

Davenant  was  born  upon  tlie  third  of  March, 
Waller  was  bom  upon  the  third  of  March, 
Otway  was  boi-n  upon  the  third  of  March, 
Aud  I  was  born  upon  the  third  of  March  ; 
Bat  this  affords  no  proof  I  am  a  poet — 
Thousands  of  blockheads,  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
Wore  also  bom  upon  the  third  of  March.  _ 
Milton  was  born  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eight, 
And  I  was  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eight ; 
But  what  a  mighty  interval  divides  us. 
Besides  the  simple  interval  of  time ! 

And  as  for  Shakespeare,  we  are  sure  of 
having  the  minority  with  us,  in  dethroning 
him  in  favour  of  the  Poet  of  Humanity, 
Walt  Whitman,  who  claims  to  have  a  forte 
for  loafing,  and  singmg  "  Man's  physiology 
from  top  to  toe." 

It  is  comforting  to  be  assured  by  the 
unimpeachable  Clarissa  Richardson,  that 
Tristram  Shandy  may  be  read  _  with 
safety,  since  that  execrable  work  is  too 
gross  to  be  inSaming;  but  it  is  not  so 
pleasant  to  learn  that  Thackeray  "settled, 
like  a  meat-fly,  on  whatever  one  had  got 
for  dinner,  and  made  one  sick  of  it ; " 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  made  morality  an 
impertinence ;  that  it  has  only  been  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  any  good  novelist 
has  ventured  to  show  the  slightest  bias  in 
favour  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  while 
Charlotte  Bronte  inculcates  a  heathenish 
doctrine  of  religion,  and,  moreover,  be- 
trays great  coarseness  of  taste  and  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  manners  of  society.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novels  owe  their  success,  we  have 
been  told,  to  possessing  the  most  frivolous 
qualities  of  tliat  sort  of  writing,  and  a  kind 
of  diablerie  making  up  for  the  want  of 
talent;  and  the  works  of  the  autltor  of 
David  Copperfield  are  so  extremely 
difficult  to  read  in  their  present  shape, 
another  prophet  of  the  minority  has  in- 
formed us,  that  they  require  translating 
into  classical  English,  as  tho  language  of 
the  lower  orders  ought  never  to  appear  in 
print. 

When  Thomson's  one-eyed  friend  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
Winter,   with    a    condemnatory    couplet, 


the  irate  giver  retaliated  in  a  savage  qua- 
train. The  poet  did  not  like  being  criticised 
in  rhyme  ;  and,  we  dare  say,  the  author  of 
The  Angel  in  the  House  would  have  pre- 
ferred having  his  poem  "  slated  "  in  plain 
prose,  rather  than  parodied,  as  a  cruel 
critic  chose  to  do,  after  this  fashion : 
The  gentle  reader,  we  apprise.  That  this 
new  Angel  in  the  House  Contains  a  tale 
not  very  wise.  About  a  parson  and  a 
spouse.  The  author,  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Has  managed  his  rhymes  to  fit ;  He  haply 
fancies  he  has  writ  Another  "In  Memo- 
riam."  How  his  intended  gathered  flowers. 
And  took  her  tea,  and  after  sung,  Is  told 
in  style  somewhat  like  ours,  E'or  delectation 
of  the  young.  But,  reader,  lest  you  say 
wo  quiz  The  poet's  record  of  his  she, 
Some  little  pictures  you  shall  see,  Not  in 
our  language,  but  in  his  : — 


While  thus  I  grieved  and  kissed  her  glove. 

My  man  brought  in  her  note  to  say 
Papa  had  bid  her  send  his  love, 

And  hop'd  I'd  dine  with  them  next  day  ; 
They  had  learned  and  practised  Purcell's  glee. 

To  sing  it  by  to-morrow_  night : 
The  postscript  was — her  sisters  and  she. 

Inclosed  some  violets  blue  aud  white. 
****** 
Kestlesa  and  sick  of  long  exile, 

From  those  sweet  friends  I  rode,  to  see 
The  church  repairs,  and,  after  awhile, 

Waylaying  the  Dean,  was  asked  to  tea. 
They  introduced  the  Cousin  Fred 

I'd  heard  of.  Honor's  favourite  ;  grave. 
Dark,  handsome,  bluff,  but  gently  bred, 

And  with  an  air  of  the  salt  wave. 

Fear  not  this  saline  Cousin  Fred,  He 
gives  no  tragic  mischief  birth ;  There  are 
no  tears  for  you  to  shed,  Unless  they  may 
be  tears  of  mirth.  From  ball  to  bed,  from 
field  to  farm,  The  tale  flows  nicely  purl- 
in cr  on;  With  much  conceit  there  is  no 
harm,  In  the  love-legend  here  begun. 
The  rest  will  come  some  other  day, 
If  public  sympathy  allows;  And  this  is 
all  we  have  to  say  About  the  Angel  in  the 
House. 

Literary  journals  would  certainly  be  more 
entertaining  if  rhymed  reviews  were  the 
rule  ;  but  critics  would  requu-e  a  nicer  ear 
than  the  reviewer  who,  wishing  to  give  an 
example  of  the  Laureat's  "measured  or 
lyric  blank  verse,"  quoted  Tristam's  song — 

Ay,  ay,  0  ay— the  winds  that  bend  the  brier  ! 
A  star  in  Heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere  ! 
Ay,  ay,  0  ay — a  star  v.'as  my  desire. 
And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near  ; 
Ay,  ay,  0  ay — the  winds  that  bow  the  grass. 
And  one  was  water,  and  one  star  was  tiro. 
And  one  will  ever  shine,  and  one  will  pass  ! 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay— the  mnds  that  move  tho  mere. 

Yet  more  necessary  to  the  critic  than  a 
good  ear  for  rhyme,  is  a  good  memory. 
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"  Burns,"  wrote  one,  not  long  ago,  "  in 
language  which  offends  the  artificially 
delicate  modern  car,  avows  that  ho  docs 
not  mind  nakedness  if  he  has  an  ahnndant 
sopply  of  good  ale."  The  assertion  might 
be  safelj-  challenged,  and  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  cited  to  refute  it.  A  defender  of 
Bnnyan'a  originality,  indignant  at  the 
revival  of  the  exploded  libel  that  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  was  adapted  from  the 
median-al French,  complained,  "Since  Pope 
set  the  example  of  robbing  authors  of  their 
just  dues,  by  declaring  Garth  did  not 
write  his  own  Dispensary,  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  to  deny  everybody 
the  credit  of  everything."  It  is  hard  that 
Bunyan  cannot  be  justified  without  tra- 
ducing Pope,  who  actually  cries  out  against 
the  injustice  he  is  charged  with  perpetrat- 
ing, drawing  the  portrait  of  an  abandoned 
critic,  he  says  : 

All  books  ho  renJs,  and  all  he  reads  avails, 
Fniin  Dryden's  Fables  down  to  D'Urfey's  Tale3  ; 
With  hiiii  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy, 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary. 

Commenting  upon  an  advocate  for  the 
incorporation  of  Holmfirth  winding  up  his 
argument  with  some  verses  with  the  refrain, 
"  Clear  the  way  !  "  a  newspaper  writer  said, 
"  I  do  not  quite  know  why  an  ardent 
desire  to  get  a  small  town  incorporated 
should  not  be  allowed  to  incite  a  man  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  poetry.  I  hope 
the  town  will  be  incorporated,  and  that 
this  writer  may  be  the  first  mayor.  He 
may  then  rival  his  French  prototype, 
who,  to  welcome  his  king,  inscribed 
on  a  triumphal  arch,  '  Yive  le  Roi,  Ma 
Femmo  et  moi !  '  "  The  hit  was  sadly  mis- 
directed under  the  idea  that  the  Holm- 
firthian  was  his  own  poet,  whereas  he  had 
pressed  Dr.  Mackay  into  his  service  for 
the  occasion. 

In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Bion- 
dello  announces  "Petruchio  is  coming,  in 
a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old 
breeches  thrice  turned ;  a  pair  of  boots 
that  have  been  candle-cases,  one  buckled, 
another  laced ;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en 
out  of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  broken 
hilt  and  chapelcss ;  with  two  broken 
points."  Upon  this  Johnson  observes 
"  How  a  sword  should  have  two  broken 
points  I  cannot  tell  !  "  The  doctor  was 
aware  of  but  one  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  ''points,"  but  he  never  dreamed  of 
hiding  his  ignorance  by  tampering  with 
his  author's  text,  after  the  manner  of  some 
modern  editors.  A  more  ludicrous  mis- 
reading still  was  that  of  the  correspondent 


of  Notes  and  Queries,  who,  quoting  from 
James  the  First's  sonnet  on  the  Armada — 

They  forward  came  in  monstrous  array, 
Uoth  sea  and  land  besot  us  everywhere  ; 
liragges  threatened  us  a  ruinous  deaiy — 

asked  "  "Who  is  Braggea  who  threatened 
England  with  ruinous  decay  ?  "  Some 
critics,  however,  have  done  worse  than 
blunder  over  a  word.  Chatterton's  Rowley 
and  Ireland's  Vortigern  had  plenty  of 
believers  and  defenders  among  the  critical 
bigwigs  of  their  day.  Sundry  learned 
men,  taking  More's  Utopia  seriously,  pro- 
posed to  send  missionaries  to  Christianize 
the  interesting  inhabitants  of  the  newly- 
discovered  island.  Meinhold's  Amber 
Witch  was  pronounced  upon  internal 
evidence  to  be  a  genuine  history,  until  the 
writer  claimed  it  as  his  own  invention. 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  after  profound  cogita- 
tion and  an  exemplary  analysis,  discovers 
Pope's  Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality  to 
be  a  collection  of  unconnected  lines,  dis- 
graceful to  the  poet ;  and,  in  our  own  time, 
the  author  of  Firmilian  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  his  poem  welcomed  as  the 
worthy  effort  of  a  new  disciple  of  the 
spasmodic  school  he  intended  to  ridicule. 
Too  matter  of  fact  in  another  sense  was 
Dr.  Moseley,  who  declared  Colman's  Inkle 
and  Yarico  would  never  do,  because  the 
finale  ran — 

Come  let  us  dance  and  sing, 

While  all  Barbadoes'  bells  shall  ring  ! 

whereas  there  was  only  one  bell  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  island  !  In  the  same 
spirit  a  reviewer  took  a  novelist  to  task 
for  giving  a  little  town  two  churches, 
when  it  was  well  known  it  could  only 
boast  of  one.  There  was  more  scn.se  in 
the  Scotch  weaver's  complaint  that  he 
had  not  time  to  read  Chalmers's  Sermons  : 
"  You  Kce,  sir,  I  had  to  sit  with  the  book 
in  the  tae  hand  and  the  dictionar'  in  the 
ither  ;  and  the  warst  o'  it  was,  I  couldna 
find  his  long-nebbed  words inthedictionar." 
Dr.  Guthrie  probably  was  not  so  much 
astonished  by  his  weaver  friend,  as  Wallack 
the  actor  by  the  Frenchman  to  whom  ho 
had  read  the  first  scene  of  Macbeth:  "Yon 
said,  Monsieur  Vallake,  dat  Shakespere  is 
de  poet  of  nature  and  common-sense ! 
Hero  ia  his  play  open — Macbess — yes. 
Well,  here  ia  tree  old — old — vat  you  call 
veetch,  vid  de  broom  and  no  close  on  at 
all — upon  de  blasted  heath — good  !  Von 
vootch  say  to  de  oder  veetch,  '  Ven  shall 
ve  tree  meet  agcn  'f  '  Do  oder  veetch  she 
say,  '  In  tondare,'   de  oder  she  say,    '  In 
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lightnin;?,'  and  she  say  to  dein  herself 
anjcn  :  '  In  raia  !  '  Nowr  dis  is  not  nature, 
dis  is  not  common-sense.  Oh,  no  !  De 
tree  old  veetch  shall  nevare  go  out  to  meet 
npon  the  blasted  heath  with  no  close  on, 
in  tondare,  lightning,  and  in.  rain.  Ah, 
no  !  It  is  not  common-sense,  dey  stay  at 
home,  aha  !  " 

If  we  desired  to  make  a  collection  of 
comical  criticisms,  we  should  go  to  the 
American  newspapers  for  choice  specimens. 
A  St.  Francisco  journalist,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  a  certain  painter  in  that  city, 
says,  "He  possesses  merit,  as  an  artist, 
but  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  lies  in 
landscape  or  marine  painting.  You  never 
can  tell  his  cows  from  his  ships,  except 
when  they  have  their  tails  exalted  ;  then 
the  absence  of  spars  betrays  their  cha- 
racter. Even  then  you  may  mistake  them 
for  schooners  scudding  under  bsre  poles." 
Of  Bierstadt,  wo  are  told  that  his  study 
of  nature  lies  all  outside,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  spirituality  of  all 
the  matchless  archimage  of  form  and 
colour,  which  she  displays  upon  the 
mighty  theatres  of  her  creative  power. 
A  once-great  singer  is  compared  to  an 
aged  nightingale  with  a  cold,  who  has 
retained  the  perfection  of  his  method, 
while  his  voice,  like  the  memory  of  a 
buried  joy,  may  be  uninjured,  but  hardly 
admits  of  description.  A  popular  prima 
donna  is  thus  gently  handled  by  an  unim- 
passionable  gentleman — "  She  is  little,  she 
is  fat,  and  she  is  not  young,  but  she  piits 
on  those  nippy,  ro.sebud  airs,  and  jumps 
and  teeters  about,  and  is  so  blessed 
playful — the  young,  sweet  thing — that  the 
near-sighted  critics  take  off  their  spec- 
tacles, lest  in  her  gambols  she  break 
them."  But,  for  a  good  setting  down, 
commend  us  to  the  following  notice  of 
a  performance  of  Hamlet,  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana : — "  Hamlet  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  man  not  to  have  gone  mad  in 
the  midst  of  such  good  characters  as  his 
aimless  mother,  the  insipid  discordant 
Ophelia,  and  the  noisily-empty  Laertes, 
as  they  were  presented  on  this  stage.  We 
confess  to  a  secret  satisfaction  at  the 
poisoning  of  the  queen,  who,  on  rouging 
her  cheeks,  got  a  double  dose  at  the  end 
of  her  nose ;  and  wo  exjjerienced  a 
malicious  joy  in  the  unskilful  stabbing  of 
Laertes,  who  deserved  death  for  his  un- 
accented lamentations  over  a  horse-fiddle 
sister,  whoso  departui-e  should  have  been 
to  him  a  source  of  joy.  The  grave-digger 
did  well,  not  only  in  his  professional  work, 


but  in  effectually  burying  the  ill-dressed 
Ophelia.  We  never  attended  a  funeral 
with  more  pleasure." 

It  is,  however,  in  panegyric  that  the 
American  critic  especially  shines.  Of 
Salvini's  Othello  one  said,  "It  was  the 
awakening  fury  of  the  Hyrcanian  tiger 
disturbed  at  his  feast  of  blood,  or  the  dis- 
tended tempest  of  a  tropic  land,  laying  all 
waste  before  it."  Of  a  pianoforte  player 
we  read,  "  Rubinstein  is  on  the  isthmus 
that  divides  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 
Their  spray  dashes  over  into  each  other, 
but  they  do  not  sing.  There  is  an  evident 
conflict  and  struggle  in  his  natnre  and  his 
music.  He  roars  like  a  lion  and  is  soft  as 
a  sucking  dove,  by  turns.  He  springs 
like  a  panther,  and,  with  his  grace  and 
pressure,  upon  the  keys  ;  but  his  hands 
are  claws  in  velvet — they  smite  like  a 
hammer,  they  caress  like  a  mother  !  " 
This  must  sui-ely  have  come  from  the 
hand  that  likened  a  lady-singer's  "Amen  " 
to  the  crowning  faggot  of  a  pyramid  of 
fire.  Mdlle.  II  Murska  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight 
when  her  vocalization  was  compared  to  an 
elaborate  work  of  the  jeweller,  sparkling 
with  priceless  gems,  adorned  with  every 
elegant  and  I'are  device,  with  fret-work, 
and  crystal  flowers,  and  twining  tendrils 
of  fine-spun  gold,  and  glistening  dew- 
drops  of  diamonds,  and  every  conceivable 
beauty  that  the  more  practised  artists  could 
lay  upon  it.  Mdlle.  Nillson  could  not  com- 
plain of  non-appreciation,  likened,  as  she 
was,  to  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  coming  like 
a  gust  of  bright  sunshine,  her  notes  falling 
on  the  tendrils  of  her  listener's  hearts  like 
the  bubbling  music  of  distant  waterfalls 
on  a  bed  of  roses ;  while  her  singing  of 
"  Home,  sweet  Home,"  made  the  critic 
feel  as  if  ho  were  building  a  castle  of 
alabaster  and  gold,  surrounding  it  with 
rainbows,  shutting  it  in  with  gates  of  pearl 
and  moonshine,  and  embowering  it  with 
roses.  This  is  pretty  well,  but  surpassed, 
we  think,  by  the  following  tribute  to 
Madame  Rudersdorff,  culled  from  a  New 
York  journal : — "  To  tell  you  how  she 
sang  would  be  impossible ;  but  if  one  may 
compare  an  object  of  sight  to  an  object  of 
sound,  we  should  say — her  voice  is  like  a 
rocket,  which,  from  the  first,  bursts  npon 
the  sight  with  a  magnificence  that  claims 
undivided  attention,  and  in  an  instant 
carriesyour  attention  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
where  it  bursts  into  ten  thousand  orbs  of 
glory  that  scintillate  each  a  separate  gem 
upon   the  blue  empyrean  ;  and  burn,  each 
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with  a  varied  lino  of  beauty  that  at  onco 
distracts  and  commands  attention ;  until 
thoy  burst  witli  a  fleecy  trail  of  stars  that 
tloiita  don-n  the  vaulted  skj'  softly  and 
slowly,  until  the  earth  seems  over- 
arched by  a  lacework  of  fire,  that 
drops  earthward  as  it  falls,  growing 
thinner,  finer;  till,  like  the  last  expiring 
breath  of  a  sigh,  it  is  lost  in  the  evening 
air."  If  that  is  not  fine  writing  wo  should 
like  to  know  where  it  is  to  bo  found.  At 
any  rate,  it  makes  clear  to  us  the  hitherto 
dark  saying  of  Mr.  Boncicault—"  Music 
hath  made  idiots  of  us  all.  It  is  the 
wsthetic  stimulant  of  the  day,  and  we  are 
all  ia  a  condition,  of  harmonic  delirium 
tremens." 


GRANDFATHER'S  STORY. 

Give  me  the  helm,  cbilJ.  Wliy,  the  etcol  is  dimmed, 

And  on  tlic  breast -plate,  gauntlet,  cuHse,  and  all ; 

Oar  gallants  now  arc  (:rrown  so  dainty-limbed, 

They  let  the  armour  rust  upon  the  wall. 

See,  how  the  dust  upon  the  feather  lies  ; 

Out  on  the  carpet  knights  !     Nay,  never  pout, 

Go,  bid  them  do  their  devoir  for  thine  eyes, 

The  old  mail  sickens  for  one  rousing  bout. 

There,  pat  thy  little  finger  in  the  cleft, 

Through  which  the  life-blood  poured  like  summer 

rain. 
When  'mid  the  best  of  Astley's  riders  left, 
I  lay  and  groaned  on  Edgehill's  fatal  plain  ; 
Aye,  if  old  Gilbert  there,  at  bre.ak  of  morn. 
Had  not  come  back  to  seek  me  'mid  the  dead. 
No  saucy  wench  had  in  these  halls  been  bom, 
To  try  my  casque  upon  her  golden  head. 
Those  covenanting  k-naves  struck  hard  and  deep. 
See,  here  a  sword  right  through  the  plating  shore  : 
That  dint  a  lance-head  made  on  Nascby  steep. 
When  onr  wild  charge  their  bravest  backward  bore. 
But  this  jagged  hole !  fiercest  and  fcllest  stroke, 
Of  all  I  gave,  or  took,  in  d  lys  of  old, 
I  had  it  when  onr  line  at  Marston  broke ; 
Sit  here,  child,  thou  shalt  hear  the  story  told. 
Wheu  the  gay  sun  on  black  Long  Marston  rose, 
Thy  mother  was  a  bride  of  seventeen. 
Thou'rt  like  her,  girl ;  like  hers  thy  soft  cheek  glows, 
But  thy  blue  eyes  arc  scarce  so  blue,  I  ween  ! 
And  as  we  mustered  in  the  castle  court. 
She  came  to  me  as  she  wjis  wont  to  co.ne. 
And  whispered,  maskin?  fear  in  wistful  sport, 
"  My  father,  bring  my  Harry  safely  home." 
Poor  Harry,  frank  and  joyous  oat  he  rode. 
Waving  the  flag  she  wrought  him  in  the  van. 
And  as  ranks  closed,  and  war's  fierce  fever  glowed, 
He  bore  him  like  a  gaUant  gentleman  ; 
And  Oaso  ran  redly  through  each  willowed  bank. 
Ere  the  dark  day  w-as  done,  and  all  vms  lost. 
And  with  th-^  sun  the  hopes  of  Stuart  sank, 
And,  snow-like,  melted  all  the  northern  host. 
Fast  to  the  sheltering  walls  of  loyal  York, 
Fled  proud  Xewco-stle,  all  his  projects  o'er ; 
And  keen  Prince  Rupert,  whose  hot  morning's  work. 
Had  wrecked  the  royal  baninc  in  sight  of  shore. 
What  did  it  boot  to  linger  there  to  die, 
'Neath  rebel  lance,  or  rebel  aic  and  cord  ? 
B*'tt«r  to  wait  beneath  a  happier  sky. 
Till  God  saw  His  anointed  hne  restored. 
Yet  ere  I  turned  old  Warrior  for  the  flight, 
(It  irks  me  yet,  girl,  though  'tis  past  so  long) 
I  heard  our  Harry's  shout  ring  through  the  fight, 
I  saw  his  crest  stmck  backward  'mid  the  throng. 


I  saw  the  bright  head  down  amid  the  spears, 

I  saw  the  Hounjhead's  arm  was  up  to  strike, 

And  dashiug  in,  amid  our  comrade's  cheers, 

I  flung  myself  between  him  and  the  pike. 

Onr  brave  lads  rallied  round  us.     Masterless, 

Full  many  a  steed  of  Fairfax  ran,  I  trow. 

We  tore  our  bloody  way  amid  the  press, 

And  I  had  Harry  on  my  saddle  bow. 

And  not  till  many  a  league  of  heather  lay 

Behind  our  thundering  hoofs,  I  reeled  and  fell, 

But  as  I  sank,  I  heard  old  Gilbert  say, 

"  See,  see,  the  boy  breathes  yet,"  and  all  was  well. 

Poor  Harry  !     Aye,  he  died  at  rod  Danhar, 

And,  like  a  blighted  flower,  she  followed  fast ; 

And  thou,  safe  in  thy  convent  walls  afar, 

Wert  left  to  cheer  thy  gi-andsire's  hearth  at  last. 

But  thy  sweet  mother,  ever  on  that  day, 

At  gloaming,  creeping  to  my  side  would  come, 

And  bid  me  tell  her  of  the  despei*ate  fray. 

When  her  old  father  brought  her  Harry  home. 

ODD    MEMBERS   OF  PARLIAMENT. 

IN    TWO    TARTS.     PART    II. 

Let  us  now  hail  a  jovial  ghost — one  who 
has  known  men  and  prisons,  but  a  gay 
shade  withal.  A  squinting  Alcibiades 
bedecked  with  scarlet  and  gold,  in  ruffles 
and  cravat  of  choice  Mechlin.  His  figure 
in  china  once  adorned  countless  mantel- 
pieces; his  health  was  drunk  by  the  enthu- 
siastic electors  of  Middlesex  out  of  punch- 
bowls, within  whose  depths  lurked  the 
magic  words  "Wilkes  and  Liberty."  This 
quaint  old  shadow  is  that  of  a  great  ex- 
pellee, a  gloriously  odd  member  of  Par- 
liament, Jack  Wilkes — whilome  editor 
of  the  North  Briton,  Monk  of  Medmen- 
h.am,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  liver 
of  a  life  of  jokes  and  gaols,  of  reck- 
less extravagance  and  utter  insolvency, 
bravest  of  wits,  and  most  kaleidoscopic 
of  men.  Guy  days  spent  at  Leyden,  in 
the  springtime  of  youtii,  did  not  produce 
any  more  distaste  to  matrimony  in  Wilkes 
himself,  than  did  his  outrageous  squint  on 
the  part  of  the  fair.  At  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  now  ab.andoned  to  men  of 
curves  and  gradients,  he  once  held  high 
wassail,  and  succeeded  .at  last  in  frightening 
his  wife  away  from  his  table  ;  but  there 
was  yet  method  in  the  madness  of  the  wild 
son  of  a  distiller.  Collecting  around  him 
a  hopeful  band  of  boon  companions  (mostly 
hailing  from  Aylesbury  or  the  neighbour- 
hood)— such  as  Thomas  Potter,  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord  le  Dcspenser; 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  Fr.ancis  Blake 
Delaval,  Sir  William  Stanhope,  Sir 
Thomas  Stapleton,  Paul  Whitehead,  hoc 
genus  omne — he  led  a  free  and  easy  life, 
app.arently  without  any  particular  object. 
But  wlien  a  general  election  oceumvl  in 
1754,   hia  roysterers  were  bound  to  sup- 
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port  his  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament 
for  Berwick.  Here  the  Delaval  interest 
was  supposed  to  he  strong  enough  to 
return  him.  All  his  relations  dissuaded 
him  from,  the  attempt  ;  hut,  having  a 
■wholesome  contempt  for  family  counsels, 
he  stood  for  Berwick,  and  was  utterly 
defeated,  at  the  cost  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  behaviour  encouraged 
his  wife  to  separate  herself  from  him.  His 
dissipated  life  she  could  and  did  condone, 
but  the  waste  of  the  family  property  was 
not  to  be  passively  borne. 

After  signing  the  deed  of  separation, 
Wilkes,  being  now  a  free  man,  spent  his 
life  in  the  fashion  supposed  to  become  a 
gentleman  of  wit  and  pleasure  upon  Town. 
He  frequented  the  Dilettanti  Club,  the 
Beefsteak  Club,  and,  above  all,  Medmenham 
Abbey.  Sneering  at  the  Aylesbury  set, 
with  whom  he  consorted,  he  yet  deter- 
mined to  make  use  of  them  upon  occasion. 
This  soon  arrived.  Potter,  the  member 
for  Aylesbury,  was  appointed  in  June, 
1757,  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland ; 
and,  having  vacated  his  seat,  made  a 
private  agreement  with  Wilkes,  that  if  he 
could  obtain  a  seat  for  any  other  place,  he 
should  endeavour  to  secure  Wilkes'  election 
for  Aylesbury.  In  pursuance  of  this 
unholy  compact.  Potter  was  chosen  for 
Oakhampton,  and  Wilkes  came  in  for 
Aylesbury,  at  a  cost  of  seven  thousand 
pounds — a  large  proportion  of  which, 
doubtless,  found  its  way  into  Potter's 
pocket.  Again  making  use  of  his  friends, 
Wilkes  brought  himself  into  friendly 
relation  with  Earl  Temple,  by  raising  a 
regiment  of  militia,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Sir  Francis  Dashwood.  Shortly  after 
getting  into  the  house,  he  started  the 
famous  "North  Briton,"in  opposition  to  the 
"Briton,"  conducted  by  Smollett  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Bute.  In  this  sensational  journal, 
Wilkes  made  furious  onslaught  on  Lord 
Bute  and  Scotchmen  generally ;  quoted 
Dr.  Johnson  one  day,  and  sneered  at  him 
the  next ;  laughed  at  Hogarth  himself  for 
representing  the  ugly  side  of  nature;  and 
brought  forward  Churchill,  whom  he 
justly  described  as  a  manly  genius. 
At  this  period  he  was  very  popular, 
and  was  successful  in  retaining  his  hold 
upon  society  for  several  years.  The 
fascination  of  his  manner  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily great,  that  he  secured  at  last 
the  admiration  of  those  whom  he  had 
most  bitterly  assailed.  "  Mr.  Wilkes," 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  "was  the  pleasantest 
companion,    the   politest    gentleman,    and 


the  greatest  scholar  I  ever  knew."  "  His 
name,"  said  Dr.  Johnson — whom  he  had 
reviled  for  accepting  a  pension,  after 
having  defined  it  as  "pay  given  to  a  state 
hireling,  for  treason  to  his  country" — "has 
been  sounded  from  pole  to  pole  as  the 
phoenix  of  convivial  felicity;"  and  added, 
very  characteristically,  "  Jack  has  a  great 
variety  of  talk.  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack 
has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman."  The 
moral  doctor,  it  is  true,  had  one  feeling  in 
common  with  the  gay  reprobate — witness 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  I  have  been 
breaking  jokes  with  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the 
Scotch.  Such,  madam,  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  things."  A  greater  man  than  Johnson, 
the  "  ingenious  "  Edward  Gibbon  himself, 
was  shocked  at  the  blasphemy  and  in- 
decency of  Wilkes's  conversation,  but  was 
subdued  to  this  conclusion  :  "  I  scarcely 
ever  met  with  a  better  companion ;  he 
has  inexhaustible  spirits,  infinite  wit  and 
humour,  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge." 

Agreeable  as  a  friend,  Wilkes  was  a 
terrible  enemy.  In  1763,  he  put  the 
climax  to  his  attacks  on  Lord  Bute  by 
publishing  an  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Fall  of  Mortimer,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
prefixing  to  it  a  sarcastic  dedication  to  his 
lordship,  wherein  it  was  intimated  that 
George  the  Third  was  held  in  no  less 
subjection  by  Bute  and  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  than  Edward  the 
Second  had  been  by  Queen  Isabella  and 
her  minion  Roger  Mortimer.  Lord  Bute 
shortly  afterwards  resigned  ;  and  Wilkes 
next  distinguished  himself  by  publishing 
a  garbled  version  of  the  king's  speech 
before  it  was  delivered,  and  by  making  a 
virulent  attack  upon  it.  This  freak  was 
proclaimed  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  "an  infamous  and  seditious  libel;" 
a  warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  and 
bring  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  Num- 
ber 45  of  the  North  Briton,  and  to  seize 
their  papers.  After  forty-eight  persons 
had  been  arrested  on  a  general  warrant, 
Wilkes  refused  to  obey  it,  and  told  the 
messenger  he  would  kill  him  if  he  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  it.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  numbers, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  deprived 
of  his  militia  rank.  Wilkes  was  discharged 
from  the  Tower  on  a  question  of  privilege 
of  Parliament,  and  immediately  attacked 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Actions  for 
daniages  for  illegal  arrest  were  brought 
and  tried  before  Lord  Camden  and  a  jury. 
Wilkes    recovered  damages.     His   action 
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wus  followed  by  the  other  persons  arrested, 
aud  mauj  costly  suits  were  throwu  upon 
the  crown. 

Nevertheless,  Parliament  ordered  Num- 
ber ib  to  bo  burnt,  as  a  libel  ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Wilkes  got  through  several 
duels  with  success,  but  found  his  debts 
too  much  for  him.  Returning  to  England 
after  a  sojourn  in  Paris — after  protracted 
litigation,  public  riots,  and  illuminations — 
he  was  sentenced  to  tine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  was,  moreover,  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Barrington,  by  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  votes  against  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six.  ^Vilkes,  however,  was  uncou- 
qucred.  lie  lived  sumptuously,  in  the 
King's  Bench,  on  the  wine,  poultry,  game, 
fruit,  and  hard  cash,  sent  him  from  every 
part  of  England — nay,  even  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  On  the  expulsion  of 
Wilkes,  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  member  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  On  the  14th  February,  a 
meeting  of  freeholders  was  held  on  the 
subject,  and  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  that  he  was  re-elected  on  the 
Itith.  But  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
the  election  void,  and  added  that  "  Mr. 
Wilkes  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being 
elected  into  the  present  Parliament." 
After  considerable  controversy,  it  was  de- 
cided that  an  expelled  member  is  incapable 
of  being  elected  again  to  the  same  Parlia- 
ment which  expelled  him.  But  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  thought  that  Parlia- 
!nent  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  per- 
sisted in  re-electing  Wilkes,  once  more,  on 
the  loth  uf  March.  On  the  following  day 
this  election  was  also  declared  null  and  void. 
Another  writ  was  issued,  and  Colonel 
Henry  Lawes  Luttrell  was  brought  forward 
to  oppose  Wilkes,  who,  on  the  loth  April, 
was  returned  by  the  sheriffs  as  having 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-three  votes,  to 
Colonel  Luttrell's  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  following 
the  Comyns-Tufnell  precedent,  in  the 
Maldon  case,  ordered  the  return  to  be 
amended,  by  inserting  Colonel  Luttrell's 
name  in  the  place  of  that  of  Wilkis.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  terra  of  imprison- 
ment, \Vilkes  was  more  popular  than 
ever.  He  was  magnificently  entertained 
at  the  Mansion  House ;  presented  with 
a  silver  cup,  elected  sheriff,  alderman,  and, 
at  last,  Lord  Mayor,  and  triumphantly 
re-entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Middlesex.  In  IT^iT,  although  beginning 
to  feel   the  infirmitiss  of  age,   the   great 


Tribune  displayed  all  bis  ancient  fire  in 
the  defence  of  the  great  Pro-consul. 
Warron  Hastings's  accusers  had  been 
thundering  out  diatribes,  in  which  I  lastings 
was  compared  to  Verres  ;  but  Wilkes 
signilicantiy  remarked  that  "  the  House 
ought  to  recollect  that,  when  the  governor 
of  Sicily  was  accused  before  the  Roman 
Senate,  scarcelj'  an  inhabitant  of  the  island 
could  be  found  who  did  not  exhibit  com- 
plaints against  him.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  though  the  prosecution,  or, 
rather,  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Hastings 
has  been  already  nearly  three  years  in 
progress,  yet  not  a  single  charge  or  im- 
putation upon  his  conduct  has  been 
transmitted  from  India."  "When  we 
cousidei-,"  resumed  he,  "that,  while  the 
empire  was  mouldering  away  elsewhere  "■ — ■ 
America  had  been  lost — "Mr.  Hastings, 
by  his  exertions,  preserved,  unimpaired, 
our  possessions  in  the  East,  I  am  covered 
with  astonishment  that  a  faction  in  this 
assembly  should  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  the  proceeding  to  the  present  point." 
This  manly  declaration  brought  down 
upon  Wilkes  a  curious  AI.P.,  the  eccentric 
Courtenay,  who,  after  a  few  sneers  at  Lord 
Hood,  went  on  to  say :  "  The  worthy 
alderman  (Wilkes)  possesses  more  sense 
than  to  feel  anger  when  I  mean  him  a 
compliment,  as  1  do  when  I  assert  that  his 
country  owes  him  great  obligations  for 
having,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  diffused  a 
spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  general 
mass  of  the  people  unexampled,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  times  of  Jack  Cade  and 
AVat  Tyler.  The  honourable  magistrate 
has  defended  Mr.  Hastings's  treatment  of 
the  Begums,  by  asserting  that  those 
princesses  were  engaged  in  rebellion. 
Surely  he  must  have  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion obliquely,  or  he  never  could  have 
formed  so  erroneous  an  idea.  Two  old 
women  in  rebellion  against  the  governor ! 
Impossible.  Nor  would  the  worthy  alder- 
man have  made  an  Essay  on  Woman  in 
the  same  manner  that  Mr.  Hastings  did." 
This  odd  flight  of  eloquence  teaches  us,  of 
modern  times,  to  wonder  but  little  at  the 
violence  of  Wilkes.  It  is  of  no  use  replj'- 
ing  with  a  tap  of  a  lady's  fan  when  people 
attack  you  with  a  flail. 

Next  turns  up  an  unsavoury  ghost, 
topped  by  an  ancient  scratch  wig  picked 
up  in  a  gutter — that  oddest  of  all  odd  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  John  Elvves,  miser  and 
gambler.  His  father,  Mr.  Meggot,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bcerocracy  located  in  South- 
wark,  left  him  a  largo  fortune;  bat  the 
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in9uencG  of  his  mother,  who,  though  a 
very  rioli  widow,  is  said  to  have  starved 
herself  to  death,  instilled  into  his  mind 
those  saving  principles  by  which  ho  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  It  appears  clear 
that  the  miserly  spirit  came  from  his 
mother's  family,  for  it  was  carried  to 
great  lengths  by  bis  uncle.  Sir  Harvey 
Elwes,  of  Stoke  in  Suffolic,  on  visiting 
whom  the  young  man  invariably  dressed 
for  the  part  of  the  saving  nephew.  This 
generalship  completely  won  the  heart 
of  the  uncle,  who  loved  to  sit  with  his 
nephew  before  a  miserable  fire,  with  one 
glass  of  wine  between  them,  while  they 
inveighed  against  the  extravagance  of 
the  times.  As  soon  as  night  came 
on  they  went  to  bed,  because  they  thus 
saved  the  expense  of  candlelight.  One 
of  Sir  Harvey  Elwes's  biogi-aphers  say.s 
that  he  never  fell  in  love,  for  he  made  it 
the  cardinal  rule  of  his  life  never  to  give 
anything — not  even  his  affections.  Toung 
Meggot,  who  was  at  this  time  a  daring 
rider,  a  considerable  gourmand,  and  a  tre- 
mendous gambler,  was  known  to  all  the 
fashionable  circles  of  the  metropolis,  and 
frequented  those  clubs  where  play  was 
deepest  and  longest  ;  but  his  skilful 
management  of  his  uncle  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  and  the  name  of 
Elwes.  His  avarice  was  full  of  quaint 
peculiarities.  He  would  sit  up  all  night 
at  play,  risking  thousands  with  the  most 
fashionable  and  profligate  men  of  the  time, 
and,  about  four  in  the  morning,  would 
walk  in  the  cold  or  rain  to  Smithfield  to 
meet  his  own  cattle,  and  would  squabble 
energetically  with  a  carcase  batcher  for  a 
shilling.  In  1774,  Mr.  Elwes  was  nomi- 
nated for  Bei'kshire  by  Lord  Craven ;  but 
only  consented  to  stand  for  that  county, 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  be  brought 
in  for  nothing.  All  he  actually  did  was 
to  dine  at  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon,  so 
that  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament 
for  eighteen  pence.  Chosen  for  Berk- 
shii-e  in  three  successive  Parliaments, 
he  sat  altogether  about  twelve  years  as  a 
thoroughly  independent  member.  Dying 
in  178'J,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  this 
queer  member  left  a  fortune  of  half-a- 
miiliou  sterling,  besides  entailed  estates. 

Also  possessing  a  taste  for  gambling, 
but  otherwise  utterly  unlike  Elwes,  was 
the  celebrated  "M.P.  Gully." 

The  ingenious  Thomas  Raikcs,  writing 
under  tho  date  of  December  15th,  lH:]-2, 
liberates   his   soul  in  this  fashion  :   "  One 


of  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill  is,  that 
the  bone-grubber,  W.  Cobbett,  is  returned 
for  Oldham,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
notorious  Mr.  H.  Hunt  has  been  turned 
out  of  his  seat  at  Preston.  The  new 
borough  of  Brighton,  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  Court,  has  returned  two  most  decided 
Radicals,  Wigney  and  FaithfuU,  who  talk 
openly  of  reducing  the  allowance  made  to 
the  king  and  queen.  The  famous  pugilist 
and  bettor  at  Newmarket,  Gully,  has  been 
returned  for  Pontefract.  In  short,  the 
new  Parliament  will  produce  a  curious 
medley." 

John  Gully,  like  Neate,  and  other 
famous  boxers,  was  a  Bristol  boy,  and  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity  to  be 
found  in  England.  At  that  time  prize- 
fighting was  as  much  a  national  institation 
as  horse-racing  itself,  while  cricket  and 
rowing  were  almost  unborn.  Gully  was  a 
singularly  fortunate  man  in  either  ring. 
Defeated,  after  a  tremendous  encounter 
with  the  celebrated  Game  Chicken,  he 
subsequently  became  champion  of  Eng- 
land, after  beating  Gregson  in  two  great 
battles.  Understanding  both  figures  and 
horses,  he  soon  left  the  P.  R.  for  the 
betting  ring,  and,  as  a  "bettor,  round"  with 
those  tremendous  gamblers,  Old  Q.,  Lord 
Foley,  Lord  Abingdon,  Colonel  J.IcUish, 
Charles  Fox,  and  William  Pitt,  no  doubt 
made  a  handsome  percentage  out  of  his 
book.  Having  gradually  acquired  suffi- 
cient capital,  ho  owned  a  small  string  of 
horses  of  his  own,  and,  having  given  Lord 
Jersey  four  thousand  pounds  for  Mame- 
luke, winner  of  the  Derby  of  1827,  at 
the  subsequent  Ascot  meeting,  ia  three 
bets  alone  lost  twenty -one  thousand 
pounds  on  him  in  the  St.  Leger.  This 
famous,  but  unlucky,  horse,  brought  back 
his  owner  some  of  his  money  the  following 
year;  but  this  severe  experience  was  only 
the  prelude  to  the  victories  of  Margrave 
in  the  Leger,  Mendicant  in  the  Oaks,  the 
Hermit  in  the  "Guineas,"  and  of  Pyrrhus 
the  First  and  Andover  in  the  Derby. 

In  the  agitation  which  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  Mr. 
Gully,  who  then  resided  at  Ackworth, 
near  Pontefract,  took  an  active  part,  and, 
being  accused  of  having  spoken  too 
strongly  on  the  dictation  practised  by 
Lord  Mexborougli  on  the  electors  of 
Pontefract — wherein  he  was  wide  of  tho 
mark — he  consented  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  him  for  the  borough,  and  was  trium- 
phantly returned  for  the  first  Reformed 
Parliament,  and  also  sat  in  the  second  one. 
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But  the  liito  Lours  of  St.  Stc'])hi'u's  wcro 
ill  suited  to  a  ninn accustomed  to  tho  fresh 
air  of  the  liciitb,  ar.d  the  sunlit  bustle 
of  the  riii;,'  side.  Tho  health  of  the 
famous  athlete,  who  had  "  polished  off " 
the  piijaDtic  trrcgson  oa  tho  incinorable 
occasion  Mhen  tho  chanipioiisliip  was 
fought  for  in  silk  stockings,  was  found 
nnc(iual  to  tho  wear  and  te.ir  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  although  his  constituents  gave 
him  a  caitc  blanche  about  his  attendance, 
lie  felt  constrained  to  forsake  an  assembly 
wherein  ho  had  acquired  the  rcspfct  and 
good-will  of  all  with  whom  ho  came  in 
contact. 

The  "  bonc-grubhcr  "  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Raike.s,  was  tho  countiy  lad  who,  after 
running  away  from  home,  becoming  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  serving  in  tho  ranks,  rising 
to  be  sergeant-major,  and  visiting  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  publisher,  and  soon  became  a 
political  writer  of  some  power  under  the 
name  of  "  Peter  Porcupiue."  Having 
made  America  too  hot  for  him,  Cobbett 
set  sail  for  England,  shaking  the  dust 
from  his  feet  on  what  he  then  stigmatised 
as  "  that  infamous  land,  where  judges 
become  felons,  and  felons  judges;"  and, 
returning  to  England,  became  editor  of 
the  "  Porcupine."  Cobbett  had  a  mania  for 
pitching  into  men  and  in.stitutions ;  and 
possessing  real  common-.sense,  and  a  happy 
knack  of  giving  his  opponents  ridiculous 
nicknames,  became  a  power  in  tho  land. 
Again  visitirg  America,  he,  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  brought  Tom  Paine's  bones 
back  with  him — an  action  by  which  he 
suffered  much  in  public  opinion.  Burning 
to  get  into  Parliament,  he  made  unsucciss- 
ful  attempts  at  Coventry  and  Preston  ; 
and, at  last,  having  regained  his  popularity, 
during  his  trial  for  publishing  a  seditious 
article  in  tho  IJegister,  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Oldham.  The  ploughboy, 
the  private  of  the  Fifty-fourth,  after  a 
variety  of  vicissitudes  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Legislature.  "  Nor  for 
this,"  wrote  Lord  Ualling  and  IJulwer, 
"  had  he  bowed  his  knee  to  any  minister, 
nor  served  any  party,  nor  administered 
with  ambitions  interest  to  any  popular 
feeling.  His  pen  had  been  made  to  servo 
as  a  double-edged  sword,  which  smote 
alike  Whig  and  Tory,  Pitt  and  Fox, 
Castlercagh  and  Tierney,  Canning  and 
Brougham,  Wellington  and  Grey,  even 
Hunt  and  Waithman.  He  had  sneered  at 
education,  at  philosophy,  and  at  negro 
emancipation.       He    had    assailed    alike 


Catholicism  ami  I'rotesfanli.sm ;  Lc  had 
respected  few  ffcliiigs  that  J'Juglishracn 
respect.  ]Ie  had  been  a  butcher;  he  had 
been  a  Ijankrupt,  of  a  trade  which  excluded 
him  from  the  jury  box,  and  in  a  list  which 
proclaimed  him  publicly  to  bo  in.=',olvent." 
Yet,  alone  and  unaided,  ho  had  at  last  cut 
his  way  into  tho  great  council  of  tho 
country,  at  an  ago  exceeding  that  allotted 
to  man — a  respectable-looking,  red-faced 
gentleman,  in  a  dust-coloured  coat,  and 
drab  breeches  with  gaitcr.s.  Tall,  and 
strongly  built,  with  a  round  and  rndily 
countenance,  and  a  peculiarly  cynical 
moiitli,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
an  old  man  of  seventy,  and  immediatftiy 
took  his  place  as  one  of  the  best  debaters  iu 
it — a  feat  unparalleled  iu  tho  annals  of  the 
House. 

Many  moro  odd  members  have  taken 
part  in  the  assembly  at  St.  Stephens. 
There  are  ribald  persons,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  behaviour  of  the 
present  premier  as  savouring  somewhat 
of  oddity  in  his  "  young  and  curly  "  dnys 
of  velvet  "  continuations,"  when  he  uttered 
the  famous  prophecy — "  The  day  will  come 
when  you  shall  hear  me ! "  Out  of  the  minda 
of  middle-aged  men  has  not  yet  died  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  never 
tired  of  denouncing  tho  Great  Exhibition 
of  18.51  and  of  expressing  his  utter  "  want 
of  confidence  in  the  ministry."  An  honour- 
able member  has  been  heard  to  declare  his 
willingness  to  "die  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  ;  "  and  the  Sergeant-at-arms  has,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  been  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  functions;  but  in  bidding 
farewell  to  odd  members  I  cannot  do 
better  than  make  my  final  bow  to  the 
drab  spectre  of  tliat  thorough  r;'prescnta- 
tivo  of  insular  oddity — sturdy  old  Cobbett 
— quaint,  passionate,  sensible,  and  obsti- 
nate— an  odd  Member  of  Parliament,  but 
a  man  and  an  Englishman  every  inch  of 
him. 


A  SILEXT  WITNESS. 

By   KDMUND    YATES. 


BOOK  III.    CHAPTER  II.    LOOKIXC  BACK. 

If  Mr.  Heath  had  had  his  way,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  answered 
the  question  put  to  liim  by  tho  shabby 
man,  as  to  whom  "he  should  like  to 
murder  next  ?  "  in  a  very  practical  manner, 
by  then  and  there  disposing  of  his  inter- 
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rogator.  If,  -while  denying  liimself  this 
pleasure,  he  had  desired  to  indulge  in  the 
rare  chance  of  speaking  the  truth,  the 
words  which  would  have  started  unbidden 
to  his  lips  would  have  been,  "  That  she- 
devil,  your  daughter  !  " 

For  the  shabby  man  iu  the  foreign-cut 
coat  covered  with  worn  and  shining  braid, 
and  the  slouch  hat — the  man  with  the 
tottering  gait,  and  the  thick  hot  breath, 
who  stood  swaying  about  uneasily  in 
his  bulbous  boots — was  all  that  remained 
of  Ned  Stadley :  the  man  who  "  looked 
like  a  duke,  don't  you  know,"  and  than 
whom,  at  one  time,  neither  Long's  nor 
Limmer's  ever  turned  out  a  more  perfect 
type  of  the  ex-military  swell.  There  was 
a  leer  in  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  a  half- 
fatuous,  half-insolent  smile  on  his  blotched 
and  bloated  face,  that  drove  Heath  nearly 
wild  with  rage ;  and  it  was  all  that  he  could 
do  to  bring  the  power  of  self-interest  to 
his  control,  and  to  prevent  himself  from 
seizing  the  mouthing  idiot  by  the  throat, 
and  shaking  him  soundly.  An  instant's 
reflection,  however,  made  him  appreciate 
the  enormous  price  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  luxury.  The  old  man  then  stand- 
ing before  him,  weak  and  wretched,  with 
a  craving  for  drink,  which,  without  his  aid, 
he  was  unable  to  supply — a  pauper,  home- 
less and  friendless — was  easily  managed 
and  disposed  of ;  but  if  he  once  were  made 
aware  of  the  fact  of  his  daughter's  exist- 
ence, of  her  bold  self-reliance,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  she  had  exerted  her  power, 
he  would  doubtless  still  have  sufficient 
natural  cunning  left  to  see  how  his  hold 
over  Heath  had  been  strengthened,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  knowledge.  Plainly, 
therefore,  it  was  Mr.  Heath's  business  to 
temporise  with  his  disreputable  father-in- 
law,  and  render  him  as  amiable  as  possible. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  "  he  said,  with  that 
affectation  of  frankness  and  bonhomie 
which  had  often  stood  him  in  good  stead ; 
"I  declare  I  did  not  know  you  at  first, 
your  foreign  appearance  quite  deceived 
me." 

But  the  captain  was  very  far  from 
being  moved  by  these  blandishments. 
"  My  appearance  is  something  more  than 
foreign,"  he  said,  with  a  downward  glance 
at  his  shabby  clothes;  "and,  in  the  same 
way  that  there  are  none  so  deaf  as  those 
that  won't  hear,  there  are,  I  reckon,  none 
so  diSicult  to  convince  of  our  existence  as 
those  who  wish  us  dead.  That  is  about 
your  sentiment  towards  me,  Mr.  Heath ; 
and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  who  you  would 


like  to  murder  next,  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  you  would  say  if  you 
spoke  the  truth." 

Heath's  face  darkened  for  a  moment, 
but  the  cloud  was  quickly  gone.  "  It  is 
scarcely  advisable,  is  it,"  ho  said,  "  to  use 
such  ugly  words,  even  if  you  have  reason 
to  complain  of  me,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
have?  But  we  will  talk  that  subject  out 
at  length.  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  in 
reply  to  your  letter  from  Ostend,  but  your 
presence  here  simplifies  the  matter,  and 
we  can  arrange  it  much  better  in  conver- 
sation.    Have  you  dined  ?  " 

"  I  had  some  infernal  corned  beef  and 
bottled  stout  on  board  the  Ostend  boat,  at 
three  o'clock,  if  you  call  that  dining," 
said  the  captain,  "  but  I  have  touched 
nothing  since — at  least  nothing  solid,  I 
mean." 

"  Then  let  us  get  some  dinner  and  have 
our  talk  at  the  same  time,"  said  Heath. 
"  No,  not  in  there,"  he  continued,  as  his 
companion  made  a  move  towards  the 
station  restaurant ;  "  we  should  find  that 
too  noisy,  too  crowded,  and  too  British 
altogether.  I  know  a  place  where  we  can 
be  more  at  our  ease,  and  where  the  cuisine 
and  cellar  are  both  irreproachable." 

He  offered  his  arm  to  his  companion  as 
he  spoke,  and,  pulling  his  hat  far  over  his 
eyes,  to  avoid  the  chance  recognition  of 
any  passing  acquaintance,  led  him  out  of 
the  station  and  across  to  Leicester-square, 
plunging  into  a  labyrinth  of  streets,  where 
the  houses,  from  their  external  appear- 
ance, would  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
planted from  some  foreign  city.  Entering 
one  of  them,  in  which,  from  the  obsequious 
bows  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  portly, 
bald-headed  landlord,  and  the  brisk  French 
waiter,  he  seemed  to  be  well  known  and 
highly  respected,  Mr.  Heath  made  his  way 
to  a  small  private  room  on  the  first  floor, 
not  much  larger  than  a  warm  bath,  but 
pi-ettily  furnished  and  tastefully  decorated, 
and  there  issued  his  orders  for  the  repast ; 
which,  he  said,  might  be  commenced  at 
once,  while  the  soup  and  fish  were  in 
preparation,  with  a  few  hors  d'ccuvres  in 
the  shape  of  prawns  and  radishes,  and  a 
bottle  of  Sauterne. 

A  deep  draught  of  the  rich,  mellow 
wine,  for  the  glass  fi'om  which  he  drank 
was  bell-shaped  and  thin,  sent  the  colour 
mantling  again  through  Captain  Studley's 
bloated  face,  and  brought  the  light  into 
his  bleared  and  rheumy  eyes.  "  That's 
good  tipple,  glorious  tipple,"  he  said, 
smacking  his  lips  as  he  replaced  his  empty 
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glass  upon  the  tabic.  "  If  I  could  drink 
that  always,  I  should  be  a  man  again.  I 
am  not  the  man  I  was,  sir,  when  we  used 
to  do  business  together.  Ago  has  clutched 
me  in  his  claw,  aa  I  recollect  hearing  one 
of  them  say  at  one  of  the  penny  readings  ; 
and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  I  ought  to  have  my  friends  and 
family  about  me." 

As  ho  concluded  these  maundering 
remarks  he  shook  hia  head  solemnly,  and 
pushed  his  glass  across  the  table. 

"  Ton  must  not  give  way  in  this  fashion, 
Studley,"  said  Heath,  filling  the  glass  and 
returning  it  to  his  companion  with  a  plea- 
sant smile.  "  You  know  the  saying,  '  There 
is  life  in  the  old  dog  yet  ?  ' " 

'■  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  after  sipping 
his  wine,  "  that's  all  deuced  fine  about  the 
old  dog,  but  the  quantity  of  life  in  him 
entirely  depends  upon  the  state  in  which 
he  is  kept.  Let  him  have  the  run  of  the 
kitchen,  stretched  before  the  fire  and  fed 
with  the  scraps  which  fall  from  the  master's 
table — the  master's  table,"  said  the  captain, 
repeating  the  words  as  with  a  dull  remi- 
niscence of  something  that  ho  had  heard 
before,  "  and  ho  will  go  on  all  right ;  but 
if  he  is  left  out  to  sleep  in  an  old  barrel, 
and  only  gets  dirty  bones  and  such  like — 
well,  he  will  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it. 
And  that's  my  case,  Heath  ;  I  am  rather 
in  the  old-barrel-and-dirty-bone  line,  I  am 
thinking,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
stand  it,  sir;  and,  what's  more,  I  don't 
intend  to." 

"Here  is  the  soup,"  said  Heath;  "we 
will  go  into  that  question  by-and-by,  when 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  waiter.  Don't  put 
any  pepper  into  it,  my  good  fellow,"  he 
continued,  lifting  up  his  hand  in  horror ; 
"  the  cook  would  faint  if  he  saw  you 
experimenting  with  his  bonuefemme  after 
that  fashion." 

"  My  palate  wants  a  little  exciting,  it 
isn't  so  keen  as  it  was,  and  that's  the 
fact,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  have  often 
heard  about  the  doctors  who  tell  the  poor 
people  to  supply  themselves  with  good 
port  wine  ;  but  I  never  appreciated  the 
point  of  the  joke  until  lately.  I  ought  to 
live  well,  I  know,  and  I  can't — that's 
about  the  truth  of  it." 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  have  much  to 
complain  of,  Studley,"  said  Heath,  with- 
out any  anger  in  his  tone ;  "  the  allowance 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  make 
you  is  certainly  not  large,  but  it  ought  to 
be  enough  to  keep  you  going ;  and  if  you 
keep  up  your  old  skill  at  play " 


"But  I  don't,  sir,"  said  tho  captain, 
intciTuptiug  him;  "both  skill  and  luck 
seem  to  be  gone.  They  have  introduced 
some  now  games,  too,  that  I  do  not 
manage  to  get  hold  of  as  I  did  of  old  ; 
and  even  when  there  seems  to  be  a  decided 
run  of  luck,  I  find  myself  funking  in 
backing  the  card  or  the  colour.  Besides, 
1  am  too  old,  and  too  ill,  to  be  carrying  on 
this  sort  of  game  any  longer.  I  don't 
want  to  be  dependent  on  tho  clearness  of 
my  head  or  tho  steadiness  of  my  hand  any 
more.  I  want  enough  to  keep  me  in  com- 
fort on  tho  Continent — I  have  lost  all 
taste  for  London — with  my  half  bottle  of 
wine  for  my  breakfast,  my  bottle  at  dinner, 
and  some  hot  grog  at  night.  What  I  get 
now  won't  do  that,  and  that's  why  I  wrote 
to  you.     You  got  my  letter  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  through  his 
teeth  ;  "I  got  your  letter." 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  over  myself 
for  tho  answer,  as  you  were  not  too  quick 
about  it,"  said  the  captain.  They  were 
half  through  the  dinner  by  this  time  ;  and 
the  empty  bottle  of  Sauterne  had  been 
replaced  by  one  of  Beaune,  which  was 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  its  predecessor. 
"  What  have  you  to  say  to  my  pro- 
position ?  " 

"  I  do  not  clearly  recollect  what  it  is  in 
detail,"  said  Heath,  with  a  smile;  "but  I 
suppose  it  may  be  generally  taken  as  ask- 
ing for  more  money.  I  do  not  wholly 
object  to  that,  but  my  notion  is  you  are 
arguing  on  false  premisses.  You  seem 
to  take  me  for  a  wealthy  man  ?  " 

"I  only  echo  the  general  opinion,"  said 
Studley ;  "  and  there  cannot  bo  much 
doubt  about  it,  I  should  think.  The 
manager  of  Middleham's  bank,  besides 
getting  a  pretty  heavy  screw  of  his  own, 
must  be  in  the  way  of  getting  certain 
information  which  cannot  fail  to  turn  into 
money." 

"  It  is  precisely  by  declining  to  avail 
myself  of  any  of  the  information  of  which 
you  speak,  and  rigorously  confining  myself 
to  my  duties  at  the  bank,  that  I  have  been 
ablo  to  hold  my  position,  and  to  secure 
what  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  good  salary," 
said  Heath. 

"  Well,  but  the  young  lady,"  muttered 
the  captain,  whose  voice  was  gradually 
becoming  indistinct,  "  the  lieiress  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  ?  Hold  on  a  minute, 
I  have  got  it  here — I  am  not  one  to  speak 
without  book."  He  fumbled  in  his  breast- 
pocket, and  after  much  trouble,  from  tho 
recesses  of  a   greasy  note-case,  produced 
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a  newspaper  cutting ;  then  witli  nmcli 
difficulty  in  adjusting  a  pair  of  glasses  on 
his  nose  he  read — 

"  Forthcoming  marriage. — We  are  en- 
abled to  state  that  a  marriage  has  been 
arranged  between  Miss  Middleham,  the 
heiress  whose  debut  this  season  has  created 
so  great  a  sensation,  and  Mr.  George 
Heath,  a  gentleman  who  for  some  years 
has  managed  the  well-known  banking 
establishment  from  which  the  young  lady's 
fortune  is  derived." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"Say,  my  good  friend?"  said  Heath. 
"I  say  that  the  story  is  a  lie,  from  beginning 
to  end ;  that  the  statement  has  not  the 
smallest  foundation  in  fact ;  that  some 
jjenny-a-lining  donkey  has  learned  through 
the  butler,  or  the  kitchenmaid,  or  some 
other  source  from  which  these  creatures 
get  their  information,  that  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Miss 
Middleham — which  is  quite  true,  having 
to  consult  her  constantly  on  matters  of 
business — and  has  started  this  idiotic 
story." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  true  that  you  are  going  to  marry  Miss 
Middleham  ?  "  asked  the  captain,  hazily. 

"No  more  than  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  her,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Heath ; 
"  and  I  suppose  that  is  scarcely  likely. 
Do  you  know  what  brought  me  to  the 
Charing-cross  station  just  now  ?  To  see 
Miss  Middleham  ofi  to  Germany  :  not  to 
escort  her  there,  or  take  leave  of  her  as 
a  friend  or  as  a  lover,  as  they  wish  to 
make  out,  though,  if  I  had  been  her  lover, 
and  her  affianced  lover,  I  should  scarcely 
have  allowed  her  to  go  alone,  Simply  as  a 
matter  of  business,  to  see  her  and  her — 
and  her  maid,  off  by  the  mail  train.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report,  I  tell 
you." 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be,"  said  the 
captain,  shaking  his  benauddled  head. 
Then,  after  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
he  looked  up  at  his  companion  with  a 
stolid  glare,  and  said,  "  Anyhow,  that  is 
the  future,  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  sir.  My  business  is  with  the  past, 
concerning  which  I  shall  have  certain 
things  to  say,  which  would  be  found 
highly  interesting  in  a  court  of  justice." 

Heath  started,  but,  on  looking  up,  he 
discovered  that  the  captain's  head  had 
fallen  on  his  breast,  and  that  he  was 
already  in  a  semi-somnolent  state. 

"  Very  little  wine  has  an  effect  upon  him 
now,"  muttered  Heath  to  himself ;  "  and  I 


suspect  it  is  only  when  he  is  in  this  crazy, 
muddled  state,  that  he  utters  threats  or 
thoughts  of  vengeance.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  get  him  abroad  and 
keep  him  there,  where  his  ravings  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  understood  or  taken  hold  of. 
What  a  miserable  degraded  wretch  he  has 
become  !  If  his  daughter  cared  but  little 
for  him,  any  filial  feeling  she  might  have 
would  probably  vanish  entirely  if  she  saw 
him  now.  Or  perhaps  the  other  way,"  he 
continued  :  "  merely  to  find  him  in  such  a 
state  of  misery  and  disgrace  might  soften 
her  heart  towards  him — women  are  so 
perverse,  there  is  no  knowing  what  they 
may  or  may  not  do."  He  sat  there,  occu- 
pied with  his  own  thoughts  for  some  little 
time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  slum- 
bering figure  of  his  companion,  listening 
to  the  stertorous  breathing,  and  eyeing 
with  scorn  the  fits  of  nodding  which 
passed  over  him,  and  the  contorted  pos- 
tures into  which  he  fell.  When  the  waiter 
had  brought  the  bill,  and  received  pay- 
ment. Heath  thought  it  time  to  rouse  the 
captain  from  his  slumbers — prodding  him 
with  his  stick,  as  he  might  have  done  to  a 
dog,  and  telling  him  sharply  to  get  up 
and  be  off.  The  captain  awoke,  very  much 
refreshed  by  the  slight  nap  which  ho  had 
taken.  He  had  apparently  some  little 
difficulty  in  making  out  where  he  was ; 
but  recollection,  when  it  came  to  him,  was 
very  full  and  vivid.  "  I  have  had  forty 
winks,"  he  said,  yawning  and  shaking 
himself,  "  but  they  have  done  me  good. 
A  very  pleasant  dinner,  and  a  very  agree- 
able conversation ;  so  agreeable  that  I 
think  we  omitted  to  settle  anything  about 
the  business  which  we  proposed  to  discuss 
— the  question  of  increasing  my  allow- 
ance." 

"  It  shall  be  increased,"  said  Heath, 
shortly;  "  to  what  extent  I  cannot  say  just 
now.  It  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  me ;  but  I  wish 
you  to  live  in  comfort  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, understand — anywhere  out  of  Eng- 
land. Go  back  to  Ostend,  and  I  will 
communicate  with  you  nt  your  old  lodging. 
Meantime,  here  is  some  money  to  go  on 
with."  He  took  a  ten-jDOund  note  from 
his  case,  and  handed  it  to  the  old  man. 
As  the  captain  clutched  it  in  his  moist 
palm,  and  listened  to  the  delicious  crisp 
sound,  once  so  familiar  to  him,  he  was 
nearly  relapsing  into  his  maundering 
state  ;  but  he  pulled  himself  together  suffi- 
ciently to  wish  his  benefactor  "  Good 
night,"  and  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  dig- 
nity ho  tottered  off  down  the  street. 
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Even  after  the  retreating  figure  had 
fairly  passed  out  of  sight,  Heath  remained 
standing  on  the  same  spot,  debating  within 
himself  what  to  do.  He  had  had  a  hard 
day  of  it,  and  was  both  physically  and 
mentally  weary,  and  craved  for  rest;  but 
he  knew  himself  too  well  to  believe  that 
sleej)  would  come  to  him  at  once.  What 
he  had  gone  through  was  of  too  exciting  a 
character  to  be  easily  laid  aside,  and  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  him  to  go  to  the  quiet  and  decorous 
club  to  which  he  belonged,  and  sit  deeper 
iuto  the  night  in  conversation  with  some 
of  the  aciiuaintanccs  he  was  sure  to  find 
there,  rather  than  give  himself  up  to 
thought  in  his  solitary  chambers.  Finally, 
however,  he  came  to  the  resolution  that 
it  had  to  be  faced  and  fought  through, 
and  that  he  had  to  take  immediate  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  his  own  future — the 
aspect  of  which  had  been  so  completely 
altered  by  the  circumstances  which  had 
happened  during  the  day  just  passed. 
So  be  turned  his  face  to  the  north-west, 
and  strode  forth  in  the  direction  of  his 
home. 

In  selecting  his  home,  Mr.  Heath  had 
exercised  his  usual  excellent  judgmeut. 
With  his  income  he  might  have  lived 
where  he  liked ;  in  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  or  a  bachelor  residence  in  May- 
fair.  There  were  plenty  of  City  men, 
whose  position  was  nothing  like  equal  to 
his,  who  drove  away  in  their  broughams, 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  hours,  and, 
until  they  returned  again  to  the  hive,  were 
as  gay  aiid  as  useless  as  any  of  the  drones 
of  West-End  society;  but  Mr.  Heath  had 
no  purpose  to  gain  by  any  such  exhibition 
of  luxury  and  ease ;  ho  knew,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  less  display  he  made  the 
more  highly  ho  would  be  thought  of  by 
those  whose  good- will  it  was  desirable  for 
him  to  cultivate,  and  his  own  inclination 
led  him  to  select  more  modest  quarters. 
He  had  accordingly  taken  up  his  residence 
in  a  big  rambling  block  of  houses,  formerly 
an  lun  of  Chancery,  but  long  since  un- 
connected with  the  law,  and  let  out  in 
chambers  to  anyone  who  could  give  the 
stewanl  satisfactory  references  ns  to  his 
respectability  and  his  rent-paying  powers. 
In  the  hou.se  in  which  ilr.  Heath  occupied 
one  portion  of  the  first  floor,  a  queer  colony 
was  located.  There,  at  the  top  of  the  last 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  was  the  story  occupied 
by  Mr.  Crosshatcli,  the  engraver,  where  the 
patient  man  and  his  assistants  sat  hour 
after  hour  working  away  under  the  shaded 


lights.  There  the  Nova  Zembla  Consols 
Tin  Mining  Company  had  its  office,  the 
destinies  of  which  were  presided  over  by 
an  old  man  in  a  maiig5'  sealskin  waistcoat, 
who  looked  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  tin 
in  any  shape,  and  a  boy,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation appeared  to  be  to  write  his  name 
on  the  ink-stained  desk,  and  to  smear  it 
out  again  with  his  elbow.  There,  Messrs. 
Minchin  and  Minus,  solicitors  of  the 
highest  respectability,  carried  on  their 
business  ;  and  thence  Mr.  Plautagcnet 
Bouverie,  army  agent  and  diamond  mer- 
chant, otherwise  Ezra  Moss,  bankrupt 
baked-potato  salesman,  issued  his  polite 
circulars  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
offering  at  once  to  advance  them  any 
sums  of  money  simply  on  their  note  of 
hand. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  into  which 
Mr.  Heath  let  himself  by  his  latch-key,  as 
seen  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  burning  on 
the  table,  were  large  and  commodious, 
plainly  furnished,  with  a  due  regard  to 
comfort,  but  without  any  attempt  at 
luxury,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  well-filled 
book-cases,  and  in  the  excellence  of  the 
proof  prints  hanging  on  the  walls.  He 
took  some  letters  from  a  rack  fixed  on  one 
side  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  examined 
their  addresses  under  the  lamp,  but  they 
were  apparently  of  no  interest,  for  he  put 
them  aside  unopened,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  an  easy  chair,  was  at  once  im- 
mersed in  a  reverie.  Not  a  reverie  of  a 
pleasant  kind  either,  if  one  could  judge 
from  his  knitted  brow,  and  the  manner  in 
which  ho  gnawed  his  nether  lip.  With 
unequalled  nerve  aiding  him  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  most  desperate  crime,  with- 
out a  trace  of  conscience,  this  man  was 
yet  superstitious,  and  a  frightful  feeling 
of  an  impending  Nemesis  was  on  him  now. 
The  occurrences  of  the  day  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  he  had  lost  his  usual  power 
of  command  over  his  thoughts,  and  could 
turn  them  into  none  other  than  unpleasant 
channels — the  recollection  of  the  defeat  he 
had  sustained,  the  un.-atisfactoriness  of 
things  in  general,  the  extraordinary  in- 
trusion into  his  life  of  the  woman  who 
had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  dead — the  superstitious  feeling  was 
strong  on  him  at  that  moment,  and  he 
could  not  bear  up  against  it.  All  that 
had  happened  that  day  seemed  to  come  to 
him  in  the  light  of  an  omen.  Was  it  so, 
was  his  career  really  winding  up  ?  Ho 
sprang  from  the  chair  under  the  spur  of 
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that  idea,  and  commenced  pacing  the 
room  -with  hasty  strides.  The  fancied 
security  in  which  he  had  lived,  and  which 
had  enabled  him  to  carry  his  head  so  high, 
and  set  at  defiance  whatever  might  come, 
was  vanished,  gone  into  air  !  What  safety 
from  detection  had  he  now,  would  he  ever 
have  again  ?  Who  could  answer  for  the 
circumstances  which  might  induce  a 
woman,  whose  hatred  and  vengeance  were 
all  the  more  terrible  because  of  her  clear- 
ness of  brain  and  strength  of  mind,  to 
reveal  all  she  knew.  All  was  changed 
now,  all  his  plans  for  the  future  had 
crumbled  away.  He  smiled  bitterly  to 
himself  as  he  thought  of  the  career  which 
Mrs.  Crutchley  had  sketched  out  for  him, 
as  the  lazy  member  of  Parliament,  with 
dinners  and  wife  alike  irreproachable. 
No,  that  pleasant  vista  was  closed  for  ever ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  one  almost 
equally  pleasant  should  not  open  in  its 
stead.  Not  in  England  though,  there  the 
game  was  played  out ;  but  he  was  very 
well  off,  he  had  plenty  of  money,  even 
though  the  coup  of  marrying  the  heiress 
on  which  he  had  calculated  with  such 
certainty  had  failed — and  on  the  Continent 
he  might  enjoy  himself  in  a  manner,  and 
with  a  freedom  which  he  had  never  yet 
known ;  his  life  had  been  one  of  toil  and 
trouble  hitherto,  and  he  might  now  enjoy 
it.  Not  quite  yet,  though.  He  had  engage- 
ments on  hand — one  in  particular — a 
financial  scheme  which  would  take  some 
months  to  secure,  but  which,  if  it  turned 
out  as  he  expected,  would  have  the  effect 
of  doubling  his  fortune. 

Yes,  with  such  resources  as  he  would 
then  possess  he  could  indulge  himself  to 
the  top  of  his  bent ;  there  would  be  no 
need  either  of  the  dissimulation  which  he 
had  practised  throughout  his  career,  of 
the  dread  so  long  laboured  under  lest  the 
discovery  should  be  made,  that  the  fault- 
less and  decorous  bank  clerk,  so  pure  and 
so  respectable,  had  his  weaknesses  and  his 
passions  like  other  men,  and  indulged  in 
them  as  freely  as  the  rest,  if  with  more 
watchfulness  and  secresy. 

A  curse  on  the  thoughts,  they  would 
still  run  in  the  same  groove  !  The  robbery 


of  the  bank,  so  long  cogitated  over,  so 
cleverly  planned,  so  nearly  executed  with 
success,  had  it  not  been  for  the  old  man's 
awaking  ;  the  figure  of  the  old  man  wildly 
fighting  for  life,  and  the  awful  hush  that 
followed  when  he  succumbed  !  A  horrible 
mistake  that  matter  altogether !  The  booty 
secured  had  been  large  indeed,  but  on  the 
acquisition  of  it  had  resulted  the  unin- 
tentional murder,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  compact  between  himself  and 
Studley  which  had  placed  him  in  his 
present  dangerous  position.  A  combi- 
nation of  horrors  was  upon  him,  from  out 
of  which  kept  looming  up,  from  time  to 
time,  distinctly  visible,  a  woman's  face — 
bright,  fascinating,  and  bewitcliing — with 
laughing  eyes  and  a  sunny  smile ;  and  that 
reminiscence  was  the  worst  of  all.  He 
must  get  rid  of  it  at  any  cost.  Not  there, 
the  closeness  of  the  room  oppressed  him ; 
he  would  go  out  into  the  air  and  walk  it 
off. 

Into  the  teeming  thoroughfare,  teeming 
still,  but  with  a  very  different  population 
from  that  thronging  it  during  the  day. 
The  Miranda  Music  Hall,-  bowing  itself 
under  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  was 
closing  its  doors,  turning  off  its  gas,  and 
turning  out  the  customers,  who  would 
willingly  have  remained  there  for  three  or 
four  hours  more.  Out  they  came,  stream- 
ing into  the  street,  a  motley  crew.  Boy 
clerks,  with  wizened  old  faces  and  youth- 
ful figures  ;  dissolute  vagabonds,  knights  of 
the  pavement  and  heroes  of  the  kennel ;  and 
women  —  among  whom,  Great  Heavens  ! 
Heath  saw  the  face  which  had  risen  so 
often  before  his  mental  vision  that  night. 
The  same  face,  but  oh,  how  different ! 
The  light  had  died  out  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  smile  had  gone  from  off  the  lips.  The 
woman  was  worn,  weary-looking,  and 
glaringly  dressed.  He  moved  aside  in 
horror ;  and  though  her  gown  touched 
him  as  she  stepped  into  a  Hansom-cab, 
which  an  attendant  sprite  had  hailed  for 
her,  she  saw  him  not. 

There  was  no  more  walking  for  Mr. 
Heath  that  night.  He  hurried  straight 
home,  and  put  himself  to  sleep  with  a 
strong  narcotic. 
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THE  OPAL  RING. 

THE   WEAYIXO  OF  THE    SPELL.      CHAPTER  I. 

"Lock  ho  !     Lock,  lock,  lock  !  " 

"  Ah,  here  he  is,  punctual  to  his  regular 
time,"  said  old  Dan  Bradley,  the  lock- 
keeper  at  Streamside,  aa  he  threw  down 
the  spade  with  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing in  a  little  slip  of  kitchen-garden 
formed  out  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
flowing  i-iver  on  ono  side  of  it,  and  the 
peaceful  backwater  on  the  other,  "  the 
regnlarest  customer  as  I  have  had  this 
Bununer ;  and  the  best  for  the  matter  of 
that,  always  bidding  me  keep  the  change 
ont  of  the  sixpence,  and  never  grumbling 
even  when  he  has  to  wait  for  a  string  of 
barges  to  get  out  of  the  lock,  or  one  of 
them  screaming  steamers  that  is  mining 
the  place.  He  must  have  been  here  nigh 
upon  three  months  now,  for  I  recollect 
the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  when  I  was 
nailing  the  new  net  over  the  cherry  tree 
to  keep  them  audacious  birds  off,  and  now 
the  leaves  is  beginning  to  fall  like  rain." 

"  Lock,  lock,  lock  !  " 

"Right  you  are.  Good  day,  Mr.  Had- 
don,"  said  tho  old  man,  taking  ofE  his 
weather-bciten  straw  hat,  and  wiping  the 
moisture  from  his  brow,  after  the  exertion 
of  straining  at  the  ponderous  gate.  "  How 
do  yon  find  yourself  this  afternoon,  sir  ?  " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  tall, 
strongly-built,  broad-chested  young  fellow, 
dressed  in  a  blue  cap,  a  striped  Jersey, 
flannel  trousers   turned   up  at  the  ends, 


and  white  canvas  shoes ;  a  young  fellow 
whose  light  blue  eyes  and  short  cm-ling 
fair  beard  were  set  off  by  the  deep  red 
bronze  with  which  his  handsome  face,  well 
turned  neck,  and  shapely  muscular  hands 
were  covered. 

As  he  sat  at  his  ease  in  his  long  light 
sculling-gig,  he  looked  the  embodiment 
of  health,  strength,  and  good  humour. 
"  I  am  all  right,  Dan,"  he  said,  with  a 
cheery  laugh,  "  making  the  most  of  my 
time,  you  see,  for  I'm  going  back  to  town 
to-morrow.  To  town,  and  to  work,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh.  "  Wo  will  make  it 
half-a-crown  to-day,  old  man,  as  it's  the 
last  time ;  and  give  us  a  grip  of  your  hand 
to  say  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Haddon,"  said  Dan, 
stretching  out  his  fist,  knotted  and  gnarled 
as  a  bit  of  hickory,  after  carefully  rubbing 
it  on  his  trowsers.  "  Tou  will  be  coming 
down  next  year  I  suppose ;  but  not  alone, 
if  all  what  people  says  is  true." 

"  What  do  people  say,  Dan  ?  "  asked  the 
sculler,  looking  rather  sheepish. 

"  Oh,  not  much  sir;  folks  will  talk,  you 
know,  sir,"  said  Dan ;  "  only  if  what  is 
said  is  correct,"  ho  added,  with  a  grin, 
"you'll  have  to  bringrather  more  of  a  family 
boat  up  from  Searle's  next  year.  That 
gig  ain't  made  to  carry  a  sitter,  especially 
when  that  sitter's  a  lady." 

"  Get  out,  you  rascal,"  said  George  Had- 
don, his  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  "  get 
out,  and  let  mo  out  of  tho  lock,  for  I  am 
five  minutes  behind  time  already." 
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"  The  party  as  is  waiting  for  you  ■won't 
have  gone  away  I  reckon,  though  you  be 
a  little  late,"  muttered  the  old  man  to 
himself,  waving  his  hat  in  adieu  to  the 
sculler,  already  some  distance  down 
stream ;  "  leastways,  if  she  be,  women 
must  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  my 
time." 

Meanwhile  the  rower  pursued  his 
vigorous  way,  with  flashes  of  light  glanc- 
ing from  his  dipping  oars,  over  the  broad 
water,  flushed  with  the  reflection  of  the 
declining  sun,  under  the  shadow  of  arch- 
ing trees,  among  little  islands  covered 
with  nodding  flags  and  rushes,  past  little 
gardens  of  lilies  sleeping  on  the  bosom 
of  the  stream  and  swaying  with  its  cur- 
rent, until  leaving  the  general  highway, 
he  turned  his  boat  into  a  quiet  back- 
water, ran  her  aground  at  the  foot  of  a 
gently  sloping  meadow,  and  having  made 
her  fast  to  a  projecting  stump,  leaped 
lightly  ashore.  Away  in  the  distance, 
some  half  mile  over  the  undulating  land 
was  to  be  seen  an  old  manor  house,  with  its 
imposing  stone  fa9ade,  its  gleaming  win- 
dows, its  smokeless  chimneys,  its  inde- 
scribable air  of  solitary  stateliness  and 
grandeur.  George  Haddon  looked  at  it, 
as  he  pulled  his  boating  jacket  over  his 
shoulders,  and  shook  his  fist  at  it  as  he 
muttered,  "  You, are  dull  enough  to  look 
at  now,  but  I  wonder  what  you  will  be  when 
she's  gone.  The  one  sign  of  life  and  light 
that  you  have  had  in  you  for  years  past 
is  going  to  leave  you — do  you  know  that, 
you  old  wretch  ?  And  yet  I  ought  not  to 
growl  at  you,  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you 
I  should  never  have  known  my  darling ; 
never  have  known  the  happiness  which  I 
have  enjoyed  during  the  last  six  weeks. 
What  can  have  become  of  her — she  has 
never  missed  an  appointment  before,  and 
surely  she  cannot  bo  prevented  on  this  our 
last  chance  of  meeting."  He  turned  sud- 
denly as  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps in  the  evergreen  walk  which  encircled 
the  meadow,  and  rushed  off,  with  both 
hands  extended,  exclaiming,  "  Darling." 

"Darling,"  was  about  nineteen,  with 
dark  brown  hair  lying  between  her 
shoulders  in  a  broad  twisted  queue,  v/ith 
dark  •  hazel  eyes,  impudently  provoking 
nose,  a  very  kissable  rosebud  mouth,  and 
sound  wholesome  teeth.  "  Darling  "  was 
of  middle  height,  becomingly  dressed  in 
blue  flannel,  with  a  white  tiannel  sailor's 
eollar  and  cuffs,  a  hat  knowingly  turned 
up  on  one  side  and  lined  with  blue,  very 
trim  about  the  boots  and  gauntlets,  and 


altogether  very  charming.  "  Darling's  " 
name  was  Marian  Dudley,  but  her  intimates 
called  her  Minnie ;  and,  somehow,  she 
looked  more  like  it. 

"  Don't  say  I'm  late,  George,"  she  com- 
menced, holding  up  her  finger  in  depre- 
cation of  an  expected  attack.  "  Mrs. 
Bosthwick  absolutsly  refused  to  take  her 
nap,  and  I  thought  I  should  never  get 
here." 

"You  are  here  now,  darling,"  said  George, 
placing  her  arm  in  his,  and  taking  her  hand 
as  they  strolled  up  the  walk,  "  and  so 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  Yes,  but  I  can  only  wait  five  minutes," 
said  Minnie,  "  at  the  most.  It  would  have 
been  awful,  you  know,  if  I  hadn't  been 
able  to  meet  you  this  last  time,  when  we 
have  to  say  good-bye,  and  so  I  said  that 
I  must  go  to  the  vicarage,  but  that  I 
would  be  back  directly." 

"  This  is  better  than  the  vicarage,  pet," 
said  George,  bending  over  her  and  looking 
down  into  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is,"  said  Minnie  ;  "  but 
it  would  be  horribly  awkward  if  anyone 
were  to  go  there  and  find  I  hadn't  been. 
I  would  not  mind  it's  coming  out  to- 
morrow after  I  have  gone  away,  for  Mrs. 
Bosthwick  does  not  correspond  with  uncle 
James,  and  she  will  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  by  the  next  time  I  come  here." 

"  The  next  time  you  come  here  you  will 
have  me  to  act  as  your  chaperon,"  said 
George ;  "  have  you  forgotten  that, 
Minnie?  " 

"No,  indeed,  I  have  not  forgotten,"  she 
said.  "I  think  of  nothing  else.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  it  all  night,  George,  and 
I  have  decided  it  would  be  far  best  tor  you 
to  write  to  uncle  James." 

"  I  would  sooner  see  him,"  said  George  ; 
"  there  is  nothing  like  facing  a  man  when 
you  have  anything  important  to  say  to 
him." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Minnie ; 
"but  uncle  James  is  so  very  peculiar.  To 
me  he  is  all  kindness ;  if  I  were  his  own 
child  he  could  not  be  more  affectionate, 
but  his  manner  with  other  people  is  very 
odd  and  abrupt ;  and  as  you  are  equally 
high-spirited,  I  think  it  far  better  that  in 
the  first  place  you  should  write  to  him." 

"  Very  well,"  said  George,  "  I  will  do 
so.  The  most  important  letter  I  shall 
have  ever  written  in  my  life  will  not  be 
a  very  long  one.  I  shall  merely  tell  him 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  have  your 
permission  to  ask  his  sanction  to  our 
marriage." 
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"  Thilt  is  all,"  said  J[innie,  with  a  little 
move,  "  quite  a  slif^lit  affair,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  And  I  am  not  to  see  you  until  I  get 
his  answer?  "  said  George,  not  heeding  her. 
"  Most  certainly  not,"  said  Minnie. 
Then  seeing  ho  looked  a  little  hurt,  she 
pressed  his  arm  niid  added,  "  Dearest 
George,  I  dare  rot  attempt  it.  It's 
easy  enough  to  deceive  poor  old  Mrs. 
Bosthwiek,  here,  who  thinks  we  never 
meet  except  when  I  am  duly  chaperoned 
by  her,  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  with  uncle  James ;  besides,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  would  not  attempt  to  deceive 
him.  I  owe  all  I  have  in  the  world  to 
him,  and  he  is  so  very  kind  and  generous, 
that  I  could  not  be  such  a  wicked  little 
wretch." 

"  All  right,"  said  George,  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  will  not  ask  you  again.  You  go  up  to- 
morrow morning?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Minnie,  "by  the  express, 
Mi-s.  Gordon,  the  vicar's  wife,  goes  with 
me,  and  uncle  James  meets  me  at  Pad- 
dington." 

"  I  thought  I  might  have  a  chance  of 
travelling  with  you,"  said  poor  George, 
"  but  the  vicar's  wife  knocks  that  idea  on 
the  head.  Oh,  Minnie,  darling,  how  shall 
I  exist  without  seeing  you  ?  " 

"In  hope,  dearest,"  she  replied,  in  a 
more  serious  tone  than  she  had  hitherto 
used,  "  in  the  hope  that  this  our  first 
parting  may  bo  our  last;  for  when  uncle 
James  knows  that  my  happiness  is  at 
stake— I  shall  not  hidefrom  him  thefeeling 
I  have  for  yon — he  will  do  anything  to 
ensure  it.  Hark,  there  is  the  dressing 
bell,  and  I  have  only  two  minutes  to  stay. 
See,  George,"  she  said,  lifting  her  collar, 
"  I  am  wearing  the  locket  you  gave  me 
yesterday.  I  have  put  it  on  to  a  chain 
which  I  have  had  for  years,  and  I  will 
never  leave  it  off  while  I  live.  And  now 
I  have  something  for  you  in  exchange.  I 
saw  it  onco  in  a  dres.sing-case  of  my 
uncle's,  and  admired  it  so  that  he  gave  it 
to  me.  Now  I  give  it  to  you,  and  you 
must  promise  me  always  to  wear  it  in 
remenibmnce  of  me." 

As  she  spoke  she  took  from  her  pocket 
a  ring  and  slipped  it  on  to  his  little  finger. 
It  was  a  largo  and  brilliant  opal,  oval 
shaped,  and  set  in  fine  diamonds. 

"  It  is  wonderfully  handsome,"  said 
George,  examining  it. 

"  So  I  thonght,"  said  Minnie,  "but  my 
uncle  evidently  did  not  attach  much  value 
to  it,  though  it  seemed  to  possess  some 
kind  of  fascination  over  him  too.  Ho  looked 


at  it  long  and  lingoringly,  and  seemed  at 
first  reluctant  to  part  with  it." 

"  It  shall  never  quit  my  finger,"  said 
George,  "  unless  you  claim  it  again  when 
you  are  my  wife." 

"  Now  I  must  go,"  said  Minnie,  "  I  must 
indeed.  Good-bye,  George,  dearest;  you 
know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  how 
anxiously  I  shall  await  uncle  James's  reply 
to  your  letter.  We  have  nothing,  I  think, 
to  fear,  for  even  had  he  any  prejudice 
against  yon,  I  think  I  have  sufficient 
influence  to  overcome  it." 

For  one  instant  he  wound  his  arm  round 
her  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  ;  the  nc.^t 
she  was  flying  towards  the  house,  while  he 
stood  gazing  after  her,  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

When  George  Haddon  stepped  into  his 
boat  again  the  sun  had  sunken  and  the  sky 
was  of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  a  chill  wind  too 
was  blowing,  lashingtheriverin to  wavelets, 
and  sighing  drearily  amidst  the  willows 
and  alders  on  the  bank.  George's  heart 
was  heavy  within  him  ;  but  there  was  a 
stiff  stream  to  pull  against ;  the  exercise 
did  him  good,  and  when  he  reached  his 
rooms  at  the  riverside  inn  his  spirits  were 
calmer  and  more  hopeful,  even  though,  to 
his  fancy,  the  opal  ring  seemed  to  flash 
forth  gleams  of  somewhat  baleful  light. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  James  Lengrave, 
who  were  invited  to  dine  with  him  three 
or  four  times  during  the  year,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Harley-sti-eet,  were  in  the  habit 
of  remarking  that  the  house  was  well- 
suited  to  the  man.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  house  was  confined  to  the  dining- 
room,  a  large  and  gloomy  apartment  painted 
salmon  colour,  and  furnished  with  dark 
mahogany  chairs  with  faded  leather  seats, 
a  very  uncompromising  and  not-to-bc-.sat- 
upon  sofa,  wheeled  at  right  angles  to  the 
fireplace,  and  a  huge  mahogany  sideboard, 
under  which  stood  a  receptacle  for  wine, 
also  in  mahogany,  and  exactly  resembling 
in  shape  an  ancient  sarcophagus.  On 
their  airival,  the  guests  pas.sed  the  few 
minutes  previous  to  the  announcement  of 
dinner  in  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
a  still  more  weird  and  ghastly  apart- 
ment. There  spindle-legged  chairs  in 
chocolate  chintz  covers  were  dotted  at 
exact  intervals  all  round  the  walla,  a 
cold,  shiny,  rosewood  tsiblo  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  having  for  its  sole 
covering  four  well-bound,  antiquated,  and 
unreadable  books,  a  model  of  tho  Leaning 
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Tower  of  Pisa  under  a  glass  sbade,  and 
ail  enamelled  paper  weight,  and  there 
a  bronze  Ariadne  sitting  on  a  panther  on 
the  top  of  the  black  marble  clock  in  the 
middle  of  the  mantelpiece  kept  eternal 
watch  over  the  Parian  vases,  with  nothing 
in  them,  on  either  side  of  her.  When  they 
got  home,  such  of  the  guests  as  were  blessed 
with  wives,  prosperous  proctors,  rubicund 
solicitors,  and  elderly  barristers  with  snug 
sinecures,  would  slyly  compliment  their 
spouses  by  compassionating  their  recent 
host's  celibate  state.  "  Such  a  pity  Lea- 
grave  never  married,"  they  would  say, 
"  most  forlorn-looking  place  his,  no  sign 
of  a  woman's  touch  about  it." 

And  yet  if  those  worthy  gentlemen  had 
been  let  into  the  secret,  which  they  were 
never  likely  to  be,  for  Minnie  had  obtained 
from  her  uncle  an  assurance  that  she  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  play  hostess  on 
these  occasions,  or  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  "  his  old  fogy  friends,"  they  would 
have  found  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
Harloy-street  house  an  apartment  which 
would  have  put  their  preconceived  notions 
to  the  rout.  That  greeu-baize  double  door 
on  the  staircase,  which  such  of  the  old  boys 
as  noticed  it  on  their  downward  passage 
to  dinner,  believed  to  be  the  entrance 
to  a  smoking-room,  wondering  they  were 
never  asked  there  to  finish  the  evening 
with  a  cigar,  really  led  to  a  large  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  Minnie's  boudoir, 
her  own  room,  which  none  save  the 
privileged  were  allowed  to  enter.  Such 
a  little  room !  In  rose-coloured  silk  and 
walnut-wood,  with  etageres  and  what-nots, 
velvet  brackets,  and  all  the  frivolity  of 
upholstery  in  every  possible  and  important 
place,  with  a  small  grand  piano,  at  which 
Minnie  used  to  warble,  and  a  rosewood 
Davenport,  with  a  paper  stand  always 
full  of  note-paper  and  envelopes  radiant 
with  cipher  and  monogi'am  worked  in 
every  kind  of  expensive  way,  at  which 
Minnie  used  to  write.  At  the  end  of  the 
room  a  little  conservatory,  full  of  sweet- 
smelling  plants,  where  a  little  fountain 
played  and  little  gold  fish  swam,  and  the 
gas  jots  were  cunningly  hidden  behind 
sv^iuging  baskets  or  stained-glass  shades. 

This  room  was  the  outward  present- 
ment of  the  sole,  supreme,  and  absolutely 
unspoiled  satisfaction  of  Mr.  James  Lea- 
grave's  life.  He  was  a  prosperous  man, 
and  he  took  a  certain  pride  in  his  pros- 
perity, but  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  A 
casual  observer,  who  should  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  study  Mr.  James  Leagi-ave'e 


countenance,  and  to  listen  to  his  remarks 
when  any  subject  removed  from  the  rano-e 
of  mere  business  discussion  was  under 
consideration,  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  him  to  be  a  moody  man  of 
unsociable  disposition  —  not  inconsistent 
with  a  kind  heart,  for  of  such  he  was 
indisputably  possessed — and  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  be  suspected  of  a 
"  weakness  "  in  the  line  of  the  affections. 
The  existence  of  Mr.  Leagrave's  niece 
was,  of  course,  known  to  such  of  his  asso- 
ciates as  had  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
intimates  as  well,  but  little  more  than 
that  fact  was  known  about  ilinnie  Dudley. 
That  the  penniless  child  of  the  dead  sister 
of  this  cold  and  gloomy  man  lived  in  his 
house  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  which 
any  scion  of  aristocracy  would  have  been 
content  to  breathe,  and  hold  in  his  heart  a 
place  which  only  an  unusually  beloved 
child  is  supposed  to  claim,  would  have 
filled  with  amazement  all  the  "old  fogies" 
against  whom  Minnie  protested  so  efiec- 
tually. 

Her  position  did  not  give  rise  to  much 
reflection  on  the  part  of  Minnie  Dudley. 
She  had  always  been  used  to  it.  She  had 
no  memories  of  childhood  apart  from  her 
uncle's  loving  care  ;  she  had  no  standard 
of  contrast,  and  her  heart  turned  to  the 
cold,  stern  man,  who  was  never  cold  or 
stern  to  her,  "  free  as  bii-d  on  branch." 
No  sense  of  obligation  had  ever  burdened 
it,  no  hard  lesson  of  the  difference  between 
her  fate  and  that  of  other  children, 
orphans  like  herself,  had  ever  chilled  it. 
She  had  been  carefully  educated,  according 
to  her  uncle's  notions  of  a  woman's  fitting 
education,  under  his  own  superintend- 
ence, to  an  extent  which  would  have 
completed  the  astonishment  of  his  friends, 
if  it  had  come  to  their  knowledge ;  but  of 
"  the  world  " — in  the  sense  of  its  harsh 
dea,ling  and  interested  calculation— she  had 
been  taught  nothing.  That  when  time 
should  bring  her  a  dearer  interest — a 
closer  tie  in  life — it  could  produce  any 
chill,  any  lessening  of  that  which  bound 
her  to  her  uncle,  was  an  idea  which  never 
crossed  Minnie's  mind. 

Wo  find  Minnio  in  the  room  which  had 
so  much  meaning  for  James  Leagravo, 
one  morning,  three  days  after  her  returu 
to  London,  in  a  deep  reverie,  with  her 
head  bent,  and  her  hands  idly  clasped 
before  her.  She  was  thinking  of  George, 
wondering  whether  she  were  really  worthy 
of  that  deep  love  in  which  she  knew  he 
held  her,  taking  herself  to  task  for  the 
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flighty  way  in  which  sho  had  often 
treated  him,  and  inwardly  promising 
amendment  when  sho  should  be  married. 
As  she  was  in  her  day-dream,  she  felt 
a  light  touch  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
looking  up,  saw  her  uncle  standing  by 
her  side. 

A  t;\ll,  .spare  man,  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  a  man  who  must  have  been  hand- 
some before  time  or  trial  had  stamped  the 
crow's-feet  round  his  eyes,  and  the  deep 
indentations  in  his  cheeks  ;  and  who,  witli 
his  curling  iron-grey  hair,  his  clean-cut 
features  and  his  erect  figure,  was  still 
noticeable  and  distinguished  looking. 

"  Uncle,"  she  cried,  "how  you  startled 
me !  I  was  in  a  day-dream  and  never 
hoard  your  footstep,  else  I  should  have 
roused  myself  to  receive  you  in  my  terri- 
tory with  proper  honour." 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was 
about  to  make  him  a  mock  reverence,  but 
she  caught  the  expression  of  his  face,  and 
stopped  suddenly. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  she  said.  "You 
surely  are  not  vexed  at  my  folly  ?  " 

"  No,  child,  not  the  least  in  the  world," 
said  Jlr.  Leagrave  quietly.  "  As  you  say, 
I  seldom  venture  into  your  territory, 
and  should  not  do  so  now,  were  there  not 
a  matter  of  great  importance  on  which  I 
have  to  speak  to  you.  Sit  you  down 
again,  child,  while  I  take  this  chair,  and 
wo  will  discuss  the  subject." 

Minnie's  gaiety  had  vanished,  her  heart 
sunk  within  her,  and  her  face  grew  deadly 
pale  ;  sho  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
what  her  uncle  was  going  to  say,  and 
trembled   at   the  result. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter,"  said  Mr. 
Leagrave,  fixing  his  earnest  eyes  upon  his 

niece,    "  from    Mr. ,"    ho   seemed    to 

have  difficulty  in  forcing  out  the  name, 
"  from  Mr.  George  Haddon,  a  gentleman 
who  tells  me  that  ho  recently  made  your 
acquaintance  while  you  were  staying  at 
Streamsido  with  Mrs.  Bosthwick.  That 
is  so  'i  " 

Minnie  bowed  her  head  in  acquies- 
cence. 

"  He  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  yon,  that  yon  are  aware  of  his 
feelings,  and  that  you  ha've  referred  him 
to  me  for  a  reply  to  his  formal  proposal 
for  your  hand.     That  is  also  true  ?  " 

This  time  Minnio  found  voice  enougli 
to  say  "  Perfectly  true  "  in  reply  •to  the 
question. 

"  Marian,"  said  James  Leagrave,  bend- 
ing forward  and  speaking  in  a  deep,  thrill- 


ing tone,   "  I  would  rather  see  you   dead 
than  the  wife  of  that  man." 

"  Uncle!"  cried  Minnio,  shrinking  back, 
"  what  can  you  know  of  Georgo  ?     What 

can ?  " 

"  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,"  said 
James  Leagrave,  interrupting  her,  "  in 
return  for  the  lovo  which  I  have  showered 
upon  you  ;  if  you  have  any  gratitude  for 
your  rescue  from  what  would  have  been 
a  life  of  poverty  and  drudgery,  and  for 
the  position  which  I  have  given  you ; 
if  you  have  any  desire  that  my  future 
should  not  be  more  solitaiy,  more  care- 
worn, and  more  embittered  than  is  my 
present  existence,  I  conjure  you,  if  any 
feeling  for  this  young  man  has  taken  root 
in  your  bosom,  to  pluck  it  up  and  cast  ic 
away." 

Minnie  buried  her  face  between  her 
hands  and  was  silent. 

"  For  the  first  time,  during  all  the  long 
years  in  which  you  have  lived  under  my 
roof,"  he  continued,  with  deep  tenderness 
in  his  tone,  "I  speak  strongly  to  you, 
and  I  insist  upon  your  obedience.  What 
my  reasons  are  for  being  thus  exacting  you 
need  not  ask,  for  you  will  never  know. 
It  must  suffice  you  to  believe  that  they 
must  be  strong  indeed  when  they  impel 
me  to  8pea,k  thus  to  one  whom  I  so  dearly 
love.  Minnie,  the  attachment  between  us 
two  is  no  common  kinsmanly  affection ; 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
mo  as  a  father,  and  I  could  not  have 
loved  a  daughter  more  devotedly  and  un- 
reservedly; but,  understand  mo  plainly, 
with  such  horror  and  loathing  do  I  look 
upon  this  proposed  alliance,  so  convinced 
am  I  of  the  ill-fortune  which  it  would 
bring  upon  us  all,  that  if  you  set  yourself 
up  in  opposition  to  me,  and  refuse  to  cancel 
any  pledges  you  may  have  given  to 
this  young  man,  in  one  instant  I  will 
renounce  the  affection  which  has  been  the 
growth  of  years,  and  cast  you  off  for 
ever." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Minnie,  turning  her  tear- 
blurred  face  towards  him,  and  extending 
her  hand,  "may  I  not  speak  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  you  could  say  can 
affect  my  determination,"  said  James 
Leagrave,  impetuously.  "  One  would 
think  that  there  need  not  be  much 
hesitation  in  deciding  between  the  claims 
of  one  person  who  has  nourished  and 
cherished  you  since  your  childhood,  and 
of  another  whom  you  have  known  but  for 
a  few  weeks,  lint  there  is  no  time  for 
hesitation.     You  must  give  up  this  man, 
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or  you  must  give  up  me.   I  declare  solemnly  Meet  which   has  ever   arisen  between  ns  ; 
that,  merely  taking  your  own  future  into    his  name,  and  his  aspirations,  must  never 
consideration,   I  would   rather  you  were    again  be  mentioned." 
dead  than  you  should  bear  his  name  !  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  few_  moments ; 
then  Minnie  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "What 
would  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  '  ^ 

"  I  would  have  you  examine  your  own 
heart,  before  you  decide,"  said  James 
Leagrave.  "  I  would  bid  you  let  your 
memory  wander  back  over  the  years  which 
have  passed  since  I  brought  you  to  this 
house,  a  little  child,  and  try  _  to  recall 
whether  I  have  ever  done  anything  which 
was  not  dictated  by  the  deepest  and  purest 
affection  for  you.  What  I  have  done  must 
be  the  guarantee  for  what  I  am  doing  now. 
It  is  not,  it  never  will  be  possible,  except, 
perhaps,  when  I  am  on  my  doath-bed,  to 
give  you  the  reasons  for  this  arbitrary, 
and,  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  tyrannical 
behaviour." 

"What  would  you  wish  me  to  do?" 
repeated  the  girl,  sobbing  convulsively. 

"Oh,  Minnie,"  continued  James  Lea- 
grave,  apparently  not  heeding  her,  but 
speaking  in  a  more  tender  and  more  plead- 
ing tone  than  he  had  yet  adopted,  "  is  the 
sacrifice  which  I  ask  you  to  make  so  very 
great  ?  You  have  known  this  man  for  a 
few  weeks,  for  two  months  at  most ;  and 
yon  have  been  the  light  of  my  life,  the  one 
ray  of  joy  in  this  dark  and  solitary  house, 
for  seventeen  years.  I  no  longer  command, 
I  implore  you  to  give  him  up.  Can  you 
hesitate  between  us  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,"  said  Minnie, 
raising  her  head.  Her  tears  had  stopped, 
and  there  was  a  stern  expression  in  her 
face. 

"  Even  so,"  said  James  Leagrave,  coldly. 
"  So  that  you  are  saved  from  future 
destruction,  my  end  is  accomplished.  I 
will  wi-ite  a  formal  reply  to  this  gentleman, 
but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  a  letter 
from  you.  In  cases  like  this,"  he  added, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  an  answer  is  not  considered 
conclusive  unless  under  the  hand  of  the 
principal." 

"  I  will  write  whatever  you  dictate," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"Not  so,"  said  her  uncle.  "Use  your 
own  sense,  and  your  own  words  ;  exonerate 
yourself,  and  lay  all  the  blame  on  me.  I 
only  make  one  stipulation,  that  is,  that  you 
should  give  him  no  hope,  and  leave  him 
in  no  doubt ;  there  must  be  no  attempt  at 
a  reversal  of  the  decision.  It  has  been 
reserved  for — for  Mr.  George  Haddon  to 
impart  into  our  lives  the  one  painful  sub- 


CHAPTEE  m. 
The  red-faced  morning  sun  which,  on  the 
day  after   the   interview  between  Minnie 
Dudley    and    her     uncle,    looked     down 
through  the  brooding  November  fog  upon 
the  tall  gaunt  house  which  stands  at  the 
comer    of  Wastepaper  Buildings   in   the 
Temple,  saw  some  odd  sights,  and  found 
several  of   the  denizens   of   that   nest   of 
legal  luminaries  very  differently  situated 
from  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  normal 
position.  In  the  ground  floor,  for  instance, 
it  found  that  great  orator,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Scrunch,  who  is  believed  by  his  eloquence 
to  bend  Parliamentary  Committees  to  his 
will,  but  who  was  then  sitting  mute  and 
tongue-tied  opposite  to  his  indignant  wife, 
who  had  followed  him  down  to  chambers 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cheque  for 
the    domestic   expenditure,  and  who  was 
pouring  forth  a  very  flood  of  objurgation 
on  the  subject  of  her  husband's  meanness, 
against  which  the   unfortunate   Sergeant 
could  make  no  head.     On  the  first  floor  it 
discovered  Mr.  Bullenden,  Q.C.,  mixing  a 
seidlitz  powder,  and  endeavouring  to  master 
the  contents  of  a  French  note,  written  in 
a  very  shaky  scrawl  on  pink  paper,  while 
his    ante-room   was  filled  with    attornies, 
who  were  assured  by  the  clerk  that  the 
great  man  was  engaged  in  consultation  on 
a  most  important  matter.     In  the  second 
floor,   Mr.  Netherton  Whiffle,  that  rising 
junior,    was    deep   in    coUoquy   with    an 
unshaved  individual  in  a  smeary  fustian 
suit,  and  a  battered  white  hat  with  a  black 
band,  the  topic  of  interest  being  the  price 
to    be    paid   for   the   restoration   of  Mrs. 
Netherton  Whifile's  favourite  dog,  which 
had  been   "  found "   by  some  of   the  un- 
shaved man's  friends,  and  which  was  then 
tied   up  in  a  back   kitchen  of  an  empty 
house  at  Wapping.     But,  strangest  sight 
of  all  that  the  red-faced  sun  looked  upon 
that  morning  was  in  the  top  story  of  the 
same    house,    where    abode    Mr.    George 
Haddon,   a  young  man  of  fortune,  who 
had   been    called    to    the    Bar,    but   who 
never  had,  or  wished  to  have,  any  prac- 
tice, and  who,  from  his  happy  disposition 
and  general  easy-going  temperament,  was 
known  among  his  friends  as  "  The  Smiler." 
Scarcely    an     appropriate    appellation, 
though,  for  the  young  man  under  present 
circumstances.       His    shirt    ia     open     at 
the    throat;    he    unbuttoned    it    a    few 
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moments  ncfo,  when  lie  thought  ho  should 
liavo  choked ;  his  hair,  usually  so  noatly 
arran!j;ed,  has  heen  pushed  from  off  his 
forehead,  and  stands  erect  in  a  rough  and 
tivnglod,  but  not  iinpicture.squo,  m:is3  ;  his 
hands  are  thrust  deep  into  tho  pockets  of 
his  dressing-gown;  his  slippered  feet  are 
tattooing  on  the  floor ;  his  eyes  glare ;  his 
teoth  are  tightly  set,  while  before  him  on  tho 
table  lies  a  letter,  to  mako  room  for  which  the 
untasted  brt^akfast  has  been  pushed  aside. 
"Incredible!"  he  mutter.s.  "If  tho 
words  were  not  there  in  black  and  white, 
and  in  her  handwriting,  which  I  know 
80  well,  I  never  would  have  believed 
it :  '  Never  to  meet  again,'  '  eternal  fare- 
well,''duty  and  obodience  to  him  to  whom 
she  owes  everything  in  life.'  The  old 
jargon  of  the  novelist,  which  has  dona 
duty  a  hundred  thousand  times,  and  which 
is  not  yet  considered  worn  out.  Why  did 
slio  lead  me  into  a  fool's  paradise  by  false 
hopes  and  simulated  preference.  She 
miglit  have  amused  herself  with  me  when 
there  was  no  one  better  for  her  to  try  her 
hand  upon,  but  it  was  too  cruel  to  deceive 
mo  to  this  extent,  when,  a  month  a^o,  a 
word  would  have  saved  my  makin'»  such 
a  fool  of  myself. 

"  Can  it  be  of  her  own  free  will  that  she 
has  done  this,  or  has  she  given  in  to  the 
desires  of  her  uncle,  that  uncle  of  whose 
kiuJuess  and  regard  for  her  she  was  always 
speaking  ?  Puppet  to  her  uncle's  threat, 
and  servile  to  a  savage  tongue.  That's 
what  it  is  !  She  could  never  have  been 
so  false,  she,  my  Minnie,  my  own  darling, 
whose  little  hand  lay  in  mine  not  three 
days  since,  as  she  looked  up  into  my  eyes, 
and  told  me  she  would  wear  the  locket  I 
had  given  her  as  long  as  she  lived!  Hero's 
her  ring,  too,  which  has  never  left  my 
finger  since  she  put  it  on !  It's  too  hor- 
rible— it  .seems  impossible  to  believe  I  and 
yet  here's  the  letter,  written  in  a  con- 
foundedly nnmistakcable  clear  hand  : 
'  unable  to  accept  your  flattering  pro- 
posal for  Miss  Dudley's  hand,  and  am 
authorised  by  her  to  decline  any  further 
communication.'  Flattering  proposal !  I 
only  wuh — What  a  fool  I  am  ! "  ho  cried, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  the 
tears  welled  into  his  eyes.  "I  had  no 
notion  how  I  loved  that  girl  until  now, 
when  I  foci  that  I  do  not  care  what 
becomes  of  me,  that  life  is  impossible 
without  her.  I  can't  stay  here.  I  should 
go  mad  !     I'll  go  back  to  tho  river,  to  the 

places   whore  we   used   to  meet,  and 

What  shall  I  do  !  what  shall  I  do  !  " 


He  leaned  his  head  on  the  table,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  When 
ho  looked  up  again  thoro  were  traces  of 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  cheeks  wore  very 
white. 

"  I  cannot  stand  it,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  cannot  go  on  here  with  my  usual 
life,  knowing  that  she  was  within  a  mile 
of  me,  without  making  an  attempt  to  see 
her,  and  thus  lowering  my.self  in  her  eyes. 
She  is  desperately  proud,  and  if  she  has 
pledged  her  word  to  this  man  she  will 
keep  it  :  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
break  it,  and  she  would  only  think  badly 
of  me  for  endeavoui-ing  to  mako  her.  The 
mere  thought  that  she  was  there,  with  a 
crowd  of  fellows  round  hor,  no  doubt, 
would  drive  me  mad.  I  must  go  away, 
far  away,  America  or  somewhere,  until  I 
have  forgotten  hor,  or  at  least  until  I  can 
bear  to  think  of  her  very  differently  from 
what  I  do  now!  Yes,"  he  said,  after  a 
fow  minutes'  reflection,  "  that's  tho  only 
chance  !  Get  right  away  soiuowherc, 
where  I  shall  have  nothing  to  put  mo  in 
mind  of  her;  not  even  tho  ring,  for  I 
must  send  that  back,  of  course."  Ho  raised 
his  hand  to  his  lips  as  he  spoko,  and  kissed 
the  opal  ring  fervently.  "  Not  yet,  though, 
I'll  wear  it  to  the  last,  and  post  it  to  her 
just  before  I  step  on  board  the  steamer  at 
Liverpool.  I  ought  to  be  horribly  savage, 
I  know,  but  I'm  only  stumped  and 
smashed,  for  I  loved  her  with  all  my  soul, 
and  I  love  her  still." 

Ho  had  rung  the  bell,  and  his  servant 
stood  at  the  door. 

"  Got  mo  a  hansom,  Wilson,"  said 
George;  "and  while  I'm  away  just  look 
through  my  clothes,  and  see  what  I  shall 
want  for  the  next  six  weeks.  I  start  for 
America  on  Saturday,  and  I  shall  take 
you  with  me." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  who  was  too 
well  trained  to  exhibit  the  slightest  sign 
of  surprise. 

"  Now  to  tell  the  madre  about  it,"  said 
George  to  himself  when  tho  servant  had 
left  the  room;  "  and  tiiat's  parhaps  tho 
hardest  bit  of  the  whole  affair.  She  will 
never  understand  that  her  son  could  bo 
refused  by  anyone,  especially  by  a  girl 
with  nothing  particular  in  her  birth  and 
position;  and  sli'v  mil  look  upon  me  with 
anything  but  admiration  in  tho  first  place 
for  having  fallen  in  love  at  all,  and  in  the 
second  for  giving  up  .so  quietly.  Dear  old 
madro  !  she  has  more  spirit  in  her  even 
now,  at  her  age,  than  I  have,  and  she  will 
1)0  furious  at  tho  whole  affair.     Hansom 
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here,  Wilson.  All  right.  Now  for  a 
pleasant  scene  in  Portland  Place  !  " 

George  Haddon,  oa  arriving  at  his 
destination,  "was  shown  at  once  into  the 
drawing-room,  in  a  corner  of  which,  near 
the  window,  he  found  his  mother  seated, 
engaged  in  knitting.  A  tall,  stately  old 
lady,  Mrs.  Haddon,  with  the  regular 
features  which  she  had  transmitted  to  her 
son,  who  in  that  respect  greatly  resembled 
her ;  her  iron-grey  hair  dressed  high  above 
her  forehead  in  stiff  curls,  each  ciu-1  being 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  small  comb.  She 
wore  a  dark  plum-coloured  silk  gown,  with 
a  large  white  lace  cape  crosaed  over  her 
shoulders,  and  plenty  of  delicate  falling 
lace  round  her  small  and  still  plump  white 
hands.  As  she  stood  erect,  and  looked 
keenly  and  somewhat  defiantly  out  of  her 
bright  black  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which  Time 
had  been  unable  to  quench,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  feeling  that  she  was  not  an 
ordinary  commonplace  member  of  society, 
but  a  woman  with  a  story,  one  who  had 
suffered  and  been  strong,  and  who  even 
now  seemed  dowered  with  the  "  scorn  of 
scorn,  the  hate  of  hate,"  if  such  feelings 
had  been  aroused  in  her. 

Not  by  any  means  a  demonstrative  old 
lady,  she  put  her  hand  on  her  son's 
shoulder  as  he  bent  over  her,  and  touched 
his  cheek  with  her  lips. 

"Twice  in  one  week!  "  she  said,  with 
eyebrows  uplifted  in  astonishment.  "  I 
am  honoured  indeed  !  It  was  only  two  days 
since  you  came  to  tell  me  of  your  return." 

"  And  now  I  am  here  on  a  very  different 
errand,"  said  George,  putting  a  chair  close 
to  her  side.  "  I  am  going  away  again  at 
once." 

"  Not  back  to  the  river,  I  should  hope," 
said  Mrs.  Haddon.  "  Those  places  are 
unhealthy  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  with 
mists  and  other  horrible  things.  Brighton 
would  be  much  better." 

"  I  am  going  further  than  Brighton, 
mother;  I  am  going  to  Amei-ica,"  said 
George. 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Mrs.  Haddon,  with 
perfect  composure.  "Someone — oh, Charles 
Fanchope — was  here  yesterday,  to  tell  me 
he  is  going  to  America.  So  many  young 
men  go  there  now-a-days.  I  suppose  it  is 
an  amusing  place." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  find  it  so,"  said  George, 
moodily,  for  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  calm  manner  in  which  his  mother 
had  received  the  intelligence  of  his  intended 
departure  ;  "  I  am  going  in  search  of 
distraction." 


"What  a  restless  being  you  are,  George ! " 
said  Mrs.  Haddon,  laying  her  knitting  in 
her  lap,  and  contemplating  her  son.  "No 
sooner  in  London  than  you  want  to  start 
again !  I  suppose  that  river  place,  though, 
was  dreadfully  monotonous,  and  that  you 
require  a  little  excitement  after  it." 

"  In  that  river  place,  as  you  call  it," 
said  George,  "  I  was  happier  than  I  ever 
was  in  my  life;  as  happy,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  as  I  am  miserable  now  !  " 

Mrs.  Haddon,  who  had  resumed  her 
knitting,  again  laid  it  aside.  "  As  you 
are  miserable  now,"  she  repeated,  folding 
her  hands  and  bending  forward.  "You 
have  something  to  say  to  me,  George. 
Your  visit  this  morning  has  a  purpose. 
Why  do  you  not  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  " 

"Mother!  "  said  George  Haddon,  "you 
have  guessed  rightly.  I  came  to  say  good- 
bye to  you,  for  I  am  going  to  America ; 
but  I  came  also  to  tell  you — there  is  no 
one  else  in  the  world  to  whom  I  cotild  tell 
it — the  reason  of  my  going." 

"  Speak,  George  !  "  said.  Mrs.  Haddon. 
"  We  do  not  see  much  of  each  other  now, 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  ;  I  am  an 
old  woman  and  you  a  young  man,  but  we 
are  mother  and  son  still ;  and  if  you  are  in 
trouble,  as  I  judge,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  come  to  me  before  anyone  else. 
What  is  it,  George  ?  " 

"  The  old  story,  mother — love !  " 

Mrs.  Haddon's  eyes  flashed  under  her 
knitted  brows,  and  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  impatiently.  "Ay !"  she  muttered, 
"  it  is  time  for  that,  I  suppose  !  The  only 
wonder  is  that  it  has  not  come  before  ! 
Well,  George — you  have  been  in  love  ?  " 

"  Have  been,  and  am !  "  said  George, 
"with  the  prettiest,  the  most " 

"  Spare  me,  please!  "  said  Mrs.  Haddon, 
holding  up  her  hand,  "  recollect  I  am  an 
old  woman,  and  spare  me  !  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  all  the  lady's  charms  for 
granted.  Did  you  meet  her  at  this  river 
place  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  considerably  abashed. 
"  She  was  staying  with  some  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Her  name  is  Dudley, 
Minnie  Dudley,  and — and  I  fell  in  love 
with  her." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  so,  or  at  all  events 
take  care  to  let  her  see  it  ?  "  asked  his 
mother. 

"  I  told  her,  and  a  week  before  I  left  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me." 

"  Practical,  but  somewhat  injudicious 
after  so  short  an  acquaintance,"  said  Mrs. 
Haddon,  with  a  hard  smile.     "  What  did 
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Miss — I  presume  she  is  Miss — Dudley 
snj  ?  " 

"  She  accepted  me  conditionally.  She 
told  me  that  she  wiia  aa  orphan,  broui^ht 
up  by,  and  wholly  dependent  on  an  uncle, 
who  loved  her  aa  if  she  had  been  his  own 
child." 

"  Not  generally  a  characteristic  of 
uncles,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  well  ?  " 

"  ilinnie  would  do  nothing  without  her 
uncle's  knowledge  —  nothing,  I  mean, 
delinite.  I  offered  to  go  and  see  him,  but 
she  thought  it  better  that  I  should  write, 
saying  that  though  he  was  kindness  itself 
to  her,  yet  he  was  an  odd  man,  somewhat 
of  a  cynic  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  and 
as  I  had  a  temper  of  my  own — or  at  least 
she  said  I  had — it  would  be  advisable  that 
we  should  not  meet." 

"Miss  Dudley  seems  to  have  common 
sense,  at  all  event.s,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  Did  you  write  ?  " 

"  I  did,  and  this  morning  received  a 
reply.  The  uncle  is  unable  to  accept  my 
flattering  proposal,  and  ou  behalf  of  his 
niece  begs  leave  to  decline  any  further 
communication." 

"  But  does  he  give  no  reason  ?  "  said 
ilrs.  Haddon.  "Are  you  too  poor  for 
these  people — not  sufficiently  well-bred  ? 
Does  the  mau  object  to  your  having  courted 
his  niece  without  his  knowledge  ?  Ho 
must  say  something — what  is  it  ?  " 

"  He  says  nothing  beyond  what  I  have 
told  yon,  mother.  I  left  the  letter  at 
chambers,  but  I  have  repeated  to  you  the 
very  words." 

"And  is  it  this  rebuff  which  has  decided 
you  upon  leaving  England,  George  ;  which 
his  rendered  you  miserable,  and  turned 
the  current  of  your  life  ?  This,  and  no- 
thing else  ?  " 

"  This,  and  nothing  else,"  said  George. 
"  Jfother,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  love  that 
girl  !  I've  been  knocking  about  London 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  with  as  many 
temptations,  and  having  as  many  flirtations 
as  most  fellows,  I  suppose,  but  I  never 
cared  for  anyone  before." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  occasion  to 
take  the  matter  an  grand  serienx,  George," 
Faid  Mrs.  Haddon,  in  a  graver  and  more 
kindly  tone.  "  I  am  an  old  woman  of  tlie 
world,  and  though  my  experience  i.s  small, 
having  l.ud  no  daughttrs,  yet  I  was  young 
myself  once,  and  in  lovo.  Depend  upon 
it  there  is  some  mi.stako  in  this  matter  ! 
You  are  young,  good-looking — I  may  say 
so,  though  you  are  my  son — and  a  gentle- 
man.     You    have    plenty    of    means    to 


maintain  Miss  Dudley  in  a  position  quite 
equal,  I  should  think,  to  any  which  she 
has  ever  enjoyed.  This  man  has  never 
seen  you,  and  fancies,  likely  enough,  that 
you  are  some  idle,  worthless  young  fellow, 
trying  to  entangle  his  niece  into  a  promise 
of  marriage.  Ho  must  be  shown  his  mis- 
take. You  must  call  upon  him,  let  him 
Icam  who  you  are,  and  I'll  engage  that 
after  a  time  ho  will  modify  his  tone,  and 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  a  Haddon  as  a 
suitor  for  his  niece  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  so,  mother  ?  "  said 
George,  with  a  ray  of  hope  lighting  up  his 
handsome  features.  "  If  you  could  only 
make  me  believe  that !  " 

"  I  do  think  so,  my  boy !  "  said  the  old 
lady,  laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  her 
son's.  "  I  am  sure  of  it !  Why,  if  only — ■ 
Good  God  !  what's  that  ?  "  she  suddenly 
cried,  in  a  shrill  tone,  pointing  with  her 
finger  to  the  opal  ring.  "  Where  did  that 
come  from  ?  " 

Her  eyes  were  starting  from  her  head, 
her  outstretched  finger  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  her  breathing  was  hard  and 
quick. 

"  AVhat  ?  "  cried  George,  looking  up  at 
her  in  astonishment ;  "  the  ring  ?  Oh  ! 
Minnie — Miss  Dudley — gave  me  that  when 
I  parted  from  her." 

"  Where  did  she  get  it  ?  Do  you  know  ? 
Tell  me,  quickly!  "  said  Mrs.  Haddon,  still 
quivering  with  excitement. 

"  Certainly ;  from  her  uncle,  who  had 
had  it  a  long  time." 

"  His  name — what  is  his  name  ?  "  cried 
Mrs.  Haddon. 

"  Leagrave — Leagrave  !  Good  heavens, 
mother,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried 
George,  springing  up,  as  tiie  old  lady, 
with  a  cry,  fell  backward  in  her  chair. 

With  a  great  effort  iL-s.  Haddon  re- 
covered herself. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  nothing  to  bo  alarmed  at ! 
Let  me  look  at  that  ring  again,  George  !  " 

Ho  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  examined 
the  ring  carefully,  but  without  touching  it. 

"  Take  your  hand  away,"  she  cried,  with 
a  shudder.  "  George,  you  know  me  to  be 
a  tolerably  clear-headed,  common-sense 
woman  !  At  lea.st  you  have  known  me  as 
such  hitherto  ;  what  will  yuu  think  now 
when  I  tell  you  that  all  that  I  said  to  you 
just  now,  I  revoke !  Forget  your  life  of 
the  past  three  months,  pluck  the  remem- 
brance of  Miss  ]3udley  from  your  heart ! 
It  will  be  best,  for  she  will  never  be  any- 
thing to  you  1  " 
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"Never  be  anytliing  to  me — Minnie? 
— nothing  to  me  ?  Why,  mother,  what 
has  caused  you  to  change  your  opinion  in 
this  extraordinary  manner  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  for  my  reasons,  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  can  give  them !  Let  it 
suffice  for  you  to  know  that  they  are  all- 
powerful  !  You  will  never  marry  Minnie 
Dudley,  George ;  never,  at  least,  while 
James  Leagrave  ia  alive  to  prevent  you  ! " 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  mother  ?  " 
asked  George.  "  Do  yon  know  this  Lea- 
grave  ?  have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  said  Mrs. 
Haddon.  "  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  except 
that  you  must  give  up  this  girl  !  George  ! " 
she  added,  with  a  sudden  softening  of  her 
voice,  "  you  are  my  son,  and  I  love  you 
■dearly,  as  dearly  as  any  mother  who  makes 
far  greater  show  of  affection,  and  seeing 
your  heart  was  set  on  this  marriage,  I  was 
prepared  to  help  you  to  the  utmost.  But 
I  cannot  do  it  now,  and  if  I  could  it  would 
be  of  no  avail." 

"  What  then,  mother,  do  you  counsel 
me  to  do  ?"  said  George,  upon  whom  the 
despondency  of  the  rworning  was  fast 
settling  down  again. 

"  Go  abroad  as  you  proposed  to  do 
when  you  first  came  here  this  morning," 
said  his  mother.  "  Go  abroad,  to  America, 
anywhere;  only  stay  long  enough  until 
you  have  completely  cured  yourself  of  this 
passion.  And,  before  you  go,  return  this 
ring  to  Miss  Dudley ;  or,  if  you  have  still 
a  feeling  for  her  and  wish  her  well,  take  it 
with  you  and  throw  it  overboard  as  soon  as 
you  are  in  deep  water.  But  in  no  case  keep 
it,  if  you  wish  for  happiness  again.  Now, 
leave  me,  please !  Gome  and  see  me  again 
before  you  go.  I  have  more  to  say  to  you, 
but  now  I  am  tired  and  overcome.  Ring 
the  bell  as  you  pass,  and  tell  them  to  send 
my  maid  to  me." 

She  put  her  arm  round  him,  and  kissed 
him  affectionately ;  then  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  and  before  he  had  left  the  room 
was  lost  in  reverie. 

When  George  Haddon  found  himself 
back  in  his  rooms  at  the  Temple,  he  threw 
himself  on  to  the  sofa,  and  began  to  pass 
in  review  all  that  had  transpired  at  his 
mother's  house. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  he  muttered 
after  a  time.  "  There  is  never  much  to 
be  made  out  of  the  madre,  who  is  always 
remarkably  self-contained,  and  she  sur- 
prised me  very  much  by  her  burst  of 
affection,  and  her  declaration  that  I  should 
get  the  better  of  this   objection,  and   be 


received  by  Leagrave  as  a  proper  suitor  for 
his  niece.  She  was  so  earnest  about  it 
that  she  almost  persuaded  me  into  the 
belief.  Consequently  the  shock  was 
greater  when,  apparently  without  the 
slightest  motive,   she   turned   round   and 

Now  what  the    deuce   can   it  have 

been  which  upset  her  in  that  way  ? 
At  sight  of  the  ring  she  turned  deadly 
white,  and  I  thought  was  going  off  into 
a  faint.  Wbat  a  strange  thing,  now, 
that  the  madre  should  have  been  affected 
in  that  way  !  I've  heard  of  the  super- 
stition that  opals  are  unlucky  stones, 
but  I  should  have  thought  that  with  her 
strength  of  mind  she  would  have  been  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  have  believed 
in  such  nonsense.  And  yet  there  must  be 
i^omething  more  in  it  than  that,  after  all. 
Why  did  she  ask  me  for  the  name  of 
Minnie's  uncle  ?  and  why,  when  I  told 
her,  was  she  so  painfully  distressed  ? 
From  that  moment  she  abandoned  the 
counsel  which  she  had  previously  given 
me,  and  declared  that  all  attempits  to 
reverse  Mr.  Leagrave's  decision  must  be 
futile.  What  can  she  have  known  of 
Mr.  Leagrave,  to  make  her  speak  so  posi- 
tively about  him  ?  Why  did  she  so 
peremptorily  refuse  to  give  me  any  expla- 
nation about  it  ?  It  is  a  most  mysterious 
business  altogether,"  said  George  Haddon, 
rubbing  his  eyes  ;  "  and  I  am  now  more 
determined  than  ever  to  get  away  and  do 
my  best  to  forget  all  about  it." 

At  that  moment  the  servant  entered  the 
room. 

"  What  is  it,  WOson  ?  "  asked  George, 
looking  up.  "  Have  you  begun  your 
packing  ?  " 

"  Tes,  sir,"  said  Wilson ;  "  just  doing  it 
now,  sir.  Boy  come  for  the  Times,  if  you 
please,  sir." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  George,  pointing  to 
the  paper.  "  No !  let  him  leave  it.  I 
want  to  see  which  of  the  Cunard  line  sails 
on  Saturday.  I  hope  it  maybe  the  Cuba," 
he  muttered,  after  the  man  had  left  the 
room ;  "  I  know  some  of  her  officers,  and 
they  might  help  to  rouse  me  out  of  this 
horribly  desponding  state." 

He  took  up  the  paper,  and  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  began  glancing 
over  it  in  search  of  the  information  he 
required.  While  thus  engaged,  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  caught  his  eye  : — 

"  Clairvotance  and  Mesmerism.  —  Pro- 
fessor Loiigueville  may  be  consulted  at 
his  residence,  44,  Adelberg  Terrace,  Co- 
burg  Square,  by  appointment  only." 
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"  Longaeville  ! "  said  George ;  "  that's 
the  man  who  cured  Tom  Holdsworth'a 
sister  of  epileptic  fits,  the  man  about 
whom  Jennison  was  speaking  the  other 
day ;  who,  while  in  a  trance  at  this  Adul- 
berg  Terrace,  exactly  described  Jonnison's 
house  at  Brighton  which  ho  had  never 
seen,  the  situation  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, the  peculiarities  of  the  family  por- 
traits, and  the  position  of  a  figure  of  a 
dancing  Bacchante  on  the  chimney-piece  ! 
By  Jove  !  the  professor  is  the  very  man  to 
help  me  in  my  present  difficulty  !  If  ho  is 
really  as  gifted  as  they  say,  he  may  be 
able,  by  his  somnambnlency  or  his  mes- 
merism, or  whatever  they  call  it,  to  tell 
me  the  story  of  the  bpal  ring,  to  reveal 
why  the  mudre  was  so  powerfully  affected 
by  it,  and  what  it  all  means.  At  all 
events,  it's  worth  trying.  I'll  send  Wilson 
off  with  a  note,  asking  for  an  appointment 
at  once." 

In  a  couple  of  hours  Wilson  returned 
with  the  reply.  Professor  Longueville 
would  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Haddon  at 
seven  o'clock  that  evening. 

CHAFrER  IV. 

"  This  doesn't  look  very  mysterious  !  " 
said  George  Haddon,  as  ho  glanced  round 
the  room  at  Adelberg  Terrace,  into  which 
ho  had  been  shown,  punctual  to  his  ap- 
pointment. "  Portraits,  thin- faced  old 
Frenchman,  decores,  of  course ;  ditto  of  a 
handsome  old  French  lady,  hair  dressed  a 
la  Marie  Antoinette,  and  rather  like  the 
madre.  Bust  of  ilazzini  on  the  mantel- 
piece— hallo,  Professor,  is  that  your  line 
of  politics  ! — and  plaster  caricature-statu- 
ettes of  Roger  the  tenor,  and  Rachel,  by 
Danton.  Books,  La  Harpe,  Dr.  EUiotson  on 
Mesmerism,  and  the  Zoist !  Nothing  very 
wonderful  in  all  this.  I  wonder  whether 
the  professor  is  am  enthusiast  or  a  do  ? 
Must  be  one  or  the  other,  or  probably 
might  be  a  little  of  both.  That's  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  If  he  could  tell  Jennison  all 
that  about  a  house  which  he  had  never 
seen,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  able  to  help  me  in  my  little  affair." 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  bald  head,  a  thin  worn  face,  and  re- 
markable eyes.  Large  thoughtful  brown 
eyes,  like  those  sometimes  seen  in  a  stag  ; 
no  brilliancy  in  them,  no  sparkle  or  lustre, 
but  an  expression  which,  while  soft  and 
almost  sad,  was  very  intense. 

"  Mr.  Haddon  ?  "  said  he  enquiringly, 
speaking  with  a  very  slight  foreign  accent, 


and  glancing  the  while  at  George's  note, 
wliicli  ho  held  in  his  hand.  "  I  am  Pro- 
fessor Longueville,  but — but  surely  it  was 
not  you  who  proposed  to  consult  mo.  There 
is  no  trace  of  illness  about  you,"  he  added 
looking  at  George's  stalwart  propoi'tions. 

"None,  thank  Heaven,"  said  George 
with  a  smile,  "  and  yet  that  is  my  letter 
in  your  hand.  I  have  heard  of  your  fame, 
professor,  and  I  want  to  see  some  proofs 
of  it." 

"  You  are  evidently  not  aware,  sir," 
said  the  professor,  stiffly,  "that  I  give 
consultations  for  health  alone.  If  you 
have  any  other  purpose  in  coming  here,  I 
cannot  receive  you."  He  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  George, 
with  more  earnestness  than  he  had  hitherto 
displayed.  "  There  are  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  complaints,  and  from  all  I  have 
heard  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  much 
relief.  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  Holdsworth 
and  Mr.  Jennison,  who  have  both  spoken 
of  you  to  me." 

"  Those  gentlemen  are  worthy  friends  of 
mine,  certainly,"  said  the  professor,  "  but 
you  must  bo  good  enough  to  be  more 
explicit  before  1  go  for  a  consultation." 

"  I'll  speak  oat  frankly,  then !  "  said 
George.  "  The  fact  is,  M.  Longueville,  I 
am  in  love.  The  young  lady  loves  me  in 
return,  but  her  guardian  refuses  to  hear  of 
our  marriage,  and  I  am  nearly  out  of  my 
mind  about  it." 

"  I  pity  you  very  much,  sir,"  said  the 
professor,  grimly,  "  but  it  is  uo  part  of  my 
profession  to  make  love-philtres,  or  potions 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  guardians^" 

"  No  !  no  !  but  hear  me  out !  I  have  a 
fancy — Heaven  only  knows  whether  there 
is  any  sense  in  it — that  these  misfortunes 
have  come  about  thrungh  this  opal  ring 
which  the  young  lady  gave  me ;  at  all 
events  that  it  has  played  some  important 
part  in  former  events,  which  now  eiurciso 
a  baleful  influence  on  my  hoped-for  mar- 
riage." 

"  The  ring  is  handsome,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, looking  at  it,  "  but  the  stone  is  un- 
lucky.    In  the  days  of  Pliny  the  elder — " 

"  Yes,"  inteiTupted  George,  "  never  mind 
about  Pliny  the  elder,  please  ;  what  I  want 
to  know  is  this — Can  I,  through  mes- 
merism, or  anything  of  that  kind,  learn  the 
story  of  this  ring,  to  whom  it  has  belonged, 
what  it  has  gone  through,  and  so  on  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly !  "  said  tho  professor. 
"  A  somnambulist,  while  entranced,  and 
put  en  rapport  with  tho  jewel,  would  see 
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all  that  had  ever  happened  to  it  since  its 
origin,  and  could  tell  its  history  in  detail." 

"  The  deuce  he  could  !  "  cried  George. 
"  Why  that  is  exactly  wha*  I  want.  If 
you  can  manage  to  get  that  for  me,  I'll 
give  you " 

"  We  will  not  go  into  that  part  of  the 
question,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  the 
professor,  holding  up  his  hand.  "  As  I 
have  already  told  you,  I  only  give  consul- 
tations in  the  matter  of  health.  But,  as 
you  are  a  friend  of  two  friends  of  mine, 
and  as  you  obviously  are  in  earnest  in  your 
enquiries,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  I'm  sure," 
said  George.  "  Tou  don't  know  what  an 
immense  thing  it  would  be  to  find  out 
what  is  the  matter,  because  then  some 
kind  of  explanation  might  be  made,  don't 
you  know,  and  the  thing  put  right." 

"  If  yon  will  wait  here  a  minute,  I  will 
come  for  you  when  I  am  ready,"  said  the 
professor,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  Going  to  prepare  the  hanky-panky,  I 
suppose,"  said  George,  when  he  was  left 
alone.  "  What  an  ass  I  am  to  have  come 
here  on  such  am  errand  !  I  don't  know 
anything  about  clairvoyance,  but  I  suppose 
there  wUl  be  all  the  tomfoolery  of  the 
darkened  room,  and  the  raps  from  the  spirits 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  other  distinguished 
defuncts.  I  had  better  have  gone  straight 
to  old  Leagrave  and  had  it  out  with  him, 
instead  of  wasting  my  time  here,  I 
imagine." 

"  Will  yoa  walk  this  way,  Mr.  Haddon?  " 
said  the  professor  at  the  door.  George 
followed  him  into  a  handsome  drawing- 
room,  lit  with  gas  and  well  furnished.  A 
young  lady,  of  delicate  lymphatic  appear- 
ance, with  blue  eyes  and  fine  hair,  was 
seated  at  the  piano.  She  rose  as  George 
entered,  and  the  professor  introduced  her 
as  Miss  Cornthwaite,  "  with  whose  assist- 
ance I  hope  to  give  you  the  information 
you  require,  Mr.  Haddon,"  he  added. 

George  bowed,  and  thanked  Miss  Corn- 
thwaite in  anticipation,  wondering  within 
himself  what  on  earth  she  had  to  do  with 
it. 

He  had  not  to  remain  long  in  doubt. 
"  I  have  promised  to  endeavour  to  help 
you  in  this  matter,"  said  the  professor, 
addressing  him,  "  but  before  commencing 
the  operation,  I  will  say  a  few  explanatory 
words.  The  principle  which  I  am  gomg 
to  invoke  for  your  aid  is  called  animal 
magnetism.  By  his  will  and  by  the  power 
of  that  faculty  by  which  he  moves  and 
breathes,  a  man  can  often  exercise  upon 


his  fellow-creatures  a  certain  indescribable 
influence.  This  is  mesmerism  or  animal 
magnetism.  To  establish  a  connexion 
between  the  operator  and  the  patient, 
there  must  emanate  from  him  who  mes- 
merises to  him  mesmerised  a  something 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called 
the  magnetic  fluid.  This  is  merely  a 
figurative  expression ;  we  know  it  is  not  a 
solid  and  therefore  call  it  a  fluid,  but  very 
little  indeed  is  known  about  it.  In  order 
that  the  mesmeriser  may  control  his 
patient,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
exist  between  them  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
both  moral  and  physical.  How  the  physical 
sympathy  is  established,  you  will  shortly 
see.  As  to  the  moral  bond,  it  is  formed 
between  two  persons  by  the  ideas  or 
wishes  which  occupy  them  mutually  at 
the  time.  The  first  condition  necessary 
for  mesmerising  is  a  strong  will,  the 
second  that  the  mesmerist  should  have 
perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
The  third  is  benevolence,  or  the  anxious 
desire  to  do  good.  I  have  the  two  first,  I 
know ;  your  earnestness,  Mr.  Haddon, 
inspires  me  with  the  hope  that  I  have  the 
third.  All  the  necessary  conditions  being 
thus  fulfilled,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
operation." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  professor, 
after  motioning  his  visitor  to  the  sofa, 
placed  an  arm-chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  immediately  facing  it  a  some- 
what higher  stool.  To  the  former  he 
conducted  Miss  Cornthwaite,  on  the  latter 
he  seated  himself,  having  first  obtained 
from  George  the  opal  ring,  and  placed  it 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  Miss  Cornthwaite's 
right  hand.  Then  he  took  Miss  Corn- 
thwaite's hands  within  his  own,  and  held 
them  there,  palm  to  palm,  for  a  few 
moments,  while  his  eyes  gazed  steadily 
into  her's.  The  professor's  next  proceed- 
ing was  to  withdraw  his  hands,  throw 
them  out,  and  allow  them  to  rest  for  about 
the  space  of  a  minute  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  patient,  and  afterwards  draw  them 
slowly  down  Miss  Cornthwaite's  arms, 
with  a  certain  light  pressure,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

Under  this  influence  a  change  came 
over  the  patient.  Her  face  contracted, 
there  was  an  evident  twitching  of  the 
bauds,  and  her  arms  hung  lifelessly  by 
her  side. 

When  the  professor  noticed  these  symp- 
toms, he  placed  his  hands  above  the 
patient's  head,  kept  them  there  for  about 
half-a-minute,  and  then  drew  them  slowly 
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down,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  twoi 
opposite  tho  face,  until  they  reached  the 
waist,  whore  he  leant  for  a  moment  with 
tlie  points  of  his  finijers,  then  continued 
tlie  movement  slowly  along  tho  body  to 
the  feet.  These  "  passes  "  were  repeated 
many  times,  and  George  noticed  that  at 
the  close  of  each  movement  the  professor 
took  care  to  shake  his  fingers.  At  last 
he  concluded  his  operation  by  allowing 
his  hands  to  meet,  and  making,  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  inches,  a  few 
transversal  passes  before  Miss  Cornthwaito's 
face.  By  this  time  her  eyeballs  were 
upturned,  as  happens  to  one  about  to 
sleep,  and  the  professor,  closely  examining 
her,  pronounced  her  to  be  in  a  mesmeric 
trance. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Haddon,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
about  to  question  her.  Do  yon  pay 
attention  to  all  she  says." 

George  pulled  a  note-book  with  which 
he  had  provided  himself  from  his  pocket, 
and  took  his  seat  close  by  Miss  Corn- 
thwaito's chair. 

"  You  have  a  ring  on  your  finger,"  said 
the  professor,  addressing  himself  to  his 
patient.     "  Can  you  tell  its  history  ?  " 

"  I  can,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  in  a 
low  but  clear  voice. 

"Let  us  hear  it  from  tho  very  first,' 
said  the  professor. 


THE  FIRST  ENTRY  IN  GEORGE 
HADDON'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Yoa  must  be  patient;  for,  although 
I  can  perceive  some  Things,  I  see  them 
only  as  in  a  glass,  and  darkly.  They 
are  shadows  coming  out  of  a  mist,  and 
gaining  every  moment  form  and  sub- 
stance ;  but  when  they  seem  close  to  me, 
and  I  would  grasp  them,  lo  !  they  fade 
away  into  dim  clouds  again.  It  is  as 
though  the  curtain  of  a  playhouse  had 
fallen  while  I  recked  not  of  it ;  but  there 
are  actors  behind  that  veil,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  many  voices  is  incessant.  So ; 
now  the  mist  clears  away,  and  I  can  See. 
Shapes  of  livingmenaro  before  me,  palpable 
and  tangible;  and  the  murmur  of  voices 
rises  to   a  roar. 

The  Traktir  of  tho  Three  Emperors  at 
Nishni-Novgorod.  During  how  many  years 
in  days  gone  by  have  not  the  daughters  of 
Egj'pt  sung  the  song,  and  danced  the  dance, 
and  touched  the  Balalaika,  and  told  fortunes 
to  fools,  and,  with  their  bright  black  eyes, 
wheedled  greater  fools   still  to  their  de- 


struction at  tho  Great  Pair  ?     The  Traktir 
of    the   Three    Emperors    at  Nishni-Nov- 
gorod!      There     they     are,     all     three: 
superbly  daubed  on    the    sign-board  out- 
side   by    an    artist  from    Kasan.       Here 
and    there   accuracy  of   design  and    pro- 
priety of  light  and  shade  may  have  failed 
him ;    but  he    has    atoned    for   all    short- 
comings   by  plenty  of    bright   blues   and 
scarlets,  and  plenty  of  gold  leaf,  or  what 
passes  for  gold.     Tsar  Peter  Veliki  ;  Tsar 
Alexandri-Paulowich ;   Tsar  Nicolas-Alex- 
androvich.     Yes ;  here  are  the  Three  Em- 
perors, complete.     The  artist  from  Kasan 
was  a  devotional  painter,  much  patronised 
by  the  clergy.   He  has  given  each  imperial 
Majesty  a  gilt  nimbus,  beautifully  diapered, 
encircling  his  head  ;  and  the  epaulettes  of 
the   Tsar   Nicolas  are  so  prodigious   that 
they  look  well  nigh  like  wings  of  bullion. 
In  the  great  inner  room   of  the  Traktir, 
there  hangs  another  picture,  more  resplen- 
dent in  colour,  and  richer  in  gold-leaf,  or 
what  passes  forit.  It  isia  agaudy  frame,  and 
in  front  of  it  is  suspended,  by  three  chains, 
a  small  brazen  lamp,  the  flame  in  which  is 
never  extinguished.     Nearly  all  the  men 
who  enter  the  room  uncover  their  heads 
so  soon  as  they  cross  the  threshold  ;  and, 
when  they  pass   before  this   image,   they 
reverently  bow,  and  sign  themselves.     It 
is  a  Panagia,  and  is  from  the  great  religious 
factory  at  Kiev,  where  thousands  of  similar 
Panagias  are  painted  and  gilt  every  year. 
But  there  are  customers  of  tho  Traktir  of 
the  Three  Emperors  who  neither  uncovoi-, 
nor  bow,  nor  cross  themselves  in  honour 
of  the  painting.     They  stare  at  it,  some- 
times with  a  look  of  blank  surpwse,  some- 
times with  an   expression  of  amused  in- 
terest, oftener  with  a  glance  of  contempt 
and   disgust.     For  what  significanco   can 
the    Panagia   present  to  the   worshippers 
of  Brahma  and  Vishnu,   to  the  followers 
of   Mahomet  and  Moses,   of  Buddha  and 
Confucius,   to  tho  disciples  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  ?     And  they  are  all  here. 

Men  of  almost  every  physical  typo  and  in 
almost  every  variety  of  garb  in  tho  world 
we  call  civilised,  and  in  most  parts  of  that 
world  which  in  our  conceit  we  term  uncivil- 
ised, arc  hero  gathered  together.  They  are 
eating,  drinking,  smoking,  playing  at 
draughts  and  backgammon,  laughing, 
singing  even ;  but  above  all  things  they 
aro  buying  and  selling.  This  is  the  Temple 
of  Mammon ;  and  in  good  sooth,  the  shrino 
is  exceeding  dirty,  and  tho  sanctuary 
reeks  with  the  evillest  of  odours.  Things 
of  sweet  perfume  are  being  sold  elsewhere 
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at  the  Fair  of  Nisbni — myrrli  and  frank- 
incense, and  benzoin ;  attar  from  Damascus 
and  spices  from  Java;  aromatically  smell- 
ing caravan  tea  ;  trinkets  of  sandal-wood  ; 
scents,  and  soaps,  and  essences  from  the 
Paris  Palais-royal ;  trunks  and  harness, 
and  boots  and  slippers  from  the  Gostinnoi- 
Dvor  of  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  redolent 
of  the  perfume  of  the  birch-bark  with 
which  the  leather  has  been  tanned.  But 
in  this  House  of  Mammon  only  jewels  are 
being  sold — things  inodorous  in  them- 
selves, but  which  become  unpleasant  when 
golden  imperials  are  wrapped  up  in  dirty 
rags  or  greasy  sheep-skin  pouches,  and 
when  diamonds  are  revealed  from  the 
depths  of  a  blue  cotton  pocket-handkerchief 
long  secreted  in  the  mangy  fur  cap  of  a 
trader  from  Amsterdam. 

Not  a  woma:i  is  to  be  seen  amidst  this 
crowd.  Not  until  evening  are  the 
daughters  of  Egypt  allowed  to  enter,  to 
dance  and  sing  and  tell  lies  about  the 
future.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  given 
up  to  business  among  the  men-folks ; 
business,  however,  carried  on  with  an 
immense  accompaniment  of  cabbage-soup 
and  sturgeon  eating,  of  cigar  and  pipe 
smoking,  and  notably  of  drinking.  There 
is  tea  by  the  cauldron  full — tea  drunk  hot 
and  drunk  cold,  tea  that  looks  black  and 
is  bitter  and  nauseous,  tea  that  is  golden- 
huod,  and  is  sweet  and  fragrant.  Still  you 
can  obtain  stronger  beverages  at  the  Traktir 
of  the  Three  Emperors.  Its  customers 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
they  may  call  for  the  claret  and  cham- 
pagne of  France,  the  beer  and  Rhine  wme 
of  Gej-many,  the  Xeres  and  Montilla  of 
Spain,  the  schnapps  of  Holland,  the  brant- 
wein  and  vodka  of  the  North ;  and  they 
shall  still  be  served.  See  ;  there  is  a  man 
in  a  tall  hat  and  European  clothes  who 
has  just  called  for  a  bottle  of  Dablin  stout, 
and  he  f)ays  two  roubles  for  it,  cheerfully. 
Men  are  not  sparing  of  their  small 
moneys  at  the  Fair  of  Nishni.  Troops  of 
waiter-boys  ran  about  the  great  room  of 
the  Traktir,  attending  to  the  incessant  and 
conflicting  orders  of  the  guests.  They  are 
strapping  young  lads,  with  fresh,  rosy  faces, 
and  curly  brown  hair.  They  are  clad  in 
clean  white  shirts,  embroidered  with  blue 
and  red  at  the  cuffs  and  collars,  worn  over 
their  baggy  knickerbockers,  and  boots 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  girt  round  the 
waist  with  silken  sashes  of  bright  tints. 
These  waiter-boys  are  so  many  walking 
tables  of  foreign  exchanges.  They  know 
to   a  kopeck   how  much  a   sovereign,   a 


Napoleon,  an  Isabellino,  a  doubloon, 
a  mohur,  a  Frederic  d'Or,  a  gold  eagle 
may  bo  worth  in  Russian  money ; 
and  they  know  quite  as  accurately  how 
many  kopecks  they  may  cheat  a  strange 
customer  out  of  when  they  give  him 
change.  There  is  not  a  very  great  deal  of 
cheating  going  on ;  for  nearly  everybody 
who  frequents  the  Traktir  of  the  Three 
Emperors  is  as  sharp  as  the  sharpest  razor 
of  Sheffield,  and  keener  than  the  keenest 
rapier  that  ever  professed  to  have  been 
manufactured  at  Toledo,  but  was  really 
made  at  Birmingham.  The  dealers,  too, 
keep  the  watchfallest  of  eyes  on  the 
precious  wares  they  are  purchasing  or 
vending  ;  and  to  guard  against  the  intru- 
sion of  suspicious  strangers,  I  see  sitting  at 
a  table  close  to  the  door,  two  gaunt, 
grizzled-moustached  men,  in  dirty  grey 
coats,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  with 
round  flat  caps  with  bands  that  were  once  of 
silver  lace  round  them.  They  sit  smoking 
continually,  and  playing  some  mysterious 
game,  with  an  indescribably  greasy  pack 
of  cards.  From  time  to  time  the  waiter 
boys  bring  them  drink,  tobacco,  sausages, 
cabbage  soup,  bread  and  cheese,  and  what 
not.  Every  four  hours  the  couple  are 
relieved  by  two  other  men,  their  very 
images  for  gauntness,  dirtiness,  and  capa- 
city for  the  inhalation  of  tobacco-smoke 
and  the  reception  of  liqiior.  These  aro 
policemen,  but  their  services  are  very  seldom 
wanted.  Here  everybody  can  take  care 
of  himself,  and  takes  it  very  carefully. 

I  know  the  man  with  the  tall  hat  and 
the  European  garb— a  travelling  suit  of 
grey  tweed,  such  as  you  naight  buy  on 
Ludgate  Hill — who  has  just  paid  two 
roubles  for  the  bottled  beer.  He  is  Mr. 
Louis  Vanderplug,  of  the  great  firm  of 
Vanderplug,  Brothers,  of  Amsterdam, 
dealers  in  precious  stoues.  Out  of  the  tall 
hat  and  the  grey  tweed  travelling  suit  he  is 
seldom  seen.  His  luggage  consists  of  a 
small  black  shagreen  dressing  bag.  In 
his  breast  pocket,  perhaps,  there  may  bo 
peacefully  slumbering  a  six  -  barrelled 
revolver ;  but  that  is  no  present  concei-n 
of  ours.  The  black  dressing  bag  holds 
millions  :  millions  worth  of  diamonds  and 
other  of  the  rarest  gems :  millions  in  bank 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  Vanderplug 
Brothers  do  business  with  all  the  courts 
of  Eui'ope.  Ml".  Louis  Vanderplug  is  as 
well  known  at  Tsarski-Cclo  as  at  Schon- 
briinn,  at  Laeken  as  at  Marlborough 
House,  at  Oharlottenburg  as  at  Stamboul. 
He  has  rung  the  area  beU  at  every  palace 
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in  Chriatendom,  and  has  the  entrt'o  of  all 
the  backstairs.  If  yon  ask  him  if  he 
over  does  bnsinesa  at  the  Vatican,  ho 
shakes  his  head,  and  tells  yon  that 
the  folks  there  are  rather  too  wido- 
awako  customers  for  him.  But  he  goes 
to  Brazil  sometimes,  and  looks  in  at 
Washington  and  Now  York  on  his  way 
home.  Mr.  Lonis  Vanderplug  has  had, 
in  hia  time — he  is  a  hard-set,  well  pre- 
served man  of  fifty — somewhat  of  a  surfeit 
of  precious  stones  ;  and,  in  his  rare 
moments  of  unbending,  has  been  heard 
cynically  to  question  whether  the  Regent, 
the  Lnzareff,  and  the  Koh-i-noor,  all  put 
toijether,  are  worth  much  more  than  a 
glass  drop  from  a  chandelier  with  a  bit  of 
foil  paper  neatly  stuck  at  the  back. 

This  present  summer  Jlr.  Louis  Van- 
derplug has  come  all  the  way  from  Am- 
sterdam— he  paid  visits  to  half  a  score  of 
Crowned  Heads  on  his  way — to  the  Fair  of 
Nishni-Novgorod  to  buy — what  ?  Opal. 
There  is  plenty  of  opal  in  the  western 
markets,  but  it  is  not  of  the  kind  he 
wants ;  and  that  kind  he  knows  that  ho 
can  only  obtain  from  Li-Chang. 

"  No  can  do,"  says  Li-Chang  to  Mr. 
Vanderplug ;  "  no  piecey  opal  general  want 
belongey  my  pigeon,"  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  that  Li-Chang  professes  not 
to  bo  able  to  supply  the  dealer  with  the 
article  he  requires. 

"  Piecey  fire  opal  go  up  topside  galow, 
savey,"  continues  Li-Chang ;  "  he  muchey 
more  big  price  than  come  pay  last  time. 
He  go  np  chop-chop  mucliy  more  price  next 
pigeon,  savey."  By  this  Li-Chang  means 
that  "fire"  or  iridescent  and  flashing  opal 
has  considerably  advanced  in  price  since 
last  fair  time,  and  that  another  and  larger 
increa.sc  in  rates  may  be  expected  before  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  Vanderplug  knows  that 
Li-Chang  is  telling  falsehoods.  He  docs  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  object  to  his  lying : 
it  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  Celestial 
way  of  doing  business.  So  he  looks  very 
keenly  at  his  friend  from  the  Flowery 
Land,  who  has  the  usual  tea-tray  face, 
with  the  little  black  currant  eyes  and 
the  eternal  simper,  and  who  is  swathed 
in  a  long  caftan  of  dubious  hue,  and 
trimmed  with  catskin ;  and  says, 

"  Very  well.  Yon  no  my  pigeon,  I  no 
yonr  pigeon.  No  piecey  opal  me,  no 
piecey  diamond  yon.  And  I  know  yon 
want  diamonds,  you  leering  rascal,"  ilr. 
Vanderplug  continues  mentally,  and  in 
Low  Dutch. 

"  No    can   catcheo    piecey    fire    opal," 


Li- Chang  continues  to  murmur.  "  Province 
mandarin  catchee  all  fire  opal  belongee 
Li-Chang.  Catchee  all  him  sycoo  dollar, 
make  Li-Chang  eat  bamboo.  !Muscov 
mandarin  catcheo  moro  dollar.  Make  Li- 
Chang  cat  stick.  Dam  thief  both  pigeon, 
savey  ? " 

"Muchce  bobbery  lies,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinues !Mr.  Vanderplug  coolly.  "  Muchey 
talkeo  no  my  pigeon."  And  ho  empties 
his  glass  of  Dublin  stout  as  thoiigh  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  an  nnlnisiness-like 
conversation,  and  begins  to  draw  on  one 
glove.  Mr.  Vanderplug  always  wears 
gloves — dog-skin ;  eight-and-a-half. 

"  Ingliz  general  wor.se  than  Mellican," 
grumbles  Li-Chang.  Why  he  calls  his 
interlocutor  a  general,  nnless  he  considers 
it  to  bo  a  convertible  sum  for  a  gentleman, 
is  uncertain.  "  Mellican  man  give  big 
bootcy-kick  on  Li-Chang's  shin-leggoe. 
Ingliz  much  worse.  Dutcher  worse  pigeon 
than  all,  topside  galow,  savoy  ?  " 

"Bring  out  your  pigeon,"  Mr.  Vander- 
plug repeats  in  his  steady  voice.  "  Muchey 
fire  opal  buys  muchey  diamond ;  both 
muchey  sycce  dollar  pay.     All  right." 

With  much  more  murmuring  and  sigh- 
ing and  wriggling,  over  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  twinkling  of  the  black-currant 
like  eyes  and  the  eternal  simper  are  pre- 
dominant, Li-Chang  produces  from  the 
folds  of  his  caftan,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
wonderful  dressing  robes  from  which  con- 
jurors produce  bowls  of  gold  fish  and 
grand  pianofortes — I  know  all  their  tricks, 
and  they  are  but  shallow  rogues  at  bottom 
— a  kind  of  leathern  satchel,  the  original 
colour  of  which  may  have  been  crimson, 
but  which  has  been  dimmed  by  time  and 
use  to  the  hue  of  a  bullock's  liver.  This 
satchel  is  secured  by  a  broad  strap  passing 
round  it.  Li-Chang  undoes  the  buckle ; 
and  ho  then  unrolls  the  budget,  which 
opens  like  a  '  trousse,'  or  case  of  surgical 
instruments,  and,  when  laid  flat,  nearly 
covers  the  little  tablo  at  which  they  are 
sitting. 

"  All  opnl,  these,  Li-Chang  can  catchey," 
says  the  Chinaman.  "  Now  chooso  chop- 
chop  what  likcy  belongey  buy.  Then 
show  Li-Chang  much  piecey  diamond  pay 
muchey  dollar."  Ho  pushes  the  case 
towards  the  dealer  from  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Vanderplug  bends  over  the  cnso 
spread  out  before  him,  and  begins  to 
examine,  one  after  another,  the  pieces  of 
opal,  some  cut  and  unset,  others  wholly 
uncut  which  are  nestling  in  so  many  little 
leathern  pockets.     All  this  while  Li-Chang 
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continues  to  simper,  and  to  watch,  bis 
customer  -with  those  little  twinkling  Llack 
eyes  of  his. 

"  Hum,"  muses  Mr.  Vanderplug  to  him- 
self, not  in  pigeon  English,  you  may  be 
sm-e,  but  in  very  grammatical  Dutch, 
"  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  here 
beyond  the  vagabond's  ordinary  stock-in- 
trade.  He  certainly  has  the  finest  opal  in 
the  world,  but  he's  hard  to  draw — hard  to 
draw.  So  ;  what  have  we  here  ;  ah,  silica 
with  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
no  oxide  of  iron.  Silica  and  no  alkaline 
earths;  I  can  tell  that  by  feeling.  A  good 
play  of  greens  and  reds  in  this  '  noble ' 
opal,  but  no  real  fire.  A  nice  conchoidal 
fracture  here.  A  Hungarian  girasol :  I've 
seen  better  from  Cornwall.  Milky  opal- 
escent;  not  worth  a  guilder.  Bucharian 
cacholong;  not  much  better  than  chalce- 
dony. Menilite;  I'd  just  as  soon  have 
a  petrified  sheep's  kidney.  Tabasheer; 
you've  got  that  out  of  the  joints  of  your 
own  bamboos,  Li-Chang.  Hyalite  and 
Fiorite,  and  Miller's  Glass ;  you  might  as 
well  sell  me  gum  arable."  He  looks  up 
suddenly  at  Li-Chang.  "  No,  my  pigeon, 
this,"  he  says,  sternly,  "good.  Hog  Lane, 
Kwantung.  No  good  pigeon,  Nishni. 
Fire  opal,   you  rascal." 

"  So  helpee  me  chin-chin  Joss  catchey 
Heaven,"  answers  the  Chinaman  humbly, 
and  throwing  his  hand  fiat  on  the  table  so 
that  his  long  finger-nails  clack  on  the 
hard  leather  "  no  belongey  Li-Chang  more 
fire  opal.  General,  see  Hungary  girasol 
pigeon,  good  fire,  but  not  much  goody 
enough  for  big  dollar  price.  So  help  him 
great  grandmother's  grave,  Li-Chang  no 
lie." 

It  is  observable  that  when  Li- Chang 
takes  one  of  his  ancestor's  tombs  to 
witness,  he  is  generally  telling  the  truth : 
when  he  swears  by  his  great  grand- 
mother's grave  he  is  to  be  believed, 
implicitly. 

"  Very  well,"  observes  Mr.  Vanderplug, 
pusliing  back  the  jewel  case,  and  drawing 
on  his  other  glove.  "I  suppose  I  must 
say  good-bye,  Li-Chang,  till  next  year  ?  " 

The  Chinaman's  eyes  twinkle  more 
brightly  than  ever.  He  rises  in  evident 
agitation,  and  draws  from  the  vest  of  his 
robe  a  little  leathern  bag. 

"Stoppee,"  ho  says,  with  somewhat  of 
a  quivering  voice,  "  one  more  pieoey  opal 
hero.  Great  devil  opal.  Come  Mellica:.> 
Moxican  mountain — one  great  devil  moun- 
tain all  opal.  Hydrophane,  quick,  fetchey 
glass  watei',  come  briag." 


He  produces  from  the  bag  a  piece  of 
opaque  stone,  which,  lightly  immersed  in 
water,  assumes  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

Mr.  Vanderplug  shakes  his  head.  "  No 
my  pigeon,"  he  says. 

"  Then  This,"  Li-Chang  goes  on,  his  voice 
assuming  in  his  excitement  a  sharp  treble 
pitch,  "  this  more  precious  fire,  more  pre- 
cious hydrophane — this  opal  found  Desert 
of  Gobi.  Maskey  piecy  muchee  price  than 
Three  Emperors,  with  their  pigeon  crown. 
Look  Gener,al,  look  chop-chop." 

But  what  Mr.  Vandei-plug  is  looking  at, 
as  he  stoops  over  something  held  in  the 
Chinaman's  trembling  hand,  I  cannot  see, 
for  a  thick  mist  rises,  and  in  the  haze  the 
Traktir  of  the  Three  Emperors  at  Nishni- 
Novgorod  and  its  multitude  of  drinking  and 
smoking  and  chailering  guests  altogether 
disappear.  The  cries  of  "  Tchelovek  " — 
waiter — cease ;  yet  still  behind  the  veil  do 
I  hear  voices.  There  is  the  clear,  calm, 
hard  voice  of  a  man  talking  French  as  only 
Russians  can  talk  it: — faultlessly  but  with- 
out emphasis  and  without  melody.  There 
is  the  voice  of  a  woman  conversing  in  the 
same  tongue,  and  in  rich,  soft,  mellow 
tones,  but  with  some  dialectical  difficulty, 
however,  as  though  the  speaker  had  but 
recently  acquired  the  language  of  France. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Vafra,"  says  the  voice 
of  the  man,  "you  are  too  exigent.  This 
is  the  third  time  this  morning  that  you 
have  asked  to  look  at  my  jewels.  Well, 
you  must  be  indulged  in  this,  I  suppose, 
as  in  everything  else.  There's  the  key  of 
the  malachite  casket." 

"  I  love  the  jewels  only  for  your  sake, 
my  Serge,"  the  female  voice  replies.  "Give 
me  the  key,  that  I  may  seem  to  see  in  the 
glittering  gems  the  sparkle  of  your  eyes. 
All  my  diamonds  should  be  youi-s — are 
they  not  yours  already  ? — if  you  would 
only  try  to  see  the  lustre  of  my  eyes  in 
them.  But  you  don't  love  me,  Serge,  as 
you  used  to  do." 

"  Spoilt  child,"  interposes  the  voice  of 
the  man.  "  Spoilt  child,  that  would  cry 
for  the  moon,  and  expect  to  find  some- 
body's eyes  there.  Take  the  key  and  bo 
happy." 

Slowly  and  gently  the  veil  before  mine 
eyes  melts  away,  and  I  behold  This  : — ■ 

A  superbly  decorated  and  furnished 
apartment,  which  presents  in  appearance 
a  whimsical  mixture  of  the  smoking-room 
and  library  of  a  bachelor,  and  the  boudoir 
of  a  woman  of  fashion.  The  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  fiuted  blue  satin,  the  rays 
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converging  to  a  centre  formed  by  the  golden 
effigy  of  a  double-headed  eagle  with  oat- 
stretched  wings.  The  walls  are  also  hung 
with  blue  satin,  and  the  skirting  boards 
are  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold 
There  is  a  harp  in  one  corner,  a  cabinet 
pianoforte  in  another.  The  lower  half  of 
one  of  the  windows  is  blocked  up  by  an 
aviary  full  of  singing  birds  ;  but  over  the 
mantel  there  is  a  huge  trophy  of  bright 
burnished  weapons — fowling-pieces,  match- 
locks, bows  and  arrows,  yataghans,  Da- 
mascus scimitars,  daggers  and  pistols. 
On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  trophy  as 
large  and  as  sumptuous  of  chiboucks  and 
narghiles,  the  amber  mouthpieces  of  some 
of  them  encrusted  with  gems ;  together 
with  fantistically  carved  meerschaum  pipes 
and  cigar-tubes.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
mirrors,  and  there  are  many  pictures;  but 
of  these  last  the  majority  are  of  a  frivo- 
lous, not  to  say  sensuous  kind  :  "  Pets  of 
the  BiiUet,"  "  Lights  of  the  Harem," 
"  Nymphs  of  the  Sea-side,"  "  Windy  days 
on  the  Boulevards,"  and  so  forth.  There 
is  a  large  aquatint  engraving,  glaringly 
coloured,  of  "  Newmarket  Cracks  "  and 
"  Derby  Winners."  There  is  a  splendidly 
framed  picture  in  oil  of  a  tall  and  hand- 
some officer  in  the  full  uniform  of  the 
Russian  Chevalier  Guards — cuirass,  white 
tunic,  spreading  epaulettes,  jack  boots, 
silver  helmet,  and  all.  Next  to  this  is  a 
head  in  pastel  of  a  most  beautiful  woman 
— young,  dark  almost  to  swarthiness,  with 
lustrous  black  hair,  and  still  more  lustrous 
eyes.  She  is  clad  in  a  half-oriental 
costume.  I  know  the  originals  of  these 
portraits  perfectly  well.  They  are  sitting 
now,  in  the  sumptuous  room,  toying,  and 
talking  nonsense.  The  room  is  one  of 
fifty  as  sumptuous  in  a  palace  on  the 
Great  Movskaia,  St.  Petersburg.  The  man 
— he  is  out  of  uniform  for  the  nonce,  and 
is  wrapped  in  an  embroidered  dressing- 
gown  of  Persian  make — is  Prince  Serge 
Vacilikoff,  of  the  RussianChevalierGuards 
aforesaid.  The  woman,  about  whose  limbs 
floats  a  gauzy  white  peignoire,  is  La  Vafra,  a 
Neapolitan  of  rare  beauty,  a  ballet  dancer  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  who  has  been  living.theso  twenty  months 
past,  under  the  'protection'  of  Prince  Serge 
Vacilikoff.  I  know  him  very  well.  He 
began  life  just  five  years  ago  with  an 
income  of  a  hundred  thousand  roubles  a 
year,  the  revenue  of  his  estates  in  the 
government  of  Tamboff,  in  which  there  are 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  'souls'  or  pea- 
sants, with  cotton  factories,  pottery  works, 


dyeing  works,  saw-mills,  and  all  kinds  of 
means  and  appliances  to  add  to  his  revenues. 
He  has  led  the  life  of  most  of  the  young 
Russian  nobles  of  his  epoch.  Drill,  debt, 
dissipation,  Dominique's,  Chcmin  de  for  and 
baccarat,  champagne  drinking — only  varied 
by  an  occasional  trip  to  Paris,  to  Florence, 
to  Hombourg,  or  Baden,  or  Monaco — 
these  have  sufficed  to  mortgage  Prince 
Serge  Vacilikoff 's  estates  to  their  full 
value,  to  plunge  him  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt,  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and 
to  harden  his  heart  to  the  consistence  of 
the  nether  millstone.  He  is  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  can  speak  half-a-dozen 
languages  with  perfect  ease  and  purity. 
He  can  draw  and  paint  and  model,  play 
the  pianoforte,  and  do  tambour  embroidery, 
beautifully.  He  is  an  excellent  cavalry 
officer,  and  has  more  than  once  earned  the 
applause  of  the  Tsar,  for  his  dashing 
behaviour  on  the  parade  ground.  More- 
over, he  is  as  consummate  a  scoundrel 
as  you  might  wish  to  meet  with  out 
of  Siberia.  His  word  is  as  good  as 
his  bond;  and  both  are  worthless.  He 
is  as  ready  to  cheat  at  cards  as  to  fight 
a  duel  with  any  one  who  accuses  him 
of  cheating ;  and  the  infernal  ingenuity 
which  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  task  of 
seducing  a  woman  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  abandons  her, 
when  he  has  grown  weary  of  her  society. 
Of  La  Vafra,  what  more  need  be  said,  but 
that  she  is  an  Italian,  and  a  ballerina, 
perfectly  illiterate,  passionately  affectionate, 
and  demoniacally  vindictive  when  her 
jealousy  is  aroused. 

She  does  not  know  that  nearly  all  the 
jewels  in  the  malachite  casket,  the  contents 
of  which  she  has  been  so  anxious  to  explore 
this  morning,  are  paste,  and  that  the  real 
gems  have  been  long  since  pawned,  to  the 
Armenian  usurers  of  the  Apraxin-Dvor. 
She  does  not  know  that  her  own  diamonds 
— the  gifts  of  I  know  not  how  many 
princes  and  grandees — have  long  since 
gone  the  way  of  Vacilikoff's  own  valu- 
ables ;  and  that  almost  the  only  precious 
thing  in  the  casket  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
iridescent  Opal,  bought  for  him,  so  her 
lover  tells  her,  from  a  Chinese  merchant, 
by  a  dealer  from  Amsterdam,  at  the  fair 
of  Nishni-Novgorod.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else  of  which  she  is  in  quest  in  this 
casket.  It  must  bo  there,  she  thinks. 
When  the  key  is  given  her,  she  opens  the 
box,  and  takes  out  and  looks  at  the 
sparkling  lying  contents — all  but  the 
iridescent   Opal,    wistfully.      She   cannot 
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find  the  thing  for  which  she  is  craving. 
By-and-by  Serge  is  called  out  of  the  room 
to  receive  a  visitor,  one  of  the  Tsar's  aide- 
de-camps,  who  is  waiting  for  him  in  the 
grand  saloon.  Now  do  I  see  La  Vafra  on 
her  knees,  holding  the  malachite  casket 
between  her  two  hands ;  holding  it,  quite 
empty,  upside  down ;  shaking  it,  and 
putting  it  to  her  ear  ;  then  throwing  it  to 
the  ground,  and  pressing  every  inch  of  its 
innermost  surface. 

"At  last!  "  she  cries,  with  a  spasm  of 
rage,  fear,  despair,  in  her  voice.  Her 
finger  has  touched  a  hidden  spring  in  the 
casket.  There  flies  open  at  its  base  a  little 
secret  trap ;  and  from  it  she  draws,  with 
tremulous  hands,  a  tiny  gold  locket,  which 
she  opens,  and,  with  tigress's  eyes,  glances 
at  the  miniature  within  of  a  woman  with 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

"  It  is  the  Countess  Katrina  BoudinoS," 
she  murmurs,  sinking  to  the  ground,  and 
the  tears  raining  down  her  face.  "  It  is 
the  accursed  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  court 
who  sits  in  the  first  box  to  the  left  on  the 
grand  tier,  and  eyes  me  scornfully  through 
her  glass  every  time  I  dance.  It  is  the 
Countess  Katrina,  and  he  is  false  to  me." 

Just  then  Prince  Serge  Vacilikoff, 
placidly  whiffing  at  his  cigarette,  strolls 
back  into  the  room.  He  sees  what  has 
been  done,  and  his  handsome  face  turns 
straightway  to  that  of  a  white  devil. 

"  Little  traitor — little  viper !  "  his  high- 
ness remarks.  "  So  you  have  been  prying 
and  spying  have  you  ?  Take  that  and 
that."  And  it  is  a  fact  that  all  Prince,  all 
captain  in  the  Chevalier  Guards,  all  accom- 
plished gentleman  as  he  is,  the  savage 
Tartar  seizes  a  riding-switch  that  lies  on 
the  table,  and  strikes  his  mistress  sharply, 
raising  purple  bars  on  her  white  shoulders. 
She  utters  a  shriek  of  pain  and  terror ; 
and  then,  lo  !  mine  eyes  are  obscured  by  a 
mist ;  and  of  the  room  and  those  within  it 
I  can  see  nothing  more.  And,  behold,  the 
mist  is  in  hue  a  dull  red,  as  well  it  may 
be — well  it  may  be. 

What  is  it  I  discern  for  an  instant 
tlirough  the  crimson  haze  ?  Is  it  the 
iridescence  of  that  Opal  in  the  malachite 
casket  ?  Is  it  the  gleam  of  a  Dagger, 
snatched  from  the  trophy  over  the  mantel 
by  the  hand  of  an  infuriated  woman,  and 
buried,  with  lightning  rapidity,  in  the 
heart  of  a  bad,  false,  cruel  man  ? 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  dreadful 
truth,  for  the  mist  hag  cleared  away  again  ; 
and  I  see  the  Vafra  standing  up,  her 
gauzy    white    peignoirs    all    dabbled    in 


blood,  and  her  arms  tightly  held  by  two 
police  soldiers.  A  group  of  lacqueys  are 
huddled  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  They 
dare  not  approach  the  corpse  of  their 
master  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  against 
the  law  for  them  to  touch  it  until 
Authority  had  made  its  first  report ;  and 
authority,  in  the  shape  of  a  police  major, 
is  duly  engaged  at  tlie  task  of  preliminary 
investigation,  in  which  the  investigator  is 
materially  aided  by  a  pint  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne which  has  just  been  broaight  in  on 
a  silver  salver  by  a  paUid  and  trembling 
maitre  d'hotel. 

"  He  struck  me  with  the  whip,"  says 
La  Vafra,  calmly ;  "  and  I  was  angry  f«d 
stabbed  him.  I  meant  to  kill  him.  Yet 
he  might  have  lashed  me  as  in  his  cruel 
moments  he  was  wont  to  lash  his  hounds, 
and  I  would  not  have  murmured.  But  he 
was  false  to  me.  I  loved  him,  and  so  I 
killed  him.  My  Serge  !  My  Serge  ! "  she 
breaks  out,  with  a  piercing  shriek ;  and 
with  a  sudden  eSort  of  spasmodic  power 
she  wrenches  her  arms  from  the  grasp  of 
the  police  agents,  and  flings  herself  on  the 
body  of  the  dead  man. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  observes  the 
police-major.  "  Handcuffs,  Sergeant  Gla- 
sovich.  Leg-straps,  Polizei  Nechoff.  She 
is  one  of  those  subjects  who  kick.  So ; 
now  then,  gently.  Stand  at  ease — attention 
— march.  My  droschky  is  below,  and  we 
will  take  this  impulsive  lady  before  the 
examining  judge.  The  climate  of  Siberia 
will  have,  I  am  afraid,  a  somewhat  de- 
leterious effect  on  her  complexion. 
March !  " 

The  police  agents  lead  La  Vafra  away ; 
but  the  major  liagers  behind  a  little, 
to  set  a  guard  over  the  corpse,  and  to 
finish  the  champagne :  and,  perhaps,  for 
some  other  trifling  private  motive. 

"  A  remarkably  handsome  woman,"  he 
remarks,  looking  about  liim  with  a  thought- 
fully inquisitive  mien.  "  She  has  rid  the 
world  of  a  most  eminent  scoundrel.  I 
don't  think  his  highness  stood  very  well 
at  court ;  so  she  may  hope  for  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  get  off  scot  free  after 
all.  I  wonder,"  continues  the  thought- 
ful police  major,  "  if  there  are  any  pretty 
little  rouble  notes  about.  Ho  was  deeply 
in  debt,  but  ho  must  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  pocket-money.  Jewels  !  ah,  but  jewels 
are  dangerous  !  How  that  ojial  sliincs  ! 
Let  us  look  for  the  pretty  little  rouble 
notes." 

But  the  Opal  shines  no  more,  and  a 
great  black  shadow  falls  over  all. 
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THE  SECOND  ENTRY  IN  GEORGE 
HADDON'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Again  the  question  was  asked :  "  Do 
yon  see  this  jewel  ?  " 

Acrnin  the  answer  came :  "I  see  it." 

"  Follow  it,  from  the  point  of  time,  and 
from  the  place  wherein  you  saw  it  last, 
and  relate  its  history.  Are  yon  following 
it.     Speak  !  " 

"I  am  following  it." 

The  look  of  painful  searching  was  more 
marked  than  on  the  first  occasion;  she 
knitted  her  brow,  and  made  uncertain 
gestures  with  her  hands.  But  the  brow 
grew  smooth  again ;  the  hands  clasped 
themselves  in  her  lap;  peacefulness  spread 
itself  over  the  colourless  face  and  the 
closed  eyelids.  She  sighed  decpJy  and 
began  to  spaak,  in  a  low,  meditative  tone. 

"  The  jewel  rests.  I  do  not  see  the  man 
who  chose  it  from  among  its  fellows,  to 
send  it  forth  in  gorgeous  company  of 
diamonds,  full  of  light,  but  none  of  them 
with  a  fell  red  flame  at  their  heart,  that 
it  might  do  its  appointed  task  among  men. 
For  a  long  time  the  jewel  rests  in  the 
darkness  of  a  golden  casket,  and  the  flame 
is  dull." 

"  Pass  over  the  time  of  its  rest,"  said 
the  mesmerist,  "  and  see  it  when  it  is  in 
the  light  again." 

After  a  short  pause  she  spoke. 

I  am  in  the  kingdom  of  Morning;  in 
the  east.  The  rose-cloud  touches  the 
horizon  of  sand,  and  dashes  the  glorious 
blue  with  long  level  streaks ;  the  air 
sparkles ;  it  has  the  desert  fragrance  in 
it,  the  scent  which  fills  men's  nostrils  with 
life,  and  their  hearts  with  yearning  for  the 
silence,  and  the  vastness,  and  the  freedom 
which  lie  yonder.  The  golden  sunlight — 
not  aa  yet  fierce  in  its  might,  but  gracious 
in  its  splendour  like  a  prince  not  yet  a 
monarch  and  crowned  with  noon — glints 
upon  the  waters  of  a  great  river.  It  is  the 
Nile.  Many  boats,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
are  afloat  upon  its  yellow  waves  ;  above 
their  decks  are  stretched  awnings  of  gay 
colours,  and  from  every  tint  the  sun  extracts 
a  tribute  of  brightness.  The  vessels  cluster 
thickly  alongside  an  island  coast ;  a  green 
island  in  the  sacred  river,  with  long 
reaches  of  garden  wall,  and  behind  them, 
and  also  on  the  shore,  even  to  the  river's 
edge,  groves  of  the  giant  palm-trees  of 
Roudah  rise  in  their  stately  and  imme- 
morial ago. 

Among  the  crowding  craft  is  a  lai'ge 


dabeyah  of  the  old  form,  and  with  the  old 
picturesque  rigging.  The  oblique  mast 
and  deep  orange  and  brown  sails  (furled 
now),  are  reflected  in  the  amber-tinted 
water,  as  is  the  lotus  in  white,  and  green, 
and  gold,  which  adorns  her  prow  ;  and  has 
a  legend  round  it,  in  English  and  in 
Arabic,  wliich  tells  that  the  boat  is  called 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Nile." 

There  is  a  stir  njxjn  the  broad  deck ; 
dusky  figures  are  moving  about,  in  pre- 
pnration  for  a  presence  yet  unseen.  A 
wide  canopy  of  Moorish  silk — brown,  and 
yellow,  and  scarlet,  with  tassels  and  cords 
of  gold — marks  out  a  space  upon  the  deck. 
A  tall  Nubian,  clad  in  snow-white  muslin, 
and  wearing  a  white  and  gold  kufieh  tur- 
banwise  upon  his  head,  is  arranging  a  pile 
of  gorgeous  cushions  and  a  breakfast 
equipage  of  antique  design  in  silver.  A 
basket  full  of  ripe  figs  laid  on  palm  leaves 
lies  on  the  mat.  A  tame  gazelle,  its  slender 
neck  encircled  with  a  collar  of  carved 
amber  beads,  looks  on  with  shy  playfulness, 
then  starts  away  to  nibble  at  the  spreading 
leaves  of  a  huge  Nile  water-lily  unfolding 
its  white  beauties  in  a  tank  cunningly  sunk 
into  the  deck-planks,  where  one  of  its 
sister  lilies  died  yestereve  ;  where  it  shall 
die,  torn,  like  her,  from  their  parent,  Nile, 
to-night.  The  crew  are  bii.sy  at  the  other 
end,  only  her  Nubian  and  her  gazelle  greet 
the  lady  for  whom  these  preparations  are 
made,  when  she  comes  on  deck,  and  stands, 
for  all  that  she  is  well  used  to  it,  entranced 
in  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

I  see  her,  this  beautiful  woman,  who 
looks  like  the  lady  and  queen  of  the 
Nile  herself.  She  raises  one  hand,  and, 
shading  her  eyes  with  it,  looks  out  from 
under  the  rose-tipped  fingers,  at  the  golden 
water  and  the  crowding  craft,  with  the 
sun  of  Egypt  shining  on  them  and  the 
wind  from  the  desert  passing  over  them, 
awaking  soft  musical  vibrations  from  the 
multitude  of  unseen  instruments  which 
thrill  to  it.  Her  robe  is  cream  white,  with 
a  border  of  needlework,  in  the  true  imperial 
purple,  of  Greek  design  ;  it  falls  round  her 
tall,  tine  figure  in  graceful  folds,  bound 
by  a  broad  bolt  of  needlework.  Her 
head  is  covered  with  a  square  kerchief  of 
the  same  soft  stuil,  the  finest  India  can 
produce,  which  is  fastened  back  behind 
the  car  on  either  side  by  scaralwi.  These 
are  of  great  price,  being  amulets,  held  in 
esteem  by  one  of  the  Pharoahs,  from  whose 
tomb  among  "  the  kings  and  councillors  of 
the  earth,"  the  first  searchers  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Pyramids   took  the  carvcn  gems. 
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The  liead-tire  of  the  Sphinx  yonder,  where 
the  outlinea  of  the  Three  Giants  loom 
upon  the  far  horizon,  has  some  such  folds 
and  expression  as  this  lady's.  Her  face  is 
clear-cut,  commanding,  and  yet  winning, 
■with  a  mouth  like  a  flower,  or  a  shell,  for 
freshness  and  delicacy,  and  eyes  of  the  hue 
of  the  blue  lotus.  Her  hair,  folded  and 
coiled  under  the  bordered  kerchief  on 
her  head,  is  black  and  heavy,  and  there  is 
no  more  colour  in  her  cheeks  than  on  the 
smooth  bell  of  a  magnolia.  As  she  stands, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  I  see  that 
on  the  third  finger  a  jewel  set  in  a  ring  is 
flashing.  The  jewel  has  green  and  golden 
gleams  in  it  beneath  its  trans'ucent  surface, 
and  a  red  flame  at  its  heart.  It  is  the  Opal. 

The  gazelle  goes  up  to  the  side  of  its 
mistress,  and  she  drops  the  hand  with  the 
ring  on  it  caressingly  upon  its  neck,  as  she 
advances  to  the  canopied  space.  She  has 
hardly  seated  herself  upon  the  cushions 
before  a  man  comes  on  deck ;  but  he 
walks  away  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
passes  some  time  in  talking  with  a  man 
whom  he  calls  Mustafa,  before  he  joins  the 
lady.  When  he  does  so,  the  Nubian  brings 
him  coffee,  and  sets  a  curious,  cumbrous 
pipe,  but  very  precious,  with  a  betassled 
flexible  tube,  and  a  water-bowl  of  amber 
by  his  side  on  the  deck.  He  is  an  English- 
man, about  thirty,  with  the  English  kind 
of  distinction  in  his  face  and  figure; 
and  he  is  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
woman  into  whose  eyes  there  comes  a 
brighter  light  as  he  draws  near,  if  ever  I 
saw,  in  waking  life  or  in  trance  vision,  a 
man  in  love. 

"I  have  been  speaking  to  Mustafa  about 
our  excursion  to  Gizeh,  and  I  have  told 
him  to  find  out  whether  the  place  is 
tolerably  free  from  Europeans  just  now," 
says  the  gentleman.  "  You  have  not 
changed  your  mind,  have  you,  lanthe  ?  " 

"  About  camping  in  the  sands,  and 
drawing  the  Pyramids  from  every  point 
of  viewP"  says  the  lady,  "certainly  not. 
You  must  think  me  very  capricious,  Hugli, 
to  ask  me  that,  when  we  settled  it  only 
last  night." 

"  No,  no,  not  capricious,  dearest — but 
you  look  so  beautiful,  and  so  dreamily 
happy,  and  this  is  all  so  exquisitely  lovely 
— I  tliought  you  might  not  care  to  leave 
the  boat  to-day.     That's  all." 

When  lantbe  speaks,  it  is  not  with  an 
accent  like  his  ;  her  words  are  fluent,  and 
her  phrases  are  correct,  but  she  is  not 
I'jnglish.  Perhaps  she  is  Greek,  like  her 
name.      I   cannot  toll  ;    no   part   of   her 


history  unconnected  with  the  opal  which 
she  wears  may  reveal  itself  to  me.  I  see 
the  two,  and  I  hear  this  : — 

"  Do  I  look  well,  this  morning,  really?  I 
wonder  at  that,  for  I  have  had  bad 
dreams." 

"  Forget  them,  or  tell  them,  to  me,  and 
I  will  interpret  them  for  you  by  the  rule  of 
contraries.  We  are  in  the  land,  in  the 
very  birthplace  of  dreams,  and  of  their 
interpretation." 

He  takes  the  hand  with  the  opal  ring  on 
it  in  his,  and  looks  seriously  into  her  face, 
which  is  touched  with  gloom. 

"  It  is  you  and  not  I  who  should  play 
interpreter.  You  look  like  the  sphinx, 
before  she  was  roughly  handled  by  time 
and  barbarians ;  with  your  Egyptian 
head-dress,  and  that  dream-expression. 
'  Still  gazing  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes.' 
The  line  might  have  been  written  for  you, 
my  lanthe." 

"I  am  superstitious  about  dreams  " — she 
passes  over  what  he  has  said  unnoticed — 
"they  always  haunt  me.  My  dreams  of  last 
night  were  indistinct,  I  cannot  tell  them 
to  you.  They  were  of  being  hunted  down, 
stealthily ;  and  the  worst  was  that  in  my 
dream  I  knew  there  was  a  way  of  escape ; 
if  I  could  only  throw  away  something 
that  I  was  wearing,  I  should  save  myself, 
but  I  could  not  remember  what  it  was." 

"  Edgar  Poe  comes  to  my  aid,  dearest, 
in  this  very  simple  case.  We  wei-o  reading 
the  Arabian  Nights'  yesterday,  and  you 
remarked  upon  the  trae  tragic  meaning 
hidden  under  the  oriental  style  at  once  so 
bare  and  so  ornate,  which  lurks  in  the  story 
of  Cassim  Baba,  and  '  Open,  Sesame ; '  upon 
the  smallness  of  the  effort,  and  its  tre- 
mendous meaning,  and  the  real  horror  of 
the  man's  situation.  Here  is,  in  every 
sense,  the  word  of  the  enigma." 

"  Perhaps  so.  No  more  of  my  dreams. 
What  a  crowd  of  boats !  and  what  a 
number  of  them  are  making  for  the 
shore  !  " 

The  man  called  Mustafa,  a  cunning, 
wizened,  brown  personage,  approaches, 
and  claims  the  gentleman's  attention. 
Meanwhile,  lanthe  observes  the  growing 
animation  of  the  scene — the  song  of  the 
Nile  boatman  is  heard  as  boat  after  boat 
shoots  past  the  motionless  dabeyah — and 
she  watches  the  long  strings  of  camels 
and  asses  winding  their  way  to  the 
landing-place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  She  raises  a  field-glass  to  her  eyes, 
and  again  I  mark  the  many-tinted  gleam 
of  the  opal  and  its  heart  of  flame.     She 
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observes  it  too,  as  she  lays  the  glass  down, 
and  is  idly  tuminj^  the  ring  about  in  the 
light  when  her  husband  approaches  her. 

"Our  invaluable  rascal  of  a  dragoman — 
what  a  scoundrel  and  treasure  that  Mustafa 
Ls ! — wants,  no  doubt  for  some  reason  of 
his  own,  to  persuade  ns  to  put  off  our 
expedition  to  the  Pyramids,  until  after 
the  great  festival  which  comes  off  at  Cairo 
next  week.  It  seems  that  once  a  year 
the  Viceroy  sends  a  carpet,  which  these 
people  call  a  'kisweh,'  to  the  great  Mosque 
at  ilecca,  in  honour  of  the  Prophet,  and 
that  the  departure  of  the  Embassy,  con- 
veying the  precious  gift,  with  the  train  of 
pilgrims,  is  a  curious  spectacle.  What 
do  you  say?  It's  only  a  little  chanije  of 
programme,  Cairo  drst,  instead  of  the 
Pyramids." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

Again  he  leaves  her,  again  he  returns. 

"I  have  come  to  terms  with  Mustafn,. 
Ton  don't  forget  that  our  letters  must  be 
written  to-day  ?  What  a  nuisance  they 
are  !  But  I  must  not  complain  ;  they  are 
the  sole  interruption  to  onr  comfort. 
What  a  successful  notion  that  was  of 
mine,  lanthe,  that  we  should  pass  our 
honeymoon  on  the  Nile  !  " 

"  Honeymoon  !  I  don't  like  that  one 
English  word — that  one  English  idea — it 
measures  out  happiness,  it  cuts  up  love 
into  'portions,'  like  a  dejeuner  a  la  carte, 
of  different  flavours.  Besides,  it's  absurd. 
We  have  been  married  two  months  ;  our 
honeymoon  is  over.  Is  there  any  change  ?  " 

"  None."  He  looks  at  her,  meaning 
what  he  says.  "  None.  Ours  is  a  honey- 
moon that  will  last  for  ever." 

His  glance  falls  on  the  opal  ring. 

"Ah!  you  have  unpacked  your  jewel- 
case  at  length,  and  deign  to  wear  my  gift, 
although  it  is  not  antique,  and  must  clash 
with  your  notions  of  the  poetic  harmony 
of  jewels.  Scarabei  of  the  Pharaohs'  time, 
and  goldsmiths'  work  from  the  .Rue  do  la 
Paix — how  can  you  reconcile  them  to 
your  artistic  conscience  ?  " 

"  JIasily  enough.  I  forget  the  sotting  of 
my  ring,  and  think  only  of  the  opal.  How 
beautiful  it  is,  and  how  mysterious  !  The 
living  light  in  it  and  in  the  diamonds  have 
burned   there  long   before   the   Pharaohs' 

days.    They  say  an  opal "    She  stops, 

confusedly. 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  That  it  ia  '  un- 
lucky ?  '  " 

'•  Some  folly  of  that  kind.  I  don't 
believe  it ;  I  am.  not  supci*stitious  about 
such  things." 


"Of  course  not;  and  I  did  not  give  it 
to  you  until  after  ourmarriags,  remember, 
if  ever  you  feel  inclined  to  become  super- 
stitious. It  is  to  betrothed  lovers  that  the 
opal  is  of  evil  portent." 

"  Where  did  you  buy  this  ring,  Sir 
Hugh  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  buy  it.  I  should  have  told 
you  the  story  of  that  ring,  my  darling, 
when  I  gave  it  you,  only  that  I  was  bound 
to  wait  awhile.  The  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, and  I  will  tell  it  to  you  now." 

He  places  himself  on  the  deck  at  her 
feet,  leaning  on  his  right  elbow,  draws  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  holding  her  fingers, 
which  hang  over  his  shoulder,  in  his  left 
hand,  and  speaks  with  his  frank  face 
upturned  to  hers. 

"  Five  years  ago,  long  before  I  had  ever 
seen  you,  I  met,  in  Paris,  a  Neapolitan 
lady.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman  still, 
though  no  longer  young,  of  a  fierce,  pas- 
sionate nature,  uneducated,  imperious,  and 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  suffered  from 
some  bitter  oppression  in  the  past,  and  could 
live  only  in  wild  and  incessant  excitement 
in  the  present.  The  name  I  knew  her  by 
I  need  not  repeat ;  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
her  own.  I  met  her  in  society  which  I 
did  not  often  frequent,  and  which  I  should 
have  done  better  to  have  avoided  alto- 
gether ;  but  there  was  not  a  guardian 
angel  in  my  life  then,  lanthe.  I  have 
never  seen  in  man  or  woman  such  a  rage 
for  gambling  as  that  which  po.ssessed  this 
woman.  I  have  known  her  to  lose  and 
win  and  lose  again,  within  a  few  hours, 
a  sum  which  even  a  Russian  would  hold 
to  be  a  fortune.  Her  wealth  seemed  to 
be  as  inexhaustible  as  her  extravagance 
and  her  caprices.  Her  furs,  her  laces, 
and  her  jewels  wore  the  envy  of — well, 
of  the  demi-monde,  at  least,  and,  I 
daresay,  of  the  greater  ladies.  She  was 
not  vain  ;  her  passions  were  too  eager  and 
too  largo  for  the  smaller  vicei  ;  and  the 
homage  which  men  paid  to  her  exceeding, 
but  repellant,  beauty  by  their  admiration, 
and  women  by  their  detraction,  wearied 
her.  I  never  hoard  the  boldest,  the  mogt 
mendacious,  of  the  men  who  surrounded 
her,  boast  of  having  received  the  slightest 
encouragement  in  a  love  suit  from  her; 
and  I  once  heard  her  speak  of  lovo 
with  shuddering  abhorrence,  in  which 
I  am  convinced  that  she  was  sincere. 
This  was  vn  the  first  occasion  of  my 
meeting  her,  at  a  noi.sy  supper  after  a 
'  premiere '  of  one  of  Sardon's  plays. 
The  play  waa  of  the  fierce  order,  and  it 
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pleased  her.  She  declared  it  was  so 
natural — the  perfidy,  the  hatred,  and  the 
revenge  in  it !  But  the  love  !  That,  except 
as  the  soui-ce  of  the  others,  was  con- 
temptible, unworthy  of  the  attention  and 
the  jiatience  of  rational  creatures." 

"  What  a  horrible  mind  !  How  she 
must  have  shocked  you  !  " 

Sir  Hugh  smiles. 

"Not  so  much  as  you  think,  my  white 
lily.  I  had  heard  this  sort  of  thing  talked 
before,  and  I  have  beard  it  talked  since, 
though  not  with  the  fire  and  the  fervency 
of  her  speech — without  attachiag  much 
importance  to  it.  I  met  her  agaia;  she 
interested  though  she  did  not  please  me. 
People  talked  about  her,  and  set  absurd 
stories  afloat  respecting  the  origin  of  her 
wealth  :  one  of  them  had  it  that  she  was  a 
political  spy.  I  watched  her  reckless 
gambling  with  amazement.  lanthe,  the 
strange,  impetuous  woman— whose  beauty 
had  never  turned  my  head  for  an 
instant,  whose  character,  if  character  such 
impulses  and  excesses  could  be  called, 
was  eminently  antipathetic  to  me  — 
fell  violently  in  love  with  me.  She  did, 
indeed — giving  her  own  theories  the 
strongest  possible  contradiction  in  her 
own  person.  You  blush,  lanthe,  and  you 
frown.  You  blush  for  her  ;  but  you  need 
not  frown  at  me.  I  was  not  left  long  in 
ignorance  of  her  feelings,  and  I  had  the 
hardest  task  to  perform,  which  can  be  set 
a  gentleman— to  reject  a  woman's  love." 

"  How  did  she  bear  it  ?  " 

"  In  a  manner  which  amazed  me.  I  ex- 
pected a  whirlwind  of  reproach  and  fury, 
but  she  was  calm  and  dignified.  She 
ai5ktid  me  only  one  question :  Did  I 
love  another  ?  I  told  her — no.  We  met 
once  again,  at  her  request,  and  she  then 
gave  me  the  opal  ring.  '  You  will  not 
refuse  me  this  one  parting  prayer,'  she 
said,  '  fur  you  and  I  shall  meet  no  more. 
Keep  this  jewel  safely  until  you  love  some 
fair  woman,  pure,  and  loving,  and  noble, 
and  have  made  her  your  wife.  Give  her 
tlie  ring  as  a  bridal  gift,  but  until  your 
happiness  is  secure — until  the  newness 
of  love  has  grown  into  such  firm  trust 
tliat  you  can  tell  your  wife  the  story 
of  my  mistake  without  a  misgiving  do 
not  tell  her  that  story.  Let  her  wear 
the  jewel  always,  it  will  be  a  trophy 
the  more  for  her,  an  additional  tribute 
to  the  charms  which  shall  have  won  the 
prize  I  tried  for  in  vain.  Promise  me 
this.  Sir  Hugh  Trevor,'  she  added.  I 
promised.     She  rose,  said  quietly  as  she 


placed  the  ring  in  my  hands,  '  Keep  your 
word,  with  your  English  honour,  and  I 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  desire,'  and 
instantly  left  the  room.  I  never  saw  her 
since." 

Lady  Trevor's  face  is  very  grave,  as  she 
asks  him : — 

"Do  you  think  her  goodwill  was  sincere  ? 
It  seems  a  wild  and  romantic  kind  of 
generosity." 

"All  her  impulses  were  wild  and 
romantic  ;  but  while  they  lasted,  they  were 
sincere.  The  time  she  anticipated  has 
come;  our  happiness  is  secure,  and  now 
I  have  told  you  the  story.  Hence- 
forth you'll  always  wear  the  ring,  lanthe, 
will  you  not  ?  She  was  right,  you  know 
- — it  is  a  trophy  the  more." 

She  smiles,  not  quite  naturally,  and 
rises,  says  she  must  go  below  to  write 
her  letters ;  and  so  leaves  him.  I  see 
her  enter  the  long  low  cabin,  where  a 
female  attendant  awaits  her ;  and  her  first 
action  is  to  take  the  opal  ring  from  her 
finger,  and  place  it  in  a  jewel  box ;  I 
follow  the  opal  to  its  dark  resting-place, 
and  then  I  see  no  more. 

A  many-coloured  crowd  is  thi-onging 
into  an  open  space  in  Cairo.  It  pours 
through  the  ancient  gateways,  it  comes 
from  the  plains  beyond,  it  surges  around 
the  walls  of  a  citadel,  whose  gate,  of  the 
quaint  picturesque  architecture  of  Egypt, 
is  richly  hung  with  gorgeous  draperies 
which  are  grouped  under  a  golden  crescent; 
and  flanked  by  the  standard  of  the  Prophet. 
The  open  space  afiords  a  long  vista 
of  mosques  and  palm  patches,  and  one 
huge  building  throvss  a  gigantic  shadow 
over  the  immense  square,  where  soldiers 
are  drawn  up  on  guard.  Strong  excite- 
ment prevails  among  the  multitude,  which 
is  formed  of  men  of  many  nations  in  all 
varieties  of  costume,  from  the  most  gor- 
geous habilaments  cf  the  east,  to  the  plain 
dress  of  travelling  Englishmen,  with  white 
scarfs  twisted  round  their  straw  hats, 
which  look  out  of  place  beside  the  turbans 
and  the  tarbouches.  The  crowd  consists 
mostly  of  men  on  foot,  but  there  are  also 
throngs  of  women — in  the  invariable  blue 
Egyptian  robe,  with  strings  of  jewels  and 
coins  hanging  about  them — and  they  are 
wild  with  excitement  and  waiting.  Long 
trains  of  handsome  Cairene  asses,  cajiari- 
soned  in  many  colours,  and  mostly  ridden 
by  foreigners,  push  through  the  surging 
multitude.  Wild  harsh  music  accompanies 
and  accentuates   the   ceaseless  tumult  of 
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liumnn  voices,  tho  brnjing  o£  asses,  and 
the  giittiiniJ  grunt iiifj  of  tho  lumbering, 
bedei'kcd  canuls,  plodding  thoir  heavy 
way  among  the  masses.  A  roar  of  guns 
comes  from  the  citadel,  and  a  man's  voice 
says  in  English — 

"  The  procession  has  started  from  the 
Gate  of  Victory." 

It  is  Sir  Hugh  Trevor  who  speaks,  to 
lanthe.  They  have  taken  up  a  position 
in  the  great  square,  in  front  of  the  citadel, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  strong  escort. 
Mustafa  is  there;  and  the  Nubian,  in  his 
snowy  garments,  with  a  golden  girdle, 
holds  one  of  the'  crimson  tassels  which 
depends  from  the  head  gear  of  tho  fine 
dromedary — an  animal  of  pure  race  and 
great  price — on  which  lantho  is  seated. 
The  cumbrous  saddle  is  covered  with  a 
rich  crimson  cloth ;  over  which  the  folds 
of  a  white  and  gold  bnmoos  fall ;  the 
golden  lines  glitter  in  the  sun.  lauthe's 
face  is  almost  hidden  beneath  the  hood  of 
her  bumoos,  drawn  forward  over  the 
dusky  plaits  of  her  hair,  but  there  is  a  flush 
of  interest  and  excitement  on  her  cheek, 
and  her  deep  blue  eyes  scan  the  crowd 
eagerly.  As  she  sits  upon  tho  dromedary  in 
all  security,  her  hands  lie  crossed  in  her 
lap,  and  now  I  know  why  I  see  her  again. 
She  wears  the  opal  ring.  Close  to  the 
footboard  stands  Sir  Hugh,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  foremost  line  of  spectators, 
for  the  dromedary  is  placed  sideways,  and 
his  rider  faces  the  gate  of  the  citadel. 
The  great  procession  will  d;;file  close  to 
them. 

It  comes.  A  long  line  of  soldiery,  of  all 
arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
— wonderfully  barbaric  even  with  their 
discipline  upon  them — pass,  nmid  the  cries 
of  the  multitude  and  the  saintcs  of  tho 
guns,  preceding  the  Viceroy's  carriages, 
magnificent  in  feathers  and  gilding.  A 
moment  more  and  the  vast  niuhitudo 
burst  into  howls  of  ecstacy  as  two  wretched 
madmen  rush  by,  executing  hideous  gam- 
bols. The  crowd  is  restrained  by  a 
s([uadron  of  gorgeously  attired  horsemen, 
mounted  on  fiery,  yet  docile,  Arab  steeds, 
for  presently  there  is  a  desperate  rush 
of  fanatics  to  throw  themselves  under  the 
feet  of  tlie  white  dromedary,  draped  in 
cloth  of  gold,  which  now  advances,  bearing 
under  an  enormous  canopy  of  green  silk, 
glittering  with  jewels  and  gold,  the  Sacred 
Carpet.  Tho  dazzling,  barbaric  spectacle 
passes,  with  its  escort  of  half  naked 
musicians,  performing  deafening  noises, 
and  moantod  on   beautiful   dromedaries, 


painted  in  henna,  and  draped  in  coloured 
stuffs.  Amid  a  tremendous  clang  of  trum- 
pets, clash  of  cymbals,  and  roll  of  drnins, 
the  white  dromedary  halts  in  tho  middle 
of  the  square,  and  tho  procession  of 
the  pilgrims,  headed  by  tlieir  hideous 
Santon,  commences.  lanthe  turns  pale 
and  shrinks  as  the  horrible  fanatic  is 
openly  adored  by  the  frantic  multitude, 
and  the  women  kiss  and  fondle  his  drome- 
dary—an  infinitely  nobler  creature  than 
he.  Her  relief  is  evident  when  the  religions 
orgy  is  over,  and  the  long  train  of  rich 
pilgrims,  with  laden  camels,  and  every 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  journey, 
defiles  before  her.  There  is  but  little  talk 
between  her  and  Sir  Hugh  as  he  stands 
in  the  same  place  beside  her,  through  the 
long  hours ;  they  are  absorbed  in  seeing, 
and  hardly  notice  that  some  members  of 
their  own  escort  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  crowd  of  fanatics  and  rapturously 
worshipped  the  hideous  wretch  who  heads 
the  pilgrim  train.  When  the  poor  pilgrims 
— some  wearing  the  green  turban  which 
tells  that  they  have  performed  the  terrible 
task  already,  have  seen  Mecca  and  the 
Kaaba — come  plodding  by,  on  tho  first 
march  of  that  journey  on  foot  which 
must  mean  death  to  so  many,  tears 
glitter  in  her  eyes,  her  voice  trembles 
as  she  speaks  to  Sir  Hugh.  She  points 
with  one  outstretched  hand  to  an  aged 
man  with  bent  shoulders  and  feet  that 
falter  already  ;  and  on  that  hand  the  opal 
flashes  in  tho  burning  sun,  wcU-nigh 
intolerable  now. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  look  at  him  ;  look  at  his 
fixed,  abstracted  gaze.  He  is  mad,  and 
so  old  and  poor!  He  will  drop  down  in 
the  sand  and  die  !  " 

"  Probably,"  says  Sir  Hugh ;  "  but  he 
will  die  hapjjy  !  " 

The  crowd  has  pressed  around  them 
with  an  equal  pressure  all  this  time,  and 
has  had  little  attention  to  spare  for  tho 
compact  party  in  the  first  line.  Wilh  an 
exception  :  one  man  watches  lanthe  with 
unwavering  intcntuess,  not  to  be  distracted 
by  anything,  after  the  sacred  dromedary 
with  its  sacred  burden  has  passed  by.  The 
man  is  of  tho  lowest  class ;  ho  wears  the 
common  blue  garments  of  the  ass-drivcrs 
and  tho  water-carriers,  and  his  neck  and 
breast  are  bare.  In  his  sullen  face  there 
is  not  the  fanatic  glare  I  see  on  count- 
less faces  around,  but  there  is  some- 
thing frightfid  in  tho  avidity  of  the 
gaze  he  fixes  on  lanthe.  It  follows  her 
every  movement ;   when  she  points  with 
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the  ringed  hand,  his  eyes  pursue  the 
gesture.  When  the  procession  has  passed 
by,  when  the  vast  multitude  begins  to 
disperse,  and  lanthe's  dromedary,  with 
its  escort,  are  put  in  motion,  this  man 
follows  the  party  unobserved.  I  learn,  by 
the  conversation  between  Sir  Hugh  Trevor 
and  the  dragoman,  that  they  are  not  going 
on  board  the  dabeyah  at  once,  that  they  are 
going  to  remain  at  Cairo  until  their 
"  caravan  "  has  been  organised,  and  that 
Mustafa  is  immediately  to  devote  himself 
to  the  hiring  of  asses  and  drivers.  The 
Nubian  and  Mustafa  only  are  to  accom- 
pany Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Trevor  to  the 
Pyramids,  the  rest  of  their  retinue  are 
to  remain  with  the  boat.  lanthe  and 
her  husband  enter  the  hotel,  where  Euro- 
peans of  many  nations  congregate,  and 
then  I  see  no  more,  for  lanthe  goes  to 
the  bath,  and  the  ring  is  laid  aside. 
*  *  *  #  # 

Again  it  is  morning  in  the  east.  But 
I  see  no  yellow  river,  and  no  crowding 
craft.  A  vast  unequal  plain  stretches 
away  to  the  horizon,  a  plain  of  sand  and 
stones,  with  tracts  and  spots  of  roseate 
colour  diversifying  its  grey  dulness ;  a 
plain  on  which  sand-heaps  accumulate, 
shift,  and  change,  telling  everywhere 
of  ruin  and  of  burial;  a  plain  with  but 
one  green  glimpse  throughout  the  wide 
expanse  of  its  sandy  desolation.  It  is 
formed  by  a  great  sycamore  wliich  stands 
alone  in  the  sand,  and  three  tall  palms 
ranged  in  the  rear  of  it.  A  camp  is 
formed  beneath  and  around  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  beneficent  desert  trees. 
One  large  tent,  two  smaller  ones,  and  a 
group  of  animals,  one  of  them  lanthe's 
dromedary,  occupy  the  blessed  shade.  All 
the  customary  features  of  a  camp  are 
there  in  their  inimitable  picturesqueness, 
and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  large  tent 
stands  lanthe.  The  camels,  the  asses, 
and  the  drivers  are  all  feeding  after  their 
various  kind  and  fashion.  The  activity  of 
the  day  has  not  begun. 

Beyond  the  little  camp  lie  several  sand- 
hills, and  beyond  them  rises  the  colossal 
head  in  the  sand,  the  ancient  Sphinx, 
the  sleepless  advanced  guard  of  the  three 
great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  lanthe  can  see 
its  calm  face,  from  where  she  stands, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the 
face  "  with  a  smile  of  beatitude,  just 
dashed  with  irony."  Presently  a  man, 
one  of  the  ass  drivers  from  among  the 
group  under  the  trees,  comes  round  the 
tent,  and  addresses  her  in  an  obsequious 


manner.  She  answers  him  carelessly,  and 
he  retires  to  speak  with  Mustafa.  Sir 
Hugh  Trevor  comes  out  of  the  tent  and 
joins  lanthe. 

"  To  the  left,  below  that  little  patch  of 
stones,  I  will  have  the  tent  pitched  to-day," 
she  says ;  "  I  have  completed  the  profile 
of  the  Sphinx  on  the  desert  side,  perfectly. 
How  delicious  it  is  here,  Hugh." 

"  It  certainly  is,  but  I  am  getting  tired 
of  it.  It  is  all  very  well  if  one  is  going 
into  the  desert  in  earnest,  but  I  begin  to 
want  to  get  back  to  the  'Lady.'" 

"  Then  we  will  return  to-morrow.  I 
only  ask  for  this  one  day.  My  portfolio  is 
full  ;  and  I,  too,  long  for  the  boat  and 
the  river  again,  and  the  moving  panorama. 
You  might  tell  them  to  saddle  the  don- 
keys now." 

"  When  you  are  installed,  I  shall  take 
Mustafa  and  the  guns,  and  try  for  some 
birds.  The  Arabs  have  been  telling  me 
about  a  brackish  pool,  where  there  are 
some,  a  few  miles  from  here.  I  shall 
get  back,  I  daresay,  before  you're  tired." 

In  a  short  time  all  is  ready  for  the  start. 
A  handsome  Cairene  ass  is  laden  with  the 
light  canvas  tent,  the  easel,  the  folding- 
stool,  and  the  implements  which  form 
lanthe's  equipment,  and  a  second  is  saddled 
for  her  own  use.  Sir  Hugh  carefully  places 
her  in  her  saddle,  and  she  takes  the  bridle 
in  her  hand.  She  wears  a  plain  white 
dress,  and  a  brown  Arab  burnoos,  the  hood 
drawn  over  her  face.  As  she  lifts  the 
bridle  I  see  the  opal  ring  on  her  left 
hand,  and  I  take  note  of  the  intent  gaze 
which  the  man,  who  is  ready  to  attend 
her,  fixes,  not  upon  her,  but  upon  the 
jewel.  He  is  the  same  man  who  followed 
her  after  the  festival  of  the  departure  of 
the  Holy  Carpet ;  the  same  sullen,  slink- 
ing, debased  looking  man.  He  has  con- 
trived to  get  himself  hired  by  Sir  Hugh 
Trevor's  dragoman,  and  is  apparently  a 
selected  attendant  upon  lanthe.  I  under- 
stand why,  when  I  see  the  large,  sleek, 
well-cared-f  or  beasts,  which  are  his  especial 
charge.  Sir  Hugh  mounts  a  third  ass, 
and  the  little  cortege  starts  for  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  with  Tusuf,  the  ass-driver, 
and  AH,  the  Nubian,  in  attendance.  They 
halt  at  the  back  of  a  sand-hill,  near  the 
Sphinx,  which  shuts  out  the  camp  from 
sight,  leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  to 
be  discerned  ;  and  is  only  a  few  hundreds 
of  yards  away  from  the  great  Pyramid. 
The  little  tent  is  quickly  set  up,  the 
easel  prepared,  and  lanthe  ready  to  set 
to  work  upon  the  drawing  which  is   to 
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complete  her  collection.  On  the  way  Sir 
Hiij^h  and  luntlio  have  talked,  as  lovers 
tiilk,  of  the  eternal  recollections  which 
they  shall  carry  away  from  Gizoh  ;  and, 
somewhat  .sadly,  as  the  tlieme  suggests,  of 
the  desolation  and  the  oblivion  of  count- 
less multitudes  of  the  human  race,  to  be 
read  in  the  scene  around  them.  The  faces 
of  the  two  are  solemn,  when,  after  he  has 
seen  her,  as  he  .said,  "  installed,"  Sir  Hugh 
takes  leave  of  lanthe.  The  eternal  face 
of  the  Sphinx,  reared  above  the  shifting 
ocean  of  sand,  seems  to  awe  tbem.  Abso- 
lute silence  is  around  them.  Yusuf  and  his 
donkeys  are  moving  slowly  away,  toward.s 
the  otlier  side  of  the  sand-hill,  where  they 
will  rest  in  a  scoopcd-out  hollow,  and  Ali 
has  withdrawn  to  the  back  of  the  tent, 
where  he  lies,  face  downwards,  on  his  folded 
arms,  perfectly  content. 

"  When  the  shifting  of  the  desert  face 
becomes  Irksome,  it  rests  one  to  look  at 
the  stillness  of  the  Sphinx, "says  Sir  Hugh, 
as  be  and  lanthe  stand  in  front  of  the 
mighty  watcher,  hand-in-hand. 

"Yes;  what  a  multitude  of  dead  it 
guards,  with  all  their  secrets." 

"  The  ancient  face  has  never  seemed  to 
me  so  mysterious  and  so  beautiful." 

Sir  Hugh  kisses  lanthe,  and  they  part. 
Sir  Hugh  takes  one  of  tho  donkeys  and 
rides  away  alone,  leaving  Yusuf  peacel'nlly 
slumbering  bftween  the  other  two,  with  a 
few  dates  and  a  leathern  bottle  filled  with 
water  for  his  sustenance  during  the  sultry 
day. 

lanthe  has  been  at  work  two  hours,  and 
the  stillness  around  is  all  unbroken.  No 
caravan  is  within  sight;  the  Pyramids,  so 
oft€n  the  scene  of  a  vulgar-enough  bustle, 
are  as  solitary  as  their  ancient  dead.  Ali 
has  strolled  a  little  w.ay  from  the  tent,  but 
not  beyond  his  mistress' sight,  or  the  range 
of  her  voice.  Yusuf,  the  ass  driver,  hidden 
from  the  observation  of  both  by  the  shoulder 
of  the  sand-hill,  is  engaged  in  a  strange 
employment.  He  is  apparently  deepening 
the  floor  of  the  scooped-out  hollow  where 
his  fusses  lie,  with  their  noses  to  the  sand, 
lie  has  wrenched  a  shovel-shaped  iron 
stirrup  off  one  of  the  saddles,  and  is 
digging  in  the  sand  with  it  with  frantic 
haste,  flinging  the  shovelfuls  behind  him 
BO  that  they  form  a  little  hillock  which 
soon  hides  his  spare  bending  frame.  At 
length,  his  work  is  done,  and  he  pauses 
to  contemplate  it.     I  hear  him  speak  : — 

"  Deep  enough,  and  wide  enough.  And 
now,  to  find  him,  the  good  Ali,  tlie  faithful 
Ali ;  no  fear  of  his  coming  to  sec  what  I  was 


doing;  ho  would  not  stir  so  far  from  her 
side.  '  With  Ali  she  could  never  be  afraid.' 
It  is  a  big  price  for  the  jewel,  but  it  must 
be  paid,  and  the  first  proof  I  shall  have  of 
the  luck  it  will  bring  mo  will  bo  the  safety 
and  success  of  this  deed.  My  father  was  a 
wise  man,  and  he  told  me  there  could  conio 
no  luck  to  him  who  did  not  possess  a  jewel 
of  the  kind  sacred  to  the  month  of  his 
birth.  I  was  born  in  the  month  of  the 
opal,  and  all  my  life  I  have  had  no  luck 
because  I  never  could  buy  or  lay  hold  of 
an  opal.  When  the  jewel  flashed  on  this 
woman's  hand,  even  as  she  turned  with  her 
insolent  Christian  disgust  from  the  holy 
Santon, favourite  of  Allah,  the  Prophet  sent 
luo  the  inspiration.  I  knew  it  should  be 
mine;  I  knew  that  my  luck  had  come.  The 
opal  will  bring  it;  I  have  waited  for  it  for 
many  years.  Next  year  I  shall  make  the 
Imj,  and  win  the  highest  paradise.  It  would 
have  been  vain  to  have  started  without  my 
luck." 

Yusnf  speaks  dreamily,  wagging  his 
head  from  side  to  side  ;  and  in  his  sullen, 
wizened  face  there  is  a  half-crazy  look,  as 
of  one  who  is  part  fool,  part  fanatic,  but 
completely  a  base  and  unscrupulous 
ruffian.  He  feels  in  his  girdle  for  a  moment, 
gives  a  silent  nod  of  satisfaction,  glides 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  sand-hill  which 
hides  lanthe's  tent  from  him,  and  steals 
to  the  back  of  the  tent.  There  he  lays 
himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  wriggling 
up  to  the  canvas  rim  like  a  serpent,  he 
gently  lifts  the  edge  of  it,  and  peeps  in. 
lanthe  is  seated  before  her  easel,  absorbed 
iu  her  painting.  The  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  the  Ancient  Watcher  in  the  desert 
is  growing  under  her  hand ;  her  head  is 
bent  forward  in  a  pause  of  contemplation 
of  her  work.  Her  left  hand,  holding  her 
palette,  hangs  by  her  side,  ami  on  it  glitters 
the  opal  ring.  There  is  a  fiendish  beauty 
in  the  jewel,  in  its  stre.'iks  of  vivid  green, 
of  faint  violet  and  yellow,  and  in  the  tongue 
of  flame  that  leaps  up  in  the  heart  of  it. 
The  glance  of  the  grovelling  hidden  spy 
passes  beyond  the  figure  of  lanthe,  through 
the  doorway  of  tho  tent,  in  search  of  Ali. 
The  faithful  Nubian  does  not  lie,  as  Yusuf 
expects,  in  the  doorway ;  he  is  at  some 
distance  from  tho  tent,  and,  to  see  him, 
lanthe  would  have  to  rise  and  hold  back 
the  curtains.  Yusuf,  having  satisfied  him- 
.solf  on  all  points  of  his  enquiry,  softly  drops 
tho  canvas  rim,  and  glides  away  from  the 
tent  as  noiselessly  as  he  approached  it.  Ho 
nears  Ali,  by  a  wide  circuit,  and  comes  np 
with  the  Nubian  as  he  lies  in  his  favourite 
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attitude,  face  downwards;  liis  bead  and 
neck  sheltered  by  the  thick  folds  of  liis  snowy 
turban,  and  the  hilt  of  bis  yataghan  show- 
ing at  bis  side,  where  it  protrudes  from  bis 
girdle.  For  all  bis  lazy  attitude,  the  Nubian 
is  not  sleeping ;  be  starts  to  bis  feet  as 
Tusuf  approaches,  and  utters  a  gruil  kind 
of  recognition. 

"The  day  wears,"  says  Tusuf.  "Tbink- 
est  thou  we  shall  soon  return  to  the  camp? 
One  of  my  beasts  is  sick.  I  think  it  has 
eaten  or  some  poisonous  weed.  It  is  ill 
luck,  for  it  is  the  handsomest  and  the 
strongest  of  them,  even  the  ass  which  the 
lady  rides.  Thou  art  somewhat  of  a 
leech  :  wilt  thou  come  and  look  at  the 
poor  beast  ?  " 

Ali  scans  the  surroundiDg  plain.  There 
is  not  a  human  being  near.  Ho  can  discern 
some  indistinct  forms  in  the  neighboui-hood 
of  the  second  pyramid,  but  they  are  too  far 
off  to  suggest  the  reasonable  idea  of  possible 
harm  to  his  mistress.  The  inconvenience 
of  a  sick  beast  of  burthen  may  be  con- 
siderable; be  wUI  go  and  look  at  the 
animal,  though  it  involve  his  losing  sight 
of  the  tent  for  a  few  minutes.  So  he 
signifies  an  ungracious  assent,  and  the  two 
men  strike  across  the  sand  plain  away 
from  the  tent,  and  tm'n  the  shoulder  of 
the  sand-hill.  They  exchange  but  few 
words  until  they  are  close  upon  the  asses, 
whose  bridles  are  tied  together.  Then 
Ali  snys, 

"  Which  is  the  beast  that  aUeth  ?  I  see 
nothing  amiss  with  either  of  them." 

"It  is  that  one,"  Tusuf  answers,  drawing 
near  to  Ali,  and  stretching  out  bis  band 
as  though  to  indicate  the  animal,  so  that 
it  is  on  a  line  with  All's  shoulder. 
There  is  a  keen-edged  dagger  in  the  hand, 
and  in  an  instant  it  is  plunged  into  All's 
back,  below  the  shoulder-blade,  piercing  the 
heart  from  behind,  with  an  aim  so  fell  and 
true,  that  Ali  drops  down  upon  bia  face 
upon  the  sand,  stone  dead,  with  no  more 
utterance  than  a  deep  sob,  half  groan,  half 
cry.  Quick  as  thought  the  murderer 
snatches  the  turban  from  the  dead  man's 
bead,  and  drags  the  limp  body  over  the 
few  yards  of  sand  between  the  spot  where 
be  stands  and  the  hole  which  is  to  be  its 
grave.  In  those  few  seconds  the  white 
garments  of  the  corpse  are  soaked  in 
blood,  and  as  Tusuf  drags  it  past  the 
animals,  they  struggle  up,  snorting  and 
terrified.  Ho  pushes  the  body  into  the 
bole,  and  thinly  covers  it  with  sand,  all 
with  frantichaste  and  a  vehement  trembling 
of  bis  frame,  caused,  not  by  remorse  or  fear, 


but  by  fierce  frantic  excitement.  When  this 
is  done  he  snatches  up  the  dead  man's 
turban,  and  stands  for  a  moment,  drawing 
the  ends  of  the  strong  white  cloth  evenly 
together.  Now  be  grasps  the  centre  with 
both  bands,  and  makes  a  quick  turn  out- 
wards with  them.  "  I  have  not  forgotten 
it,"  he  mutters,  as  be  turns  them  in  again, 
making  the  knuckles  of  each  meet ;  and 
once  more  goes  in  the  direction  of  lantbe's 
tent. 

The  sun  is  high  and  fierce  now;  bis 
rays  strike  the  distant  Pyramids,  and  the 
crouching  Sphinx,  and  the  many-coloured 
sands,  with  a  burning,  shimmering  light, 
and  the  air  is  full  of  vibrating  radiance, 
lanthe  has  left  her  seat  in  front  of  her 
easel,  and  is  iu  the  act  of  pouring  water 
from  a  gourd  into  a  silver  cup  which 
hangs  by  a  silver  chain  from  her  gu'dle, 
when  the  darkening  of  the  doorway  of  the 
tent  causes  her  to  turn  half  round.  She 
has  not  time  to  recognise  Tusuf,  or  to 
utter  a  sound,  before  he  springs  upon  her 
with  a  bound  like  a  tiger's,  and  bears  her 
irresistibly  to  the  earth.  As  she  falls 
violently,  face  downwards,  the  turban  of 
her  faithful  servant  does  its  deadly  work 
in  the  hands  of  her  murderer.  He  slips 
the  thick  folds  round  her  neck,  twists  bis 
hands  behind  her  head,  and  chokes  her 
with  a  dexterous  rapidity  worthy  of  a 
Thug. 

Then  Tusuf,  leaving  the  twisted  cloth 
as  it  is,  pulls  the  corpse,  without  so  much 
as  a  glance  at  the  face,  so  beautiful  a  few 
seconds  before,  into  a  sitting  position,  and 
propping  it  up  between  the  bench  and  the 
easel,  strips  it  of  its  few  ornaments.  They 
consist  of  the  silver  cup  and  chain,  a  locket 
with  a  miniature  likeness  of  Sir  Hugh — 
on  which  the  pious  Mussulman  spits,  not- 
withstanding his  fierce  haste — and  the  opal 
ring. 

"  My  luck,  my  luck,"  be  murmnrs,  "  at 
last,"  as  be  lifts  the  heavy,  swollen, 
purple  baud,  distorted  in  the  death 
pang,  and  tries  to  pull  the  ring  off 
the  crookened  finger.  What  a  splendid 
jewel  it  is  that  flashes  within  the  circle  of 
diamonds,  with  its  green  and  violet  gleams, 
and  the  red  flame  at  its  heart,  with  all  tlie 
good  fortune  of  a  lifetime  for  Tusuf  im- 
prisoned in  it  too  !  But  the  purple  flesh 
swells  up  above  and  below  it,  and  the  ring 
will  not  come  off.  So  Tusuf  hacks  at  the 
finger  with  bis  knife,  and  when  be  has 
severed  it  from  tho  hand,  thrusts  it,  with 
the  weapon,  into  bis  pouch ;  and,  after 
one  cautious  look   round  from  the  door- 
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way  of  tlio  tent,  steals  out  exultant.  All 
is  still;  the  dim  ligurea  in  the  distance 
come  no  nearer,  and,  save  for  the  little 
group  under  the  shadow  of  the  sand-hill, 
there  is  not  a  sign  of  life  in  the  plains  of 
Gizeh. 

I  follow  the  man  in  whose  posocssion  is 
the  ring.  He  returns  to  the  shelter  where 
the  asses  are,  where  All's  sand-grave  is,  and 
muttering  fiercely  with  a  horrible  satisfac- 
'tinn  all  the  time,  he  again  scrapes  away  the 
sand  for  about  the  space  of  a  foot  above  the 
breast  of  the  corpse,  and  casts  into  the  hole 
the  severed  finger  of  his  second  victim,  the 
locket,  and  the  silver  cup  and  chain.  He 
will  keep  no  meaner  gems  than  the  one 
object  of  his  desire,  to  risk  detection 
through  them :  not  for  these  has  he  thus 
dared.  No,  they  shall  lie  in  the  desert 
with  Ali  the  Nubian,  who  will  be  the 
accused  one,  whose  tui-ban  will  ^e  found, 
the  instrument  of  the  crime,  and  who  will 
be  sought  for  vainly  far  and  wide,  while 
Yusuf  goes  unsuspected  under  the  charm 
of  his  "  luck."  He  piles  the  sand  high 
upon  the  Nubian's  grave ;  he  replaces  the 
stirnip  on  its  leather,  and  fastens  the  Icja- 
tlicr  to  the  gaily  bedight  saddle  on  which 
Linthe  rode  that  morning.  When  he  has 
carefully  inspected  his  coarse  blue  gar- 
ments, and  satisfied  himself  that  they  are 
free  from  any  trace  of  blood,  he  has  one 
more  task  to  do.  He  carefully  rips,  with 
lean  dexterous  fingers,  the  lining  of  the 
pad  strapped  on  the  back  of  the  ass  which 
carried  the  tent  and  its  furniture.  It  is  of 
rude  structure,  stuffed  with  tow  and  raw 
cotton.  In  its  recesses  he  hides  the  opal 
ring,  after  a  long  and  rapturous  gaze  upon 
its  mysterious  lustre.  Then  he  sews  up 
the  lining  of  the  pad  with  a  thin  leather 
thong,  and  straps  it  on  the  back  of  the  docile 
beast,  which  rubs  its  fine  black  muzzle 
fondly  against  its  master's  arm ;  and,  obe- 
dient to  his  word  of  command,  lies  down 
in  the  sand  on  the  far  side  of  its  companion. 
B^^sides  his  turban,  Tusuf  has  robbed  the 
Nubian's  body  of  one  object  only.  It  is  a 
little  pouch  of  plaited  straw,  containing 
two  squares  of  a  greenish  paste ;  an  opiate 
drug  which  Ali  was  much  given  to  use, 
but  rarely  shared  with  any  of  hia  com- 
rades. "When  they  find  her,"  mut- 
tered Tusuf,  as  he  empties  the  con- 
tents of  the  bag  into  his  hand,  and 
tlings  the  little  pouch  out  on  the  plain 
as  far  as  his  arm  can  direct  it,  "  they 
will  come  this  way,  and  they  will  find  me 
in  the  third  heaven,  thanks  to  All's, rare 
hachieh.     By  the  prophet,  they  will  praise 


the  cunning  and  the  wisdom  of  Ali,  who 
sent  Yusuf  thither,  while  ho  had  such 
l>usiness  to  do."  Ho  stretches  himself  in 
the  sand,  his  feet  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  his  victim's  grave,  his  shoulders  sup- 
ported by  the  side  of  the  ass,  his  head 
resting  upon  the  pad,  just  above  its  hidden 
wealth,  the  opal,  with  its  gleams  of  green 
and  violet,  and  the  red  flame  at  its  heart. 
Then  he  swallows  the  drug. 

I  see  no  more. 

The  secret  of  Ali  the  Nubian  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Sphinx, 


THE  THIRD  ENTRY  IN  GEORGE 
HADDON'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

"  Can  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  can  see." 

She  touched  her  eyes  lightly  with  her 
finger-tips,  as  though  they  pained  her,  aud 
the  mesmerist  observed  her  anxiously. 

"  Does  it  hurt  or  weary  you  to  see  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  tired." 

"  Can  you  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
opal  otherwise  than  by  sight  ?  " 

"  I  can  read  anything  that  has  been 
written  concerning  it." 

"  Has  anything  been  written  ?  I  touch 
your  eyes  with  the  ring,  and  bid  you 
search." 

He  held  the  ring  pressed  upon  her  eyes 
for  several  minutes  while  she  kept  silence. 
At    length    she   removed    his    hand   aud 


There  is  a  castle  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  a  country  of  hills  and  streams, 
which  stands  farfrom  any  great  neigh  hours, 
with  only  a  village  near.  In  that  castle 
lives  a  lady,  quite  alone.  She  has  white 
hair,  and  a  proud,  sorrowful  face — not 
deeply  marked  by  years  as  yet,  but  full 
of  care.  She  rarely  goes  out  except 
when  on  errands  of  friendly  kindness 
among  the  villagers,  and  she  has  little 
communication  with  the  outer  world.  A 
silent  grandeur  pervades  tho  castle ;  an 
indefinable  air  of  waiting  is  perceptible 
in  the  lady's  face,  and  in  her  gentle, 
lingering  ways,  and  even  perceptible  also 
in  tho  manners  and  the  talk  of  the 
servants.  These  are  quiet  times,  but  there 
shall  bo  great  doings  when  Mr.  Drelin- 
court  comes  home.  JIauy  stalls  stand 
empty  in  the  stables  now,  but  they  sliall 
be  occupied  by  tidy  bits  of  horseflesh, 
when  Mr.  Drelincourt  comes  home.  The 
great  drawing-room — a  noble  apartment, 
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with  mirrors  and  chandeliers  which  were 
the  talk  of  the  country  when  the  last 
bride  (that  pale,  white-haired  lady  with 
the  waiting  looks)  was  brought  home,  is 
covered  up  with  brown  holland,  and 
yellow  canvas-muslin,  and  never  entered 
save  by  the  housemaids.  It  shall  shine 
gloriously  and  be  filled  with  a  gorgeous 
company  when  Mr.  Drelincourt  comes 
home  !  He  has  been  away  for  a  long  time, 
and  nobody  knows  why — nobody,  that  is, 
except  his  mother,  who,  if  there  be  a 
secret  in  the  matter,  keeps  it. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Drelincourt 
in  the  library ;  it  is  fitted  into  the  panelling 
of  the  wall  above  the  writing-table  which 
his  mother  uses.  She  passes  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  that  spacious,  some- 
what solemn  room,  where  the  shadows 
gather  in  the  evening  about  walls  lined 
with  books  in  many  languages,  and 
which  represent  a  large  proportion  of  all 
literature.  Mr.  Drelincourt  is  a  hand- 
some man,  if  his  portrait  tell  the  truth — 
a  brave,  bright  young  Englishman,  of 
upright,  stalwart  frame,  and  a  face  which 
unites  frankness  and  gallantry  of  expres- 
sion to  beauty  of  feature.  Bright,  fearless, 
happy  eyes,  dark  blue  in  colour,  look  out 
from  the  canvas  from  beneath  a  broad 
forehead,  crowned  with  dark,  thick,  short 
curls ;  and  the  smile  on  the  lips  and  in 
the  eyes  is  the  smile  of  a  man  who  is  trne, 
and  tender,  and  bold.  A  son  for  any 
mother  in  the  world  to  be  proud  of  is  Mr. 
Drelincourt,  if  his  portrait  tell  truth. 

In  the  spaciousness  of  the  library,  a 
circle  of  dusk  surrounds  the  centre  of 
light  formed  by  the  wide  hearth  with  its 
blazing  logs,  the  old  marble  mantelpiece 
whereon  tall  wax-lights  burn,  the  table  with 
its  shaded  reading-lamps,  and  the  great 
velvet  chair  in  which  the  lonely  lady  of 
the  castle  is  half  hidden.  It  is  Christmas- 
tide,  and  there  is  stir  out  of  doors  ;  but 
the  customary  silence  of  Lynne  Castle  is 
untroubled  by  the  seasonable  liveliness. 
The  merriment  and  good  cheer  which  are 
permitted  to  the  undiminished  retinue  of 
servants,  with  so  little  to  do,  come  not 
nigh  their  mistress.  She  is  passing  her 
Christmas  Eve  with  her  son's  portrait  and 
her  son's  letters  from  the  foreign  lands 
whither  he  has  resorted,  for  all  her  company. 
For  what  ?  On  the  writing-table  there  lies 
a  miniature,  open ;  it  is  the  likeness  of  a 
young  girl.  She  has  a  fair  face,  with 
golden  hair  closely  braided  in  a  classic 
fashion,  deep  brown  eyes,  and  a  complexion 
of  a  warm   tint,   such,   as    seldom   goes 


with  the  fairness  of  Northern  women,  bnt 
is  a  beauty  proper  to  the  South.  A  bundle 
of  letters  lies  beside  the  miniature,  and  on 
Mrs.  Drelincourt's  lap  is  a  manuscript 
which  she  has  been  reading  this  Christmas 
Eve.  She  has  concluded  its  perusal  now, 
and  lies  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes 
raised  to  the  portrait  of  her  son ;  in  her 
face  there  is  hope — on  her  mutely  moving 
lips  there  are  prayers. 

The  speaker  paused,  and  sighed  deeply. 
The  mesmerist  besought  my  silence  by  an 
expressive  glance.  After  some  minutes 
he  again  spoke  : 

"  Can  you  read  that  manuscript  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  so,  then." 

She  read : — 

I  obey  'you,  my  dear  mother ;  I  record 
for  you  the  story  of  my  love.  I  make 
that  clear  to  you  which  has  hitherto 
been  vague,  because  I  could  not  yet  bear 
to  look  into  its  depths  of  misery  myself. 
Time,  and  such  submission  as  I  could  bring 
my  rebellious  heart  to,  have  availed ;  I  can 
tell  you  all  now  ;  I  can  even  contemplate 
returning  to  the  old  scenes,  though  never 
to  the  old  light-heartedness  with  which  I 
once  moved  amid  them.  It  is  fitting  that 
you  should  know  all  before  we  meet ;  and 
so  I  write  the  story  of  my  stay  in  Venice. 

It  links  itself  by  a  strong  association 
with  my  sojourn  in  the  East ;  for  it  was  at 
Alexandria  that  I  met  Paolo  D'Oria,  of 
whom  you  have  already  heard.  He  was 
on  his  M'ay  home,  after  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  we  met  at  the  house  of  the 
Italian  Consul.  He  had  pleasant  manners, 
the  brightness  and  courtesy  of  his  nation, 
and  tastes  which  harmonised  with  mine. 
We  struck  np  something  more  than  ac- 
quaintance on  our  first  meeting,  we  agreed 
to  visit  the  bazaar  in  company  on  the 
following  day,  for  a  common  purpose — 
to  buy  souvenirs  for  friends  at  home. 
In  the  course  of  our  proceedings  we 
found  our  way  to  the  jewellers'  quarter, 
and  there  we  passed  some  time,  looking 
at  many  beautiful  things  which  we  could 
not  buy ;  and  I  discovered  that  my  com- 
panion was  learned  in  gems.  In  a  dark, 
mean  little  shop,  where  the  merchant  might 
have  been  the  original  of  any  of  the  peojile 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  we  saw  some  good 
turquoises  and  several  fine  strings  of 
amber.  D'Oria  and  I  had  selected  some 
specimens  of  each  when  the  jewel  merchant 
directed  our  attention  to  an  opal  ring  of 
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extromo  beauty.      Tho  jewel  filled  Paolo 
D'Oria  with  admiration  ;  ho  declared  it  to 
bo  the  finest  of  its  size  that  he   had  ever 
seen,  and  a  dead  bargain  at  tho  price  asked 
for   it.      Tho    settingr,    in   diamonds,    was 
European — French,  IJ'Oria  said;  and  we 
wondered    how   the    riuc;    had    found    its 
way   to    tho    sliop   in    Alexandria,  where 
there  was  no  other  article  of   European 
workmanship.      My    dragoman    enquired 
of    tho    jewel    merchant,    and    was    told 
that    there    was    a    strange-enough    story 
attached   to   the   ring.     In   the   preceding 
year,    when  the  pilgrims   were   returning 
from    Mecca,    one   among  the  poorest  of 
them    (a    man    named    Yusuf)    who    fell 
sick  by  the  wayside  not  far  from  Cairo, 
and  was    tended    by    a    brother    pilgrim, 
who  lingered  with  him  when  he  could  go 
no  farther,  and  gave  him,  of  his  scanty 
provision,    food    and   water.       The    hadji 
died,  having,  just  before  he  expired,  revealed 
to  his  friend  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
unsuspected  wealth.      It  consisted  of   an 
opal  ring,   which  tho  wretched  man  had 
secreted    on    his    person    while    its    price 
would  have  made  him  rich,   and  though 
privation  and   hardship  wero  the  causes  of 
his  mortal  illness.     The  hadji  had  neltlicr 
wife  nor  child  ;  a  solitary  dying  creature, 
save  for  his  friend,   to  whom  he  answered 
when  he  asked   him  why  he  had  not  sold 
the  jewel,  that  he  could  not — he  was  born 
in  the  month  of  the  opal,  and  it  was  his 
"luck."     But  he  bade  his  friend  take  it 
when  he  should  be  dead,  and  do  with  it  as 
he  pleased.     The  man  sold  the  ring  to  our 
jewel    merchant.      The    story    interested 
Paolo   d'Oria. 

"  October  is  the  month  of  the  opal,"  he 
said.  "My  sister  Beatrice  was  born  in 
October;  she  ought  to  wear  the  jewel 
of    her  natal   month.       I   will   buy    the 


But  when  he  came  to  bargain  with  the 
jewel  merchant,  he  found  that  the  price 
set  upon  the  ring  was  too  high. 

"I  am  not  rich  enougli,"  he  said,  with 
an  easy,  frank  smile.  "Beatrice  must  go 
witliout  her  amulet,  or  weiir  a  humbler 
one."  Then  seeing,  in  his  quick,  Italian 
way,  that  I  wished  to  buy  tho  ring,  but 
was  restrained  by  a  doubt  of  the  good 
taste  of  doing  so,  he  said,  "  Pray  buy  It, 
Mr.  Drelincourt ;  don't  let  us  both  lose  it. 
It  is  really  a  8j)lendid  specimen,  and  tho 
story  of  it  is  worth  remembering  for  iU 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  fanaticism  of 
the.se  people  of  tho  East." 

I  bought  the  opal  ring,  and  he  chose  some 


less  costly  gifts  for  his  mother  and  his 
sister.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay ;  and 
when  I  left  by  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  for 
Malta,  D'Oria  and  I  parted  with  an 
understanding  that  when  my  roving  com- 
mission should  take  me  to  Venice,  I  would 
lot  him  know  of  my  arrival.  You  know 
all  about  the  intervening  six  months.  I 
pass  on  to  the  time  when  I  redeemed  my 
promise  ;  I  pass  on  to  the  time  which  has 
set  its  mark  upon  my  life. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  been  more  than  a 
week  in  Venice  that  I  left  my  card,  with 
the  address  of  my   hotel  upon  it,  at  the 
Palazzo  D'Oria.    The  wonderful  dream-like 
enchantment  of  the  City  of  the   Sea,  its 
"insupportable   glory,"   and  the   "unsub- 
stantial magic"  of  it,  took  such  possession 
of   me,   that   I    could    not    have   endured 
companionship.      I  felt  I   must  be  alone 
until    "  the   new  sensation,  new  memory, 
and  new  mind,"  which  are  the   gifts   of 
Venice  to   those  who  come    to    her  with 
eyes  to   see  and  soul  to  feel  her  beauty, 
had  become  a  less  strange  and  overwhelm- 
ing experience.      When  at   length  I   saw 
Paolo,    I   found   him    even    a    pleasauter 
companion  than  before,  for  he,  unlike  most 
of  his  fellows,  was  versed  in  the  history 
of  Venice,  proud  of   her  ancient  renown, 
and   enamoured  of  her  deathless  beauty. 
After  a   whole   day   passed   together,   we 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  Palazzo  D'Oria, 
where   I    was   received    by   the    marchese 
(his  father)  and  the  marchesa  (his  mother) 
with   much   distinction  as  Paolo's  friend. 
These  CTCclleut  people  regarded  their  son's 
tastes  with  no  little  wonder,  and  without 
any  sympathy;  but  they  were  proud  of  him. 
That  night,  the  vision  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  faded  from  my  brain,  the  spell  of 
Venus  was  loosened  from  my  heart,  super- 
seded by  a  fairer  vlsioc,  by  a  more  potent 
spell.      Look  upon  the  picture  which  will 
reath  you    with    this,    and    you    will    see 
a   faint    presentment   indeed    of    Beatrice 
D'Oria,  but  something  like  the  girl's  face 
that  beamed  upon  me  in  the  old  Veneti.in 
palace.     Tho  eyes  and  the  mouth  are  like, 
but  where  is  the  light  of  the  eyes,   where 
is  the  sweet  flashing  smile  dispersing  tho 
pensivencss  of  the  mouth  into  the  svvw  test 
gaiety  ?     I  need  not  describe  her  further 
— indeed,  I  could  not,  though  I  can  never 
forget   the    soft   graciousness,    the    noblo 
modesty  of  her  manner  to  her  brother's 
friend,  her  girlish  interest  in  our  talk  of 
our  travels,  and  her  arch  detection  of  us 
when    we    told    her    "travellers'    talcs." 
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Late  in  the  evening  the  marchesa  received 
a  few  visitors,  among  them  a  gentleman 
of  middle-age,  who  reminded  me,  in  com- 
plexion, in  expression,  in  all  but  costume,  of 
one  of  Titian's  portraits.    II  Conte  Alberto 
dei  Cerutti  was,  I  learned,  a  Milanese  of 
ancient  family  and  good  fortune — for  an 
Italian.     No  doubt  he  had  been  eminently- 
handsome   in   his  youth,  but  cold,  crafty 
lines  about  his  brow  and  his  mouth  which 
must    have    been   there   even    then,    and 
in    his    black    eyes   there   was   a    sleepy 
fierceness  pecuharly  repulsive  to  me.    He 
mingled  easily  with  the  general  company, 
and,    though    I    observed    that    he   was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  marchese 
and  marchesa,  I  never  saw  him  approach 
Beatrice   after   his    first  formal   greeting, 
nor  did  he,  whUe  I  remained  in  the  saloon, 
join  in  the  conversation  which  Paolo  and 
i  carried  on  with  her.      I  remember  little 
that   passed,    nor    does   it   matter.       The 
Carnival  was  drawing  near,  and  both  Paolo 
and   Beatrice  were  full  of  its  anticipated 
delights.     It  was  to  be  a  very  good  Carni- 
val, the    nobility  intended  to  join  in  aU 
its  enjoyments,  and  the  ancient  fame   of 
the  Venetian  fancy  balls  was  to  be  revived 
by    great   entertainments   to  be  given  by 
oflicia]  personages,   and  by   many  of  the 
leaders   of  private  society,  Venetian  and 
foreign.      I    should   have    cards    for    the 
balls,  Paolo  said;  and  he  and  I  must  plan 
our    costumes   together.      I    thought   his 
beautiful   sister  looked   pleased  _  when   he 
said  this ;  I  thought  the  animation  of  her 
manner    increased.       There    was    special 
mention  of  a  ball  to  be  given  by  a  Polish 
princess,  who  owned  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  old  palaces,   and  lived  in  a  stylo  of 
great  maguifience  at  Venice  for  a  portion 
of  each  year. 

"I  shall  wear  my  turquoises  and  niy 
amber  beads  at  Princess  Levinsky's,"  said 
Beatrice.  (She  and  her  brother  spoke 
French  with  me.)  "They  will  go  well 
with  my  Romaic  costume,  and  I  have 
never  worn  them  yet." 

"Yon  remember  the  things  she  is  speak- 
ing of,"  said  Paolo,  "  and  about  the  famous 
opal.     Have  you  the  ring  ?  " 

"  I  have  it  here  ;  but  I  have  never  worn 
it.     It  is  too  showy  for  a  man's  ring." 

"  What  is  it,  an  opal  ?  The  most 
lipautiful  of  all  jewels !  "  said  Beatrice. 
Then  we  told  her  the  story  of  our  purchases 
at  Alexandria,  and  she  declared  that  I 
must  positively  wear  the  ring,  in  some 
fashion,  in  my  Carnival  costume.  I  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Beatrice  D'Oria  before 


I  took  leave  of  her  that  night.  She  realised 
my  ideal  of  beauty  and  of  charm. 

I  pass  over  the  ensuing  days.  They 
were  full  of  intoxicating  pleasure  to  me— 
pleasure  in  the  beautiful  city,  in  the  strange 
water-streets,  in  the  gorgeous  sunsets,  in 
the  wondrous  atmosphere  of  poetry  and 
romance,  in  the  companionship  of  Paolo 
D'Oria  (who  was  as  good  as  his  word  about 
providing  for  my  Carnival  diversions),  but, 
above  all,  in  the  love  which  grew  daily, 
and  to  which  I  gave  myself  up  utterly.  I 
knew  nothing  of  Italian  social  life,  I  never 
looked  below  the  suxface ;  I  only  knew  that 
with  the  sanction  of  her  parents  and  her 
brother,  I  passed  several  hours  of  every 
day  in  the  society  of  Beatrice  D'Oria  ;  and 
that,  though  I  was  not  a  moment  alone 
with  her,  I  was  not  prevented,  either  overtly 
or  covertly,  from  talking  with  her  in  a  lan- 
guage which  neither  her  parents  nor  their 
guests  understood.  With  one  exception — 
Count  Alberto  dei  Cerutti,  spoke  French  ; 
but  he  disliked  the  exercise  of  that  ac- 
complishment, Paolo  told  me,  and  avoided 
it.  To  me  he  rarely  spoke  at  all,  though 
we  met  every  evening.  But  Count  Alberto 
did  not  share  the  general  propensity  of 
his  countrymen  for  late  hours,  and  when 
Paolo  and  I  arrived  at  the  Palazzo  d'Oria, 
we  frequently  found  his  gondola  in  wait- 
ing, and  met  the  count  himself  coming 
do'wn  the  wide  marble  steps  overhung  by 
the  balcony  where  Beatrice  loved  to  sit 
late  into  the  night.  On  these  occasions  the 
count  and  Paolo  would  exchange  a  familiar 
greeting,  but  with  me  Count  Alberto  never 
went  beyond  a  grave  and  formal  bow. 

One  Sunday  morning,  a  week  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Carnival,  I  was  enjoying 
the  spectacle  of  which  I  never  weariod — 
the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  picturesque 
groups  who  traversed  it  and  entered  the 
wonderful  church  which  neither  pen  nor 
pencil  has  ever  portrayed,  or  ever  can 
portray.  The  people  came  and  went 
through  the  ever-open  doorways,  and 
as  I  watched  them  I  caught  sight  of 
Beatrice  D'Oria,  who  was  leaving  Ihe 
church,  attended  only  by  a  woman  ser- 
vant. I  advanced  and  saluted  her;  and 
in  the  quick  flush  which  suffused  her 
beautiful  face  I  read  more  than  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  sudden  meeting  under 
unusual  circumstances.  I  was  not  so 
ignorant  of  Ibilian  manners  as  to  venture 
on  detaining  her  long,  but  the  few 
minutes  of  our  incoherent  talk  were  price- 
less. Beatrice  loved  me;  might  I  not  hope 
that  her  parents  would  look  favourably  on 
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my  suit  ?  I  would  mako  it  known  to  them 
after  the  foriuallcst  fashion  of  their  own 
niannei-s  when  I  should  havo  learned  from 
I'aolo  what  that  fashion  was  ;  as  soon  as 
possible  after  I  should  have  received  from 
her  the  farther  assurance  which  I  must  con- 
trive to  procure. 

For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  at 
Venice,  I  did  not  see  Paolo  that  day.  Wo 
missed  each  other  by  a  series  of  accidents. 
When  I  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
Palazzo  D'Oria,  my  gondola  was  detained 
while  one  just  ahead  discharged  its  load 
at  the  marble  steps.  Two  persons  landed 
from  it :  Paolo  and  Count  Alberto.  I  had 
never  seen  them  together  before,  and  I 
experienced  an  unaccountable  sensation  of 
discomfort  at  the  sight.  It  was  not  simply 
fear,  or  su.spicion,  or  foreboding;  but  a 
mingling  of  the  three.  They  ascended  the 
steps,  and  entered  the  vestibule.  I  followed 
quickly,  and  reached  the  saloon  a  few  mo- 
ments laterthan  they.  The  marchesa,  Paolo, 
and  the  count  were  its  sole  occnpiints  ; 
and  all  three  were  visibly  discomposed  by 
my  enti-ance.  The  marchesa  received  me 
coldly,  the  count  made  me  his  usual 
grave  and  formal  bow,  and  Paolo,  after  an 
expression  of  suiprise  and  regret  at  the 
clever  manner  in  which  wo  had  contrived 
to  miss  each  other  all  day — I  easily  dis- 
cerned that  the  surprise  was  affected,  and 
the  regret  unreal — glanced  uneasily  at  the 
count,  and  said  no  more.  The  Count  Alberto 
came  to  myaid.  He  asked  the  quostioni  did 
not  dare  to  ask;  ho  enquired  for  Beatrice. 

"  She  is  indisposed,  and  keeps  her 
room,"  was  the  answer;  and,  as  she  made 
it,  the  marchesa  in  her  turn  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  count.  Then  came  another 
pause,  happily  broken  by  the  an-ival  of  the 
customary  visitors.  After  a  few  moments 
of  very  painful  indecision,  I  resolved  upon 
my  course  of  action.  I  mingled  with  the 
other  people,  aired  my  bud  Italian  in  a 
brief  dialogue  with  the  marchesa,  observ- 
ing Paolo  all  the  time,  and  when  he  left 
the  room — again,  to  my  surprise  and 
annoyance,  with  the  count — 1  ft)llowed 
them,  and  overtaking  them  on  the  steps, 
told  Paolo  I  wished  to  speak  with  him. 
"  To-night  ?  "  asked  Paolo. 
"To-night.  Now,  and  here,  if  yon  are 
not  going  away  with  the  count.  If  yon 
are — later — anywhere  you  please." 

Again  Paolo  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at 
the  count,  who  stood  aside  with  an  osten- 
tatious air  of  politely  suffering  an  inter- 
ruption, but  the  tone  of  Paolo's  voice  as  he 
answered  me  was  kind  and  cordial. 


"  I  shall  bo  back  in  five  minutes.  Wait 
for  me  in  the  balcony." 

They  passed  on  ;  I  re-entered  the  saloon, 
unobserved,  and  went  into  tho  balcony.  A 
shawl  of  striped  crimson  and  black  hun<T 
over  its  stone  front,  where  Beatrice  was 
wont  to  rest  her  fair  arms,  while  sho 
watched  the  lights  glimmering  in  tho 
canal,  and  tho  ilitting  of  the  silent 
gondolas. 

Within  the  promised  time  Paolo  joined 
me.  I  leaned  upon  the  balcony,  out  of 
hearing  of  the  people  in  the  saloon,  and 
came  to  tho  point  with  him  at  once. 

"  You  are  avoiding  me,"  I  said;  "some- 
thing has  come  between  us.  You  are  too 
true  a  gentleman  to  deny  it,  or  equivocate 
in  word  or  deed.  Is  the  reason  because 
you  have  discovered  that  I  love  your 
sister  ?  " 

"  I  have  discovered  that,"  he  answered, 
not  angrily,  or  offensively,  but  sadly;   "or 
rather,  I  have  been  told  it." 
"ByCerutti?" 

"  Oh,  my  poor  fellow  !"  Paolo  went  on 
in  the  impulsive  way  which  was  natural 
to  him,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
"you  Englishmen  are  so  much  in  earnest ; 
you  take  things  so  much  to  heart !  Beatrice 
has  been  betrothed  to  Cerutti  these  three 
years,  and  they  are  to  bo  married  after 
Easter  !  " 

*  *  *  *  # 

Paolo  came  with  me  to  my  hotel;  ho 
stayed  with  me  until  the  night  was  far 
spent;  he  was  kind,  compassionate, 
reasonable,  and  inexorable.  He  admitted 
at  once  that  he  as  well  as  Count  Alberto 
was  aware  that  I  had  won  tho  heart  of  tho 
beautiful,  innocent  girl,  who  had  never 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  possible  love  in  her  life 
before,  but  had  been  the  unresisting 
victim  of  a  bargain  whoso  terms  sho  did 
not  undci-atand.  She  had  come  to  know 
them  now,  and  she  might  wish — did  wish, 
no  doubt — to  break  the  bargain;  that,  how- 
ever, could  not  be.  The  family  honour  was 
pledged  to  tho  maintenance  of  tho  contract, 
and  it  mnst  bo  maintained.  He  excused  mo 
for  urging  tho  possibility  of  my  own 
suit  being  entertained,  in  consideration  of 
my  ignorance  of  Italian  social  customs 
and  family  government ;  but  ho  would 
not  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  pro- 
bable feelings  of  Beatrice,  or  consider  for 
a  moment  the  fact,  that,  as  an  affair  of 
interest,  I  had  more  to  offer  than  tho 
count.  He  listened  courteously  while  I 
explained  to  him  every  point  of  my  posi- 
tion;   but   he  returned  inexorably  to  his 
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own.  The  contract  must  be  fulfilled,  and 
wbile  I  remained  at  Venice  I  conld  not 
be  permitted  to  see  bis  sister.  There  was 
no  violence  or  nnkindness  in  all  this,  only 
a  calm  matter-of-fact  granting  of  all  the 
circumstances,  while  pi'oceeding  as  if  they 
did  not  exist.  This  quiet,  resolute  cruelty, 
might  well  have  deprived  me  of  all  hope, 
considering  that  I  had  no  promise,  no 
assurance  from  Beatrice  herself,  and  that 
she  was  an  Italian  girl,  under  the  tyranny 
of  such  social  customs  as  these  ;  but  it 
did  not  so  drive  me.  To  set  against 
despair  I  had  the  remembrance  of  Bea- 
trice's beautiful  face  as  I  had  seen  it  that 
morning,  and  I  had  the  evidence  of  the 
count's  jealousy.  The  two  conquered.  I 
knew  in  my  inmost  soul  that  she  loved 
me,  and  that  she  was  doomed  to  the 
misery  and  the  shame  of  a  loveless  mar- 
riage. To  know  this,  was  to  take  the 
resolution  which  I  formed. 

Paolo  and  I  parted  that  night  with 
mutual  cordiality,  and  I  fully  believe  he 
did  not  regard  the  matter  as  one  which 
need  make  any  diiference  between  him 
and  me.  We  should  meet  aa  usual  during 
my  stay  in  Venice,  though  he  said  frankly 
ib  would  be  better  I  should  not  present 
myself  at  the  Palazzo  D'Oria :  such  a 
course  would  only  lead  to  Beatrice's  being 
kept  in  a  kind  of  gentle  imprisonment 
until  my  departure.  I  allowed  him  to 
believe  that  I  accepted  my  fate,  and  would 
obey  his  injunctions; — but  when  I  left  the 
palazzo  that  night,  with  a  glove  which  I 
found  on  the  floor  of  the  balcony,  and 
which  I  knew  to  be  Beatrice's,  hidden  in 
my  breast — I  vowed,  if  resolution  and 
dexterity  could  accomplish  such  a  task, 
that  his  sister  should  be  saved  from  her 
cruel,  treacherous  Italian  suitor,  and  made 
as  happy  as  love  and  care  could  make  her 
in  my  English  home. 

You  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  I 
met  Beatrice  on  the  following  morning ; 
that  I  waited  for  her,  near  the  great 
church,  with  a  grave  apprehension  that 
this  time  her  mother  might  be  with 
her.  It  proved  to  be  unfounded  ;  Beatrice 
was  alone.  She  looked  pale,  ill,  and 
frightened.  This  was  no  time  for  hesi- 
taticm.  I  spoke  to  her  as  she  was  leaving 
the  church  ;  I  walked  by  her  side  across 
the  piazza.  Fate  favouied  us.  No  one 
whom  she  knew  was  thex-o,  and  I  was 
made  doubly  certain  of  two  things :  that 
she  loved  me,  and  that  she  abhorred  Count 
Alberto ;  but  I  .  learned  also  that  she 
regarded  her  marriage  with  him  as  inevit- 


able. She  protested  that  for  us  there  could 
be  no  hope.  I  tried  to  re-assure  her,  but  I 
had  no  time  for  argument  or  protestation. 
I  could  only  arrange  with  Beatrice  that 
she  should  send  her  attendant  to  meet  me 
at  a  certain  shop  at  a  certain  hour,  when  I 
would  meet  her,  and  give  her  a  letter  for 
her  mistress.  We  parted,  and  I  went  to 
my  hotel  to  write  the  letter. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  I  wrote  ;  in 
what  colours  I  painted  the  English  home 
to  which  I  would  take  her  if  she  would 
trust  herself  to  me  ;  the  future  happiness 
and  consideration  which  would  win  her 
parents'  pardon  and  ensure  their  content- 
ment. I  told  her  that  if  she  would  consent 
I  should  at  once  leave  Venice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  our  marriage  at  Genoa ; — it 
would  not  be  safe,  and  I  would  not  return 
until  the  day  before  that  which  we  should 
fix  for  our  flight.  The  maid  was  punctual 
to  her  appointment,  my  letter  reached 
Beatrice's  hands  safely,  and  her  reply  was 
in  mine  the  same  night.  I  pass  over  her 
fears,  her  hesitation,  her  natural  reluctance 
to  violate  all  the  traditions  of  her  race 
and  country,  even  to  abandon  a  home  which 
she  acknowledged  to  be  most  unhappy. 
Briefly,  she  consented ;  and  I  purchased 
the  assistance  of  her  attendant  and 
her  consent  to  accompany  Beatrice  in 
our  flight.  In  two  days  I  was  ready 
to  leave  Venice  ;  during  thosa  two  days 
I  saw  nothing  of  Paolo,  whose  cold 
indifl'erence  to  his  sister's  wretched- 
ness shocked  me,  apart  from  my  own 
feelings.  My  final  instructions  to  Beatrice 
were  as  follows : — I  would  return  to  Venice 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  masked  ball  at 
Princess  Levinsky's,  at  which  Beatrice,  her 
mother,  and  Paolo  were  to  be  present.  After 
they  had  started  for  the  bait,  Francesca 
was  to  leave  the  Palazzo  D'Oria  unob- 
served, in  a  gondola  which  I  would  have 
in  w.'wting,  and  follow  the  concourse  which 
would  be  speeding  to  the  palazzo  of  the 
Polish  princess.  An-ived  at  the  landing- 
place,  Francesca  would  remain  in  the 
gondola  until  I  should  bring  her  mistress 
to  her;  which  accomplished,  we  were  to  row 
for  the  spot  where  the  boat  from  my  yacht 
(at  present  lying  in  harbour  at  Genoa) 
would  await  us. 

On  board  the  yacht  Beatrice  should  find 
every  ncccssaiy  for  her  toilet,  and  pro- 
vision for  her  comfort.  I  would  see  her 
safely  on  board,  bo  put  ashore  :igaiu  in  the 
yacht's  boat,  and  leave  Venice  before  the 
morning,  travelling  by  vcttui'iuo.     I  know 
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that  Bentric-o  lind  no  fear  of  tbo  sea ;  I 
was  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  captain 
and  the  crew  of  my  yacht,  and  I  resolved 
to  shield  the  girl,  who  was  risking  so  mncli 
for  me,  from  reproach  as  far  as  it  should 
be  possible.  We  should  not  meet  again 
until  a  few  hours  before  she  was  to  become 
my  wife.  Pursuit  of  her  would  bo  im- 
possible— she  would  be  in  safety  on  the 
high  seas — and  even  in  case  of  accident  or 
delay  in  our  meeting,  my  skipper  would 
have  the  fullest  instructions.  There  re- 
mained the  plan  for  our  meeting  at  the 
ball,  and  for  the  actual  departure.  All  the 
ladies  would  wear  the  invariable  black 
dominos,  and  these  would  bo  deposited  in 
the  vestiario  adjoining  the  grand  saloon ; 
so  much  I  had  contrived  to  learn  of  the 
topography  of  the  palazzo  of  the  princess. 
When  the  gaiety  of  the  ball  was  at  its 
height  and  Paolo  at  a  distance  from  his 
sister,  she  was  to  draw  near  to  the  door 
opening  upon  the  great  con-idor,  and 
pleading  a  torn  dress  as  an  excuse  for 
leaving  him,  to  her  partner  in  the  dance, 
pass  through  into  the  vestiario,  put  on  the 
first  domino  which  came  to  her  hand,  and 
go  out  at  the  other  end.  There  she  would 
find  me,  in  mask  and  domino,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  would  be  by  my  side  in  the 
gondola.  One  precaution  remained  to  be 
taken  :  I  must  provide  her  with  a  safe 
means  of  communicating  with  me  at  the 
last  hour,  lest  anything  should  have  in- 
terfered to  thwart  our  projects,  or  necessi- 
tate delay.  I  arranged  with  her  that 
I  would  go  to  the  ball  earlier  than  the 
Marchesa  D'Oria  ever  presented  herself  on 
such  occasions — so  that  Paolo  should  not 
by  any  ill  chance  hear  my  name  announced 
— and  standing  behind  one  of  the  pillars  at 
the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  I  would  watch 
for  the  airival  of  the  marchesa  and  her 
daughter.  If  all  was  not  right,  Beatrice, 
who  knew  what  my  costume  was  to  be, 
was  to  drop  her  glove,  weighted  with  the 
opal  ring — I  sent  it  to  her  with  my  letter 
— to  ensure  its  falling  to  the  ground,  and  I 
should  then  withdraw,  and  await  tidings 
from  her — through  Francesca's  agency — 
on  the  following  morning  at  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  all  was  right  and 
our  project  was  secure,  Beatrice  was  to 
wear  the  jewel  hidden  in  her  bosom,  and 
to  touch  it  with  her  fan  as  she  passed 
me. 

Even  now  I  could  not  endure  to  dwell 
upon  the  feelings  with  which  I  lived 
through   the   time    after   I   received    the 


assent  of  Beatrice  to  my  plan.  I  went  to 
Genoa,  made  all  the  proposed  aiTange- 
nients  personally  and  by  letter,  and  found 
myself  again  at  Venice,  tho  yacht  in 
readiness,  and  my  presence  unsuspected 
by  Paolo,  on  the  appointed  day.  The 
Carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  with  tho 
evening  tlio  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  put  on 
all  her  splendour.  The  city  blazed  with 
light  and  colour,  the  air  was  full  of  song  ; 
laughter,  and  radiance.  The  Grand  Canal 
presented  a  scene  of  magical  beauty  and 
of  incessant  motion.  I  had  kept  out  of 
sight  all  day  :  I  dared  not  risk  discovery 
by  trying  to  get  a  sight  of  Beatrice,  though 
I  did  not  doubt  she  had  been  displayed  by 
her  mother  and  the  count  wherever  fashion 
demanded.  Paolo  would  have  had  his  own 
amusements,  as  I  knew,  on  hand,  but 
Count  Alberto  might  have  discovered  me. 
He  was  not  going  to  the  ball ;  I  had  heard 
him  say  so,  and  had  laid  all  my  plans 
accordingly. 

The  night  came,  and  I  went  to  the 
palazzo  of  the  Polish  princess.  I  wore 
the  conventional  dress  and  cloak  of  a 
raediajval  student,  with  a  flat  cap  and  a 
flaxen  wig — the  most  widely  different  cos- 
tume from  that  which  I  had  arranged 
with  Paolo  in  the  days  of  tho  friendship 
which  love  had  destroyed,  which  I  could 
contrive — and,  even  without  my  mask,  I  do 
not  think,  my  dear  mother,  you  would  have 
known  me.  I  was  among  the  earliest  arri- 
vals. The  scene  grew  rapidly  brilliant ;  but 
I  hardly  noted  it,  and  took  up  my  position 
at  once  with  sensations  which  I  cannot 
describe.  At  last,  at  last,  I  heard  the  Mar- 
chesa D'Oria  announced.  She  entered  the 
ball-room,  accompanied  by  Paolo  and  by 
Beatrice,  whose  face  was  perfectly  colour- 
less, but  nevertheless  more  beautiful  than 
I  had  ever  seen  it.  My  heart  beat  heavily 
as  they  passed  mo,  the  black-and-silver- 
broidered  skirt  of  Beatrice's  Romaic  dre.ss 
touching  me.  Though  the  entertainment 
was  called  a  masked  ball,  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  every  one  entered  tho 
ball-room  unmasked  ;  so  that  the  disguise, 
when  resumed,  was  not  real,  but  only  a 
test  of  memory.  Beatrice's  mask  of  black 
velvet  and  lace  dangled  from  her  right  arm. 
Uer  hands  were  gloved,  and  she  carried 
a  black-and-silver  fan.  Only  my  eyes 
could  have  detected  that  she  saw  me,  as  tho 
fan  touched  her  bosom  for  a  moment,  and 
was  then  dropped  by  its  riband  at  her  side, 
as  she  mingled  with  the  crowd.  I  watched 
her  and  the  others  for  some  time;  tintil  I 
saw  that  the  marchesa  was  surrounded  by 
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gossips,  Beatrice  by  admirers,  and  that 
Paolo  was  intent  upon  the  business  I 
knew  of.  I  ascertained  that  the  gondola, 
under  my  orders,  was  lying  by  the  marble 
stairs,  one  of  a  flotilla;  the  signal-scarf 
was  tied  on  the  arm  of  the  gondolier. 
Then  I  took  my  domino  from  among  the 
number  in  the  vestiario — deserted  by  the 
attendants — put  on  my  mask,  and,  passing 
through  the  outer  door,  found  the  corridor 
empty.  Hearing,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
the  jubilant  strains  of  music  from  the 
ball-room,  I  waited  at  the  closed  door. 
My  watch  was  secure  and  uninterrupted. 
It  had  endured  perhaps  half-an-hour 
when  I  heard  a  step  within  ;  the  door 
opened,  and  a  figure  shrouded  in  a 
domino  appeared.  The  folds  of  the 
domino  were  held  across  the  breast  by  a 
hand  I  knew,  and  on  it  glittered  the  opal 
ring ! 

"  My  own  Beatrice  !  my  true  love  ! " 
There  was  no  time  for  speech.  She  fal- 
tered out  something  as  I  bade  her  hide  the 
ring  once  more  in  her  bosom,  lest  Paolo 
would  recognise  it  should  ill  luck  send 
him  in  our  way ;  and  we  went  swiftly  along 
the  coiTidor  to  a  second  door  which  gave 
admittance  to  the  vestibule.  It  was  half 
full  of  people — guests  arriving,  guests 
departing,  and  servants  ;  but  no  one 
heeded  us.  We  went  on,  steadily  and 
slowly  now,  a  stately  dame  and  lawful 
cavalier,  down  the  marble  stairs  to  the 
landing-place,  where  the  gondolas  lay. 
One  was  in  the  act  of  shooting  away; 
mine  was  the  second  in  place. 
"  Is  it  there  ?  Are  we  safe  ?" 
"We  are  perfectly  safe,  my  dearest." 
In  another  moment  I  had  handed  her 
into  the  boat,  and  stepped  into  the  gloomy 
carriage-like  receptacle,  in  one  corner  of 
which  a  cloaked  figure  was  seated.  The 
gondola  moved ;  it  was  being  pushed  off. 
Beatrice  clutched  me  by  the  arm,  and 
whispered  hoarsely : 

"  That  is  not  Francesca." 

"Not    Francesca!"    I    exclaimed,    and 

caught  hold  of  the  cloak.     The  figure  rose 

with  a  cry  like  that  of  a  wild  beast : — 

"  No,  it  is  1 !    I  bribed  Francesca  higher." 

Count  Alberto  dei  Ccrutti  flung  himself 

upon  me,   dagger  in  hand.     There  was  a 

moment's   violent    struggle,    in   which    I 

almost   dashed    him    off ;    I  saw    one    of 

Beatrice's     arms     between    mo    and    my 

assassin,   I  felt  the  other  clasp  my  nock 

from  behind  ;   while  he  held  me  round  the 

body  with  the  deadly  grip  of  hate,  I  felt 

the  boat  strike  something,  and  lurch.    I 


lost  my  footing;  the  lifted  dagger  fell,  and 
bui-ied  itself  in  the  breast  of  Beatrice. 
*  *  *  *  # 

Now  you  know  the  whole  truth,  my 
dear  mother.  Do  you  wonder  that  it  has 
banished  me  from  England  and  from 
every  familiar  association  for  two  years ; 
and  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
put  it  in  writing  until  now  ;  when  I  have 
lived  it  out,  and  lived  it  down  ?  Keep  this 
story  safely,  with  my  lost  love's  picture — 
Paolo  gave  it  to  me,  when  he  pardoned 
and  learned  to  pity  me — until  I  come 
home.  Stephen  DEELracouET. 

"Until  I  come  home."  Stephen  Drelin- 
court's  _  story  has  been  in  his  mother's 
possession  two  months,  but  no  other 
communication  from  him  has  reached  her 
during  that  time.  As  she  lays  it  by  with 
the  miniature  of  Beatrice  this  Christmas 
Eve,  and  prepares  to  retire  to  rest,  she 
sighs  deeply,  a  sigh  of  weariness  of  spirit. 
"  Am  I  ever  to  see  him  again  ?  "  she  mur- 
murs ;  "  is  my  waiting  never  to  end  ?  The 
only  son  of  his  mother  and  she  a  widow. 
He  has  lived  it  out,  he  says,  and  lived  it 
down.  I  cannot  live  out  and  live  down 
his  absence." 

She  is  crossing  the  spacious  room,  when 
a  loud  ringing  at  the  entrance  door  and  a 
vehement  barking  of  dogs  arrest  her  steps. 
The  sounds  mingle  with  the  midnight 
chimes,  and  the  outburst  of  the  joy-bells 
which  welcome  Christmas  morn.  She  o'oes 
hastily  into  the  hall,  and  is  caught  in  her 
son's  arms. 

"It  is  Christmas  in  earnest,  now,"  is  the 
general  sentiment  at  the  castle  "  since  Mr. 
Drelincourt  has  come  home." 


THE  FOURTH  ENTRY  IN  GEORGE 

HADDON'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

I. 

Paeis.  In  wintry  weather.  Not  slush 
and  damp  ;  not  chill,  yellow  fog ;  nor 
dreary,  driving  rain;  but  high,  vaulted, 
steel-blue  sky;  hard,  crisp  earth;  slanting 
sunlight,  merely  touching,  not  melting, 
the  frost  crystals  which  gem  the  leafless 
trees,  stud  the  scrolled  balconies,  and  shine 
everywhere.  Paris,  ia  its  winter  splen- 
dour, with  brilliant  equipages  rolling  along 
its  great  thoroughfares,  conveying  women 
wrapped  in  velvet  of  price  and  furs  almost 
priceless ;  women  with  eyes  and  cheeks  all 
the  brighter  for  the  shrewdly  biting  cold. 
Paris,  with  its  poor,  to  whom  that  same 
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slirowd  bite,  cntcliing  tender  flesh  through 
thill  garcucnta,  is  deadly ;  aud  the  breath 
of  tho  frost-demon  is  more  cruel  thau  the 
pangs  of  tho  hnnger-wolf. 

Through  the  Ihrong  on  tho  long,  long 
boulevards,  -nhoso  idloi-s  are  pressing  to 
tho  shop-windows  to  admire  and  appraise 
tho  last  novelties  in  etrennes  (for  it  is  the 
final  fortnight  of  tho  year,  and  tho  obli- 
gations of  tho  jonr  do  I'an  are  jogging 
memories  and  opening  purse-clasps)  ; 
where  tho  carriages  are  setting  down  aud 
taking  up  purchasers,  and  the  flaneur  has, 
notwithstanding  the  cold,  quite  a  busy 
time  of  it ;  I  follow  a  woman.  She  is 
making  her  way  to  the  Place  Pigalle,  and 
she  pushes  on,  undistracted  by  the  objects 
which  ctaimthe  attention  of  the  crowd,  with 
steady  persistency.  She  is  a  young  woman, 
plainly  dressed,  but  with  a  toueh  of  the 
Parisian  in  the  neatness  and  perfect  fit  of 
every  article  of  her  attire ;  she  is  not  hand- 
some, but  has  an  attractive  face,  mild, 
intelligent,  and  purposeful.  She  carries  a 
light  shiny  black  box  in  her  hand  ;  and,  as 
I  follow  her,  I  see  that  she  halts  only  once 
in  her  long  walk,  it  is  to  buy  a  bunch  of 
Parma  violets,  at  a  shop  where  they  are 
fresh,  but  not  cheap  by  any  means. 

The  young  woman  reaches  her  destina- 
tion. It  is  an  old  house,  with  a  deep  entry, 
in  the  Place  Pigalle.  It  is  not  in  good 
repair,  nor  are  the  court,  the  conciergerie, 
or  the  staircase  very  clean,  and  their  defects 
come  out  strongly  in  tho  winter  gun.  The 
young  woman  ascends  the  stairs,  until  she 
reaches  the  fourth  landing,  which  is  narrow 
and  bare,  but  lighted  by  a  large  window, 
through  which  one  sees  the  busy  street 
below  dwarfed  by  height.  She  opens  a 
door  on  the  landing,  which  admits  her  to 
a  narrow  passage,  leading  to  a  small 
apartment,  consisting  of  two  rooms  and 
a  tiny  kitchen.  The  furniture  is  poor, 
bnt  not  squalid,  and  in  the  little  domain 
cleanliness  reigns  supreme.  The  young 
woman  goes  on  through  the  first  room, 
salon  and  salle-a-manger  in  one,  into 
tho  second,  which  bears  an  air  of  much 
greater  comfort,  and  has  a  tenant.  A 
carefuUy-hu.sbanded  wood  fire  is  burning 
in  tho  open  grate,  a  screen  sfcinds  before 
the  bed,  and  a  conch,  well  provided  with 
soft  pillow-,  and  warm  covering,  is  drawn 
close  to  tho  fire.  On  the  couch  lies  a 
woman,  the  perfect  stillness  of  whose 
limits,  the  pinched  paleness  of  whoso  face, 
and  the  patient  weariness  of  whoso  faded 
eyes,  tell  a  story  of  lingering  and  hopeless 
iUuefis.     Perhaps  only  an  artist's  eye  could 


now  discern  that  she  had  once  been  beauti- 
ful, for  only  the  linos  of  the  face,  only  tho 
correctness  of  form  and  delicacy  of  feature, 
remain.  The  deep  blue  of  the  largo  eyes 
has  faded,  and  for  their  brightness  there 
is  heaviness;  for  the  rose-tints  which 
once  bloomed  on  the  cheeks  and  tho  lips 
there  is  an  evenly-spread  pallor,  and  for 
tho  masses  of  golden  hair,  some  thin  folds 
lie  smooth  bcneatii  the  border  of  a  snowy 
muslin  cap.  She  lies  back  upon  her  pillows, 
quite  still,  her  hands  folded  over  the  edge 
of  a  warm  quilted  couvro-pied,  and  her 
shoulders  covered  with  a  fine  but  faded 
Cachmero  shawl,  a  real  Indian  fabric, 
once,  no  doubt,  tho  realisation  of  its 
owner's  pet  ambition.  She  is  looking  at 
the  light  coming  through  the  window- 
panes,  as  sick  people,  whose  sickness  is 
unto  death,  love  to  look  at  it,  when  the 
young  woman  comes  in,  with  the  freshness 
of  the  wintry  air  on  her,  the  flush  of 
exercise  on  her  cheek,  and  healthful 
brightness  in  her  eyes.  With  a  qiiick 
glance  she  sees  that  all  is  right,  and  smiles 
at  tho  sick  woman  on  the  couch,  who 
smiles  at  her  in  return,  and  stretches  out 
a  hand  to  take  tho  violets. 

"  I  knew  you  would  bring  me  violets," 
she  says,  "  but  how  quickly  you  have  come 
back.  It  is  a  long  way,  if  I  can  remember 
rightly,  to  the  Rue  des  Saints  Peres." 

"  It  is  a  very  long  way,  but  tho  dry 
cold  is  pleasant,  and  I  liked  the  walk. 
And  then,  Madame  de  Croye  praised  the 
wreaths  so  much,  it  was  quite  encourag- 
ing ;  she  has  promised  mo  many  orders ; 
and  given  me  one.  It  is  for  a  bunch  of 
water-lilies,  and  she  wants  them  for  tho 
jour  do  I'an." 

"  Short  notice,  Stephanie,  with  all  you 
have  to  do  beside." 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  tho  younger  woman 
cheerfully,  "  there's  plenty  of  time  for 
all." 

She  has  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
put  them  away,  and  arranged  a  littlo  table 
at  tho  foot  of  tho  invalid's  couch ;  and 
she  now  seats  herself  before  it,  and  turns 
out  the  contents  of  the  shiny  black  box, 
which  consist  of  some  of  tho  materials 
used  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers. 
Bright-coloured  muslin,  crape,  silk,  and 
feathers ;  .spirals  of  wire,  tinted  paper — 
she  inspects  them,  counts  up  their  price, 
selects  the  articles  she  requires  for  imme- 
diate use,  and,  after  she  has  eaten  a  sparing 
meal  in  the  adjoining  room  and  served  to 
tho  invalid  some  delicate  food,  she  sets  to 
work   as  if   she   had  not  done  anything 
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fatiguing  previously,  with  a  smiling  face 
and  fingers  whose  rapid  dexterity  the  sick 
woman  watches  with  sad,  loving  eyes. 

While  she  works,  Stephanie  also  talks. 
She  has  wonders  to  tell  her  companion 
about  the  boulevards  and  the  shops,  the 
carriages  and  the  toilettes,  though  she 
never  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
them  for  her  own  delectation  ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  she  is  especially  communi- 
cative respecting  the  theatres.  She  has 
looked  at  all  the  "  affiches  "  on  her  route, 
and  actually  purchased  the  day's  Entr'acte. 
When  the  sun  sets,  and  she  has  to  light 
the  lamp,  and  to  leave  the  invalid  by 
herself  while  she  attends  to  her  business 
in  the  kitchen  department,  she  puts  the 
Entr'acte  into  her  hands,  and  the  invalid 
studies  attentively  that  apparently  most 
uninteresting  topic  to  a  person  in  her 
position,  the  list  of  all  the  spectacles  at 
which  Paris  may  divert  itself  on  that 
evening.  It  interests  her,  however  ; 
and  when  the  evening  closes  in,  bring- 
ing no  change  to  her,  or  to  the  steady 
industry  of  her  companion,  she  talks 
of  plays  which  she  has  seen  in  her  time, 
and  tells  Stephanie  anecdotes  of  singers  and 
dancers  and  actors,  who  are  mere  names  to 
the  listener.  And  yet  the ' '  time  "  she  alludes 
to  as  if  it  were  very  old  indeed,  is  not  in 
reality  far  past,  for  Giulietta  Silva  is  not 
thirty-five  years  old.  It  is  just  eight 
o'clock  when  the  bell  is  rung  on  the  land- 
ing, and  Stephanie  says, 

"  There  is  Pierre  F  May  he  come  in 
here  ?  Tou  are  not  too  tired  ?  "  Receiving 
an  affirmative  assurance,  she  lays  down 
the  tiny  blade  with  which  she  has  been 
crimping  the  leaf  of  a  carnation,  and 
leaves  the  room.  She  does  not  return 
immediately;  there  is  a  pleasant  sound  of 
cheerful  voices  in  the  little  saloon,  for  ten 
minutes  or  so.  When  she  comes  back,  she  is 
accompanied  by  a  slight,  dark  young  man, 
whom  the  invalid  welcomes  as  her  brave 
Pierre. 

The  brave  Pierre  has  gentle  manners, 
and  a  low  voice,  and  he  has  hardly  taken 
his  seat  on  the  other  side  of  Stephanie's 
table  before  ho  begins  to  roll  up  little 
spirals  of  green  paper,  and  to  divide  small 
bits  of  leather  into  smaller  bits,  trimming 
them  with  sharp  shears,  slender  enough 
for  a  fairy's  work-box,  mechanically  assist- 
ing Stephanie,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
with  fingers  curiously  deft  and  delicate 
of  touch  for  a  man's. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  tried  your 
eyes   enough   for  to-day,   Pierre  ?  "   says 


Stephanie,  as  he  sets  to  work  seriously. 
"  There  is  more  doing  than  usual  at  your 
fabrique,  you  say,  and  you  get  your  full 
share  of  it.      Why  not  rest  to-night  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  tired. "  replies  Pierre, 
"and  I  suppose  I  am  not  tired  because 
I  have  had  my  spirits  raised  to-day. 
Madame,"  he  addresses  the  invalid,  but 
goes  on  with  his  dexterous  fingering  of 
Stephanie's  flower  petals  the  while,  "I 
have  had  my  spu-its  raised.  By  whom  ? 
you  ask.  By  Gustave  Leblond,  our  fore- 
man, I  reply.  And  when  you  ask  me  how, 
I  tell  you,  without  vanity,  by  his  praises 
of  my  designs  for  ladies'  ornaments  in 
jewels,  and  my  workmanship.  I  have 
gained  many  of  the  ideas  by  watching 
Stephanie  at  her  work,  and  studying  with 
her  the  living  models  she  works  from,  the 
flower-children  of  the  gardens  and  the 
fields ;  and  I  have  put  them  into  designs 
which  our  foreman  finds  original.  He 
finds  also  that  I  do  my  work  well ;  my 
eye  is  true,  and  my  hand  is  neat  and 
steady,  and  so  Gustave  Leblond  tells  me 
to-day  that  he  is  going  into  the  jeweller's 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  that  he 
will  take  me  as  his  foreman,  if  I  will  agree 
to  work  for  no  one  but  him,  and  to  give 
him  my  designs  as  a  speciality." 

Pierre  Giroux  is  then  a  working  jeweller, 
and  the  deft  dexterity  of  his  fingers  comes 
by  practice  as  well  as  by  nature. 

"  This  is  indeed  good  news,"  says  Ma- 
dame Silva ;  "  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  it,  Stephanie  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  it  is  good  news,  but — "  she 
smiles  with  an  arch  sweetness  which  makes 
her  face  charming,  "  I  say  it  does  not 
mean  all  that  Pierre  would  have  it 
signify." 

"  Hear  her  now !  I  appeal  to  you, 
madame,  if  she  is  not  proud  !  When  I 
told  her  a  little  of  this  just  now,  and 
asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  we  could 
be  married  soon,  and  have  a  snug  little 
home  to  begin  with,  instead  of  the  long, 
long  waiting  that  seemed  before  us  only 
yesterday,  she  gave  herself  airs,  and  asked 
whether  I  supposed  she  was  going  to 
marry  a  day  before  she  should  have  saved 
her  dot  of  three  thousand  francs,  because 
fortune  had  come  my  way.  It  is  all  her 
pride,  and  what  does  it  mean  ?  I  would 
say  nothing  if  there  were  my  parents  to 
be  regarded,  who  might  think  little  of  her 
because  of  her  dot ;  but  I  am  alone  in  the 
world,  still  more  alone  than  she  is,  for  she 
has  you,  and  there  is  no  one  to  talk  or  to 
interfere.     So  her  pride  is  all  for  me,  to 
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my  address,  who  only  waut  her  love. 
Don't  yon  think  it  is  a  shame,  madame ; 
and  thiit  I  nm  ill-used  ?  " 

"Very  ill-used  indeed,  Pierre,  and  I 
promise  you  I  shall  bring  Stephanio  to 
reason.  'SVTion  docs  this  M.  Leblond  talk 
of  commencing  business  on  his  own 
account  ?" 

"  Early  in  the  New  Tear,  madame." 
"  Indeed.     And  yon  and  Stephanio  have 
been  affianced — let  me  see — how  long  ?" 
"A  year  to-day." 

There  is  a  pau.se.  iradame  Silva  turns 
her  head  upon  her  pillow,  away  from  the 
light,  and  closes  her  eyes.  The  conversa- 
tion is  thenceforth  conhned  to  the  betrothed 
lovers,  and  it  lasts  until  ten  o'clock,  when 
Pierre  Gu-oux  tiikcs  his  leave.  Madame 
Silva  is  weaker  and  wearier  than  usual 
that  night,  and  when,  with  all  conceivable 
care  and  attention,  she  has  been  transferred 
from  her  conch  to  her  bed— the  only  tran- 
sition her  life  ever  knows — and  Stephanie's 
monotonous  day's  work  has  come  to  an 
end,  they  are  both  silent. 

"To-morrow  is  our  good  doctor's  day," 
says  the  invalid,  as  Stephanie  stoops  to 
kiss  her  on  the  forehead;  "  after  his  visit 
we  will  talk  of  this  good  news." 

A  sofa-bed  in  the  salon  is  Stephanie's 
own  resting-place.  It  is  so  placed  that  she 
is  within  reach  of  the  invalid's  low  tones, 
and  the  intervening  door  stands  open. 
Long  after  the  girl  is  sound  a.slccp,  Ma- 
dame Silva's  eyes  remain  unclosed,  watch- 
ing the  wood  ashes  as  they  drop,  and 
smoulder,  and  die.  Not  pain,  but  thoughts, 
hold  her  eyes  waking  to-night. 


It  is  the  close  of  the  yonr  ;  the  vigil  of 
the  great  Parisian  festival,  the  Jour  do 
I'An.  In  the  little  apartment  au  quatrieme 
of  the  old  house  in  the  Place  Pigalle  are 
tho  three  friends.  But  a  change  has 
passed  over  their  aspect  and  their  relations. 
Madame  Silva  has  acted  on  her  con\-iction 
that  Pierre  is  very  ill-used  by  Stephanie 
with  such  effect  that  Stephanie  has 
repented  of  her  pride  and  her  stubborn- 
ness, and  has  consented  to  marry  Pierre 
out  of  hand,  and  to  put  off  tho  completion 
of  the  dot.  The  quiet  wedding  is  to  take 
place  on  the  morrow,  and  tho  newly- 
married  conplo  are  to  take  possession  of 
a  little  home  of  their  own,  no  farther 
removed  from  Madame  Silva  than  the 
other  side  of  the  landing,  after  an  excur- 
sion to  Asnieres  of  two  days'  duration. 
Stephauie  will  not  desert  her  post  for  a 


longer  time,  and  h.as  been  brought  to  con- 
sent only  by  tho  admirable  conduct  of  a 
young  person  recommended  by  Doctor 
Leroux  himself,  and  by  whom  she  proposes 
to  replace  herself  for  tho  nonce.  Tho 
young  person  has  been  dismissed,  and 
Stephanie  and  Pierre  sit  beside  Madame 
Silva's  bed.  Doctor  Leroux  has  visited 
her  several  times  within  the  last  fortnight. 
Hor  one  transition  is  made  no  more,  and 
iladamo  Silva  knows  well  that  this  Jour 
do  I'An  is  the  last  wliich  she  shall  see. 
But  she  keeps  her  knowledge  to  herself,  and 
questions  Stephanio  gaily  about  the  little 
preparations  for  the  wedding,  which  sho 
cannot  witness.  Spread  out  on  the  disused 
couch  is  Stephanie's  wedding  gown  and 
bonnet,  and  everything  is  ready.  Madame 
Silva  has  told  Pierre  that  she  wishes  to 
speak  with  him  to-night,  and  there  is 
a  little  air  of  solemnity  about  the  three. 
Atadarao  Silva  lies  high  up  on  a  pile 
of  pillows,  her  right  hand  slipped  under 
one  of  them,  and  addi-esses  herself  to 
Pierre. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  a  story,  my 
brave  Pierre — a  story  which  Stephanie  has 
never  heard.  It  is  my  own.  You  will 
soon  know  why  I  tell  it  to  you  now,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  it  hitherto.  The  first 
thing  I  can  renftmber  of  my  childhood  is 
tho  wonder  and  delight  of  seeing  a  lighted 
stage,  and  actors  on  it.  My  father  had 
some  employment,  I  don't  know  what,  in 
tho  Fenice,  at  Venice,  where  I  was  born, 
and  my  mother  was  a  kind  of  head  house- 
maid, and  attended  to  the  dressing-rooms. 
All  my  recollections  arc  of  tho  seamy  side 
of  theatrical  life;  I  ran  about  the  place 
like  a  dog  or  a  cat,  when  I  was  little,  and 
nobody  minded  '  Giulictta,'  not  even  my 
father  or  my  mother,  of  whom  I  have 
no  dearer  memory  than  I  have  of  many 
of  tho  Signori  and  Signoro  who  used 
to  make  mellitluous  love  to  ono  another 
on  tho  stage,  and  quarrel  and  back- 
bite ono  another  plentifully  behind  the 
scenes,  thereby  causing  mo  profound 
astonishment  until  I  was  of  an  ago  to  dis- 
criminate, in  the  broad  sense,  between  tho 
real  and  the  fictitious  scenes  in  tho  midst 
of  whi<'h  I  lived. 

"  While  I  was  still  a  young  child  my 
mother  died,  and  then  I  must  have  been 
shockingly  neglected,  for  I  remember 
being  hungry,  and  cold,  and  very  lonely, 
and  wandering  away  by  myself  alon"' 
tho  ten-aces  by  tho  canal,  and  making 
friends  with  tho  boatmen.  Next  to  see- 
ing the  stage  lighted,  and  peeping  at  tho 
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performances,  I  loved  a  row  in  a  gon- 
dola, and  I  often  had  one ;  for  I  had  picked 
up  a  playfellow,  one  Renzo  Silva,  a  boy 
somewhat  older  than  myself,  whose  father 
owned  three  handsome  gondolas.  I  dwell 
on  this  seeming  trifle,  it  held  the  germ  of 
all  my  fate  in  it.  When  I  was  ten  years 
old  some  one  found  out  that  I  could 
dance,  and  my  father,  who  had  married  a 
woman  who  ill-treated  both  him  and  me, 
determined  that  I  should  be  a  stage- 
dancer.  I  was  delighted  with  the  idea, 
and  though  I  suffered  horribly  during 
the  training,  I  was  not  displeased  with 
the  reality.  I  really  did  dance  well,  with 
great  spirit ;  and  as  I  always  danced  to  a 
story  in  my  mind,  I  suppose  there  was 
something  original  and  characteristic  in 
my  performance.  It  was  well  for  me  that 
I  did  like  it,  for  I  never  had  any  rest,  and 
I  never  reaped  any  reward.  I  performed 
second  and  third-rate  parts  in  the  now 
old-fashioned  ballets  en  action  in  vogue  at 
that  time,  much  before  any  of  my  comrades 
were  out  of  the  crowd  of  the  corps  de 
ballet,  and  my  stepmother  got  all  the 
money  that  I  earned.  I  must  have  been 
sixteen  when  my  father  died,  and  at  that 
age  great  things  were  prophesied  of  me. 
I  was  quite  at  my  stepmother's  mercy,  and 
she  was  most  unmerciful,  so  that  after  a 
year  I  began  to  contemplate  the  escaping 
from  her  by  any  means  as  an  object  to  be 
attained,  if  possible.  Some  one  also  had 
found  out  that  I  could  sing,  and  I  had, 
nothing  loth,  cultivated  that  talent 
too,  so  that  when  Renzo  and  I  ex- 
changed sentiments  respecting  the  com- 
parative hardships  of  our  lot — he  was  a 
gondolier  now,  on  one  of  his  father's 
boats,  and  a  very  handsome,  fine  fellow, 
no  better  treated  at  home  than  I  was — 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  we  should 
think  we  might  improve  our  circum- 
stances by  joining  our  fortunes.  We 
loved  each  other  more  faithfully  and 
worthily  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed possible,  considering  our  respective 
manner  of  life,  and  there  was  some  real 
romance  in  our  folly,  when  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  run  away  together,  and  to  seek 
our  fortunes  in  IVance.  We  settled  the 
details  of  our  plan  in  all  but  one  momentous 
particular — where  the  money  was  to  come 
from,  to  pay  for  our  journey,  and  to  support 
us  afterwards,  until  we  should  get  engage- 
ments in  Paris ;  for  that  was  what  we 
were  bent  on  doing,  Renzo  entertaining 
no  doubt  that  he  too  could  dance  and 
sing,  and  act  too,  for  that  matter  ?     Wo 


had  to  face  this  important  question,  and  it 
was  decided  that  on  a  certain  night  I 
was  to  refuse  to  appear  on  the  stage 
unless  my  stepmother  agreed  to  hand 
over  a  portion  of  my  salary  to  me, 
and  that  this  course  should  be  pursued 
until  a  sum  sufficient  for  our  purposes  had 
been  accumulated.  We  parted,  and  I 
proceeded  to  carry  out  my  promise.  The 
result  was  that  my  stepmother  beat  me 
with  a  broomstick,  and  threatened  to  turn 
me  into  the  street,  but  neither  the  beating 
nor  the  threat  shook  my  purpose.  It  was 
Carnival  time,  and  the  general  merriment 
enraged  and  embittered  me  the  more.  An 
hour  before  the  time  when  I  should  have 
carried  out  my  purpose,  and  thrown  the 
stage  into  confusion,  a  message  from 
Renzo  reached  me,  through  one  of  the 
hangers-on  at  the  theatre  ;  it  was  merely 
this — '  Dance  to-night,  and  come  down  to 
the  Piazza  early  to-morrow.'  I  did  dance 
that  night ;  I  did  go  down  to  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco  the  next  morning,  and  there 
was  Renzo,  who  told  me  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  about  money — he  had  more  than 
enough.  No  efforts  of  mine  could  ex- 
tract from  him  the  origin  of  this  un- 
expected wealth ;  he  would  do  no  more 
than  assure  me  that  he  had  not  taken 
money  which  belonged  to  his  father 
or  to  any  other  pel^on.  I  was  easily 
satisfied,  and  we  made  our  escape  the 
next  day. 

"  We  travelled  to  Paris,  and  began  to 
seek  for  employment,  which  I  was  long  in 
finding.  I  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the 
process,  in  many  ways,  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  recal.  At  length  I  got  an 
engagement  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  I  made  an  instantaneous  success.  My 
husband  (we  were  legally  married  in 
Paris)  got  no  employment,  and  after  a 
time  ceased  to  look  for  any.  I  loved 
him,  I  revelled  in  my  success,  I  was 
happy  in  our  disorderly  life.  But  there 
was  a  sort  of  spell  on  Renzo.  He  idled, 
he  sulked,  he  smoked,  he  drank,  he 
gambled.  At  length  my  illusion  cleared 
away,  and  I  knew  him  for  what  he  was. 
His  mysterious  money  soon  melted,  and 
he  never  earned  a  shilling.  We  had  been 
married  four  years,  I  had  just  signed  an 
engagement  at  a  theatre  of  a  rank  far 
beyond  my  expectations,  and  a  vista  of 
something  like  wealth  was  opening  before 
me,  when  Renzo  was  brought  home  one 
night,  senseless  and  mortally  hurt.  He 
had  tlvrown  away  his  life  in  the  quarrel  of 
a  worthless  woman,   in  a  tavern  brawl. 
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He  did  not  know  me  when  he  came  ont  of 
the  swoon,  and  ho  never  spoke  coherently 
during  the  twentj'-four  hours  he  lived. 
His  wandering  utterances  were  all  of 
Venice,  his  father's  gondolas,  and  a 
certain  Count  Alberto.  I  remembered  the 
count  well,  and  the  girl  he  stabbed,  in  the 
Carnival  time,  just  before  Reuzo  and  I 
went  away  from  Venice,  and  how  the 
people  howled  at  him  when  he  was  taken 
away  to  prison  after  his  life  sentence.  I 
found  out,  throngh  Renzo's  raving,  what 
was  tho  source  whence  the  money  ho 
never  would  account  for  had  come  to  him. 
It  was  the  price  he  received  from  a  Jew 
dealer  in  precious  stones,  for  a  rich  jewel 
which  he  found  in  a  gondola  belonging 
to  his  father.  Ho  talked  wildly  of  seeing 
the  jewel  shine,  when  the  boat  put  in  to 
the  landing-place,  and  the  people  were 
crowding  round,  and  how  he  had  picked 
it  np  quickly,  'out  of  tho  blood,'  he 
said,  but  that,  of  course,  was  only 
raving.  He  died  with  his  head  upon  my 
arm,  and  the  name  of  another  woman 
upon  his  lips,  and  I  forgave  him  for  that 
and  for  all. 

"The  manager  gave  me  a  week,  and 
then  I  entered  upon  my  new  engagement. 
It  meant  a  new  life.  A  very  different 
audience  applauded  me  now,  very  different 
temptations  beset  me.  My  salary  was 
good,  and  I  spent  it  all.  I  touched  no 
other  money.  Jly  life  was  full  enough  of 
pleasure,  but  there  was  no  guilt  in  it.  I 
pass  over  a  year,  and  I  come  to  one  even- 
ing which  has  a  double  importance  in  my 
memory.  When  I  arrived  at  the  theatre, 
I  found  confusion  and  dismay  prevailing ; 
an  accident  had  occurred  among  the  ma- 
chinery, and  one  of  the  carpenters  had 
been  killed.  Tho  man  was  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  esteemed,  a  widower,  with  one 
child,  a  little  girl  of  eight.  A  subscription 
for  the  child  was  proposed,  but  I  volun- 
teered to  take  charge  of  her  future.  The 
child  was  Sttphanie.  Poor  child !  it  was 
not  for  long  that  she  had  an  eflScient  pro- 
tector; it  was  not  long  until  our  rMes 
were  reversed.  That  was  one  event  of  the 
evening.  But  there  was  a  second.  In  the 
course  of  the  performance  a  slight  inter- 
ruption, which  the  audience  were  inclined 
to  resent,  was  caused  by  some  men  who 
came  in  late.  I  looked  at  them,  and  saw  that 
one  of  the  number  was  looking  at  me  in- 
tently, and  I  was  afterwards  conscious  that 
ho  never  desisted  from  the  watch  he  kept  on 
me  while  I  was  on  the  stage.  Some  one 
near  me^  told  me  his  name — ^never  mind 


what  it  was,  I  will  call  him  Prince  Mich.icl. 
The  next  night  he  came  again,  tiio  third 
again — no  need  to  dwell  on  that  part  of 
tho  story.  He  made  my  acquaintance  and 
paid  me  the  easy  insolent  court  which  a 
man  of  his  class  deems  fitting  to  a  woman 
of  mine.  I  put  it  aside  lightly,  the  man 
had  no  charm  for  me.  He  was  piqued, 
his  temper  was  roused,  and  he  either  felt 
or  affected  a  grand  passion.  I  laughed 
at  the  tragedy  as  I  had  laughed  at  the 
farce  ;  and  then  he  offered  me  marriage. 
Had  I  loved  him,  I  should  have  been  too 
wise  to  take  him  at  his  word,  but  I  had 
come  to  hate  him  as  I  never  hated  any 
human  being.  I  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  him,  the  old  fears  of  my  childhood 
returned  to  me,  I  felt  that  the  man  was  a 
jettatore,  and  that  the  Evil-eye  might  any 
day  be  cast  on  me.  At  length  this  weak- 
ness took  such  hold  of  me  that  it  injured 
my  health,  and  began  to  tell  on  my  nerves. 
His  ceaseless  pursuit  became  a  torture,  and 
I  determined,  when  my  engagement  should 
terminate,  to  leave  Paris,  and  hide  myself 
somewhere.  The  sight  of  Prince  Michael 
became  an  omen  of  sini.ster  augury 
to  me,  and  he  knew  it.  The  cruelty  of 
making  me  dread  him,  of  forcing  me  to 
feel  that  he  was  keeping  a  constant 
watch  on  me,  pleased  his  cruel  nature, 
in  which  what  he  called  love  was  always 
akin  to  hate. 

"  Within  a  week  of  the  close  of  my  en- 
gagement, I  suddenly  missed  him.  The 
morning  brought  no  letter  or  message ; 
the  afternoon  no  visit ;  I  found  no 
bouquet  in  my  dressing-room  at  the 
theatre,  and  the  prince's  place  in  the 
salle  was  vacant.  I  wondered  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  I  began  to  breathe  freely. 
After  all,  hia  melodramatic  threats  had 
meant  nothing,  and  he  had  retreated  from 
the  ignoble  contest  in  which  a  woman 
had  beaten  him.  I  received  the  ironical 
compliments  which  were  paid  mo  on  the 
disajjpearance  of  the  prince  with  genuine 
good-humour,  and  laughed  at  myself  for 
my  notions  about  the  Evil-eye. 

"A  week  had  elapsed,  and  the  last  night 
of  tho  sua.son  had  arrived.  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything  of  Prince  Michael. 
When  I  went  to  the  theatre,  a  letter,  a 
bouquet,  and  a  small  packet  were  handed 
to  me.  Tho  letter  contained  only  a  few 
lines  :  "  Good-bye,  Giulietta.  You  were 
right,  and  nothing  is  eternal — not  even 
my  despair.  I  have  got  over  it,  according 
to  your  amiable  prediction  ;  and  as  I  am 
as  tired  of  Paris  as  you  ara  of  me,  I  am 
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oS.  Bat  I  always  part  friends  with  a 
woman,  and  I  like  to  be  remembered  other- 
wise tlian  as  a  bore  and  a  tyrant.  Wear 
the  ring  I  send  you,  if  not  for  my  sake, 
for  its  own.  The  Jew  who  sold  it  to  me 
at  Venice  swore  the  opal  was  a  jewel  richer 
than  all  its  tribe,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
foreswore  himself  very  widely." 

"  The  ring  was  a  splendid  one  indeed. 
The  centre  was  an  opal  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
with  gleams  of  red,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  violet  in  it,  set  in  diamonds.  I 
put  it  on  my  finger  and  admired  it  with 
genuine  pleasure.  My  spirits  were  at  their 
highest,  the  prince  had  gone  away,  and  I 
might  wear  the  ring  without  blame  or  fear. 
I  shewed  it  to  some  of  the  others  in  the 
green-room,  and  they  praised  its  beauty ;  all 
but  one.  A  southern  girl  said  :  "  Opal  is 
unlucky,  if  you  were  not  born  in  October. 
It's  all  right  if  you  were;  if  not,  it's  a 
porte  malheur."  I  was  on  the  stage  a 
minute  later,  with  her  words  in  my  ears. 
Was  I  born  in  October  ?  I  could  not  tell ; 
my  birthdays  had  made  no  mark  in  my 
childhood.  Back  with  a  rush  came  my 
superstitious  dread ;  while  I  was  singing 
the  words  of  my  role,  my  eyes  sought  for  the 
prince  in  the  accustomed  place  ;  but  vainly. 
He  was  not  there.  The  piece  was  a  Feerie, 
in  immense  vogue,  and  the  leading  part 
was  mine.  In  the  second  act  I  had  to 
stand  on  the  brow  of  a  rock,  overhanging 
a  river,  and  summon  the  water-sprites  to 
slow  music,  singing  the  incantation  while  I 
swayed  myself  about  with  the  rhythmical 
motion  of  Oriental  dancing.  The  scene 
was  always  enthusiastically  applauded,  and 
had  never  presented  the  slightest  difficulty 
to  me  before.  Nor  did  it  now.  I  ascended 
the  slope  easily,  was  greeted  as  usual, 
raised  my  arms  so  as  to  extend  them  over 
the  flood,  made  one  step  forward,  and 
fell  headlong  down. 

"  Since  that  night  I  have  been  a  helpless 
invalid.  At  first  the  injury  was  believed 
to  be  mortal,  but  that  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  the  imprisonment  for  life  which 
my  adopted  child  has  cheered.  Every  one 
was  good  to  me.  I  had  a  considerable  sum  in 
my  possession  when  the  accident  occurred, 
and  my  friends  suljscribcd  enough  to  add  to 
it  so  as  to  buy  for  mo  a  small  annuity.  I  was 
not  patient  or  submissive  for  a  long,  long 
time.  It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  especially 
when  people  began  to  forget  me,  and  soli- 
tude set  in.  I  kept  Stephanie  at  school  for 
a  few  years,  but  I  could  not  afford  more  ; 
my  small  income  had  no  elasticity,  and  no 
supplement.      She  came  home  to  me ;  she 


learned  a  mode  of  earning  money  which 
need  not  separate  her  from  me.  You  know 
the  rest,  Pierre  ;  you,  who  have  won  her. 
It  has  not  been  an  unhappy  life  ;  no  life 
can  be  unhappy  which  counts  such  love 
as  mine  for  Stephanie,  and  hers  for  me, 
as  its  best  treasure. 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  explain  why  I  tell 
you  this  story  on  the  eve  of  your  marriage- 
day.  It  is  because  I  have  never  parted 
with  the  opal  ring,  the  porte -malheur 
which  fulfilled  its  weird  to  me.  What  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  man  who  meant  the 
gift  of  it  to  bring  me  misfortune — for  he 
believed  in  all  the  superstitions  of  his 
nation — I  know  not.  I  have  kept  the 
ring,  with  the  intention  of  reversing  the 
spell,  if  such  there  be  in  it,  in  our  case  at 
least." 

Madame  Silva  draws  her  hand  from 
beneath  the  pillow,  and  stretches  it 
towards  Pierre.  A  jewel  ghtters  in  the 
open  palm. 

"  I  have  never  ■worn  the  ring,  and  Ste- 
phanie has  never  seen  it ;  I  knew  she  would 
have  had  me  sell  it,  when  it  has  sometimes 
been  hard  to  get  the  comforts  by  which  she 
would  have  had  my  lot  always  alleviated. 
I  have  witnessed  her  untiring  industry,  her 
undeviating  thrift,  and,  looking  on  at  her 
life,  have  learned  what  there  may  be  in  a 
woman.  I  have  seen  the  true  love  come 
into  that  life,  and  learned  from  it  what  it 
was  that  never  had  .any  existence  in  mine. 
You  can  appraise  this  jewel,  Pierre,  you 
can  tell  its  value,  and  th.at  sum  is  Ste- 
phanie's dot.  Hush,  my  children,  I  will 
hear  no  objection.  This  has  been  my 
purpose  throughout.  I  only  lay  this  con- 
dition on  you,  Pierre,  that  you  never  put 
that  ring  on  Stephanie's  finger  for  even 
one  moment.  Take  it  away,  out  of  my 
sight  to-night,  and  sell  it  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  I  think  I  know  someone  who  will  buy 
it,  at  its  full  value,"  says  Pierre,  when, 
after  he  and  Stephanie  have  striven  to 
thank  her,  the  invalid  dismisses  them  to 
their  brief  parting  for  the  few  hours  which 
remain  before  their  marriage.  "  Leblond 
has  brought  a  clientele  from  the  old 
place ;  and  there's  an  Englishman  among 
them,  who  ordered  one  of  my  pcsy  breast- 
knots  lately.  It  was  for  his  tian(,^ce,  he  said, 
and  if  it  pleased  him  he  would  purchase 
some  other  things.  I  will  send  Leblond 
to  him  with  the  ring  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Pray  do,  Pierre.  So  we  shall  be  rid 
of  the  omen,  if  indeed  there  be  one,  on 
our  wedding-day." 
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THE  FIFTH  ENTRY  IN  GEORGE 
UADDON'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

I  SEE  before  mo  a  broad  expanse  of  turf, 
green  and  fresh,  and  beautifully  kept.  It 
is  bordered  on  either  sido  by  trees  :  some 
of  enormous  girth,  with  huge  limbs  and 
■wide-spreading  branches ;  others  appa- 
rently newly  planted,  fenced  round  to 
protect  them  from  being  hurt  by  the 
children,  whoso  shrill  laughter  I  hear 
from  time  to  time  as  they  carry  on  their 
play  in  the  bright  cheerful  morning  sun. 
At  one  end  of  the  turf  wall  I  see  an  old 
cumbrous  red-brick  house,  standing  in  a 
stiff  and  formal  garden,  which  I  recognise 
at  once  as  Kensington  Palace.  Up  to  this 
time  no  human  being  has  been  within 
sight,  but  now  I  see  two  figures  emerging 
from  tho  tree."?,  and  walking  at  a  slow 
pace  towards  tho  palace.  A  man  and  a 
woman,  both  young,  tall,  and  good-look- 
ing, dressed  in  a  strange  odd  fashion  :  she 
with  a  high  waist  and  a  huge  bonnet,  he 
with  the  velvet  collar  of  his  coat  standing 
up  round  his  ears,  his  broadly  cut  trou- 
sers hiding  most  of  his  foot,  and  tightly 
strapped,  the  fashion  of  thirty  years  ago. 
They  are  walking  side  by  side,  and  very 
close  together:  the  woman's  white  un- 
gloved hand,  on  which  I  see  glistening 
tho  opal  ring,  lying  on  tho  man's  arm. 
Hush  I  the  young  man  speaks  : 

"  No,  darling  !  "  I  hear  him  say.  "  No  ! 
I  dare  say  you,  who  are  full  of  a  girl's 
romance,  will  think  me  but  practical  and 
pros,aic  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  bound  to 
confess  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
happiness  to  me  is  that  tho  course  of  our 
true  love  has  run  so  smoothly.  If  I  had 
been  differently  situated,  I  might  have 
gloried  in  encountering  trouble  for  the  sake 
of  winning  you ;  and  loving  you  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul  as  I  do,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  have  nianagod  to  surmount 
them.  But,  looking  at  my  present  position, 
with  all  tho  weight  and  responsibility  of 
my  father's  business  on  my  back,  having 
to  be  all  day  long  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
neiirly  all  night  long  reading  up  cases, 
with  these  few  minutes  with  you  in  tho 
early  morning  as  my  sole  recreation,  I  am 
thankful  indeed  that  my  suit  is  favoured 
by  your  father,  and  that  there  are  no  ob- 
stacles in  its  way.  You  follow  me,  Mar- 
garet ?  " 

"  Yes,  James  !  "  she  replies  ;  "  I  follow 
yon,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  right.  It  was 
merely  a  little  girlish  waywardness  which 
prompted  mo  to  say  what  I  did  jtist  now. 


Your  work  is  so  hard  that  it  would  bo 
dreadful  iudecd  to  think  of  your  being 
harassed  with  complicatious  about  me." 

"  Recollect,"  ho  says,  laying  his  hand 
lightly  on  kers,  "that  such  complications 
have  already  existed !  I  have  not  forgotten, 
Lf  you  have,  the  tortures  which  I  suffered 
when  Mr.  Frederick  Haddon " 

"  What !  "  cried  George,  springing  up, 
"  what  name  was  that  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  the  professor,  motion- 
ing him,  with  a  commanding  gesture,  to 
his  seat.  "  You  will  awake  her,  and  the 
thread  of  continuity  will  be  lost.  Go  on  ! " 
he  added,  turning  to  tho  patient. 

"  When  Mr.  Frederick  Haddon  was 
pleased  to  pester  you  with  hia  insolent 
addresses  ?  " 

"James!  "  says  the  girl,  looking  up 
honestly  into  his  face,  "  Don't  recur  to 
that  dreadful  time !  It  is  all  gone  and 
past,  thank  Heaven  !  Mr.  Haddon  has 
long  since  given  up  his  pui-.suit  of  me,  and 
his  family,  who  I  thought  were  at  one 
time  inclined  to  be  vexed  with  all  of  us 
on  my  account,  must  have  forgiven  my 
refusal  of  hiai,  for  my  brother  Mark,  as  you 
know,  was  taken  into  their  bank,  and  speaks 
highly  of  the  kindness  shown  to  him." 

"I  know  it,"  mutters  the  young  man, 
"  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  sop  at  the  time. 
However,  as  six  months  have  elapsed  since 
Mark  took  possession  of  his  ledger  and 
stool,  and  that  precious  Frederick  Haddon 
has  not  tried  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  you,  I  suppose  my  lawyer's  caution 
made  mo  suspicious  without  a  cause.  You 
wear  the  ring  still,  Margaret,  I  see  ?  " 

"  Still,  James  !  I  hope  to  wear  it  to  my 
dyintj  day,"  she  says,  raising  it  ta  her  lips. 

"  Wear  it  on  your  wedding-d,iy,  my 
darling,"  says  he,  looking  at  her  with 
eyes  full  of  love  and  admiration.  "Only 
another  two  mouths  to  wait,  pet.  Before 
the  leaves  are  brown  tho  long  vacation 
will  bo  here,  and  I  shall  take  my  bride  to 
my  old  Devonshire  home.  Nine  o'clock  ! 
There  never  were  minutes  melted  aw.ay  so 
fast  as  these.  Walk  with  me  to  the  gate, 
Margaret,  and  let  my  last  glimpse  of  you 
comfort  mo  among  tho  deed-boxes  and 
tape-tied  papers." 

I  SCO  the  girl  again.  Sho  is  walking  up 
an  old-fashioned  suburban  square.  At  tlio 
door  of  ono  of  tho  houses  siio  stops  and 
knocks.  Sho  lives  there  apparently,  for 
when  the  door  is  opcnod  she  is  passing 
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through  into  the  hall,  when  she  notices 
the  scared  look  of  the  servant.  "What  is 
the  matter,  Hannah  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  I  don't  know,  miss,  I'm  sure,  what  it 
is,  but  something  dreadful  has  occurred  ! 
About  an  hour  ago  a  messenger  from  the 
office  brought  a  letter  for  mistress,  and 
she  opened  it  when  I  was  in  the  room  ; 
and  all  of  a  sudden  she  went  as  pale 
as  a  ghost,  her  knees  trembled  under 
her,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  but  I 
pushed  a  chair  forward  just  in  time.  Then 
she  burst  out  crying,  and  cried  for  more 
than  an  hour ;  and  now  she  has  locked 
herself  in  her  room,  and  I  can  hear  her 
from  time  to  time  sobbing  as  though  her 
heart  would  break  !" 

"  Did  my  mother  say  anything  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  trouble,  Hannah  ?  "  asks  Mar- 
garet, hurriedly  divesting  herself  of  her 
bonnet. 

"  No,  miss,  she  didn't  say  anything ; 
but  when  she  had  her  first  crying  fit  she 
dropped  the  letter  on  the  floor,  and  in 
picking  it  up  I  just  glanced  at  it  permis- 
cuous,  and  I  saw  Master  Mark's  name." 

"My  brother?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  and  I  think  Master  Mark 
must  have  been  taken  ill,  for  while  the 
mistress  was  sobbing,  I  heard  her  say  to 
herself  several  times,  '  My  poor  misguided 
boy  !  my  wretched,  wretched  boy  !  '  " 

"  I  will  go  to  my  mother  at  once !  My 
father  has  not  yet  come  home  ?  " 

"  No,  miss.  The  letter  was  from  the 
master,  as  I've  said,  but  he  wasn't  at  the 
office,  for  I  asked  the  messenger,  who  said 
he  had  fetched  a  hackney-coach  for  the 
master,  and  had  told  the  man  to  drive 
to  Haddon's  bank." 

As  these  words  ring  in  her  ears,  Margaret 
turns  very  pale,  and  hurries  up  the  stairs. 
Her  mother  must  have  heard  and  recog- 
nised her  footstep,  for  the  door  is  open, 
and  in  an  instant  the  two  women  are  in 
each  other's  arms. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  from  Hannah, 
mother  ?  It  is  true,  for  I  see  the  traces 
of  tears  on  your  cheeks,  and  you  tremble 
80  that  you  can  scarcely  stand.  Some- 
thing dreadful  has  happened.  What  is  it  ? 
Tell  me,  I  implore  you  !  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Margaret,"  says  the 
old  lady,  whose  tears  burst  out  afresh. 
"  Your  father  will  break  it  to  you  when 
he  comes." 

"  It  is  something  about  Mark  !  Is  he 
ill  ?     Is — is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  No  !  he  is  not  dead! "  cried  the  mother, 
who3e  voice   is   almost  inarticulate  with 


"I  almost  wish  he  were !  I 
almost  wish  he  were  !  " 

"  Mother !  mother !  what  are  you  saying  ? 
Think  of  Mark,  our  handsome,  splendid 
Mark  !  " 

"  I  do  think  of  him,  Margaret !  I  think 
of  the  pride  I  have  had  in  him,  of  the  way 
in  which  I  have  worshipped  him  since  his 
birth,  and  I  wonder  whether  this  is  not  a 
punishment  upon  me  for  having  made  an 
idol  of  a  human  creature,  and  preferred 
him  to  his  Creator." 

"  There  is  my  father's  knock,"  says  the 
girl,  starting  at  the  sound.  "  Dry  your 
eyes,  mother,  and  do  not  let  him  find 
you  in  this  state.  It  ia  too  late.  He  is 
here  !  " 

The  room  door  opens,  and  a  small  man, 
with  delicate  features  and  snow-white  hair 
and  whiskers,  enters.  He  has  a  wearied 
look,  his  shoulders  are  rounded,  and  his 
step  slow  and  laboured.  He  bends  over 
his  wife  and  kisses  her  on  the  forehead. 
Then  he  takes  his  daughter's  hands  in  his, 
and  gazes  long  and  earnestly  into  her  eyes. 
As  he  does  so  his  own  become  suffused,  he 
turns  hastily  away,  and  throws  himself 
into  a  chair. 

"  You  have  been  to  the  bank,  Edward  ?" 
asks  the  wife,  timidly. 

"  I  have,"  he  i-eplies,  in  a  husky  voice. 
"I  have  just  come  from  there." 

"  What  news  is  there  ?  have  you  seen 
Mr.  Haddon  ?     Is  there  any  hope  ?  " 

"  There  is  hope — if  hope  it  can  be  called," 
he  replies,  in  the  same  voice,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor.     "On  one  condition." 

"  Oh,  thank  God  !  "  cries  his  wife,  with 
clasped  hands.  "  There  is  no  condition  we 
would  not  fulfil  to  save  our  sou." 

"  The  safety  of  the  person  you  allude  to, 
but  whom  I  will  never  again  acknowledge 
as  my  sou,"  says  the  old  man,  looking  up 
with  a  fierce  hght  in  his  blue  eyes,  "does 
not  depend  on  you,  Jane,  nor  on  me;  but 
upon  her  1  "  and  his  trembling  hand  is  out- 
stretched towards  his  daughter. 

"  Upon  her  !  "  repeats  the  mother,  look- 
ing aghast.  Then,  sinking  her  voice  to  a 
whisper,  adds,  "  She  knows  nothing  of  it, 
Graham,  nothing  of  what  has  happened. 
You  bade  mo  bo  silent,  and  I  have  told 
her  nothing  !  " 

"  She  must  hear  it  now,"  says  the  old 
man,  in  a  broken  voice,  "and  it  is  best 
that  it  should  come  from  me.  The  honour 
of  the  family  is  given  into  her  hands  to  do 
with  as  she  likes — it  could  not  be  more 
safely  bestowed.  Margaret,  my  child  !  " 
turning  to  her,  and  laying  his  hand  lightly 
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on  her  head  ;  "  a  blow  has  fallen  on  us  all 
which  we  shall  never  recover  from,  whkh 
will  haunt  us  in  our  secret  hours  and  l)o 
ever  present  with  us,  driving  us  to  dis- 
traction with  the  fear  of  its  discovery — but 
from  the  public  shame  of  which  you  can 
absolve  us,  if  you  will." 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  will,  if  I  have  the 
power,  father  ?  "  cries  the  girl,  half  indig- 
nantly. "  Do  you  doubt  that  if  by  any 
sacrifice  of  mine,  you  and  my  mother  could 
bo  spared  an  instant  of  uneasiness,  I 
would  not  go  through  with  it  ?  You  have 
but  to  name  what  I  have  to  do — and  it  is 
done ! " 

"You  speak  bravely,  Margaret,  but  you 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
you  are  called  upon  to  make.  Would  to  God 
that  the  power  of  rectification  had  rested 
with  me  alone,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 
Listen,  Margaret !  This  morning,  on  my 
arrival  at  the  office,  I  received  a  letter 
stating  that  a  forgery,  by  which  Messrs. 
Haddon's  bank  had  been  considerable 
losers,  had,  late  last  night,  been  traced  to 
your  brother  Mark." 

"  Good  heavens  !  a  forgery  !  to  Mark  ! " 

"The  proofs  were  such  as  not  to  admit 
of  the  slightest  doubt !  But  the  letter 
was  marked  '  Confidential,' and  in  it  I  was 
requested  to  call  this  morning  at  the  bank 
and  see  Mr.  Haddon." 

"  Was  Mark  arrested — in  custody,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  No ;  np  to  this  time  he  13  tinaware 
that  his  crime  has  been  discovered.  I 
went  to  tho  bank,  and  saw  Mr.  Haddon. 
To  me  personally  ho  was  very  kind,  and 
apoko  in  the  most  feeling  manner  of  his 
sorrow  for  the  effects  of  the  blow  on  your 
mother  and  on  you.  But  as  regards  ilirk, 
he  spoke  with  the  strongest  determination. 
He  had  been  well  treated,  he  said,  and  had 
deliberately  betrayed  his  trust.  If  the  part- 
ners were  to  forgive  him,  or  even  to  con- 
done hia  offence,  they  would  themselves  be 
compromising  a  felony,  and  acting  discre- 
ditably towards  the  whole  commercial 
world.  It  was  a  hard  case  for  the  family, 
but  the  law  must  take  its  course." 

"  Oh,  father !  the  shame,  the  misery,  the 
overwhelming  degradation  !  After  all  our 
strivings,  we  shall  never  hold  up  our  heads 
again !  " 

"Do  you  imagine  that  I  do  not  feel 
it  acutely,  Margaret?  I  implored  Mr. 
Haddon  to  give  me  time,  and  I  would 
repay  all  the  defalcations,  though  to  do  so 
would  take  the  savings  of  my  life,  and 
leave    you    and    your   mother    destitute, 


should  illness  or  death  overtake  mo.  Ho 
would  not  hear  of  it.  '  Let  tho  young 
man's  crime  fall  upon  himself,'  ho  said  ; 
'  it  is  not  fitting  that  tho  innocent  should 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  that  those  two  ladies 
should  bo  impoverished  for  the  sake  of  a 
criminal  who  well  deserves  all  that  is  in 
store  for  him !  '  Then  I  pointed  out 
Mark's  position  at  home,  how  you  and  his 
mother  worshipped  him  beyond  anything 
on  earth,  and  I  sued  for  mercy  for  your 
sakes." 

"  That  was  right,  father !  What  did 
Mr.  Haddon  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
Thou  he  said,  '  You  mention  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Spencer;  is  her  attachment  to  her 
brother  very  great  ? '  " 

"  '  So  great,'  I  replied,  '  that  I  think  tho 
news  I  have  to  bring  her  is  likely  enough 
to  cause  her  death.'  He  hesitated  again, 
then  said,  '  We  are  both  of  us  men  of 
business  rather  than  of  sentiment,  ]\Ir. 
Spencer,  but  we  each  of  us  have  a  tender 
spot  about  us ;  and  however  much  you  may 
cherish  your  daughter,  you  cannot  bo 
fonder  of  her  than  I  am  of  my  son.  I 
love  that  boy  Frederick  as  the  apple  of  my 
eye,  and  my  whole  existence  is  bound  up 
in  him.  For  weeks  past  he  has  been  visibly 
ailing;  he  has  lost  all  interest  in  those 
pleasures  and  pastimes  in  which  young 
men  usually  take  delight,  and  sits  apart, 
moping  and  dejected.  The  doctors  have 
seen  him,  and  can  find  no  cause  for  the 
change,  can  assign  no  reason  for  tho 
dejection.  But  a  parent's  eyes  are  keener 
than  a  physician's,  Mr.  Spencer ;  and  the 
diagnosis  which  I  have  made  of  Frederick's 
malady  is  clear  and  correct.  He  loves 
your  daughter,  Spencer — loves  her  still ; 
and  her  rejection  of  him  is  costing  him 
his  life.'  " 

"  Father  !  "  cries  Margaret,  with  a 
sudden  intuition,  springing  forward  and 
casting  herself  on  her  knees  at  her 
father's  feet ;  "father,  spare  me !  oh,  spare 
me!  " 

"Listen,  Margaret,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
raising  her  tenderly  in  his  arms.  "  Hear 
all  before  you  speak.  I  will  detain  you 
but  a  little  longer.  After  speaking  further 
of  his  son's  affection  for  you,  and  of  tho 
effect  which,  blighted  and  misapplied  as 
he  knew  it  to  be,  it  was  having  on  hia 
health,  Mr.  Haddon  said,  '  Now,  Spencer, 
I  will  give  you  one  chance,  and  you  shall 
save  your  own  son  in  saving  mine.  Lot 
Miss  Spencer  consent  to  marry  Frederick, 
and  not  merely  shall  Mark's  crime  never 
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be  made  known,  but  I  ■will  see  that  a  place 
is  found  for  him  in  the  house  of  our 
correspondent  at  Sydney.  If  you  refuse, 
the  law  must  take  its  course.'  " 

He  looks  at  her,  expectant  of  some 
reply,  but  she  answers  nothing.  Hangs 
there,  mute  and  immobile,  round  his  neck. 
Only  the  tears  stealing  down  his  coat 
testify  that  she  is  alive. 

"  I  did  the  best  for  you,  my  child,"  he 
says,  looking  down  upon  her,  and  his  own 
eyes  filling  as  he  speaks.  "I  told  him 
that  you  had  refused  Frederick  Haddon 
by  your  own  free  will,  without  any 
pressure  being  put  on  you  either  by  your 
mother  or  myself,  and  that  I  feared  you 
could  never  love  him.  He  said  he  did  not 
ask  that  you  should  love,  but  that  you 
should  marry  his  son.  '  I  am  old  enough 
to  know,'  he  said,  '  that  the  supposed  love 
which  burned  so  brightly  was  soonest  to 
dim,  and  that  the  esteem  which  grew  up 
betrc-en  a  husband  and  wife  was  more 
reliable,  and  served  its  purpose  better.' 
He  told  me  all  that,  my  dear !  " 

"  Father  !  "  murmurs  Margaret,  hiding 
her  head  on  his  shoulder — "  James  !  " 

"  James  !  "  repeats  the  old  gentleman, 
doubtfully — "oh  yes,  of  course!  James 
Leagrave  !  yes,  I  mentioned  him  and  said 
I  thought  there  was  some  sort  of  engage- 
ment between  you  !  " 

"  Some  sort  of  engagement,  father  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  put  it  in  that 
way,  my  dear.  Mr.  Haddon  was  very 
firm  upon  that  point.  He  would  not  listen 
to  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  he  said,  '  If  Miss 
Spencer  refuses  her  consent,  the  law  must 
take  its  course.'  That  was  the  utmost  I 
could  get  him  to  say.  Margaret,  I  told 
you  our  rescue  from  infamy  lay  in  your 
hands.  You  can  now  calculate  whether 
you  are  disposed  to  pay  the  price  at  which 
it  is  fixed." 

She  says  nothing,  but  sita  with  her  head 
pillowed  on  her  father's  knees,  her  long 
hair,  which  has  become  loosened,  hanging 
round  her  hidden  face.  Mrs.  Spencer,  who 
has  been  silently  weeping  tho  while,  leaves 
her  chair  and  takes  up  her  position  near 
her  daughter,  fondly  stroking  the  girl's 
head,  and  looking  enquiringly  at  her  hus- 
band, from  whom,  however,  she  receives 
no  intelligible  sign.  At  length,  Margaret 
raises  her  head,  not  high  enough,  indeed, 
for  him  to  distinguish  her  face,  and  says, 
in  a  low  dull  voice,  "I  cannot^ — I  will  not 
do  it!" 

"It  is  for  you  to  decide,  my  dear,"  says 
Mr.    Spencer,    shrugging    his    shoulders, 


"and  to  weigh  well  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice." 

"  Do  not  imagine  for  an  instant  that 
that  weighs  with  me  !  Such  poor  sacrifice 
of  my  Ufe  as  I  could  make,  I  would  make 
willingly,  to  save  Mark  fi'om  degradation, 
to  save  a  pang  to  you  and  mother.  But 
think  of  him,  father !  think  of  James, 
whose  whole  life  is  bound  up  in  mine, 
who  has  toiled  so  long  and  so  hard,  with 
my  love  as  his  sole  sustaining  aid,  my 
hand  as  his  sole  hope  of  reward !  You 
know  his  devotion  to  me ;  but  you  don't 
know,  no  one  can  ever  know,  except  my- 
self, his  manly  honour,  his  bright  sted- 
fastness  of  purpose,  the  labour  he  has 
undertaken,  the  privations  he  has  under- 
gone, with  this  one  beacon  in  view,  ever 
cheering  him  on  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  task.  Am  I,  by  one  act,  to  steep  such 
a  man  in  trouble  to  the  lips,  to  plunge  him 
into  darkness,  to  leave  him  in  the  miry 
ways  of  life  without  any  hope  of  extri- 
cation, to  bring  a  curse  upon  his  honest 
well-spent  youth,  and  hold  myself  up,  a 
thoughtless,  feckless  girl,  who,  for  mere 
flirtation's  sake,  made  myself  the  blight 
and  bane  of  his  existence.  No  !  not  for 
ten  thousand  brothers  would  I  do  it !  " 

Her  head  is  erect  now,  her  face  aglow 
with  honest  pride  in  her  lover,  and  deter- 
mination that  his  cause  shall  not  suffer. 
Hush  !  the  mother  speaks  now. 

"You  say  you  are  not  pleading  for 
yourself,  Margaret ! "  she  says,  in  a  weak 
and  broken  voice ;  "  and  neither  your 
father  nor  I  have  any  difiiculty  in  believ- 
ing that,  for  a  better  or  more  selfless  girl 
never  breathed.  You  are  pleading  for 
James  Leagrave,  your  betrothed,  a  young 
man  whom  to  know  is  to  honour  and 
respect.  But  you  .are  just  and  honourable, 
Margaret,  as  well  as  good  and  selfless,  and 
you  will  follow  faithfully  the  contrast 
which  I  am  going  to  show  you.  Suppose 
you  do  what  is  asked  of  you  ?  You  take 
away  tho  taint  from  oS  your  own  and  only 
brother's  life,  that  life  which  has  just  com- 
menced and  promised  so  fairly,  and  enable 
him  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  that  world 
where  without  your  aid,  he  must  never 
again  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  an  honest  man 
or  woman.  To  such  poor  remainder  of  life 
as  may  be  left  to  your  father  and  myself 
■ — for  at  our  age,  deprived  of  both  our 
children,  and  crushed  and  humbled  in 
spirit,  our  tenure  is  not  likely  to  be  long — 
you  give  peace,  such  peace  as  is  to  be 
found  here  below.  You  refuse  to  do  thi?, 
and  to-morrow  sees  your  brother  a  felon. 
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tlio  ilwcller  in  a  gaol,  braiiJcJ  witli  the 
prison  curse,  a  lopcr,  a  piiriah,  an  outcast 
from  all  that  is  docent  and  honourablo  till 
Lis  latest  day  ;  sees  the  good  name  for 
wliifh  your  father  has  toiled  for  forty 
years  swept  away  at  once,  loaves  us  heart- 
broken and  alone,  t!ie  object  of  scorn,  or, 
still  worse,  of  pity,  to  drag  out  our  few 
remaining  days  in  obloquy  and  neglect. 
And  now  for  James  Leagravo.  I  have  not 
forgotten  him.  You  marry  him,  we  will 
say.  Do  you  think  that  marriage  will  be 
a  happy  one  ?  Oh,  he  will  be  to  you  all 
that  a  husband  should  bo.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  for  an  instant,  he  is  far  too  honourable 
a  man  to  act  otherwise.  But  do  you  think 
you  will  be  happy  ?  Do  you  not  imagine 
that  from  time  to  time  there  will  come 
acrxiss  you  a  vision  of  your  brother  in  his 
misery  and  dciiradation,  surrounded  by 
the  herd  of  villains  to  whose  companion- 
ship ho  is  henceforth  relegated,  and  that 
your  heart  will  tell  you  that  but  for  you 
he  might  have  had  tha  chance  of  con- 
doning his  guilt,  and  re-establishing  his 
position  ?  When  your  father  or  I  sink 
beneath  the  burden  of  our  disgrace,  as 
sink  we  speedily  must,  will  not  the 
thought  strike  you  that  we  might  have 
been  kept  alive,  and  our  last  days  need  not 
have  been  thus  embittered  but  for  you? 
James  Leagrave  loves  you  well,  you  say, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  he  need  love  you 
well,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  close  his 
ears  against  the  whispers  and  his  mind 
against  the  knowledge  that  he,  so  up- 
right and  so  just,  has  a  brother-in-law 
who  is  a  convicted  felon,  and  whose 
reflected  dishonour  tarnishes  his  own  fair 
fame." 

Jlargaret's  head  moves  under  the  caress- 
ing hand.  "  Mother  !  "  she  murmurs,  but 
her  voice  fails  her,  and  again  she  is 
silent. 

'"Now,  my  child,"  continuesMrs.  Spencer 
in  firmer  tones,  for  Lor  strength  increases 
with  courage  and  with  hope  ;  "  now,  my 
child,  let  ns  look  at  the  other  side. 
Suppose  you  consent  to  do  aa  you  are 
asked,  and  to  save  your  brother.  You 
break  your  word  to  James  Leagnvve.  You 
find  some  pretext — for  he  must  never 
know  the  truth — for  releasing  yourself 
from  the  contract.  Yoa  cut  him  adrift. 
Yon  think  his  great  loving  heart  will 
break,  that  his  life  will  be  blighted,  that 
he  will  never  again  know  hnman  happiness. 
Oh,  Margaret,  believe  me,  an  old  woman, 
speaking  out  of  the  plenitude  of  her 
experience.    Men's  hearts,  the  best  and 


kindest  of  them,  do  not  break  for  lovo,  my 
child.  That  it  will  bo  a  blow  to  liim, 
a  stab  which  may  leave  a  visible  scar  for 
years,  I  do  not  protond  to  deny.  But 
your  rejection  of  his  love  will  not  be  to 
him  what  your  acceptance  of  it  would  bo 
to  us.  llii  is  young  and  wo  are  old  ;  and 
there  is  no  shamo  accruing  to  him.  The 
mocking  laughter  of  the  world  at  his 
failure  would  have  no  influence  on  such  a 
man  as  James,  and  the  very  consciousness 
that  ho  was  in  the  right,  and  had  been 
hardly  done  by,  would  help  to  heal  the 
wound.  I  can  say  no  more,  Margaret. 
I  have  placed  the  matter  before  you 
according  to  my  light.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  upon  it." 

No  sound  for  a  few  moments,  then  the 
gii-l  moves,  wi-ithing  as  though  in  great 
anguish,  her  face  hidden  on  her  father's 
knees.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  die  my- 
self!"  she  says,  and  the  father  is  about 
to  speak,  but  Mrs.  Spencer  raises  her 
hand  and  moves  her  head  quietly  as 
who  should  say,  "  Let  her  make  her 
plaint,  poor  child !  let  her  sorrow  have 
full  vent!  she  is  more  likely  to  yield  if 
this  be  done  !  " 

And  she  does  yield.  Slowly  and  sadly 
she  raises  her  face,  flushed  and  tear-bhirred, 
pushes  aside  the  tangled  masses  of  her 
hair,  and  looks  half-vacantly  round  her. 
Then  she  shivers,  and  covers  her  eyes  with 
her  trembling  hands.  The  contact  reminds 
her  evidently  of  the  presence  of  the  opal 
ring,  for  she  slides  it  gently  from  her 
finger,  and  covers  it  with  passionate  kisses. 
"  Go  back  to  my  darling  who  gave  you  to 
me,"  she  murmurs,  proudly  regarding  it ; 
"  go  back  to  him,  and  if  there  bo  any  power 
in  you,  as  I  have  heard,  tell  him,  what  he 
must  never  hear  from  me,  that  never  since 
we  first  met  have  I  loved  him  as  I  love 
him  now,  never  has  my  heart  yearned  for 
sjTnpathy  and  communion  with  his  as  it 
does  at  this  instant,  and  that,  come  to  me 
what  may,  I  in  my  secret  heart  shall  cherish 
him,  a  thing  apart  from  all  else,  to  bo 
worshipped  and  to  bo  mourned  !  "  She 
breaks  down  afresh  with  this,  writhing  on 
the  floor,  her  head  resting  on  her  breast, 
her  whole  frame  convulsed  with  sobbing 
and  the  ring  in  her  lap  between  her  rigid 
hands. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  the  first  to  speak.  "  You 
have  done  bravely,  Margaret,"  he  com- 
mences, laying  his  hand  upon  her  head, 
but  the  girl  shrinks  beneath  his  touch,  and 
her  mother  motions  him  to  retire. 

"  You  have  saved  what  is  more  to  mc 
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than  Mark's  life,  his  honour,  Margaret," 
she  says. 

"  And  lost  my  own  !  "  interrupts  her 
daughter.  "  Mother,  I  have  decided  ac- 
cording to  your  wish  ;  what  now  remains 
to  do,  let  it  be  done  quickly,  for  God's 
sake,  and  then  take  me  away,  far  away 
from  every  one  ;  let  me  have  some  weeks 
in  calm  and  rest  with  you  alone,  or  I  shall 
go  mad  !  "  There  is  a  fierce  light  in  her 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  desperation  about  her, 
quite  foreign  to  her  gentle  nature. 

"  Tou  must  write  a  letter,  Margaret — 
I — I  promised  Mr.  Haddon  that  should  be 
done  to-day,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  reluctantly. 

"  What  ?  "  cries  Margaret,  "  I  write  to 
Frederick  Haddon  to  invite  him  to  his 
conquest  ?     I " 

"  No,  no  !  I  will  do  that.  Mr.  Haddon 
will  hear  from  me  ;  I  will  go  to  him  this 
afternoon.  But  I  must  tell  him  you  have 
written  to — to  the  other — to  James  Lea- 
grave." 

One  short  sharp  shudder  passes  through 
her,  then  with  a  mighty  effort  she  recovers 
herself,  rising  to  her  feet,  and  throwing 
her  hair  back  over  her  shoulders.  "  I  will 
do  it  at  once,"  she  says. 

There  is  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  with  writing  materials  on  it.  At  this 
she  seats  herself,  pulls  the  paper  to  her, 
and  writes  rapidly,  never  pausing  to  think, 
though  the  pen  trails  sometimes,  and  once 
a  tear  falls,  which  she  quickly  wipes  away. 
These  are  the  words  I  see  : 

"  I  return  you  the  ring,  and  with  it  the 
troth  which  you  plighted  when  you  placed 
it  on  my  finger.  I  claim  mine  from  you, 
but  if  you  do  not  surrender  it,  as  is  pos- 
sible, it  will  not  matter,  as  I  shall  never 
see  you  again.  I  have  done  you  an  inex- 
piable wrong,  which  I  cannot  soften  or 
explain  away.  You  will  learn  to  hate  me, 
and  I  pray  that  you  may  do  so  quickly. 
But  lest  you  may  ascribe  this  letter  to  the 
effects  of  jealousy  or  pique,  or  some  tran- 
sient passion,  about  which  you  could 
reason  with  me  and  overcome,  I  think  it 
best  to  tell  you,  not  merely  that  all  between 
us  is  at  an  end  for  ever,  but  that  I  am 
shortly  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Haddon.  Makgaeet  Spencer." 

As  she  ceases  writing  she  takes  the 
ring,  presses  it  once  more  fondly  to  her 
lip.s,  then  enwraps  it  in  the  letter,  which 
she  seals  and  directs  to  "James  Loa- 
grave,  Esq."  She  is  calm  now,  and  her 
hand  trembles  no  more,  though  her  face 
is  deadly  white,  and  she  can  scarcely  speak 
for  lack  of  moisture  in  her  mouth.     But 


as  she  hands  the  packet  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
she  says,  "  Tour  bidding  is  done,  father ! 
Mark  is  rescued,  and  I  am  sacrificed. 
That  is  what  was  wanted,  I  believe." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  restless  scratching  of 
George  Haddon's  pen,  the  professor  took 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  his  passes ; 
and  Miss  Cornthwaite,  the  tension  of  whose 
limbs  had  decreased,  and  whose  voice  had 
gradually  grown  weaker,  proceeded  : — 

I  follow  the  messenger  bearing  the 
letter  in  which  the  ring  is  enclosed  until 
he  stops  at  the  door  of  a  large  old- 
fashioned  house,  in  a  dull  street  in  Soho. 
There  a  slipshod  slatternly  servant-maid 
takes  it  from  him,  and  carries  it  up  the 
broad  staircase,  to  a  room  on  the  second 
floor,  where  she  depo.sits  it  on  the  table. 
A  dark  room  with  heavy  oaken  furniture, 
large  presses  filled  with  big  books  in 
leather  bindings,  a  worn  Turkey  carpet,  a 
small  camp-bed,  and  the  table  littered  with 
papers.  Only  one  thing  significant  of 
youth  among  all  the  surroundings,  a 
pencil  drawing  of  Margaret  Spencer, 
in  a  gold  frame,  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

As  the  dusk  closes  in,  the  door  opens, 
and  a  man  appears  on  the  threshold.  The 
same  man  wlio  was  with  the  girl  in 
Kensington-gardens,  in  the  early  morning. 
His  step  as  he  enters  the  room  is  slow,  his 
face  pale,  his  whole  aspect  tired  and  worn. 
He  advances  towards  the  table,  and  when 
he  sees  the  letter  lying  there,  and  recog- 
nises the  handwriting,  his  eyes  brighten 
and  he  smiles  in  delight.  He  takes  it 
in  his  hand  and,  feeling  the  enclosure, 
starts  at  first  but  smiles  again.  It 
is  a  present  from  her,  he  thinks.  He 
goes  out  to  get  a  light,  and  returns  with 
it,  the  letter  still  in  his  hand.  He  seats 
himself  at  the  table  and  breaks  the  seal. 
The  opal  ring  falls  out ;  it  is  enveloped  in 
paper,  and  he  does  not  at  first  realise  what 
it  is.  When  he  does  he  turns  pale  again, 
and  his  lips  and  hands  tremble.  He  opens 
the  letter,  and,  holding  it  to  the  candle, 
reads  it  quickly  through.  Then  the  paper 
flutters  from  his  hand  to  the  ground, 
and  with  a  groan  he  throws  his  arms 
on  the  table,  and  hides  his  head  between 
theni. 

When  he  looks  up  five  minutes  after- 
wards, his  lips  are  set,  and  the  rest  of  his 
features  tolerably  composed.  "  So,"  he 
mutters,  "  that  hope  perishes  with  the  rest. 
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Tfc  has  l;ikon  mo  many  years  and  much 
labdur  to  till  my  cnp,  and  now,  just  wliou 
I  wna  about  to  raise  it  to  my  lips,  it  is 
dashed  down  !  There  is  a  fatality  in  it  all, 
and  it  was  meant,  I  suppose,  that  mine 
should  be  a  celibate  and  a  lonely  life,  and 
th;it  what  might  have  been  my  heart  shall 
bo  dried  np  within  me.  But,"  he  cries 
with  a  sudden  access  of  wrath,  "  Curses 
bo  upon  those  who  have  reduced  me  to 
this !  My  curse  upon  yon,  Margaret 
Spencer,  for  your  vanity,  your  wayward- 
ness, your  wTitched  worship  of  wealth, 
wliich  has  led  you  to  mate  with  a  rich 
man  whom  you  cannot  love,  and  to  stab 
me,  who  so  fondly  cherished  you,  to  the 
heart !  My  curse  upon  you  and  yours 
to  the  last  generation  !  May  you  know 
the  pangs  which  I  have  suffered,  the  misery 
which  is  upon  me  now  !  " 

As  he  speaks  he  opens  a  leather  dispatch 
box  standing  on  the  table,  and  throwing 
the  ring  into  it,  locks  it  from  my  sight. 

Miss  Cornthwaite'e  voice  was  very  low 
and  indistinct,  so  much  so  that  George  had 
had  difficulty,  notwithstanding,  or,  per- 
haps, owing  to  his  extreme  excitement,  in 
catching  what  she  said.  The  professor 
was  attentive  to  this,  and  as  she  ceased 
speaking,  he  rose  hastily. 

"  I  must  stop  the  seance,"  he  said, 
crossing  to  George,  "  she  must  be  roused, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  keep  her  en- 
tranced any  longer.  I  am  sorry,  for  your 
sake,  Mr.  Haddon,  though  I  almost  hope 
you  may  have  heard  enough." 

"  Enough  !  "  cried  George,  putting  his 
note-book  into  his  pocket ;  "  enough,  I 
firmly  believe,  to  ensure  my  future  happi- 
ness !  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  ?  " 

"  By  going  off  at  once — a  patient  gene- 
rally objects  to  being  aroused  in  the  presence 
of  strangers — and  by  letting  me  know 
whether  your  '  evening  with  a  clairvoy- 
ante '  has  really  effected  the  good  you 
anticipate  !  " 

"  You  may  depend  on  my  doing  so  !  " 
said  George,  shaking  the  professor's  hand, 
as  he  emerged  into  the  street.  "And  now 
for  Portland  Place.  It  is  not  yet  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  want  to  see  the  modre 
before  I  sleep  to-night !" 

THE  BRGAEINO  OF  THE  SPELL. 

In  a  handsomely-furnished  room  of  one 
of  the  best  hotels  at  Brighton,  on  a  brilliant 
November  morning,  when  all  the  gay  world 


is  riding,  driving,  or  promenading  in  the 
King's  lload,  while  the  music  of  the  band 
on  tlie  pier  comes  wafted  in  through  the 
open  window,  a  man  is  sitting  alone  in  an 
arm-chair,  drawn  before  the  fire.  James 
Leagrave,  for  it  is  he,  hears  not  the  band, 
nor  does  he  take  any  notice  of  the  pedes- 
trian and  equestrian  crowd  filing  perpetu- 
ally past  his  window.  Occasionally  ho 
glances  at  a  pile  of  manuscript  on  a  table 
by  his  side,  then  he  carries  his  eyes  back 
to  the  fire,  glaring  at  the  cavernous  depths 
of  the  glowing  coals,  as  though  in  thorn 
he  could  trace  those  scenes  of  his  bygone 
life,  the  memory  of  which  the  perusal  of 
the  manuscript  sheets  had  just  aroused 
within  him. 

"And  so,"  he  says  to  himself,  slowly 
shaking  his  head  the  while,  "  during  the 
whole  of  my  life  I  have  been  labouring 
under  one  gigantic  error,  and  for  thirty 
years  have  done  one  of  the  only  two 
women  I  ever  cared  for  the  grossest 
injustice  !  When  Margaret  sold  herself 
to  save  her  brother  she  never  loved  me 
better,  and  her  last  act  was  to  kiss  the 
opal  ring  before  sending  it  back  to  me  ! 
Ah,  if  I  had  only  had  then  the  clair- 
voyante's  power :  if  I  could  only  have 
seen  her  do  that,  what  consolation  it 
would  have  brought  to  my  lonely  life ! 
I  should  have  been  lonely  all  the  same, 
but  I  should  have  known  the  dlflBculty 
to  which  she  had  yielded,  and  I  should 
have  pitied  instead  of  cursing  her !  I 
wonder  now,  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
in  the  past,  that  I  did  not  make  a  despe- 
rate attempt  then  to  discover  whether  the 
action  which  went  so  near  to  breaking  my 
heart,  the  action  which  chilled  it  to  the  core, 
was  her  own  doing.  Had  I  but  silenced 
pride,  put  down  anger,  and  thought 
of  her  as  I  knew  her  to  be,  rather  than 
taken  her  own  word  for  her  own  baseness, 
Margaret  might  still  have  been  mine ! 
And  yet  what  could  I  have  done  ?  Mcmey, 
if  I  had  even  posscs.sed  it  at  tho  time, 
would  have  failed  to  buy  off  Haddon. 
Strange  that  tho  son  of  a  man  who  was 
capable  of  making  such  a  bargain,  of 
accei)ting  such  a  sacrifice,  should  be  a 
fine  fellcjw,  as  Minnie's  lover  evidently  is, 
so  steady,  and  brave,  and  constant " 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted a  waiter,  handing  a  card. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Mr.  Lengravc, 
glancing  at  it.  "  Now  for  such  amends  as 
1  can  make.  I  expected  you,  Mr.  Hatldon," 
he  continued,  advancing  to  meet  our  friend 
George,  "  and  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
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Sit  yon  down,  Mr.  Haddon  ;  I  am  a  man 
of  business,  and  accustomed  to  come 
straight  to  the  point.  I  have  read  the 
papers  which  you  sent  to  me,  and  which, 
as  I  understand,  contain  the  history  you 
took  down  from  the  lips  of  a  clairvoyante. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  history  is 
exactly  correct ;  to  the  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  my  own  days  I  can  swear,  even 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, bound  to  believe  the  rest.  While 
reading  them  I  have  been  profoundly 
affected,  and,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  add, 
moved  to  many  tears,  and  I  have  grown 
from  their  perusal  a  wiser,  and,  I  hope,  a 
better  man.  Blindness  has  fallen  from  my 
eyes,  and  the  only  woman  whom  in  my 
long  life  I  ever  regarded  with  a  lover's 
worship — your  mother,  Mr.  Haddon  — 
stands  again  in  my  idea  as  she  did  thirty 
years  ago,  an  angel  !  " 

Mr.  Leagrave  paused  here,  and  made  a 
great  gulp  at  something  in  his  throat. 
Then  he  said, 

"However,  I  shall  have  time  and 
opportunity,  I  hope,  to  explain  that  to 
her !  You  sent  me  those  papers  with 
an  object;  to  induce  me  to  withdraw 
my  opposition  to  your  marriage  with  my 
niece.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  that 
object  is  attained ;  as  for  Minnie  you  will 


find  her  in   the  next  room,  and  you  can 
learn  her  answer  from  her  own  lips." 

Two  hours  afterwards,  George  and 
Minnie  were  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
pior.  The  band  had  gone,  and  all  the 
fashionable  frequenters  had  retired  to 
luncheon.  Here  and  there  some  children 
were  playing  about,  but  the  lovers  were 
completely  isolated. 

Georgj  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Minnie, 
darling,"  said  he,  "  I  brought  you  here 
for  a  purpose." 

"  Did  you,  George  ?  "  said  she,  looking 
up  at  him  intently.  Her  face  was  pro- 
vokingly  near  to  his,  and  not  even  the 
children  were  looking. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  he  said,  after  it 
was  over,  "  but  this.  You  shall  go  with  me 
to  Hancock's  when  we  go  back  to  town, 
and  choose  your  own  engaged  ring,  but 
you  shall  never  wear  the  opal  again.  It 
has  worked  enough  misery  in  its  time,  and 
was  very  nearly  bringing  us  to  grief.  I 
will  take  care  that  it  never  has  another 
chance." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  opal  ring  from 
his  pocket,  and  flung  it  from  his  extended 
hand.  One  flash  of  lurid  light  it  emitted 
as  it  fell,  then  sank  beneath  the  waves,  to 
remain  there  till  the  ecd  of  time. 
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